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TO  THE  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

I  AM  not  unacquainted  that;  ever  since  this  book  was  first  promised  by  way 
of  advertisement  to  the  world,  it  was  greedily  coveted  by  a  great  many 
persons  of  airy  tempers,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  been  condemned  by 
those  of  a  more  formal  class,  who  thought  it  was  calculated  partly  to  introduce 
a  great  many  new  and  diverting  curiosities  in  the  way  of  superstition,  and 
partly  to  divulge  the  secret  intrigues  and  amours  of  one  part  of  the  sex,  to 
give  the  other  part  room  to  make  favourite  scandal  the  subject  of  their 
discourse,  and  so  to  make  one-half  of  the  fair  species  very  merry  over  the. 
blushes  and  the  mortifications  of  the  other  half.  But  when  they  come  to  read 
the  following  sheets,  they  will  find  their  expectations  disappointed  (but  I  hope 
I  may  say  too),  very  agreeably  disappointed.  They  will  find  a  much  more 
elegant  entertainment  than  they  expected.  Instead  of  making  them  a  bill  of 
fiire  out  of  patchwork  romances  of  polluting  scandal,  the  good  old  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  adventures  of  my  life  has  made  it  his  business  to  treat  them 
with  a  great  variety  of  entertaining  passages  which  always  terminate  in  morals 
that  tend  to  the  edification  of  all  readers,  of  whatsoever  sex,  age,  or  professioti. 
Instead  of  seducing  young,  innocent,  unwary  minds,  into  the  vicious  delight 
which  is  too  often  taken  in  reading  the  gay  and  bewitching  chimeras  of  the 
caballists,  and  in  perusing  the  enticing  fables  of  new-invented  tricks  of 
superstition^  my  ancient  friend,  the  writer,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  these 
superstitions,  and  shows  them  how  they  may  be  satisfied  in  their  several 
curiosities,  by  having  recourse  to  time,  who  by  the  talent  of  the  second-sight 
(which  he  so  beautifully  represents,  how  nature  is  so  kind  frequently  to  im- 
plant in  the  minds  of  men  bom  in  the  same  climate  with  myself)  can  tell  you 
those  things  naturally,  which,  when  you  try  to  learn  yourselves,  you  ^ther 
run  the  hazard  of  being  imposed  upon  in  your  pockets  by  cheats,  gypsies,  and 
common  fortune-tellers,  or  else  of  being  imposed  upon  in  a  still  worse  way,  in 
your  most  lasdng  welfare,  by  having  recourse  to  conjurers  or  enchanter^  that 
deal  in  black  arts,  and  involve  all  their  consulters  in  one  general  partnership 
of  their  execrable  guilt ;  or  lastly,  of  imposing  worst  of  all  on  your  own  selves. 
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by  getting  into  an  itch  of  practising  and  trying  the  little  tricks  of  female 
superstition,  which  are  often  more  officiously  handed  down  by  the  tradition  of 
credulous  nurses  and  old  women,  from  one  generation  to  another,  than  the  first 
principles  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  instil  early  into  little 
children*  But  I  hope  when  this  book  comes  to  be  pretty  generally  read 
among  you  ladies  (as  by  your  generous  and  numerous  subscriptions  I  have 
good  reason  to  expect),  that  it  will  afford  a  perfect  remedy  and  a  thorough 
cure  to  that  dbtemper,  which  first  took  its  rise  from  too  great  a  growth  of 
curiosity,  and  too  large  a  stock  of  credulity^  nursed  prejudicially  up  with  you 
in  your  more  tender  and  infant  years. 

Whatever  young  maid  hereafter  has  an  innocent  but  longing  desire  to 
know  who  shall  be!  her  husband,  and  what  time  she  shall  be  married,  will,  I  hope, 
when  she  has  read  in  the  following  sheets  of  a  man  that  can  set  her  right  in 
the  knowledge  of  those  points,  purely  by  possessing  the  gift  of  the  second- 
sight;  sooner  have  recourse  innocently  to  such  a  man  than  use  unlawful  means 
to  acquire  it,  such  as  running  to  conjurers  to  have  his  figure  shown  in  their 
enchanted  glasses,  or  using  any  of  those  traditionary  superstitions  by  which 
they  may  dream  of  their  husbands,  or  cause  visionar}*^  shapes  of  them  to  appear 
on  such  and  such  festival  nights  of  the  year ;  all  which  practices  are  not  ordi- 
narily wicked  and  impious,  but  downright  diabolical.  I  hope  that  the  next 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  which  is  St  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  I  shall  not  see  the 
several  pasture  fields  adjacent  to  this  metropolis,  especially  that  behind  Mon- 
tague House,  thronged,  as  they  were  the  last  year,  with  well-dressed  young 
ladies,  crawling  busily  up  and  down  upon  their  knees,  as  if  they  were  a  parcel 
of  weeders,  when  all  the  business  is  to  hunt  superstitiously  after  a  coal  under 
the  root  of  a  plantain,  to  put  under  their  heads  that  night,  that  they  may 
dream  who  shall  be  their  husbands.  In  order  to  shame  them  out  of  this  silly 
but  guilty  practice,  I  do  intend  to  have  some  spies  out  on  that  day,  that  shall 
discover  who  they  are,  and  what  they  have  been  about ;  and  I  here  give  notice 
to  the  public  that  this  ill-acted  comedy  (if  it  be  acted  at  all  this  year)  must 
begin,  according  to  the  rule  of  their  superstition,  on  that  day  precisely  at  the 
hour  of  twelve.  And  00  much  for  the  pretty  weeders :  but  as  you  (ladies) 
have  had  several  magical  traditions  delivered  to  you,  which,  ifyouputin 
exercise  and  practice,  will  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  your  honour  and  your 
virtue,  let  me  interpose  my  counsels,  which  will  conduct  you  innocuously  to 
the  same  end  which  some  ladies  have  laboured  to  arrive  at  by  these  impieties. 
Give  me  leave  first  to  tell  you  that  though  what  you  aim  at  may  be  arrived  to 
by  these  means,  yet  these  means  make  that  a  nodserable  fortune  which  would 
have  been  a  good  one^  beoause,  in  order  to  know  human  things  beforehand, 
you  use  preternatural  mediums,  which  destroy  the  goodness  of  the  courses 
which  nature  herself  was  taking  for  you,  and  annexes  to  them  diabolical  influ- 
ences, which  commonly  carries  along  with  them  fatalities  in  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next.  You  will  therefore  give  me  your  pardon  likewise,  ladies,  if  I 
relate  some  other  of  these  practices,  which  bare  relation,  of  itself,  after  what  I 
have  said  before,  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  explode  them. 
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Another  of  the  nurses'  prescriptions  is  this.  Upon  a  St  Agnes's  Night,  the 
twenty-first  day  of  January,  take  a  row  of  pins  and  pull  out  every  one,  one 
after  another,  saying  a  Pater  Noster,  or  Our  Father,  sticking  a  pin  in  your 
sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  her  you  shall  marry.  Ben  Jonson,  in  one  of 
bis  masques,  makes  some  mention  of  this — 

**  And  on  sweet  St  Agnes*  night 
Pleue  you  with  the  proniied  sight» 
Some  of  hasbandt,  some  of  lovers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discoTcn." 

Now  what  can  be  more  infinitely  profane  than  to  use  the  prayer  of  our  Lord 
iDstituied  in  such  a  way  ? 

There  is  another  prescription,  which  is  as  follows :  You  must  lie  in  another 
county,  and  knit  the  left  garter  about  the  right-legged  stocking  (let  the  other 
garter  and  stocking  alone),  and  as  you  rehearse  these  following  verses,  at 
ererj  comma  knit  a  knot. 

<*Thlsknot  Iknit, 
To  know  the  thing  I  know  not  yet, 
That  I  may  see 

The  man  that  shall  my  husband  be : 
How  he  goes,  and  what  he  wears, 
And  what  he  does  all  days  and  vears," 

Accordingly,  in  your  dream  you  will  see  him :  if  a  musician,  with  a  lute  or 
other  instrument ;  if  a  scholar,  with  a  book,  &c.  Now  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies, 
what  a  ridiculous  prescription  is  this  ?  But  yet,  as  slight  a  thing  as  it  i?,  ir. 
may  be  of  great  importance  if  it  be  brought  about,  because  then  it  mast  be 
construed  to  be  done  by  preternatural  means,  and  then  those  words  are  nothing 
less  than  an  application  to  the  devil. 

Mr  Aubrey,  of  the  Royal  Society,  says  a  gentlewoman  that  he  knew 
confessed,  in  hb  hearing,  that  she  used  this  method,  afid  dreamed  of  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  had  never  seen.  About  two  or  three  years  after,  as  9he  was 
one  Sunday  at  church,  up  pops  a  young  Oxonian  in  the  pulpit :  she  cries  out 
presently  to  her  sister,  '*  This  is  the  very  face  of  the  man  I  saw  in  my  dream.*' 
Sir  William  Somes's  lady  did  the  like. 

Another  way  is  to  charm  the  moon  thus  (as  the  old  nurses  give  out),  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  New  Yearns  Day  (some  say  any  other 
new  moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  stand  over  the  spars  of  a 
gate  or  stile,  looking  on  the  moon  (here  remark  that  in  Yorkshire  they  kneel 
<Mi  a  ground«fast  stone),  and  say,— 

<•  All  hail  to  the  moon,  «U  hail  to  thee; 
I  prithee,  good  bmmb,  revtal  to  me 
This  night  who  my  husband  shall  be.** 
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You  must  presently  after  go  to  bed.  The  aforesaid  Mr  Aubrey  knew  two 
gentlewomen  that  did  thus  when  they  were  young  maids,  and  they  had  dreams 
of  those  that  married  them. 

But  a  great  many  of  the  wittiest  part  of  your  sex  laugh  at  these  common 
superstitions ;  but  then  they  are  apt  to  run  into  worse.  They  give  themselres 
up  to  the  reading  of  the  cabalistical  systems  of  sylphs,  and  gnomes,  and  man- 
drakes, which  are  very  wicked  and  delusive  imaginations. 

I  would  not  have  you  imagine,  ladies,  that  I  impute  these  things  as  infirm- 
ities and  frailties  peculiar  to  your  sex.  No;  men,  and  great  men  too,  and 
scholars,  and  even  statesmen,  and  princes  themselves,  have  been  tainted  with 
superstitions ;  and  where  they  infect  the  minds  of  such  great  personages,  tliey 
make  the  deeper  impression,  according  to  the  stronger  and  more  manly  ideas 
they  have  of  them.  Their  greater  degree  of  strength  in  the  intellect  only  sub- 
jects them  to  greater  weaknessoB.  Suoh  was  even  the  great  Paracelsus,  the 
wonder  and  miracle  of  learning  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived ;  and  such  were  all 
his  followers,  scholars,  statesmen,  divines,  and  princes,  that  are  talismanists. 

These  talismans  that  Paracelsus  pretends  to  owe  to  ths  excogitation  and 
invention  of  honest  art,  seem  to  me  to  be  of  a  very  diabolical  nature,  and  to 
owe  their  rise  to  being  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  heathen  gods.  Thus  the 
cabalists,  pretending  to  a  vast  penetration  into  arts  and  sciences  (though  all 
their  thoughts  are  chimeras  and  extravagancies,  unless  they  be  helped  by  pre- 
ternatural means),  say  they  have  found  out  the  several  methods  appropriated 
to  the  several  planets.  They  have  appropriated  gold  to  the  sun  on  the  Sunday, 
silver  to  the  momi  on  the  Monday,  iron  to  Mars  on  the  Tuesday,  quicksilver 
to  Mercury  on  the  Wednesday,  tin  to  Jupiter  on  the  Thursday,  copper  or  brass 
to  Venus  on  the  Friday,  and  lead  to  Saturn  on  the  Saturday.  The  methods 
they  take  in  forming  these  talismans  are  too  long  to  dwell  upon  here;  but  the 
properties  which  they  pretend  belong  to  them  are,  that  the  first  talisman  or 
seal  of  the  sun  will  make  a  man  beloved  by  all  princes  and  potentates,  and 
cause  him  to  abound  with  all  the  riches  his  heart  can  wish.  The  second 
preserves  travellers  from  danger,  and  is  favourable  to  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  workmen.  The  third  carries  destruction  to  any  place  where  it  is  put ; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  certain  great  minister  of  state  ordered  one  of  these  to  be 
carried  into  England  in  the  times  of  the  revolution  of  the  government  caused 
by  Oliver  CromwelL  The  fourth,  they  pretend,  cures  fevers  and  other  dis- 
eases ;  and  if  it  be  put  under  the  bolster,  it  makes  the  proprietor  have  true 
dreams,  in  which  he  sees  all  he  desires  to  know.  The  fifth,  according  to  them, 
renders  a  man  lucky  and  fortunate  in  all  his  businesses  and  undertakings ;  it 
dissipates  melancholy,  drives  away  all  importunate  cares,  and  bw^mKw?  panic 
fears  from  the  mind.  The  sixth,  by  being  put  into  the  liquor  which  any  one 
drinks,  reconciles  mortal  enemies,  and  makes  them  intimate  friends ;  it  gains 
the  love  of  all  women,  and  renders  the  proprietor  very  dexterous  in  the  art  of 
music.  The  seventh  makes  women  be  easily  brought  to  bed  without  pain; 
and  if  a  horseman  carries  it  in  his  left  boot,  himself  and  his  horse  become 
invulnerable. 
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This  Paracelsus  and  his  learned  followers  say  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  stars ;  but  I  cannot  help  arguing  these  acts  of  diabolical  impiety.  But  as 
these  arts  are  rarely  known  among  the  middling  part  of  msmkind,  I  shall 
neither  open  their  mysteries  nor  inveigh  again§t  them  any  further. 

The  persons  who  are  most  to  be  avoided  are  your  ordinary  fortune-telling 
women  and  men  about  this  town,  whose  houses  ought  to  be  avoided  as  a  plague 
or  a  pestilence,  either  because  they  are  cheats  and  impostors,  or  because  they 
deal  with  black  arts,  none  of  them  that  I  know  having  any  pretensions  to  the 
gift  of  a  second-sight.  Among  many,  a  few  of  the  most  notorious  that  I  can 
call  to  mind  now,  are  as  follow. 

The  first  and  chiefest  of  these  mischievous  fortune-tellers  is  a  woman  that 
does  not  live  far  from  the  Old  Bailey.  And  truly  the  justice  hall  in  that  place 
is  the  properest  place  for  her  to  appear  at,  where,  if  she  was  tried  for  pretend- 
ing to  give  charms  written  upon  paper  with  odd  scrawls,  which  she  calls 
figures,  she  would  be  probably  convicted,  and  very  justly  condemned,  and 
doomed  to  have  her  last  journey  from  the  Old  Bailey  to  Newgate,  and  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The  other  is  a  fellow  that  lives  in  Moorfields,  in  which 
place,  those  who  go  to  consult  him  ought  to  live  all  their  life-times  at  the 
famous  palaces  of  the  senseless  men.  He  is  the  successor  of  the  famous  Br 
Trotter,  whose  widow  he  married;  and  from  being  a  tailor,  and  patching  men's 
garments,  he  now  cuts  flourishes  with  his  shears  upon  parchment,  considers 
the  heayens  as  a  garment,  and  from  the  spangles  thereupon  he  calculates  na> 
tivities,  and  sets  up  for  a  very  profound  astrologer.  The  third  is  an  ignorant 
fellow  that  kaws  out  strange  predictions  in  Crow  alley,  of  whose  croaking 
noise  I  shall  here  take  no  notice,  he  having  been  sufficiently  mauled  in  the 
most  ingenious  Spectators.  These,  and  such  counterfeits  as  these,  I  would 
desire  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  avoid.  The  only  two  really  learned  men 
that  I  ever  knew  in  the  art  of  astrology  were  ray  good  friends,  Dr  Williams 
and  Mr  Oadbory ;  and  I  thought  it  necessary  to  pay  this  esteem  to  their 
manes,  let  the  world  judge  of  them  what  it  will.  I  will  here  say  no  more,  nor 
hinder  you  any  longer,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  from  the  diversion  which  my 
good  old  friend,  who  is  now  departed  this  life,  has  prepared  for  you  in  his  book, 
which  a  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  revised,  and  only  subscribe 
myself^ 

Yours,  &c., 

Duncan  Campbell. 
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VERSES    TO    Mr    CAMPBELL 

ON   THS   BISTORT  OP 

HIS    LIFE    AND    ADVENTURES. 


I  COURT  no  muie  amid  the  tuneful  throns^. 
Thy  genius,  Campbell,  shall  inspire  my  song ; 
The  gentle  summons  every  thought  obeys. 
Wakens  my  soul,  and  turns  it  all  to  lays. 
Among  the  thousand  wonders  thou  hast  shown, 
I,  in  a  moment,  am  a  poet  grown ; 
The  rising  images  each  other  meet, 
Fall  into  verse,  and  dance  away  with  fieet. 
Now  with  thy  Cupid  and  thy  lamb  I  rove 
Through  ev'ry  blooming  mead  and  fragrant  grove. 
A  thousand  things  I  can  myself  divine. 
My  little  genii,  whisper  them  to  mine ; 


Beyond  the  grave  I  see  thy  deathless  fame, 

The  fair  and  young  all  singing  Campbell's  name ; 

And  Love  himse)f,  for  love  and  thou  are  friends. 

He  joins  the  chorus,  and  his  dart  defends. 

What  noisy  talker  can  thy  magic  boast  ? 

Let  those  dull  wretches  try  who  scorn  thee  most. 

O  sacred  silence !  let  me  ever  dwell 

With  the  sweet  muses  in  thy  lonelv  cell ; 

Or,  else  bind  up  in  thy  eternal  chain, 

Scandal,  and  worse,  and  all  that  talk  in  vain. 

M.  FOWKB. 


TO     Mrs    FOWKE; 
OCCASIONED   BY   THE    FOREGOING   VERSES. 


SwsRT  nightbgate !  whose  artful  numbers  show 
Expressive  eloquence  to  silent  woe. 
Sing  on,  and  in  thy  sex's  power  presume. 
By  praising  Campbell,  to  strike  nation's  dumb. 
Whene'er  you  ling,  silent  as  he  they'll  stand, 
Speak  by  their  eves,  grow  eloouent  by  hand ; 
Tongues  are  confusion,  but  as  learnt  by  you. 
All  but  Pythagoras's  doctrine's  true. 


Campbell  and  he  taught  silence— had  he  heard 
How  much  thy. lays  to  silence  were  preferred. 
He  had  recanted  from  thy  powerftd  song. 
And  justlv  wished  each  organ  had  a  tongue. 
But  could  he  see  what  you,  in  every  line. 
Prophetic  tell  of  Campbell*s  sight  divine ; 
Like  CsBsar's  sons,  his  loosened  nerves  must  break. 
And  ask  the  cause,  or  make  his  Campbell  speak. 


TO    Mr    CAMPBELL, 


Milton's  immortal  wish  *  you  sure  must  foci. 
To  point  those  fates  which  you  to  all  reveal ; 
if  second  sight  so  much  alarms  mankind. 
What  transports  must  it  give  to  know  thy  mind ! 
Thy  book  is  not  the  shadow  of  thy  worth. 
Like  distant  lights,  which  set  some  picture  forth. 


But  if  the  artist's  skill  we  nearer  trace. 
And  strictly  view  each  feature  of  the  face ; 
We  find  the  charms  that  animates  the  whole, 
And  leave  the  body  to  adore  the  soul. 
Milton's  immortal  wish  yon  sure  must  feel, 
To  point  more  iates,  wlUch  you  to  all  reveal. 

J.  Philips. 


THE    PARALLEL. 

TO  Mr  CAMPBELL. 


As  Denham  siQgs,  mysterious  'twas  the  same. 
Should  be  the  prophet's  and  the  poet's  name ;  ^ 
But  while  the  sons  of  genius  join  to  praise. 
What  thine  presaging  dictates  to  their  lays ; 
The  things  they  sweetly  sing,  and  you  fore- 
shew, 
Open  the  Sampson  riddle  to  our  view ; 


Strong  are  thy  prophecies,  their  numbers  sweet, 
And  with  the  lion  combs  of  honey  meet. 
Late  or  fantastic  cabalistic  schemes. 
Of  wakmg  whimsies,  or  of  feverish  dreams, 
New  cobweb  threads  of  poetry  were  spun, 
In  gaudy  snares,  like  flies,  were  witlings  won. 
Their  brains  entangled,  and  our  art  undone. 


"To  Me  and  toll 


Of  thingt  iariaible  to  mortal  fight" 


f  Vatxs.    8m  the  *'  ProgrMS  of  Learning." 


Pabadxce  Lost. 
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Pope  first  desoended  from  a  moDkish  race. 
Cheapens  the  chanas  of  art  and  daubs  her  fiuse ; 
From  Gabalis  *  his  mushroom  fictions  rise, 
Lop  off  his  Sylph,  and  his  Belinda  f  dies ; 
Th'  attending  insects  hover  in  the  air, 
No  longer  than  they're  present,  is  she  fair. 
Some  dart  those  eye-beams,  which  the  youth's 

beguile. 
And  some  sit  conquering  in  a  dimpUog  smile ; 
Some  pinch  the  tucker,  and  some  smooth  the 

smock. 
Some  guard  an  upper—some  a  lower  lock. 
But  if  these  truant  body-guards  escape, 
In  whip  the  gnomes,  and  strait  commit  a  rape. 
The  curling  honours  of  her  head  they  seize, 
Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  they  please ; 
Bat  if  to  angry  frowns  her  brow  she  bends. 
Upon  her  ft^nt  some  sullen  gnome  descends; 
Whisks  thron)(h  the  Airrows  with  its  airy  form, 
Bristles  her  eye-brows,  and  directs  the  storm. 
As  wide  from  these  are  Addisonian  themes, 
As  angels  thoughts  are  from  distempered  dreams ; 
Spenser  and  he,  to  image  nature  knew. 
Like  living  persons,  vice  and  virtue  drew ; 
At  once  instructed  and  well  pleased  we  read, 
While  in  sweet  morals  these  two  poets  laid, 
No  less  to  wisdom  than  to  wit  pretence. 
They  led  by  music,  but  they  led  to  sense. 

But  Pope  scarce  ever  force  to  fancy  joins. 
With  dancing-master's  feet  e<juips  his  Unes, 
Plumes  empty  fancy,  and  in  tmsel  shines. 
Or  if  by  chance  his  fancy  seems  to  lead 
^\llere  one  poor  moral  fhintly  shows  its  head ; 
*Tis  like  a  judge,  that,  reverendly  dressed. 
Peeps  through  the  pageants  at  a  Lord  Mayor's 

feast; 
By  starts  he  reasons,  and  seems  wise  by  fits. 
Such  wit's  called  wisdom,  that  has  lost  Its  wits. 
Unnamed  by  me  this  witling  bard  had  been, 
Had  not  the  writers  caused  the  reader's  sin ; 
But  less  by  comedies  and  lewd  romances. 
Are  ruined  less  by  French  lascivious  dances. 
Than  by  such  rhymer's  masqueraded  fancies. 

From  such  the  root  of  superstition  grew, 
Whoee  old  charms  fertile,  daily  branched  in  view ; 
From  such  chimeras  first  inspired,  the  fair, 
The  conj'rer's  ring  approached,  and  Jesuit's  chair, 
Thrtmged  to  the  doors   where   magic   rogues 

divined. 
And  sold  out  ignes  fatui  to  the  mind. 

W^izards  and  Jesuits  differ  but  in  name. 
Both  demon's  envoys  and  their  trade  the  same ; 
Weak  wills  they  lead,  and  vapoured  minds  com- 

maud. 
And  play  tlie  game  into  each  other'k  hand ; 
Like  spiritual  jugglers  at  the  cup  and  ball, 
Rising  by  foolish  maids,  that  long  to  fall. 
Some  into  love  they  damn,  and  some  they  pray. 
For  green-sick  minds  are  caught  a  different  way. 
To  the  same  end,  through  several  paths  they  run. 
Priests  to  undo,  and  maids  to  be  undone. 
Some  blacker  diarms,  some  whiter  spells,  ci^ole, 
As  some  lick  wall,  and  some  devour  a  coal. 
Here  ladies,  strong  in  vapours,  see  men's  faces 
Imprinted  in  the  conjuror's  dazzling  glasses. 
There,  when  in  spring-time,  the  too-praying  priest 
Toasts,  and  does  something  better— to  the  best. 


•  The  "  History  of  the  Count  de  Gabalis ,"  whence  he 
has  taken  the  machinery  of  his  "  Rape  of  tho  Tx>ck." 
t  MnFSnner. 


A  spouse  is  promised  on  nest  Baptist's*  feast 
First  some  young  contrite  rake's  enjoined  tc 

marry. 
Lest  madam's  forced  to  squeak  for't,  or  miicarry. 
In  June,  the  lass  does  to  the  fields  repair, 
Where  good  Sir  Domino  just  took  the  air. 
When,  O  strange  wonder  !  near  a  plantain  root. 
She  finds  a  coal— and  so  a  spouse  to  boot ; 
She  longs  to  dream— and  to  secnra  the  sport. 
That  very  day  the  youth  designed  must  court. 
He  does :  she  struck  with  fancy  and  delight, 
Bespeaks  her  fancy  strangely— ndreams  at  night 
The  yielding  fair,  the  ravished  youth  obtains ; 
A  maid  she  passes— so  his  child's  free  gains. 
He  has  the  pleasure,  yet  is  saved  the  painsL 
Thus  when  priests  wench,  to  cure  the  growing  evi 
Poor  St  John  Baptist  mast  fore-run  the  devil. 

But  if  the  ladies  fall,  at  fiOl  of  leaf. 
Or  in  the  winter,  still  there's  fresh  relief; 
Let  her  lace  close  four  months,  and  if  she  can, 
St  Agnes  f  heals  the  breach  and  brings  the  man. 
Thus  a  lewd  priest  to  vapoured  virgins  cants, 
And  into  pimps  converts  his  vestal  saints. 

O !  dire  effects  of  masqued  impiety  ! 
And  shall  they,  Christian  muse,  have  aids  fh>m 

thee  ? 
Wilt  thoU|  like  witty  heathens,  lewdly  given^ 
Into  Gehenna  metamorphose  heaven  ? 
Wilt  thou ?—0,  no;  forbid  the  unhallow'd  song, 
Such  profanations  to  Rome's  bard  belong. 
Let  one,  who  gods  and  goddesses  adores, 
Paint  them  like  rakes  and  bullies,  •  bawds  and 
whores? 

Our  genii,  Campbell,  shall  be  all  divine. 
Shall  high  o'er  theirs  as  much  distinguished  shine. 
As  o*er  such  priests  or  chiromancers  thine. 
Thine,  which  do  future  time's  events  command 
To  leap  to  sight  and  in  thy  presence  stand. 
Thine,  whose  eyes  glowing  with  a  gifted  ray. 
New  roads  of  life  o'er  wisdom's  Alps  survey, 
And  guide  benighted  travellers  to-day. 
Let  me,  for  once,  a  daring  prophet  be  : 
Mark,  from  this  hour,  that  poetry  thou'lt  see, 
Date  a  new  era  from  thy  book  and  thee. 
Tliy  book,  where,  through  the  stories  thou  hast 

laid. 
All  moral  wisdom's  to  the  mind  conveyed ; 
And  thus  far  prophecies  each  page,  that  all 
Must  rise  by  virtue,  or  by  vices  fall. 

Poets  shiul  blush  to  see  their  wit  outdone. 
Resume  their  reason,  and  assert  its  throne ; 
Shall  fables  still  for  virtue's  sake  commend. 
And  wit,  the  means,  shall  wisdom  make  its  end. 

Who  hopes  to  please,  shall  strive  to  please  by 


Shall,  gaining  fame,  earn  hard  whate'er  he  gains; 
And  Denham's  morals  join  to  Denham's  strains. 
Here  paint  the  Thames  "  when  running  to  the  sea, 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity ;" 
There  show  both  kings  and  subjects  "  one  excess 
Makes  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  tess."! 
Shall  climb  and  sweat  and  falling,  climb  up  still, 
Before  he  gains  the  height  of  Cooper's  Hill. 
In  Windsor  Forest,  if  some  trifUng  grace 
Gives,  at  first  blush,  the  whole  a  pleasing  face  ; 
*T!s  wit  'tis  true,  hut  then  'tis  common  plaoe. 


*  See  the  "  Dodication  of.Mr  Campbell's  Life' 
+  See  Mr  Campbell's  "  Dedication.^' 
I  See  Cooper's  Hill. 
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The  landBcape-writer  branches  out  a  wood. 
When  digging  hard  fort,  finds  a  silver  flood. 
Here  paints  the  woodcock,  quivering  iu  the  air, 
And  there  the  bounding  stag  and  quaking  hare ; 
Describes  the  pheasant's  scarlet-circied  eye. 
And  next  the  slaughtering  gun  that  makes  him 

die. 
From  common  epithets  that  fame  derives 
By  which  his  most  uncommon  merit  lives, 
'  lis  true,  if  finest  notes  alone  could  show, 
(Tuned  justly  high,  or  regularly  low), 
That  we  should  feme  to  these  mere  vocals  give, 
Pope,  more  than  we  can  offer,  should  receive. 
For,  when  some  gliding  river  is  his  theme. 
His  lines  run  smoother  than  the  smoothest  stream ; 
Not  so^hen  through  the  trees  fierce  Boreas  blows ; 
The  period  blustering  with  the  tempest  grows. 
But  what  fool's  periods  read,  for  period's  sake  ? 
Such  chimes  improve  not  heads,  but  make  'em 

ache. 
Though  strict  in  cadence  on  the  numbers  rub. 
Their  frothy  substance  is  whip- syllabub ; 
With  most  serapliic  emptiness  they  roll, 
Sound  without  sense,  and  body  without  soul. 

Not  such  the  bands  that  give  you  just  applause, 
Each  from  intrinsic  worth  thy  praises  draws ; 
Morals,  in  cv'ry  page,  where'er  they  look. 
They  find  divinely  scattered  through  thy  book. 
They  find  thee  studious,  with  praiseworthy  strife. 
To  smooth  the  future  roads  of  human  life ; 
To  help  the  weak,  and  to  confirm  the  strong, 
Make  our  griefs  vanish,  and  our  bliss  prolong ; 
With  Phineus  equal  find  thy  large  desert, 
'And,  in  thy  praise,  would  equal  Milton's  art. 

Some  fools,  we  know,  in  spite  of  nature  bom, 
Would  make  thee  theirs,  as  they  are  mankind's 

scorn. 
But  still  'tis  one  of  truth's  unerring  rules, 
No  sage  can  rise  without  a  host  of  fools. 
Coxcombs  (by  whose  eternal  din  o'ercome, 
The  wise,  in  just  revenge,  might  wish  them  dumb). 
Say,  on  the  world,  your  dumbness  you  impose 
And  give  you  organs  they  deserve  to  lose ; 


Impose,  indeed,  on  aU  the  world  you  would. 
If  you  but  held  your  tongue,  because  you  could ; 
'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  keeping  silence  still, 
In  one,  who,  could  he  speak,  would  speak  with 

skill. 
Is  worse,  or  talk  in  these  who  talk  so  ill. 
Why,  on  that  tongue,  should  purposed  silence 

dwell, 
Whence  ev'ry  word  would  drop  an  oracle  ? 
More  fools  of  thy  known  foresight  make  a  jest. 
For  all  hate  greatest  gifts,  who  share  the  least, 
(As  Pope  calls  Dryden  often  to  the  test*). 
Such  from  thy  pen  should  Irwin's  scntencef  wait, 
And  at  the  gallows  own  the  judge  of  fate. 
Or  while  with  feeble  impotence  they  rail. 
Write  wonders  on,  and  with  the  wise  prevail. 

Sooner  shall  Denham  cease  to  be  renowned, 
Or  Pope  for  Denham's  sense  quit  empty  sound; 
To  Addison's  immortal  heights  shall  rise, 
Or  the  dwarf  reach  him  in  his  native  skies ; 
Sooner  shall  real  gipsies  grow  most  fair. 
Or  false  ones,  weighty  truths,  like  thine,  declare. 
Than  these  poor  scandal-mongers  hit  their  aim. 
And  blemish  thine  or  Caril's  acknowledged  fame. 

Great  Nostradamus  thus  his  age  advised. 
The  mob  his  counsels  jeered,  some  bards  despised^ 
Him ;  still,  neglecting  these,  his  genius  fired, 
A  king  encouraged,  and  the  world  admired. 
Greater  (as  time's  great  tide  increased)  he  grew, 
When  distant  ages  proved  what  truths  he  knew. 
Thy  nobler  book,  a  greater  king  received, 
Whence,  I  predict,  and  claim  to  be  believed, 
That,  by  posterity,  less  fame  shall  be. 
To  Nostradamus  granted  than  to  thee ; 
Thee,  whom  the  best  of  kings  does  so  defend. 
And  (myself  barring)  the  best  bards  commend. 
H.  Stanhope. 

Whitehall,  June  6,  1720. 


*  See  many  places  of  hit  "Notes  on  Homer." 
t  See  Mr  Campbell's  "  Life." 

}  Alluding  to  the  yerse,  S«d  eum  /aha  Damut,  nil 
nisi  Nostra  Damut, 


REMARKABLE  PASSAGE  OF  AN  APPARITION, 

RELATED   BY   THE   REV.  DR   RUDDLE,  OF    LAUNCESTON   IN   CORNWALL, 

IN   THE   YEAR  IM& 


In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  disease  happened 
in  this  town  of  Launceston,  and  some  of  my 
scholars  died  of  it.  Among  others  who  fell  under 
the  malignity  then  triumphing,  was  John  Elliot, 
the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Elliot  of  Treherse,  Esq., 
a  stripling  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  of 
more  than  common  parts  and  ingenuity.  At  his 
own  particular  request,  I  preached  at  the  funeral, 
which  happened  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1665. 
In  my  discourse  (ut  mos  reique  locique  pos- 
tulabat),  I  spoke  some  words  in  commendation  of 
the  young  gentleman ;  such  as  might  endear  his 


memory  to  those  that  knew  him,  and,  withal, 
tended  to  preserve  his  example  to  the  fry  which 
went  to  school  with  him,  and  were  to  continue 
there  after  him.  An  ancient  gentleman,  who 
was  then  in  the  church,  was  much  aifected  with 
the  discourse,  and  was  often  heard  to  repeat,  the 
same  evening,  an  expression  I  then  used  out  of 
Virgil  :— 

"  £t  piier  ipse  fuit  cantari  dlgnus." 
The  reason  why  this  grave  gentleman  was  so 
concerned  at  the  character,  was  a  reflection  he 
made  upon  a  son  of  his  own,  who  being  about  the 
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MdM  9§^  ind|  bvt  ft  raw  BMnttM  bcAvef  not  lui- 
wwOsf  «f  the  fflie  efaaraeter  I  gcve  of  tho  young 
BIr  BSott,  wtt  now,  by  ft  strftngft  ftociclent»  finite 
loit  ftft  to  hiv  parent's  hopes  and  all  ezpecUtion 
of  any  flutliei  eonA>rt  by  tatai. 

'iDO  fvDefflil  fftes  beiiig  over*  I  wsb  no  sooner 
ooine  oQt  Of  toe  dinreh,  bot  I  round  nfyself  most 
eoartooilrfy  aiseosted  by  diis  oM  gentlenian ;  and 
wKh  an  nnnsoal  importtmity,  ahnost  forced 
^gihHt  my  faomoiir  to  see  Us  hou^  that  niglit ; 
nor  ^onld  I  have  rescned  myself  from  his  Und- 
■ess*  bad  not  Mr  EUett  hiterposed  and  pleaded 
tide  to  me  fbr  tho  whole  of  the  day,  which,  as  he 
said,  he  would  resiffn  to  no  tsaa  Hereupon 
I  got  loose  for  that  tnne,  but  #as  oonstrainea  to 
kate  ft  promise  behind  me  to  wait  npon  him  at 
bis  own  house  the  Monday  Mh^hng.  They 
then  seemed  to  satisfy,  but  before  Monday  came 
I  had  a  new  message  to  request  me  that,  if  it 
wet«  poisfbte,  I  would  be  there  on  the  Sunday. 
The  second  attempt  i  resisted^  by  answering  that 
it  was  agahist  my  oonfenicnee,  and  the  duty 
which  ftHat  own  people  etpected  Ihnn  me.  Tet 
wai^  not  the  gentleman  at  rest,  for  he  sent  me 
another  letter  on  the  Sunday,  by  no  means  to 
fid  on  the  Monday,  and  so  to  order  my  busmess 
as  to  spend  with  hhn  two  or  three  days  at  least. 
I  was  indeed  startled  at  so  much  eagerness,  and 
so  nnny  dnnnhigs  for  a  visit,  without  any  busi- 
noss;  and  began  to  suspect  that  there  must 
needs  be  some  design  in  the  bottom  of  all  this 
eteesB  of  etartesy.  For  I  had  no  Ihmiiiarlty, 
scarce  common  acquaintaaee  with  the  gentleman 
or  tils  fottily ;  nor  eoold  I  hnagfaie  whence  shonld 
arise  snefa  a  Ihlsh  of  friendship  on  the  sudden. 

On  the  Monday  1  went,  and  paid  my  promised 
deroir,  and  met  with  entertainment  as  free  and 
plentifM  at  the  invitation  was  hnportunate. 
Hiere  also  I  found  a  neighbouring  minister,  who 
pretended  t«  call  in  acddentally,  bot  by  the 
seqael  I  8up|iose  it  otherwise.  Aiter  dinner  this 
brother  of  the  ooat  undertook  to  show  me  the 
gardens,  wtiere^  is  We  were  walking,  be  gave  me 
the  irst  diseovery  of  what  was  mainly  intended 
ift  nil  tUs  treat  and  complbnent 

First  he  began  io  tdt  the  tefortunity  of  the 
lamily  hi  genml,  end  then  gave  an  instance  hi 
the  yomigest  son.  He  related  what  a  hopeftil, 
^ir%htiyTad  he  tetely  was;  and  how  melancholic 
and  sottish  he  Was  now  grown.  Then  did  he 
with  much  passion  lament;  that  his  iU-humonr 
shonld  io  hksredibly  subdue  his  reason  $  for,  says 
ha,  the  poor  boy  beH^vel  himself  to  be  haunted 
with  gfaosti,  tad  it  oonfldent  that  he  meets  with  an 
evi  mirft  in  a  eertafai  field  about  half  a  mile  from 
tUi  ptaoe,at  often  fts  he  goes  that  way  to  school. 

In  flw  midst  of  our  twaddle,  the  old  gentleman 
and  Ut  lady  (as  observing  thefr  cue  exactly) 
cmne  ap  to  us.  Upon  their  i^roadi,  and  point- 
hm  me  to  the  arbour,  the  parson  renews  the 
rwlan  to  met  and  the^  fthe  parents  of  the 
ywnib)  eonlrmed  what  he  iaM«  and  added  many 
mhiafee  circuuiatanoet,  ih  a  long  narrative  of  the 
wholn.  in  ifaie,  they  all  three  desired  my 
thoughts  and  advice  in  the  aflkir. 

1  wn  «»ft  ftble  to  colleet  thoughts  enough  on 
tbo  midea  to  fnmk  a  Judgipent  upmi  what  they 
had  taid,  only  1  aatwered,  that  the  thfaig  which 
tlie  ymith  reported  to  them  wks  strange,  yet  not 
incredibla*  ind  tinit  I  kne#  not  then  what  to 


think  or  my  of  H;  but  if  the l«l  wouM  be  free 
to  me  in  talk,  and  trust  me  with  his  counsels,  I 
had  hopes  to  give  them  a  better  aooount  of  my 
opinion  the  next  day. 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  so  much,  but  I  per- 
ceived myself  m  the  q>ringle  their  courtship  had 
laid  for  me ;  for  the  old  lady  was  not  able  to  hide 
her  hnpatiencef  but  her  son  must  be  called  im- 
mediatdy.  T^s  1  was  forced  to  comply  with 
and  oonsent  to,  so  that  drawing  off  from  the 
company  to  an  orchard  near  by,  she  went  her- 
aAf,  and  brought  him  to  me,  and  left  bim  with 
me. 

It  was  the  main  drift  of  all  these  three  to  per- 
snade  me  that  either  the  boy  was  lazy,  and  glad 
of  any  excuse  to  keep  from  the  school,  or  that  he 
was  in  love  with  some  wench  and  ashamed  to 
confess  it;  or  that  he  had  a  fetch  upon  his 
father  to  get  money  and  new  dothes,  that  he 
might  range  to  London  after  a  brother  he  had 
there ;  and  therefore  they  begged  of  me  to  dis- 
covet  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  accordingly  to 
dissuade,  advise,  or  reprove  Um,  but  chiefly,  by 
all  means,  to  undeceive  him  as  to  the  fancy  of 
ghosts  and  spfrits. 

I  soon  entered  into  a  close  oonferenoe  with  the 
youths  and  at  first  was  very  cautious  not  to  dis- 
lease  him,  but  by  smooth  words  to  ingratiate 
myself  and  get  within  him,  for  I  doubted  he  would 
be  too  distrustful  or  too  reserved.  But  we  had 
scarcely  passed  the  first  situation,  and  begun 
to  speak  io  the  bushiess,  before  I  found  tiiat 
there  needed  no  policy  to  screw  myself  into  his 
breast ;  for  he  most  openly,  and  with  all  obliging 
candour  did  aver,  that  he  loved  his  book,  and 
desired  noting  more  than  to  be  bred  a  scholar ; 
that  he  had  not  the  least  respect  for  any  of  wo- 
mdn-kind,  as  his  mother  gave  out ;  and  that  the 
only  request  he  wouM  make  to  his  parents  was, 
that  they  would  but  believe  his  constant  as- 
sertions concerning  the  woman  he  was  disturbed 
with,  in  the  fleldcalled  ilwHigker^BroaM  Qmaiili. 
He  told  me  with  all  naked  freedom,  and  a  fiood 
of  tears,  that  his  friends  were  unkind  and  unjust 
to  him,  neither  to  believe  nor  pity  him ;  and  that 
if  any  man  (making  a  bow  to  me)  would  but  go 
with  him  to  the  place,  he  might  be  convinced 
that  the  thing  was  real,  &c 

By  this  tfane  he  found  me  apt  to  compassionate 
his  condition,  and  to  be  attentive  to  his  relation 
of  it,  and  therefore  he  went  on  in  this  way : — 

**  This  woman  which  appears  to  me,"  saith  he, 
**  lived  a  neighbour  here  to  my  father,  and  died 
about  eight  years  since;  her  name,  Dorothy 
EHni^e,  of  such  a  stature,  such  age,  and  such 
complexion.  She  never  speaks  to  me,  but  passeth 
by  hastily,  and  always  leaves  the  foot-path  to  me, 
and  she  commonly  m^ts  me  twice  or  three  times 
m  the  breadth  of  the  field. 

**  H  was  about  two  months  before  I  took  any 
notice  of  it,  and  though  the  shape  of  the  face 
was  in  my  memory,  yet  I  did  not  recall  the  name 
of  the  person,  but  without  more  thoughtfulness, 
I  did  suppose  it  was  some  woman  who  lived 
thereabout,  and  had  frequent  occasion  that  way. 
Nor  did  I  imagine  anything  to  the  contrary  be- 
fore she  began  to  meet  me  constantly,  morning 
and  evening,  and  alwa^  in  the  same  field,  and 
sometimei  twice  or  thrice  in  the  breadth  of  it. 

**  The  first  tfane  I  took  notice  of  her  was  about 
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a  year  since,  and  when  I  first  began  to  suspect 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  gbost,  I  had  courage  enough 
not  to  bo  afraid,  but  kept  it  to  myself  a  good 
while,  and  only  wondered  very  much  about  it 
I  did  often  spealc  to  it,  but  never  had  a  word  in 
answer.  Then  I  changed  my  way,  and  went  to 
school  the  Under  Horse  Road,  and,  then  she 
always  met  me  in  the  narrow  lane,  between  the 
Quarry  Park  and  the  Nursery,  which  was 
worse. 

**  At  length  I  began  to  be  terrified  at  it,  and 
prayed  continually  that  God  would  either  free 
me  from  it  or  let  me  know  the  meaning  of  it. 
Night  and  day,  sleeping  and  waking,  the  shape 
was  ever  running  in  my  mind,  and  I  often  did  re- 
peat these  places  of  Scripture,  (with  that  he  takes 
a  small  Bible  out  of  his  pocket,)  Job,  vii,  14  :— 
*  Thon  scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  temptest  me 
through  visions.'  And  Deuteronomy,  zxviiL  67 : 
'  In  the  morning,  thou  shalt  say.  Would  God  it 
were  evening ;  and  at  evening  thou  shalt  say. 
Would  God  it  were  morning ;  for  the  fear  of  thy 
heart,  wherewith  thou  shiJt  fear,  and  for  the 
dght  of  thine  eyes,  which  thou  shaK  see.'*' 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  lad's  inge- 
nuity in  the  application  of  these  pertinent  Scrip- 
tures to  his  condition,  and  desired  hun  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"  When,"  says  he,  "by  degrees,  I  grew  very 
pensive,  inasmuch  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  by 
all  our  family ;  whereupon,  being  urged  to  it,  I 
told  my  brother  William  of  it,  and  he  privately 
acquainted  my  father  and  mother,  and  they  kept 
it  to  themselves  for  some  time. 

"  The  success  of  this  discovery  was  only  thb ; 
they  did  sometimes  laugh  at  me,  sometimes  chide 
me,  but  still  commanded  me  to  keep  to  my  school, 
and  pot  such  fopperies  out  of  my  head.  I  did 
acoonlingly  go  to  school  often,  but  always  met 
the  woman  in  the  way." 

This,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
vea,  as  much  as  heki  a  dialogue  of  near  two 
homrs,  was  our  conference  in  the  orchard,  which 
ended  with  my  proffer  to  him,  that,  without  making 
any  privy  to  our  intents,  I  would  next  morning 
walk  with  him  to  the  place,  about  six  o'clock. 
He  was  even  transported  with  joy  at  the  men- 
tion of  it,  and  replied,—*'  But  will  you,  sure,  sir? 
Will  you,  sure,  sir?  Thank  God!  Now  I  hope 
I  shall  be  relieved."  From  this  conclusion  we 
retired  Into  the  house. 

The  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  Mr  Sam  were 
impatient  to  know  the  event,  insomuch  that  they 
came  out  of  the  parlour  Into  the  hall  to  meet  us; 
and  seeing  the  lad  look  cheerfully,  the  first  com- 
pliment fiom  the  old  man  was,  "  Come  Mr  Rnd- 
dlle,  you  have  talked  with  him ;  I  hope  now  he 
will  have  more  wit  An  idle  boy !  an  idle  boy  t" 
At  these  words,  the  lad  ran  up  the  stah-s  to  his 
own  chamber,  without  replying,  and  I  soon  stop- 
ped the  curiosity  of  the  three  expectants  by  tell- 
faig  them  I  had  promised  silence,  and  was  resolved 
to  be  as  good  as  my  word;  but  when  things 
were  riper  they  might  know  all.  At  present,  I 
dedred  them  to  rest  in  my  faithfUl  promise,  that 
I  would  do  my  utmost  in  their  service,  and  for 
the  good  of  their  son.  With  this  they  were 
silenced;  I  cannot  sav  satisfied. 

The  next  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  lad 
WM  in  my  chamber,  and  very  brisk.    laroeeand 


went  with  him.  The  fieU  he  led  me  to  I  guessed 
to  be  twenty  acres,  in  an  open  country,  and 
about  three  furlongs  from  any  house.  We  went 
into  the  field,  and  had  not  gone  above  a  third 
part,  before  the  spectrum,  in  the  shape  of  a  wo- 
man, with  all  the  circumstances  he  had  described 
her  to  me  in  the  orchard  the  day  before,  (as  much 
as  the  suddenness  of  its  appearance  and  even- 
ition  would  permit  me  to  discover,)  met  us  and 
passed  by.  1  was  a  little  surprised  at  it,  and 
though  I  had  taken  up  a  firm  resolution  to  speak 
to  it,  yet  I  had  not  the  power,  nor  indeed  durst 
I  look  back ;  yet  I  took  care  not  to  show  any 
fear  to  my  pupfl  and  guide,  and  therefore  only 
telling  him  that  I  was  satisfied  in  the  truth  of 
his  complaint,  we  walked  to  the  end  of  the  field, 
and  returned,  nor  did  the  ghost  meet  us  that 
time  above  once.  I  perceived  in  the  young  man 
a  kind  of  boldness,  mixed  with  astonishment ; 
the  first  caused  bv  my  presence,  and  the  proof 
he  had  given  of  his  own  relation,  and  the  other 
by  the  sight  of  his  persecutor. 

In  short,  we  went  home :  I  somewhat  puzzled, 
he  much  animated.  At  our  return,  the  gentle- 
woman, whose  inquisitiveness  had  missed  us, 
watched  to  speak  with  me.  I  gave  her  a  con- 
venience, and  told  her  that  my  opinion  was  that 
her  son's  complaint  was  not  to  be  slighted,  nor 
altogether  discredited ;  yet,  that  my  judgment  hi 
his  case  was  not  settled.  I  gave  her  caution, 
moreover,  that  the  thhig  might  not  take  wind, 
lest  the  whole  country  should  rmg  with  what  we 
had  yet  no  assurance  o£ 

In  this  juncture  of  time  I  had  business  which 
would  admit  no  delay;  wherefore  I  went  for 
Launceston  that  evening,  but  promised  to  see 
them  again  next  week.  Yet  I  was  prevented  by 
an  occasion  which  pleaded  a  sufllcient  excuse ; 
for  my  wife  was  that  week  brought  home  from 
a  neighbour's  house  very  ilL  However,  my  mind 
was  upon  the  adventure.  I  studied  the  case,  and 
about  three  weeks  after  went  again,  resolving,  by 
the  help  of  God,  to  see  the  utmost 

The  next  morning  being  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1665k  I  went  to  the  haunted  field  by  myself,  and 
walked  the  breadth  of  the  field  without  any  en- 
counter. I  returned  and  took  the  other  walk, 
and  then  the  spectrum  appeared  to  me,  much 
about  the  same  place  where  I  saw  it  before,  when 
the  young  gentleman  was  with  me.  In  my 
thoughts,  It  moved  swifter  than  the  time  before, 
and  about  ten  feet  distance  from  me  on  my  right 
hand,  insomuch  that  I  had  not  time  to  speak,  as 
I  had  determined  with  myself  beforehand. 

The  evening  of  this  day,  the  parents,  the  son, 
and  myself,  being  in  the  chamhBr  where  I  lay, 
I  propounded  to  them  our  going  altogether  to 
the  place  next  morning,  and  after  some  asseve- 
ration that  there  was  no  danger  in  it,  we  all  re- 
solved upon  it  The  morning  behng  come,  lest 
we  should  ahurm  the  family  of  servants,  they  went 
under  the  pretence  of  seeing  a  field  of  wheat, 
and  I  took  my  horse  and  fetched  a  compass  an- 
other way,  and  so  met  at  the  stile  we  had  ap- 
pointed. 

Thence  we  all  four  walked  leisorely  into  the 
Quartels,  and  had  passed  above  half  the  field 
before  the  ghost  made  appearance.  It  then  came 
over  the  stile  just  before  us,  and  moved  with  that 
swiftness  that  by  the  time  we  had  gone  iht  or 
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wTen  iteps  it  passed  by.  I  hnmediately  tamed 
hesd  and  nn  after  H,  with  the  young  inaD  by  my 
aUe ;  we  saw  it  pass  over  the  stile  by  which  we 
entered,  bat  no  farther.  I  stepped  upon  the 
hedge  at  one  place,  he  at  another,  but  could  dis- 
cern nothing:  whereas,  1  dare  aver,  that  the 
swiftest  horse  In  England  could  not  have  conveyed 
himself  oat  or  sight  in  that  short  space  of  time. 
Two  things  1  observed  in  this  day's  appearance. 
1.  That  a  spaniel  dog,  who  followed  the  com- 
pany unregarded,  did  bark  and  run  away,  as  the 
speetmm  pasnd  by ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  oon- 
dode  that  it  was  not  our  fear  or  ihocy  which 
made  the  apparition.  2.  That  the  motion  of 
the  spectrum  was  not  gradation,  or  by  steps, 
and  moving  of  the  feet,  but  a  kind  of  gliding,  as 
chiktren  upon  tlie  ice,  or  a  boat  down  a  swift 
river,  which  punctually  answers  the  descriptions 
the  andenU  gave  of  their  Xmaros^  which  was 

HEuoDomrs. 

But  to  proceed.  This  ocular  evidence  dearly 
coavinced,  but,  withal,  strangely*  frightened  the 
old  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who  knew  this 
Dorothy  Dingle  in  her  lifetime,  were  at  her  bu- 
rial, and  now  plainly  saw  her  features  in  this  pre 
sent  apparition.  Tenconraged  them  as  well  as 
I  eould,  but  after  this  they  went  no  more.  How- 
ever, I  was  resolved  to  proceed,  and  use  such 
lawful  means  as  God  hath  discovered,  and  learned 
men  have  successfully  practised  in  these  irre- 
gular casea 

The  next  morning,  being  Thursday,  I  went 
out  very  early  by  myself,  and  walked  for  about 
on  hour's  space  in  meditation  and  prayer  in  the 
field  next  SMyoining  to  the  Quartils.  Soon  after 
five  I  stepped  over  the  stde  into  the  disturbed 
field,  and  had  not  gone  above  thirty  or  forty  paces 
before  the  ghost  appeared  at  the  ftirther  stile. 
I  spoke  to  it  with  a  loud  voioe,  in  some  such  sen- 
tences aa  the  way  of  these  dealings  directed  me ; 
whereupon  it  approached,  but  slowly,  and  when  I 
came  near,  it  moved  not  I  spake  again,  and  it 
answered,  in  a  voice  neither  very  audible  nor  in- 
tell%fble.  I  was  not  in  the  least  terrified,  and 
therefore  persisted  until  it  spake  again,  and  gave 
me  satisfaction.  But  the  work  could  not  be 
finished  at  this  time ;  wherefore,  the  same  evening, 
an  boor  after  sunset,  it  met  me  again  near 
the  same  place,  and  after  a  few  words  on  each 
side,  it  qoietly  vanished,  and  neither  doth  appear 
since,  nor  ever  will  more  to  any  man's  disturbance. 
The  discourse  in  the  morning  lasted  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

These  things  are  trae,  and  I  know  them  to  be 
so,  with  as  much  certainty  as  eyes  and  ears  can 
give  me,  and  until  I  can  be  persuaded  that  my 
senses  do  deceive  me  about  their  proper  object,  and 
by  that  persuasion  deprive  myself  or  the  strongest 
inducement  to  believe  the  Christian  religion,  I 
most  and  will  assert  that  these  things  in  this 
paper  are  true. 

As  for  the  manner  of  my  proceeding,  I  find  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  for  I  can  justify  it  to 
men  of  good  principles,  discretion,  and  recondite 
learning,  though  in  this  case  1  chose  to  content 
myself  in  the  assurance  of  the  thing,  rather  than 
be  at  the  unprofitable  trouble  to  presaade  others 
to  believe  it ;  for  I  know  full  well  with  what 
difficulty  relations  of  so  uncommon  a  nature  and 


practice  obtain  belief.  He  that  tells  such  a  story 
may  expect  to  be  dealt  withal  as  a  traveller  in 
Poland  by  the  robbers,  vis.,  first  murdered  and 
then  searched, — first  condemned  for  a  liar,  or 
superstitious,  and  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  have 
his  reasons  ond  proofs  examined.  This  incre- 
dulity may  be  attributed— 

1.  To  the  infinite  abuses  of  the  people,  and 
imnodiions  upon  their  faith  by  the  cunning  monks 
and  friars,  &c. « in  the  days  of  darkness  ond  popery ; 
for  they  made  apparitions  as  often  as  they  pleased, 
and  got  both  money  and  credit  by  quieting  the 
UrricuIammUa  vulgi,  which  their  own  artifice  had 
raised. 

2.  To  the  prevailing  of  Somatism  and  the 
Hobbean  prindple  in  these  times,  which  is  a  re- 
vival of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees ;  and  as  it 
denies  the  nature,  so  it  cannot  consist  with  the 
apparition  of  spirits ;  of  which,  see  *  Leviathan,* 
p.  i,  c  12. 

d.  To  the  ignorance  of  men  in  our  age,  in  this 
peculiar  and  mysterious  part  of  philosophy  and  of 
religion,  namely,  the  communication  between 
spirits  and  men.  Not  one  scholar  in  ten  thousand 
(though  otherwise  of  excellent  learning,)  knows 
anything  of  it  or  the  way  how  to  manage  it. 
This  ignorance  breeds  fear  and  abhorrence  of 
that  which  otherwise  might  be  of  incomparable 
benefit  to  mankind. 

But  I  being  a  clergyman  and  young,  and  a 
stranger  in  these  parts,  do  apprehend  silence  and 
secresy  to  be  my  best  security. 

"  In  nbiu  abstroilaaimis  abnndaas  esutela  non  nocet.*' 

Sept  4, 1665. 

POSTSCaiPT. 

It  is  possible  that  the  unocquaintedness  of  some 
men  with  church  history  and  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fhtbers  may  be  one  cause  of  their  prejudice 
against  things  and  narratives  of  tills  nature,  1 
could  dte  out  of  them  hondredbi  of  passages  in 
confirmation  (o  pari)  of  what  f  have  now  done 
and  written.  But  a  single  testimony  shall  serve 
to  fill  up  this  page. 

St  Cyprian  was  a  father  of  the  third  century, 
contemporary  with  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactan- 
tius,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  learned 
ment  Observe  his  words  (S.  Cypriani  Epist.  ad 
Demetrium  Ethnicum,  p.  328)  : — 

*'  Si  audire  velles  et  videre  quando  spiritus 
mail  a  nobis  adjurantur  et  torquentur  spiritua- 
libus  flagris ;  quando  dsemones  ejulantcs  et  ge- 
mentes  human&  voce  venturum  judicium  confiten- 
tur ;  videbis  nos  rogari  ah  lis  quos  tu  rogas,  et 
tomen  ah  iis  quos  tu  adoras ;  Videbis  sub  manu 
no8tr&  stare  vinctos  et  tremere  captives,  quos  tu 
veneraris  ut  dominos.  Cert^  vel  sic  in  erroribus 
tuis  conftmdi  poteris,  cum  conspezeris  et  audieris 
deos  tuos  quid  sint,  nostrik  interregatione,  statim 
prodere,"  &c.» 

See  Pomelius  *  Notes  on  Tertullian,'  n.  64. 


•  If  you  would  hear  and  tee  wh«n  evil  ipirits  are  by  ui 
abjured  and  out  to  spiritual  torture ;  when  the  very  deviU, 
groaning  and  lamentuig  with  a  hunoan  voice,  conftM  a  future 
Judgment ;  you  shall  hear  us  intreated  by  those  whom  you 
intreat,  and  by  those  whom  you  adore :  you  shall  see  those 
stand  ftttered,  as  it  were,  under  our  hands,  and  tremble 
like  captiye  slaves,  whom  you  worship  as  deities.  Cer- 
tainly you  must  be  thus  confounded  in  your  errors  when 
you  shall  see  and  hear  your  gods,  upon  questions  we  put 
o  them,  immediately  betray  what  they  are. 
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THE    LIFE   AND    ADVENTURES 


OF 


MR  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 
Op  att  the  writings  delivered  in  an  historical 
manner  to  the  world  none  certainly  were  ever 
bdd  in  greater  esteem  than  those  which  give  us 
the  lives  of  distinguished  private  men  at  full 
length :  and,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  life.  Such 
cunouB  fragments  of  biographv  are  the  rarities 
which  gretki  men  seek  after  with  eager  industry, 
and  when  fouad,  prize  them  as  the  chief  jewels 
and  ornaments  that  enrich  their  libraries;  and 
deservedly,  for  they  are  the  beauties  of  the 
greatest  men's  lives  handed  down  by  way  of  ex- 
ample or  instruction  to  posterity,  and  commonly 
handed  down  likewise  by  the  greatest  men. 
Since,  therefore,  persons  distinguished  for  merit 
in  one  kind  or  other  are  the  constant  subjects  of 
miA  discourses,  and  the  most  elegant  writers  of 
each  age  have  been  usually  the  only  authors  who 
choose  upon  such  subjects  to  employ  their  pens, 
and  since  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dig- 
nity, and  genii  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate 
relish,  are  frequently  curious  enough  to  be  the 
readers  of  them,  and  to  esteem  them  the  most 
valuable  pieces  in  a  whole  collection  of  learned 
works,  it  IS  a  wonder  to  me,  that  when  any 
man's  life  has  something  in  it  peculiarly  great 
and  remarkable  in  its  kind,  it  should  not  move 
some  more  skilful  writer  than  myself  to  give  the 
public  a  taste  of  it,  because  it  must  be  at  least 
vastly  entertaining,  if  it  be  not,  which  is  next  to 
nnposaible,  immensely  instructive  and  profitable 
withaL 

If  ever  the  life  of  any  man  under  the  sun  was 
remarkable,  this  Mr  Doncan  Campbell's,  which 
I  am  going  to  treat  upon,  is  so  to  a  very  emment 
degree. 

It  affords  such  variety  of  incidents,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  such  diversity  of  circumstances, 
that  it  includes  within  it  what  must  yield  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  most  learned,  and  admiration 
to  persons  of  a  moderate  understanding.  The 
prince  and  the  peasant  will  have  their  several 
ends  of  worthy  delight  in  reading  it;  and  Mr 
Cami^eirs  life  is  of  that  extent  that  it  concerns 
and  collects  (as  I  may  say)  within  itself  every 
station  of  life  in  the  universe.  Besides^  there  is 
a  demand,  in  almost  every  page  that  relates  any 
'new  act  of  his,  for  the  finest  and  closest  disqui- 
sitions that  learning  can  make  upon  human  na- 
ture, to  account  how  those  acts  could  be  done 


by  him ;  for  he  daily  practised,  and  still  prac- 
tises, those  things  naturally  which  puts  art  to 
the  rack  to  find  out  how  nature  can  so  operate 
in  him ;  and  his  fleshly  body,  by  these  opera- 
tions, is  a  living  practical  system  or  body  of  new 
philosophy,  which  exceeds  even  all  those  that 
have  hitherto  been  compounded  by  the  labour 
and  art  of  many  ages. 

If  one  that  had  speculated  deep  into  abstruse 
matters,  and  made  it  his  study  not  only  to  know 
how  to  assign  natural  reasons  for  some  strange 
new  acts,  that  looked  like  miracles  by  being  pe- 
culiar to  the  individual  genius  of  some  particular 
admired  man,  but  carrying  his  inquiry  to  a  much 
greater  height,  had  speculated  likewise  what 
might  possibly  be  achieved  by  human  genius  in 
the  full  perfection  of  nature,  and  had  laid  it  down 
as  a  thesis  by  stronr  arguments,  that  such  things 
might  be  compassed  by  a  human  genius  (if  in  its 
true  degree  of  perfection)  as  are  the  houriy  ope- 
rations of  the  person's  life  I  am  writing,  he  would 
have  been  counted  a  wild,  romantic  enthusiast, 
instead  of  a  natural  philosopher.  Some  of  the 
wisest  would  be  infidels  to  so  new  and  so  refined 
a  scheme  of  thinking,  and  demand  experiment, 
or  cry  it  was  all  against  reason,  and  would  not 
allow  the  least  tittle  to  be  true  without  it.  Yet 
the  man  that  had  found  out  so  great  a  mystery 
as  to  tell  us  what  might  be  done  by  human  ge- 
nius,  as  it  is  here  actually  done,  would  have 
been  a  great  man  within  himself;  but  wanting 
farther  experimental  proof,  could  lay  no  claim  to 
the  belief  of  others,  or  consequently  to  their  es- 
teem. But  how  great,  then,  is  the  man  who 
makes  it  constantly  his  practice  actually  to  do 
what  would  not  otherwise  have  been  thought  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  might  ever  be  acquired 
by  mortal  capacity,  though  in  its  full  complement 
of  all  possible  perfection  ?  He  is  not  only  great 
within  himself,  he  is  great  to  the  world  :  his  ex- 
periments force  our  belief,  and  the  amazing  sin- 
gularity of  those  experiments  provokes  both  our 
wonder  and  esteem. 

If  any  learned  man  should  have  advanced  this 
proposition,  that  mere  human  art  could  give  to 
the  deaf  man  what  should  be  equal  to  his  hear- 
ing, and  to  the  dumb  man  an  equivalent  for  his 
want  of  speech,  so  that  he  should  converse  as 
freely  almost  as  other  hearing  or  talking  persons; 
that  he  might,  though  bom  deaf,  be  by  art  taught 
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how  to  read,  write,  and  understand  any  lan- 
gaag^e,  as  weU  as  students  that  have  their  hear- 
ing, would  not  the  world,  and  many  even  of  the 
learned  part  of  it,  say  that  nothing  could  be 
more  extravagantly  wild,  more  mad  and  frantic  ? 
The  learned  Dr  Wallis.  geometry  professor  of 
Oxford,  did  first  of  all  lay  down  this  proposition, 
and  was  counted  by  many  to  have  overshot  the 
point  of  learning,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of 
a  whimsical  thesis.  And  I  should  not  have  won- 
dered if,  after  a  man*s  having  asserted  this  might 
be  done  before  it  was  actually  done,  some  blind 
devout  people  in  those  days,  had  accused  him  of 
heresy,  and  of  attributing  to  men  a  power  of  work- 
ing miracles.  The  notion  of  the  antipodes  was 
by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  St 
Augustin  lived,  and  by  the  great  St  Austin  him- 
self treated  in  no  milder  a  manner ;  yet  if  the 
ability  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  a  Ian- 
guago  proved  a  truth  in  experience  afterwards, 
ought  not  those  to  turn  their  contempt  into  ad- 
miration,  ought  not  those  very  people  to  vote 
him  into  the  Royal  Socletv  for  laying  down  the 
proposition,  who,  before  it  proved  true,  in  fact, 
would  have  been  very  forward  to  have  sent  him 
to  Bedlam  ?  The  firet  instance  of  this  accom- 
plishment in  a  dumb  person  was  proved  before 
King  Charles  II  by  this  sameDr  Wallis,  who  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Society,  and  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  that  society. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  should  I  come  after- 
wards and  say,  that  there  is  now  living  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  and  bom  so,  who  could  by  dint  of  his 
own  genius  teach  all  others  deaf  and  dumb  to 
read,  write,  and  converse  with  the  talking  and 
hearing  part  of  mankind,  some  would,  I  warrant, 
very  religiously  conclude,  that  I  was  about  to  in- 
troduce some  strange  new  miracle-monger  and 
impostor  into  the  world,  with  a  design  of  setting 
up  some  new  sect  of  anti-christianism,  as  for- 
midable  as  that  of  Brachmans.  Should  I  pro- 
ceed still  farther  and  say,  that  this  same  person, 
so  deaf  and  dumb,  might  be  able  also  to  show  a 
presaging  power,  or  kind  of  prophetical  genius 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  by  telling 
any  strange  persons  he  never  saw  before  in  his 
life,  their  names  at  first  sight  in  writing,  and  by 
telling  thfim  the  past  actions  of  their  lives,  and 
predicting  to  them  determined  truths  of  future 
contingQucies,  notwithstanding  what  divines  say, 
that  **  in  ftituris  contingentibus  non  datur  deter- 
miuiita  Veritas,**  would  not  they  conclude  that  I 
was  going  to  usher  in  a  new  l\iahomet?  Mnce, 
therefore,  there  does  exist  such  a  man  in  Lon- 
don,  who  actually  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was 
born  so,  who  does  write  and  read,  and  converse 
as  well  as  anybody,  who  teaches  others  deaf  and 
dumb  to  write  and  read  and  converse  with  any- 
body, who  likewise  can,  by  a  presaging  gift,  set 
down  in  writing  the  name  of  any  stranger  at  first 
sight,  tell  him  his  past  actions,  and  predict  his 
future  occurrences  in  fortune,  and  since  he  has 
practised  this  talent  as  a  profession  with  great 
success  for  a  long  series  of  years  upon  innumerable 
persons  in  every  state  and  vocation  in  life,  from 
the  peeress  to  the  waiting-woman,  and  from  the 
lady  mayoress  to  the  milliner  and  sempstress,  will 
it  not  bo  wonderfully  entertaining  to  give  the  world 
a  perfect  history  of  this  so  singular  a  man's  life  ? 
And  while  we  are  relating  the  pleasant  adven- 


tures with  such  prodigious  variety,  can  anything 
be  more  agreeably  instructive  in  a  new  way  than 
to  intersperse  the  reasons,  and  account  for  the 
manner  how  nature,  having  a  mind  to  be  re- 
markable, performs  by  him  acts  so  mysterious. 

I  have  premised  this  introduction,  compounded 
of  tho  merry  and  the  serious,  with  the  hopes  of 
engaging  many  curious  people  of  all  sorts  to  be 
my  readers,  even  from  the  airy  nice  peruser  of 
notels  and  romances,  neatly  bound  and  finely  gilt, 
to  the  grave  philosopher,  that  is  dailv  thumbing 
over  the  musty  and  tattered  pieces  of  more  solid 
antiquity.  I  have  all  the  wonders  to  tell  that 
such  a  merry  kind  of  a  prophet  has  told,  to  en- 
tertain the  fancies  of  the  first  gay  tribe,  by  which 
means  I  may  intice  them  into  some  solid  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  human  nature ;  and  I  have 
several  solid  disquisitions  of  learning  to  make,  ac- 
counting for  the  manner  of  these  mysterious 
operations,  never  touched  upon  before  in  due 
form  and  order  by  the  hands  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  sages,  that  I  may  bribe  the  judgment  of 
this  last  grave  class  so  far  as  to  endure  the 
intermixing  entertainment  with  their  severer 
studies. 

CHAPTER  I. 
MR  Campbell's  descsnt,  family,  birtb,  etc. 

Or  the  goodness  and  antiquity  of  the  name  and 
family  of  this  gentleman,  nobody  can  ever  make 
any  question.  He  is  a  Campbell,  lineally  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Argyll,  and  bears  a 
distant  relation  to  the  present  duke  of  that  name 
in  Scotland,  and  who  is  now  constituted  a  duke 
of  England,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Duke  of 
Greenwich. 

It  happens  frequently  that  the  birth  of  extraor- 
dinary persons  is  so  long  disputed  by  different 
people,  each  claiming  him  for  their  own,  that  the 
real  place  where  he  first  took  breath  grows  at 
last  dubious.  And  thus  it  fares  with  the  person 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  following  sheets ;  as, 
therefore,  it  is  my  proposal  to  have  a  strict  regard 
10  historical  faith,  so  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the 
reader  that  I  can  with  no  certainty  give  an  ac» 
count  of  him  till  after  he  was  three  years  old,  from 
which  age  1  knew  him  even  to  this  day.  I  will 
answer  for  the  truths  which  I  impart  to  the 
public  during  that  time,  and  as  for  his  birth  and 
the  circumstances  of  it,  and  how  the  first  three 
years  of  his  life  passed ;  I  can  only  deliver  them 
the  same  account  I  have  received  from  others, 
and  leave  them  to  their  own  judgments,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  deemed  real  or  fabulous. 

The  father  of  our  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  (as 
these  relate  the  story)  was  from  his  infancy  of  a 
very  curious  inquisitive  nature,  and  of  an  enter- 
prising genius,  and  if  he  heard  of  anjrthing  sur- 
prising to  be  seen,  the  difficulty  in  practice  was 
enough  to  recommend  to  him  the  attempting  to 
get  a  sight  of  it  at  any  rate  or  any  hazard.  It  is 
certain  that  during  some  civil  broils  and  troubles 
in  Scotland,  the  grandfather  of  our  Mr  Campbell 
was  driven  with  his  wife  and  family,  by  the  fbte 
of  war,  into  the  isle  of  Shetland,  where  he  lived 
many  years,  and  during  his  residence  there,  Mr 
Archibald  Campbell,  the  father  of  our  Duncan 
Campbell,  was  bom.  • 

Shetland  lies  north-east  from  Orkney,  be- 
tween 60  and   61  degrees  of   Utiude.     The 
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lunst  iale  of  Shetland,  by  the  mUives  caUed  the 
mam-landv  i<  flO  mOet  hi  length,  from  aouth-weft 
to  the  north-east,  and  from  16  to  one  mile  in 
breadth. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  smaller  isles  have 
abundance  of  eggs  and  fowl,  which  contributes  to 
maintain  their  frtmiUes  daring  the  summer. 

The  ordinary  folks  are  mostly  very  nimble  and 
aaive  in  climbing  the  rocks  hi  quest  of  those 
eggs  and  fowL  This  exercise  is  fru*  more  divert- 
ing  than  hunting  and  hawking  among  us,  and 
would  certainly,  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  be  followed 
by  people  of  greater  distinction,  was  it  not  at- 
tended with  very  great  dangers,  sufficient  to  turn 
sport  into  sorrow,  and  which  have  often  proved 
Utal  to  those  who  too  eagerly  pursue  theu-  game. 
Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  however,  delighted  ex- 
tremely  in  this  way  of  fowling,  and  used  to  con- 
descend to  mix  with  the  common  people  for 
company,  because  none  of  the  youths  of  his  rank 
and  condition  were  venturesome  enough  to  go 
along  with  him. 

The  most  remarkable  experiment  of  this  sort 
is  at  th^  isle  called  the  Noss  of  Brassah.  The 
NosB  standing  at  sixteen  iathom  distance  from 
the  side  of  the  opposite  main,  the  higher  and 
lower  rocks  have  two  stakes  fastened  in  each  of 
them,  and  to  these  there  are  ropes  tied ;  upon 
the  ropes  there  is  an  engine  hung  which  they 
call  a  cradle,  and  in  this  a  man  makes  his  way 
over  from  the  greater  to  the  smaller  rocks,  inhere 
I  be  makes  a  considerable  purchase  of  eggs  and 
I  fowl ;  but  his  return  being  by  an  ascent  makes 
it  the  more  dangerous,  though  those  on  the  great 
rock  have  a  rope  tied  to  the  cradle,  bv  which 
they  draw  it  and  the  man  safe  over  for  the  most 
part.  Over  thia  rock  Mr  Archibald  CSampbell 
and  five  others  were  in  that  matter  let  down  by 
cradles  and  ropes ;  but  before  they  could  be  aU 
drawn  back  again  it  grew  dark,  and  their  assocU 
ates  not  daring  to  be  benighted,  were  forced  to 
withdraw,  and  Mr  Campbell  was  the  unfortunate 
person  left  behind,  havrng  wandered  too  tar,  and 
not  minded  how  the  day  declined,  being  intent 
on  his  game.  He  passed  that  night,  yovL  may 
easily  guess,  without  much  sleep,  and  with  great 
anxiety  of  heart  The  night,  too,  as  he  lay  in 
the  open  air,  was,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  as 
boisterous  and  tempestuous  as  his  own  mind ;  but 
m  the  eod  the  tempest  proved  very  happy  for 
htm.  The  reader  is  to  understand  that  the  Ham* 
borghers,  Bremeners,  and  Hollanders,  carry  on 
a  great  fish  trade  there.  Accordingly,  a  Holland 
vessel  that  was  just  coming  in  the  sound  of 
Branah,  was  by  this  tempest  driven  into  a  creek 
of  the  rt>ck,  which  nature  had  made  into  a  har- 
bour, and  they  were  providentially  saved  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  a  rock,  fivm  which, 
humanly  speaking,  they  could  expect  nothing 
bat  destruction,  and  being  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
that  sea.  As  never  could  a  man  be  taken  hold 
.  of  with  so  sudden  and  surprising  a  disaster,  so 
nobody  could  meet  with  a  more  sodden  and  sur- 
prising relief  than  Mr  Campbell  found  when  he 
I  saw  a  shh>  so  near.  He  made  to  the  vessel,  and 
'  begged  the  Hollanders  to  take  him  in.  They 
asked  him  what  he  would  give  them,  ^'or,"  said 
the  barbarous  saOors,  **  we  will  even  leave  you 
'  where  you  are."  He  told  them  his  disaster,  but 
they  asked  money,  and  nothing  else  would  move 


them.  Asheknewthemaself-interestedi 
he  bethought  himself  that  if  he  should  tell  them 
of  the  plenty  of  fowls  and  egics  they  would  get 
there,  he  might  not  only  be  taken  in  a  passenger, 
but  made  a  partner  in  the  money  arising  irom 
the  stock.  It  suceeeded  acoorduigly :  when  he 
proposed  it,  the  whole  crew  were  all  at  work, 
and  ia  four  hours,  pretty  well  stored  the  vessel, 
and  then,  returning  on  board,  set  sail  for  HoU 
land.  They  offered  Mr  Campbell  to  put  him  in 
at  his  own  island,  but  having  a  ndnd  to  see 
Holland,  and,  behig  a  partner,  to  learn  their  way 
of  merchandise,  which  he  thought  he  mlffhttum 
to  his  countrymen's  advantage,  he  told  them  he 
would  go  the  voyage  out  with  them,  and  see  the 
country  of  those  who  were  his  deliverers,  a  ne- 
oessary  way  of  speech,  when  one  has  a  design  to 
soothe  barbarians,  who,  but  for  interest,  would 
have  left  hfan  unredeemed,  and,  for  aught  they 
knew,  a  perpetual  sole  inhabitant  of  a  dreadful 
rock,  encompassed  round  with  predpioes,  some 
three  hundred  fathom  high.  Not  so  the  islanders 
(who  are  wrongly  called  a  savage  set  of  mortals), 
no,  they  came  in  quest  of  him  after  so  bitter  a 
night,  not  doubting  to  find  him,  but  fearing  to 
find  him  in  a  lamentable  condition.  They  hunted 
and  ransacked  every  little  hole  and  comer  in  the 
rock,  but  all  in  vain ;  in  one  place  they  saw  a 
great  slaughter  of  fowls,  enough  to  serve  forty 
families  for  a  week,  and  then  they  guessed,  though 
they  had  not  the  ill  fortune  to  meet  the  eagles 
frequently  noted  to  hover  about  those  isles,  that 
they  might  have  devoured  part  of  him  on  some 
precipice  of  the  rock,  and  dropped  the  remnant 
into  the  sea.  Nisht  came  upon  them,  and  they 
were  afraid  of  foiling  into  the  same  disaster  they 
went  to  relieve  Mr  Campbell  from.  They  re- 
turned each  to  their  proper  basket,  and  were 
drawn  up  safe  by  their  respective  friends,  who 
were  amazed  that  one  basket  was  drawn  up 
empty  which  was  let  down  for  Mr  Campbell,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  least  intelligence  to  be  had 
concerning  him  but  the  supposititious  story  of  his 
having  been  devoured  by  eagles.  The  story  was 
told  at  home,  and  with  the  lamentation  of  the 
whole  fomily,  and  all  his  friends,  he  was  looked 
upon  to  be  murdered  or  dead. 

Return  we  now  to  Mr  Archibald  Campbell, 
still  alive,  and  on  board  the  Holland  vessel,  se- 
cure, as  he  thought  within  himself;  that  from  the 
delivery  ho  lately  had  by  the  gift  of  Providence, 
he  was  not  intended  to  be  liable  to  any  more 
misfortunes  and  dangers  of  life,  in  the  compass  of 
so  small  a  voyage.  But  his  lot  was  placed  other- 
wise in  the  book  of  fote  than  he  too  fondly  ima- 
gined ;  his  time  of  happiness  was  dated  some  pages 
lower  down,  and  more  robs  and  difficulties  were 
to  be  encountered  with  before  his  stars  intended 
to  lead  him  to  the  port  of  felicity.  Just  as  he 
arrived  within  sight  of  Amsterdam  a  terrible 
storm  arose,  and,  hi  danger  of  their  lives  for 
many  hours,  th^  weathered  out  the  tempest, 
and  a  calm  promlshig  fair  afresh,  they  made  to 
the  coast  of  Zealand ;  but  a  new  hurricane  pre- 
vented the  ship  from  coming  there  also,  and  after 
having  lost  their  masts  and  rigging,  they  were 
driven  into  Lapland.  There  they  went  ashore 
in  order  to  careen  and  repair  their  ship,  and 
take  in  provisions,  ^hile  the  ship  was  repairing 
by  the  l>utch,  our  islander  made  merry  with  the 
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ijihabitaots,  being  the  moft  inclined  to  their  su- 
pentttlous  costomi ;  he  there  became  acquainted 
with  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  fell  in  Ioto 
wit)i  him,  and  after  a  verv  short  space  of  time 
he  married  her.  About  the  time  when  the  ship 
departed,  his  wife,  vtbo  was  very  rich,  was  big 
^th  child  of  a  son,  namely,  Mr  Duncan  Camp* 
beil.  He  wrote  a  letter,  by  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  to  his  parents  in  Shetland,  concerning 
the  vanouf  adventures  he  had  met  with,  whkk 
was  delivered  the  June  following,  about  the  time 
of  fishing,  to  his  parents;  and  several  persons 
had  copies  thereof,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  some 
retain  them  to  this  very  day ;  sure  I  am,  that 
many  remember  the  particttlsjrsof  tlds  surprising 
aiair,  who  are  now  living  in  that  island. 

T^e  letter  being  very  remarkable  and  singular 
in  aU  its  circumstances,  I  shaU  present  It  the 
reader,  word  for  word,  as  it  was  given  into  my 
bands,  together  with  some  others  which  he  wrote 
afterwards,  in  aU  which  I  am  assured,  by  very 
credible  persons  and  undoubted  authorities,  there 
are  not  the  least  alterations  but  what  the  version 
of  it  from  the  then  Scotch  manner  of  expression 
into  a  more  modern  English  dress  made  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

My  deareat  ]Father, 

The  same  odd  variety  of  accident  which  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  be  personally  present  with 
you  for  so  long  a  time  put  it  likewise  out  of  my 
power  to  write  to  you.  At  last  fortune  has  so 
ordered  it,  that  I  can  send  a  letter  to  you  before 
I  can  come  mysetf^  and  it  ia  written  expressly  to 
tell  you  the  adventures  I  have  met  with,  which 
have  detained  me  this  tedious  space  of  time  from 
my  dear  father,  and  because  the  same  captain  of 
a  ship  that  brings  you  this  might  as  easily  have 
brought  your  son  to  speak  for  himself.  I  shall 
in  the  next  place  lay  Wore  you  the  necessity 
thene  b  for  my  stay  a  little  longer  among  the 
strange  natives  of  the  country  where  I  now  in- 
habit, i^id  where  I  am  in  a  manner  become  natu- 
ralixed. 

You  have,  no  doubt  of  it,  been  informed  by 
my  comfMuaions,  some  of  whom  I  hope  got  safe 
back  again,  if  not  all,  that  I  was  lost  where  many 
a  brave  man  has  perished  before  me,  by  going 
aver  the  high  precipices  of  the  mountain  Brassah 
m  a  basket,  sliding  down  by  a  rope.  I  must  sup- 
pose I  have  given  you  the  anguish  of  a  lather  for 
a  son,  who  you  thought  had  lost  his  life  by  sach 
a  fool-hardy  attempt,  and  I  implore  your  pardon 
with  all  the  power  of  filial  contrition,  penitence, 
and  duty.  You  have  always  diowed  me  such 
singular  marks  of  paternal  affection  that  I  know 
your  receipt  of  this  letter  will  fill  your  heart  with 
joy,  and  cause  you  to  sign  me  an  absolution  and 
free  pardon  for  all  the  errors  I  have  committed, 
and  think  the  sufferings  I  have  undergone  for  my 
raahnass  and  indiscretion  a  sufficient  atonement 
for  my  crime  of  making  you,  by  my  undutifulness, 
a  partner  of  my  sorrows.  To  free  vou  the  more 
from  this  uneasiness,  I  know  I  need  only  tell  you 
that  every  grief  of  mine  is  gone  excepting  one, 
which  is,  that  I  must  still  lose  the  pleasure  of 
seeujig  you  a  little  longer.  There  was  never 
surely  a  more  bitter  night  than  that  which  must 
by  me  be  for  ever  remembered,  when  I  was  lost 
in  the  jnountain  of  Brassah,  where  I  must,  for 


aught  I  know,  have  lived  for  ever  a  wild  sin- 
gle  inhabitant,  but  that  the  storm  which  made 
the  night  so  uneasy  to  me,  rendered  the  first  ap- 
proach of  daylight  beyond  measure  delightful. 
The  first  providential  glimpse  of  the  morning 
gave  me  a  view  of  a  ship  driven  by  the  tempest 
into  a  creek  of  the  rock  that  was  by  nature 
formed  like  a  harbour ;  a  miraculous  security  of 
deliverance  as  I  thought,  both  for  the  ship's  crew 
and  myself.  I  made  all  the  haste  I  could,  you 
may  be  sure,  to  them,  and  I  found  them  to  he 
Dutchmen  that  were  come  for  fish ;  but  in  lieu 
of  &Bh  I  instructed  them  to  load  it  with  eggs  and 
fowl,  which  we  oonipassed  very  happily  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  I  was  to  be  a  sharer  with  the 
<»ptain  in  the  lading,  and  bargained  to  go  for 
Holland  to  see  the  sale  and  nature  of  the  traffic, 
but  when  we  were  at  sea,  after  much  bad  wea^ 
ther,  we  made  towards  Zealand,  but  we  were 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  Finland  by  a  new  storm, 
and  thence  to  Lapland,  where  I  now  am,  and 
firom  whence  I  send  you  this  letter. 

I  could  not  come  into  a  place  so  properly 
named  for  my  reception.  As  I  had  been  undu- 
tiful  to  you,  and  fortune  seemed  to  make  me  an 
exile  or  a  banished  man,  by  way  of  punishment 
for  the  vices  of  my  youth ;  so  Lapland  (which  is 
a  word  originally  derived  from  the  Finland  word, 
lappi,  that  is,  exiles,  and  from  the  Swedish  word, 
lap,  signifying  banished,  from  which  two  kiog. 
doms  most  of  our  inhabitants  were  banished 
hither  for  not  embr(icing  the  Christian  religion) 
was  certainly  the  properest  country  in  the  world 
to  receive  me. 

When  first  I  entered  this  country  I  thought 
I  was  got  into  quite  another  world.  The  men 
are  all  of  them  pigmies  to  our  tall,  brawny  High- 
landers ;  they  are,  generally  speaking,  not  above 
three  cubits  high,  insomuch  that  though  the 
whole  country  of  Lapland  Is  immensely  large, 
and  I  have  heard  it  reckoned  by  the  inhabitants 
to  be  above  a  hundred  German  leagues  in  length, 
and  fourscore  and  ten  in  breadth,  yet  I  was  the 
tallest  man  there,  and  looked  upon  as  a  giant. 
The  district  in  which  I  live  now  is  called  Uma 
Lapmark.  You  must  understand,  sir,  that  when 
I  landed  at  North  Cape,  in  Kimi  Lapmark,  an- 
other district  of  Lapland,  there  was  at  that  time 
a  most  beautiful  lady  come  to  see  a  sick  relation 
of  her  fiither's,  who  was  prefect  or  governor  of 
Uma  Lapmark,  which  is  a  post  of  great  distinc- 
tion ;  this  lady,  by  being  frequently  in  the  com- 
pany of  French  merchants,  who  traffic  now  and 
then  in  that  province  of  Uma  Lapmark,  under- 
stood French,  and  having  heard  of  a  man  six  foot 
and  a  half  h^h,  desired  to  see  me,  and  when  I 
came  she  happened  mightily  to  like  my  person ; 
and  she  talked  French,  which  when  I  answered 
she  made  great  signs  of  joy  that  she  could  com- 
municate her  sentiments  to  me,  and  she  told  me 
who  she  was,  how  rich,  and  that  not  one  in  the 
company  besides  could  understand  a  syllable  we 
said,  and  so  I  might  speak  my  inind  freely  to 
her ;  she  told  me  the  customs  of  the  countr}', 
that  it  was  divided  into  cantons,  like  our  shires, 
and  those  cantons  into  rekars,  or  certain  grounds 
allotted  to  families  that  are  just  like  our  clans. 
As  she  was  beyond  measure  beautiful,  she  was 
extremely  good-humoured  Ta  thing  rarely  to  be 
met  among  Lapland  women),  of  a  better  stature 
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thao  her  countrywomen,  and  very  rich  and  of 
good  birth,  I  thought  it  wovdd  be  a  prodigious 
turn  of  fortune  for  a  man  in  my  drcumstanoes,  if 
I  ooold  make  any  progreta  in  her  heart,  which 
At  seemed  a  Utile  to  opoitome,  in  such  a  man- 
aer,  for  the  beginning  as  if  such  a  successftil 
eroitp  if  managed  with  prudence,  might  not  be 
despaired  ol  Sonla  that  are  generous  aro  apt 
to  hyve,  and  compassion  is  the  best  introducer  of 
love  into  « generous  bosom,  and  that  was  the 
best  stock  I  nad  to  go  upon  in  my  courtship :  I 
told  her  of  ail  my  calamities,  my  dangers,  and  my 
eseapes;  the  goodness  of  mv  birth,  as  being 
allied  to  one  of  the  greatest  noues  in  our  island ; 
and  atiU  she  would  ask  me  to  tell  it  her  over 
again,  though  every  time  I  told  it,  just  at  such 
passages,  she  was  forced  to  drop  the  tears  from 
her  eyesL  In  £ne,  I  grew  mora  in  love  with  her, 
out  oi  9'  senqe  of  gratitude  now,  than  by  the 
power  of  her  charms  before.  The  matter  in  a 
few  days  went  so  far,  that  she  owned  to  me  I 
had  her  heart  As  to  marriage,  I  did  not  then 
know  the  custom  of  the  nation ;  I  thought  that 
if  it  proved  only  dangerous  to  me,  I  loved  her 
so  web  that  I  intend»i  to  marry  her,  though  the 
law  was  to  pronounce  me  dead  for  it ;  but  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  might  not  be  perilous  for 
her  too  to  enga^  in  such  a  state  with  me,  and 
I  resolved  in  that  case  rather  to  be  singly  un- 
happy  than  to  involve  her  in  distress  and  make 
her  the  lair  companion  of  my  woes.  I  would  not 
teK  her  ao  for  iiear  she  should,  out  of  love,  hide 
firom  me  those  dangers,  and  therefore,  using  a 
kind  sort  of  dbaimulation,  I  conjured  her  to  tell 
me  the  laws  and  customs  of  marriages  in  that 
cooBtfy  to  a  ttttle,  and  that  nothing  should  hin- 
der us  from  happiness.  She  told  me  exactly  as 
I  find  since.  "  Our  marriage,"  said  she,  "*  will  be 
very  hard  to  compass,  provided  we  follow  the 
stnct  rule  of  ihe  country ;  for  our  women  here 
are  bomid  not  to  see  the  man  who  makes  their 
addresses  to  them  in  some  time.  His  way  of 
eoortship  is  to  oome  to  the  parents,  and  his 
nearest  friends  and  relations  must  make  her 
Catlier  presents,  and  supplicate  hnn  like  a  king  to 
grant  him  his  daughter.  The  courtship  often 
lasts  two  or  three  years,  and  sometimes  has  not 
its  effect  at  last ;  but  if  it  has,  the  woman  is 
dragf  c»d  by  her  lather  and  brother  to  church,  as 
nnwilfing  to  go  to  be  married,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a  greater  part  of  modesty  in  her  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  disinclination  she  shows.  My 
faSber  and  brother  (said  she)  will  both  be  against 
it ;  yon  have  no  relations  in  tins  country  to  move 
your  snit ;  I  cannot  be  so  hypocritical  as  to  be 
dragged  unwillingly  to  him  I  own  I  desire  for  my 
lawral  husband,  and  therefore,  as  I  have  an  incli- 
nation  to  you,  and  I  dare  own  I  have,  I  will  not 
ibilow  those  methods  which  I  disapprove.  1  have 
taJked  with  several  Swedes  and  several  polite 
Frenchmen  about  their  manner  of  espousals,  and 
I  am  told  that  when  souls  are  naturally  united 
by  affection,  the  couple  so  mutually  and  recipro- 
cally loving,  though  they  had  rather  have  their 
parents*  l^ve  if  mLely  to  be  got,  yet  unwilling  to 
be  4fisappointed,  only  go  to  the  next  minister's 
and  marry  for  better  for  worse.  This  way  I  ap- 
prove €€,  for  where  two  persons  naturally  lovo 
each  other,  the  rest  is  nothing  but  a  modest  re- 
straint to  their  wishes,  and  since  It  is  only  cus- 


tom, my  own  reason  teaches  me  there  is  no  error 
committed,  nor  any  harm  done  in  breaking 
tiirough  it,  upon  so  commendable  an  occasion. 
I  have  (added  she)  a  thousand  reindeer  belong- 
ing to  me  bevond  my  father's  power  of  taking 
away,  and  a  third  share  in  a  rekar  or  ,dan,  that 
is  ten  leagues  in  compass,  in  the  byar  or  canton 
of  Uma  Lapmark.  This  is  at  my  own  disposal, 
and  it  is  all  your  own  if  you  please  to  accept  of 
it  with  me.  Our  women  are  very  coy  when  they 
are  courted,  though  they  have  never  so  much  an 
inclination  to  their  suitor ;  but  good  reason  and 
thecommeree  I  have  had  with  persons  .of  politer 
nations  than  ours  is,  teach  me  that  this  pro- 
ceeds entirely  from  vanity  and  affectation,  and 
the  greatest  proof  of  a  woman's  modesty,  chas- 
tity, and  sincerity  certainly  consists  (contrary  to 
the  general  corrupted  opinion)  in  yielding  up 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  man  she  loves.  For 
she  that  can  dally  with  a  heart  she  prizes,  con 
give  away  her  heart  ^when  she  is  once  baulked) 
to  any  man,  even  tbough  she  dislikes  him." 
You  must  judge,  my  dear  father,  I  must  be 
touched  with  a  woman  that  was  exceeding  beau- 
tiful beyond  any  of  her  nation,  and  who  had 
thoughts  as  beautiful  as  her  person.  I  therefore 
was  all  in  rapture,  and  loneed  for  the  matrimony, 
but  still  loved  her  enough  to  propose  the  ques- 
tion I  resolved  to  her,  viz.  if  it  would  not  be  in 
her  nation  accounted  a  clandestine  marriage,  and 
prove  of  great  damage  to  her. 

To  this  she  answered,  with  all  the  wisdom 
which  could  be  expected  from  a  woman  who  had 
given  such  eminent  tokens  of  her  judgment  on 
other  points,  amidst  a  nation  so  barbarous  in  its 
manners,  and  so  corrupt  in  its  principles,  as 
Lapland  is.  **  I  am,'*  said  she,  "  answerable  to 
my  father  for  nothing  by  our  laws,  having  no 
portion  of  him,  but  omy  what  was  presented  me 
by  my  relations  at  my  birth,  according  to  cus- 
tom, in  lands  and  rein-deer.  My  father  is  but 
deputy.govemor ;  it  is  a  Swede  who  is  the  Go- 
vernor of  Uma,  and  if  I  pav  to  him  at  every  mart 
and  fair  the  due  tribute,  which  must  either  con- 
sist of  fifty  rein-deer  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rixdollars,  he  will  have  the  priest  that  marries 
us  present  at  the  court  of  justice,  according  to 
our  custom,  and  keep  us  in  possession  of  our 
rights,  that  we  mav  be  enabled  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  Indeed,  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  biriiarti,  which  were  our  native 
judges,  we  could  not  have  married  thus  without 
duigerto  us  both;  but  now  there  is  none  at  all." 
My  dear  father,  you  must  easilv  imagine  that 
I  could  not  help  embracing  with  all  tenderness  so 
dear  and  so  lovely  a  woman.  In  fine,  I  am  wor- 
ried to  her.  I  have  lived  very  happily  hitherto, 
and  am  now  grown  more  happy,  for  she  is  big 
with  child ;  and  likelv,  before  my  letter  comes  to 
your  hands,  to  make  you  a  grandfather  of  a 
pretty  boy.  You  will  perhaps  wonder  that  1 
name  the  sex  of  the  child  before  it  comes  into 
the  world;  but  wc  have  a  way  in  Lapland  of 
finding  that  out,  which  though  sojpae  judicious 
people  coll  superstitious,  I  am  really  persuaded 
of  by  experience,  and  therefore  I  maulged  my 
dear  wife's  curiosity  when  she  signified  to  me  she 
had  a  mind  to  make  the  usual  trial  whether  the 
child  she  was  going  to  be  delivered  of  would  h^a 
boy  or  a  girl. 
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You  must  understand,  my  dear  father,  the 
people  here  judge  of  the  sex  of  the  child  by  the 
moon,  unto  which  they  compare  a  big-bellied 
woman.  If  they  see  a  star  appear  just  above  the 
moon,  it  is  a  sign  it  will  be  a  boy,  but,  if  the  star 
be  just  below  the  moon,  they  conjecture  her  to 
be  big  with  a  girl  This  observation  and  remark 
of  Laplanders  have,  I  know,  been  accounted  by 
some,  and  those  wise  and  judicious  men  too,  to 
be  ridiculously  superstitious;  but  I  have  been 
led  into  an  easy  belief  of  this  mystery  by  a  mis- 
tress  (that  is  superior  to  wisdom  itself),  constant, 
and  therefore  probably  infallible,  experience.  I 
therefore  indulged  my  wife  in  this  her  request, 
and  went  with  her  to  the  ceremony.  The  star 
appeared  above  the  moon,  which  progfnosticates 
a  boy,  which  I  wish  may,  and  I  scarce  doubt  will, 
prove  true,  and  when  she  is  brought  to  bed  I  will 
send  you  word  of  it.  It  is  remarkable,  likewise, 
that  a  star  was  seen  just  before  the  moon,  which 
we  also  count  a  very  good  omen ;  for  it  is  a  cus- 
tom likewise  here  Id  Lapland  to  consult  the  moon 
as  an  oracle  about  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
chfld.  If  a  star  be  seen  just  before  the  moon 
we  count  it  a  sign  of  a  lusty  and  well-grown 
child,  without  blemish  ;  if  a  star  comes  just  after 
we  reckon  it  a  token  that  the  child  will  have 
some  defect  or  deformity,  or  die  soon  after  it  is 
born. 

Having  thus  told  you  the  manners  of  the 
country  I  live  iu  at  present,  as  much  at  large  as 
the  space  of  a  letter  will  permit,  and  related  to 
you  my  own  happy  circumstances,  and  the  kindly 
promises  of  the  heavens  that  are  ushering  in  the 
birth  of  my  child,  I  would  not  have  you  think 
that  I  addict  myself  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
country,  which  are  very  many  and  groundless, 
and  arising  partly  from  the  remainder  of  Pagan 
worship,  which  is  still  cultivated  among  some  of 
the  more  obstinate  inhabitants.  I  have,  on  the 
contrary,  since  I  married  her,  endeavoured  to  re- 
pay my  wife's  temporal  blessings  to  me  with  those 
that  are  endless,  instructed  her  in  all  the  points 
of  religion,  and  made  her  perfectly  a  Christian ; 
and  she,  by  her  devotion  and  prayers  for  me, 
mokes  me  such  amends  for  it  that  I  hope  in  us 
two  St  Paul's  saying  will  be  verified,  vue.  *'  That 
the  woman  shoH  be  sanctified  in  her  husband,  and 
the  husband  shall  be  sanctified  in  his  wife." 

However,  1  must  take  notice  in  this  place,  with 
all  due  deference  to  Christianity,  that  though  I 
am  obliged  to  applaud  the  prudence  and  piety  of 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  Sweden,  who,  constitutinff 
Swedish  governors  over  this  country,  abrogated 
their  practice  of  superstitions  and  art  mogic  upon 
pain  of  death,  yet  that  king  carried  the  point  too 
for,  and  intermingled  with  these  arts  the  preten- 
sions to .  the  gift  of  a  second  sight,  which  you 
know  how  frequent  it  is  with  us  in  Scotland,  and 
whidi,  I  assure  you,  my  wife  (though  she  durst 
not  publicly  own  it  for  fear  of  incurring  the  pe- 
nalty of  those  Swedish  laws)  does,  as  it  were, 
inherit  (for  all  her  ancestors  before  her  have  had 
it  from  time  immemorial)  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  I  knew  any  of  our  countrywomen  or 
countrymen. 

One  day  this  last  week  she  distracted  me  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  joy  and  sorrow.  She  told 
me  I  should  see  you  shortly,  and  that  my  coming 
son  would  grow  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 


able men  in  England  and  Scotland  for  bis  power 
of  foresight ;  but  that  I  should  speedily  lose  her* 
and  meet  with  difficulties  in  my  own  country  in 
the  same  manner  as  my  Either  (meaning  you,  sir) 
had  done  before  me,  and  on  the  same  account, 
vis.,  of  civil  broils  and  intestine  wars  in  Soot- 
land. 

These  unfortunate  parts  of  her  relation  I  would 
not  conceal  from  you,  because  the  veracity  of  her 
notions  should  apnear,  if  they  are  true,  though 
you  may  be  sure.  I  much  wish  they  all  may  prove 
false  to  the  very  last,  excepting  that  wherein  she 
tells  me  my  son  will  be  greatly  remarkable,  and 
that  I  shall  shortly  see  my  dear  &ther,  which  I 
daily  lonff  for,  and  will  endeavour  to  do,  as  soon 
as  possible.  Pray  remember  me  to  all  friends ; 
being.  Honoured  sir. 

Your  most  dutiftil  and  loving  son, 

Archibald  Campbbll. 

tbs  sxcond  lbttbr. 
I  am  now  the  happiest  man  alive ;  the  pros- 
perous part  of  my  idfe*s  predictions,  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  is  come  in  some 
measure  to  pass.  The  child  she  has  brought  me 
is  a  boy,  and  as  fine  a  one  as  ever  I  beheld,  if 
fondness  for  my  own  makes  me  not  blind ;  and 
sure  it  cannot  be  fondness,  because  other  plain 
circumstances  joined  at  his  birth  to  prove  it  more 
than  an  ordinary  remarkable  one.  He  was  bom 
with  a  caul  upon  his  head,  which  we  count  one 
of  the  luckiest  signs  that  can  be  in  nature ;  he 
had  likewise  three  teeth  ready  cut* through  the 
gums,  and  we  reckon  that  an  undeniable  testi- 
mony  and  promise  given  to  the  world  by  nature 
that  she  intends  such  a  person  for  her  extraordi- 
nary favourite,  and  that  he  is  bom  for  great 
things,  which  I  daily  beg  of  heaven  may  come  to 


Since  I  have  known  for  some  months  what  it 
is  to  be  a  father,  it  adds  a  considerable  weight  to 
those  affections  which  I  had  for  my  wife.  I 
thought  that  my  tendemess  for  her  was  at  the 
height  of  perfection  before ;  which  shows  how 
little  we  know  of  those  parts  of  nature  that  we 
have  yet  never  tried,  and  of  which  we  have  not 
yet  been  allotted  our  share  to  act  upon  the  stage 
of  life.  I  find  that  I  did  love  her  then  as  well  as 
a  husband  could  love  a  wife,  that  is,  a  wife  with- 
out a  child ;  but  the  love  to  a  wife  that  has  a 
child  is  a  feeling  wonderful  and  inexpressibly  dif- 
ferent. A  child  is  the  seal  and  pledge  of  love. 
Meditating  upon  this  has  likewise  doubled  my 
affection  for  you.  I  loved  you  before  as  a  son, 
and  because  as  such  I  felt  your  tenderness,  but 
my  love  is  much  increased  now,  because  I  know 
the  tendemess  which  you  felt  for  me  as  a  father. 
With  these  pleasing  images  of  thought  I  often 
keep  you  nearer  company  at  this  vast  distance 
than  when  I  lived  irregularly  under  vour  eye. 
These  reflections  render  a  solitary  me  dear  to 
me ;  and  though  I  have  no  manner  of  acquaint- 
ance with  her  relations,  who  hate  me,  as  I  am 
told,  nor  indeed  with  almost  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants but  my  own  domestics  and  those  I  am 
forced  to  deal  with,  yet  I  have  as  much,  me- 
thinks,  as  I  wish  for,  unless  I  could  come  over  to 
Shetland,  and  live  with  you,  which  I  the  more 
ardently  desire,  because  I  think  1  and  my  wife 
could  be  true  comforts  to  you  in  your  advanced 
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yean,  now  I  know  what  hVing^  truly  is.     I  am 
diilj  peimading  my  wife  to  go  with  me,  but  she 
denies  me  with  kind  expressions,  and  says  she 
oves  too  mach  to  the  place  (however  less  plea- 
not  in  itself  than  other  climates)  where  she  had 
tbe  happiness  of  first  joining  bands  with  me  In 
wedlock,  ever  to  part  from  it     But  I  must  ex- 
plain how  I  ask,  and  how  she  reftises.   I  resolved 
never  directly  and  downr&^htly  to  tak  her,  be- 
canse  I  know  she  can  rerase  me  nothing,  and 
that  wonld  be  bearing  hard  upon  the  goodness  of 
her  win ;  bat  my  way  of  persuading  her  consists 
in  endeavouring  to  make  her  in  love  with  the 
place  by  agreeable  descriptions  of  it,  and  likewise 
of  tbe  humane  temper  of  the  people,  so  that  I 
[•  shortly  shall  induce  her  to  signify  to  me  that  it  is 
j  her  own  will  to  come  with  me,  and  then  I  shall 
stem  rather  to  consent  to  her  will  than  to  have 
I  moved  it  over  to  my  own.     These  hopes  I  have 
I  of  Keiogmy  dear  ftther  shortly,  and  I  know  such 
newi  would  make  this  letter  which  I  therefore 
I  leod  more  acceptable  to  him,  to  whom  I  will  be, 
A  most  dutiiU  and 

Affectionate  son  till  death, 

AacHiBAi,o  Campbell. 

I     P.  S.  If  I  cannot  bring  my  wife  to  change  this 

I  country  for  another,  I  have  brought  her  to  that 

I I  pitch  of  devotion  that  whenever  Providence, 
J  whidi,  notwithstamding  her  predictions,  I  hope 
l|  will  be  loog  yet,  shall  call  her  to  change  this 

world  for  another,  it  will  be  happy  with  her  there. 
She  joiDs  with  me  in  begging  your  blessing  to 
me,  herself  and  our  little  Duncan,  whom  we 

,  christened  so  oat  of  a  respect  to  the  name  you 

I  bear. 

i  TBB  THIRD  LSTTBR. 

I         My  dear  Father, 

I  am  lost  in  grief:  I  had  just  brought  my  wife 
(her  that  was  my  wife,  for  I  have  none  now,   I 

,  have  lost  all  joy)  in  the  mind  of  comhig  over  to 
be  a  comfort  to  you.  But  now  grief  will  let  me 
lay  no  more  than  that  I  am  coming  to  beg  com- 
kfit  fnm  yon,  and  by  this  I  prepare  you  to 
ncetve,  when  he  comes,  a  son  in  tears  and 
moomiiig.  Akchibald  Campbell. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  a  babe,  not  much  above  two  years 
old,  oust  bear  tbe  hardships  of  travelling  over 
the  ice,  and  all  through  Muscovy,  for  no  ships 
can  stir  here  for  many  months;  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  five  in  thu  inhospitable  place,  where  she 
died  that  only  could  make  it  easy  to  me,  one 
Boraent  b^ond  the  first  opportunity  I  have  of 
leading  it  She  is  in  heaven ;  that  should  make 
me  easy,  but  I  cannot,  I  am  not  so  good  a 
'-  •  -  ^I  i     " 


Christian  as  die 


am  lost  and  ruined. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Arm  TBB  DB4TM  OP  MB  DUNCAN  dAMPBBLL*S 
BOTHBB  IN  LAPLAND,  BIS  PATHBB  AaOHUALD 
aSTURNBD  WITH  BIS  SON  TO  SCOTLAND.  HIS 
ISGOND  MABBIAOB,  AND  HOW  BIS  SON  WAS 
TACGHT  TO  WBITB.  AND  BEAD. 

Ma  AacBiBALD  Campbell,  having  buried  his 
Wland  lady,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  brought 
over  with  him  his  son,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell. 
By  that  time  he  had  been  a  year  in  his  own 
coantry  he  married  a  second  wife,  a  lady  whom 


I  had  known  very  well  for  some  years,  and  then 
I  first  saw  the  boy ;  but  as  they  went  into  the 
western  islands,  I  saw  them  not  again  in  three 
years.  She  being,  quite  contrary  to  the  cruel 
way  much  in  use  among  step-mothers,  very  fond 
of  the  boy,  was  accustomed  to  say  she  did  and 
would  always  think  him  her  own  son.  Tbe  child 
came  to  be  about  four  years  of  age  (as  sho  has 
related  to  me  the  story  since),  and  not  able  to 
speak  one  word,  nor  to  hear  any  noise ;  the  father 
of  him  used  to  be  mightily  oppressed  with  grief, 
and  complain  heavily  to  his  new  wife,  who  i^'as 
no  less  perplexed  that  a  boy  so  pretty,  the  son 
of  so  particular  a  woman,  whom  he  had  made 
his  wife,  by  strangi  accidents  and  adventures, 
and  a  child  coming  into  the  world  with  so  many 
amazing  circumstances  attending  his  birth,  should 
lose  those  precious  senses  by  which  alone  the 
social  commerce  of  mankind  is  upheld  and  main- 
tained, and  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  all 
advantages  of  education,  which  could  raise  him 
to  the  character  of  being  the  great  man  that  so 
many  concurring  incidents  at  his  nativity  pro- 
mised and  betokened  he  would  be. 

One  day  a  learned  divine,  who  was  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  but  had  visited  Oxford,  and 
been  acquainted  with  the  chief  men  of  science 
there,  happening  to  be  in  conversation  with  the 
mother-fai-Iaw  of  this  child,  she  related  to  him 
her  son's  misfortunes,  with  so  many  marks  of 
sorrow,  that  she  moved  the  good  old  gentleman's 
compassion,  and  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  give 
her  what  relief  and  consolation  he  could,  in  this 
unhappy  case.  His  particular  inclination  to  do 
her  good  offices  made  him  recollect  that  at  the 
time  he  was  at  Oxford  he  had  been  in  company 
with  one  Dr  Wallis,  a  man  famous  for  learning, 
who  had  told  him  that  he  had  taught  a  man 
(born  deaf  and  dumb)  to  write  and  to  read,  and 
even  to  utter  some  words  articulately  with  his 
month ;  and  that  he  told  him  he  was  then  going 
to  commit  to  pruit  the  method  he  made  use  of 
in  so  instructing  that  person,  that  others  in  the 
like  unfortunate  condition  might  receive  the 
same  benefits  and  advantages  from  other  masters 
which  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  had  received  from 
him.  A  dumb  man  recovering  his  speech,  or  a 
blind  man  gaining  his  sight,  or  a  deaf  one  getting 
his  hearing,  could  not  be  more  overjoyed  than 
Mrs  Campbell  was  at  these  unexpected  tidings, 
and  she  wept  for  gladness  when  he  told  it.  llie 
good  gentleman  animated  and  encouraged  her 
with  Sie  kindest  promises;  and  to  keep  alive  her 
hopes,  assured  her  he  would  send  to  one  of  tho 
chief  booksellers  in  London,  to  inquire  after  the 
book,  who  would  certainly  procure  it  him,  if  It 
was  to  be  got ;  and  that  afterwards  he  would 
peruse  it  diligently,  make  himself  master  of  Doc- 
tor Wallis*s  method,  and  though  he  had  many 
great  works  upon  his  hands  at  that  time,  he 
would  steal  from  his  other  studies  leisure  enough 
to  complete  so  charitable  an  object  as  teaching  ! 
the  dumb  and  deaf  to  read  and  to  write,  and  give 
her  son,  who  was  by  nature  deprived  of  them, 
the  advantages  of  speech,  as  far  as  art  would 
permit  that  natural  defect  to  be  supplied  by  her 
powerful  interposition. 

When  the  mother  came  home,  the  child,  who 
could  hear  no  knockhsg,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  by  a  strange  and   inexplicable    instinct  in 
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nature,  was  the  first  that  ran  to  the  door,  and 
fdHing  in  a  great  fit  of  laughter  (a  thing  it  was 
not  much  used  to  before,  having  on  the  contrary 
rather  a  melancholy  cast  of  complexion),  it 
dung  round  its  motnep's  knees,  incessantly  em- 
lu-acing  and  kissing  them,  as  if  just  at  that  time 
it  had  an  insight  into  what  the  mother  had  been 
doing  for  it,  and  into  Its  own  approaching  relief 
from  its  misery. 

Wheft  the  mother  came  with  the  child  in  her 
hand  to  the  father,  to  tell  him  the  welcome  news, 
the  child  burst  afresh  into  a  great  fit  of  laughter, 
which  continued  for  an  unusual  space  of  time ; 
and  the  scene  Of  auch  reciprocal  afibction  and 
joy  between  a  wife  and  her  own  husband,  on  so 
signal  an  occasion,  is  a  thing  easier  to  be  felt  by 
parents  of  a  good  disposition,  imagining  them, 
selves  under  the  same  circumstance,  with  regard 
to  a  child  they  loved  with  fondness,  than  to  be 
expressed  or  described  by  the  pen  of  any  writer. 
But  it  is  certain,  whenever  they  spoke  of  this 
affair,  as  anybody  who  knows  the  impatience 
of  parents  for  the  welfare  of  an  only  child  may 
guess  they  must  be  often  discoursing  it  over,  and 
wishing  the  time  w&s  come,  the  boy,  who  used 
seldom  so  much  as  to  smile  at  other  times,  and 
who  could  never  hear  the  greatest  noise  that 
could  be  made,  would  constantly  look  wishfully 
in  their  faces,  and  laugh  immoderately,  which  is 
a  plain  indication  that  there  was  then  a  wonder- 
ful instinct  in  nature,  as  I  said  before,  which  made 
him  foretaste  his  good  fortune,  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  the  dawnings,  as  it  were, 
of  the  second  sight  were  then  pregnant  within 
him. 

To  confirm  this,  the  happy  hour  of  his  deliver- 
ance being  come,  and  the  doctor  having  procured 
Mr  Wallis's  book,  came  with  great  joy,  and  de- 
sired to  see  his  pupil.  Scarce  were  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  child  happened  to 
come  into  the  room,  and  running  towards  the 
doctor,  fell  on  his  knees,  kissed  his  hand  eagerly, 
and  laughed  as  before,  which  to  me  is  a  demon- 
stration that  he  bad  an  insight  into  the  good 
which  the  doctor  intended  him. 

It  is  certain  that  several  learned  men,  who 
have  written  concerning  the  second  sight,  have 
demonstrated,  by  incontestible  proofs  and  unde- 
niable arguments,  that  children,  nay,  even  horses 
and  cows,  see  the  second  sight,  as  well  as  men 
and  women  advanced  in  years.  But  of  this  I 
shall  discourse  at  large  in  its  proper  place,  having 
allotted  a  whole  future  chapter  for  that  same 
subject  of  second  sightedness. 

m  about  hdf  a  year,  the  doctor  taught  his 
little  dumb  pupil,  first  to  know  his  letters,  then 
to  name  anything  whatsoever,  to  leave  off  some 
savage  motions  which  he  had  taken  of  his  own 
accord  before,  to  signify  his  mind  by,  and  to  im- 
part his  thoughts  by  his  fingers  and  his  pen, 
in  a  manner  as  intelligible,  and  almost  as  swift 
through  the  eyes,  as  that  is  of  conveying  our 
ideas  to  one  another  by  our  voices,  through  the 
conduits  and  portholes  of  the  ears.  But  in  little 
more  than  two  years,  he  could  writer  and  read  as 
well  as  anybody ;  because  a  great  many  people 
cannot  conceive  this,  and  others  pretend  it  is 
not  to  be  done  in  nature,  1  will  a  little  discourse 
upon  Dr  Wallis's  foundation,  and  show,  in  a 
manner  obvious  to  the  most  ignorant,  how  this 


hitherto  mysterious  help  may  be  easily  adminis- 
tered to  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  which  shall  be 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

But  1  cannot  conclude  this  without  telling  the 
handsome  saying  with  which  this  child,  when  not 
quite  six  years  old,  as  soon  as  he  thought  he 
could  express  himself  well,  paid  his  first  acknow- 
ledgment  to  his  master,  and  which  promised  how 
great  his  future  genius  was  to  be,  when  so  witty 
a  child  ripened  into  man.  The  words  he  wrote 
to  him  were  these,  only  altered  into  English 
from  the  Scotch. 
"  Sir. 

<*  It  Is  no  Uttle  work  you  have  accomplished. 
My  thanks  are  too  poor  amends ;  the  world*  air, 
shall  give  you  thimks ;  for  as  1  could  not  have 
expressed  myself  without  your  teaching  me,  so 
those  that  can  talk,  though  they  have  eyes,  can- 
not  s^e  the  things  which  I  can  see,  and  shall  tell 
them;  so  that  in  doing  me  thi8,yoil  have  done  a 
general  service  to  mankind.*' 

CHAPTER  IIL 

THB  MBTROD  OF  TBACHIKG  DKAP  AND  DUMB  FBI- 
SOKS  TO  WRXTt,  BBAD,  AND  UMDBBSTAND  A 
LANGUA6B. 

It  Is,  I  must  confess,  in  some  measure  amazing 
to  me,  that  men  of  any  moderate  share  of  learn- 
ing  should  not  naturally  conceive  of  themselves 
a  plain  reason  for  this  art,  and  know  how  to  ac- 
count for  the  practicability  of  it,  the  moment 
they  bear  the  proposition  advanced  ;  the  reasons 
for  it  are  so  obvious  to  the  very  first  consider* 
ation  we  can  make  about  it.  It  #111  be  likewise 
as  amazing  to  me,  that  the  most  ignorant  should 
not  conceive  it,  after  so  plain  a  reason  is  given 
them  for  it  as  I  am  now  going  to  set  down. 

To  begin.  How  are  children  at  first  taught  a 
language  that  can  hear  ?  Are  they  not  taught 
by  sounds?  And  what  are  those  sounds  but 
tokens  and  signs  to  the  ear,  importing  and  signi- 
fying such  and  such  a  thing  ?  If,  then,  there  can 
be  signs  made  to  the  eye,  agreed  by  the  party 
teaching  the  child,  that  they  signify  such  and 
such  a  thhag,  will  not  the  eye  of  the  child  convey 
them  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  ear  ?  They 
are,  indeed,  different  marks  to  different  senses, 
but  both  the  one  and  the  other  do  equally  sig- 
uify  the  same  things  or  notions,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  teacher,  and  consequently,  must  have 
an  equal  effect  with  the  person  who  is  to  be  in- 
structed, for  though  the  manners  signifying  are 
different,  the  things  signified  are  the  same. 

For  example:  If,  after  havhig  bivented  an 
alphabet  upon  the  fingers*  a  master  alwavs  keeps 
company  with  a  deaf  child,%nd  teaches  it  to  call 
for  whatsoever  it  wants,  by  such  motions  of  the 
fingers  which,  if  put  down  bv  letters,  according 
to  each  invented  motion  of  iach  finger,  would 
form  in  writing  a  word  of  a  thing,  which  it 
wanted ;  might  not  he  by  these  regular  motions 
teach  its  eye  the  same  notions  of  things  as  sounds 
do  to  the  ears  of  children  that  bear  ?  The  manner 
of  teaching  the  alphabet  by  fingers  Is  plainly  set 
down  in  the  following  table. 

When  the  deaf  child  has  learned  by  these  mo- 
tions a  good  stock  of  words,  as  children  that  hear 
first  learn  by  sounds,  we  may  methfaiks  call  not 
improperly  the  fingers  of  such  a  dumb  hifant  its 
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oMNitfa,  and  the  ejro  of  raofa  a  deaf  cbfld  Hm  ear. 

When  he  has  learned  thus  far,  he  must  be  taught 

to  write  the  alphabet,  according  as  it  was  adapted 

to  the  motions  of  his  fingera.     As  for  instance, 

the  five  Towels,  a,  «,  i,  o,  «,  by  pointing  to  the 

top  of  tbe  five  fingers ;  and  the  other  letters, 

'   6.  c,  i,  &C.  by  such  other  place  or  posture  of  a 

finger,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  table  is  Mt 

'  forth  or  otherwise,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

When  this  is  done,  the  mariLsB^  R,  £,  A,  D,  (and 

•0  of  an  other  words),  eorresponding  with  such 

:  Angers,  conveys  through  his  eyes  unto  his  head 

I  the  same  notion,  viz.  the  thing  signified,  as  the 

'  sound  we  give  those  same  leHers,  making  the 

word  *'  Brnd,"  do  into  our  heads  through  the 


This  once  done,  he  may  be  easily  taught  to 
understand  the  parts  of  speech,  as  the  verb,  the 
Boon,  pronoun,  &c.,  and  so  by  rules  of  grammar 
and  syntax  to  compound  Idqas,  and  connect  his 
words  into  a  language.  The  method  of  which, 
since  it  is  plainly  set  forth  in  Dr  Wallis*s  letter 
to  Mr  Beverley  1  I  shall  set  it  down  by  way  of 
extract,  that  people  in  the  same  circumstances 
with  the  person  we  treat  oi,  and  of  the  like  genius* 
amy  not  nave  their  talents  lost  for  want  of  the 
like  aaslstanee. 

When  once  a  deaf  person  has  learned  so  far  atf 
to  understand  the  common  discourse  of  others, 
and  to  express  his  ndnd  (tolerably  well  in  wrftiog) 
I  see  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  (provided  na^ 
ture  has  endowed  him  with  a  nroper  strength  of 
genius,  as  other  men  that  hear)  he  may  become 
capable  (upon  further  fanprovement)  of  such  fuN 
Cher  knowledge  as  is  altamable  by  reading.  For 
I  must  here  join  with  the  learned  Dr  Wallis,  in 
asserting  (as  the  present  ease  beibre  us)  that  no 
reason  can  be  auigned  why  such  a  deaf  person 
may  not  attain  the  understanding  of  a  language 
as  perfectly  as  those  that  hear;  and  with  the 
same  learned  author  I  take  upon  me  to  lav  down 
this  proprndtion  as  certain,  that  allowing  the  deaf 
person  the  like  tfane  aud  exerdse  as  to  other  men 
is  requisite  in  order  to  attain  the  perfection  of  a 
language,  and  the  elegance  of  it,  he  may  under- 
stand as  well,  and  write  as  good  language  as 
other  men,  and  abating  only  what  doth  depend 
opon  sound,  as  tones,  cadences,  and  such  punc- 
tilioe,  no  whit  inferior  to  what  he  may  attain  to, 
if  he  had  his  hearing  as  others  have  ? 

Ay  EzTascT  from  Dr  Wallis,  concerning  the 
Sfethod  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to 
read. 

It  is  most  natural,  as  children  learn  the  names  of 
things  to  ftimlsh  him,  by  degrees,  with  a  nomen- 
cUtor,  eontaitiing  a  competent  number  of  names 
of  tMogs  common  and  obvious  to  the  eye,  that 
vou  may  show  the  thing  answering  to  such  a 
name,  and  these  digested  under  convenient 
titles,  and  placed  under  them  in  such  convenient 
order,  in  several  columns,  or  other  orderly  situ- 
■  atioB  in  the  paper,  as  by  their  position  best  to 
I  express  to  the  6ye  thdr  relation  or  respect  to 
one  another.  As  contraries,  or  correlatives,  one 
against  the  other,  subordinates  or  appurtenances 
under  their  principle,  which  may  serve  as  a  kind 
of  local  memory.' 
ThoM,  in  one  paper,  under  the  title  '  Mankind,' 


may  be  placed,  not  confusedly,  but  in  decent 
order,  man,  woman,  child  (boy,  girl). 

In  another  paper,  under  the  title  *  3ody,*  may 
be  written,  In  like  convenient  order,  head  (hair, 
skin,  ear),  face,  forehead,  eye  (eyelid,  eyebrow), 
cheek,  nose  (nostril),  mouth  (lip,  chin),  neck, 
throat,  back,  breast,  side  (right  side,  left  side), 
belly,  shoulders,  arm  (elbow,  wrist,  hand),  back 
(palm),  finger  (thumb,  knuckle,  nail),  thigh, 
knee,  leg  (shm,  calf,  ancle),  foot  (heel,  sole), 
toe. 

And  when  he  nath  learned  the  Import  of 
words  in  each  paper,  let  him  write  them  in  like 
maoner  in  distinct  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  confirm  his  memory, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  it  upon  occasion. 

In  a  third  paper  you  may  give  him  the  '  Inward 
Parts,*  as  skull  (brain),  throat  (wind-pipe,  gul- 
let),  stomach,  guts,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
kidney,  bladder  (urine),  vein  (blood),  bone  (mar- 
row), flesh,  fat,  &c. 

In  another  paper,  under  the  title  *  Beast,'  maj 
be  placed  horse  (stone- horse,  gelding,  mare,  colt), 
bull  (ox),  cow,  calf.  Sheep,  ram  (wether),  ewp 
(Iamb),  hog,  boar,  sow,  pig,  dog  (mastiff,  hound, 
greyhound,  spaniel),  bitch  (whelp,  puppy),  hare, 
rabbit,  cat,  mouse,  rat,  &c. 

Under  the  tUle  *  Bu^ '  or  '  Fowl  *  put  cock, 
capon,  hen,  chick,  goose  (gander),  gosling,  duck, 
(drake),  swan,  crow,  kite,  lark,  &c. 

Under  the  title  *  Fish  *  put  pike,  eel,  plaice, 
salmon,  lobster,  crab,  oyster,  craw-fish,  &c 

You  may  then  put  *  Plants  *  or  *  Vegetables  * 
under  several  heads,  or  subdivisions  of  the  sam^ 
head;  as  tree  (root,  body,  bark,  bough,  lea^ 
fruit),  oak,  ash,  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  vine,  &c 
*  Fruit,*  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  grape,  nut, 
orange,  lemon,  flower,  rose,  tulip,  gilliflower, 
herb  (weed),  grass,  corn,  wheat,  bvley,  rye,  pea, 
bean. 

And  the  like  of  *  Inanimates,*  as  heaven,  sun, 
moon,  star,  element,  earth,  water,  air,  fire ;  and 
under  the  title  *  Earth  *  clay,  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
metal,  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  iron  (steel), 
lead,  tin,  pewter,  glass.  Under  the  title  <  Water* 
put  sea,  pond,  river,  stream.  Under  that  of  *  Air' 
put  light,  dark,  mist,  fog,  cloud,  wind,  rain,  hall, 
snow,  thunder,  lightning,  rainbow.  Under  that 
of  'Fire'  coal, flame,  smoke,  soot,  ashes. 

Under  the  title  *  Clothes*  put  woollen  (cloth, 
stuff X  ^®ii  (Holland,  lawn,  lockarum),  silk 
(satin,  velvet),  hat,  cap,  band,  doublet,  breeches, 
coat,  cloak,  stocking,  shoe,  boot,  shirt,  petticoat, 
gown,  &c. 

Under  the  title  '  House '  put  wall,  roof,  door, 
window,  casement,  room. 

Under  *  Room  *  put  shop,  hall,  parlour,  dining, 
room,  chamber,  study,  closet,  kitchen,  cellar, 
stable,  &C. 

And  under  each  of  those,  as  distinct  heads, 
the  furniture  or  utensils  belonging  thereunto, 
with  divisions  and  subdivisions,  as  there  is  occa- 
sion, which  I  forbear  to  mention,  that  I  be  not 
too  prolix. 

And  in  like  manner,  from  time  to  time,  may 
be  added  more  collections,  or  clauses  of  names  or 
words,  conveniently  digested  under  distinct  heads, 
and  suitable  distributions ;  to  be  written  in  41^ 
tlnct  leaves  or  pages  of  his  book,  in  such  order 
as  may  seem  convenient. 
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When  he  is  furnished  with  a  competent  num- 
ber of  names,  though  not  bo  many  as  I  have 
mentioned,  it  will  fa«  seasonable  to  teach  him, 
under  the  titles  singular  and  plural,  the  form- 
ation  of  plurals  from  singulars,  bv  adding  s  or 
es;  as  hand,  hands ;  fiice,  faces;  fish.  Ashes, &c. 
with  some  few  irregulars,  as  man,  men ;  woman, 
women ;  foot,  feet ;  tooth,  teeth ;  mouse,  mice ; 
louse,  lice ;  ox,  oxen,  &c. 

Which,  except  the  irregulars,  will  serve  for 
possessives,  to  be  after  taught  him,  which  are 
formed  by  theh*  primitives  by  like  addition  of  s 
or  es,  except  some  few  irregulars,  as  my,  mine ; 
thy,  thine;  our,  ours;  your,  yours;  his;  her, 
hers ;  their,  theirs,  &c. 

And  in  all  those  pud  other  like  cases  it  will  be 
proper  fir&t  to  show  him  the  particulars  and  then 
the  general  title. 

Then  teach  him  in  another  page  or  paper  the 
particulars,  a,  an,  the,  this,  that,  these,  those* 

And  the  pronouns,  I,  me,  my,  mine ;  thou, 
thee,  thy,  thine;  we,  us,  our,  ours ;  ye,  you,  your, 
yours;  he,  him,  his;  she,  her,  hers;  it,  its; 
they,  them,  their,  theirs ;  who,  whom,  whose. 

Then,  under  the  titles  'Substantive,  adjective,* 
teach  him  to  connect  these,  as  my  band,  your 
head ;  his  foot,  his  feet ;  her  arm,  arms ;  our 
hats;  their  shoes,  John's  coat,  William's  band. 
Sec 

And  in  order  to  Aimish  him  with  more  adjec- 
tives, under  the  title  *  Colours,*  you  may  place 
black,  white,  grey,  green,  blue,  yellow,  red,  &a  ; 
and  having  shewed  the  particulars,  let  him  know 
that  these  are  called  colours.  The  like  for  taste 
and  smell,  as  sweet,  bitter,  sour,  stink. 

And  for  hearing ;  soun^  noise,  word. 

Then  for  touch  or  feeling ;  hot,  warm,  cold, 
cool,  wet,  moist,  dry,  hard,  soft,  tough,  brittle, 
heavy,  light,  &c. 

Prom  whence  you.  may  Aindsh  him  with  more 
examples  of  adjectives  with  substantives;  as 
white  bread,  brown  bread,  green  grass,  soft  cheese, 
hard  cheese,  black  hat,  my  black  hat,  &c. 

And  then  inverting  the  order,  substantive,  ad- 
jective, ivith  the  verb  copulative  between ;  as, 
silver  is  white,  gold  is  yel]ow,lead  is  heavy,  wood 
is  light,  snow  is  white,  ink  is  black,  flesh  is  soft, 
bone  is  hard,  I  am  sick,  I  am  not  well,  &c.,  which 
will  begin  to  give  him  some  notion  of  syntax. 

In  like  manner,  when  substantive  and  substan- 
tive are  so  connected ;  as,  gold  is  a  metal,  a  rose 
is  a  flower,  they  are  men,  they  are  women,  horses 
are  beasts,  geese  are  fowls,  larks  are  birds,  &c. 

Then,  as  those  before  relate  to  quality,  you 
may  give  him  some  other  words  relating  to  quan- 
tity ;  as  long,  short,  broad,  narrow,  thick,  thin, 
high,  tall,  low,  dee|^  shallow,  great,  big,  small 
(little),  much,  little,  many,  few,  ftdl,  empty,  whole, 
part,  piece,  all,  some,  none,  strong,  weak,  quick, 
slow,  equal,  unequal,  bigger,  less. 

Then  words  of  flgure;  as  straight,  crooked, 
plain,  bowed,  concave,  hollow,  convex,  round, 
square,  three-square,  sphere,  globe,  bowl,  cube, 
die,  upright^  sloping,  leanhig  forward,  leanbig 
backward,  like,  unlike. 

Of  gesture ;  as  stand,  lie,  sit,  kneel,  sleep. 

Of  motion ;  as  move,  stir,  rest,  walk,  go,  come, 
run,  leap,  ride,  fall,  rise,  swim,  sink,  drawn,  slide, 
creep,  crawl,  fly,  pull,  draw,  thrust,  throw,  bring, 
fetch,  carry. 


Then  words  relating  to  time,  place,  number, 
weight,  meaaure,  money,  ftc.,  are  in  convenient 
time  to  be  showed  him  distinctly ;  for  which  the 
teacher,  according  to  his  discretion,  may  take  a 
convenient  season. 

As  likewise  the  time  of  the  day,  the  days  of 
the  week;  the  davs  of  the  month,  the  months  of 
the  year,  and  other  things  relating  to  the  alma- 
nack, which  he  will  quickly  be  capable  to  under- 
stand, if  once  methodically  shown  him. 

As  likewise  the  names  and  situation  of  places 
and  countries  which  are  convenient  for  him  to 
know,  which  may  be  orderly  written  in  his  book, 
and  showed  him  in  the  map  of  London,  England, 
Europe,  the  world,  &c 

But  these  may  be  done  at  leisure,  as  likewise 
the  practice  of  arithmetic,  and  other  like  pieces 
of  learning. 

In  the  meantime,  after  the  concord  of  substan- 
tive and  adjective,  he  Is  to  be  showed,  by  con- 
venient examples,  that  of  the  nominative  and 
verb ;  as,  for  instance,  I  go,  yon  see,  he  sits,  they 
stancC  the  fire  bums,  the  sun  shines,  the  wind 
blows,  the  rain  falls,  the  water  runs,  and  the  like, 
with  tiie  titles  in  the  top  nominative,  verb. 

After  this  (under  the  titles  nonUnative  verb, 
accusative),  give  him  examples  of  verbs  transi- 
tive  ;  as,  I  see  you,  you  see  me,  the  fire  bums 
the  wood,  the  boy  makes  the  fire,  the  oooktfoasts 
the  meat,  the  butler  lays  the  cloth,  we  eat  our 
dinner. 

Or  even  with  a  double  accusative ;  as,  you 
teach  me  writing  or  to  write,  John  teacheth  me 
to  dance,  Thomas  tells  me  a  tale,  &c. 

After  this,  you  may  teach  him  the  flexion  or 
conjugation  of  the  verb,  or  what  is  equivalent 
thereunto;  for  in  our  English  tongue  each  verb 
hath  but  two  tenses,  the  present  and  the  preter ; 
two  piurtldples,  the  active  and  the  passive :  all 
the  rest  is  performed  by  auxiliaries,  which  auxil- 
iaries  have  no  more  tenses  than  the  other  verbs. 

Those  auxiliaries  are,  do,  did,  will,  would, 
shall,  should,  may,  might,  can,  oould,  must,  ought, 
to,  have,  had,  am,  be,  was.  And  if  by  examples 
you  can  faismuate  the  signification  of  these  few 
words,  you  have  taught  him  the  whole  flexion 
of  the  verb. 

And  here  it  will  be  convenient,  once  for  all,  to 
write  him  out  a  fhll  paradigm  of  some  one  verb, 
suppose  to  see,  through  all  those  auxiliaries. 

The  verb  itself  hath  but  these  four  words  to 
be  learned,  see,  saw,  seeing,  seen,  save  that  after 
thou,  in  the  second  person  singular,  in  both 
tenses,  we  add  est,  and  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular, in  the  present  tense,  eth  or  es,  or  instead 
thereof,  st,  th,  s,  and  so  in  all  verbs. 

Then  to  the  auxiliaries,  do,  did,  will,  would, 
shall,  should,  may,  might,  can,  could,  must, 
ought  to,  we  join  the  indefinite  see.  And  after 
have,  had,  am,  be,  was,  the  passive  particle  seen, 
and  so  for  all  other  verbs. 

But  the  auxiliarv,  am  or  be,  is  somewhat  ir- 
regular in  a  double  Ibrm. 

Am,  art,  is ;  plural  are ;  was,  wast,  was ;  plural 
were.  Be,  beest,  be ;  plural  were ;  were,  wert, 
were ;  plural  ware. 

Be,  am,  was,  being,  been. 

Which,  attended  with  the  other  auxiliaries, 
make  us  the  whole  passive  voice. 

All  verbs,  without  exceptions,  in  the  active 
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pftriidple,  are  formed  by  adding  ing,  as  see, 
seeing;  teaoh,  teaching,  && 

The  preter  tense  and  the  participle  are  formed 
regalarly,  by  adding  ed,  but  are  often  subject  to 
cootractions  and  other  irregularities,  sometime 
the  same  in  both,  sometime  different,  and  there- 
fore  it  is  convenient  here  to  give  a  table  of  verbs, 
especially  the  most  usual,  for  those  three  cases, 
which  may  at  once  teach  their  signification  and 
formation ;  as  boil,  boiled ;  roast,  roasted,  roasted ; 
bake,  baked,  baked,  &c. ;  teach,  taught,  taught; 
bring,  brought,  brought ;  buy,  bought,  bought, 
&C. ;  see,  saw,  seen ;  give,  gave,  given ;  take, 
took,  taken ;  forsake,  forsook,  forsaken ;  write, 
wrote,  written,  &c. ;  with  many  more  fit  to  be 
learned. 

The  verba  being  thus  dispatched,  he  is  then  to 
learn  the  prepositions,  wherein  lies  the  whole 
regimen  of  the  noun.  For  diversity  of  cases  we 
have  none,  the  force  of  which  is  to  be  insinuated 
by  convenient  examples,  suited  to  their  different 
significations;  as  for  instance,  of,  a  piece  of 
bread,  a  pint  ^wine,  the  colour  o^  a  pot,  the 
colour  ^ffold,  a  ring  ^gold,  a  cup  </ silver,  the 
mayor  ^London,  the  longest  ^idl,  &c. 

And  in  like  manner,  for,  off,  on,  upon,  to, 
unto,  tlQ,  until,  from,  at,  in,  within,  out,  without, 
into,  oat  of,  about,  over,  under,  above,  below, 
between,  among,  before,  behind,  after,  for,  by, 
with,  through,  against,  concerning ;  and  by  this 
time  be  will  be  pretty  well  enabled  to  under- 
stand a  single  sentence. 

In  the  last  place,  he  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
taught  the  conjunctions,  which  serve  to  connect 
not  words  only  but  sentences,  as  and,  also,  like- 
wise, either,  or,  whether,  neither,  nor,  if,  then, 
why,  wherefore,  because,  therefore,  but,  though, 
yet,  &C.,  and  these  illustrated  by  convenient  ex. 
amples  in  each  case,  as.  Because  I  am  cold, 
therefore' I  go  to  the  fire>  that  1  may  be  warm,  for 
it  is  cold  weather. 

ijrit  were  fair,  then  it  would  be  good  walking, 
bnt  however,  though  it  rain,  yet  I  must  go,  6e- 
caase  Ipromise<i;  with  other  like  instances. 

And  by  this  time  his  book,  if  well  furnished 
with  plenty  of  words,  and  those  well  digested  un. 
der  several  heads,  and  in  good  order,  and  well 
recruited  from  time  to  time  as  new  words  occur, 
will  serve  him  in  the  nature  of  a  dictionary  and 
grammar. 

And  in  case  the  deaf  person  be  otherwise  of  a 
good  natural  capacity,  and  the  teacher  of  a  good 
sagacity,  by  this  method,  proceeding  gradually 
sup  lyy  step,  you  may,  with  diligence  and  due 
ap^tcation  of  teacher  and  learner,  In  a  year's 
time,  or  thereabouts,  perceive  a  greater  progress 
than  yon  would  expect^  and  a  good  foundation 
laid  for  farther  instruction  in  matters  of  religion 
and  other  knowledge  which  may  be  taught  by 
books. 

It  win  be  convenient  all  along  to  have  pen,  ink, 
and  pCqver,  ready  at  hand,  to  write  down  in  a 
word  what  you  signify  to  him  by  signs,  and  cause 
him  to  write,  or  show  how  to  write,  what  he  sig- 
nifies by  signs,  which  way  of  signifying  their 
mind  by  s^ns  deaf  persons  are  often  very  good 
at ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  learn  thdr  lan- 
guage, if  1  may  so  call  it,  in  order  to  teach  them 
ours,  by  showing  what  words  answer  to  their 
iigna* 


It  will  be  convenient,  also,  as  you  go  along, 
after  some  convenient  progress  made,  to  express, 
in  as  plain  laneuage  as  may  be,  the  import  of 
some  of  the  tables ;  as,  for  instance. 

The  head  is  the  highest  port  of  the  body,  the 
feet  the  lowest  part ;  the  face  is  the  fore  part  dT 
the  head,  the  forehead  is  over  the  eyes,  the 
cheeks  are  under  the  eyes,  the  nose  is  between 
the  cheeks,  the  mouth  is  under  the  nose  and 
above  the  chin,  &c. 

And  such  plain  discourse  put  into  writing,  and 
particularly  explained,  will  teach  hhn  by  degrees 
to  understand  plain  sentences ;  and  like  advan- 
tages a  sagacious  teacher  may  take,  as  occasion 
on^rs  itself  from  time  to  time. 

This  extract  is  mostly  taken  out  of  the  inge- 
nious Dr  Wallis,  and  lying  hid  in  that  little  book, 
which  is  but  rarely  inquired  after  and  too  scarcely 
known,  died  in  a  manner  with  that  great  men. 
And  as  he  designed  it  for  the  (general  use  of  man- 
kind that  laboured  under  the  misfortune  of  losing 
those  two  valuable  talents  of  hearing  and  speak- 
ing, I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  (In  the  life 
of  so  particular  a  dumb  person  as  I  am  writing) 
to  give  them  this  small  but  particular  fragment 
of  grammsr  and  syntax. 

ft  is  exactly  adjusted  to  the  English  tongue; 
because  such  are  the  persons  with  whom  the 
Doctor  had  to  deal,  and  such  the  persons  whose 
benefit  alone  I  consult  In  this  treatise. 

One  of  the  chief  persons  who  was  tanght  by 
Dr  Wallis  was  Mr  Alexander  Pophan),  brother- 
in-law  of  (if  1  am  not  miitoken)  to  the  present 
Earl  of  Oxford ;  and  he  was  a  very  great  profi  • 
cient  in  this  way ;  and  though  he  was  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  understood  the  language  so  well  as  to 
give,  under  his  band,  many  rare  indications  of  a 
masterly  genius. 

The  uncle  of  his  present  Sardinian  Miyesfy, 
as  1  have  been  credibly  informed,  had  the  want 
of  the  same  organs,  and  yet  was  a  perfect  states- 
man, and  wrote  in  five  or  six  different  languages 
elegantly  well. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  book  of  travels,  tells  us 
a  wonderful  story,  almost  incredible  ;  but  tells  it 
as  a  passage  that  deserves  our  belief.  It  is  con- 
cerning a  Young  lady  at  Genoa,  who  was  not  only 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  blind,  too,  it  seems,  into  the 
bargain ;  and  this  lady,  he  assures  us  as  a  troth, 
could,  by  putting  her  hand  on  her  sister's  mouth, 
know  everything  she  said. 

But  to  return  back  to  England.  We  have 
many  rare  instances  of  our  own  countrymen, 
the  principal  of  whom  I  shall  mention,  as  their 
names  occur  to  my  memory.     Sir  John  G^wdy, 

Sir  Thomas  Knotcliff,  Sir Gostwick,  Sir 

Henry  Lydall,  and  Mr  Richard  Lyns  of  Oxford, 
were  all  of  this  number,  and  yet  eminent  men 
in  their  several  capacities,  for  understanding 
many  authors,  and  expressing  themselves  Ui 
writinff  with  wonderful  facility. 

In  Hatton  garden,  there  now  lives  a  miracle 
of  wit  and  good  nature,  I  mean  the  daughter  of 
Mr  Loggin,  who,  though  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
^and  she  hss  a  brother  who  has  the  same  Impe- 
diments,) yet  writes  her  mind  down  ui>on  any 
subject  with  such  acutencss  as  would  amaxe 
learned  men  themselves,  and  put  many  students 
that  have  passed  for  wits  to  a  blush,  to  see  them* 
selves  so  far  surpassed  by  a  woman  amidst  that 
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deficiency  of  the  common  organs.  If  anybody 
speaks  a  word  distinctly,  this  lady  wfll,  by  ob- 
serving narrowly  the  motion  of  the  speaker's 
lips,  pronounce  the  word  afterwards  very  Intel- 
Ugibly. 

As  there  ar^  a  great  many  femilies  in  England 
and  Ireland  that  have  several,  and  some  even 
have  RVe  or  six  dumb  persons  belonging  to  them ; 
^Jlid  as  a  great  many  more  believe  it  Impossible 
for  persons  bom  deaf  and  dumb  to  write  and 
read,  and  have  thence  taken  occasion  to  say  and 
assert  that  Mr  Campbell  oould  certainly  speak,  I 
could  never  think  it  a  digression  in  the  history 
of  this  man's  life  to  set  down  Uie  grammar  by 
which  he  himself  was  taught,  and  which  he  has 
taught  others  (two  of  which  scholars  of  his  are 
boys  of  this  town),  partly  to  oonfute  the  slander 
made  against  him,  and  partly  for  the  help  of 
others  dumb  and  deaf,  whose  parents  may  by 
these  examples  be  encouraged  to  get  them  taught. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

rOUWa  DDfCAN  CAMBILL  RBTUENS  WITH  HIS  MO- 
THEa  TO  EDINBURGH.  THE  BaiL  OF  4aGTLB*S 
OVERTHROW.  THE  RUIN  OP  MR  4RCHnALD  CAMP- 
BELL, AMD  HIS  DEATH.  TODNO  DUNCAN*B  PRAC- 
TICE IX  PREDICTIOV  AT  EDINBURGH,  WRILB  TET 
A  EOT. 

Our  young  boy,  now  between  six  and  seven  years 
of  age,  half  a  Highlagder  and  half  a  Laplander, 
delighted  in  wearing  a  little  bonnet  and  plaid, 
thinking  it  looked  very  manly  in  his  countrymen, 
and  his  father,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  hang- 
ing sleeves,  and  left  off  his  boy*s  vest,  indulged 
him  with  that  kind  of  dress,  which  is  truly  an- 
tique and  heroic.  In  this  early  part  of  his  non- 
age he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  bv  his  mother- 
in-law,  where  I  myself  grew  afresh  acquainted 
with  her,  his  Csther  being  then  but  lately  dead, 
just  after  the  civil  commotion,  and  off  and  on,  I 
have  known  him  ever  since,  ^nd  conversed  with 
him  very  frequently  during  that  space  of  time, 
which  is  now  about  three  or  four  and  thirty 
years,  so  that  whatever  I  say  concerning  him  in 
the  future  pages  I  shall  relate  to  the  reader  from 
my  own  certain  knowledge,  which,  as  I  resolved 
to  continue  anonymous,  may  not  have  so  much 
weight  and  authority  as  if  I  had  prefixed  my 
name  to  the  account.  Be  that  as  it  will,  there 
are  hundreds  of  living  witnesses  that  will  justify 
each  action  I  relate,  and  his  own  future  actions 
while  he  lives  will  procure  belief  and  credit  to 
the  precedent  ones,  which  I  am  going  to  record; 
so  that  if  many  do  remain  faifidels  to  my  relations, 
and  will  not  allow  them  exact  (the  fate  of  many 
as  credible  and  more  important  historians  than 
,  myselOi  I  can  however  venture  to  flatter  myself 
that  greater  will  be  the  number  of  those  who 
will  have  a  ftith  In  my  writings  than  of  those 
who  will  reject  my  accounts  as  incredible. 

Having  just  spoke  of  the  decease  of  Mr 
Archibald  Campbell,  the  father  of  our  young 
Duncan  Campbell,  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to 
observe  how  true  the  predictions  of  his  Lapland 
.  mother  were,  which  arose  teom  second  sight,  ac- 
cording to  the  notices  given  by  the  child's  father, 
to  bis  grandfather,  in  his  letter  from  Lapland, 
even  before  it  was  bom,  which  shows  that  the 


infant  held  this  second-sighted  power,  or  occult 
faculty  of  divination,  even  by  inheritance. 

In  the  year  1685,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
the  Earl  of  Argjie  sailed  out  of  the  ports  of  Holland 
without  any  obstruction,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in 
May,  with  three  ships  for  Scotland,  and  Men. 
mouth  in  June  with  the  same  number  for  Eng- 
land. 

The  earl  setting  out  first  was  also  the  first  at 
landing.     Argyle  having  attempted  to  land  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  being  disappointed  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Orcades,  landed 
in  the  west,  and  encamped  at  Dunstafne  castle, 
in  the  province  of  Lorn,  which  had  belonged  to 
him.     He  omitted  nothing  that  might  draw  over 
to  him  all  the  malcontents  in  the  kingdom,  whom 
he  thought  more  numerous  than  they  afterwards 
appeared  to  be.     He  dispersed  about  his  decla- 
rations, wherein,  after  protesting  that  he  bad 
taken  up  arms  only  in  defence  of  religion  and  the 
laws,  against  an  unjust  usurper  (so  he  styled 
James  the  Second),  he  invited  all  good  Pro- 
testants,  and  such   Scotch  as  would  assert  the 
liberty  to  join  him  against  a  prince,  he  said,  who 
was  got  into  the  throne  to  ruin  the  Reformation, 
and  to  bring  in  Popery  &nd  arbitrary  power. 
Next  he  sent  letters  to  those  he  thought  his 
friends,  among  whom  was  Mr  Archibald  Camp, 
fell,  who,  according  to  the  vast  deference  payed 
by  the  Scots  to  their  chief;  joined  him,  though 
in  his  heart  of  quite  a  different  principle,  to  call 
them  to  his  assistance.     He  detatched  two  of 
his  sons  to  make  inroads  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  compel  some  by  threats,  others  by  mighty 
promises,  to  join  him.      All  his  contrivances 
could  not  raise  him  above  three  thousand  men, 
with  whom  he  encamped  in  the  Isle  of  Boot, 
where  be  was  soon,  in  a  manner,  besieged  by 
the  Earl  of  Dunbarton,  with  the  king's  forces, 
and  several  other  bodies,   commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Marquis  of  Athol,  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  and  other  great  men,  who  came  from 
all  parts  to  quench  the  fire  before  it  grew  to  a 
head. 

The  Earl  Argyle  being  obliged  to  quit  a  post 
he  could  not  make  good,  went  over  into  a  pert 
of  the  country  of  hU  own  name,  where  having 
hastily  fortified  a  castle  called  Ellingrey,  he  put 
into  it  the  arms  and  ammunition  taken  out  of  his 
ships,  which  lay  at  anchor  under  the  cannon  of 
a  fort  he  erected  near  that  place.  There  his 
route  began,  for  going  out  from  the  castle  with 
his  forces  to  make  an  incursion,  one  of  his  parties 
was  defeated  by  the  Marquis  of  Athol,  who  slew 
four  hundred  of  his  men,  and  Captain  Hamilton, 
who  attacked  his  ships  With  some  of  the  king's, 
and  took  them  without  any  resistance. 

The  Earl  of  Dunbarton  advancing  towards 
him,  at  the  same  time,  by  long  marches,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  himself  by  rivers,  surprised 
him  passing,  the  Clyde,  in  the  village  of  Killem, 
as  he  was  marching  towards  Lenox.  Dunbarton 
coming  upon  them  at  night,  would  have  staid  till 
the  next  day  to  attack  the  rebels,  but  they  gave 
him  not  so  much  time,  for  they  passed  the  river 
in  the  night,  in  such  confusion,  that  being  over- 
come with  fear,  they  dispersed  as  soon  as  over. 
Argyle  could  scarcely  rally  so  many  as  would 
make  him  a  small  guard,  which  was  soon  scat- 
tered again,  Dunbarton  having  passed  the  river, 
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and  divided  his  forces  to  pursue  those  that  fled. 
Argyle  bad  taken  guides  to  conduct  him  to  Gal- 
loway, but  they  mistaking  their  way,  and  leading 
him  into  a  bog,  most  of  those  that  still  followed 
him  quitted  their  horses,  every  man  shifting  for 
himself. 

Argyle  himself  was  making  back  alone  towards 
the  Clyde,  when  two  resolute  servants,  belonging 
to  an  officer  in  the  king's  army,  meeting  him, 
though  they  knew  him  not,  bid  him  surrender. 
He  fired  at  and  missed  them ;  but  they  took 
better  aim,  and  wounded  him  with  a  pistol  ball. 
Then  the  Earl,  drawing  his  two  pistols  out  of  the 
holsters.  Quitted  his  horse,  that  was  quite  tired, 
and  took  the  river.  A  country  fellow,  who  came 
with  those  two  that  had  first  assaulted  bim,  pur- 
sued him  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  The  Earl 
would  have  fired  one  of  his,  but  the  flint  failing, 
he  ifas  dangerously  wounded  in  the  head  by  the 
peataot.  He  discovered  himself,  as  he  fell  sense- 
teas,  crying  out,  **  unfortunate  Argyle.**  This 
nobleman,  how  Ur  soever  he  may  be  thought 
misled  io  principle,  was  certainly  in  his  person  a 
very  brave  and  a  very  gallant  hero.  The^  made 
haste  to  draw  him  out  and  bring  him  to  himself; 
after  which,  being  delivered  up  to  the  officers, 
the  erring,  unfortunate  great  man,  was  conducted 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there  beheaded. 

Many  gentlemen  that  followed  the  fortunes  of 
this  great  man,  though  not  in  his  death,  they 
shared  in  all  the  other  calamities  attending  his 
overthrow.  They  most  of  them  fled  into  the 
remotest  isles  and  the  obscurest  comers  of  all 
Soothmd ;  contented  with  the  saving  of  their 
lives,  they  grew  exiles  and  banished  men  of  their 
own  making,  and  abdicated  their  estates  before 
they  were  known  to  be  forfeited,  because,  for 
fear  of  being  informed  against  by  the  common 
fellows  they  commanded,  they  durst  not  appear 
to  lay  their  claims.  Of  this  number  was  Mr 
Archibald  CampbeH,  and  this  new  disaster 
wounded  him  deeply  into  the  very  heart,  after 
»  many  late  misadventures,  and  sent  him  un- 
tmely  to  the  grave.  He  perfectly  pined  away 
and  wasted  ;  he  was  mx  months  dying  inch  by 
iodi,  and  the  diff'erence  between  his  last  breath 
and  his  way  of  breathing  during  all  that  time, 
was  only  that  he  expired  with  a  greater  sigh  than 
be  ordinarily  fetched  every  time  when  he  drew 
his  breath. 

Everything  the  Lapland  lady  had  predicted  so 
long  before  being  thus  come  to  pass,  we  may  the 
less  admire  at  the  wonders  performed  by  her  son, 
when  we  consider  tliis  faculty  of  divination  to 
be  ao  derived  to  him  firom  her,  and  grown,  as  it 
were,  hereditary. 

Onr  Toung  prophet,  who  had  taught  most  of 
his  little  companions  to  converse  with  him  by 
finger,  was  the  head  at  every  little  pastime  and 
game  they  played  at  Marbles  (which  he  used 
to  call  children's  playing  at  bowls)  vielded  him 
mighty  diversion;  and  he  was  so  dexterous  an 
artist  at  shooting  that  little  alabaster  globe  fixnn 
between  the  end  of  his  forefinger  and  the  knuckle 
of  bis  thumb,  that  he  seldom  missed  bitting 
pliimb  (as  the  boys  call  it)  the  nuurble  he  aimed 
tft,  though  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards. 
The  bojs  always  when  they  played  coveted  to 
nave  bim  oo  their  side,  and  by  hearing  that  he 
foretold  other  things,  used  to  consult  him,  when 


they  made  their  little  matches  (which  were  things 
of  great  importance  in  their  thoughts),  who 
should  get  the  victory.  He  used  commonly  to 
leave  these  trifles  undecided;  but  if  ever  be 
gave  his  opinion  in  these  trivial  affairs,  the  per. 
sons  fared  well  by  their  consultation,  for  his 
judgment  about  them  was  like  a  petty  oracle, 
and  the  end  always  answered  his  prediction. 
But  I  would  have  my  reader  imagine  (that 
though  our  Duncan  Campbell  was  himself  but  a 
boy)  he  was  not  consulted  only  by  boys ;  his 
penetration  and  insight  mto  things  of  a  high 
nature  got  air,  and,  odng  attested  by  credible 
witnesses,  won  him  the  esteem  of  persons  of 
mature  years  and  discretion. 

If  a  beautiful  young  virgin  languished  for  a 
husband,  or  a  widow's  mind  was  in  labour  to 
have  a  second  venture  of  iniknts  by  another 
spouse ;  if  a  housekeeper  bad  lost  anything  be- 
longing to  her  master,  still  little  Duncan  Camp- 
bell was  at  l^d.  He  was  the  oracle  to  be 
applied  to ;  and  the  little  chalked  circle,  where 
he  was  diverting  himself  with  his  play-fellows, 
near  the  cross  at  Edinburgh,  was  frequented 
with  as  much  solicitatiou,  and  as  much  credit, 
as  the  Tripos  of  Apollo  was  at  Delphos  hi 
ancient  times. 

It  was  highly  entertaining  to  see  a  young 
blooming  beauty  come  and  sluy  pick  up  the  boy 
fi'om  bis  company,  carry  him  home  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  she  would  her  gallant,  because  she 
knew  she  could  get  the  name  of  her  gallant  out 
of  him  before  he  went,  and  bribe  him  with  a 
sugarplum  to  write  down  the  name  of  a  young 
Scotcn  peer  in  a  green  ribbon  that  her  mouth 
watered  after. 

How  often,  after  he  has  been  wallowing  in  the 
dust,  have  I  myself  seen  nice  squeamish  widows 
help  him  up  in  their  gilded  chariots,  and  give 
bim  a  pleasa^t  ride  with  them,  that  he  might 
tell  them  they  should  not  long  lie  alone.  Little 
Duncan  Campbell  had  as  much  business  upon 
his  hands  as  the  parsons  of  all  the  parishes  in 
Edinburgh.  He  commonly  was  consulted,  and 
named  the  couples  before  the  minister  joined 
them;  thus  he  grew  a  rare  customer  to  the 
toy.shop,  from  whence  he  most  usually  received 
fees  and  rewards  for  his  advices.  If  Lady  Betty 
Such  a  one  was  foretold  that  ^e  should  certainly 
have  Beau  Such  a  one  hi  marriage,  then  little 
Duncan  was  sure  to  have  a  hobby-horse  from 
the  toy-shop,  as  a  reward  for  the  promised  fop. 
If  such  a  widow,  that  was  ugly  but  very  rich, 
was  to  be  pushed  hard  for  as  she  pretended 
(though  hi  reality  easily  won),  little  Duncan, 
upon  ensuring  her  such  a  captain,  or  such  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  was  sure  to  be  presented 
fix)m  the  same  child's  warehouse  with  a  very 
handsome  drum,  and  a  silvered  trumpet. 

If  a  sempstress  had  an  itching  desire  for  a 
parson,  she  would,  upon  the  first  assurance  of 
him,  give  this  little  Apollo  a  pasteboard  temple 
or  church,  finely  painted,  and  a  ring  of  bells 
into  the  bargain,  firom  the  same  toy*ofiice. 

If  a  housekeeper  lost  any  plate,  the  thief  was 
certain  to  be  catched,  provided  she  took  little 
master  mto  the  store  room,  and  asked  him  the 
questfon,  after  she  had  given  him  his  belly-Aiil 
of  sweetmeats. 

Neither  were  the  women  only  his  eoninlten: 
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the  grave  merchants,  who  were  anxious  for  many 
ventures  at  sea,  applied  to  the  boy  for  his  opinion 
of  their  security;  and  they  looked  upon  his 
opinioQ  to  be  as  safe  as  the  insurance  office  for 
ships.  If  he  but  told  them,  though  the  ship  was 
jnst  set  sail,  and  a  tempest  rose  just  after  on  the 
ocean,  that  it  would  have  a  successful  voyage, 
gain  the  port  designed,  and  return  home  safe 
laden  with  the  exchange  of  traf^p  and  merchan- 
dize, they  dismissed  all  their  fears,  banished  all 
their  cares,  set  their  hearts  at  ease,  and  safe  in 
his  opuiion,  enjoyed  a  calm  of  mind  amidst  a 
storm  of  weather. 

I  myself  knew  one  Count  Cog,  an  eminent 
(gamester,  who  was  a  person  so  far  lh>m  being 
of  a  credulous  disposition,  that  he  was  an  un- 
believer hi  several  points  of  religion,  and  the 
next  door  to  an  infidel.  Yet  as  much  as  he 
was  a  stranger  to  faith,  he  was  mastered  and 
overpowered  so  far  in  his  incredulity  by  the 
strange  events  which  he  had  seen  come  fre- 
quently to  pass,  from  the  predictions  of  this 
child,  that  he  had  commonly  daily  access  to 
this  boy,  to  learn  his  more  adverse  and  more 
prosperous  hours  of  gaming.  At  first,  indeed, 
he  would  try,  when  the  child  foretold  him  his 
ill  fortune,  whether  it  would  prove  true;  and, 
relying  upon  the  mere  hasard  and  torn  of  the 
dice,  he  had  always  (bm  he  observed)  a  run  of 
ill  luck  on  those  forbidden  days,  as  he  never 
failed  of  good  if  he  chose  the  fortunate  hours 
directed  by  the  boy.  One  time,  above  all  the 
rest,  just  before  he  was  departing  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  when  the  season  of  gaming  was 
almost  over,  most  persons  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction withdrawing  for  pleasure  to  their  seats 
in  the  countrv,  he  came  to  young  Duncan  Camp- 
bell  to  consult,  and  was  extremely  solidtoos  to 
know  how  happily  or  unluckily  he  should  end 
that  term  (as  we  may  call  it)  of  the  gamester*s 
weighty  business,  viz.,  play,  there  being  a  long 
vacation  likely  to  ensue,  when  the  gaming-table 
would  be  empty,  and  the  box  and  dice  lie  idle 
and  cease  to  rattle.  The  boy  encouraged  him 
so  well  with  his  predictions  en  this  occasion, 
that  Count  Cog  went  to  the  toy-shop,  brought 
him  from  thence  a  very  fine  ivory  tee-totum, 
(as  children  call  it),  a  pretty  set  of  painted  and 
gilded  nine-pins  and  a  bowl,  and  a  large  bag  of 
marbles  and  alloys.  And  what  do  you  think 
the  gamester  got  by  this  little  present  and  the 
prediction  of  the  boy  ?  Why,  without  telling 
the  least  tittle  of  falsehood,  within  the  space  of 
the  last  week's  play,  the  gains  of  Count  Cog 
really  amounted  to  no  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  neat  money. 

Having  mentioned  these  persons  of  so  many 
different  professions  by  borrowed  names,  and 
perhaps  in  a  manner  seemingly  ludicrous,  I  would 
not  have  my  reader  from  hence  take  occasion  of 
looking  upon  my  account  as  fabulous.  If  I  was 
not  to  make  use  of  borrowed  names,  but  to  tell 
the  real  characters  and  names  of  the  persons,  I 
should  do  injury  to  those  old  friends  of  his  who 
first  gave  credit  to  our  young  seer,  while  I  am 
endeayonring  to  gain  hbn  the  credit  and  esteem 
of  ne#  ones,  In  whose  ww  it  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened to  consult  bim.  For  many  persons  are 
very  wOltag  to  ask  such  questions  as  the  fore- 
going ODCi^  bnt  few  or  none  willing  to  have  the 


public  told  they  asked  them,  though  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  wish,  and  were  amply  satisfied  in 
their  curiosity.  I  have  represented  them,  per- 
haps, in  a  ludicrous  manner,  because,  though 
they  are  mysterious  actions,  they  are  still  the 
actions  of  a  boy ;  and  as  the  rewards  he  received 
for  his  advices  did  reallv  and  truly  consist  of 
such  toys  as  I  have  mentioned,  so  could  they  not 
be  treated  of  in  a  more  serious  manner,  without 
the  author's  incurring  a  magisterial  air  of  pe- 
dantry, and  showing  a  mind,  as  it  were,  of  being 
mighty  grave  and  sententious  about  trifles. 
There  are,  however,  some  things  of  greater 
weight  and  importance  done  by  him  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  life,  which  will  be  delivered  to 
the  public  with  that  exactitude  and  gravity 
which  becomes  them ;  and  in  some  of  those  re- 
lations, the  names  of  some  persons  that  are  con- 
cemed  shall  be  printed,  because  it  will  not  at  all 
be  injurious  to  them,  or  because  I  have  ttieir 
leave,  and  they  are  still  living  to  testify  what  I 
shall  relate. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  greatest  part  of  his 
non-age  was  spent  in  predicting  almost  innumer- 
able things,  which  are  all,  however,  reduced  to 
the  general  heads  above-mentioned,  I  will  not 
tire  the  reader  with  any  particulars ;  but  instead 
of  doin^  that,  before  I  come  to  show  his  power  of 
divination  in  the  more  active  parts  of  his  life, 
and  when,  alter  removing  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  he  at  last  made  it  his  public  profession, 
I  shall  account  how  such  divinations  may  be 
made,  and  divert  the  reader  with  many  rare  ex- 
amples (taken  from  several  fidthful  and  undoubted 
historians)  of  persons  who  have  done  the  like 
before  him,  some  in  one  way;  and  some  in  another; 
though  in  these  he  seems  to  be  peculiar,  and  to 
be  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  a  species 
by  himself,  alone  In  the  talent  of  prediction ;  that 
he  has  collected  withhi  his  own  individual  ca- 
pacity all  the  methods  which  others  severally 
used,  and  with  which  they  were  diflerently  and 
singlv  gifted  In  their  several  ways  of  foreseefaig 
and  foretelling. 

This  art  of  prediction  is  not  'attainable  any 
otherwise  than  by  these  three  ways:  first  it  is 
done  by  the  company  of  familiar  spirits  and  genii, 
which  are  of  two  sorts,  some  good  and  somebsd, 
who  tell  the  gifted  person  the  things  of  which  he 
informs  other  people.  Secondly,  it  Is  performed 
by  the  second  sight,  which  is  very  various,  and 
diflers  In  most  of  the  possessors.  It  behig  but  a 
very  liule  in  some,  very  extensive  and  constant 
fai  others ;  beginning  with  some  in  their  infancy, 
and  leaving  them  before  tiiey  come  to  years ; 
happening  to  others  in  a  middle  age ;  to  others 
again  in  an  old  age  that  never  had  it  before,  and 
lasting  only  for  a  term  of  years,  and  now  and  then 
for  a  very  short  period  of  time ;  and  in  some  in- 
termitting, like  fits,  as  it  were,  of  vision,  thst 
leave  them  for  a  time,  and  then  return  to  be  as 
strong  in  them  as  ever;  and  it  being  in  a  manner 
hereditary  to  some  families,  whose  children  have 
it  from  their  infancy,  without  intermission,  to  a 
great  old  age,  and  even  to  the  time  of  thc^  death, 
which  they  often  foretold,  before  It  came  to  pass, 
to  a  day,  nay  even  to  an  hour.  Thhrdlv,  it  is 
attained  by  the  dfligent  study  of  the  lawfol  part 
of  the  art  of  magic. 

Before  I  give  the  reader  an  account  (as  I  shall 
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do  In  three  diatfaict  difcounes),  first*  concerning 
the  intercoune  which  familiar  vpirita,  vix.,  the 
good  and  bad  genii,  have  had  and  continue  to 
have,  to  a  great  deffree,  with  aome  select  parti  of 
mankind.  Secondly,  concerning  the  wonderftil 
and  almo^  miracnloos  power  of  a  leoond  tight* 
with  wfaic*  many,  beyond  all  controversy,  have 
been  extraordiniftrily  bnt  visibly  gifted.  And 
thirdly,  concerning  the  pitch  of  perfection  to 
which  the  magic  science  has  been  carried  and 
promoted  by  some  adepts  in  that  mysterious 
art.  I  will  premise  a  few  particulars  about  the 
genji  which  attended  our  little  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, and  about  the  second^^ht,  which  he  had 
when  yet  a  child,  and  when  we  may  much  more 
easily  believe  that  the  wonders  he  performed 
and  wrote  of  must  have  been  rather  brought 
about  by  the  Intervention  of  such  ffenii  and  the 
meditation  of  such  a  sight  than  that  he  could 
have  invented  such  fables  concerning  them,  and 
compassed  such  predictions  as  seemed  to  want 
their  assistance,  by  the  mere  dint  of  a  child's 
capacity. 

One  day,  I  remember,  when  he  was  about  nine 
years  of  age,  going  early  to  the  house  where  he 
and  hb  mother  Uved,  and  it  being  before  his  mo- 
ther was  stirring,  I  went  into  little  Duncan 
Campbell's  room,  to  divert  myself  with  him,  I 
found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with  his  eyes 
broad  open,  but  as  motionless  as  if  he  had 
been  asleep,  or  even  (if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
Uveiy  beaut^ul  colour  which  the  pretty  &ir  silver 
haired  boy  always  had  in  his  cheeks)  as  if  he  had 
been  quite  dead ;  be  did  not  seem  so  much  as 
to  breath ;  the  eyelids  of  him  were  so  fixed  and 
immoveable,  that  the  eyelashes  did  not  so  much 
as  once  sliake,  which  the  least  motion  imaginable 
must  agitate ;  not  to  say  that  he  was  like  a  per- 
son in  an  extacy,  he  was  at  least  fai  what  we 
commoDlv  call  a  brown  study  to  the  highest  de* 

Kie,  and  for  the  largest  space  of  time  I  ever 
ew.  I,  who  had  been  frequently  informed 
by  people  who  have  been  present  at  the  opera- 
tions of  second-sighted  persons,  that,  at  the  sight 
of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  the  person  are  erected, 
and  the  eyes  continue  staring  till  the  object 
vanisbes,  I,  I  say,  sat  myself  softly  down  on 
his  bed-side,  and  with  a  quiet  amaxement  ob- 
served him,  avoiding  diugently  any  motion 
that  might  give  him.  the  least  disturbance,  or 
cause  in  bim  any  avocation  or  distraction  of 
mind  .from  the  business  he  was  so  intent  upon. 
I  remarked  that  he  hekl  his  head  sideways,  with 
his  mouth  wide  open  and  in  a  listening  posture, 
and  tbat  after  so  lively  a  manner,  as,  at  first  ge- 
neral thought,  made  me  forget  his  deafness,  and 
plainly  imagine  he  heard  something,  till  the  se- 
cond tbong^t  of  reflection  brought  into  my  mind 
the  misfortune  that  shut  up  all  passage  for  any 
sound  through  his  ears.  After  a  stei^fast  gaze, 
which  lasted  about  seven  minutes,  he  smiled,  and 
stretched  his  arms,  as  one  recovering  from  a  fit 
of  Indolence,  and  rubbed  his  eyes ;  then  turning 
towards  me,  he  made  the  sign  of  a  salute,  and 
hinted  to  me,  upon  his  fingers,  his  desire  for  pen 
Ink,  and  paper,  which  I  reached  him  from  a  little 
desk  that  stood  at  his  bed's  feet. 

Pladng  the  paper,  upon  his  knees,  he  wrote 
me  the  following  lines,  which,  together  with  my 
answers^  I  preeerve  by  me,  for  their  rarity,  to 


this  very  day,  and  which  I  have  transcribed 
word  for  word,  as  they  form  a  little  series  of 
dialogue. 

Duncan  Campbell—"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  stay 
with  you,  but  I  shall  see  my  pretty  youth  and  my 
Iamb  by-and-by,  in  the  fields,  near  a  little  cop- 
pice,  or  grove,  where  1  go  often  to  play  with  them ; 
and  I  would  not  lose  their  company  for  the 
whole  world ;  for  they  and  I  are  mighty  familiar 
together,  and  the  boy  tells  me  ever}thing,  that 
gets  me  my  reputation  among  the  ladies  and 
nobility,  and  you  must  keep  it  secret" 

My  onestion— •*  I  will  be  sure  to  keep  it  se- 
cret. But  how  do  you  know  you  are  to  meet 
them  there  to-day  ?  Did  the  little  boy  appoint 
you?" 

Duncan  Cambell^"  Yes,  he  did,  and  signified 
that  he  had  several  things  to  predict  to  me  con . 
ceming  people  that  he  foreknew  would  come  to 
me  the  week  following  to  ask  me  questions.*' 

My  question^**  But  what  was  you  staring  at 
when  I  came  in?" 

Duncan  Campbell-.**  Why,  at  that  little  boy, 
that  goes  along  with  the  lamb  I  speak  o^  and  it 
was  then  he  made  me  the  appointment.** 

My  question^**  How  does  he  do  it  ?  Does  he 
write?" 

Duncan  Campbell^'*  No,  he  writes  some- 
times ;  but  oftener  he  speaks  with  his  fingers, 
and  mJghtv  swift ;  no  man  can  do  it  so  quick,  or 
write  half  so  soon ;  he  has  a  little  bell  in  his 
hand,  like  that  which  my  mother  makes  me  a 
sign  to  shake  when  she  wants  the  servants ;  with 
that  he  tickles  my  brain  most  strangely,  and 
gives  me  an  incredible  delight  in  feeling  in  the 
inside  of  my  head;  he  usually  wakes  me  with.it 
in  the  morning,  when  he  comes  to  make  me  an 
appointment.  I  foncy  it  is  what  you  call  hear- 
ing, which  makes  me  mighty  desirous  I  could 
hear  in  your  way ;  it  is  sweeter  the  feeling,  me- 
thlnks,  than  anything  is  to  the  taste ;  it  is  just 
as  if  my  head  was  tickled  to  death,  as  my  nurse 
used  to  tickle  my  sides;  but  it  is  a  different  feel- 
ing, for  it  makes  things  like  little  strings,  tremble 
in  my  temples,  and  behind  my  ears.  Now  Ire- 
member,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like,  that 
makes  me  believe  it  is  like  your  hearing,  and 
that  strange  thing,  which  you  that  can  speak  call 
sound,  or  noise ;  because,  when  I  was  at  church 
with  my  mother,  who  told  me  the  bells  could  be 
heard  ringing  a  mile  off;  as  I  was  kneeling  on  the 
bench,  and  leaning  over  the  top  of  the  pew,  and 
gnawing  the  board,  everv  time  the  man  pulled 
the '  rope,  I  thought  all  my  head  beat,  as  if  it 
would  confo  to  pieces ;  but  yet  it  pleased  me, 
methought,  rather  than  pained  me,  and  I  would 
be  always  gnawing  the  board  when  the  man 
pulled  the  rope,  and  I  told  my  mother  the  rea- 
son :  the  feeling  of  that  was  something  like  the 
little  bell,  but  only  that  made  my  head  throb,  as 
if  it  would  break,  and  this  tickles  roe,  and  makes, 
as  it  were,  little  strings  on  the  back  of  my  ears 
dance  and  tremble  like  anything ;  is  not  that 
like  your  way  of  hearing?  If  it  be,  it  is  a  sweet 
thmg  to  hear;  it  is  more  pleasant  than  to  see 
the  finest  colours  in  the  world;  it  is  something 
like  being  tickled  in  the  nose  wHh  a  feather  till 
one  sneezes,  or  like  the  feeling  after  one  strikes 
the  leg  when  it  has  been  numb,  or  asleep,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  those  two  ways  give  a 
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pain,  and  the  other  a  pleasure.  I  remember, 
too,  when  I  had  a  great  cold,  for  about  two 
months,  I  had  a  feeling  something  like  it,  but 
that  was  blunt,  dull,  contused,  and  troublesome. 
Is  not  this  like  what  you  call  hearing?** 

My  question — "  It  is  the  finest  kind  of  hear- 
ing,  my  dear ;  it  is  what  we  call  musio.  But  what 
sort  of  a  boy  is  that  that  meets  you  ?  and  what 
sort  of  a  Iamb?'* 

Duncan  Campbell— <<  O I  though  they  are 
like  other  boys  and  lambs  which  you  see,  they 
are  a  thousand  times  prettier  and  finer.  You 
never  saw  such  a  boy  nor  such  a  Iamb  in  your 
life-time.'* 

My  question— .**' How  big  is  he?  As  big  as 
you  are  ?    And  what  aort  of  a  boy  is  he  ?  ** 

Duncan  Campbell—**  He  is  a  little  pretty  boy, 
about  as  tall  as  my  knee,  his  face  is  as  white  as 
snow,  and  so  are  his  little  hands ;  his  cheeks  are 
as  red  as  a  cherry,  and  so  are  his  lips;  and, 
when  he  breathes,  it  makes  the  air  more  perfumed 
>^han  my  mother's  sweet  bags  that  she  puts  among 
the  linen  ;  he  has  got  a  crown  of  roses,  cowslips, 
and  other  flowers,  upon  his  head,  such  as  the 
maids  gather  in  May ;  his  hair  is  like  fine  silver 
threads,  and  shine  like  the  beams  of  the  sun ; 
he  wears  a  loose  veil  down  to  his  feet,  that  is  as 
blue  as  the  sky  in  a  dear  day,  and  embroidered 
with  spangles  that  look  like  the  brightest  stars  in 
the  night ;  he  carries  a  silver  bell  in  one  hand, 
and  a  book  and  pencil  in  the  other ;  and  he  and 
the  little  lamb  will  dance  and  leap  about  me  in  a 
rinff  as  high  as  my  head ;  the  lamb  has  got  a 
little  silver  collar,  with  nine  little  bells  upon  it ; 
and  every  little  piece  of  wool  upon  its  back,  that 
is  as  white  as  milk,  is  tied  up  all  round  it  in  puffs 
like  a  little  miss's  hair,  with  ribbons  of  all  co. 
lours ;  and  round  its  head,  too,  are  little  roses 
and  violets  stuck  veir  thick  in  the  wool  that 
grows  upon  Its  forehead,  and  behind  and  between 
its  ears,  in  the  shape  of  a  diadem.  They  first 
meet  me  dancing  thus;  and  after  they  have 
duiced  some  time,  the  little  boy  writes  down 
wonderful  things  in  his  book,  whidi  I  write  down 
In  mine ;  then  they  danee  again,  till  he  rings  his 
bell,  and  then  they  are  gone  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
know  not  where ;  but  I  feel  the  tickling  in  the 
inside  of  my  head,  caused  by  the  bell,  less  .and 
less,  till  I  don't  fed  it  at  all ;  and  then  I  go  home, 
read  over  my  lesson  in  my  book,  and  when  I 
have  it  by  heart,  I  bum  the  written  leaves,  ac- 
cording as  the  little  boy  bids  me,  or  he  would 
let  me  have  no  more.  But  I  hear  the  little  bell 
again ;  the  little  boy  is  angry  with  me,  he  pulled 
me  twice  by  the  ear,  and  I  would  not  displease 
him  for  anything  •,  so  I  must  get  up  and  go  im- 
mediately to  the  joy  and  delight  of  my  life.** 

I  told  him  be  might,  if  he  would  promise  me 
to  tell  me  further  another  time;  he  said  he 
would,  if  I  would  keep  it  secret.  I  told  hfm  I 
would,  and  so  we  parted ;  though  just  before  he 
went,  he  said  he  smelt  some  venison,  and  be  was 
sure  they  would  shortly  have  some  for  dinner ; 
and  nothing  was  so  sure  as  that  my  man  had  my 
orders  to  bring  a  side  of  venison  to  me  the  next 
day  to  Mrs  Campbell's,  for  I  had  been  hunting, 
and  came  thither  (rem  the  death  of  a  deer  that 
morning,  and  intended,  as  usual,  to  make  a  stay 
there  for  two  or  three  days. 

Thf re  are,  I  know,  many  men  of  severe  prin- 


dples,  and  who  are  more  strict,  grave,  and  formal 
in  their  manner  (tf  thinking  than  they  are  wise, 
who  will  be  apt  to  judge  of  these  relations  as 
things  merely  fabulous  and  chimerical,  and,  not 
contented  with  neing  disbelievers  themselves, 
will  labour  to  insinuate  into  others  this  xemidous 
notion,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  infirmity  anaweakness 
of  the  head  to  yield  them  credit  But  though  I 
could  easily  argue  these  Sir  Gravities  down, — 
though  a  sentence  or  two  would  do  their  busi- 
ness, put  them  beyond  the  power  of  replying, 
and  strike  them  dumb,— yet  do  I  not  think  it 
worth  my  while ;  their  greatest  and  most  wont^ 
objection  to  these  Eudemons  and  Kakodemons 
being,  that  it  arises  all  from  the  work  of  £ukcy, 
in  persons  of  a  mdancholio  blood.  If  we  con- 
sider  the  nature  of  this  child's  dialogue  with  me, 
will  it  not  be  more  whimsically  strange  and  mira- 
culous to  say  that  a  child  of  nine  years  old  had 
only  a  fancy  of  such  things  as  these,  of  which  it 
had  never  heard  anybody  give  an  account,  and 
that  it  could,  by  the  mere  strength  of  imagination, 
predict  such  things  as  really  after  came  to  pass, 
than  it  is  (when  it  does  so  strangely  predict 
things)  to  believe  the  child  does  it  in  the  manner 
itself  owns  it  does,  which  is  by  the  intervention 
of  a  good  demon,  or  happv  genius.  Departing, 
therefore,  from  these  singular  wise  men's  opinions, 
who  will  believe  nothing  excellent  can  happen  to 
others  which  it  has  not  been  their  lot  to  enjoy  a 
share  of,  I  shall  take  my  farewell  hastily  of  them, 
without  loshig  my  own  time  or  thdrs,  in  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Monsieur  Le 
Clerc :— **  Aoerbos  homines  non  moror,  indlgnos 
quippe,  qui  hsec  studia  tractent,  aut  quorum  ju- 
dieii  uUa  ratio  habeatur.*' 

I  shall  rather  see  how  these  things  have  Iain 
open  to  the  eyes  of,  and  been  expldned  by  the 
ancient  sages;  I  will  rdate  who  among  them 
were  happy  in  thdr  genii,  and  who  among  the 
modems,  whose  examples  may  be  authorities  for 
our  belief;  I  will  set  down,  as  cleariy  as  I  can, 
what  perception  men  have  had  of  genii,  or  spi- 
rits, by  the  sense  of  seeing ;  what  by  the  sense 
of  hearing,  what  by  the  sense  of  feding,  touching 
or  tasting;  and.  In  fine,  what  perception  others 
have  had  of  these  genii  by  all  the  senses,  what 
by  dreams  and  what  by  magic,  a  thing  rarelv  to 
be  met  with  at  once  in  any  single  man,  and  which 
seems  partioular  to  the  child,  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  our  last  little  historical  account  When 
I  have  brought  examples,  and  the  opinions  of 
wise  philosophers,  and  the  evidence  of  undeni- 
able witnesses,  which  one  would  think  sufficient 
to  evince  persons  of  the  commerce  men  have 
with  spirits,  if  they  were  not  past  dl  sense  of 
conviction.  I  shdl,  not  so  much  to  corroborate 
what  I  say  as  to  shame  some  wiseacres,  who 
wouki  by  their  frail  reason  scan  all  things,  and 
pretend  to  solve  the  mysteries  ascribed  to  spirits 
as  facts  merely  naturd,  and  who  would  banish 
from  the  thoughts  of  men  dl  belief  of  spirits 
whatsoever,  I  shall  say,  in  order  to  put  to  shame 
these  wiseacres,  if  they  have  any  shame  left, 
produce  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  as  divines, 
show  the  doctrines  of  spirits  in  general  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Christianity,  that  they  are  delivered 
in  the  Scripture  and  by  Christian  tradition, 
fai  which,  if  they  will  not  acquiesce,  I  shall 
leave  them  to  the  labyrinth  of  their  own  wild 
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opioioDS,  which  in  the  end  will  so  perplex  their 

judgments  of  things,  that  they  will  be  never  able 

to  extricate  themselves,  and  these  different  heads 

will  be  the  subject  of  the  chapter  ensuing,  and 

win,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  form  both  an  in- 

I  ftnictive,  edifying,  and  entertaininff  discourse, 

I  for  a  reader  really  and  truly  intelligent,  and 

i  that  has  a  good  taste  and  relish  for  sublime 

'  things. 

CHAPTER  t 

AM  ABODMBNT  nOVIMO  TMB  PBBCSPTIOM  WHICH 
MSH  HAVB,  AHD  HAVB  HAD,  BT  ALL  TRB  8BNSB8, 
AS  8BBINO,  HBARINO^  BTO.  OF  DBIIONS»  OXNII, 
OB  FAIIXLIAB   SPIBITS. 

It  is  said  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Morals  of 
Aristotle,  it  b  better  to  come  at  the  probable 
knowledge  of  some  things  above  us  in  the  heavens, 
than  to  be  capable  of  giving  many  demonstra* 
tions  reUoing  to  things  here  below.  This  is  no 
doubt  an  admirable  proposition,  and  speaks  the 
lofty  aims  of  that  sublime  mind  from  whence  it 
proceeded.  Among  all  the  disquisitions  in  this 
kind,  none  seem  to  me  more  excellent  than  those 
which  treat  conceminff  the  genii  that  attend 
upon  men,  and  guide  them  In  the  actions  of  life. 
A  genius,  or  demon  of  the  good  kind,  is  a  sort  of 
mediate  beioff,  between  human  and  divine,  which 
gives  the  mmd  of  man  a  pleasant  conjunction 
■nth  angelic  and  celestial  faculties,  and  brings 
down  to  earth  a  faint  participation  of  the  joys  of 
heaven.  That  there  nave  been  such  fortunate 
attendants  upon  wise  men  we  have  many  rare 
instances ;  they  have  been  ascribed  to  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Plotmus,  Porphyrins,  Jamblicus,  Chi- 
cos,  Scaliger,  and  Cardan.  The  most  celebrated 
'  of  all  these  ancients  was  Socrates ;  and  as  for 
I  his  having  a  genius,  or  demon,  we  have  the  tes- 
timonies of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Antisthenes, 
his  contemporaries,  confirmed  by  Laortius,  Plu- 
tarch, Maximus,  Tyrius,  Dion,  Chrysostomus, 
Cicero,  Apuleius,  Ficinus,  and  others,  many 
of  the  modems,  besides  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cle- 
,  mens,  Alexandrinus,  Austin,  and  others;  and 
<  Socrates  himself,  in  '  Plato's  Theage,'  says,  **  Bv 
some  divine  lot  I  have  a  certain  demon,  which 
,  has  followed  me  from  my  childhood  as  an  oracle." 
I  And  in  the  same  place  intimates  that  the  way  he 
I  gained  his  instruction  was  bv  hearing  the  demon's 
voice.  Nothing  is  certainly  so  easy  as  for  men 
to  be  able  to  contradict  things,  though  never  so 
wdQ  attested  with  such  an  air  of  truth,  as  to 
make  the  truth  of  the  history  doubted  by  others 
as  weU  as  themselves,  where  no  demonstrative 
proof  can  be  brought  to  convince  them.  This 
has  been  the  easy  Usk  of  those  who  object  againit 
the  demon  of  Socrates ;  but  when  no  demon- 
strative proof  is  to  be  had  on  either  side,  does 
not  wisdom  incline  us  to  lead  to  the  most  pro- 
bable  ?  Let  us  then  consider  whether  the  evU 
dences  are  not  more  credible,  and  witnesses  of  such 
a  thing  are  not  persons  of  more  authority  than 
these  men  are,  who  vouchsafe  to  give  no  reason 
but  their  own  incredulity  for  maintaining  the  con- 
trary,  and  whether  those  therefore,  by  the  right 
role  of  judging,  ought  not  much  sooner  than 
these,  to  gain  over  our  assent  to  their  assertions  ? 
We  wSl,  however,  laying  aside  the  histories 
of  those  ancient  times,  the  sense  whereof,  by 
various  readings  and  interpretations  being  put 


upon  the  words,  is  rendered  obscure  and  almost 
unintelligible,  descend  to  more  modem  relations, 
the  &cts  whereof  shall  be  placed  beyond  doubt, 
by  reason  of  the  evidences  we  will  bring  to  attest 
them,  and  shall  consequently  prove  the  percep- 
tion men  have  of  spirits,  or  genii,  by  every 


Sbction  L 

We  will  first  begin  as  to  the  perception  of 
spirits  by  the  sight 

Mr  Glanvil,  in  his  collections  of  relations  for 
proving  apparitions,  spirits,  &c.,  tells  us  of  an 
Irishman  that  had  like  to  have  been  carried  away 
by  spirits,  and  of  the  ghost  of  a  man  who  had 
been  seven  years  dead,  that  brought  a  medicine 
to  his  bed  side. 

The  relation  is  thus : 

A  gentleman  in  Ireland,  near  to  the  Earl  of 
Orrery's,  sending  his  butler  one  afternoon  to  buy 
cards;  as  he  passed  a  field,  to  his  wonder,  he 
espied  a  company  of  people  sitting  round  a  table, 
with  a  deal  of  good  cheer  before  them,  in  the 
midst  of  the  field;  and  he  going  up  tpwardsthem 
they  all  arose  and  saluted  him,  and  desired  him 
to  sit  down  with  them  ;  but  one  of  them  whis- 
pered these  words  into  his  ear : — **  Do  nothing 
this  company  invites  yo\i  to."  Hereupon  he  re- 
fused to  sit  down  at  the  table,  and  immediately 
table  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  were  gone,  and 
the  company  were  now  danchig  and  playing  upon 
musical  instruments ;  and  the  butler  being  de- 
sired to  join  himself  with  fiim,  but  he  refusing 
this  also,  they  all  fall  to  work,  and  he  not  being 
to  be  prevafled  with,  to  accompany  them  in  work- 
ing, any  more  than  In  feasting  or  danoing,  they 
all  disappeared,  and  the  butler  is  now  alone,  but 
instead  of  going  forwards,  home  he  returns,  as 
fast  as  he  could  drive,  in  a  great  oonsteroation, 
and  was  no  sooner  entered  his  master's  door  but 
he  fell  down,  and  lay  some  time  senseless,  but 
coming  again  to  hinualft  he  related  to  hit  master 
what  had  passed. 

The  night  following  there  comes  one  of  his 
company  to  his  bed  side  and  tells  him,  that  if  he 
offered  to  stir  out  of  doors  the  next  day  he 
would  he  carried  away.  Hereupon  he  kept 
within ;  but  towards  the  evening,  having  occasion 
to  make  water,  he  adventur^  to  put  one  foot 
over  the  threshold,  several  standing  by,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done,  but  they  espied  a  rope  cast 
about  his  middle ;  and  the  poor  man  was  hurried 
away  with  great  swiftness,  they  following  him 
as  fast  as  they  could,  but  could  not  overtake  him ; 
at  length  they  espied  a  horseman  coming  towards 
him,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  stop  the  man  whom 
he  saw  coming  near  hhn,  and  both  ends  of  Uie 
rope,  but  nobody  drawing ;  when  they  met,  he 
laid  hold  of  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  immediately 
had  a  smart  blow  given  him  over  his  arm  with 
the  other  end ;  but  by  this  means  the  man  was 
stopped,  and  the  horseman  brought  him  back 
with  him. 

The  Eari  of  Orrery,  hearing  of  these  strange 
passages,  sent  to  the  master  to  desire  him  to 
send  this  man  to  his  house,  which  he  accordingly 
did ;  and  the  morning  following,  or  quickly  aftor, 
he  told  the  earl  that  his  spectre  had  been  with 
him  again,  and  assured  him  that  that  day  he 
should  most  certainly  be  carried  away,  and  that 
no  endeavours  should  avail  to  the  saving  of  him. 
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Upon  this  he  was  kept  in  a  large  room,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  to  guard  him, 
among  vthom  was  the  famous  strolier,  Mr  Great- 
rix,  wno  was  a  neighbour.  There  were,  besides 
other  persons  of  quality,  two  bishops  in  the  house 
at  the  same  time,  who  were  consulted  concern- 
ing the  making  use  of  a  medicine  the  spectre, 
or  ghost,  prescribed,  of  which  mention  will  be 
made  anon»  but  they  determined  on  the  ne- 
gative. 

Till  part  of  the  afternoon  was  spjent,  all  was 
quiet;  but  at  length  he  was  perceived  to  rise 
from  the  ground,  whereupon  Mr  Greatrix,  and 
another  lusty  man,  clapt  their  arms  over  his 
shoulders,  one  of  them  before  him,  the  other  be- 
hind him,  and  weighed  him  down  with  all  their 
strength;  but  he  was  forcibly  taken  up  from 
them,  and  they  were  too  weak  to  keep  their  hold, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  canted  into 
the  air,  to  and  fro  over  their  heads,  several  of  the 
company  still  running  under  him  to  prevent  his 
receiving  hurt,  if  he  should  fall ;  at  length  he 
fell,  and  was  caught  b^lbre  became  to  the  ground, 
and  he  had  by  that  means  no  hurt 

AH  being  quiet  till  bed-time,  my  lord  ordered 
two  of  his  servants  to  liefpitb  him,  and  the  next 
morning  he  told  his  lordship  that  his  spectre  was 
again  with  him,  and  brought  a  wooden  dish,  with 
grey  liquor  in  it,  and  bid  him  drink  it  off;  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  spectre,  ho  said  that  he  endea- 
voured  to  awake  his  bed-fellows,  but  it  told  him 
that  that  endeavour  should  be  in  vain,  and  that 
he  had  no  cause  to  fear  him,  he  being  his  friend, 
and  that  he  had  at  first  given  him  the  good  ad- 
vice in  the  field,  which  had  he  not  followed,  he 
had  been  before  now  perfectly  in  the  power  of 
the  company  he  saw  there ;  h^  added,  that  he 
concluded  it  was  impossible  but  that  he  should 
have  been  carried  away  the  day  before,  there 
being  so  strong  a  combination  against  him ;  but 
now  he  could  assure  him,  there  would  be  more 
attempts  of  that  nature ;  but  he  being  troubled 
with  two  soits  of  sad  fits,  he  had  brought  that 
liquor  to  cure  of  him  of  them,  and  bid  him  drink 
it;  he  p^emptorUy  refusing,  the  spectre  was 
angry,  and  upbraided  him  with  great  disingenutty, 
but  told  him,  however,  he  had  a  kindness  for  him, 
and  that  if  he  would  take  plantane  juice,  he  should 
be  well  of  one  sort  of  fits,  but  be  should  carry 
the  other  to  his  grave :  the  poor  man  having  by 
this  somewhat  recovered  himself,  asked  the 
spectre  whether  by  the  juice  of  plantane  he 
meant  that  of  the  leaves  or  roots,  it  replied  the 
roots. 

Then  it  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  know 
him.  He  answered,  No.  It  rcplied.—I  am  such 
a  one.  The  man  answered,  he  had  been  long 
dead.  "  I  have  been  dead,*'  said  the  spectre,  or 
ghost,  "  seven  years,  and  you  know  that  I  lived 
a  loose  life ;  and  ever  since  I  have  been  hurried 
up  and  down  in  a  restless  condition  with  the 
company  you  saw,  and  shall  be  to  the  day  of 
judgment."  Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  him,  that 
had  he  acknowledged  God  in  his  ways,  he  had 
not  suffered  such  severe  things  by  their  means; 
and  further  said,  **  You  never  prayed  to  God  that 
day,  before  you  met  with  this  company  in  the 
fields." 

This  relation  was  sent  to  Dr  Henry  More  by 
Mr  E.  Fowler,  who  said  Mr  Greatrix  told  it  se- 


veral persons.  The  Lord  Orrery  also  owned  the 
truth  of  it;  and  Mr  Greatrix  told  it  to  Dr  Henry 
More  himself,  who  particularly  inquired  of  Mr 
Greatrix  about  the  man*s  being  carried  up  into 
the.  air,  above  men's  heads  in  the  room,  and  he 
did  expressly  affirm  that  he  was  an  eye-witness 
thereof. 

A  vision  which  happened  to  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Dr  Donno  may  not  improperly  be  here 
inserted.  Mr  Isaac  Walton,  writing  the  life  of 
the  said  doctor,  tells  us,  that  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  were  living  with  Sir  Robert  Drury,  who 
gave  them  a  free  entertainment  at  his  house  in 
Drury  lane.  It  happened  that  the  Lord  Have 
was  by  King  James  sent  in  an  embassy  to  the 
French  king,  Henry  iV,  whom  Sir  Robert  re- 
solved to  accompany,  and  engaged  Dr  Donne  to 
go  with  them,  whose  wife  was  then  with  child  at 
Sir  Robert's  house.  Two  days  after  their  ar- 
rival at  Paris,  Dr  Donne  was  left  alone  in  that 
room  in  which  Sir  Robert  and  he  and  some 
other  friends  had  dined  together.  To  this  place 
Sir  Robert  returned  within  half  an  hour,  and  as 
he  16ft  so  he  found  Dr  Donne,  alone,  but  in  such 
an  extacy,  and  so  altered  in  his  looks,  as  amazed 
Sir  Robert  to  behold  him,  insomuch  that  he 
earnestly  desired  Dr  Donne  to  declare  what  had 
befallen  him  in  the  short  time  of  his  absence,  to 
which  Dr  Donde  was  not  able  to  make  a  present 
answer ;  bCit  after  a  long  and  perplexed  pause, 
did  at  last  say,  **  I  have  seen  a  dreadful  vision 
since  I  saw  you ;  I  have  seen  my  dear  wife  pass 
twice  by  me  through  this  room,  with  her  hair 
hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in 
her  arms ;  this  I  have  seen  since  I  saw  you.*' 
To  which  Sir  Robert  replied,—"  Sure,  sir,  you 
have  slept  since  I  saw  you,  and  this  is  the  result 
of  some  melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you 
to  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake."  To  which 
Dr  Donne's  reply  was,  **  I  cannot  be  surer  that  I 
am  now  alive  than  that  I  have  not  slept  since  I 
saw  you,  and  am  as  sure,  at  her  second  appear- 
ing she  stopped  and  looked  at  me  in  the  face, 
and  vanished."  Rest  and  sleep  had  not  altered 
Dr  Donne's  opinion  on  the  next  day ;  for  he  then 
affirmed  this  vision  with  a  more  deliberate  and  so 
confinned  a  confidence,  that  he  inclined  Sir 
Robert  to  a  faint  belief  that  the  vision  was  true, 
who  immediately  sent  a  servant  to  Drurv  house, 
with  a  charge  to  hasten  back  and  bnng  hiip 
word  whether  Mrs  Donne  were  alive;  and  if 
alive,  what  condition  she  was  in  as  to  her  health. 
The  twelfth  day,  the  messenger  returned  with 
this  account ;  that  he  found  and  left  Mrs  Donne 
very  sad  and  sick  in  bed,  and  that  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  labour,  she  had  been  delivered  of 
a  dead  child ;  and  upon  examination,  the  abortion 

E roved  to  be  the  same  day,  and  about  the  very 
our,  that  Dr  Donne  affirmed  he  saw  her  pass 
by  in  his  chamber.  Mr  Walton  adds  this  as  a 
relation  which  will  beget  some  wonder,  and  well 
it  may ;  for  most  of  our  world  are  at  present 
possessed  with  an  opinion  that  visions  and  mi- 
racles are  ceased ;  and  though  it  is  most  certain 
that  two  lutes  being  both  strung  and  tuned  to 
an  equal  pitch,  and  then  one  played  upon,  the 
other,  that  is  not  touched,  being 'laid  upon  the 
table  at  a  fit  distance,  will,  like  an  echo  to  a 
trumpet,  warble  a  faint  audible  harmony,  in  anr 
swer  to  the  same  tune,  yet  many  will  not  believe 
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Uiat  there  is  any  sQch  thing  ai  a  sympatb j  witli 

NUUy&C 

SicnoM2. 

I  ihall  next  relate  tome  little  hiftoriei,  to  show 
what  perception  men  have  had  of  spirita  by  the 
MDie  of  hearing ;  for,  as  Wierus  says,  spirits  ap- 
pear sometimes  inviiibly,  so  that  only  a  sound, 
voice,  or  noise,  is  perceived  by  men,  viz.,  a  stroke, 
knocking,  whistling,  sneezing,  groaning,  lament- 
in;,  or  dapping  of  the  hands,  to  make  men  at- 
tent  to  inquire  or  answer. 

In  Luther^  <  CoUoquia  Mensalia,*  &e.,  set  forth 
in  latin  at  Fhmkfort,  anno  1557,  it  being  a  dif. 
Cerent  collection  from  that  of  AnrifiBber,  which 
is  translated  from  High  Dutch  into  EngUsh,  we 
hare  the  following  rdation  :— 

"  It  happened  in  Prussia,  that  as  a  certain  boy 
was  bora,  there  presently  came  to  him  a  genius, 
or  what  yon  please  to  call  it  (for  I  leave  it  to 
men's  judgments),  who  had  so  faithful  a  care  of 
the  infant,  that  there  was  no  need  either  of  mo- 
ther or  servant ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  he  had  a 
like  care  of  hina.  He  went  to  school  with  hiip, 
bat  so  that  he  could  never  be  seen,  either  by 
himself  or  any  others,  in  all  his  life.  Afterwards, 
he  traveBed  into  Itidy;  he  accompanied  him, 
and  whensoever  any  e^  was  like  to  happen  to 
him,  either  on  the  road  or  in  the  Inn,  he  was  per- 
cciftMi  to  foretell  it  by  some  touch  or  stroke ;  he 
drew  off  his  hoots  as  a  servant ;  if  he  ttiroed  his 
jonraey  another  way,  he  condnued  with  him, 
having  the  same  care  of  him  in  foretelling  evil 
At  length  he  was  made  a  canon,  and  as,  on  a 
time,  he  was  sitting  and  feasting  with  his  friends, 
in  moeh  jollity,  a  vehement  stroke  was  struck  on 
a  sudden  on  the  table,  so  that  they  were  aU  ter- 
rified. .  Presently  the  canon  said  to  his  friends, 
'Be  not  afraid;  some  great  evil  hangs  over  my 
head.'  The  next  day  he  foil  into  a  great  fover, 
and  the  6t  continued  on  him  for  three  whole  days, 
till  he  died  miserably." 

Captain  Henry  Bell,  in  his  narrative  prefixed 
to  Lather's  Table,  printed  in  Englbh,  anno  1652, 
having  acquainted  us  how  the  German  copv 
printed  of  it  had  been  discovered  under  ground, 
where  it  had  lain  flfty-two  years,  that  edition 
having  been  suppressed  by  an  edict  of  the  em- 
peror Rudolphns  II,  so  that  it  was  death  to 
keep  a  copy  thereof;  and  having  told  us  that 
Casparos  Van  Spar,  a  German  gentleman,  with 
whom  be  was  fiamiUarly  acquahitod  while  lie  ne- 
gotiated affairs  In  Germany  for  King  James  I, 
wu  the  person  who  discovered  it,  anno  1626, 
and  transmitted  it  to  England  to  him,  and  ear- 
nestly  desired  him  to  translate  the  said  book  into 
EngUsh,  says,  he  accordingly  set  upon  the  trans- 
iatioo  of  it  many  times,  but  was  always  hindered 
from  proceeding  in  it  bv  some  intervening  busi- 
noL  About  six  weeks  after  he  had  received 
the  copy,  being  in  bed  with  his  wife  one  night, 
between  twdve  and  one  o'clock,  she  being  asleep, 
hot  himself  awake,  there  appeared  to  him  an 
ancient  naan,  standing  at  his  bed  side  arrayed  all 
in  white,  having  a  long  and  broad  white  beard, 
hanging  down  to  his  girdle,  who,  taking  him  by 
his  right  ear,  saki  thus  to  hfan,  *•  Sirrah  t  will  you 
not  take  time  to  translate  that  book,  which  is 
sent  to  you  out  of  Germany  ?  I  will  shortly  pro- 
rids  for  yon  both  place  and  time  to  do  it."  And 
then  he  vanished.    Hereupon,  behig  much  af- 


frighted, he  fell  into  an  extreme  sweat,  so  that 
his  wife,  awakhig  and  finding  him  all  over  wet, 
she  asked  him  what  he  ailed  ?  He  told  her  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard ;  but  he  never  regarded 
visions  or  dreams,  and  so  the  same  fell  out  of  his 
mind.  But  a  fortnight  after,  being  on  a  Sunday, 
at  his  lodginn  in  Kmg's  street,  Westminster,  at 
dinner  with  bis  wife,  two  messenffers  were  sent 
from  the  whole  council  board,  with  a  warrant  to 
carry  him  to  (he  Gate-house,  Westminster,  there 
to  be  kept  till  further  order  from  the  lords  of  the 
council ;  upon  which  warrant  he  was  kept  there 
ten  whole  years,  close  prisoner,  where  he  spent 
five  years  of  it  in  translating  the  said  book,  hav. 
ing  good  cause  to  be  mfaidful  of  the  old  man's 
saying :— "  I  will  shortly  provide  for  you  both 
place  and  time  to  translate  it." 

Though  the  perception  of  spirits  chiefly  af- 
facts  the  hearing  and  seeing  faculties,  yet  are  not 
the  other  senses  without  some  participation  of 
these  genial  objects,  whether  good  or  evil ;  for, 
as  St  Austin  says,  **  The  evil  work  of  the  devil 
creeps  through  all  the  passages  of  the  senses ;  he 
presents  himself  in  figures,  applies  himself  to 
colours,  adheres  to  sounds,  introduces  odours,  in- 
fuses himself  in  savours,'*and  fills  all  the  passages 
of  intelligence;  sometimes  cruelly  tormentmg 
with  grief  and  fear,  sometimes  sportingly  divert- 
ing man,  or  taunting  with  mocks."  And  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  learned  Walter  HOtoo,  a  great 
master  of  contemplative  life,  in  his  *  Scale  of  Per- 
fection,* sets  forth,  that  appearances  or  repre- 
sentations to  the  corporeal  senses  may  be  both 
good  and  evil. 

But  before  I  conclude  upon  this  head,  to  give 
stfil  more  weight  and  authority  to  the  perception 
we  have  had  of  these  genii,  both  by  the  senses  of 
hearinff  and  seeing,  1  will  relate  two  very  re- 
markable fragments  of  history  of  this  kind,  told 
us  by  persons  who  demand  our  credit,  and  done 
withhi  the  memory  of  our  grandfathers  and 
fathers. 

The  first  is  concerning  that  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham who  was  stabbed  by  Felton,  August  the 
23rd,  162a 

Mr  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  hi  his  book  entitled 
*  Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy  in  England,'  printed 
In  quarto,  1651,  having  mentioned  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  writes  as  follows : — **  Since  I  am 
upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  I 
shall  relate  a  true  story  of  his  being  admonished 
often  of  the  death  he  should  die  in  this  man- 
ner:. 

*<  An  aged  gentleman,  one  Parker,  as  I  now  re- 
member, havfaig  formeriy  belonged  unto  the  duke, 
or  of  great  acquahitance  with  the  duke's  father, 
and  now  retired,  had  a  demon  appeared  several 
times  to  him  in  the  shape  of  Sir  George  Vllliers, 
the  duke's  liither.  This  demon  walked  many 
times  in  Parker's  bed-chamber,  without  any  no- 
tion or  terror,  noise,  hurt,  or  speech;  but,  at 
last,  one  night  broke  out  in  these  words :— ^Mr 
Parker,  I  know  you  loved  me  formerly,  and  my 
son  George  at  tais  time  very  well.  I  would  have 
you  go  from  me  (you  know  me  very  well  to  be 
his  flither,  old  Sir  George  ViUiers  of  Leicester- 
shire,) and  acquaint  him  with  these  and  these 
particulars,  &c,  and  that  he  above  all  refrain  the 
counsel  and  company  of  such  and  such,  whom  ha 
then  nominated,  or  else  he  will  come  te  destruo* 
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tioD,  and  that  suddenly.*  Parker,  though  a  very 
discreet  man,  partly  imagined  himself  in  a  dream 
all  this  time ;  and  being  unwilling  to  proceed 
upon  no  better  grounds,  forbore  addressing  him- 
self to  the  duke ;  for  he  conceived,  if  he  should 
acquaint  the  duke  with  the  words  of  his  father, 
ana  the  manner  of  his  appearance  to  him  (such 
apparitions  being  not  usual),  he  should  be  laughed 
at,  and  thought  to  dote,  in  regard  he  was  aged. 
Some  few  nights  passed  without  farther  trouble 
to  the  old  man ;  but,  not  very  many  nights  after,^ 
old  Sir  George  Villiers  appeared  again,  walked 
'quick  and  furiously  in  the  room,  seemed  angry 
with  Parker,  and  at  last  said, — *  Mr  Parker,  I 
thought  you  had  been  my  friend  so  much,  and 
loved  my  son  Oeorge  so  well,  that  you  would 
have  acquainted  him  with  what  I  desired,  but  I 
know  yoii  have  not  done  it ;  by  all  the  friendship 
that  ever  was  betwixt  you  and  me,  and  the  great 
respect  you  bear  ray  son,  I  desire  yon  to  deliver 
what  I  formerly  commanded  you  to  my  son.* 
The  old  man,  seeing  himself  thus  solicited,  pro- 
mised  the  demon  he  would,  but  first  argued  it 
thus,  that  the  duke  was  not  easy  to  be  spoken 
withal,  and  that  he  would  account  him  a  vain 
man  to  come  with  such  a  message  from  the  dead ; 
nor  did  he  conceive  the  duke  would  give  any 
credit  to  him:  to  which  the  demon  thus  an- 
swered:—* If  he  will  not  believe  you  have  t^is 
discourse  from  me,  tell  him  of  such  a  secret  (and 
named  It)  which  he  knows  none  in  the  world  ever 
knew  but  mvself  and  him.*  Mr  Parker  beinff 
now  well  sausfied  that  be  was  not  asleep,  and 
that  the  apparition  was  not  a  vain  delusioii,  took 
a  fit  opportunity,  and  seriously  acquainted  the 
duke  with  his  father's  words,  and  the  maimer  of 
his  apparition.  The  duke  laughed  heartily  at  the 
relation,  which  put  old  Parker  to  a  stand,  but  at 
last  he  assumed  courage,  and  told  the  duke  that 
he  acquainted  his  Cither's  ghoet  with  what  he 
found  now  to  be  true,  vis,,  scorn  and  derision ; 

*  But,  my  lord,'  says  he,  '  your  ikther  bid  me 
acquaint  you  by  this  token,  and  he  said  it  was 
lucn  as  none  in  the  world  but  your  two  selves  did 
yet  know.*  Hereat  the  duke  was  amased  and 
much  astonished,  but  took  no  warning  or  notice 
thereof,  keeping  the  same  oompany  still,  advising 
with  such  counsellors,  and  performing  such  ac- 
tions as  his  father  by  Parker  countermanded. 
Shortly  after,  old  Sir  Geoi^ge  Villiers,  in  a  very 

?uiet  but  sorrowful  posture,  appears  again  to 
*arker,  and  said, — *  Mr  Parker,  I  know  vou  de- 
livered my  words  to  George  my  son ;  I  thank 
you  for  so  doing,  but  he  slighted  them,  and  now 
I  only  request  this  more  at  your  hands,  that  once 
again  you  repair  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  if 
be  will  not  amend  and  follow  the  counsel  I  have 
given  him,  this  knife  or  dagger  (and  with  that  he 
pulled  a  knife  or  dagger  from  under  his  gown) 
shall  end  him  ;  and  do  you,  Mr  Pftrker,  set  your 
house  in  order,  for  you  shall  die  at  such  a  tune.* 
Mr  Parker,  once  more  engaged,  though  very  un- 
willingly, to  acquamt  the  duke  with  the  hiat  mes- 
sage, and  so  did;  but  the  duke  told  him  to 
trouble  him  no  further  with  such  messages  and 
dreams,  and  told  him  he  perceived  he  was  now 
an  old  man  and  doted ;  and  within  a  month  after, 
meeting  Mr  Parker  on  Lambeth  bridge,  said,- 

*  Now,  Mr  Parker,  what  say  you  of  your  dream  ?' 
who  only  returned, — ^<  Sir,  I  wish  it  may  never 


have  success,'  &c. ;  but,  within  six  weeks  after, 
he  was  stabbed  with  a  knife,  according  to  his 
father's  admonition  beforehand,  and  Mr  Parker 
died  soon  after  he  had  seen  the  dream  or  vision 
performed." 

This  relation  is  inserted  also  in  the  great  Lord 
Clarendon's  History,  and  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's 
Chronicle.  The  Lord  CUrendon,  in  his  history, 
vol.  1, 1. 1,  having  given  some  relations,  says  that, 
amongst  others,  there  was  one  (meaning  this  of 
Parker)  which  was  upon  a  better  foundation  of 
credit  than  usually  such  discourses  are  founded 
upon ;  and  he  tells  us  that  Parker  was  an  officer 
in  the  king's  wardrobe  in  Windsor  castle,  of  a 
good  reputation  for  honesty  and  discretion,  and 
then  about  the  age  of  fifty  years  or  more.  This 
man  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  in  a  school  in 
the  parish  where  Sir  George  Villiers,  the  father 
of  the  duke,  lived,  and  had  been  much  cherished 
and  obliged  in  that  season  of  his  age  by  the  said 
Sir  George,  whom  afterwards  he  never  saw. 
About  six  months  before  the  miserable  end  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  the  apparition  was  seen ; 
after  the  third  appearance  he  made  a  journey  to 
London  where  the  court  then  was ;  he  was  very 
well  known  to  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  requests,  who  had  married  a  lady 
that  was  nearly  allied  to  the  duke,  and  was  him- 
self well  received  by  him.  He  informed  the  duke 
with  the  reputation  and  honesty  of  the  man,  and 
Sir  Ralph  Freeman  carried  the  man  the  next 
morning,  by  five  of  the  ciack,  to  Lambeth,  ac- 
cording to  the  duke's  appointment,  and  there 
presented  him  to  the  duke,  who  received  him 
courteously  at  Us  huding,  and  walked  in  con- 
fcrence  near  an  hour  with  him,  and  Sir  Ralph's 
and  the  duke's  servants  at  such  a  distance  that 
they  heard  not  a  word ;  but  Sir  Ralph  always 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  duke,  who  sometimes  spoke 
with  great  commotion  and  disorder;  and  the 
man  told  Sir  Ralph  in  their  return  over  the 
water,  that  when  he  mentioned  those  particulars 
that  were  to  gain  him  credit,  the  duke's  colour 
changed,  and  he  swore  he  could  come  to  that 
knowledge  only  by  the  devQ ;  for  that  those  par- 
ticulars were  known  only  to  himself  and  to  one 
person  more,  who  he  was  sure  would  never  speak 
of  them.     So  far  the  Lord  Clarendon. 

I  will  now  subjoin  an  authentic  relation  which 
Mr  Beaumont  tells  us  at  the  end  of  his  book  of 
*  Genii  or  fiuniliar  Spirits,'  printed  in  the  year 
1706,  he  had  just  berore  received  from  the  mouth 
of  the  then  Bishop  of  Gloucester  himself.  It  is 
as  follows,  word  for  word : 

Sir  Charles  Lee,  by  his  first  lady,  had  only 
one  daughter,  of  which  she  died  in  childbirth ; 
and  when  she  died,  her  sister,  the  Lady  Everard, 
desired  to  have  the  education  of  the  child ;  and 
she  was  by  her  very  well  educated  till  she  was 
marriageable,  and  a  match  was  concluded  for  her 
with  Sir  William  Perkins,  but  was  then  prevented 
in  ap  extraordinary  manner.  Upon  a  Thursday 
night,  she,  thmking  she  saw  a  light  in  her  cham- 
ber after  she  was  in  bed,  knocked  for  her  maid, 
who  presently  came  to  her,  and  she  asked  why 
she  leSft  a  candle  burning  in  her  chamber  ?  The 
maid  said  she  left  none,  and  there  was  none  but 
what  she  brought  with  her  at  that  time.  Then 
she  said  it  vras  the  fire;  but  that  the  maid  told 
her  was  quite  out,  and  said  she  believed  it  was 
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only  a  dream ;  whereupon  she  said  it  might  be 
so,  and  composed  herself  again  to  sleep ;  but 
about  two  of  the  clock  she  was  awakened  again, 
and  saw  the  apparition  of  a  little  woman  between 
her  curtnin  and  her  pillow,  who  told  her  she  was 
her  mother,  and  that  she  was  happy,  and  that  by 
twelve  of  the  clock  that  day  she  should  be  with 
her ;  whereupon  she  knocked  again  for  her  maid, 
called  for  her  clothes,  and  when  she  was  dressed, 
went  into  her  closet,  and  came  not  out  again  till 
nine,  and  then  brought  out  with  her  a  letter 
sealed  to  her  father,  brought  it  to  her  aunt,  the 
Lady  Everard;  told  her  what  had  happened,  and 
desired  that;  as  soon  as  she  was  dead,  it  might 
be  sent  to  him ;  but  the  lady  thought  she  was 
suddenly  fallen  mad,  and  thereupon'  sent  pre- 
sently away  to  Chelmsford  for  a  physician  and 
8ui^geoD»  who  both  came  immediately,  but  the 
physician  could  discern  no  indication  of  what  the 
lady  imagined,  or  of  any  indisposition  of  her 
body,  notwithstanding  the  lady  would  needs  have 
her  let  blood,  which  was  done  accordingly ;  and 
when  the  young  woman  had  patiently  let  them 
do  what  they  would  with  her,  she  desired  that 
the  chaplain  might  be  called  to  read  prayers,  and 
when  prayers  were  ended  she  took  her  guitar 
and  psalm-book,  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair  with- 
out arms,  and  played  and  sung  so  melodioudy 
and  admirably  that  her  music-master,  who  was 
then  there,  admired  at  it ;  and  near  the  stroke 
of  twelve  she  rose  and  sat  herself  down  in  a  great 
chair  with  arms,  and  presently  fetching  a  strong 
breathing  or  two,  immediately  expired,  and  was 
so  suddenly  cold  as  was  much  wondered  at  by 
the  physician  and  surgeon.  She  died  at  WaU 
tfaam,  in  Eases,  three  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and 
the  letter  was  sent  to  ^  Charles  at  his  house  in 
WarwklLshire ;  but  he  was  so  afiSicted  with  the 
death  of  his  daughter  that  he  came  not  till  she 
was  buried ;  but  when  he  came  he  caused  her  to 
be  taken  up,  and  to  be  buried  by  her  mother  at 
Edmanton,  aa  she  desired  in  her  letter.  This 
was  about  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two  or  sixty-three ;  and  this  relation 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester had  from  Sir  Charles  Lee  himself;  and 
Blr  Beaumont  printed  it  in  his  book  above-men- 
tiooed,  from  the  bishop's  own  mouth. 

The  relations  which  I  have  given  above  are 
not  Uke  the  triffing  accounts  too  often  given  of 
these  things,  and  therefore  causing  g^ave  ones  to 
be  ridiculed  in  common  with  them.  They  are  of 
that  nature  that,  whoever  attempts  to  ridicule 
them,  will,  instead  of  turning  them  into  jest,  be* 
come  the  object  of  ridicule  himself. 

The  first  story,  which  has  in  it  such  amazing 
cireamstances,  and  such  uncommon  and  dread- 
ful incidents  concerning  the  butler  in  Ireland,  is 
(ai  the  reader  sees)  attested  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  an  Earl  of  Orrery,  two  bishops,  and 
many  other  noblemen  and  gendemen,  being  pre- 
sent and  eye-witnesses  of  what  the  earl  said. 
What  greater  testimony  would  the  most  incre- 
dnlons  have  ?  They  say  such  things  are  told  for 
mterest ;  what  interest  could  an  earl  and  many 
noblemen  have  in  promoting  such  an  imposture  ? 
The  hicredulons  say  likewise,  great  and  learned 
men  delight  sometimes  in  putting  fkauds  upon 
the  worid,  and  after  laugh  at  their  credulity; 
wonkl  a  number  of  noble  laymen  choose  two 


prelates  to  carry  on  such  a  fraud  ?  And  would 
two  pious  bishops  probably  combine  with  several, 
and  some  servants  there  present,  in  spreading 
such  a  deceit?  It  is  past  believing,  and  it  de- 
mands the  strictest  of  moral  faith  that  can  be 
given,  to  the  most  unquestioned  history  that  the 
pen  of  man  ever  wrote. 

The  second  story  is  founded,  first,  upon  the 
experience  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  of 
that  age,  Dr  Donne,  and  then  upon  the  proof 
made  by  his  friend.  Sir  Robert  Drury,  who  could 
at  first  scarce  believe  it ;  and  shall  we  doubt  the 
credit  of  men  whose  company  (for  their  credit 
be  it  spoken)  a  British  ambassador  was  proud  of 
gaining  ? 

The  third  story  is  told  by  Luther  himself;  who 
began  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation. 

The  fourth  is  told  by  one  that  was  a  king's 
public  minister,  and  told  from  his  own  trial  of 
the  matter  where  he  could  have  no  interest  in 
the  telling  it. 

The  fifth  is  related  by  those  great  historians, 
the  Liord  Clarendon  and  Sir  Richard  Baker,  as  a 
truth  relied  upon  by  themselves,  and  fit  to  be 
credited  by  their  readers. 

The  sixth  and  last  was  related  to  Mr  Beau- 
mont by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  re- 
ceived the  account  from  Sir  Charles  Lee  himself, 
to  whose  grand-daughter  the  matter  happened. 

Men  who  will  not  believe  such  things  as  these, 
so  well  attested  to  us,  and  given  us  by  such  autho- 
rities, because  they  did  not  see  them  themselves, 
nor  anything  of  the  like  nature,  ought  not  only 
to  deny  the  demon  of  Socrates,  but  that  there 
was  such  a  man  as  Socrates  himself;  they  should 
not  dispute  the  genii  of  Cassar,  Cicero,  Brutus, 
Mark  Anthony,  but  avow  that  there  were  never 
any  such  men  existing  upon  earth,  and  over- 
throw all  credible  history  whatsoever.  Mean- 
while all  men,  but  those  who  run  sudi  lengths 
in  their  fkntastical  incredulity,  will,  from  the  focts 
above-mentioned,  rest  satisfied  that  there  are 
such  things  as  evil  and  good  genii,  and  that  men 
have  sometimes  a  commerce  with  them  by  all 
theu*  senses,  particularly  those  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  will  not  therefore  be  startled  at  the 
strange  fragments  of  histories  which  I  am  goiuff 
to  relate  of  our  young  Duncan  Campbell,  and 
look  upon  some  wonderful  adventures  which  he 
performed  by  the  intervention  of  his  familiar 
demon  or  genius,  as  fasehoods,  only  because  they 
are  uncommon  and  surprising,  more  efpeclally 
since  they  were  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  by  an 
open  way  of  profession  of  a  predicter  of  things, 
in  the  face  of  the  metropolis  of  London,  where 
he  settled  young,  as  will  appear  in  the  progress 
of  his  life.  However  some  people,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  may  allege,  that  though  a  man  may 
have  a  genius  appear  to  him  so  as  to  convey  into 
his  mind,  through  his  senses,  the  knowledge  of 
things  that  are  to  come  to  pass,  yet  this  hap- 
pens but  on  very  eminent  and  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. The  murder,  for  example,  of  a  prime 
minister,  and  the  favourite  of  a  monarch,  fan 
such  a  manner  as  it  was  performed  on  the  great 
Buckingham  by  Felton,  was  a  thing  so  uncom- 
mon that  it  might  perhaps  deserve,  by  the  per- 
mission of  heaven,  an  uncommon  prediction. 
The  others  likewise  are  instances  eminent  in  their 
way,  particulariy  that  of  the  Lady   £verard*s 
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ndoe;  for  that  young  lady  being  then  marriage 
able,  and  a  treaty  foi:  that  end  being  on  foot  with 
Sir  William  Perkins,  the  divine  Providence  fore- 
seeing that  such  a  state  might  call  away  her 
thoughts,  hitherto  bent  on  him  and  spiritual 
affairs,  and  fix  them  on  the  trifles  of  this  world, 
might  perhaps  permit  her  to  be  called  bv  a  holy 
mother  to  a  state  of  happiness  she  before  her 
enjoyed,  least  her  daughter's  mind  should  change, 
and  she  go  into  the  ways  of  a  sinner ;  but  if 
these  super-eminent,  these  scarce  and  rare  ex- 
amples, may  bo  admitted  of  man's  holding  a  con 
versation  with  the  spiritualized  beings  of  another 
world ;  it  will  howev.er  be  fiur  below  the  dignity 
of  human  reasons  methinks  to  make  such  Targe 
concessions  to  people  who  pretend  to  converse 
that  wonderful  way,  as  to  allow  them  the  credit 
of  being  able  to  do  it  upon  every  slight  occa- 
sion, and  every  indifferent  occurrence  of  human 
life. 

I  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  a  man  of 
wisdom  may,  at  first  thought,  make  such  an  ob- 
jection ;  but  refiection  will  presently  retract  it, 
and  the  same  good  sense  that  taught  him  to 
make  an  objection  so  well  upon  the  first  thought, 
will  teach  him,  upon  second  thoughts,  to  ao- 
Quiesce  in  the  answer. 

Infants  may  have,  no  doubt,  the  benefit  of  such 
an  attending  genius,  as  well  as  people  more  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
instances,  which  is  a  very  famous  one,  relating  to 
the  boy  bom  in  Prussia,  who  was  attended  by 
one  constantly  from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his 
death.  Besides  it  is  a  mbtake  in  the  understand- 
ing to  imagine  that  death,  which  is  the  determi- 
nation and  end  of  life,  is  of  more  consequence  to 
be  known  than  the  manner  of  regulating  that 
life ;  for  in  reality,  according  to  the  right  way  of 
considering,  death,  or  the  determination  of  a 
man*s  life,  derives  its  importance  firom  the  steps 
which  he  took  in  the  due  regulation  of  it ;  and 
therefore  every  the  least  step  proper  to  be  taken 
for  the  due  regulation  of  life,  is  of  more  conse- 
ouence  to  be  known  than  the  death  of  a  person, 
though  this  at  first  sight  carries  the  face  of  sig- 
nificance,  and  the  other  nothing  better  than  the 
look  of  a  trifle.  Marriage,  for  example,  is  a  step 
in  life  of  the  utmost  importance,  whether  we 
consider  that  estate  with  regard  to  this  or  the 
next  world.  Death  is  but  the  finishing  of  one 
person,  but  marriage  may  be  the  introducing  of 
many  into  the  world  with  happiness ;  it  is  there- 
fore  a  thing  of  more  hnportance  to  be  known 
beforehand,  and  consequently  more  worthy  of 
the  .communication  of  a  genius  to  the  man  with 
whom  he  conversed.  Possidonius  tells  us  that  a 
certain  Rhodian  dying,  nominated  six  of  his 
equals,  and  said  who  should  die  first,  who  next, 
and  so  on,  and  the  event  answered  the  predic- 
tion ;  why  then  (though  some  people  are  apt  to 
make  a  jest  of  it)  may  not  a  man,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  good  genius,  tell  a  woman  that  is 
to  have  six  husbands  who  she  shall  have  first, 
who  next,  and  so  on,  and  the  event  answer  the 
prediction  ?  If  men  of  learning  may  acquire  such 
knowledge  as  to  attain  to  extraordinary  things 
by  their  ordinary  foculties,  why  may  not  ordinary 
things  be  taught  others  in  this  extraordinary 
way?  For  will  anybody  say  that  it  is  easier  for 
a  man  to  accomnodate  himself  to  the  knowledge 


of  a  demon  or  genius,  than  for  a  demon  or  genius 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
man?  Certain  it  is,  indeed,  that  if  this  good 
genius  (that  induces  a  man  with  a  prophetic  kind 
of  science)  be  anything  resembling  a  good  angel, 
the  primary  end  of  his  being  permitted  to  direct 
mankind,  must  consist  in  things  relating  more  to 
their  welfare  hereafter ;  yet  I  know  not  why  they 
may  not  sometimes  inspire  or  openly  direct  them 
in  human  knowledge  and  in  things  relating  to 
human  life,  so  they  are  of  a  good  tendency,  more 
especially  since  a  good  inspiration  may  be  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  bad  knowledge  which  some 
have  been  inspired  with  by  evil  spirits.  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  go  too  far  in  a  point  of  this 
nature,  and  have  therefore  (though  perhaps  I 
could  say  much  more  if  I  followed  entirely  my 
own  private  opinion,  and  would  venture  to  intro- 
duce it  here,  in  order  to  communicate  it  to  others, 
and  make  it  a  public  one)  said  no  more  on  this 
head  than  what  divines  generally  teach. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  mistress  that 
teaches  these  things  to  be  in  Nature,  is  expe- 
rience. If  we  had  very  many  people  gifted  this 
way,  the  extraordinary  thing  would  have  become 
ordinary,  and  therefore  I  cannot  help  wondering 
that  it  should  be  so  ordinary  a  tmng  for  wise 
men  themselves  to  wonder  too  much  at  things 
because  they  are  extraordinary,  and  suspect  them 
as  frauds  because  they  are  uncommon. 

There  has  scarce  been  any  period  of  time  in 
which  some  person  of  this  prophetic  dass  has 
not  existed,  and  has  not  been  consulted  by  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  their  predictions  found  at 
the  long  run  to  come  true.  Ignorant  men  always 
rise  to  their  belief  of  them  by  experience,  and  the 
most  learned  men  submit  their  great  opinions  to 
experience ;  but  your  men  of  middling  talents, 
who  make  up  their  want  of  reason  with  bustling 
obstinacy  and  noisy  contradiction,  have  been  and 
still  continue  to  be  their  own  opposers;  and 
without  discovering  the  reason  for  what  they 
say,  they  content  themselves  with  having  the 
laugh  on  their  sides,  and  barely  afllrming  with- 
out proving  that  it  is  a  kind  of  ideal  juggle,  and 
intellectual  legerdemain,  by'  which  these  modem 
predictors  impose  things  upon  the  eye  and  rea- 
son, as  the  corporeal  eye  is  imposed  upon  by 
slight  of  hand ;  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  that 
men  of  such  quick  reason  cannot  give  us  a 
sample  of  the  frauds.  Thus  I  remember  to 
have  read,  I  cannot  tell  where,  a  story  of  some 
courtiers,  who,  when  a  great  artist  of  legerde- 
main  was  to  act  before  the  king,  pretended  to  be 
so  quick-sighted,  that  nothing  he  did  should 
escape  their  discovery,  were  left  by  his  nimble 
fingers  in  the  dark,  aid  forced  at  last,  with 
blushes,  to  own  they  had  no  better  eyes  than 
other  people.  In  a  word,  if  people  will  be  led 
by  suspicions  and  remote  possibilities  of  fraud 
and  contrivance  of  such  men,  all  historical  truth 
shall  be  ended,  when  it  consists  not  with  a  man's 
private  humour  or  prejudice  to  admit  it.  Now, 
therefore,  to  prove  by  experience  and  undeniable 
testimonies,  that  these  kind  of  genii  will  submit 
to  little  offices  in  order  to  bring  men  to  grater 
good,  I  will  give  the  reader  three  or  four  curious 
passages  that  will  set  the  reasonable  reader  at  ease 
and  prepare  him  for  reading  the  passages  of  Mr 
Campbell's  life  with  pleasure,  and  as  a  fine  his- 
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tory  of  wonderful  facts,  that  though  they  seem 
to  surpass  beUei^  yet  ought,  to  have  his  credit. 

What  in  nature  can  he  more  trivial  than  for 
a  spirit  to  employ  himself  in  knocking  on  a  mom- 
,    iog  at  the  wainscot  by  the  bed's  head  of  a  man  who 
j   got  drunk  over  night,  according  to  the  way  that 
!    such  things  are  ordinarily. explained  ?    And  yet  i 
shall  give  you  such  a  relation  of  this,  that  not  even 
the  most  devout  and  precise  Presbyterian  will 
offer  to  call  in  question,  for  Mr  Baxter,  in  his  his- 
torical discourse  of  apparitions,  writes  thus  : — 

"  There  is  now  in  London  an  understanding, 
sober,  pious  roan,  oft  one  of  my  hearers,  who  has 
an  elder  brother,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
rank,  who,  having  formerly  seemed  pious,  of  late 
years  does  often  fall  into  the  sin  of  drunkenness ; 
he  oflen  lodges  long  together  here  in  his  brother's 
house;  and  whensoever  he  is  drunk  and  has 
slept  himself  sober,  something  knocks  at  his  bed's- 
head,  as  if  one  knocked  on  a  wainscot ;  when 
they  remove  his  bed  it  follows  him ;  besides  other 
loud  noises,  on  other  parts  where  he  is,  that  all 
the  house  hears,  they  have  often  watched  him, 
and  kept  Ids  hands  lest  he  should  do  it  himself: 
his  brother  has  often  told  it  me,  and  brought  his 
wife,  a  discreet  woman,  to  attest  it ;  who  avers, 
moreover,  that  as  she  watched  him,  she  has  seen 
his  shoes  under  the  bed  taken  up,  and  nothing 
visible  to  touch  them.  They  brought  the  man 
himself  to  me,  and  when  we  asked  him  how  he 
dare  sin  again  after  such  a  ivatning,  he  had  no 
excuse  :  but  being  persons  of  .quality,  for  some 
special  reason  of  worldly  interest  I  must  not  name 


"  Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  instance,** 
says  Mr  Baxter ;  "First,  what  a  powerful  thing 
temptation  and  fleshly  concupiscence  is,  and 
what  an  hardened  heart  sin  brings  men  to ;  if 
one  rose  from  the  dead  to  warn  such  sinners,  it 
would  not  of  itself  persuade  them.*' 

**  Secondly,*'  says  Mr  Baxter,  "  it  poses  me  to 
think  what  kind  of  spirit  this  is,  that  has  such  a 
care  of  this  man*s  soul,  which  makes  me  hope  he 
will  recover.  Do  good  spirits  dwell  so  near  us, 
or  are  they  sent  onrach  messages  ?  or  is  it  his 
guardian  angel?  or  is  it  the  soul  of  some  dead 
&iend  that  soffers,  and  yet  retaining  love  to  him, 
as  Dives  to  his  brethren,  would  have  him  saved  ? 
God  yet  keeps  such  things  from  us  in  the  dark.*' 

So  tax  we  have  the  authority  of  the  renowned 
and  fiunons  Mr  Baxter,  who  makes  this  knocking 
of  the  spirit  at  the  bed*s-head  (though  what  we 
coimnooly  call  frivolous)  an  important  errand. 

Another  relation  of  this  kind  was  sent  to  Mr 
JpbxL  Beaimiont  (whom  I  myself  personally  know,) 
fnd  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  '  Account  of 
Ccnii,  or  Familiar  Spuits,*  in  a  letter  by  an 
ingenious  and  learned  clergyman  of  Wiltshire, 
who  bad  given  him  the  relation  likewise  before 
by  word  of  mouth.     It  is  as  follows : — 

**  Near  eighty  years  since,  in  the  parish  of  WHoot 
(which  is  by  the  Devizes),  in  the  vicar*s  house, 
there  was  heard  for  a  considerable  time  the  sound 
of  a  bell  constantly  tolling  every  night ;  the  oc- 
casion was  this : — A  debauched  person  who  lived 
ic  the  parish  came  one  night  very  late  and  de- 
manded the  keys  of  the  church  of  the  vicar,  that 
he  might  ring  a  peal,  which  the  vicar  refhsed  to 
let  him  have,  alleging  the  unseasonableness  of 
the  tone,  and  that  be  should,  by  granting  his  de- 


sbes,  giveadisturbanoe  to  Sir  George  Wroughton 
and  his  family,  whose  house  adjoined  to  the 
church-yard.  Upon  this  refusal  the  fellow  went 
away  in  a  rage,  threatening  to  be  revenged  of  the 
vicar,  and  going  some  time  after  to  the  Devizes, 
met  with  one  Cantle  or  Cantlow,  a  person  noted 
in  those  days  for  a  wizard,  and  he  tells  him  how 
the  vicar  had  served  him,  and  begs  his  help  to  be 
even  with  him.  The  reply  Cantlow  made  him 
was  this:  —  *Does  he  not  love  ringing?  He 
shall  have  enough  of  it.*  And  from  that  time  a 
bell  began  to  toll  in  his  house,  and  continued  so 
to  do  till  Cantlow*s  death,  who  confessed  at  Fish' 
erton  gaol  in  Sarum  (where  he  was  confined  by 
King  James  during  his  life),  that  he  caused  that 
sound,  and  that  it  should  be  heard  in  that  place 
during  life.  The  thing  was  so  notorious  that 
persons  came  from  all  parts  to  hear  it ;  and  King 
James  sent  a  gentleman  from  London  on  purpose 
to  give  him  satisfinction  concerning  the  truth  of 
the  report.  Mr  Beaumont  had  likewise  this 
story,  as  he  tells,  from  the  mouth  of  Sir  George 
Wroughton's  own  son,  with  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  if  any  in  the  house  put  their 
heads  out  of  the  window  they  could  not  hear  the 
sound,  but  heard  it  immediately  again  as  soon  as 
they  stood  in  the  room." 

The  reader  here  sees  that  good  and  bad  genii 
exercise  themselves  upon  very  little  functions, 
knocking  at  beds*-heads  and  rmging  of  bells.  For 
proof  of  this  we  have  the  testimonies  of  two 
divines,  of  a  man  of  quality  and  probity,  and  the 
same  satisfaction  that  a  learned  king  had,  who 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  after  this 
there  can  be,  I  think,  no  room  for  doubt. 

But  to  carry  the  point  still  nearer  home,  inas- 
much as  I  know  some  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  make  the  extraordinary  actions  which 
the  person  whose  life  I  write  has  performed  ap- 
pear impostures,  and  inasmuch  as  for  this  end 
they  may  say  that  though  many  people  may  have 
been  gifted  in  this  extraordinary  manner,  yet  not 
so  as  to  make  a  profession  of  it,  and  therefore  from 
thence  they  take  their  suspicions,  I  shall  in  this 
place,  to  remove  evel7  nicest  scruple  they  can 
have  touchhig  this  affair,  give  the  reader  one  in- 
stance of  this  kind  likewise  before  I  proceed  with 
my  history. 

There  lived  not  many  years  since  a  very  aged 
gentlewoman,  in  London,  hi  Water  lane,  by 
Fleet  street,  whose  name  was  Pight,  who  was 
endowed  with  a  prophetic  spirit  And  the  inge* 
nious  Mr  Beaumont,  whom  I  personally  knew, 
and  who  had  a  familiar  genius  himself,  gives  the 
world  this  account  of  her.  **  She  was  very  well 
known,"  says  he,  '*  to  many  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance now  uving  in  London.  Among  others,  a 
gentleman,  whose  candour  I  can  no  way  suspect, 
has  told  me  that  he  often  resorted  to  her,  as  to 
an  oracle ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  came  into  her 
presence,  she  would  usually  tell  him  that  she 
knew  what  he  was  coming  for,  for  that  she  had 
seen  his  spirit  for  some  time  before.  And  with- 
out his  saying  anything  to  her,  she  would  com- 
monly tell  him  what  the  businesft  was  which  he 
came  to  consult  her  about,  and  what  the  event 
of  it  would  be,  which  he  always  found  to  fall  out 
as  she  said,  and  many  other  persons  now  living 
can  testify  the  like  experience  of  her  as  to  them- 
selves". 
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Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  am  williog  to 
give  the  public  one  fiirther  little  history  of  the 
like  kind  with  the  foregoinff  ones,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  if  it  be  valued  according  to  the 
worth  the  world  has  always  attributed  to  the 
very  ingenious  person  whom  it  concerns,  it  will  | 
be  far  the  most  famous  of  them  all,  and  therefore  I 
fittest  to  finish  this  chapter,  and  to  crown  this 
part  of  the  work,  in  which  we  are  showing  that 
persons  have  had  a  perception  of  genii  or  spirits, 
not  visible  at  the  same  time  to  others. 

The  famous  Torquatus  Tasso,  prince  of  the 
Italian  poets,  and  scarce  inferior  to  the  immortal 
Virgil  himself  and  who  seems  to  enjoy  the  inter- 
mingled  gifts  of  the  most  accurate  judgment  of 
this  Latin  poet,  and  the  more  fertile  and  copious 
invention  and  fimcy  of  the  Greek  one.  Homer, 
strongly  asserted  his  own  experience  in  this  kind. 
His  life  was  written  and  published  in  French, 
anno  1692,  by  D.  C.  D.  D.  V.,  who,  in  his  pre- 
ftice,  tells  us,  that,  in  what  he  writ,  he  has  fol- 
lowed chiefly  the  history  given  us  in  Italian  by 
John  Baptista  Muiso,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman, 
who  had  been  a  verv  intimate  friend  to  Tasso. 
In  his  life,  among  other  things,  he  acquamts  us 
that  Tasso  was  naturally  of  that  melancholic 
temperament  which  has  always  made  the  great- 
est men,  and  that  this  temperament  being  aggra- 
vated bv  many  hardships  ho  had  undergone,  it 
made  him  sometimes  beside  himself,  and  that' 
those  melancholic  vapours  being  dispatched,  be 
came  again  to  himself,  like  those  that  return 
from  fits  of  the  falling  sickness,  his  spirit  being 
as  free  as  before.  That  near  his  latter  end  be 
retired  from  the  city  of  Naples  to  his  friend 
Manso,  at  Bisaccia,  a  small  town  in  the  kioff- 
dom  of  Naples,  where  Manso  had  a  considerable 
estate,  and  passed  an  autumn  there  in  the  diver- 
sions of  the  season. 

And  here  the  French  author  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  Tasso's  sensible  perception  of  a  genius 
as  follows: — As  after  these  amusements  he  usually 
retired  to  Us  chamber  to  entertain  himself  there 
with  his  friend  Manso,  the  latter  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  into  one  of  the  most  singular 
effects  of  Tasso*s  melancholy  (of  this  heroic  me- 
lancholy, as  I  may  call  it),  which  raised  and 
brightmd  his  q>irit,  so  far  it  was  from  depres- 
sing or  rendering  it  obscure,  and  which  amoi^f  the 
andents  would  have  reasonably  caused  them  to 
have  ascribed  a  familiar  demon  to  him,  as  to 
SocrateiL  They  were  often  in  a  warm  debate 
concemiBg  this  spirit,  with  which  Tasso  pretended 
to  have  so  free  a  communication.  **  I  am  too 
much  your  friend,"  said  Manso  to  him  one  day, 
"not  to  let  yon  know  what  the  world  thinks  of 
you  concerning  this  thing,  and  what  I  think  of  it 
myself.  Is  it  possible  that,  being  enlightened  as 
you  are,  you  should  be  fallen  into  so  great  a 
weakness  as  to  think  you  have  a  fiuniliar  spirit  ? 
and  will  you  give  vour  enemies  that  advantage  to 
be  able  to  prove,  by  your  own  acknowledgment, 
what  they  have  already  published  to  the  worid? 
You  know  they  say  you  did  not  publish  your 
*  Dialogue  of  the  Messenger*  as  a  fiction ;  but  you 
would  have  men  believe  that  the  spirit  which  you 
make  to  speak  there  was  a  real  and  true  spirit ; 
hence  men  have  drawn  this  hijurious  consequence, 
that  your  studies  have  embroiled  your  imagina- 
tion, so  that  there  is  made  in  it  a  confused  mix- 


ture of  the  fictions  of  the  poets,  the  inventions  of 
the  philosophers,  and  the  doctrine  of  religion." 

"  i  am  not  ignorant,*'  answered  Tasso,  **of  all 
that  is  spread  abroad  in  the  world  on  the  account 
of  my  Dialogue.  I  have  taken  care  divers  times 
to  disabuse  my  friends,  both  by  letter  and  word 
of  mouth.  I  prevented  even  the  malignity  of  my 
enemies,  as  you  know,  at  the  time  I  published  my 
*  Dialogue.'  Men  could  not  be  ignorant  that  I 
composed  it  for  the  young  Prince  of  Mantua,  to 
whom  I  would  explain,  after  an  agreeable  man- 
ner,  the  principal  mysteries  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy. It  was  at  Mantua  itself,  after  my 
second  flight  from  Ferrara,  that  I  formed  the 
idea  of  it,  and  I  committed  it  to  paper  a  little 
after  my  unfortunate  return.  I  addressed  it  to 
this  prince,  and  all  men  might  have  read  in  the 
epistle  dedicatory  the  protestation  I  there  make 
that  this  *  Dialogue '  being  written  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Platonics,  which  is  not  always 
conformable  to  revealed  truths,  men  must  not 
confound  what  I  expose  there  as  a  philosopher 
with  what  I  believe  as  a  Christian.  This  dis- 
tinction is  by  so  much  the  more  reasonable,  that 
at  that  time  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened 
to  me,  and  I  spake  not  of  any  apparition.  This 
can  be  attested  by  all  those  with  whom  I  lodged, 
or  whom  I  frequented  in  this  voyage,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  reason  for  confounding  the  fiction 
of  my  *  Dialogue'  with  what  has  happened  to  me 
since." — **  I  am  persuaded  of  all  you  say  to  me," 
replied  Manso,  "  but  truly  I  cannot  be  of  what 
you  believe  at  present  concerning  yourself.  Will 
you  imagine  that  you  are  in  commerce  with  a 
spirit?  And  I  ask  you  of  what  order  is  that 
spirit?  Shall  we  place  him  in  the  number  of  the 
rebels,  whom  their  pride  precipitated  into  the 
abyss?  or  of  the  intelligencies,  who  continued 
firm  in  ftdth  and  submission  to  their  Creator? 
For  there  is  no  mean  to  take  in  the  true  religion, 
and  we  must  not  fall  into  the  extravagancies  of 
the  gnomes  and  sylphs  of  the  Cabalists. 

"  Now,  the  spirit  in  question  cannot  be  a  demon. 
You  own  that,  instead  of  inspiring  you  with  any- 
thing  contrary  to  piety  and  religion,  he  often  forti- 
fies in  you  the  maxims  of  Christianity;  he 
strengthens  your  fiuth  by  profound  reasonings,  and 
has  the  same  respect  with  you  for  sacred  names 
and  things.  Neither  can  you  say  that  it  is  an  angel, 
for  though  you  have  always  led  a  regular  life,  and 
far  from  all  dissoluteness,  though  for  some  years 
past  you  have  applied  yourself,  after  a  particular 
manner,  to  the  duties  of  a  true  Christian,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  these  sorts  of  favours  are 
not  common,  that  a  man  must  have  attained  19  a 
high  degree  of  sanctity,  and  not  be  far  from  iSbe 
pureness  of  celestial  spirits,  to  merit  a  fimiiliar 
converse,  and  bear  a  harmony  with  them.  Be- 
lieve me,  there  is  nothing  in  all  these  discourses 
which  you  imagine  you  have  with  this  spirit. 
You  know  better  than  any  man  those  symptoms 
which  the  black  humours  wherewith  you  are  tor- 
mented causes  in  you.  Your  vapours  are  the 
source  of  your  visions,  and  yourself  would  not 
judge  otherwise  of  another  person  to  whom  a  like 
thing  should  happen,  and  you  will  come  to  this  in 
your  own  respect  also,  if  you  will  make  a  mature 
reflection,  and  apply  yourself  to  blot  out,  by  an 
effort  of  reason,  these  imaginations  which  the  vie 
lence  of  your  evil  effect  causes  in  you,"—"  You 
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may  have  reason,*'  replied  Tamo,  *<  to  think  so  of 
the  things  that  pass  in  me ;  but  as  to  royself*  who 
have  a  sensible  perception  of  them,  I  am  forced 
to  reaaon  after  another  manner.  If  it  were  true 
that  the  spirit  did  not  show  himself  to  me  but  in 
the  violent  assault  of  my  vapours ;  if  he  offered 
to  my  imagination  but  wandering  and  confused 
speciea,  without  connection  or  due  sequel ;  if  he 
used  to  me  firivolous  reasonings  which  ended  in 
nothing  ;  or  if,  having  begun  some  solid  reason- 
ing, he  broke  it  oiT  on  a  sudden  and  left  me  in 
dvkness,  I  should  believe  with  you  that  all  things 
chat  {Mss  are  but  mere  dreams  and  phantoms ; 
bat  it  is  quite  otherwise :  this  spirit  is  a  spirit  of 
truth  and  reason,  and  of  a  truth  so  distinct,  of  a 
rcaaoa  so  sublime,  thai  he  raises  me  often  to 
know]e<i^es  that  are  above  all  mv  reasonings, 
though  Uiey  appear  to  me  no  less  clear ;  that  he 
teaches  me  things  which,  in  my  most  profound 
meditations,  never  came  into  my  spirit,  and  which 
I  never  heard  of  any  man,  nor  read  in  any  book. 
This  apirit,  therefore,  is  somewhat  of  real;  of 
whatsoever  order  he  be  I  hear  and  see  him,  ne- 
vertheless for  its  being  impossible  for  me  to  com* 
prehend  and  define  him.**  Manso  did  not  yield 
to  these  facts  which  Tasso  would  have  passed  for 
proolk  He  pressed  him  with  new  questions, 
which  were  not  without  answers.  '*  since  yon 
will  not  believe  roe  on  my  word,**  said  Tasso  to 
him  another  day,  after  having  well  disputed,  **  I 
must  convince  you  by  your  own  eyes  that  these 
thinga  are  not  pure  imaginations.'*  And  the  next 
day,  conversing  together  in  the  same  chamber, 
I  Manso  perceived  that  on  a  sudden  he  fixed  his 
eyes  towards  the  window,  and  that  he  stood  as  it 
were  immovable;  he  called  to  him  and  jogged 
him  many  times,  but  instead  of  answering  him:— > 
**  See  there  the  spirit,**  says  Tasso  at  last,  "  that 
has  been  pleased  to  come  and  vint  me,  and  to 
entertain  himself  with  me  ;  look  on  him,  and  you 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  say.*' 

Manso,  somewhat  surprised,  cast  his  eyes  to- 
'  wards  the  place  he  showed  him,  and  perceived 
nothing  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  passing  through 
the  glass,  nor  did  he  see  anything  in  all  the  cham- 
ber, though  he  cast  his  eyes  round  it  with  curio- 
sity, and  he  desired  him  to  show  him  the  spirit* 
wUcb  he  looked  for  in  vain,  while  he  heard  Tasso 
speak  with  much  vehemency.  He  declares  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  concerning  this  to  the  Ad- 
miral of  Naples,  that  he  really  heard  no  other 
voice  but  Tasso*s  own ;  but  they  were  sometimes 
questions  made  by  him  to  the  pretended  spirit, 
sometimes  answers  that  he  made  to  the  pretended 
quettions  of  the  spirit,  and  which  were  couched 
in  such  admirable  terms,  so  efficacious  concerning 
sabjecta  so  elevated  and  so  extraordinary,  that  h«: 
was  ravished  with  admiration,  and  dared  not  to 
interrupt  him.'  He  barkened  therefore  atten- 
tively, and  being  quite  beside  himself  at  this 
mysterious  conversation,  which  ended  at  Ust  by 
a  recess  of  the  spirit,  as  he  found  by  the  last 
words  of  Tasso ;  after  which  Tasso,  turoing  him- 
self to  him,  "  Well,**  said  he,  •*  are  your  doubts  at 
last  dissipated?* — "  On  the  contrary,**  answered 
Manso,  **  I  am  more  embroiled  than  ever.  I  have 
truly  heard  wonderful  things,  but  you  have  not 
showed  me  what  you  promised  me.**—.*'  You  have 
seen  and  heard,**  resumed  Tasso,  **  perhaps  more 

id  Manso, 


He  stopped  here,  and 


who 


could  nof  recover  himself  of  his  surprise,  and  bad 
his  bead  filled  with  the  ideas  of  this  extraordmary 
entertainment,  found  himself  not  in  a  condition  to 
press  him  farther.  Meanwhile  he  engaged  him- 
self not  to  speak  a  word  to  any  man  of  these 
things  he  had  heard,  with  a  design  to  make  them 
public,  though  he  should  have  liberty  granted 
him.  They  had  many  other  conversations  con- 
cerning this  matter,  after  which  Manso  owned  he 
was  brought  to  that  pass  that  he  knew  not  what 
to  think  or  say,  only  that  if  it  were  a  weakness  in 
his  firiend  to  believe  these  visions,  be  much  feared 
it  would  prove  contagious  to  him,  and  that  he 
should  become  at  last  as  credulous  as  himself. 

Dr  Beaumont,  who  is  still  living,  and  with 
whom  I  have  had  formerly  some  acquaintance 
myself,  has  set  down  among  the  others  this  rela- 
tion at  large  concerning  Tasso,  and  gives  this 
reason  for  it: — "Because,**  says  the  doctor,  '*  I 
think  it  contains  a  sufficient  answer  to  what  many 
learned  friends  have  said  to  myself  on  the  like 
occasion.'* 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  reader 
If  I  subjoin  here  the  short  eulogium  written  on 
Tasso  by  the  ftunous  Thuanus,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  Torquatus  Tasso  died  about  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  a  man  of  a  wonderful  and  prodi- 
gious wit,  wIk)  was  seised  with  an  incurable  fury 
in  his  youth,  when  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  nevertheless,  in  lucid  intervals  he  wrote' 
many  things  both  in  verse  and  prose  with  so 
much  judgment,  elegance,  and  extreme  correct- 
ness of  style,  that  he  turned  at  length  that  pity 
which  many  men  had  conceived  for  him,  into  an 
amazement ;  while  by  that  fury  which  in  others 
makes  their  minds  outrageous,  or  dulls  them  after 
it  was  over,  his  understanding  became  as  it  were 
more  purified,  more  ready  Si  inventing  things, 
more  acute  in  aptly  disposing  them  after  they 
were  invented,  and  more  copious  in  adorning 
them  with  choice  words  and  weight  of  senteaces, 
and  that  which  a  man  of  the  soundest  sense  would 
scarce  excogitate  at  his  leisure,  with  the  greatest 
labour  and  care  imaginable,  he,  after  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  mind  set  beside  itself,  naturally 
performed  with  a  wonderful  felicity,  so  that  he 
did  not  seem  struck  with  an  alienation  of  mind, 
but  with  a  divine  fury.  He  that  knows  not  these 
things,  which  all  men  know  that  have  been  in 
Italy,  and  concerning  which  himself  sometimes 
complains,  though  modestly,  in  his  writings,  let 
him  read  his  divine  works,  and  he  must  neces- 
sarily conclude  either  that  I  speak  of  another 
man  than  Tasso,  or  tliat  these  things  were  writ 
ten  by  another  man  than  Tasso.*' 

After  having  given  my  readers  so  many  me- 
morable accounts  concerning  the  perception  men 
have  had  in  all  ages,  and  still  continue  to  have, 
of  genii  or  familiar  spirits,  by  all  the  senses,  as 
seeing,  hearing,  &c.  which  accounts  have  been 
attested  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and 
quality,  if  any.  of  them  still  remain  dissatisfied  1 
am  contented,  and  desire  them  for  their  punish- 
ment  to  lay  down  the  book  before  they  arrive  at 
the  more  pleasant  parts  of  it,  which  are  yet  to 
come,  and  not  to  read  one  tittle  farther.  These 
unbelieving  gentlemen  shall  then  be  at  liberty, 
according  as  their  different  spirits  dictate,  to 
ridicule  me  in  the  same  manner  as  many  more 
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learned  and  greater  men  than  I  have  been  latir. 
ized  before  my  time  by  persons  of  a  like  infidel 
temper,  who  would  fain  pass  incredulity  upon  the 
world  as  wisdom,  and  they  may,  with  all  the  free< 
dom  in  nature,  bestow  upon  me  those  merry  ap- 
pellations which  I  very  well  koow  such  extraor- 
dicary  freethinkers  imagine  to  belong  of  right  to 
any  author  that  either  believes  himself,  or  would 
possess  the  world  with  an  opinion  and  belief  that 
there  is  such  a  thiog  as  the  holding  commerce 
and  conversation,  in  this  habitable  world,  with 
genii  and  familiar  spirits.  I  shall  only  first  tell 
them  all  I  have  to  say  to  terminate  the  dispute 
between  them  and  me. 

Those  who,  to  give  themselves  the  air  and 
appearance  of  men  of  solid  wisdom  and  gravity, 
load  other  men,  who  believe  in  spirits,  with  the 
titles  of  being  men  of  folly,  levity,  or  melancholy, 
are  desired  to  learn,  that  the  same  folly  (as  they 
are  pleased  to  term  it)  of  opinion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  greatest  men  of  leariUng  that  ever  existed 
in  the  universe.  Let  them,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  read  Apuleius*s  Book, '  De  Deo 
Socrat;*  Censorinus's  Book,  <  De  Die  Nat,'  c.  8 ; 
Porphyrius,in  his  Book  *  DeAbstinentia;*  Agrippa, 
in  his  *  TreaUse  de  Occult,'  Phil  1.  S,  c.  22.,  and 
also  c  21 ;  Natalis  comes  in  bis  *  Myth.*  1.  4^  e.  3 ; 
Maraviglia,  in  his  *  Pseudomantia,'  Dissertation  9 
and  11,  and  Animadversion  10;  Plato,  in  his 
'  TimoBUS  and  Cratylus;*  Ammianus  Maroellinus*s 
.  *  History,*  book  21 ;  Hieronimus  Cardanus,in  his 
Booli,  *De  Vita  Propria,'  c.  47;  the  weat 
Kircher,  in  his  *  (Edtpus  ^gyptiacus,'  vol.  8, 
p.  474  ;  Pausanius,  in  '  CUac  Poster  ;*  that 
immortal  orator,  Cicero,  lib.  1, '  De  Divinatione;' 
Lib.  2,  *De  Naturft  Deorum,'  the  *Histoire 
Prodigieusc,'  written  by  Pere  Arnault ;  and  a 
book  entitled  <Lux  e  Tenebris,'  which  is  a 
collection  of  modem  visions  and  prophecies  fai 
Germany,  by  several  persons;  translated  into 
Latin  by  Jo.  Amoa.  Comenius,  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1055.  '  And  if  they  will  be  at  the  pains 
of  having  due  recourse  to  these  quotations,  they 
will  find,  that  all  these  men,  whose  learning  is 
unquestionable,  and  most  of  whom  have  been  in 
firm  and  undisputed  possession  of  iame  for 
many  centuries,  have  all  unanimously  agreed  in 
this  opinion  (how  foolish  soever  they  may  think 
it),  that  there  ever  was  and  ever  would  be  a 
communication  held  between  some  select  men 
and  genii  or  familiar  spirits.  I  must  therefore 
desire  their  pardon,  if  I  rejoice  to  see  them 
remain  wise  b}t  themselves,  and  that  I  continue 
to  be  esteemed  by  them  a  fool  among  so  much 
good  company. 

Others,  out  of  a  mere  contempt  of  religion,  or 
cowardly,  for  fear^of  being  thought  pusillanhnous 
by  men,  turn  bravoes  to  Heaven,  and  laugh  at 
every  notion  of  spirits  as  imbibed  from  the  nurse 
or  imposed  upon  us  by  priests,  and  may  top  these 
lines  upon  us  with  an  elegant  and  a  convincing 
magisterial  sneer,  though  the  divine  Socrates 
was  of  our  opinion,  and  even  experienced  it  to  be 
true,  having  a  genius  himself. 

Tli«  priMts  bnt.flabh  iriuit  the  nuxM  began, 
And  thus  the  child  impotet  on  the  man. 

These  bring  into  my  mind  a  saying  of  Sir  Roger 
I'Estrange  on  Seneca,  which  I  must  apply  to 
Socrates;  I  join  in  opinion  with  a  Cnristian 
heathen,  while  they  remain  heathen  Christians. 


The  third  sort,  out  of  a  pretended  veneraUon 
to  religion  and  divinity,  may  call  me  superatiLious 
and  chimericaL  To  them  I  answer,  I  will  continue 
chimerical  and  superstitious  with  St  Austin  ; 
who  gives  the  same  opinion  in  his  '  Civitate  Dei  * 
with  Ludovicus  Vivos,  let  them  be  solider  and 
more  religious  divines  than  St  Austin  in  disowning 
it.  Thus  I  bid  these  austere  critics  heartily 
farewell ;  but  let  my  better  natured  readers  go  on 
and  find  a  new  example  of  this  conversation,  being 
held  with  the  genii  by  our  Duncan  Campbell. 

CHAPTER  VL 

A  NARRATIVR  OF  MR  CAIIPBRLL's  COHINO  TO 
LONDON  AND  TAKING  UPON  HIM  THR  PROFESSION 
OF  A  PRRDICTOR  ;  TOORTHRR  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  MANY  STRANOR  THINGS  THAT  CAUR  TO  PASS 
JUST  AS   BR  FORRTOLD. 

To  proceed  on  regularly  with  the  life  of  young 
Duncan  Campbell,  I  must  let  the  reader  know 
that  he  continued  thus  conversing  with  his  little 
genius,  as  is  set  forth  above  in  the  dialogue  he 
had  with  me,  and  predicting  monv  things  of  the 
like  nature,  as  I  have  described,  till  the  year 
1694^  when  he  was  just  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
then  he  left  Scotland. 

But  before  I  come  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
his  departure  ttom  thence,  his  half-native  country, 
insasmuch  as  his  father  was  of  that  country,  and 
he  had  his  education  there  (what  education  he 
could  have,  being  deaf  and  dumb) ;  I  must  let 
the  reader  know  that  in  the  year  1692 ;  my  very 
good  friend  Mrs  Campbell,  his  mother-in-law, 
died,  and  left  him  there  at  Edinburgh,  an  orphan 
of  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was,  I  may  venture  to 
say,  the  most  beautiful  boy  of  that  age  I  ever  knew; 
and  the  sensible  reader,  who  considers  a  child 
of  good  birth,  with  the  misfortunes  of  being  deaf 
and  dumb,  left  fatherless  and  motherless  in  the  wide 
world,  at  twelve  yearsold,  without  any  competency 
for  his  maintenance  and  support,  without  any 
relations,  in  a  manner,  that  knew  him  or  assisted 
him,  all  the  little  fortune  his  father  had  having  i 
been  lost  in  the  civil  commotions  in  Scotland,  as 
I  have  related  above,  need  not  hear  me  describe  | 
the  compassion  I  and  many  more  had  for  him,  i 
because  such  a  reader  must  certainly  feel  in  bis  ; 
own  bosom  the  same  lively  acts  of  pity  and  com-  | 
miseration,  at  the  hearing  of  such  a  mishap,  as  I 
had  at  the  seeing  it,  or  at  least  as  I  have  now 
revived  ai^esh  witiiln  me  at  the  relating  iL 

However,  it  came  so  to  pass,  that  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  and  who  was  a  distant 
relation  of  the  boy,  though  be  himself  was  but  in 
hidifferent  circumstances,  was  resolved  to  see 
him  provided  ibr  one  way  or  another,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  suitable  to  his  condition,  and  till  that 
time  to  take  the  best  care  of  him  himself  that  be 
was  aUa. 

Several  ladies  of  qualitv,  who  had  known  his 
perftsctions,  coveted  to  make  the  boy  one  of  their 
domestics,  as  a  page,  or  a  playfellow  to  their 
children;  for  though  he  could  not  speak,  be 
had  such  a  vivacity  in  all  his  actions,  such  a 
sprightliness  of  behaviour,  and  such  a  merriment 
accompanying  all  his  gestures,  that  he  afforded 
more  entertainment  than  the  prettiest  and  wittiest 
little  prattlers  at  those  years  are  wont  to  do.  Mr 
Campbell  bad  certahily  accepted  of  some  of  these 
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fortunate  offers  for  his  little  cousin,  which  were 
maDT  of  them  likely  to  prove  very  advoDtageous, 
if  it  bad  not  been  put  in  his  head  by  some  friends, 
particularly  myself,  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
dispose  of  the  boy  in  that  manner,  the  best  way 
he  could  take  would  be  to  present  him  to  the 
j  late  Eari  of  Argyle,  who  for  his  name  sake,  and 
his  father^  sake,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  and 
I  endowments  of  the  boy,  would  more  naturally 
,  (according  to  all  probability)  take  a  greater 
j  pleasure  and  delight  in  him,  and  consequently 
provide  better  for  him,  and  with  a  more  lasting 
>  care,  than  any  other  person  of  quality  that  had 
1  a  sudden  liking  to  him,  which  mig^t  change, 
<  and  took  him  as  a  stranger  ont  of  a  bare  curiosity. 
Sir  Campbell  was  by  these  reasons  over-ruled  in 
'  the  disposal  of  his  little  dumb  prophetical  cousin, 
as  he  called  him,  and  resolved  that  an  offer 
should  be  made  of  him  to  the  present  illustrious 
Duke  of  Argyle's  most  noble  &ther.  But  it  so 
unfortunately  happened,  tbat  the  earl  making 
very  much  a  longer  stay  at  London  than  was 
expected,  Mr  Campbell,  the  uncle,  sent  our  young 
Duncan  Campbell,  his  nephew,  handsomely 
accoutred,  and  with  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
in  hb  pocket,  by  sea,  with  Captain  Meek,  of 
Kircaldie,  to  London,  with  letters  of  recom- 
meodation  to  the  earl's  favour,  and  just  a  few  days 
before  young  Duncan  arrived  in  London  the  earl 
was  set  out  on  his  journey  to  his  seat  in  Scotland. 
I  had  now  left  him  for  near  three  years,  not 
having  seen  him  since  about  a  year  after  his 
mother's  death ;  and  then  coming  to  London,  I 
had,  by  mere  accident,  an  appointment  to  meet 
some  Scotch  gentlemen  at  the  Buffalo,  in  Char- 
ily cross.  There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  a 
great  concourse  of  Scotch  nobility  there  at  an 
entertainment,  and  one  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men passing  by  and  seeing  one  of  my  friends, 
deshred  him  to  come  in,  and  told  him  both  he 
and  his  companions  should  be  very  welcome  to 
partake  of  the  diversion.  The  lady  told  him 
they  had  got  a  lovely  youth,  a  Scotch  miracle, 
among  them,  that  would  give  us  exquisite  de- 
light,  and  write  down  to  us  all  the  occurrences 
of  our  ftiture  lives,  and  tell  us  our  names  upon 
our  first  appearance.  The  moment  I  heard  of 
it,  Duncan  Campbell  came  into  my  head ;  but 
as  it  is  a  thing  not  rare  to  be  met  with  in  Scot- 
land for  second.sighted  person^  to  tell  such 
things^  and  as  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  in  the 
north,  I  thought  little  Duncan  had  been  under 
his  protection  and  with  him,  and  did  not  dream 
of  meeting  with  him  there,  and  accordingly  told 
my  friend,  before  I  went  in,  that  I  believed  I 
knew  a  lad  in  Scotland  would  exceed  this  in 
foresight,  let  him  be  as  dexterous  ui  his  art  as 
he  would. 

Ab  soon  as  I  entered  the  room  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  enoompossed  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  the  most  beautiful  females 
that  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  In  the  centre  of  this 
angelic  tribe  was  seated  a  heavenly  youth,  with 
the  most  winning  comeliness  of  aspect  that  ever 
pleased  the  sight  of  any  beholder  of  dther  sex  ; 
his  face  was  divinely  fair,  and  tinged  only  with 
such  a  aprightly  blush,  as  a  painter  would  use  to 
colottf  the  picture  of  health  with,  and  the  com- 
^exion  was  varnished  over  by  a  blooming,  like 
that  of  flourishing  fruit,  which  had  not  yet  felt 


the  first  nippings  of  an  unkind  and  an  uncivil 
air ;  with  this  beautv  was  joined  such  a  smiling 
draught  of  all  the  features,  as  is  the  result  of 

{>leasantry  and  good  humour.  His  eyes  were 
arge,  full  of  lustre,  majestic,  well  set,  and  the 
soul  shone  so  in  Ihem,  as  told  the  spectators 
plainly  how  great  was  the  inward  vivacity  of  his 
genius.  The  hair  of  his  head  was  thick,  and 
reclined  far  below  his  shoulders ;  it  was  of  a  fine 
silver  colour,  and  hung  down  in  ringleU  like  the 
curling  tendrils  of  a  copious  vine.  He  was  by  the 
women  entertained,  accordmg  to  the  claim  which 
so  many  perfections,  joining  in  a  youth  just  ripen- 
ing into  manhood,  might  lay  to  the  benevolent  dis- 
positions of  the  tender  sex.  One  was  holding  the 
basin  of  water,  another  washing  a  hand,  a  third, 
with  a  towel,  drying  his  face,  which  another  fair 
had  greedily  snatched  the  pleasure  of  washing 
before,  while  a  fourth  was  disposing  into  order 
his  silver  hairs  with  an  ivory  comb,  in  a  hand  as 
white,  and  which  a  monarch  might  have  been 
proud  to  have  had  so  employed  in  adjusting  the 
crown  upon  his  head ;  a  fifth  was  setting  into 
order  his  cravat ;  a  sixth  stole  a  kiss,  and  blushed 
at  the  innocent  pleasure,  and  mistook  her  own 
thoughts  as  if  she  kissed  the  angel  and  not  the 
man ;  and  they  all  rather  seem^  to  adore  than 
to  love  him,  as  if  they  had  taken  him  not  for  a 
person  that  enjoyed  the  frequent  gift  of  the 
second  sight,  but  as  if  he  had  been  some  little 
prophet  peculiarly  inspired ;  and  while  they  all 
thus  admired  and  wondered,  they  all  consulted 
him  as  an  oracle.  The  surprise  of  seeing  a  young 
man  so  happy  amidst  the  general  concurring 
favours  of  the  fair,  made  me  for  awhile  lost  in  a 
kind  of  delightful  amazement,  and  the  conside- 
ration of  what  bliss  he  was  possessed,  made  me 
scarce  believe  my  own  eyes  when  they  told  me  it 
was  Duncan  Campbell,  who  I  had  left  an  unhappy 
orphan  at  Edinburgh.  But  so  it  was,  though  be 
was  much  altered  in  stature,  being  now  slsot  up 
prettv  fast  in  his  growth  since  I  had  seen  him, 
and  having  gained  a  kind  of  a  fixed  comport- 
ment, such  as  we  may  daily  observe  in  those 
who  are  taking  leave  of  their  minority  and  step- 
ping into  a  stage  of  roaturer  life. 

The  first  remarkable  thing  I  knew  him  do  in 
London,  being  in  this  splendid  company,  where 
there  were  so  many  undoubted  witnesses  of  qua- 
lity too  that  had  ocular  proof  o(  his  predictions 
at  that  public  tavern.  I  choose  to  record  it 
here  In  the  first  place  according  to  its  due  order. 
It  was  in  the  year  1698. 

Among  this  angelical  class  of  beauties  were 
Dr  W— Iw— d*s  lady  and  daughter.  Upon  earth 
there  was  not  sure  a  more  beautiful  creature 
than  the  daughter  was;  she  was  the  leading 
light  of  all  the  sparkling  tribe ;  and  Otway's 
character  suits  her  exactly,  for  she  was  among 
ten  thousand  eminently  fair.  One  would  Ima- 
gine prosperous  and  lucky  fortune  was  written 
upon  her  face,  and  that  nothing  unhappy  could 
be  read  in  so  fair  a  book ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all,  that,  by  way  of 
good  omen' to  the  rest,  his  predictions  should 
begin  to  be  opened  luckily  that  day,  and  that 
therefore  he  should  first  of  all  be  consulted 
about  her. 

Accordingly  the  mother,  to  be  satisfied  of  his 
talent  before  she  proceeded  to  any  other  ques- 
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tions,  asked  htm  in  writing  if  he  knew  the  young 
lady,  her  name,  and  who  2ie  was.  After  a  little 
ruminating  and  pondering  upon  the  matter,  and 
takitig  an  exact  view  of  tne  beauty,  he  wrote 
down  her  name,  told  Mrs  W— Iw^d  she  was  her 
daughter,  and  that  her  &ther  was  a  doctor. 
Convinced^  by  bis  so  readily  telling  the  name  and 

auaiiiy  of  persons  he  had  never  seen  in  bis  life* 
mek  that  nme  had  not  given  a  false  character 
of  his  capacity,  she  proceeded  in  her  questions 
^  to  her  ftiture  fortune.  He  gased  afresh  at 
her  very  eagerly  lor  some  time,  and  his  cou^te- 
nance  ouring  that  time  of  viewinff  ner  seemed  to 
be  ruffled  with  abundance  of  msturbanee  and 
perplexity.  We  all  imagined  that  the  youth  was 
a  little  touched  at  the  heart  himself  with  what 
he  saw,  and  that  instead  of  telling  hers,  he  had 
met  in  her  bright  eves,  with  his  own  destiny, 
the  destiny  of  being  for  ever  made  a  slave  and  a 
captive  to  so  many  powerfiU  and  almost  irresist- 
ible charms. 

At  length,  after  having  a  long  debate  within 
himself,  which  we  tbougbt  proceeded  from  the 
struggliogs  of  love  and  passion,  be,  fetching  a 
great  sigh,  which  stOl  convinced  us  more,  took 
the  pen  and  wrote  to  Mrs  W~lw— d,  that  he 
begged  to  be  excused,  and  that  his  pen  might  re- 
main as  dumb  and  silent  as  his  tongue  on  that  affair. 
By  this  answer  we  concluded,  one  and  all,  that  our 
former  conjectures  were  true,  and  we  joined  in 
pressing  him  the  more  earnestly  to  deliver  his 
real  and  sincere  opinion  concerning  the  accidents 
upon  which  the  future  fortunes  of  her  life  were 
to  turn  and  depend.  He  showed  many  mighty 
reluctances  in  the  doing  it)  and  I  have  often 
since  considered  him  in  tne  same  anguish  as  the 
late  great  Dr  Ratdiff,  who  was  endeavouring  by 
study  to  save  a  certain  fair  one,  whom  he  loved 
with  a  vehemence  of  temper,  and  who  was  fas 
his  reason  told  him)  got  ftir  away  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  art  of  physic  to  recover.  At  lart^ 
he  wrote  in  plain  tenns  that  his  backwardness 
and  unwillingness  to  tell  it  arose  from  his  wishes 
that  her  fortune  would  be  better  than  his  certain 
foreknowledge  of  it  told  him  it  would  be,  and 
begged  that  we  would  rest  satisfied  with  that 
general  answer,  since  it  was  in  so  particular  a 
case  where  he  himself  was  a  well-wisher,  in  vain, 
to  the  lady  about  whom  he  was  aonsulted.  The 
young  lady  herself  thinking  that,  if  she  knew  any 
disasters  that  were  to  befal  her,  she  might,  by 
knowing  the  nature  of  them  betbrehand  and  the 
time  when  they  were  likely  to  happen,  be  able, 
by  timely  prudence  and  forecast,  to  avert  those 
evils,  with  many  beseechings  urged  him  to  reveal 
the  fatal  secret.  After  many  struggles  to  avoid 
it,  and  as  many  instances  made  to  him  both  by 
mother  and  daughter  for  the  discoverv  of  bis  pre- 
science on  that  point,  he  complied  with  very  great 
difficulty,  and,  blotting  the  paper  with  tears  that 
trickled  fost  from  fals  eyes,  he  gave  her  the 
lamentable  scroll  containing  the  words  that  fol- 
low,  viz. : — **  I  wish  it  had  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
tell  this  lady,  whom  everybody  ^at  but  once 
looks  at  her  must  admire,  though  they  must  not 
have  leave  to  love,  that  she  is  not  mudi  longer  to 
be  possessor  of  that  lovely  foce,  which  spains  her 
such  a  number  of  adorers.  The  smaU-pox  will 
too  soon  turn  a  ravisher,  and  rifie  all  those  sweets 
and  charms  that  might  be  able  to  vanqubh  a 


king  and  to  subdue  a  conqueror  of  mighty  battles. 
Her  reign  is  doomed,  alas  1  to  be  as  uiort  as  it  is 
now  great  and  universal  I  believe  she  has  in- 
temal  beauties  of  the  mind  not  the  least  inferior 
to  those  external  excellencies  of  the  body,  and 
she  might  perhaps,  by  the  power  of  her  mind 
alone,  be  absolute  queen  of  the  affections  of  men, 
if  the  small.pox  thraatened  not  too  surely  to  be 
her  fhrther  enemy,  and,  not  contented  to  destroy 
the  face,  was  not  perversely  bent  to  destroy  the 
whole  woman.  But  I  want  words  to  express  my 
sorrow.  I  would  not  tell  it  if  you  did  not  extort 
the  baaeliil  secret  from  my  bosom.  This  foir 
creature,  whose  beauty  would  make  one  wish  her 
ifluaortal,  will,  by  the  cruel  nieans  of  the  small* 
pox,  give  us  too  sudden  a  proof  of  her  morta* 
lity.  But  neither  the  mothBr  nor  n^rself  ought 
too  much  to  rephie  at  this,  seeina  it  appears  to 
be  the  decree  «  Providence,  which  is  always  to 
be  interpreted  as  meant  for  our  good,  and  seeing 
it  may  be  the  ipeans  of  translating  her  the  sooner 
only  to  her  kindred  angels,  whose  beauty  she  so 
mueh  resembles  here  on  earth,  and  to  be  among 
the  lowest  class  of  whom  is  better  than  bemg  the 
greatest  beauty  of  the  world  here  below,  and 
wearing  an  Imperial  erown.  While  1  comfort 
you  i  cannot  nelp  the  force  of  nature^  which 
makes  me  grieve  myselfi  and  I  only  pvp  you,  be* 
cause  you  compel  me  to  It,  so  partkular  and  so 
exact  an  answer  to  so  particular  and  so  exacting 
a  Question.'* 

The  mother,  who  toofi  the  paper,  was  prudent 
enouffh  to  oonceal  from  the  daughter  what  he 
said,  but  nature  would  force  Its  way,  and  bubbled 
from  her  eyesi  and  the  daughter  perceiving 
that,  pressed  hard  to  see  it,  and  wept  at  the  con- 
sideration that  hsrd  rate  (though  she  knew  not 
particulariy  what  way)  was  to  befal  her.  Never 
surely  was  anything  so  beautiful  in  tears,  and  1 
obtained  of  the  mother  to  see  the  writing.  At 
last,  in  general  terms,  to  free  her  from  suspense 
of  mind,  it  was  told  her  that  some  trouble  snould 
happen  to  her  that  would  diminish  her  beauty. 
She  had  courage  enough  to  bear  that  misfortune 
with  disdain,  and  cryii^,— .*'  If  that  be  all,  I  am 
armed,  I  don't  plaee  much  pride  in  that,  which  I 
know  age  must  shortly  after  destroy,  if  trouble 
did  not  do  it  before  ;**  and  sbe  driod  u^  her  tears, 
and  (if  what  Mr  Bniyere  says  be  true,  vii.  that 
the  last  thing  a  celebrated  woman  thinks  dT  when 
she  dies  is  the  loss  of  her  beauty)  she  diowed  an 
admirable  pattern  of  female  philosophy  in  baar- 
ina  snob  a  tme\  predietion  with  such  unspeak- 
able magnanimity  as  exceeded  even  the  pinenea 
of  stem  stoicism,  considering  she  was  a  woman, 
to  whom  beauty  is  more  dear  than  lifo. 

If  any  evO  that  is  impending  over  people's 
heads  could  be  eyaded  by  foreknowlrage,  oir 
eluded  by  art,  she  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
having  this  prediction  annulled  (which  would 
have  been  more  to  the  satisfiu^on  of  ibe  |nra- 
dictor  than  knowing  It  verified)  than  ev«r  any 
woman  had.  Her  mother  was  specifically  told 
that  the  fiital  distemper  should  bjs  the  small-pox. 
Her  father  was,  and  is  stUl,  a  very  eminent  phy- 
sician ;  and  distempers  of  that  kind  especially  are 
much  more  easily  prevented  by  cans  than  cured 
by  art,  and  by  art  more  easily  set  aside  when 
there  is  a  timely  warning  given  to  a  phvsic^  to 
prepare  the  body  against  the  danger  oi  the  poi* 
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90I1,  than  when  thf  distemper  has  once  caught 
hi^  of  a  body  at  anawares,  when  it  is  unpur^ed 
of  any  ffroee  humoars  that  may  accompany  it 
Bat  neither  the  forekaovledge  and  caution  of  the 
mother,  nor  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  great 
physldan  her  dither,  were  sufficient  to  ward  off 
the  approachina  harm  that  was  written  hi  the 
bookf  of  cue.  Not  many  suns  had  Ibished  their 
yearly  courses  before  she  was  forced  to  submit 
to  the  iaeyitable  stroke  of  death,  after  the  infec- 
tioos  and  malidous  malady  had  first  ravaged  her 
beauty,  rioted  hi  idl  her  sweets,  and  made  an 
odioos  defbrmed  spectacle  of  the  charmer  of  man- 
kind.  The  death  of  the  daughter  worked  hard 
upon  the  mother's  bowels,  and  dragged  her 
speedOy  niter  her  with  a  broken  heart  to  the 
grave. 

This  lady,  whose  ibrtnne  so  great  and  so  dis- 
tinguished an  t^sembly  had  chosen  to  hear  as  a 
happy  forerunner  and  lucky  omen  of  all  their 
own,  which  were  to  be  asked  afterwards  in  their 
turns,  proving  so  contrary  to  their  expectations 
already  unibrtunate  in  the  prediction,  and  having 
been  In  tears  about  the  matter,  disheartened  afi 
the  rert  of  the  beauties  from  consulting  him  Air- 
ther  that  ^ay.  The  person  who  kept  Uie  tavern, 
by  iianse  Bfrs  hrwin,  alleged  that  as  some  people 
wera  very  fortunate  and  others  unibrtunate  upon 
the  4ame  day,  io  one  ladv  might  be  before  told  a 
mishap  one  minute,  and  another  lady  afl  the 
prosperity  In  nature  the  very  next  minute  fol- 
lowtof  ,  and  therefore  that  what  the  unibrtunate 
lady  had  beard  was  not  to  be  taken  as  ominous, 
or  as  what  could  malignantly  influence  the  day, 
neithw  ought  it  to  be  the  least  hindrance  to  any 
who  bad  the  curiosity  of  being  let  into  the  secrets 
of  time  beforehand.  However,  whether  the  ladies 
were  convinced  or  no,  if  she  prevailed  over  their 
bdief  in  tiiat  point  she  could  not  prevail  over 
their  bnmour,  which  (though  they  might  not  be- 
lieve the  former  prediction  ominous  to  them- 
s^ves)  waa  naturaUy  awed  for  fear  of  the  like, 
pera4venture,  for  a  time,  and  so  it  was  agreed, 
BOMM  anUradicmU,  as  a  witty  lady  wrote  it 
down,  that  no  more  petitions  should  for  that  day 
be  presented  by  any  of  that  company  to  his 
domb^  yet  oracular,  majesty.  Mrs  Irwin,  how- 
ever, would  have  her  way ;  said  she  <Ud  not  pre- 
snase  to  each  honour  as  to  call  herself  of  that 
ampany,  and  that  therefore  she  might  consult 
him  vftnout  brea^ng  through  the  votes  of  the 
assembly.  Muy  eadaayoured  to  dissuade  her, 
bat  as  me  was  passionately  fond  of  knowing  fo- 
tore  events,  and  had  a  mighty  itch  to  be  very 
inquisitive  with  the  oracle,  alMUt  what  might 
b^pen,  not  only  to  herself  but  her  posterity ;  tt 
was  acreed  that  he  should  have  the  liberty  of 
latial^ing  her  curiosity,  since  she  presumed  her 
fbrtooe  was  sure  to  be  so  good,  and  was  po 
forward  and  eager  for  the  knowledge  of  it  But, 
alas,  foch  is  too  often  the  fantastical  impulse  of 
natore  mdackily  depraved,  that  it  carries  often 
faito  wishes  of  knowing  what  when  known  we 
would  be  ||ad  to  nnknow  again,  and  then  our 
meaiory  wffl  not  let  os  be  untaught. 

Mrs  Irwin  was  ^t  that  time  in  a  pretty  commo- 
dhms  way  of  bo^ess,  everytUng  in  plenty  round 
aboat  h^,  and  lived  more  like  a  penon  of  dis- 
tinction, that  kept  such  a  ceHar  of  wine,  open 
hooseb  and  a  free  table,  than  like  one  who  kept 


a  tavern.  She  brought  hi  her  three  pre^y 
chOdren,  that  were  then  almost  babies,  the 
youngest  having  not  long  been  out  of  the  nurse's 
arms,  or  trusted  to  the  use  of  its  own  legs. 
These  children  she  loved  as  a  mother  should 
love  children  i  they  were  the  cfeUght  of  her 
eyes  all  day,  and  the  dream  of  her  imagin- 
ation all  night.  All  the  passions  of  her  soul 
were  oonfined  to  them ;  she  was  never  pleased 
but  when  they  were  so,  and  always  angry  if  they 
were  crossed ;  her  whole  pride  was  centred  la 
them,  and  they  were  clothed  and  were  attende4 
more  like  the  infants  of  a  princess  than  of  a 
vfotner's  relict  The  fortgne  of  these  was  what  she 
had  near  at  heart,  and  of  which  she  was  so  eitger 
of  being  apprised.  Her  impatience  was  proporo 
tionate  to  the  love  she  had  for  them,  and  wbioh 
made  her  wish  to  foreknow  all  the  happiness 
that  was  like  to  attend  them.  She  sat  cheerfully 
down,  presented  one  to  him,  and  smiling,  wrote 
the  question  in  general  terms,  vis.— ^  Is  this 
boy  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  ?  *  A  inelancholy 
look  once  more  spread  itself  all  over  the  face 
of  the  predictor,  when  be  read  the  two  tn« 
quisltive  words,  and  he  seemed  mightily  to  regret 
being  asked  a  question  to  which  he  was,  by  hlf 
talent  of  foreseeing,  compelled  to  give  so  ua« 
welcome  an  answer.  The  colour  of  the  poor 
woman  flushed  and  vanished  alternately,  an4 
very  quick,  and  she  looked  not  quite  like  the 
picture  of  despair,  but  a  disconsolate  wamaii, 
with  little  hopes  on  one  hand,  and  great  doubts 
and  dismal  fears  on  the  other.  She  confessed 
she  read  great  evil  hi  the  trouUes  of  hlf  foce. 
thanked  him  for  his  goodnature,  told  him  that 
they  all  knew,  that  though  he  could  foretell, 
he  could  not  alter  the  acts  and  decretals  of  fote, 
and  therefore  desired  him  to  tell  her  the  worst, 
for  that  the  misfortunes,  were  they  never  ca 
great,  would  be  less  dreadful  to  her  than  re- 
maining In  the  state  of  fear  and  suspension.  He 
at  last  wrote  down  to  her  that  great  and  unex- 
pected and  even  unavoidable  accidents  would 
involve  the  whole  fomily  hi  new  calamities,  that 
the  son  she  asked  him  about  would  have  the 
bitterest  task  of  hardship  to  ao  through  wlthfd, 
while  he  lived,  and  that  to  fiobdi  all  more  unbap- 
pOy,  he  would  be  basely  and  maliciously  brought 
to  an  untimely  end,  by  some  mortal  enemy  or 
other,  but  that  she  diould  not  trouble  herself  so 
much  on  that  head,  she  would  never  see  it,  for  it 
would  happen  some  years  after  she  was  departed 
Drom  the  world.  This  melancholy  account  closed 
up  the  book  of  predictions  for  that  day,  and  put 
a  sad  stop  to  aH  the  projected  mirth  and  curio- 
sity. Now  I  must  teH  the  reader  how  and  when 
the  event  answered  the  prediction,  and  in  a  ^w 
words,  it  W88  thus :  poor  Mrs  Irwin,  by  strange 
accidents,  decayed  in  the  world,  and  dying  poor, 
her  sons  were  forced  to  be  put  appreqUces  t^ 
small  trades ;  and  the  son  whom  the  above-men* 
tioned  prediction  concerned  was,  for  stealing  one 
cheese  from  a  man  in  the  Haymarket,  severely 
prosecuted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  on  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-thhd  of  Deeemberl  171^  hanged  at 
Tybuni,  wltti  several  other  orlmlnalt. 

The  two  foregoing  passages  are  f^  90  trigia^ 
a  nature  that  it  is  time  I  should  relieve  tha 
minds  of  my  readers  with  some  histories  of  la* 
dies  who  consulted  him  with  more  success  uid 
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advantage,  to  whom  his  predictions  were  very 
entertaining,  when  they  came  to  pass  in  their 
favour,  the  relation  whereof  will  consequently  be 
agreeabie  to  all  readers  who  have  within  them  a 
mixture  of  happy  curiosity  and  good-nature. 

Two  ladles,  who  were  the  most  remarkable 
beauties  in  London,  and  the  most  courted,  turned 
at  the  same  time  their  thoughts  to  matrimony, 
and  being  satiated,  I  may  sav  wearied,  with  the 
pleasure  of  having  continually  after  them  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  adorers,  resdved  each, 
about  the  same  time,  to  make  a  choice  of  their 
several  men,  to  whom  thev  thought  they  could 
give  most  happiness,  and  rrom  whom  they  might 
receive  most.  Their  names  (for  they  are  both 
persons  of  distinction)  shall  be  Christallina 
and  Urbana.  Christallina  was  a  virgin,  and 
Urbaoa  a  young  widow.  Christallina  engrossed 
the  eyes,  the  hearts,  and  the  sighs  of  the  whole 
court,  and  wherever  she  appeared  pnt  any  court 
lady  out  of  her  place  that  had  one  before  in  the 
heart  of  any  youth,  and  was  the  celebrated  toast 
among  the  beau  monde.  Urbana's  beauty  made 
as  terrible  a  bavoc  in  the  city ;  all  the  citisens' 
daughters  that  had  manv  admirers,  and  were  in 
fair  hopes  of  having  husbands  when  they  pleased 
themselves,  as  soon  as  Urbana  had  lost  her  old 
husband,  found  that  they  every  day  lost  their 
lovers,  and  it  was  a  great  fear  among  the  pret- 
tiest maids  that  they  should  remain  maids  still, 
as  long  as  Urbana  remained  a  widow.  She  was 
the  monopoliier  of  city  affection,  and  made 
many  girls  that  had  large  stocks  of  suitors 
bankrupts  In  the  trade  of  courtship,  and  broke 
some  of  their  hearts  when  her  charms  broke  off 
their  amours.  Well,  but  the  day  was  near  at 
hand  when  both  the  belles  of  the  court  and  the 
jdty  damsels  were  to  be  freed  from  the  ravages 
which  these  two  tyrants,  triumphant  in  beauty 
and  insolent  in  charms,  made  among  the  harvest 
of  love.  Each  had  seen  her  proper  man,  to 
whom  the  enjoyment  of  her  person  was  to  be 
dedicated  Ibr  fife.  But  it  being  an  afihir  of  so 
lasting  importance,  each  had  a  mind  to  be  let 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  such 
a  choice,  as  iar  as  possible,  before  they  stepped 
into  the  irrevocable  state  of  matrimony.  Botn  of 
them  happened  to  take  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
best  way  to  be  entirely  satisfied  in  their  curiosity 
was  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  predictor  of 
ftiture  occurrences,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  whose 
fcme  was  at  that  time  spread  pretty  largely 
about  the  town.  Christallina  and  Urbana  were, 
not  acquainted  with  each  other,  only  by  the  re- 
port which  ftime  had  made  of  beauty.  They 
came  to  Mr  Campbell's  on  the  same  day,  and 
both  with  the  same  resolution  of  keeping  them- 
selves concealed,  and  under  masks,  that  none  of 
the  company  of  consulters  who  happened  to  be 
there  might  know  who  they  were.  It  happened 
that  on  that  very  day,  just  when  they  came,  Mr 
Campbell's  rooms  were  more  than  ordinarily 
crowded  with  curious  clients  of  the  fair  sex,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  desire  these  two  ladies, 
who  expressed  so  much  precaution  against  and 
fear  of  having  their  persons  discovered,  to  be 
contented  with  only  one  room  between  them, 
and  with  much  ado  they  complied  with  there- 
quest,  and  condescended  to  sit  together  incog. 
Distant  compliments  of  gesture  passed  between 


them,  the  dress  and  comportment  of  each  making 
them  appear  to  be  persons  of  figure  and  breeding, 
and  after  three  or  four  modish  curtsies,  down  they 
sat,  without  so  much  as  once  opening  their  lips, 
or  intending  so  to  do.  The  silence  between 
them  was  very  formal  and  profound  for  near  half 
an  hour,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  snapping 
of  fans,  which  they  both  did  veiy  tuneably,  and 
with  great  harmony,  and  played,  as  it  were,  in 
concert. 

At  last  one  of  the  civil,  well-bred  mutes  hap- 
pening to  sneeze,  the  other  very  gracefully  bowed, 
andbefbre  she  was  well' aware  out  popped  the 
words,  "  Bless  you,  madam ; "  the  fair  sneezer 
returned  the  bow  with  an  **  I  thank  you,  madam. " 
They  found  they  did  not  know  one  another's 
voices,  and  they  began  to  talk  very  merrily  toge- 
ther, with  pretty  great  confidence,  and  they  tak- 
ing a  mutual  liking  from  conversation,  so  much 
familiarity  grew  thereupon  instantly  between 
them,  that  they  began  not  only  to  unmask,  but 
to  unbosom  themselves  to  one  another,  and  con- 
fess alternately  all  their  secrets.  Christallina 
owned  who  she  was,  and  told  Urbana  the  beau 
and  courtier  that  had  her  heart.  Urbana  as 
frankly  declared  that  she  was  a  widow,  that  she 
would  not  become  the  lady's  rival,  that  she  had 
pitched  upon  a  second  husband,  an  alderman  of 
the  city.  Just  bv  that  time  they  had  had  their 
chat  out,  and  wished  one  another  the  pleasure  of 
a  successful  prediction,  it  came  to  ChristalUna's 
turn  to  visit  the  dumb  gentleman,  and  receive 
from  his  pen  oracular  answers  to  all  the  questions 
she  had  to  propose.  Well,  he  accordingly  satis- 
fied her  in  every  point  she  asked  him  about ;  but 
while  she  was  about  this,  one  of  Mr  Campbell's 
fomily  going  with  Urbana  to  divert  her  a  little, 
the  widow  railed  at  the  virgin  as  a  fool,  to  ima- 
gine that  she  should  ever  make  a  conquest  of  the 
brightest  spark  about  the  court,  and  then  let  fly 
some  random  bolts  of  malice  to  wound  her  repu- 
tation for  chastity.  Now  it  became  the  widow's 
turn  to  go  and  consult,  and  the  same  person  of 
Mr  Campbell's  family  in  the  mean  time  enter- 
tained Christallina.  The  maid  was  not  behind* 
hand  with  the  widow;  she  railed  against  the 
widow,  represented  her  as  sometimes  a  coquette, 
sometimes  a  lady  of  pleasure,  sometimes  a  jilt, 
and  lifted  up  hit  hands  in  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment that  Urbana  should  imagine  so  rich  a  man 
as  an  alderman  such-a-one  should  fall  to  her  lot. 
Thus  Urbana  swore  and  protested  that  Christal- 
lina could  never  arrive  at  the  honour  of  being  the 
wife  to  the  courtly  Secretarius,  let  Mr  Campbell 
flatter  her  as  he  would ;  and  Christallina  vowed 
that  Campbell  must  be  a  downright  wizard  if  he 
foretold  that  such  a  one  as  Urbana  would  get 
Alderman  Stiffrump  for  a  husband,  provided  a 
thing  so  hnprobable  should  come  to  pass. 

However,  it  seems  Duncan  had  told  them  their 
own  names  and  the  names  of  their  suitors,  and 
told  them  further,  how  soon  they  were  both  to 
be  married,  and  that,  too,  directly  to  their  heart's 
content,  as  they  said  rejoidogly  to  themselves, 
and  made  their  mutual  gratulations. 

They  went  away  each  satisfied  that  she  should 
have  her  own  lover,  but  Christallina  laughed  at 
Mr  Campbell  for  assigning  the  alderman  to 
Urbana,  and  Urbana  laughed  at  him  for  promis- 
ing the  courtier  to  the  arms  of  Christallina. 
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This  is  a  pretty  good  figure  of  the  tempers  of 
two  reigning  toasts  fvfth  regard  to  one  another. 

First,  their  enriosity  made  them,  from  resolving 
to  be  coneealed,  disoover  one  another  wilfullv, 
from  utter  strangers  grow  as  familiar  as  old 
friends  in  a  moment,  swear  one  another  to  se- 
crecy, and  exchange  the  sentiments  of  their 
hearts  together,  and  from  being  fHends  become 
entrious  of  each  others  enjoying  a  similitade  of 
liapptness ;  the  compliments  made  on  either  side 
fisce  to  face  were,  upon  the  turning  of  the  baclL, 
tamed  into  reflections,  detraction,  and  ridicnle ; 
each  was  a  eelf-lorer  and  admirer  of  her  own 
beanty  and  merit,  and  a  despiser  of  the  others. 

However,  Duncan  Campbell  proved  at  last  to 
be  in  the  right.  Urbana  was  wrong  in  her  opi- 
nion of  Chr&allina's  want  of  power  over  Secre- 
tarios,  and  Christallina  was  as  much  out  in  her 
opinion  that  Urbana  would  miss  in  her  aim  of 
obtaining  Stiffrump ;  for  they  both  proved  in  the 
right  of  what  they  thought  with  regard  to  their 
own  dear  single  persons,  and  were  made  happy 
according  to  their  expectations,  just  at  the  time 
foretold  by  Mr  Campbell. 

Christallina's  iU  wishes  did  not  hinder  Urbana 
from  being  mistress  of  Alderman  Stiffrnmp*s  per. 
son  and  stock,  nor  did  Urbana^s  hinder  Christal- 
hna  from  showing  herself  a  shining  bride  at  the 
ring  in  Secret&rius*s  gilded  chariot,  drawn  by  six 
prancers  of  the  proud  Belgian  kind,  with  her  half 
dozen  of  liveries,  with  Ikvonrs  in  their  hats,  wait- 
ing her  return  at  the  gate  of  Hyde  park. 

Both  loved  and  both  envied,  iKit  both  allowed 
of  Mr  Campbeirs  foreknowledge. 

Having  told  you  two  very  sorrowful  passages, 
and  one  tolerably  successful  and  entertaining,  I 
shall  now  relato  to  vou  another  of  my  own  know- 
ledge,  that  is  mixed  up  with  the  grievous  and  the 
pleasant,  and  chequered,  as  it  were,  with  the 
shade  and  the  sunshine  of  fortune. 

Though  there  are  vicissitudes  in  every  stage  of 
Hfe  under  the  sun,  and  not  one  ever  ran  conti- 
nually on  with  the  same  series  of  prosperity,  yet 
those  conditions  which  are  the  most  liable  to  the 
ngnal  alterations  of  fortune,  are  the  conditions  of 
merchants,  for  profest  gamesters  I  reckon  in  a 
manner  as  men  of  no  condition  of  life  at  all,  but 
what  comes  under  the  statute  of  vagabonds. 

It  was,  indeed,  as  the  reader  would  guess,  a 
worthy  and  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  to  run 
through  these  diflferent  circumstances  of  being. 
He  came  and  visited  our  Mr  Campbell  in  the 
year  1707  ;  he  found  him  amidst  a  crowd  of  con- 
solters,  and  being  very  eager  and  solicitous  to 
know  his  own  fortune  just  at  that  critical  junc- 
ture of  time,  he  begged  of  hhn  (if  possible)  to 
adjourn  his  other  clients  to  the  day  following,  and 
sacrifice  that  one  wholly  to  his  use,  which,  as  it 
was  probably  more  important  than  all  the  others 
together,  so  he  wrote  aown  that  he  would  render 
the  time  spent  about  it  more  advantageous  to 
Mr  Campbell,  and  by  way  of  previous  encourage- 
ment, threw  him  down  ten  guineas  as  a  reti&- 
faigfep. 

Mr  Campbell,  who  held  money  in  very  little 
esteem,  and  valued  it  so  much  too  little  ttiat  he 
has  often  had  my  reprehensions  on  that  head, 
paused  a  Httle,  and  after  looking  earnestly  in  the 
gentleman's  Ihee,  and  reading  there,  as  I  suppose, 
in  that  little  space  of  time  in  general,  according 


to  the  power  of  the  second  sight,  that  what  con- 
cerned him  was  highly  momentous,  wrote  him 
this  answer,  that  he  would  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, adjourn  his  other  clients  to  the  day  fol- 
lowing, and  set  apart  di  the  remnant  of  that,  till 
night,  fbr  inspecting  the  fhture  occurrences  of 
which  he  had  a  mind  to  be  made  a  master. 

There  is  certainly  a  very  keen  appetite  in  cu- 
riosity. It  cannot  stay  fbr  satisihction ;  it  is 
pressing  fbr  its  necessary  repast,  and  is  without 
all  patience.  Huncer  and  thirst  are  not  appetites 
more  vehement  and  more  hard  and  difBcnlt  to  be 
repressed  than  that  of  enriosity ;  nothing  but  the 
present  now  is  able  to  allay  it.  A  more  expres- 
sive  picture  of  this  I  never  beheld  than  in  the 
frees  of  some,  and  the  murmurs  and  complainte 
of  others  in  that  little  faiqnisftive  company,  when 
the  unwelcome  note  was  given  about  signifying 
an  adjournment  for  only  twenty-fbur  hours. 

The  colour  of  a  young  woman  there  came  and 
went  a  hundred  times  (if  possible)  in  the  space 
of  two  minutes ;  she  blushed  like  a  red  rose  this 
moment,  and  in  the  switeh  of  an  eydash  she  was 
all  over  as  pale  as  a  white  one.  The  suitor, 
whose  name  her  heart  had  gone  pitapat  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  to  be  Informed  of  from  the  pen 
of  a  seer,  was  now  deferred  a  whole  day  longer ; 
she  was  once  or  twice  within  an  ace  of  swooning 
away,  but  he  comforted  her  in  particular  bv  tell- 
ing her  (though  he  said  it  only  by  way  of  jest) 
that  the  day  following  would  be  a  more  lucky 
day  to  consult  about  husbands  than  the  present 
that  she  came  on.  The  answer  was  a  kind  of 
cordial  to  her  hopes,  and  brought  her  a  little 
better  to  herself. 

Two  others,  I  remember,  sisters  and  old  maids, 
that  it  seems  were  misers,  women  ordhiarfly 
dressed,  and  in  blue  aprons,  and  yet  by  relation 
worth  BO  less  than  two  thousand  pounds  each, 
were  In  a  peck  of  troubles  about  his  going  and 
leaving  them  unsatisBed.  They  came  upon  an 
inquiry  after  goods  that  were  stolen  and  they 
complained  that  by  next  morning  at  that  time, 
the  thief  might  be  got  hr  enough  off,  and  creep 
into  so  remote  a  comer,  that  he  would  put  it 
beyond  the  power  cf  the  devil,  and  the  art  of 
conjuration,  to  find  him  out,  and  bring  hin  back 
again.  The  disturbance  and  anxiety  that  was  to 
be  seen  in  their  countenances  was  just  like  that 
which  is  to  be  beheld  in  the  face  of  a  great  losing 
gamester,  when  his  all,  his  last  great  stake,  lies 
upon  the  table,  and  is  just  sweeping  off  by  another 
winning  hand  into  his  own  hat. 

The  next  was  a  widow,  who  bounced  because, 
'  as  she  pretended,  he  woidd  not  tell  her  what  was 
best  to  do  with  her  sons,  and  what  profsssion  it 
would  be  most  happy  for  them  to  be  put  to ;  but 
hi  reality  all  the  cause  of  the  widow's  fhmhig 
and  fretting  was,  not  that  she  wanted  to  provide 
for  her  sons,  but  for  herself;  she  wanted  a  second 
husband,  and  was  not  half  so  soHdtous  about 
being  put  in  a  way  of  educating  those  children 
she  had  already,  as  of  knowing  when  she  should 
be  in  a  likelihood  of  getting  more.  This  was 
certainly  In  her  thoughts,  or  else  she  would  never 
have  flounced  about  in  her  weeds,  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  all  the  while  of  her 
passion  smile  by  fita  upon  the  merchant,  and  leer 
upon  a  younff  pretty  Irish  fellow  that  was  there. 
The  young  Irishman  made  use  of  a  little  eye- 
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lAnriiie ;  the  gnv  tppeaiod.  went  Awajr  in 
quite  a  good  humour,  MutUea  too  aiiuy  down 
itairs  for  a  woman  in  her  clothes,  and  the  reaeon 
was  oertain)/  that  she  knew  the  matter  bewre, 
whieh  we  took  notiee  of  presently  after;  the 
triihman  went  precipitately  after  her  down  stairs 
without  taking  his  leave. 

But  neither  were  the  two  misers  fdHr  their  gold, 
the  virgb  for  a  first  hushand»  nor  the  widow  for 
a  second*  half  so  eager,  as  another  raanied  woman 
there,  was  lor  the  death  of  her  spouse.  She  had 
put  the  question  hi  so  expectbg  a  manner  for  a 
Ittckjr  answer,  and  with  so  much  keen  desire 
appwing  plainly  in  her  looks  3  that  no  hig-hellied 
woman  was  eter  more  eager  for  devouring  fruit; 
no  young  hasty  bridegroom*  just  married  to  a 
beauty,  more  hnpatient  for  nkht  and  enjoyment, 
than  she  was  to  know,  what  she  thought  a  mcune 
happy  moment,  the  moment  of  her  husband's 
last  agOidaing  gasp.  As  her  expectation  was  the 
greatest,  so  was  her  disappointment  too,  and 
consequently  her  disorder,  upon  his  going  and 
leavbg  her  unresolved.  3he  was  frantic,  raging, 
and  implacable;  she  was  in  such  a  fury  at  the 
delay  «f  putting  olf  her  answer  to.  the  day 
following,  that  in  her  fury  she  acted  as  if  she 
would  have  given  herself  an  answer,  which  of  the 
two  should  £e  first,  by  choking  herself  upon  the 
spot,  with  the  bdignation  that  swelled  in  her 
ttemaeh  and  raae  Into  her  throat  on  that  occasion. 
b  may  look  Ulce  a  romance  to  say  it»  but  indeed 
they  wera  foroed  to  eat  her  lace,  and  then  she 
thr«w  out  of  the  room  with  great  passion ;  but 
yet  had  so  much  of  the  enraged  wife  left  (beyond 
the  enraged  woman)  as  to  return  instantly  up 
steiie,  and  sigai^r  very  eahnly,  she  would  be 
oertain  to  he  there  next  day,  and  beseecbed 
aamesay  that  she  might  not  meet  with  a  second 
disappointment 

Atr  this  hurry  and  bustle  created  a  stay  a 
Uttia  too  tedious  for  the  merchant,  who  began  to 
he  tmp^tioit  hfanselC  especially  when  word  was 
brouMit  up  that  a  fireeh  eomdany  was  eome  in : 
but  Mr  Caapbeil  was  denied  to  them;  and  to 
put  a  atop  to  any  more  intemiptiona,  the 
merchant  and  the  dumb  gentleman  agreed  to  sUp 
into  a  eoaeh,  drive  to  a  tavern  hi  the  city,  and 
settle  matters  of  Aitarity  over  a  bottle  of  French 
elaiwl» 

The  first  thfaig  done  at  the  Uvwn  was  Mr 
Campbell's  saluttog  him  upon  a  pieoeof  paper  by 
Us  name,  and  drinking  his  health.  The  next 
peper  held  a  discourse  or  condolence  for  a  disaster 
that  was  past  long  since,  namely,  a  great  and 
eaoeiderable  kis  that  happened  to  his  fomily  In 
the  dreadftil  eoaflagration  of  the  dty  of  liondon. 
In  the  thiid  little  dialogue  wUch  they  had 
together,  he  told  the  oMffchant  that  kMses  and 


advantages  were  general  topics,  which  a  person, 
unskilled  in  that  art,  might  venture  to  assign  to 
any  man  of  hii  profession,  it  being  next  to 
in^MSsible  that  pefvens  who  traffic  should  not 
sometimts  gabi,  fiM  sometimes  Idsil  "  But,** 
said  Mr  Campbell,  **  I  wiU  sketch  out  parUoulariy 
and  speei^r  to  von  some  ftitnre  mlilMtunes*  with 
which  you  will  unavoidably  meet;  'tis  in  your 
stars.  It  is  in  dflstiay^  that  you  should  have  some 
trials,  and  therefote,  when  voo  are  forewarned, 
taka  a  prudent  tare  to  be  fore-anned  with 
patieaee,  and  hf  longanimHy,  and  meekly  and 


resignedly,  enduring  your  lat,  rendar  It  mori  assy, 
since  impatience  cannot  avert  it,  and  will  euy 
render  It  more  burthensome  and  heavy.  lie 
|ave  these  words  to  the  merchant,  who  pressed 
for  his  opinion  that  moment  "  By  your  lea?e,* 
resuming  the  pen,  said  the  dumb  gentleman  in 
writing,  '*we  will  have  this  bottle  out  first  and 
tap  a  fresh  one,  that  you  may  be  warmed  with 
courage  enough  to  reoeive  the  first  specuUtive 
onset  of  ill  fortune  thet  I  shall  predict  to  you, 
with  a  good  grace,  and  that  may  perhaps  enable 
vou  to  meet  it,  when  it  comes  to  raduoe  itself 
into  action,  with  a  manihl  purpose  and  all 
becoming  resolution."  The  merohant  egreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  put  on  an  ah>  of  the  careless 
and  Indifierent  asweU  as  he  could,  to  signify  that 
he  had  no  need  to  raise  up  an  artlficiar  courage 
from  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  grape.  But 
nature,  when  hard  pressed,  will  break  through 
all  disguises,  and  not  only  notwithstanding  the 
air  of  pleasantry  he  gave  himseU;  which  appeared 
forced  and  constrained,  but  in  spite  of  two  or 
three  sparkling  and  enlivenmg  bumpers,  a  doud 
of  care  would  ever  and  anon  gather  and  ahoot 
heavily  across  his  brow,  though  he  hOMured  all 
he  could  to  dispel  it  as  quickly,  and  to  keep  foir 
weather  in  his  countenanoe.  YU^  they  had 
cracked  the  first  bottle  and  the  second  succeeded 
upon  the  table,  and  they  caUed  to  blow  a  pipe 
together  This  pipe  Mr  Campbell  found  had  a 
yerj  ill  effect :  it  is  certainly  a  pensive  khid  of 
instrument,  and  fills  a  mind  anytbing  so  disposed 
with  disturbing  thoughts,  black  fumes,  and 
melancholy  vapours,  as  certainly  as  it  doth  the 
mouth  with  smoke.  It  plainly  took  away  even 
the  little  sparks  of  vivacity  which  the  wine  had 
given  before;  so  he  wrote  for  a  truce  of  firing 
those  sort  of  noxious  guns  any  longer,  and  they 
laid  down  their  arms  by  consent,  and  drank  off 
the  second  bottle.  A  third  fanmediately  supplied 
its  place,  and  at  the  first  gUss  of  the  opening  of 
the  bottle  Mr  Campbell  began  to  Open  to  him 
his  future  case  in  the  following  words  ;~.'*  8ir, 
you  have  now  some  ventures  at  sea  from  such 
and  such  a  place,  to  such  a  value.  Do  not  be 
discomforted  at  the  news  which  you  certainly  will 
have  withm  three  months  (but  it  will  be  folse  at 
last),  that  they  are,  by  three  different  tempests, 
made  the  nrey  of  the  great  ocean,  and  eniich  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  palace  of  Neptune.  A 
worse  storm  than  all  these  attends  you  at  home, 
a  wife  who  is  and  will  be  more  the  tempest  of 
the  house  wherem  she  lives.  The  high  and 
lofty  whsds  of  her  vanity  will  blow  down  the 
pUlars  of  your  house  and  fomily ;  the  high  tide 
of  her  extravagance  will  roll  on  like  a  resistleea 
torrent,  and  leave  you  at  low  water,  and  the  ebb 
of  all  your  fortunes.  This  Is  the  highest  and  the 
most  cutting  disaster  that  is  to  befol  you ;  your 
real  shipwreck  is  not  foreign  but  domestic ;  your 
bosom  iriend  is  to  be  your  greatest  foe,  and  even 
your  powerful  undoer  for  a  time ;  mark  what  I 
say,  and  take  courage ;  it  shall  be  but  for  a  time 
provided  you  take  tike  courage ;  it  will,  upon 
that  condition,  be  only  a  short  and  wholesome 
taste  ot  adversity  given  to  you,  that  you  may 
relish  retunhig  prosperity  with  virtue^  and  with 
a  greater  return  of  thankste  hun  that  dispensea 
it  at  pleasttre  to  mankind.  Remember,  eonrage 
and  resignation  is  what  I  advise  you  to;  uaelt. 
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M  beeomet  you.  In  yonr  »dvergity,  and  believe  ^ 
tfaat  If  I  Ibretold  that  advenlty,  ao  I  ean  H 
fuetd  a  proeperity  witi  agab  be  the  eouecoenoe  H 
af  thofe  ?irtoea ;  and  the  mere  yon  feel  the  one  n 
aught  not  to  eaat  yon  down,  but  raise  year  hopea 
the  more,  that  he  who  foretold  you  that  ao 
exactly  eoold  Bkewiae  foretel  yon  the  other." 
The  merchant  was  by  thia  pot  into  a  great 
iiispease  of  mhid,  bat  Mmewhat  ea4er,  by  the 
leeood  prediction  being  annexed  ao  kindiT  to  the 
Int  fiital  one.     They  crowned  the  night  with 
a  UA  oT  Borgondy,  and  then  partbg,  each 
treat  to  their  ree pectt? e  hornet. 

The  reader  may  perchance  wonder  how  I,  who 
nake  no  mention  of  my  behig  there  (as  hi  truth 
f  was  not  at  the  UvemX  should  be  able  to  relate 
thwaaofmy  own  knowledge;  but  If  he  pleases 
to  hare  natienoe  to  the  end  of  the  story,  he  wUI 
haTs  entire  aatisiaction  in  that  pofait 

About  half  a  year  after  the  aserehant  came 
sgaia,  told  him  that  his  prediction  was  too  for 
Tciified,  to  his  very  deer  cost,  and  that  he  was 
now  utterly  undone  and  beyond  any  visible  means 
of  a  future  recovery,  and  doubting  least  the  other 
fortuaate  part  of  the  prediction  was  only  told 
btm  by  way  of  encouragement  (for  groundless 
doubu  and  fours  ^ways  attend  a  mfaid  fanplunged 
ID  melancholy),  besought  Mm  very  earnestly  to 
toU  him  candidly  and  aincerelv  if  there  was  no 
real  prospect  of  good,  and  rid  him  at  once  of  the 
aocaaittcas  of  suoi  a  suapenslon  of  thought ;  **  but 
pray  do,"  aaid  he,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  re- 
petted  eapeetulation, "  satisfy  me  if  there  are  any 
farther  hopes  on  this  aide  the  grave?** 

Te  this  Duncan  Campbell  made  a  short  but 
a  very  signi6oant  reply  in  writing.  *«  May  the 
heareo's  wMerve  you  nrom  a  threatening  danger 
of  life.  Take  care  only  of  yourself,  great  and 
■ighty  cerot  and  if  you  outlive  Friday  next,  you 
viU  yet  be  great  and  mere  fortunate  than  ever 
yoo  was  in  fhU  the  height  of  your  former  moat 
loariabmg  waee  ef  Iffe."  He  coloured  inordi^ 
astely  when  Duncan  Campbdl  said  Friday,  and 
eoBjared  hiw  to  tell  him  as  particularly  aa  he 
aoidd  what  ^  neent  by  Friday.  He  told  him 
W  could  not  particularise  any  further,  but  that 
great dMffor  tbreatenod  Mm  that  day;  and  that 
irithont  estrw^rdlnary  precaution  it  would  prove 
fatal  to  Mas,  oven  to  deaUi.  He  shook  hU  head, 
u4  went  away  in  a  very  sorrowful  plight.  Fri- 
day past,  Saturday  came,  and  on  that  very 
Satuid^  momii«  came  likewise  the  Joyful 
ddbgi  ttmt  what  ventures  of  his  were  given  over 
for  lest  at  aea  were  all  come  safe  into  the  har- 
He  cane  the  moment  hereceived those 


pear.  He  cane  tne  monwm  iw  rewwYcu  ««»• 
lUmafifliff  froiB  his  agent  to  Mr  Duncan  Camp- 
bfjpr  apartment,  embraced  him  tenderly,  and 
satetedum  vHtb  much  gladness  of  heart,  before 
afreet  room  fuU  of  Udies,  where  1  happened  to 
be  present  at  the  time;  crying  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  before  he  knew  what  he  said,  that  Mr 
Campbdl  had  saved  his  life;  that  Friday  washis 


saUao  more,  but  sat  down  til)  Mr  Campbell  die- 
■iNod  aU  Ida  cUenta ;  and  then  we  three  went  to 
the  tavern  together,  where  he  told  me  the  whole 
little  history  or  narrative  just  as  is  above  reUted. 
TWfone  wMch  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  got  by 


the  foregoing  and  several  othir  pradlettooi  of  the 
kind,  was  booooM  very  largo  and  eitensive, 
had  spread  itasif  Into  the  remotest  eoraers 
of  this  metropolis.  The  squares  rung  witii  it ; 
it  was  whispered  from  eoe  house  to  another 
through  the  mors  magniUflont  streets^  where 
poieons  of  qualtty  and  <jUstlaetion  reside;  U 
oatehed  every  house  to  tho  olty,  Uko  the  news  of 
slock  firooi  Exdumgo  alley ;  it  ran  noisily  through 
the  lanes  and  Kttie  tfaoraughfbfee  where  the  poor 
WmUt;  itwaatlwchatolthetoa.taUeMidthe 
bobble  of  the  streets,  and  the  whoU  town,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  wasihtt  of  it.  Whenever 
any  rspvtatlon  rtsss  to  a  degree  Uke  this,  let  It 
be  for  what  «t  or  aooomnlfihment,  or  on  what 
eooount  soever  it  wfll,  maliee^  envy,  and  detrao* 
tioa  are  sure  to  betfrn  Immsdiais  pmfaners  of  it 
with  lUl  mouth,  and  U  hnt  It  down,  if  pomfole, 
with  ftdl  ory.  Even  the  great  Koetradamns> 
though  fovoured  by  kings  and  quoena  (wUoh  aU 
waya  wttbout  any  other  reason  oreates  enemies), 
waa  not  more  pursued  by  envy  and  detraethm  for 
his  pvedietions  In  Paris  and  thronghout  F^aneo, 
than  our  Dunean  Can^^teU  waa  in  London,  and 
even  throughout  Engfand,  Yariona,  affnnnt, 
and  many  vrero  the  oS(teotiew  raised  to  Mot  his 

was  confuted,  another  might  not  ho  wanting  to 
supply  its  plaoe,  and  so  to  mataitato  a  ee«rse  and 
series  of  oaokMting  aeoeeding  to  tho  known 
maxfan— >•«  Throw  dirt,  and  If  H  done  not  sUok, 
throw  dirt  eoutinunily,  and  some  wili  stick.** 

Neither  is  there  any  wonder;  for  a  man,  timt 
has  got  applmders  of  ai  sortt  and  conditions, 
most  expect  eondomnscs  and  detmotoit  of  aU 
sorts  and  conditions  ttkewise.  If  a  lady  el  high 
dsgree,  for  example,  irtkoidd  any,  smihng  (though 
reaHy  thinking  abeolutely  what  she  mm),  for  four 
of  being  thought  over-eredulous,  "  Weil,  I  vow 
some  things  Mr  Campbell  doee  are  surprising, 
after  ell ;  they  would  be  apt  to  inelino  one  to  a 
belief  that  he  is  a  wonder  of  a  man,  for  one  would 
imagine  tho  things  he  doee  impossible;'  Why, 
then,  a  prude,  with  an  assumed  sup^cittous  air, 
and  a  soomM  tikS$,  would,  In  order  to  seem  more 
wise  than  riie  was,  reply,  *<  Land,  madam,  it  is 
more  a  wonder  to  me  that  yoo  can  be  impoeed 
uponao.  I  vowto  Oad,madam,  I  wonldaaaDon 
consult  an  almanack-niaker,  and  nin  my  fisith 
upon  what  he  prieks  down ;  or  beiiove,  Uke  my 
creed,  in  tiio  erom  which  I  make  upon  the  hand 
of  a  gip^.  Laud,  madam,  I  assure  your  U'ship 
he  knows  no  more  than  I  do  of  you.  I  assure 
you  so,  and  therefore  boHeve  me.  He  haa  it  aU 
by  hearsay."  ifthelady  tiiatbeUeved  itahould 
reply,  that  if  he  had  notice  of  every  stranger  by 
hearsay,  he  must  be  a  greater  man  than  she  ana- 
pected,  and  must  keep  more  spies  fai  pay  than  a 
prime  minister.  The  prude's  answer  would  be, 
with  a  loud  htug^  and  gigglhig  out  these  words, 
*«LAud,  madam,  1  assure  you  nothing  can  be 
mors  easy;  and  ao  take  it  for  granted.**  Becanae 
she  was  inclined  tosayscandhadtheaotoc 
wisdom  on  her  side,  fonooth,  that  she  appeared 
hard  of  belief  (which  aome  caU  hard  to  be  put 
upooX  and  the  other  lady  eredufous  (which some 
though  believing  upon  good  grounds  are  called), 
and  so  thought  foolish;  the  prude^  anawar 
would  be  thoc^t  sufBdent  and  convincing. 

Thus  maHoe  and  fiDlly,  by  dint  of  noiee  and 
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Impudenoe,  and  gtrong  (hough  empty  asser- 
tlonsy  often  run  down  modesty  and  good  aenae. 
Among  the  oommon  pec^le  it  is  the  same,  but 
only  done  hi  a  different  manner.  For  example, 
an  ordmary  person  that  had  oonsulted  might  say 
(as. he  walked  aJong)  ** There  goes  the  dumb 
gentleman,  who  writes  down  any  name  of  a 
stranger  at  first  sight  ;*'  up  steps  a  blunt  fellow, 
that  takes  stubbornness  for  sense,  and  says, 
'*  That  is  a  confounded  lie ;  he  is  a  cheat  and  an 
impostor,  and  you  are  one  of  his  accomplices. 
Heil  tell  me  my  name,  I  suppose,  if  you  tell  it 
him  first  '  He  is  no  more  dumb  than  I  am ;  he 
can  spc»k  and  hear  as  well  as  us,  I  have  been 
with  those  that  say  they  have  heard  him,  I  wish 
I  and  two  or  three  more  had  him  in  our  stable, 
and  I  warrant  you  with  our  cart-whips  we  would 
Hok  some  wortu  oat  of  his  chops,  as  dumb  as  you 
eall  him.  I  tell  you  it  is  all  a  lie  and  all  a  bite." 
If  the  other  desires  to  be  convinced  for  himself 
by  his  own  experience,  the  rougher  rogue,  who 
perhaps  has  stronger  sinews  than  the  other,  an- 
swers, *'  If  you  lie  any  farther  I  will  knock  you 
down ;"  and  so  he  is  the  vulgar  wit,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  rabble-rout,  and  thus  the  detraction  spreads 
below  with  very  good  success,  as  it  does  above  in 
another  kind. 

As  there  are  two  comical  adventures  in  his 
life  which  directly  suit  and  correspond  with  the 
foregoing  refiections,  this  seems  the  most  proper 
place  to  insert  them  io.  The  first  consists  of  a 
alod  of  moboway  of  usage  he  met  with  from  a 
fellow,  who  got  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army,  but 
by  the  foUoiring  behaviour  will  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  name  and  the  commission. 

In  the  year  1701  a  lady  of  good  quality  came 
and  addressed  herself  to  him  much  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :^-She  told  him  she  had  choice  of 
lovers,  but  preferred  one  above  the  rest,  but  de- 
sired to  know  his  name,  and  if  she  made  him  her 
choice  what  would  be  the  subsequent  fote  of  such 
a  matrimony.  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  very  readily 
gave  her  down  in  writing  this  plain  and  honest 
reply ;— That  of  all  her  suitors  she  was  most  in- 
clined to  a  captain,  a  distinguished  officer  and  a 
great  beau  (naming  his  name),  and  one  that  had 
a  great  many  outward  engaging  charms,  sufficient 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  any  lady  that  was  not 
thoroughlv  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  living. 
He  therefore  assured  her  (and  thought  himself 
bound,  being  comured  so  to  do,  having  received 
his  feOf  though  there  was  danger  in  such  plain 
and  open  predictions)  that  he  was  a  villain  and  a 
rogue  in  his  heart,  a  profiigate  gamester,  and  that 
if  she  took  him  to  her  bed  she  would  only  em- 
brace her  own  ruin«  The  lady's  woman,  who  was 
present,  being  in  fee  with  the  captain,  resolving 
to  give  intelligence  for  fear  the  officer,  her  so  good 
friend,  should  be  disappointed  in  the  siege,  HUy 
shuffled  the  papers  into  her  pocket,  and  made  a 
present  of  tnem  to  the  military  spark.  Vlred 
with  indignation  at  the  contents,  he  vowed  re- 
venge, and  in  order  to  compass  it  conspires  with 
his  female  spy  about  the  means.  In  fine,  for  fear 
of  losing  the  lady  though  he  quarrelled  with 
Duncan  Campbell,  a  method  was  to  be  found  out 
how  to  secure  her  by  the  very  act  of  revenge. 
At  last  it  was  resolved  to  discover  to  her  that  he 
had  found  out  what  she  had  been  told  by  Mr 
Campbell,  but  the  way  how  he  had  been  hiformed 


was  to  remain  a  secret.     He  did  do  so,  and  ended 
his  discovery  with  these  words :  — **  I  desire,  ma^ 
dam,  that  if  I  prove  him  an  impostor  you  would 
not  believe  a  word  he  says."    The  ladv  agreed 
to  so  fair  a  proposal     Then  the  captain  swore 
that  he  himself  would  never  eat  a  piece  of  bread 
more   till   he  had  made  Mr  Campbell  eat  his 
words ;  nay,  he  insisted  upon  it  that  he  would 
bring  him  to  his  tongue,  and  make  him  own  by 
word  of  mouth  that  what  he  had  written  before 
was  false  and  calumnious.     To  which  the  lady 
answered  again,  that  if  he  performed  what  he 
said  she  would  be  convinced.     This  brave  mili- 
tary man,  however,  not  relying  upon  his  own 
single  valour  and  prowess  to  bring  about  so 
miraculous  a  thing  as  the  making  a  person  that 
was  dumb  to  speak,  he  took  with  him  for  this 
end  three  lusty  assistants  to  combine  with  him  in 
the  assassination.     The  ambuscade  was  settled 
to  be  at  the  Five  Bells  tavern  in  Wych  street  in 
the  Strand.     After  the  ambush  was  settled  with 
so  much  false  courage,  the  business  of  decoying 
Mr  Campbell  into  it  was  not  practicable  any 
other  way  than  by  sending  out  false  colours. 
The  lady's  woman,  who  was  by  her  own  interest 
tied  fast  to  the  interest  of  the  beau,  was  to  play 
the  trick  of  Dalila,  and  betray  this  deaf  and  dumb 
Sampson  (as  he  will  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  one 
io  the  sequel  of  the  story)  into  the  hands  of  these 
Philistines.     She  smooths  her  fiice  over  with  a 
complUnenting  lie  from  her  mistress  to  Mr  Camp, 
bell,  and  acted  her  part  of  deceit  so  well  that  he 
promised  to  follow  her  to  the  Five  Bells  with  all 
haste,  and  so  she  skuttled  back  to  prepare  the 
captain,  and  to  tell  him  how  lucky  she  was  in 
mischief,  and  how  she  drew  him  out  by  smiles 
into  perdition.     The  short  of  the  story  is,  when 
they  got  him  hi  among  them  they  endeavoured 
to  assassinate  him,  but  thev  missed  of  their  aim, 
yet  it  is  certain  they  left  htm  in  a  very  terrible 
and  bloody  condition,  and  the  captain  went  away 
in  as  bad  a  plight  as  the  person  was  left  in  whom 
he  assaulted  so  cowardly  with  numbers,  and  to 
such  disadvantage.     I  was  sent  for  to  him  upon 
this  disaster,  and  the  story  was  delivered  to  me 
thus  by  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  tavern  when  I 
inquired  into  it :— They  began  to  banter  him, 
and  speakmg  to  him  as  if  he  heard,  asked  him  if 
he  knew  his  own  fortune ;  they  told  him  it  waa 
to  be  beaten  to  death.    This  was  an  odd  way  of 
addressing  a  deaf  and  dumb  man.     They  added 
they  would  make  him  speak  before  they  had 
done.     The  boy  seeing  he  made  no  reply,  but 
only  smfled;  thought  what  passed  between  them 
wasu  jest  with  an  old  acquaintance,  and  with, 
drew    about   his   business.     The   door   being 
fastened,  however,  before  they  began  the  honourw 
able  attack,  they  vouchsafed  to  write  down  thehr 
intent  in  the  words  above  mentioned,  whldh  they 
had  uttered  before,  to  make  sure  that  he  should 
understand  their  meaning,  and  what  this  odd  way 
of  correction  was  for.     All  the  while,  the  mai<C 
who  had  brought  him  into  it,  was  peeping  throng 
a  hole,  and  watching  the  event,  as  appears  aft«r. 
wards.     Mr  Campbell  wrote  them  the  following 
answer,  viz.,  that  lie  hoped  for  fidr  play ;  that  he 
understood  bear-garden  as  well  as  they ;  but  if 
a  gentleman  was  amongst  them  he  would  expeot 
gentlemanly  usage. 
^  The  rejoinder  they  made  to  this  ooniiste^ 
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not  of  words,  but  of  Action.    The  oiBcer, 
I    in  conjiinctioo  with  ftoother  raffian,  one  of  tlia 
I    strongest  of  the  three  he  had  brought,  com- 
!    menced  the  assault.     As  good  luek  would  have 
it,  he  warded  off  their  flrtt  blows,  It  seems,  with 
I   tolerable  success,  and  a  wine  quart  pot  standing 
■    jpon  the  table,  Duncan  took  to  his  arms,  and  at 
'   two  or  three  quick  blows,  well  managed,  and 
I  dose  laid  in  upon  the  assailants,  felled  £em  both 
;  to  the  ground.     Here  it  was  that  the  maid  dis- 
I  covered  her  knowledge  of  it  and  privity  to  the 
•  plot  to  the  whole  house ;  for  she  no  sooner  sees 
the  famous  leader,  the  valiant  captain,  lie  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor  with  Ueeding  temples,  but  she 
shrieked  out  with  all  the  voice  she  could  exert, 
**  Murder,  murder,  murder  P    Alarmed  at  this 
outcry,  the  master  and  all  the  attendants  of  the 
tavern  scampered  upstairs,  burst  into  the  room, 
'    and  found  Duncan  Campbell  struggling  with  the 
.1  other  two,  and  the  quart  pot  stilffkst  clenched 
in  his  hand,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to 
,'  wrench  from  hioL    Tlie  drainers  rescued  him  out 
I    of  their  hands,  and  inquired  hito  the  matter.  The 
maid  in  a  frif^ht  confessed  the  whole  thing.    The 
oflBcer  and  his  associate  rubbed  thdr  eyes  as  re- 
covering from  a  stunning  deep^  reelad  as  they 
went  to  rise,  paid  the  redLoning,  and  slunk  piti- 
fully  away,  or,  as  the  rake's  term  for  it  is,~they 
brushed  o^  aiid  for  all  their  odds  had  the  worst 
of  the  lay.     I,  who  had  some  authority  with  Mr 
Campbell  by  reason  of  mv  years  and  the  strict 
acquaintance  I  had  with  his  mother,  when  I  came 
and  found  him  hi  that  nickle,  and  had  the  whole 
relation  told  me  by  toe  people  of  the  house, 
though  I  could  not  forbear  pitying  him  within  my 
own  mind,  took  upon  me  to  reprehend  him,  and 
told  him  that  these  hardships  would  by  Provi* 
dence  be  daily  permitted  to  mi  upon  him  (for  he 
met  with  them  twenty  times)  while  he  continued 
m  that  irregular  way  of  living  and  spending  his 
time,  that  might  be  so  precious  to  himself  and 
many  others,  in  drunkenneu  and  debauchery ; 
and  1  think  the  lessons  I  wrote  down  to  him  upon 
that  head,  though  a  little  severe  just  at  that 
juncture,  were,  notwithstanding,  well  timed,  and 
did,  as  I  guessed  they  would,  make  a  more  solid 
impression  in  him  than  at  any  other.  In  all  these 
scuffles  (whether  it  is  that  being  deaf  and  dumb 
an  affiront  works  deeper  upon  a  man,  and  so  ren- 
ders  him  far  more  fierce  and  resolute)  it  must  be 
said  that,  though  nature  has  been  very  kind  in 
making  him  very  strong,   robust,   and  active 
withal,  yet  he  has  bore  some  shocks  one  would 
fanagine  beyond  the  strength  of  a  man,  having 
sometimes  got  the  better  of  five  or  six  ruflUms  in 
rencounters  of  the  Uke  kind. 

The  next  banter  he  met  with  was  in  a  gentler 
way  finom  an  unbelieving  lady,  and  yet  she  came 
off  with  very  111  success,  and  the  banter  turned 
sU  upon  herself  in  the  end. 

A  lady  ol  distinction,  whose  name  shall  there* 
tan  be  concealed  hi  this  place,  came  with  two  or 
three  of  her  special  friencb,  who  took  her  for  the 
most  merry,  innooent,  spoUess  virgin  upon  earth, 
and  whose  modesty  was  never  suspected  In  the 
least  by  her  relations  or  servants  that  were 
nearest  about  her;  after  having  rallied  Mr 
Campbell  with  several  flrivolous  questions,  doubt- 
ing  his  capacity,  and  vexing  and  teasing  him 
wUh  gay  impertinenoet  heyoM  all  patience,  was 


by  him  told  that  he  did  not  take  fees  in  hte  pro- 
fenion  to  be  made  a  jest  of  like  a  common  for- 
tune-teller, but  to  do  real  good  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  as  for  as  he  was  able  by  his  pre- 
dictions ;  that  he  was  treated  with  more  respect 
by  persons  of  a  higher  condition,  though  her  own 
was  very  good,  and  so  offered  her  guinea  back  again 
with  a  biow  and  a  smile.  She  had  a  little  more  gene- 
rosity of  spirit  than  not  to  be  a  little  nettled  at 
the  prolfor  she  had  caused  by  so  coarse  an  usage. 
She  affected  appearing  grave  a  little,  and  told 
him  she  would  be  serious  for  the  future,  and 
asked  him  to  set  down  her  name,  which  she  had 
neglected  before  to  ask  other  questions  that  were 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  He  promised  to  write 
it  down,  but  pausing  a  little  longer  than  ordinary 
about  it,  she  returned  to  her  former  way  of  un- 
civil merriment  and  ungallant  raillery.  She 
repeated  to  him,  in  three  or  four  little  scraps  of 
paper,  one  after  another,  as  fost  as  she  could 
write  them,  the  same  words,  vis.: — That  he 
could  not  tell  her  name,  nor  whether  she  was 
maid,  wife,  or  widow ;  and  Uughed  as  if  she 
would  split  her  sides,  triumphing  to  the  rest  of 
her  companions  over  his  ignorance  and  her  own 
wit,  as  if  she  had  posed  hnn  and  put  him  to  an 
entire  stand.  But  see  what  this  overweening 
opinion  of  security  ended  in :  the  man  of  the 
second  sight  was  not  to  be  so  easily  bafllcd. 
Vexed  at  being  so  disturbed,  and  coming  out  of 
his  brown  study,  he  reaches  the  paper  and  begins 
to  write.  Now  it  was  the  lady*8  turn  to  suffer ; 
she  had  deserved  hearty  punishment,  ond  it 
came  into  her  hands  with  the  note  to  a  decree  of 
severity  (as  you  will  perceive  by  the  contents  of 
it  just  now).  She  read  it,  and  swooning  away, 
dropped  from  her  chair.  The  whole  room  being 
in  a  bustle,  I  that  was  in  the  outward  chamber 
ran  in.  While  Mr  Campbell  was  sprinkling 
water  in  her  face,  a  lady  snatched  up  the  note 
to  read  it,  at  which  he  seemed  mightily  dis- 
pleased. I  therefore,  who  understood  bis  signs, 
recovered  it  out  of  her  hands  by  stratagem,  and 
ran  to  bum  it,  which  I  did  so  quick  that  I  was 
not  discovered  in  the  curiosity,  which  I  must 
own  I  satisfied  myself  in  by  reading  it  first ;  a 
curiosity  raised  too  high  by  so  particular  an  ad- 
venture, to  be  overcome  in  so  little  a  time  of 
thought,  as  I  was  to  keep  it  in  my  hands,  and 
so  I  came  by  the  knowledge  of  it  myself  without 
being  informed  by  Mr  Campbell.  This  shows 
how  a  sudden  curiosity,  when  there  is  not  time 
given  to  think  and  correct  it,  may  overcome  a 
man  as  well  as  a  woman ;  for  I  was  never  over 
curious  hi  my  life,  and  though  I  was  pleased  with 
the  oddness  of  the  adventure,  I  often  blushed  to 
myself  since  for  tlie  unmanly  weakness  of  not 
being  able  to  step  with  a  note  from  one  room  to 
another,  to  the  fireside,  without  peeping  into  the 
contents  of  it  The  contents  of  it  were  these. 
"  Madam,  since  you  provoke  me,  your  name  is 
>  You  are  no  widow,  you  are  no  wife,  and 
yet  you  are  no  maid ;  you  mive  a  child  at  nurse 
at  such  a  place,  by  such  a  gentleman,  and  you 
were  brought  to  bed  in  Leicestershire.**  The 
buly,  convinced  by  this  answer  of  his  strange  and 
mystical  power,  and  pleased  with  his  ciniity  in 
endeavouring  to  conceal  from  others  the  secret, 
after  so  many  repeated  provocations,  though  she 
showed  great  disorder  for  that  day,  became  one 
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of  his  constant  attenders  some  time  after,  and 
would  not  take  any  step  in  her  affdrs  without 
bis  advice,  which,  me  often  has  said  since,  she 
found  very  much  to  her  advantage.  She  was  as 
serious  in  her  dealings  with  him  afterwards,  and 
improved  by  being  so,  as  she  was  gay  and  tnrbu. 
lent  with  him  before,  and  smarted  for  it  In 
fine,  she  was  a  thorough  convert,  and  a  votary 
of  his  i  and  the  onlv  jest  she  used  afterwards  to 
malce  conoerning  him  was  a  civil  witticism  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  she  was  wont,  every  now  and 
then,  smiling,  to  addroM  herself  after  this  man- 
ner,~**  Your  husband,  madam,  Is  4  devil,  but 
he  is  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  civil  one." 

Not  long  after  this  came  another  lady  with  a 
like  intent  to  impose  upon  him,  and  was  resolved, 
as  she  owned,  to  have  laughed  him  to  soom,  if 
she  had  succeeded  in  her  attempt.  She  had 
very  dexterously  dressed  herself  in  her  woman's 
habit,  and  her  woman  in  her  own ;  her  footman 
squired  the  new-made  lady  in  a  very  gentle- 
manly dress,  hired  for  the  purpose  of  a  disguise, 
from  Monmouth  street  The  strange  and  un- 
known  masqueraders  entered  Mr  Campbell's 
room  with  much  art.  The  fellow  was  by  nature 
of  a  clean  make  and  had  a  good  look*  and  from 
following  a  genteel  master  when  he  was  young, 
copied  his  gait  a  little,  and  had  some  appearance 
of  a  mien,  and  a  tolerable  good  air  about  hhn. 
But  this  being  the  Ibrst  time  of  his  being  so  fine, 
and  he  a  little  vahi  in  his  temper,  he  over-acted 
his  paK :  he  strutted  too  much ;  he  was  as  fond 
of  his  ruffles,  his  watch,  his  sword,  his  cane,  and 
his  snuflT.box.  as  a  boy  of  being  newly  breeched ; 
and  viewed  them  all  too  often  to  be  thought  the 
possessor  of  any  such  things  long.  The  affBCta- 
tion  of  the  chambermaid  was  insufferable ;  she 
had  the  toss  of  the  head,  the  jut  of  the  bum,  the 
sidelong  leer  of  the  eye,  the  imperious  look  unon 
her  lady,  now  degraded  into  her  woman,  that 
she  was  intolerable,  and  a  person  without  the 
gift  of  the  second  sight  would  have  ffuessed  her 
to  have  been  a  pragmatical  upstart,  though  it  Is 
very  probable  tnat  during  that  time  she  fSuded 
herself  really  better  than  her  mistress.  The 
mistress  acted  her  part  of  maid  the  best,  for  it  is 
easier  for  genteel  modetty  to  act  a  low  nart  than 
for  afTected  vanity  to  act  a  high  one.  She  kept 
her  distance  like  a  servant,  but  would,  to  disguise 
things  the  better,  be  every  now  and  then  pert, 
according  to  thehr  way,  and  give  occasion  to  be 
chid.  But  there  is  an  air  of  gentility  in*bom 
and  in-bred  to  some  people,  and  even  when  they 
aim  to  be  awkward,  a  certain  grace  wUl  attend 
all  their  minutest  actions  and  gestures,  and  com- 
mand  love,  respect,  and  veneration.  I  must 
therefore  own  that  there  was  ntft  need  of  a  man's 
being  a  conjuror  to  guess  who  ought  to  be  the 
lady  and  who  the  maid;  but  to  know  abso- 
lutely who  was  the  lady  and  wbo  was  the  maid 
did  require  that  skill  For  how  many  such  real 
ladies  have  we  that  are  made  so  from  such 
upstarts,  and  how  many  genteel  waiting- women 
of  great  descent,  that  are  bom  with  a  grace  about 
them,  and  are  bred  to  good  mannen.  Mr 
Campbell's  art  made  him  positive  in  the  case ; 
he  took  the  patches  Ihmi  the  &ce  of  the  maid 
and  placed  them  on  the  mistress's ;  he  pulled  off 
her  hood  and  scarf  and  gave  it  to  the  lady,  and 
taking  from  the  lady  her  ridlng-bood,  gave  it  the 


maid  in  exchange ;  for  ladletat  that  lteeofd>y 
were  not  entered  into  that  fiuhioii  of  etoakinr 
themselves.  Then  he  wrote  down  that  he  should 
go  out,  and  oifght  to  send  his  maid  in  to  vndreM 
them  quite,  and  give  the  ndttrest  her  own 
clothes  and  the  maid  hers,  and  with  a  smile 
wrote  down  both  their  names  and  commended 
her  contrivance ;  but  after  that  it  was  remarked 
by  the  lady  that  he  paid  her  less  respect  than 
she  expected,  and  more  to  her  footman,  who  was 
In  gentleman's  habit,  whom  he  took  by  his  side, 
and  told  a  great  msiny  fine  things ;  whereas  he 
would  tdl  the  lady  nothing  ftirtoer.  Tbe  lady,  1 
nettled  at  this,  wrote  to  him  that  she  had  vanity 
enough  to  believe  that  she  might  be  distinguished 
from  her  maid  In  any  dress ;  but  that  he  bad 
shown  his  want  of  skfll  In  not  knowfog  wbo  that 
gentleman  was.  Mr  Campbell  told  her  her  mis- 
take in  sharp  terms  (  ana  begging  her  pardon, 
assured  her  ne  knew  several  diambermalds  as 
genteel  and  as  well  bom  as  her,  and  many  mis- 
tresses more  awkward  and  worse  bora  than  her 
maid ;  that  he  did  not  go,  therefore,  by  the  rule  of 
guess  and  jndffing  what  ought  to  be,  but  by  the 
rule  of  certainty,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
actually  was.  She,  however,  onsatttfied  with 
that  answer,  perplexed  Mm  mightily  to  know 
who  the  man  was.  He  answered,  he  would  be  a 
great  man.  The  lady  laughed  scomftiliy,  and 
said  she  wanted  to  know  who  he  was,  not  what 
he  would  be.  He  atewei-ed  again,  he  was  her 
footman,  but  that  she  would  have  a  wone.  She 
grew  warm,  and  desired  to  be  infonned  why, 
since  he  knew  the  fellow's  condition,  he  ttupeettd 
her  so  little  and  him  so  much ;  and  accused  him 
of  want  of  praetlsing  manners  if  he  had  not  want 
of  knowledge.  He  answered,  "  Madam,  since 
you  will  be  asking  Questions  too  for,  thb  foou 
man  will  advance  mmself  to  the  degree  of  * 
gentleman,  and  have  a  woman  of  distinetioo  to 
bis  wife ;  while  you  will  depade  yeurtetf  by  • 
marriage  to  be  the  wife  of  a  footman.  His  ambU 
tion  is  laudable,  your  condescension  mean,  there* 
fore  I  give  him  the  preference;  I  have  given 
you  foir  wamfaig  and  wholesome  advice,  yon 
miy  avoid  your  lot  bypradttice,  but  fab  will  ear- 
tainlv  be  what  1  tell  yon.' 

Tnis  coming  afterwards  to  pam  exaetty  as  wit 
predicted,  and  tiisdisappohiting  so  many  that  had  a 
mind  to  impose  upon  him,  has  rendered  him  prettv 
firee  from  sndi  wOv  contrivances,  since  tnougfa 
now  and  then  thcr  nave  happened,  but  still  to  the 
mortification  and  disappointment  of  the  con- 
trivers. But  as  we  have  not  pretended  to  say, 
with  regard  to  these  things,  that  he  has  his 
genins  always  at  his  elbow  or  his  back,  to  whis* 

ger  in  his  ear  the  names  of  persons,  and  such 
ttle  constant  events  as  these ;  so,  that  we  may 
not  be  deemed  to  give  a  fabulous  account  of  his 
lifSe  atid  adventures,  we  think  ourselves  bound  to 
give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  particular 
power  and  capacity  which  he  has  for  bringing 
about  these  particular  performances,  espedaHj 
that  of  writing  down  names  of  itraagen  at  first 
sight,  which  Ido  not  doubt  will  bedono  to  tbo 
satisfoction  of  all  persons  who  shall  read  the  sue* 
ceeding  chapter  conoereiug  the  gift  of  tho 
second  sight. 
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CHAPTER  YIL 

OOMCBmiflMO  TBI  8BC0ND  tlOHT. 

Mb  ICABtiM  lately  published  a  book,  entitled  <  A 
DeieHption  of  We  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
caOed  by  the  Ancient  Geo^aphers,  Hebrides.' 
It  Gontams  many  curious  particulars  relating  to 
the  natural  and  civil  history  of  those  islands,  with 
a  map  of  them ;  and  in  his  preface  he  tells  us, 
that  nerfaape  it  it  peculiar  to  those  isles  that 
they  have  never  been  described  till  now  by  any 
man  that  was  a  native  of  the  country,  or  had 
travelled  them  as  himself  has  done  i  and  in  the 
condnaion  of  4be  said  pre&oe  he  tells  us  he  has 
given  here  such  an  account  of  the  second  sight 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  which  has 
always  been  reckoned  sufficient  among  the  un- 
biassed part  of  mankind ;  but  for  those  that  will 
not  be  satisfied  they  ought  to  oblige  us  with  a 
new  aeheme  by  which  we  may  judge  of  matters 
of  fact.  The  chief  particulars  behas  given  ut 
eonoemiiur  the  second  sight  are  here  set  down, 
by  way  of  abstract  or  epitome,  that  they  may  not 
be  too  tedious  to  the  reader. 

1.  In  the  seoond  sight  the  vision  makes  such 
a  lively  impression  on  the  seers,  that  they  neither 
see  nor  think  of  anything  else  but  the  vision  as 
iong  as  it  continues ;  and  then  they  appear  pen- 
sive or  Jovial  according  to  the  object  which  was 
presented  to  them. 

SL  At  the  s^t  of  a  vision  the  eyelids  of  the 
person  are  erected,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring 
tin  the  object  vanish,  as  has  often  been  observed 
by  the  author  and  others  present 

&  There  is  one  in  Skye,  an  acquafaitance  of 
whom  observed,  that  when  he  sees  a  vision  the 
inner  nart  of  his  eyelids  turn  so  far  upwards, 
that,  after  the  object  disappears,  he  must  draw 
ihem  down  with  bu  fiugerk  and  sometimes  em- 
ploys others  to  draw  them  down,  which  he  finds 
to  be  much  the  easier  way. 

4.  The  fiuiulty  of  the  second  sight  does  not 
ttneally  descend  in  a  £unily,  as  some  Imagine,  for 
he  knows  several  narents  that  are  endowed  with 
h.  bat  not  thefar  cnildren,  and  so  on  the  contrary. 
Neitber  is  it  acquired  by  any  previous  compact ; 
and  after  a  strict  inquUyhe  could  never  learn 
ihrni  any  among  them  that  this  faculty  was  com^ 
mnnteaUe  any  way  Whatsoever. 

NoTB.— Hiat  this  account  is  Offering  from  the 
acooant  that  Is  fflven  by  Mr  Aubrey,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  RoyiU  Society ;  and  I  thuk  Mr  Mar- 
tin's  reason  Mre  against  the  descent  of  this 
iacnlty  ^m  parents  to  children  is  not  generally 
conmsive.  For,  though  he  may  know  parents 
endowed  with  it,  and  not  children,  and  so  vied 
versa ;  yet  there  may  be  parents  who  are  endowed 
with  It,  beina  qualified,  as  Mr  Aubrey  has  said, 
(yiB.-4K>th  being  second-sighted,  or  even  one  to 
an  extraordinary  degree)  whose  children  may 
have  it  by  descent  And  as  to  this  faculty  being 
any  other  way  communicable,  since  the  acoounu 
Satt,  I  must  leave  it  to  a  fhrther  examination. 

&  tlie  seer  knows  neither  the  object,  time, 
aer  place  of  a  vision  before  it  appears,  and  the 
suie  olgect  is  often  seen  by  oiflerent  persons 
ftvidff  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one 
anodwr.  The  true  way  of  judging  as  to  the 
time  and  eircnmstance  of  an  object  is  by  ob8e^> 
vatioo  j  tar  several  persons  of  judgment  wlttiout 


this  faculty  are  more  capable  to  judae  of  the 
design  of  a  vision  than  a  novice  that  Is  a  seer. 
As  an  object  appears  in  the  day  or  night  it  will 
come  to  pass  sooner  or  later  accordingly. 

6.  If  an  object  be  seen  early  in  the  morning, 
which  Is  not  frequent.  It  will  be  accomplished  in 
a  few  hours  afterwards.  If  at  noon.  It  will  com- 
monly be  accomplished  that  very  day ;  if  In  the 
evening,  perhaps  that  night ;  if  after  candles  be 
lighted,  it  will  be  accomplished  that  night  It 
is  later  always  in  accomplishment  by  weeks, 
months,  and  sometimes  years,  according  to  the 
thne  ot  the  night  the  vision  Is  seen. 

7.  When  a  uiroud  is  perceived  about  one,  It 
is  a  sure  prognostic  of  death ;  the  time  Is  judged 
accordinff  to  the  height  of  it  about  the  person ; 
for  if  it  be  not  seen  above  the  middle,  aeath  is 
not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and 
perhaps  some  months  longer ;  and  as  it  Is  fre. 

3uentiy  seen  to  ascend  higher  towards  the  head, 
eatb  IS  concluded  to  be  at  hand  In  a  few  davs, 
if  not  hours,  as  daily  experience  confirms.  Ex- 
amples  of  this  kind  were  shown  the  author,  when 
the  persons  of  whom  the  observations  were  made 
enjoved  perfect  health. 

There  was  one  faistance  lately  of  a  prediction 
of  this  kind,  by  a  seer  that  was  a  novice,  con- 
cerning the  death  of  one  of  the  author's  acquain- 
tance ;  this  was  communicated  to  a  few  only, 
and  with  great  confidence.  The  author  being 
one  of  the  number,  did  not  in  the  least  regard  It 
till  the  death  of  the  person,  about  the  time  fore 
told,  confirmed  to  him  the  certainty  of  the  pre- 
diction. The  foresaid  novice  is  now  a  skilful 
seer,  as  appears  ftom  many  late  instances.  He 
lives  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  the  most  northern 
in  Skve. 

8.  If  a  woman  be  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left 
hted,  it  is  a  presage  that  she  will  be  his  wife, 
whether  they  are  married  to  others  or  unmarried 
at  the  time  of  the  apparition.  If  two  or  three 
women  are  seen  at  once  standing  near  a  man's 
left  hand,  she  that  Is  next  him  wilt  undoubtedly 
be  his  wife  first,  and  so  on,  whether  all  three,  or 
the  man,  be  single  or  married  at  the  time  of  the 
vision,  of  which  there  are  several  late  histances 
of  the  author's  acquaintance.  It  Is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  them  to  see  a  man  that  Is  to  come  to 
the  house  shortly  after,  and  though  he  be  not  of 
the  seer's  acquaintance,  vet  he  not  onlv  tells  his 
name,  but  gives  sudh  a  uvely  description  of  his 
stature,  complexion,  habit,  ftc,  that  upon  Ms 
arrival  he  answers  the  character  given  of  him  In 
all  respects.  If  Uie  person  so  appearing  be  one 
of  the  seei's  acquaintance,  he  can  teli  by  his 
countenance  Whether  he  comes  In  good  or  bad 
humour.  The  author  has  been  seen  thus,  by 
leers  of  both  sexes,  at  some  hundreds  of  miles 
distance.  Some  that  saw  him  in  this  manner 
had  never  seen  him  personally,  and  it  happened 
according  to  their  visions,  without  any  previous 
design  of  his  to  BO  to  those  places,  his  coming 
there  being  pure^  accidental ;  and  In  the  nine- 
teenth page  of  his  book,  he  tells  us  that  Mr 
Daniel  Morrison,  a  minister,  told  him,  that  upon 
his  landing  In  the  Island  Bona,  the  natives  re- 
ceived him  very  afiTectionately,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  him  with  this  salutation—**  God 
save  you,  pilgrim  1  You  are  heartily  welcome 
here,  for  we  have  had  repeated  apparitiona  oi 
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your  penon  amongst  us ;  viz.— after  the  man- 
ner  of  the  second  s^hf . 

9.  It  is  ordinary  with  them  to  see  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  trees,  in  places  void  of  all  three,  and 
this  in  process  of  time  used  to  he  nccomplishod  ; 
of  which  he  gives  an  instance  in  the  Island  of  Skye. 

10.  To  see  a  spark  of  Are  fall  upon  one's  arm 
or  breast,  is  a  forerunner  of  a  dead  child  to  be 
seen  in  the  arms  of  those  persons,  of  which  there 
are  several  fresh  instances. 

To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  one*s  sit- 
ting in  it,  is  a  presage  of  that  person's  death 
quickly  after. 

When  a  novice,  or  one  that  has  lately  obtained 
the  second  sight,  sees  a  vision  in  the  night-time 
without  doors,  and  comes  near  a  fire,  he  pre- 
sently &]Is  into  a  swoon. 

Some  find  themselves,  as  it  were,  In  a  crowd 
of  people  ha?ing  a  corpse  which  they  carry  along 
with  tnem ;  and  after  such  visions  Uie  seers  come 
in  sweating,  and  describe  the  people  that 
appeared ;  if  there  are  any  of  their  acquaintance 
among  them,  they  give  an  account  of  their 
names  and  also  of  the  bearers,  but  they  know 
nothuig  concemhig  the  corpse. 

All  those  that  have  the  second  sight  do  not 
always  sec  these  visions  at  once,  though  they 
are  together  at  the  time ;  but  if  one  who  haa 
this  faculty  designedly  touch  his  fellow-seer  at 
the  instant  of  a  vision's  appearing,  then  the 
second  sees  it  as  well  as  the  first. 

11.  There  Is  the  way  of  foretelling  death  by  a 
crv  that  they  call  Taisk,  which  some  call  a 
Wraith  in  the  low-Und.  They  hear  a  loud  cry 
without  doors,  exactly  resembling  the  voice  of 
some  particular  person,  whoso  death  is  foretold 
by  it,  of  which  he  gives  a  late  instance,  which 
happened  in  the  village  Rigg,  in  Skye  Isle. 

12.  Things  are  also  foretold  by  smelling  some- 
times, as  follows  :«Fish  or  flesh  is  frequently 
smelt  in  the  fire,  when  at  the  same  tune  neither 
of  the  two  are  in  the  house,  or,  in  any  proba- 
bility, Hkely  to  be  had  in  it  for  some  weeks  or 
months.  This  smell  several  persons  have  who 
are  endued  with  the  second  sight,  and  it  is 
always  accomplished  soon  after. 

^  IS.  Children, horses,  and  cows,  have  the  second 
sight,  as  well  as  men  and  women  advanced  in  years. 

That  children  see  It,  it  is  plain  from  their  cry- 
ing  aloud  at  the  very  instant  that  a  corpse  or 
any  other  vision  appears  to  an  ordinary  seer ; 
of  which  he  gives  an  instance  in  a  child  when 
himself  was  present. 

That  horses  likewise  see  it  is  v.ery  plain,  from 
their  violent  and  sudden  starting  when  the  rider 
or  seer  in  company  with  them  sees  a  vbion  of 
any  kind  by  night  or  day.  It  is  observable  of  a 
horse  that  he  will  not  go  forward  that  way 
till  he  be  led  about  at  some  distance  from  the 
common  road,  and  then  he  is  In  a  sweat.  He  gives 
an  instance  of  this  in  a  horse  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

That  cows  have  the  second  sight  appears  from 
this ;  that  if  a  woman  milking  a  cow  happens  to 
see  a  vision  by  the  second  sight,  the  cow  runs 
away  in  a  great  fright  at  the  same  time,  and 
will  not  be  pacified  for  some  time  after. 

In  reference  to  this  *  Paracelsus,'  tom  9.  1.  de 
arte  presag&,  writes  thus,  *<  Horses  also  have 
their  auguries,  who  perceive  by  their  sight  and 
smell  wandering  spirits,  witches,  and  spectres 


and  the  like  things,  and  dogs  both  tee  and  bear 
the  same. 

Here  in  the  next  place  the  author  answen  ob- 
jections that  have  fatal  V  been  made  against  the 
reality  of  the  second  sight 

First,  it  is  objected  that  these  seers  are 
visionary  and  melancholy  people,  who  fancy  they 
see  things  that  do  not  appear  to  them  or  any 
bodv  else. 

He  answers,  the  people  of  these  isles,  and  par- 
ticularly the  seers,  are  very  temperate,  and  their 
diet  Is  simple  and  moderate  in  quantitv  and 
quality ;  so  that  their  brains  are  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  disordered  by  undigest<A  fumes  of  meat 
or  drink.  Both  sexes  are  free  from  hysteric  fits, 
convulsions,  and  several  other  distempers  of  that 
sort  There  are  no  madmen  among  them,  nor 
any  instance  of  self-murder.  It  is  observed 
among  them  that  a  man  drunk  never  has  a  vision 
of  the  second  sight,  and  he  that  is  a  visionary 
would  discover  hunself  in  other  things  as  well  as 
in  that ;  nor  are  such  as  have  the  second  sight 
judged  to  be  visionaries  by  any  of  their  friends  or 
acquaintance. 

Secondly,  it  is  objected  that  there  are  none 
among  the  learned  able  to  oblige  the  world  with 
a  satisfactory  account  of  these  ^ons ;  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  believed. 

He  answers,  if  everything  of  which  the  learned 
are  not  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  shall 
be  condemned  as  false  and  Impossible,  we  shall 
find  many  other  things,  generally  believed,  which 
must  be  rejected  as  such. 

Thirdly,  it  is  objected  that  the  seers  are  im- 
postors, and  the  people  who  believe  them  are 
credulous,  and  easy  to  be  imposed  upon. 

He  answers,  the  seers  are  geneially  Ullterste 
and  well-meaning  people,  and  altogether  void  of 
design ;  nor  oould  he  ever  learn  that  any  of  them 
made  the  least  gain  of  it ;  neither  Is  it  reputable 
among  them  to  have  that  faculty ;  besides,  the 
people  ef  the  isles  are  not  so  credulous  aa  to  be- 
lieve an  impossibility  before  the  thing  foretold  be 
accomplished;  but  when  it  actually  comes  to 
pass,  afterwards  it  Is  not  in  theb  power  to  deny 
It  without  oflTering  violence  to  their  senses  and 
reason ;  besides,  if  the  seers  were  deceivers, 
can  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  all  the  is- 
landers who  have  not  the  second  sight  should 
combine  together  and  offer  violence  to  their  un- 
derstandings and  senses  to  force  themselves  to 
believe  a  lie  from  age  to  age?  There  are  several 
persons  among  them  whose  bfarth  and  education 
raise  them  above  the  suspicion  of  ooncarring 
with  an  imposture,  merely  to  gratify  an  illiterate 
and  contemptible  sort  of  persons.  Nor  can  a 
reasonable  man  believe  that  children,  horses,  and 
cows  could  be  engaged  hi  a  combination  to  per. 
suade  the  world  of  the  reality  of  a  second  sight 

Every  vision  that  is  seen  comes  exactly  to 
pass,  according  to  the  rules  of  observation,  thoogh 
novices  and  heedless  personsdonot  always  judge  by 
those  rules,  concerning  which  he  gives  instanoea. 

There  are  visions  seen  by  several  persona  in 
whose  days  they  are  not  accomplished.;  and  this 
is  one  of  tbe  reasons  why  some  things  have  been 
seen  that  are  said  never  to  have  oome  to  pass^ 
and  there  are  also  several  visions  seen  which  are 
not  understood  till  they  are  accompttsbed. 

The  second  sight  is  not  a  late  diaoovei7  iMn 
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by  ooe  or  two  in  a  corner  or  a  rtmote  isle,  but 
it  if  MOD  by  many  persons  of  both  sexes  in  se^ 
feral  idet»  leparatcd  about  forty  or  fifty  leagues 
from  one  another.  The  iobabitants  of  many  of 
these  isles  never  bad  the  least  converse  by  word 
ar  writing;  and  this  faculty  of  seeing  visions 
baviof  cootioued,  as  wo  are  informed  by  tracU- 
tioo,  ever  since  the  plantation  of  these  isles,  witb« 
oot  being  disproved  by  the  nicest  sceptic  after 
Ihe  stiidteat  inquiry,  seems  to  be  a  clear  proof  of 
itsrealitT. 

It  is  obeervable  that  it  was  much  more  common 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  than  at  present ;  for 
one  in  ten  does  not  see  it  now  that  saw  it  then. 

The  second  sight  is  not  confined  to  the 
Western  isles  alone,  the  author  having  an  ac- 
eooflt  that  it  Is  in  several  parts  of  Holland,  but 
partienlariy  hi  Bommel,  where  a  woman  has  it, 
nr  wliidi  she  is  courted  by  some  and  dreaded  bv 
others.  She  sees  a  smoke  about  one's  face,  which 
is  the  Ibremnner  of  the  death  of  a  person  so 
seeo,  and  Ae  actually  foretold  the  deaths  of 
several  that  lived  there.  She  was  living  in  that 
town  a  few  winters  ago. 

The  second  sight  is  likewise  in  the  ble  of 
Man.  as  appean  by  this  instance.  Captain 
l^theSfc  the  chief  commander  of  Beliast,  in  his 
voyage,  1090,  lost  thirteen  men  bv  a  violent 
lUMm,  and  npon  his  landing  m  the  Isle  of  Mao, 


nan,  cleric  to  a  parish  there,  told  him 
ly  that  he  had  lost  thirteen  men  there ; 
the  captain  inquired  how  he  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  that ;  he  answered,  that  it  was  by  thirteen 
l%fata  which  he  had  seen  come  into  the  churchyard, 
as  Mr  Saeheverel  tells  us  in  his  late  description 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Notfr—that  this  is  like  the 
i%ht  of  the  corpse- candles  in  Wales,  which  is 
also  well  attested. 

Here  the  author  adds  manv  other  instances 
concerning  the  second  sight,  of  which  I  shall  set 
down  only  a  few. 

A  man  in  Knockow,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Mary's,  the  northernmost  part  of  Skye,  being  in 
perfect  health,  and  sitthur  with  his  fellow  ser. 
vaata  at  nl^t,  was  on  a  sudiden  taken  ill,  dropped 
from  bis  seat  bsekward,  and  then  felt  a  vomiting ; 
at  which  the  fianHy  was  much  concerned,  he 
having  never  been  subject  to  the  like  before ; 
but  lie  eaoM  to  himself  soon  after,  and  had  no 
fort  of  poln  about  him.  One  of  the  family,  who 
wasaoeoscened  to  see  the  second  sight,  told  them 
that  the  man's  fflness  proceeded  from  a  very 
strai^e  canse^  which  was  thus : — An  ill-natured 
woman  (whom  he  named)  who  lives  in  the  next 
adjacent  village  of  Bomskittag,  came  before  him 
in  a  vei7  angry  and  ftuious  manner,  her  counte- 
nanoe  rail  A  passion  and  her  mouth  full  of  re- 
proaches, and  threatened  him  with  her  head  and 
bands  tiU  be  fell  over,  as  you  have  seen  him. 
This  woman  had  a  fency  for  the  man,  but  was 
like  to  he  disappointed  as  to  her  marrying  of 
him.  This  instance  was  told  the  author  by  the 
ouster  of  the  femily,  and  others  who  were  pre- 
lent  when  it  happened. 

Sir  NofmanMadead  and  some  others  playing 
St  tobies,  at  a  game  called  in  Iruh  falmermore, 
wherein  there  are  three  of  a  side,  and  each  of 
them  throw  the  dice  by  turns,  there  happened 
to  be  one  dilBcnlt  point  hi  the  disposing  of  one 
•f  the  tablemen.     This  obliged  the  gamester  to 


deliberate  before  he  was  to  change  his  man, 
since  upon  the  dispodog  of  it  the  whming  or  losing 
of  the  game  depended;  at  length  the  butler,  who 
stood  behind,  advised  the  player  where  to  place 
the  man,  with  which  he  complied  and  won  the 

re.  This  being  thought  eztraordinary,  and 
Norman  hearing  one  whisper  him  in  the  ear, 
asked  who  advised  him  so  skilfully?  He  answered, 
it  was  the  butler,  but  this  seemed  more  strange, 
ibr  it  was  generally  thought  he  could  not  play  at 
tables.  Upon  this  Sir  Norman  asked  him  bow  long 
it  was  since  he  had  learned  to  play?  And  the 
fellow  owned  that  he  had  never  played  in  his  life, 
but  that  he  saw  the  spirit  Brownie  (a  spirit 
usuallv  seen  in  that  country)  reaching  his  arm 
over  the  player's  head,  and  touching  the  part 
with  his  finzer  where  the  tableman  was  to  be 
placed.  This  was  told  the  author  by  Sir  Nor- 
man,  and  others  who  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  time. 

Daniel  Bow,  alias  Black,  an  inhabitant  of 
Bomskittag,  who  Is  one  of  the  predsest  seers  In 
the  isles,  foretold  the  death  of  a  young  woman  in 
Minginis  within  lea  than  twentv  four  hours  be- 
fore the  time,  and  accordingly  she  died  suddenly 
in  the  fields,  though  at  the  time  of  the  prediction 
she  was  in  perfect  health,  but  the  shroud  appear- 
mg  close  about  her  head  was  the  ground  of  his 
confidence  that  her  death  was  at  hand. 

The  same  person  foretold  the  death  of  a  child 
in  his  master's  arms  by  seefaig  a  spark  of  fire  fall 
on  his  left  arm,  and  this  was  likewise  accom- 
plished soon  after  the  prediction. 

Some  of  the  inhabitanu  of  Hairies  sailing 
round  the  Isle  of  Skye  with  a  design  to  go  to  the 
opposite  mainlond,  were  strangely  surprised  with 
an  apparition  of  two  men  hanging  down  by  the 
ropes  that  secured  the  mast,  but  could  not  con- 
jecture what  it  meant;  they  pursued  their 
voyage,  but  the  wind  turning  contrary  they  wero 
forced  into  Broadford,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
they  found  Sir  Donald  Macdonald  keeping  a 
Sheriff's  Court,  and  two  crimmals  receiving  sen- 
tence of  death  there.  The  ropes  and  mast  of 
that  very  boat  wero  mode  use  of  to  hong  those 
criminals.  This  was  told  the  author  by  several 
who  had  this  histance  related  to  them  by  the 
boat's  crew. 

Several  persons  living  in  a  certain  fiimlly  told 
the  author  that  they  bad  frequently  seen  two 
men  standing  at  a  gentlewoman's  left  hand,  who 
was  thehr  master's  daughter ;  tbey  told  the  men's 
names,  and  being  her  equals,  it  was  not  doubted 
but  she  would  be  married  to  one  of  them,  and  per- 
haps to  the  other  after  the  death  of  the  first. 
Some  time  after  a  third  man  appeared,  who 
seemed  always  to  stand  nearest  to  her  of  the 
three,  but  the  seen  did  not  know  him,  though 
they  could  describe  him  exactly ;  and  within  some 
months  ofter,  this  man,  who  was  seen  last,  ac- 
tually came  to  the  house,  and  fully  answered  the 
description  given  of  him  by  those  who  never  saw 
him  but  in  a  vision,  and  he  married  the  woman 
shortly  after.  Tbey  live  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
both  themselves  and  others  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  instance  when  the  author  saw  them. 

Archibald  Macdonald,  of  the  parish  of  St 
Mnnr's,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  being  reputed  famous 
in  hu  skill  of  foretelling  things  to  come  by  th^ 
second  sight,  happening  to  be  in  the  viUage 
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Knockow  one  night,  and  before  supper  told  the 
ftunily  that  he  had  just  then  seen  the  strangest 
thing  he  ever  saw  in  his  life :  vis. — A  man  with 
an  ugly  long  cap  always  shaking  bis  head,  but 
that  the  strangest  of  all  was  a  little  kind  of  a 
harp  which  he  had  with  four  strings  only,  and 
that  it  had  two  hart's  horns  fixed  in  the  front  of 
it  All  that  heard  this  odd  vision  fell  a  laughing 
at  Archibald,  telling  him  that  he  was  dreaming, 
or  had  not  his  wits  about  him,  since  he  pretended 
to  see  a  thing  which  had  no  being,  and  was  not 
so  much  as  heard  of  in  anv  part  of  the  world. 
All  this  could  not  alter  Arphibald's  opinion,  who 
told  them  that  they  must  excuse  him  if  he 
laughed  at  them  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vision.  Archibald  returned  to  bis  own  house, 
and  within  three  or  four  days  after  a  man  with  a 
cap,  harp,  &0.  came  to  the  bouse,  and  the  harp, 
strings,  horns,  and  cap  answered  the  description 
«f  them  at  first  view,  and  be  shook  his  bead 
when  be  played,  for  he  bad  two  bells  fixed  to  his 
cap.  This  harper  was  a  poor  man,  who  made 
himself  a  buffoon  for  his  bread,  and  was  never 
seen  before  in  those  parts,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
prediction  he  was  In  the  Isle  of  Barray,  which  is 
about  twenty  leagues  distant  firom  that  part  of 
Skye.  This  relation  is  vouched  by  Mr  Daniel 
Martin,  and  all  his  familv,  and  such  as  were  then 
present,  and  they  live  in  the  village  where  this 
oappened. 

One  Daniel  Nicholson,  ndnister  of  St  Mary's, 
in  Skye,  the  parish  in  which  Mr  Archibald  Mac- 
donald  lived,  told  the  author  that  one  Sunday, 
after  sermon,  at  the  Chapel  Uge,  he  took  an 
occasion  to  inquire  of  Archibald  if  ne  still  retslned 
that  unhappy  foculty  of  seeing  the  second  sight, 
and  wished  him  to  get  rid  of  it,  if  possible;  for, 
said  he,  it's  no  true  character  of  a  good  man.  Ar- 
chibald was  highly  displeased,  and  answered  that 
he  hoped  he  was  no  more  unhappy  than  his  neigh- 
bours, for  seeing  what  they  could  not  perceive. 
"  I  bad,*'  said  he,  **  as  serious  thoughts  as  my 
neighbours  in  time  of  hearing  a  sermon  to-day, 
and  even  then  I  saw  a  corpse  laid  on  the  ground 
close  to  the  pulpit ;  and  I  assure  you  it  will  be 
accomplished  shortly,  for  it  was  in  the  day-time." 
There  were  none  in  the  parish  then  sick,  and  few 
are  buried  at  that  little  chapel,  nay,  sometimes 
not  one  in  a  year.  Yet  when  Mr  Nicholson  re- 
turned to  preach  in  the  said  chapel,  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after,  he  found  one  buried  in  the 
very  spot  named  by  Archibald.  This  story  is 
vouched  by  Mr  Nicholson,  the  minister,  and 
several  of  toe  parishioners  still  living. 

NoTK^That  it  is  counted  by  many  an  amiment  of 
somewhat  evil  attending  this  faculty  of  the  second 
sight,  because  there  are  instances  given  of  some 
persons  who  have  been  freed  of  it.  upon  using  some 
Christian  practices.  But  I  shall  hereafter  show 
Uiat  this  opinion  cannot  be  entirely  true. 

Sir  Norman  Madead,  who  has  his  residence  In 
the  Iile  of  Bemera,  whidi  lies  between  the  Ides 
of  N.  Vist  and  Harries,  went  to  the  Isle  of  Skye 
about  business,  without  appointing  any  time  for 
his  return  ^  bis  servants,  in  nis  absence,  being  all 
together  in  the  large  hall  at  night,  one  of  them, 
who  had  the  second  sight*  told  the  rest  they 
most  remove,  for  there  would  be  abundance  of 
company  ui  the  hall  that  night :  one  of  his  fellow 

servants  answered,  that  there  was  Tery  little 


likelihood  of  that,  because  of  the  darkness  of  tbe 
night,  and  tbe  danger  of  comfaiff  throush  the 
rocks  that  lay  round  the  isle.  But  wichin  an 
hour  after  one  of  Sir  Norman's  men  came  to  the 
bouse,  bidding  them  provide  lights,  &c,  fbr  his 
master  had  newly  landed. 

Sir  Norman  being  told  of  this,  called  for  the  seer 
and  examined  him  about  it  He  answered,  that 
he  had  seen  the  spirit  Brownie,  in  human  diape, 
come  several  times  and  make  a  sliow  of  carrying 
an  old  woman,  that  sat  by  tbe  fire,  to  the  door, 
and  at  last  seemed  to  carry  her  out  by  neck  and 
heels;  which  made  him  laugh  heartily,  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  rest  to  conclude  him  mad, 
to  laugh  so  much  without  any  reason.  This 
instance  was  told  the  author  oy  Sir  Norman 
himself. 

Four  men,  ttom  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  Harries, 
went  to  Barbadoes,  and  stayed  there  some  yean ; 
who,  though  they  had  wont  to  see  the  second 
sight  in  their  native  country,  never  saw  it  in 
Barbadoes,  but  upon  their  return  to  England, 
the  first  night  after  their  landing  they  saw  the 
second  sight,  as  the  author  was  told  by  several 
of  their  acquaintance. 

John  Morrison,  who  lives  in  Bemera  of  Harries, 
wears  the  plant  called  fuga  dsBmonum  sewed  in 
the  neck  of  his  coat,  to  prevent  bis  seeing  visions, 
and  says  he  never  saw  any  since  he  first  carried 
that  plant  about  him. 

A  spirit,  by  the  country  people  called  Brownie, 
was  frequently  seen  in  all  the  most  considerable 
families  in  the  ides  and  north  of  Scotland,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tall  man,  having  very  long  brown  hair. 
But  within  these  twenty  years  past  he  lias  been 
seen  but  rarely. 

There  were  spirits  also  that  appeared  in  ih» 
shape  of  women,  horses,  swine,  cats,  and  some 
like  fiery  balls,  which  would  follow  men  in  the 
fidds ;  but  there  have  been  but  few  faistances  ot 
these  for  upwards  of  forty  years  past. 

These  spirits  used  also  to  form  sounds  in  the 
air,  resembling  those  of  a  harp,  pipes,  crowing 
of  a  cock,  and  of  tbe  grinding  or  hand-mills. 
And  sometimes  voices  have  been  heard  in  the 
air  at  night,  dnging  Irish  songs,  the  words  of 
which  songs  some  of  the  author's  acquaintances 
still  retafai ;  one  of  them  resembled  die  voice  of 
a  woman,  who  died  sometime  before,  and  the 
song  related  to  her  state  in  the  other  worid. 
All  these  accounts,  the  author  says,  he  had 
tnm  persons  of  as  great  integrity  as  any  in  the 
world.  So  far  Mr  Martin,  whose  account  is  so 
long  that  I  have  given  the  reader  only  a  short 
abridgment  thereof;  and  shall  therefore  satisfy 
myseii,  without  rdating  any  further  passages,  by 
directing  the  reader  to  others  also,  learned  men, 
who  have  written  on  the  same  subject  L#aurenilus 
Ananias  printed  a  volume  in  Latin,  at  Venice, 
Anno  1571,  about  tbe  nature  of  Damons,  where, 
in  the  third  book,  he  writes  conoeming  the  second 
sight  The  learned  Camerarius  does  Uie  like, 
and  names  a  person  of  bis  own  acquaintance, 
whom  he  testifies  to  haye  bad  that  gift  St 
Austin  himself  testifies  something  (not  very  dif- 
ferent fh»m  what  we  now  call  the  gift  of  the  second 
right)  of  one  Curina,  who  lived  in  tiie  country  of 
Hippo  in  Africa.  Bonaysteau  tells  us  something 
like  it  in  his  « Disc  de  Excell.  et  Dig.  Hominis/ 
concerning  the  spirit  of  Hermotimus.     Bo  do 
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L  ■   J!il»-ilJI    I     !      ■ 

Iftipto  jjarndgtm  «n4  Maximoi  Tyriua  about 
thtipiritQ^AitetcMafc  Cardui  does  the  same  in 
Ut  *  Da  nrm  lariat/  L  8^  o.  84,  of  hia  klmman 
BaadsU  Cuto,  a  ftadant  at  Pkvia.  BaptisCa 
Fdpoaiia  tella  m  of  what  wo  call  tba  aeaoiid  sight, 
ii  ather  woida,  in  bis  1.  1.  'Faot.  at  diet  me- 
■arab.'  o.  A.  Amnik  oor  own  countryman,  the 
Uid  lianiy  Howanl.  in  the  book  ha  wrote  against 
thasmpaaad  pr«pheciea>  in  hia  aeYonteenth  ohap- 
tsr»  iaOs  ni  a  wonderful  story  of  this  kind  of  sight ; 
•ad  sore  that  noble  lord  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unemepHonablo  teatinony  in  a  story  he 
relates  of  his  own  knowledge,  he  having,  other* 
vilSbiitllafiitliilitUnnoftblakind.  MrCotton 
Mather,  a  miniaterofNew  En^^and,  in  his  rela- 
tion  of  the  weaidon  of  tba  faiviaible  world,  in* 
icrtad  b  bk « Ecdesiaatical  History  of  that  Coun* 
tty/pHntedbi  London,  Anno  1708,  hi  foUo,  has 
ghw  aa  sovsnl  insUnoea  of  this  kind,  as  also 
of  BMay  other  ^abolieai  operations.  Mr  Baz- 
tsr^  beek  eonfloming  tba  oertainty  of  the  world 
oripbits,baathalikepffoolsin  ii  Mr  Aubrey. 
Ffllow  of  tba  Eoyal  fiedety,  has  written  largely 
ssafenihig  aaeopd  sighted  persens ;  so  has  Mr 
Bsaaasenttinhla  bookof  Genii  and  Familiar  Spi- 
riti,«babas  ootteoted  ahnoat  all  the  other  acaounts 
tBgethar,  and  aany  ethers,  whose  very  names  it 
woald  be  tedlaoa  to  raoite.  However*  as  there 
in  a  few  more  passages  very  carious  in  them- 
ulvcs,  I  wiH  Tonture  so  fiur  upon  the  reader's 
patisBae  as  not  only  to  recite  the  names  of  the 
atkors,  but  Ao  aeeonnts  tbemselvea,  bi  aa  sac* 
dnetaad  brief  n  manner  aaitis  possible  fwr  any 
oasts  dOk 

Mr  T.  Mny»  in  his  History,  Ub.  a  writes, 
that  sa  old  man  (Uka  an  hermit)  second  sighted, 
u»k  hit  leave  c»f  King  James  I  when  he  came 
teto  Sagland.  He  took  little  notice  of  Prince 
Hmry,  but  addressing  bhnself  to  the  Duke  of 
Ywk  (dnoe  Kii^  Chariea  IX  fell  a  weepmg  to 
duak  what  mieiMtnnes  he  shonhl  undergo,  and 
tkst  be  sboold  bo  one  of  the  most  niserable 
u4  BMst  mabaimy  prinees  that  ever  was. 

A  SeetA  nobleman  sent  for  one  of  these  second 
dghtei  men  out  of  the  Highlands,  to  give  his 
jadtawnt  of  the  then  great  George  ViUiers,  Duke 
•f  HBsMagham.  As  soon  aa  ever  he  saw  him, 
"Phht'^sab  he^  "be  will  come  to  nothbig,  I  see 
•  dsn^  in  hie  breest;"  and  he  was  sUbbedbi 
theWemt  bv  Captain  Fdton,  as  has  been  at 
b»  meonntod  in  eoaso  of  the  foregoing  pages. 

Or  Jemee  Melvin  hath  several  the  Bke  passages 
hkb  History. 

A  esrtsk  oU  man,  in  Sottth  Walea,  told  a  great 
nm  there,  of  the  fortnno  of  his  fiunily,  and  that 
tlmedwdd  not  bo  a  third  aulo  generation.  It 
km  Mien  e«t  nonerdbgly. 

Sb  WDHam  Oi«dalo,  with  his  own  mouth,  in- 
bmsd  mvefal  gentlemen,  that  Mmor- General 
Midtfeten  (aimso  lord)  went  into  the  Highknds 
if  fisetland,  to  oBdanvoor  to  asake  a  party  for 
iiag  Gbariaa  L  An  old  gentleman  (that  was 
wreedi  ^ihtod)  name  and  toM  him  that  his  en- 
^rnar  waa  good,  but  bo  would  bo  nnaoooassAil  { 
tn4msmofcr«  that  they  nmdd  put  the  king  to 
Imlb,  and  that  aevemi  other  attempts  would  be 
■sds,  bnt  al  in  vabi;  but  that  his  son  would 
(MM  in,  b«t  not  reign  a  hmg  time,  but  would 
It  teat  be  restored.  Thia  Lord  Middleton  had 
a  great  IHendsbip  with  the  Laird  Bocconi,  and 


they  made  an  agreement,  that  the  first  of  them 
that  died  should  appear  to  the  other  m  extremity. 
The  Lord  Middleton  was  taken  prisoner  at  Wor- 
cester fight,  and  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  under  three  locks.  Lying  in  his  bed, 
pensive,  Bocconi  appeared  to  him;  my  Lord 
Middleton  aaked  him  if  he  were  dead  or  alive? 
He  said,  dead,  and  that  he  was  a  ghost ;  and 
told  him  that  within  three  days  he  should  escape, 
and  he  did  so,  in  his  wile's  clothes.  When  he 
had  done  his  message  he  gave  a  frisk,  and  said, 

OlTaaa^  OivMuii,  'tit  veiy  itxanm 
In  die  world  to  see  to  taaden  a  aaag*. 

And  then  gathered  up  and  vanished.  This  ac- 
count Sir  William  Dugdale  had  from  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh.  And  this  account  he  hath  writ- 
ten in  a  book  of  Miscellanies,  which  is  now 
deposited  (with  other  books  of  his)  in  the  museum 
at  Oxford. 

T*hus  the  reader  sees  what  great  authorities 
may  be  produced  to  prove  that  wonderful  and  true 
predictions  have  been  delivered  by  many  persons 
gifted  with  the  second  sight.  The  most  learned 
men  in  almost  ail  nations,  who  are  not  in  all  like- 
lihood deceived  themselves ;  the  most  celebrated 
and  authentic  hbtorians^  and  some  divines,  in  Eng- 
land,  who,  it  Is  not  to  be  thought,  have  combined 
together  and  made  It  their  bustnem  to  obtrude 
upon  us  falsehoods  i  persons  of  all  ranks,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  Scotland,  who,  it 
would  be  even  madness  to  think,  would  Jofai  In  a 
confederacy  to  impose  tricks  upon  us,  and  to  per- 


to  the  greatest  of  impostures  as  solemn 
truths  delivered  from  their  own  mouths;  all 
theae,  I  say*  have  unanimously  and  ^as  it  were) 
with  one  voice  asserted,  repeated,  ana  confirmed 
to  us,  that  there  have  been  at  all  tiroes,  and  in 
many  diflerent  nations^  and  that  still  there  are  per- 
sons who^  possessed  with  the  aift  of  a  second  sight, 
predict  things  that  wonderiully  come  to  pass; 
and  seem  to  merit  very  little  len  than  the  name 
of  prophets,  for  their  miraculous  discoveries. 
Now  if  any  man  should  come,  and  without  giviiw 
the  least  manner  of  reason  for  it  (for  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  given  against  such  assertions), 
declare  his  disbelief  of  all  these  authentic,  though 
strange,  accounts;  ean  he  with  reason  imagine 
that  his  incredulity  shall  pass  for  a  token  of  wi^ 
dom ?  Shall  his  obstinacy  conihte  the  learned? 
Shall  his  want  of  faitii  be  thought  justly  to  give 
the  lie  to  ao  many  persons  of  t&  h^host  honour 
and  quality,  and  of  the  most  undoubted  integrity  ? 
In  fine,  shall  his  infidelity,  by  a  reverse  kind  of 
power  to  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  be  able  to  change  the  nature  of 
ihmgs,  turn  and  transmute  truth  Into  folsehood, 
and  make  a  downright  plain  matter  of  fact  to  be 
more  than  a  cAtmsro,  or  an  ens  raHonis  ?  And 
shall  a  manifest  experience  be  so  easily  exploded? 
Taking  it  therefore  for  granted  that  no  modest 
man  whatsoever,  though  never  so  hard  of  belief, 
which  is  certainly  aa  great  a  weakness  as  that 
of  too  mudi  credulity,  will  make  bold  <^)enly  to 
declare  his  disbelief  of  things  so  well  attested; 
and  tafcbm  it  much  more  for  granted  still,  that  it 
if  imposAle  for  any  man  of  common  sense  to 
have  the  front  of  declaring  his  disbelief  of  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  urge  it  for  an  argument 
and  a  reason  why  others  should  disbelieve  them 
too ;  taking  this,  I  say,  as  I  think  I  very  well 
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may,  for  graoted,  I  think  there  remaint  nothing 
further  for  me  to  offer,  before  I  oondade  thU 
chapter,  except  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  simUi- 
tude  there  is  between  those  actions,  which  I  have 
related  above  to  have  been  performed  by  Mr 
Campbell,  and  these  actions,  which  so  many 
learned,  ingenious,  and  noble  authors,  as  I  have 
just  now  quoted,  have  asserted  to  have  been  per- 
formed  by  persons  whom  they  knew  to  be  giifled 
with  the  second  sij^ht. 

As  to  what  is  said  (several  pages  above)  con- 
coming  Duncan  Campbell,  when  a  boy  at  Edin- 
burgh,  that  he  even  told  his  little  companions 
who  would  have  success  at  their  little  matches 
when  they  played  at  marhlas ;  and  that  he  hi- 
formed  a  great  gamester  there,  whose  name  I 
have  disguised  under  that  of  Count  Cog,  what 
times  he  should  choose  to  play  if  he  would  win, 
as  ludicrous  as  it  may  have  appeared  to  be,  and 
as  much  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  my  readers  to 
carry  with  it  nothing  better  than  the  face  of 
invention  and  the  air  of  fiction,  vet  if  they  will 
be  at  the  pahis  of  comparing  that  passage  of 
Duncan  Campbell's  with  the  account  given  in 
this  chapter  from  the  mouth  of  Sir  Norman 
Maclead,  concerning  a  man  who,  though  he 
never  played  at  tables  in  his  Ufe,  faistructed  a 
skilfhl  gamester,  when  he  was  at  a  stand,  to 
place  one  of  his  men  right,  upon  which  the  whole 
game  depended,  which  the  ignorant  fellow,  when 
asked  how  he  came  to  do  it,  said  he  was  directed 
to  by  tho  spirit  Brownie ;  whoever,  I  say,  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  these  passages  toge- 
ther, will  find  they  bear  a  very  near  resemblance, 
and  that  the  way  we  may  most  reasonably  ac^ 
count  for  Duncan  Campbell's  prediction,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  must  be  that  he  was  at  that  time 
directed  by  bis  little  genius  or  familiar  spirit, 
which  I  described  hi  the  precedent  pages,  as  this 
fellow  was  by  the  spirit  Brownie,  aocordhig  to 
Sir  Norman  Madead's  assertion,  which  spirit 
Brownie,  as  Mr  Marten,  a  very  good  and  credited 
writer,  assures  us  m  his  *  History  of  the  Western 
Islands,*  dedicated  to  the  Ute  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  It  a  8{^t  usually  seen  all  over  that 
country. 

If  the  reader  recollects,  he  will  remember  like- 
wise that  in  the  little  discourse  which  I  mentioned 
to  have  been  held  between  me  and  this  Duncan 
Campbell  when  a  boy  concerning  his  little  genius, 
I  there  say  the  boy  ngnifled  to  me,  that  he  smelt 
venison,  and  was  sure  that  some  would  come  to 
his  mother's  house  shortly  after;  accordingly  I 
came  thither  that  momhig  from  the  death  of  a 
deer,  and  ordered  a  part  of  it  to  be  brought  after 
me  to  her  house.  Now  Mr  Blarten^s  twelfth 
observation  about  the  second  siglit  in  this  chapter 
clears  it  plainly  up  that  this  knowledge  in  the 
boy  proceeded  from  the  gift  of  second  sight. 
Not  to  give  the  reader  too  often  the  trouble  of 
lookinff  back  in  order  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 
what  f  say,  I  will  here  repeat  that  observation, 
which  is  as  follows :  things  are  also  foretold  by 
smelling  sometimes ;  for  example,  fish  or  flesh  is 
frequently  smelt  in  the  fire,  when  at  the  same 
time  neither  of  the  two  are  in  the  house,  or  In 
any  probability  like  to  be  had  In  it  for  soma 
weeks  or  months.  This  smell  several  persons 
have  who  are  endued  with  the  second  signt,  and 
it  is  always  accomplished  soon  aftf  r. 


But  I  will  here  omit  any  ftirther  remaiks  by  i 
way  of  accounting  how  he  oompanod  his  pre-  :' 
dictions  when  a  boy,  either  by  the  intervention  ;i 
of  his  genfais  or  the  gift  of  a  teeond  sfa^ht;  and  i! 
examine  how  neariy  thoae  thiogi  which  I  have  Ij 
related  to  have  been  done  by  him  in  his  more  I 
advanced  Tears,  when  he  took  up  the  profession  ' 
of  a  predietor  hi  London,  eorrwpond  with  the  ! 
accounts  given  in  this  chapter  about  a  second  i 
sight,  and  how  near  a  resemblance  the  things  I 
done  by  him  bear  to  those  things  that  are  to  ' 
well  attested  to  have  been  performed  by  others,  ■  j 
through  the  effloaeious  power  of  this  wonderful  j 
foculty. 

First,  then,  If  we  have  a  mind  to  make  a  tole-    I 
rable  guess  which  way  Mr  Campbell  came  ac-    '. 
quainted  that  the  death  of  the  beautiful  youog^    I 
ladv,  Mbs  W^lw— d^  was  so  near  at  hand,    I 
and  that,  though  she  was  so  universally  admired,    : 
she  would  die  unmarried ;  the  aooounts  given  of 
other  second-sighted  persons  bk  the  like  cases, 
will  put  us  In  the  most  probable  way  of  guessing 
right     This  is  explaiimd  by  the  seventh  obser- 
vation in  this  chapter,  where  it  is  said  from  Mr 
Marten  that  when  a  shroud  Is  perceived  about 
one,  it  is  a  sure  prognostic  of  death ;  the  time  is 
judged  according  to  the  he%ht  of  it  about  the 
person,  for  if  it  be  not  seen  above  the  middle, 
death  is  not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a 
year  or  longer,  but  as  it  oomes  nearer  to  the 
head  it  is  expected  sooner ;  if  to  the  very  head, 
it  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  within  a  few  days, 
if  not  hours.     Of  this  we  have  an  example,  of 
which  Mr  Marten  was  an  eye-witness,  coocemiog 
the  death  of  his  own  acquaintance ;  but  he  did 
not  hi  the  least  regard  it  till  the  death  of  the 
person,  about  the  time  foretold*  confirmed  to  him 
the  certainty  of  the  prediction. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  ignominious  death  that 
Irwin  came  to,  and  which  he  predicted  to  his 
mother  so  long  before  when  she  was  in  flou- 
rishing circumstances,  and  when  there  was  no 
appearance  that  any  of  her  children  should  be 
brought  to  a  beggarly  conditiont  and  learn  among 
base  gangs  of  company  to  thieve  and  be  carried 
to  the  gallows.  The  story  told  in  this  chapter 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Harries  sailing 
round  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  seeing  the  apparition 
of  two  men  hanging  by  the  ropes  on  the  mast  of 
their  vessel,  and  when  they  came  to  the  opposite  ' 
main  land  finding  two  criminals  just  sentenced  to 
death  by  Sir  Donald  M*Dona]d,  and  seeing  their 
own  very  mast  and  ropes  made  choice  of  for 
their  execution,  clears  up  the  manner  how  Mr 
Campbell  might  predict  this  of  Irwin  likewise  by 
the  force  of  the  second  sight 

Thirdly,  as  to  Mr  Campbell's  telttng  Chris- 
tallina,  the  belle  and  chief  toast  of  the  court, 
and  Urbana,  the  reigninff  beauty  of  the  city, 
that  they  should  shortly  be  married,  and  who 
were  to  be  their  husbands ;  it  is  a  thing  he  has 
done  almost  every  day  fai  his  ttfe  to  one  woman 
or  other  that  comes  to  consult  him  about  the 
man  she  is  to  be  married  to ;  the  manner  he 
probably  takes  hi  dobg  this,  may  be  likewise 
explafaied  by  the  foregofaig  story  hi  this  chapter 
about  the  servants  who  said  they  saw  three  men 
standing  by  the  left  hand  of  their  master's  daugh. 
ter,  and  that  he  that  was  nearest  would  marry 
her  first,  whom  they  plainly  and  exactly  de- 
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crIbMl,  though  they  had  never  teen  him  but  in 
their  vision,  as  appeared  afterwards.  Por  within 
(Mie  months  after  the  very  man  described  did 
eome  to  the  honte  and  did  marry  her.  Vide  the 
eighth  observation  of  the  second  sight. 

Foarthly,  as  to  the  predictions  delivered  by 
,  Mr  Canpbell  to  the  merchant,  which  are  set 

>  down  at  length  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  know 
'  no  better  way  at  guessing  the  manner  how  the 

second  sight  operated  in  him  at  that  time,  than 
I  by  eorojMuing  them  to  these  two  instances,  which 
I  1  brieily  repeat,  becanse  they  are  eet  down  at 
lei^h  bnfbre  in  this  chapter.  And  flrst  it  mav 
be  asked  how  did  the  second  sight  operate  in  Mr 
Campbell  when  it  gave  him  to  know  that  the 
merdiant*s  ships,  which  repeated  intelligences 
had  in  appearance  confirmed  to  be  lost,  were  at 
tliat  time  safe,  and  would  return  securely  home 
into  the  harbour  designed?  The  best  way  of 
accounting  for  it  that  I  know,  is  by  the  story 

>  Chat  8ir  Norman  M'Lead  is  above  affirmed  to 
■  have  told  with  his  own  mouth  concerning  a  ser- 
'  rant  of  hb  who  rightly  foretold  his  returning 

home  and  landing  on  the  isle  of  Bemcra  one 
night,  where  his  residence  was,  when  there  was 
very  little  or  no  likelihood  [of  it,  because  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  danger  of  coming 
through  the  rocks  that  lie  round  the  isle.  When 
Sir  Norman  examined  him  about  it,  he  answered 
that  he  knew  it  by  a  vision  of  the  spirit  Brownie ; 
and  lience  it  may  be  the  most  probably  conjec- 
tured that  Mr  Campbell's  knowledge  of  the 
merchant's  ships  being  safe,  came  from  a  vision 
of  his  particular  genius  or  familiar  spirit  which 
we  spoke  of  before.  What  I  have  already  in- 
stanced in,  is,  I  think,  sufficient  with  regard  to 
the  wonderful  things  which  Mr  Campl^ll  has 
performed,  either  by  the  intervention  of  a  genius 
or  the  power  of  a  second  sigfit.  But  as  he  has 
frequently  done  a  great  many  amazing  perform- 
ances, which  seem  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  cannot  be  well  and  clearly  explained  to 
have  done  either  by  the  intervention  of  his  fami- 
liar spfalt  and  genius,  or  by  the  power  of  the 
seoood-sighted  fiicuhy,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  third  means,  by  which  only  such  predic- 
tions and  practices  can  be  compassed,  before  we 
expound  these  new  mvsteries,  which  appear  like 
incredible  riddles  and  enigmas  at  the  fi  st ;  and 
this  third  means  which  we  must  have  recourse 
to  for  expounding  these  strange  acts  of  his,  is  a 
dne  consideration  of  the  force  and  power  of 
oaUiral  magic,  which,  together  with  a  narrative 
of  the  acts  which  he  seems  msgically  to  bring 
about,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  Via 

Err  before  we  proceed  to  our  disquisitions  con- 
cerning the  power  and  efficacy  of  natural  magic, 
and  examine  what  mysterious  operations  may  be 
brought  about  and  compassed  by  magical  prac- 
tices, and  before  we  take  a  further  survey  of  what 
Mr  CampbeO  has  performed  in  this  kind,  that  re- 
lates to  nis  profession  and  the  public  port  of  his 
fife,  which  concerns  other  people  as  well  as  him- 
self,  I  shall  here  relate  some  Angular  adventures 
that  he  passed  through  in  his  private  life,  and 
which  n^^rd  only  his  own  person.  In  order  to 
thisy  I  must  return  back  to  the  year  1702,  about 


which  time  some  unaccountable  turns  of  for- 
tone  attended  him  in  his  own  private  capa- 
city, which  must  be  very  surprising  and  en- 
tertaining to  my  readers,  when  they  find  a  man, 
whose  foresight  was  always  so  great  a  help  and 
assistance  to  others  who  consulted  him  in  their 
own  future  ailhirs,  helpless  (as  it  has  been  an  ob- 
servation concerning  all  such  men  in  the  account 
of  the  second  s^ht),  and  blind  in  his  own  future 
afifairs,  tossed  up  and  down  by  inevitable  and 
spiteful  accidents  of  fortune,  and  made  the 
May-game  of  chance  and  hazard,  as  if  that  way- 
ward and  inconstant  goddess  wos  resolved  to 
punish  him,  when  she  catched  him  on  the  blind 
side,  for  having  such  a  quick  insight  and  pene- 
trating fstculty  in  other  peopIe*s  matters,  and 
scrutinising  too  narrowly  into  her  mysteries,  and 
80  sometimes  preventing  those  fatal  intentions  of 
hers,  into  which  she  would  fain  lead  many  mor- 
tals hood-winked,  and  before  they  knew  where 
they  were.  In  this  light,  these  mighty  and  fa. 
mous  seers  seem  to  be  bom  for  tho  benefit  and 
felicity  of  others,  but  at  the  same  to  be  bom  to 
unhappiness  themselves.  And  certahnly,  inas< 
much  as  we  consider  them  as  useful  and  bene- 
ficial, often,  but  always  satisfactory,  to  persons 
who  are  curious  in  their  inquiries  about  theh* 
fortunes,  it  will  be  natural  to  those  of  us,  who 
have  the  least  share  of  generosity  in  our  minds, 
to  yield  our  pity  and  compassion  to  them,  when 
they  sre  remarkably  unfortunate  themselves,  es- 
pecially when  Uiat  calamity  seems  more  particu- 
larly to  light  upon  them  for  their  ability  and  en- 
deavour to  consult  the  good  fortune  of  other 
folks. 

About  the  above-mentioned  year  1702,  Duncan 
Cimipbdl  grew  a  little  tired  of  his  profession. 
Such  a  multitude  of  followers  troubled  him, 
several  of  whom  were  wild  youths  and  came  to 
banter  him,  and  many  more  too  inquisitive  fe- 
males, to  tease  him  with  endless  impertinences, 
and  who,  the  more  he  told  them,  had  still  the 
more  to  ask,  and  whose  curiosity  was  never  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  besides  this  he  was  so  much  envied, 
and  had  so  many  malicious  artifices  daily  practised 
ag^st  him,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  oil  his  pro- 
fession. He  had,  I  know,  followed  it  pretty  closely, 
from  the  time  I  first  saw  him  in  London,  which 
was,  I  think,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1696,  till 
the  year  1702,  with  very  good  success;  and  in 
those  few  years,  he  had  got  together  a  pretty 
round  sum  of  money.  Our  young  seer  was  now 
at  man*s  estate,  and  had  leamed  the  notion  that 
be  was  to  be  his  own  governor,  so  fstr  as  to  be  his 
own  counsellor  too  in  what  road  of  life  he  was  to 
take ;  and  this  consideration,  no  doubt,  worked 
with  deeper  impression  on  his  mind  than  it  usually 
does  on  others  that  are  In  the  same  blossoming 
pride  of  manhood,  because  it  might  appear  more 
natural  for  him  to  believe  that  be  had  a  suffi- 
cient abOity  to  be  his  own  proper  adviser,  who 
had  given  so  many  others,  and  some  more  aged 
than  himself,  counsel  with  very  good  success. 
Now  every  experienced  person  knows  that  when 
manhood  is  yet  green  it  is  still  in  the  same  dan- 
gerous condition  as  a  young  plant,  which  is 
liable  to  be  warped  by  a  thousand  cross  fortuitous 
accidents  if  good  measures  be  not  taken  to  sup- 
port it  against  all  the  contingent  shocks  it  may 
meet  with  ft^m  the  weather  or  otherwise.     Now 
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it  W«i8  his  misfortane  to  be  made  averse  to  busi* 
tipss  which  he  loved  before  by  having  too  much 
of  it)  utid  to  be  so  soured  by  meeting  with  nume* 
nous  perplexities  and  malicious  rubs  laid  in  his 
Way  by  invidious  people  (who  are  the  useless 
and  injurious  busy-bodies,  that  always  repine  at 
the  good  of  others,  and  rejoice  to  do  harm  to  the 
dilij^eot  and  assiduous,    though  they    reap  no 
profit  by  it  themselves),  that  he  was  disgusted 
and  deterred  entirely  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
profession,  by  which  be  got  not  only  a  compe- 
tent but    a  copious  and  plentiful  subsistence. 
Nay  indeed  this  was  another  mischirf'  arising  to 
him  from  his  having  so  much  busineti  that  he 
had  got  money  enough  to  leave  it  off,  when  the 
perplexities  of  it  bad  made  him  willing  to  do  so, 
and  to  live  very  comfortably  and  handtomelv  like 
a  gentleman  without  it  for  a  time;  and  we  know 
the  youngest  men  are  not  wont   to  look  the 
farthest  before  them  in  matters  that  concern 
their  own  welfare.     Now,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
thus  taken  a  disgust  to  business  and  application, 
and  was  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  with  the  per- 
plexities of  it,  it  must  be  as  natural  for  him,  we 
know,  to  search  for  repose  in  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, viz,  recreation  and  idleness,  as  it  is  for  a 
roan  to  seek  rest  after  toil,  to  sleep  after  a  day's 
labour,  or  to  fit  down  after  a  lonff  and  tiresome 
walk.     Bat  there  are  two  very  distinct  forts  of 
idleness,  and  two  very  different  kinds  of  recrea- 
tions ;  there  is  a  shameful  idleness  which  is  no 
better  than  downright  sloth;  and  there  is  a 
splendid  kind  of  indolence  where  a  man,  having 
token  an    aversion  to  the  wearisomeness  of  a 
business  which  properly  belongs  to  him,  neglects 
not  however  to  employ  his  thoughts,  when  they 
are  vacant  from  what  they  ought  more  chiefly 
to  be  about,  in  other  matters  not  entirely  un- 
profitable in  life,  the  exercise  of  which  he  finds 
he  can  follow  with  more  abundant  ease  and  satis- 
faction.    There  are  some  sorts  of  recreations 
too  that  are  mean,  sordid,  and  base ;  others  that 
are  very  innocent,  though  very  diverting,  and 
that  will  give  one  the  very  next  most  valuable 
qualifications  of  a  gentleman  after  those  which 
are  obtained  by  a  more  serious  application  of  the 
mind.     The  idea  which  I  have  already  given  my 
readers  of  our  Duncan  Campbell  will  easily  make 
them  judge  before  I  tell  tnem,  which  way,  in 
these  two  ways,  his  genius  would  naturally  lead 
him ;  and  that  when  he  grew  an  idle  man  he 
would  rather  indulge  himself  with  applying  his 
mind  to  the  shining  trifles  of  li£e  than  be  wholly 
slothful  and  inactive;  and  that  when  he  diverted 
himself  he  would  not  do  it  after  a  sordid  base 
manner,  as  having  a  better  taste  and  a  relish  for 
good  company,  but  that  his  recreations  would 
still  be  the  recreations  of  a  gentleman.     And 
just  accordingly  as  my  readers  would  naturally 
judge  before-band  in  his  case,  so  it  reafly  hap- 
pened.    The  moment  he  shook  off  business,  and 
dismissed  the  thoughts  of  it,  his  senius  led  him 
to  a  very  gallant  way  of  life;  in  ma  lodgings,  in 
his  entertainments,  in  paying  and  receiving  visits, 
in  coffee-houses,  hi  taverns,  in  fendng-schoolp, 
in  balls,  and  other  public  asBemblies,  in  all  ways, 
In  fine,  both   at  nome   and   abroad,  Duncan 
Campbell  was  a  well-comported  and  civil  gentle- 
man ;  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  nothing  of 
the  man  of  business  appeared  about  him.    But  a 


gentleman's  life  without  a  gentlemao's  estate, 
however  shining  and  pleaaant  it  may  be  for  a 
time,  will  certainly  end  in  sorrow  if  not  in  iafismy ; 
and,  comparing  ufe,  as  moralists  do,  to  a  day, 
one  may  safely  pronounce  this  truth  to  all  the 
splendid  idlers  I  have  mentioned,  that  if  they 
hjEive  sunshiny  weather  till  noon,  yet  the  afternoon 
of  their  life  will  be  very  stormy*  rainy,  and 
uncomfortable ;  and  perhape  just  at  the  end  of 
their  journey,  to  carry  on  the  metaphor  throiigb- 
out,  close  hi  the  darkest  kind  of  night.  Of  this, 
as  I  was  a  man  of  years,  and  more  experienoed 
in  the  world  than  he,  1  took  upon  me  to  forewarn 
Mr  Campbell,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  the  first 
dangerous  fit  of  this  elegant  idleness  bad  seized 
him.  But  when  will  young  men,  by  so  much  the 
more  head-strong  as  they  have  less  of  the  beard* 
be  guided  and  brought  to  learn,  and  when  shall 
we  see  that  happy  age,  in  which  the  grey  heads 
of  old  men  shall  be  clapped  upon  the  shoulders 
of  youth  ?  1  told  him,  that  in  this  one  thing  he 
ought  to  consult  me,  and  acknowledge  me  to  be 
a  true  prophet,  if  I  told  him  the  end  of  the 
seeming  merry  steps  in  life  he  was  now  taking 
would  infallibly  bnng  him  to  a  labyrinth  of 
difficulties,  out  of  which  if  he  extricated  himself 
at  all,  he  would  at  least  find  it  a  laborious  pieee 
of  work.  His  taste  had  been  already  vitiated 
with  the  sweets  which  lay  at  the  top  of  the 
bitter  draught  of  fortune,  and  my  honest  rugged 
counsel  came  too  late  to  prevail,  when  his  fancy 
had  decoyed  and  debauched  his  judgment,  and 
carried  it  over  into  another  interest,  f  remember 
1  writ  down  to  him  the  moral  story,  where  vicious 
pleasure  and  virtue  are  j>icturea  by  the  philo- 
sopher to  appear  before  Hercules,  to  court  him 
into  two  several  paths.  I  told  him  more  parti- 
cularly, since  he  had  not  an  estate  to  go  through 
with  the  gentlemanly  life,  as  he  called  it,  that  ii 
he  followed  the  alluring  pleasures,  which  endea. 
voured  to  tempt  Hercules,  he  would  involve 
himself  at  last  in  a  whole  heap  of  miseries,  out 
of  which  it  would  be  more  than  an  Herculean 
labour  for  him  to  disentangle  himself  again.  If 
he  had  been  a  man  that  could  have  ever  heard 
with  either,  1  would  have  told  the  reader,  in  a 
very  £uniliar  idiom,  that  he  turned  the  deaf  ear 
to  me ;  for  he  did  not  nund  one  syllable  nor  tittle 
of  the  prescf  iptions  1  had  set  down  for  him,  no 
more  than  if  he  had  never  read  them;  but 
varying  the  phrase  a  little,  I  may  say  at  leas^ 
when  he  should  have  looked  upou  my  counsel 
with  all  the  eyes  he  had,  he  turned  the  blind 
side  upon  it.  f  was  resolved  to  make  use  of  the 
reVenge  natural  to  a  man  of  years,  and  therefore 
applied  that  reproachful  proverb  to  him,  which 
we  ancients  deught  much  in  making  use  of  to 
youths  that  follow  their  own  false  and  hot 
imaginations,  and  will  not  heed  the  cooler  dictates 
of  age,  experience,  and  wisdom.  Accordingly  I 
wrote  down  to  him  these  words,  and  left  him  in 
a  seeming  passion—"  I  am  very  well  assured, 
young  man*  you  think  me  that  am  old  to  be  a 
fool ;  but  I,  that  am  old,  absolutely  know  you 
who  are  a  young  fellow,  to  be  a  downright  fool ; 
and  so  I  leave  you  to  follow  your  own  ways,  till 
sad  and  woful  experience  teaches  you  to  know 
it  your  ownself^  and  makes  you  come  to  me  to 
own  it  of  your  own  accord.*'  As  I  was  going 
away  after   this   tart   admonition  and  severe 
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I  had  a  mind  to  ob«erve  his  coun- 
and  1  saw  him  smfle,  which  I  rightly 
Mostniad  to  be  done  In  contempt  of  the  advice 
of  age,  and  in  the  gaiety  and  fhllnets  of  conceit 
which  youth  entertains  of  its  own  fbnd  opinions 
and  hajr-hrained  rash  resolres.  He  was  got 
into  the  eompany  of  a  very  pretty  set  of  gentlemen, 
j^oi»  fortunes  were  superior  to  his;  but  he 
mlowed  the  same  genteel  exercises,  as  fencing, 
&&•  and  made  one  at  all  their  public  entertain- 
ssenta ;  and  so  beinc  at  an  equal  espenoe,  with 
theee,  who  ooald  well  ailbrd  to  spena  what  they 
did  out  of  their  estates;  he  went  on  very 
pteaasntly  for  a  tfane,  still  spending  and  never 
getting,  without  e?er  considering  that  It  must, 
by  in«vitftMe  consequence,  iUl  to  his  lot  at  last 
to  be  entirely  reduced  to  a  stoto  of  indigence 
and  wutiL  And  what  commonly  heightens  the 
I  nIsibrfenDe  of  such  men  (and  so  of  all  gentlemen'^ 
yonnger  brother),  who  live  upon  the  ready 
money  that  is  given  them  for  their  portions,  is, 
that  the  prosperity  they  live  in  for  a  time  gains 
them  credit  enough  just  to  bring  them  in  debt, 
and  render  them  more  miserable  than  those  very 
wretches  who  never  had  either  any  money  or 
eredik  at  alL  They  run  themselves  into  debt 
out  of  shames  and  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
sppearing  ruined  men  as  long  as  they  can,  and 
then,  when  their  tempers  are  soured  by  adversity, 
they  grow  tired  of  their  own  Uves,  and  then,  in 
a  quarrel,  they  or  some  other  gentJeman,  perhaps, 
is  ran  tfaronglk,  or  else,  being  hunted  by  baflin, 
they  esereiee  their  swords  upon  those  pursuers. 
Thiis^  where  gentlemen  will  not  consider  their 
circoaaatanoes,  their  very  prosperity  Is  a  cause 
0^  and  aggravatea  their  roiMry ;  thdr  very  pride 
(which  was  a  decent  pride  at  Ifarst),  fai  keeping 
op  anil  maiBtaining  their  credit,  subjects  them 
too  often  to  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  acts, 
and  that  oourage,  which  was  of  a  laudable  kind, 
tana  into  a  bmtlsh  and  savage  rage ;  and  all  the 
fine,  eateemed,  flourishing,  and  happy  gentleman 
ends  and  is  lost  In  the  contemned  poor  and 
miserahle  desperado,  whose  portion  at  last  Is 
confiaemeot  and  a  gaol,  and  sometimes  even 
worse,  and  what  I  shall  not  so  much  as  name 
here,  bto  many  of  these  calamities  Mr  Campbell 
had  brongfat  himself,  before  it  was  long,  by  his 
luciiUeaimiw,  and  running,  acoonUiMf  to  the  wild 
dictates  of  youth,  counter  to  all  sound  and 
wholesome  advice.  He  had,  it  seems,  run 
hianetf  into  debt,  and  one  di^,  as  he  was  at  a 
coflbe-houae,  the  sign  of  the  Three  Crowns,  In 
Great  Qneen-street,  In  rushed  four  ballilh  upon 
Inm,  who,  befang  directed  by  the  creditor's  wife, 
bad  watched  him  into  that  house,  and  told  him 
they  bad  a  warrant  against  him,  and  upon  his 
not  answering,  they  being  unacquainted  with  his 
being  deaf  and  dumb,  oflrered  to  seise  his  sword. 
He  startled  al  their  oilbriuff  of  violence,  and 
taking  them  for  rulBans  (whidi  he  had  often  met 
witbX  repelled  hii  assaulters,  and  drawing  his 
Bweid,  as  one  man  mere  bold  than  the  rest, 
cJoaed  In  with  him,  he  shortened  his  blade,  and  in 
the  Mt  pinned  the  fellow  through  the  shoulder, 
and  Uraself  through  the  leg,  to  the  floor. 
After  thai  he  stood  at  bay  with  all  the  four 
ollloei%  when  the  most  mischievous  assailant  of 
them  all.  the  creditor's  wtib,  ventured  to  step  into 
tlie  fray,  and  very  barbarously  took  hold  of  that 


nameless  part  of  the  man,  for  which  as  she  was 
a  married  woman,  nature  methinks  should  have 
taught  her  to  have  a  greater  tenderness,  and 
almost  squeesed  and  crushed  those  vitals  to  death. 
But  at  last  he  got  fVee  ftom  them  all,  and  was 
going  away  as  ihst  as  he  could,  not  knowing  what 
consequences  might  ensue.  But  the  woman, 
who  simed  herself  at  committing  murder  in  the 
most  savage  and  inhuman  manner,  ran  out  after 
him,  crying  out,  murder  I  murder  t  as  loud  as  she 
could,  and  idarmed  the  whole  street.  The 
baflifft  following  the  woman,  and  being  bloody 
fh>m  head  to  foot,  by  means  of  the  wound  he 
received,  gave  credit  to  the  outcry.  The  late 
Eart  Rivert*6  fbotmen  happening  to  be  at  the 
door,  ran  immediately  to  stop  the  supposed 
murderer,  and  they  indeed  did  take  him  at  last, 
but  perceived  their  mistake,  and  discovered  that, 
instead  of  behig  assistanta  In  taking  a  man  whom 
thev  thought  to  be  a  murderer  endeavouring  to 
make  his  escape  from  the  hands  of  justice,  tney 
had  only  been  tricked  in,  by  that  fhlse  cry,  to  be 
adjutants  to  a  bailiff  In  retaking  a  gentleman, 
who  by  so  gallant  a  defence,  had  rescued  himself 
fh>m  the  dangers.of  a  prison ;  and  when  they  had 
discovered  this  their  mistake,  they  were  mighty 
sorry  for  what  they  had  done.  The  most  active 
and  busy  among  the  eari*s  footmen  was  a  Duteh- 
matt,  and  the  earl  happeaing  to  be  hi  a  room  next 
the  streets  and  hemng  the  outcry  of  murder, 
stepped  to  the  window,  and  seeing  his  own  i 
servants  In  the  midst  of  a  bustle,  examined  the 
Dutohman  how  the  matter  stood,  and  behig  told 
it,  chid  the  man  for  being  concerned  in  stopping 
a  gentleman  that  was  getting  fret  fh>m  such 
troublesome  companions.  But  the  Dutohman 
excused  himself  uke  a  Dutchman,  by  making  a 
very  merry  blunder  for  a  reply  "  Sacramento,** 
said  he,  to  his  lord,  "If  I  had  thought  they  were 
balliife,  I  would  have  fought  for  the  poor  dumb 
gentlemen,  but  then  why  had  not  he  told  me  they 
were  bailift,  my  lord?" 

In  short,  Duncan  Campbell  was  caried  off  as 
their  prisoner;  but  the  bailiff  that  was  wounded 
was  led  back  to  the  coffee-house,  where  he 
pretended  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he 
despaired  of  living  an  hour.  The  proverb, 
however,  was  of  the  fellow's  side,  and  he  recovered 
sooner  than  other  people  expected  he  could. 
As  soon  as  all  danger  was  over,  an  action  for 
damages  and  smart  money,  as  their  term  is,  was 
brought  against  Mr  Campbell ;  the  damages 
were  exaggerated,  and  the  demand  was  so  extra- 
vagant, that  Duncan  Campbell  was  neither  able, 
just  at  that  time,  nor  willing,  had  he  been  able, 
to  pay  so  much,  as  he  thought,  in  his  own  wrong, 
and  having  no  bail,  and  being  ashamed  to  make 
his  case  known  to  his  better  sort  of  friends,  who 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  help  him  at  a  dead 
lift,  he  was  hurried  away  to  gaol  by  the  bailiffk, 
who  showed  such  a  malignant  and  insolent 
pleasure  as  commonly  attends  powerful  revenge, 
when  they  put  him  into  the  Marshalsea.  There 
he  lay  in  confinement  six  weeks,  till  at  last  four 
or  five  of  his  chief  friends  came  by  mere  chance 
to  hear  of  it — immediately  they  consulted  about 
his  deliverance,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  con- 
tribute  for  his  enlargement,  and  they  accord* 
ingly  went  across  the  water  together,  and  procured 
It  out  of  hand. 
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Two  of  his  benefactora  were  offloen,  and  were' 
just  then  going  over  to  Flanders.  Duncan 
Campbell,  to  whom  they  communicated  their 
design,  was  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  a 
military  way,  out  of  a  roving  kind  of  humour, 
raised  in  him  partly  by  his  having  taken  a  sort 
of  aversion  to  his  own  profession  in  town,  and 
partly  by  his  finding,  that  he  could  not  live, 
without  following  a  profession  as  had  done,  any 
longer.  He,  over  a  bottle,  frankly  imparted  his 
mind  to  them  at  large ;  he  signified  to  them  that 
he  hoped,  since  they  had  lately  done  him  so  great 
a  favour  in  freeing  him  from  one  captivity,  they 
would  not  think  him  too  urgent,  if  be  pressed  for 
one  favour  further,  upon  natures  so  generous  as 
theirs,  by  whom  he  took  as  great  a  pleasure  in 
being  obliged,  as  he  could  receive,  in  being  capable 
of  obliging  others.  He  wrote  to  them  that  the 
fioLvour  he  meant  wa«  to  redeem  him  from  another 
captivity,  almost  as  irksome  to  him  as  that  out 
of  which  they  had  lately  ransomed  him.  This 
captivity,  continued  be,  is,  being  either  forced  to 
follow  my  old  profession,  which  I  have  taken  an 
entire  disgust  to,  for  a  maintenance,  or  being 
forced  to  live  in  a  narrower  way  than  suits  with 
my  genius,  and  the  better  taste  I  have  of  higher 
life.  Such  a  state,  gentlemen,  you  know,  is 
more  unpalatable  than  half- pay ;  it  is  like,  either 
being  forced  to  i^o  upon  the  forlorn  hope,  or  else 
(ike  a  man's  being  an  entirely  cashiered  and  broken 
officer,  that  had  no  younger  brother's  fortune, 
and  no  other  support  but  his  commission.  Thus, 
though  you  have  set  my  body  at  liberty,  my  soul 
is  still  under  an  imprisonment,  and  will  bo  till 
I  leave  England,  and  can  find  means  of  visiting 
Flanders,  which  I  can  do  no  otherwise  than  by 
the  advantage  of  having  you  for  my  convoy.  I 
have  a  mighty  longing  to  experience  some  part 
of  a  military  life,  and  I  fancy,  if  you  will  grant 
me  your  interest,  and  introduce  me  to  the  valiant 
young  Lord  Lome,  and  be  spokesman  for  a 
dumb  man,  I  shall  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception;  and  as  for  you,  gentlemen,  alter 
having  named  that  great  patron  and  pattern  of 
courage  and  conduct  in  the  field,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  the  very  name  I  bear,  if  you  had  not  known 
roe,  would  have  made  you  take  me  for  a  person 
of  a  military  genius,  and  that  I  should  do  nothing 
but  what  would  become  a  British  soldier  and  a 
gentleman ;  nothing,  in  fine,  that  should  make 
you  repent  the  recommendation. 

These  generous  and  gallant  friends  of  his,  it 
seems,  complied  with  his  request,  and  promised 
they  would  make  application  for  him  to  the  Lord 
Lome,  and  Duncan  Campbell  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  get  his  bag  and  baggage  ready  and  provide 
himself  with  a  pass.  His  baggage  was  not  very 
long  a  getting  together,  and  he  had  it  in  tolerable 
ffood  order,  and  as  for  his  pass,  a  brother  of  the 
Lord  Forbes  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  him  one, 
upon  the  first  application  Duncan  made  to  him. 

Accordingly  in  a  few  days  afterwards  they 
went  on  board,  and  having  a  speedy  and  easy 
passage,  arrived  soon  at  Rotterdam.  Duncan 
met  with  some  of  his  English  acquaintance  in 
that  town,  and  his  mind  being  pretty  much  bent 
upon  rambling,  and  seeing  all  the  curiosities, 
customsb  and  humours  he  could  in  all  the  foreign 
places  he  was  to  pass  through ;  he  went,  out  of 
a  frolic,  with  some  genUemen  next  day,  in  a  boat, 


to  an  adjacent  village,  to  make  merry  over  a 
homely  Dutch  entertainment,  the  intended  repast 
being  to  consist  of  what  the  boors  there  count  a 
rreat  delicacy,  brown  bread  and  white  beer. 
He  walked  out  of  sight  from  his  company,  and 
they  lost  one  another;  and  strolling  about  by 
himself  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  as  they  call  it 
there,  after  the  bell  has  tolled,  Duncan  Campbell, 
who  neither  knew  their  laws,  nor,  if  he  had,  was 
capable  of  being  guided  by  the  notice  which 
their  laws  ordain,  was  taken  into  custody  in  the 
village  for  that  night,  and  carried  away  the  next 
day  to  Williamstadt,  where  he  was  taken  for  a 
spy,  and  put  into  a  dose  imprisonment  for  three 
or  four  days. 

But  some  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  had  been  in 
company  with  Mr  Campbell  at  Mr  Cloysterman's, 
a  painter  in  Covent-garden,  made  their  application 
to  the  magistrate  and  got  him  released ;  he  knew 
his  friends,  the  officers  that  carried  him  over, 
were  gone  forward  to  the  camp,  and  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  finding  them  at  Rotterdami  if  he 
should  go  thither,  and  so  he  resolved,  since  he 
had  had  so  many  days*  punishment  in  Williamstadt, 
to  have  three  or  four  days'  pleasure  there  too,  by 
way  of  amends,  before  he  would  set  out  on  his 
journey  after  bis  friends.  But  on  the  third 
night  he  got  very  much  in  drink ;  and  as  he 
went  very  boisterously  and  disorderly  along,  a 
sentry  challenged  him,  and  the  want  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  had  like  to  havo  occasioned  the  loss  of 
his  life.  The  sentry  fired  at  him  and  narrowly 
missed  him ;  he  was  taken  prisoner,  not  without 
some  resistance,  which  was  so  far  innocent  as 
that  he  knew  not  any  reason  why  he  should  be 
seized ;  but  very  troublesome  and  unwarrantable 
in  so  orderly  a  town ;  so  Uie  governor's  secretary, 
after  the  matter  was  examined  into,  judging  it 
better  for  the  unhappy  gentleman's  future  safety, 
advised  him  to  return  home  to  his  own  country, 
and  accordingly  bespoke  him  a  place  in  a  Dutch 
ship  called  Yowfrow  Catherine,  for  bis  passage 
to  England. 

Duncan  Campbell  had  taken  up  this  humour 
of  rambling,  first  of  his  own  accord,  and  the 
troubles  which  he  had  mn  himsdf  into  by  it,  we 
may  resonably  suppose,  had  pretty  well  cured 
him  of  that  extravagant  itch ;  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  rejoiced  very 
heartily  when  he  was  got  on  board  the  ship  to 
return  to  England ;  and  that,  in  his  new  reso- 
lutions, he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  former  profession,  and  intended 
to  set  up  for  a  predictor  again,  as  soon  as  he 
could  arrive  at  London.  But  now  fortune  had 
not  a  mind  to  let  him  go  off  so :  he  had  had  his 
own  fancy  for  rambling,  and  now  she  was  resolved 
to  have  hers,  and  to  give  him  his  bellyful!  oi 
caprice.  Accordingly,  when  the  Dutch  ship 
ciJled  Yowfrow  Catherine,  was  making  the  best 
of  her  road  for  London,  and  each  person  in  the 
vessel  was  making  merry,  filled  with  the  hopes  ot 
a  quick  and  prosperous  passage;  a  FVench 
privateer  appeared  in  sight,  crowding  all  the  sails 
she  could,  and  bearing  towards  them  with  all 
haste  and  dilligence.  The  privateer  was  double- 
manned,  and  carried  thirty  guns;  the  Dutch 
vessel  was  defenceless  in  comparison ;  and  the 
people  on  board  had  scaroe  time  to  think,  and  to 
deplore  that  they  should  be  made  a  ptey  oi; 
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before  tiiey  actually  were  so,  and  had  reason 
enoi^  given  them  for  their  sorrow.  All  the 
paoengen,  to  a  single  man,  were  stripped,  and 
had  ^endi  seamens'  jackets  In  exchange  for 
thdr  clothes.  Dimcan  Campbell  had  now  a 
taste  given  him  of  the  fate  of  war,  as  well  ,a8  of 
hfunour  of  travelUog,  and  wished  himself  again,  I 
warrant  him,  among  his  greatest  crowd  of 
eonsnlters  as  tiresome  as  he  thought  things  to 
be,  instead  of  bemg  in  the  middle  of  a  crew  of 
wft-aavages.  The  town  where  the  dumb  prisoner 
was  at  last  confined  was  Denoin.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  some  English  friars  there,  who  were 
told  by  the  others  who  he  was,  and  to  them  he 
appUea  himself  in  writing,  and  received  from 
them  a  great  deal  of  civil  treatment.  But  a 
certain  man  of  the  Order  of  Recollects,  happening 
to  see  him  there,  who  bad  known  him  in  England, 
end  what  profession  he  followed,  caused  him  to 
be  called  to  question  as  a  man  that  made  use  of 
ill  means  to  tell  fortunes.  When  he  was  ques- 
tioned  by  a  whole  society  of  these  religious  men, 
he  made  them  sach  pertinent  and  satisfactory 
answers  in  writing,  that  he  convinced  them  he 
had  done  nothing  for  which  he  deserved  their 
reprimand ;  and  they  unanimously  acquitted  him. 
The  heads  of  his  defence,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
were  these:— 

First,  he  alleged  that  the  second  sight  was 
in-born  and  in-bred  in  some  men ;  and  that  every 
comitry  had  bad  examples  of  it  more  or  less ; 
but  that  the  country  of  Scotland,  in  which  he 
was  educated  from  an  infant,  abounded  the  most 
of  any  with  those  sort  of  pneople ;  and  from  thence, 
he  said,  he  thought  he  might  very  naturally  draw 
this  cofidusion,  that  a  faculty  that  was  in-born 
and  in-bred  to  men,  and  grown  almost  a  national 
fltculty  among  a  people,  who  were  remarkably 
honest,  upright,  and  well-meaning  people,  could 
not,  without  some  impiety,  be  imputed  to  the 
possessors  of  it  as  a  sin ;  and  when  one  of  the 
fathers  rejoined,  that  it  was  remarked  by  several 
writers,  of  the  second  sight,  that  it  must  be 
therefore  sinful,  because  it  remained  no  longer 
among  the  people  when  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tiantty  were  folly  propagated,  and  the  light  of 
tlie  gospel  increased  among  them;  and  that 
afterwards  it  affected  none  but  persons  of  vicious 
lives  and  an  ill  character,  to  this  objection 
Mr  Campbell  replied,  that  he  knew  most,  even 
ingenioDS  writers,  had  made  that  remark  con- 
cemiDg  the  second  sight,  but  begged  leave  to  be 
excosed  if  he  ventured  to  declare  that  it  was  no 
better  than  a  vulgar  and  common  error ;  and  the 
reasons  were  these,  which  he  idleged  in  his  own 
behall^  and  to  confirm  his  assertion,  he  told  them 
that  men  of  undoubted  probity,  virtue,  and 
learning,  both  of  their  own  religion,  (viz.  the 
Roman  caihoUc),  and  also  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  in  several  nations,  had  been  affected,  and 
eoQtinued  i^  their  lives  to  be  affected  with  this 
second  dghted  power,  and-  that  there  could  be, 
tlierefore,  no  room  to  fix  upon  it  the  odious 
chtfacter  of  h^ng  a  sinful  and  vicious  (not  to 
say  that  some  cafied  it  still  worse,  a  diabolical) 
tamL  He  said  he  would  content  himself  with 
nakiog  hot  two  instances,  because  be  believed 
those  two  would  be  enough  to  give  content  to 
them,  his  judges  too,  in  that  case.  In  his  first 
instanoo  be  told  them  that  they  might  find  some- 


what  relating  to  this  in  Nicholaus  Hemiogius' 
who,  in  his  tracts  *  De  Superstitionibus  Magicis,' 
printed  at  Copenhagen,  anno  1575,  informs  the 
world  that  Petrus  Palladius,  a  bishop  of  Seelandt 
and  professor  of  divinity  at  Copenhagen,  could, 
from  a  part  of  his  body  affected,  foretel  from  what 
part  of  the  heavens  tempests  would  come,  and 
was  seldom  deceived.  One  of  the  fathers 
immediately  asked  him  if  be  understood  Latin  ?_ 
To  this  Duncan  Campbell  replied,  no.  "  Oh  !*• 
said  the  friar  then,  **  J  do  not  remember  that 
book  was  ever  translated  into  English  that  you 
mention. ".."But,"  rejoined  Duncan  Campbell, 
"the  passage  I  mentioned  to  you  I  have  read  in 
an  English  book,  and  word  for  word,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  memory,  as  I  have  written  it 
down  to  you."—"  In  what  English  book?"  said  the 
friar.  "  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
book,"  Duncan  Campbell  answered,  "  but  very 
well  remember  the  passages,  and  that  it  was  in 
a  book  of  authority,  and  which  bore  a  credit  and 
good  repute  in  the  world;  and  you,  being 
scholars,  may,  if  you  please,  have  recourse  to  the 
learned  original,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  wUI  find 
what  I  sayto  be  a  truth.  **  For  the  second  instance, 
he  told  tbem  that  in  Spain  there  are  those  called 
Saludadores  that  have  this  kind  of  gift  "  There 
was,"  continued  he  in  writing,  "  one  of  your  own 
religion,  venerable  fathers,  and  of  a  religious 
order,  nay,  a  friar  too,  that  had  this  gift ;  he  was  a 
noted  Dominican,**  said  he,  "  and  though  I  forget 
his  name,  you  may,  by  writing  a  letter  to  England, 
learn  his  name.  He  was  a  devout  Portuguese, 
belonging  to  Queen  Catherine  Dowager's  Chapel, 
and  had  the  second  sight  to  a  great  degree,  and 
was  famous  and  eminent  for  it.*'  They  then  asked 
him  what  was  the  full  power  he  had  to  do  by  the 
second  sight.  He  answered,  that  as  they  had 
intimated  that  they  had  perused  some  of  the 
skilAil  writers  concerning  the  second  sight,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  they  found,  as  well  as  he  could 
tell  them,  that  as  to  the  extent  of  people's 
knowledge  in  that  secret  way,  it  reaohed  both 
present,  past,  and  future  events.  They  foresee 
murders,  drownings,  weddings,  burials,  combats, 
manslaughters,  &c.,  all  of  which  there  are  many 
instances  to  be  given.  They  commonly  foresee 
sad  events  a  little  while  before  they  happen ;  for 
instance,  if  a  man's  fatal  end  be  hanging,  thev 
will  see  a  gibbet,  or  rope  about  his  neck;  if 
beheading,  they  will  see  a  man  without  a  head ; 
if  drowning,  they  will  see  water  up  to  his  throat ; 
if  stabbing,  they  will  sec  a  dagger  in  his  breast ; 
if  unexpected  death  in  his  bed,  they  will  see  a 
winding-sheet  about  his  head  ;  they  foretel,  not 
only  marriages,  but  of  good  children,  what  kind 
of  life  men  shall  lead,  and  in  what  condition  they 
shall  die,  also  riches,  honours,  preferments,  peace, 
plenty,  and  good  weather.  It  is  likewise  usual 
with  persons  that  have  lost  anything  to  go  to 
some  of  these  men,  by  whom  they  are  directed, 
how,  with  what  persons,  and  in  what  place  they 
shall  find  their  goods.  It  is  also  to  be  noted, 
that  these  gifts  bear  a  latitude,  so  that  some  have 
it  in  a  feur  more  eminent  degree  than  others ;  and 
what  1  have  here  written  down  to  you,  you  noed 
not  take  as  a  truth  from  me,  but  as  it  concerned 
me  so  nearlv,  I  remember  the  passage  by  heart, 
and  you  will  find  it  very  near  word  for  word  in 
Dr  Beaumont's  book  of  *  Fitmiliar  Spirits.*  "Ay," 
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laid  the  friars,  "  but  you  have  a  genius  too  that 
attends  you,  as  we  are  informed."—**  So."  replied 
Duncan  Campbell,  "  have  all  persons  tnat  have 
the  second  sight  in  any  eminent  degree ;  and  to 
prove  this  I  will  bring  no  less  a  vritness  than 
King  James,  who,  in  his  *  Demonology,*  book  the 
third  and  chapter  the  second,  mentions  also  a 
spirit  called  Brownie,  that  was  wont  formerly  to 
haunt  divers  houses,  without  doing  any  evil,  but 
doing,  as  it  were,  necessary  turns  up  and  down 
the  house ;  he  appeared  like  a  rough  man,  nay, 
some  believed  that  their  house  was  all  the  sonsier, 
as  they  called  it,  that  is,  the  more  lucky  or 
fortunate  that  such  spirits  resorted  there.  With 
these  replies  the  friars  began  to  own  they  were 
verv  well  satisfied,  and  acquiesced  in  the  account 
he  had  given  of  himself,  as  a  ver^  good,  true,  and 
honest  account ;  but  thev  told  him  they  had  still 
a  further  accusation  against  him,  and  that  was, 
that  he  practised  magic  arts,  and  that  he  used, 
as  they  nad  been  Informed,  unlawfol  incantations. 
To  this  he  made  answer,  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  magic,  of  which  he  knew,  they,  that  were 
men  of  learning,  could  not  be  ignorant  "  The  art 
magic,  which  is  wiclted  and  impious,**  continued 
he,  "  is  that  which  is  professed,  and  has  been 
professed  at  all  times  in  the  world,  by  witches, 
magicians,  diviners,  enchanters,  and  such-like 
notorious  profligates,  who,  by  having  an  unnatural 
commerce  with  the  devil,  do  many  strange,  pro- 
digious, and  preternatural  acts  above  and  neyond 
all  human  wisdom;  and  all  the  arguments  t 
ever  did  or  ever  will  deduce,"  continued  he,  "  from 
that  black  art,  is  a  good  and  a  shining  argument ; 
it  is  this,  O  fathers,  I  draw  a  reason  from  these 
prodigious  practices  of  wizards,  magicians,  en- 
chanters, &c.,  and  from  all  the  heathen  idolatry 
and  superstition,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  deity  : 
for,  from  these  acts  of  theirs  being  preternatural 
and  above  human  wisdom,  we  may  consequently 
infer  that  they  proceed  from  a  supernatural  and 
immaterial  cause,  such  as  demons  are.  And  this 
Is  all  the  knowledge  I  ever  did  or  ever  will  draw 
from  that  black  hellish  art  But  fathers,  there 
is  another  kind  of  art  magic,  called  natural 
magic,  which  is  directlv  opposite  to  theirs,  and 
the  object  of  which  art  is  to  do  spiritual  good  to 
mankind,  as  the  object  of  theirs  is  to  torment 
them  and  induce  them  to  eviL  They  afflict 
people  with  torments,  and  my  art  relieves  them 
hrom  the  torments  they  cause.  The  public 
profession  of  these  magical  arts  has  (as  you  know, 
lathers,  it  is  a  common  distinction  between  black 
and  white  magic)  been  tolerated  in  some  of  the 
most  famous  universities  in  Christendom,  though 
afterwards,  for  a  very  good  reason  in  politics, 
making  it  a  public  study  to  such  a  degree  was 
very  wisely  retrenched  by  a  prohibition.  If  this, 
therefore,  be  a  fault  in  your  own  opinions,  hear 
my  accusers,  but  if  not,  you  will  not  ooly 
excuse  but  commend  me. 

The  friars  were  extremely  well  pleased  with 
his  defence :  but  one  of  them  had  a  mind  to 
frighten  him  a  little  if  he  could,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  say,  if  he  could  produce  some 
witches,  lately  seized,  that  would  swear  he  had 
been  frequently  at  their  unlawful  assemblies, 
where  they  were  making  their  waxen  images, 
and  other  odd  mischievous  inventions  in  black 
magic,  to  torment  folks ;  **  What  if  I  can  produce 


such  evidence  against  you,"  wrote  the  fisther  to 
him  by  way  of  strengthening  the  question,  **  will 
you  not  own  that  we  have  convicted  you  then  ?'* 
And  when  he  had  written  the  note,  he  gave  it 
Duncan  Campbell,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to 
express  his  warmth  and  earnestness  in  the  ex. 
postulation.  Duncan  Campbell  took  the  paper 
and  read  it  and  far  from  being  startled,  returned 
this  answer,  with  a  smile  continuing  in  his  bee 
while  he  wrote  it  "  No,"  said  h^  *«  fisthen,  by 
your  leave,  they  will  only  prove  me  a  good  magi« 
cian  by  that  oath,  and  themselves  more  plainly 
witches.  They  will  prove  their  love  to  torment 
good  folks,  and  only  show  their  hatred  to  me,  an 
innocent  man,  but  wise  enough  to  torment  them 
by  hindermg  them  from  tormenting  others."  The 
fathers  were  well  pleased  with  the  shrewdness  of 
the  answer :  but  Duncan  Campbell  had  a  mind 
to  exert  his  genius  a  little  forther  with  the  good 
friar,  who  thought  likewise  he  had  put  him  a 
very  shrewd  question,  so  takii^  up  another  sheet 
of  paper ;  *<  Fathers,"  said  he,  **  siiall  I  entertam 
you  with  a  story  of  what  passed,  upon  this  head, 
between  two  religious  Others  (as  you  all  of  you 
are)  and  a  Prince  of  Germany,  in  which  you  will 
find  that  mme  ought  to  be  reputed  a  full  answer 
to  the  question;  the  last  learned  fother  was 
pleased  to  propose  me?  The  story  is  somewhat 
long,  but  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  enter- 
taining :  I  remember  it  perfectly  by  heart  and 
if  you  will  have  patience  while  I  am  writing  it 
I  don't  doubt  but  that  I  shall  sot  only  satisfy 
vou,  but  please  you  and  oblige  vou  irith  the  re- 
lation. The  author  I  found  it  in  quotes  it  from 
Fromanus,  (I  think  the  nian*s  name  was  so,  and 
I  am  sure  my  author  calls  him  a  very  learned 
man),  in  his  third  book  of  *  Magical  Incantation,' 
and,  though  I  do  not  understand  the  language 
the  original  is  written  In,  yet,  I  dare  venture  to 
say,  upon  the  credit  of  my  English  author,  fWim 
whom  I  pt  the  story  by  heart  that  you  will 
find  me  right,  whenever  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
search. 

The  friars  were  earnest  for  the  story,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  he  would  write  it  down  for 
them  to  read,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
word.  NoTB— That  I  have  since  oompared  Mr 
Duncan  Campbell's  manuscript  with  the  author's 
page,  out  of  which  he  took  it  and  find  it  word 
lor  word  the  same;  which  shows  how  boom- 
parable  a  memory  this  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman 
has  got  besides  his  other  extraordinary  qualifi- 
cations.    The  story  is  this. 

"  A  Prince  of  Germany  invited  two  religious 
fathers,  of  eminent  virtue  and  learning*  to  a  din- 
ner. The  prince,  at  table,  said  to  one  of  them : 
*  Father  I  think  you  we  do  right  in  hanging  per^ 
sons,  who  are  accused  by  ten  or  twelve  witches, 
to  have  appeared  at  their  meetings  or  sabbaths  ? 
I  somewhat  fear  we  are  imposed  on  by  the  devil, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  safe  way  to  truth,  that  we 
walk  m  by  these  accusations;  eqpeeially,  since 
many  great  and  learned  men  everywhere  begin 
to  cry  out  against  it  and  to  charge  our  con- 
sciences with  it :  tell  me  therefore  your  opinion.' 
To  whom  the  fathers  being  somewhat  of  an 
eager  spirit  said :  <  What  should  make  us  doubt- 
ful in  this  case  ?  or  what  should  touch  our  con. 
sciences,  being  convicted  by  so  many  testimonies? 
Can  we  make  it  a  scruple,  whether  God  will 
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Mnnit  famocent  penons  should  be  lo  traduced? 
Tlwre  it  no  eauee  for  a  judge  to  stick  at  such 
a  Bomber  of  accasations,  but  be  may  proceed 
wHh  aafcty.  To  wMcb,  when  the  prince  bad 
replied,  and  much  had  been  said  pro  and  eon  on 
both  sides  about  it,  and  the  father  seemed  wholly 
to  eacnj  the  point,  the  prince  at  length  con- 
doded  the  dispute,  sayuig,  *  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
Cither*  that  in  a  capital  cause  you  have  con- 
denuied  yourself  ana  you  cannot  complain  if  I 
commit  TOO  to  custody :  for  no  less  than  ilfteen 
witAm  have  deposed  that  tliey  have  seen  you, 
ay,  itart  not !  tou,  your  own  sel^  at  their  meet- 
ingt ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  in  jest,  I 
wul  preaentiy  cause  the  public  acts  to  be  brought 
for  you  to  read  thent'  The  father  stood  in 
amaae^  and  with  a  d^eeted  countenance  had 
nothing  here  to  oppose  but  conftislon  and  silence 
for  an  hfis  learned  eloquence." 

As  soon  as  Mr  Campbell  had  written  down  the 
story,  the  fathers  perused  it,  and  seemed  mightily 
entertained  with  ft  It  put  an  end  to  all  fiirther 
questions,  and  the  man,  whom  they  had  been 
trying  for  a  eonjnrer,  they  joined  in  desiring, 
upon  distinct  pieces  of  paper,  under  their  seyeral 
hands,  to  come  frequently  and  visit  them,  as 
being  not  only  a  harmless  and  innocent  but  an 
extraordinary  well-meaning,  good,  and  diverting 
eompanion.  They  treated  him  for  some  time 
afterwards  during  his  stay,  with  the  friendship 
doe  to  a  countryman,  with  the  civility  that » 
owfaig  to  eentleman,  and  with  the  assistance  and 
support  wnich  belonged  to  a  person  of  merit  in 
^stress.  Money  they  had  none  themselves  it 
seems  to  give  him,  being  mendicants  by  their 
own  profession ;  but  they  had  interest  enouffb 
to  get  him  quite  free  fVom  being  prisoner ;  he 
partidpatedofdieir  eleemosynary  table,  had  a  cell 
allowod  him  among  them  in  what  they  call  thefr 
dorasitory;  he  niSl  an  odd  ooat  and  a  pafr  of 
trowsers  made  out  of  some  of  their  brown  coarse 
habits,  by  the  poor  unfoshionable  tailor  or  hot- 
dier  belonging  to  the  convent ;  and  at  last  they 
found  means  of  racommending  hfan  to  a  master 
ofa  French  vessel,  that  was  readv  to  set  sail, 
to  give  him  a  cast  over  the  channel  to  England, 
and  to  provide  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
tffl  he  got  to  the  port  This  French  vessel  was 
luckier  than  the  Dutdi  one  had  been  before  to 
onr  dnmb  gentleman,  it  had  a  qoiek  and  pros- 
peroos  paasage,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth ;  and 
ss  soon  as  he  had  landed  there,  he  havfaig  ex- 
petienoed  the  misfortunes  and  casualties  that  a 
man  hi  hb  condition  wanting  both  speedi  and 
hearing  was  liable  to,  in  places  where  ne  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  eveiytKKiy,  resolved  to  make 
nostiqrbuttomoveonasfottashe  could  towards 
London.  When  he  came  to  Hampton  Town, 
eoMMeriw  the  indifferent  figure  he  made  in 
those  odd  nnd  of  dothes  which  the  poor  friars  had 
equipped  him  with,  and  that  hit  long  beard  and 
vneombed  wig  added  much  to  the  disguise ;  he 
WW  raolved  to  put  on  the  best  face  he  could  in 
those  awkward  dreumstances,  and  stepped  faito 
the  first  barliei^  shop  be  came  at,  to  be  trimmed 
and  get  his  wig  combed  and  powdered.  This 
proved  a  very  lucky  thought  to  him ;  for,  as  soon 
as  he  stepped  into  the  ffrst  barber^  shop,  who 
shookl  prove  to  be  the  master  of  it,  but  one 
TMiit  YtaU,  who  had  served  him  in  the  same 


capacity  at  London,  and  was  but  newly  set  up 
in  the  trade  of  a  bart>er-8orgeon  at  Hampton 
Town,  and  followed  likewise  the  profession  of 
schoolmaster.     This  Tobit   Yeats  had  shaved 
him  quite,  before  be  knew  him  in  that  disguise ; 
and  Mr  Campbell,  though  he  knew  him  presently, 
had  a  mind  to  try  if  he  should  be  known  himself 
first :  at  length,  the  barber,  finding  him  to  be  a 
dumb  man  by  his  ordering  every  thing  with  mo- 
tions of  the   hand  and  gestures  of  the  body, 
looked  at  him  very  earnestly,  remembered  him, 
and  in  a  great  surprise  called  for  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  and  begged  to  know  how  he  came  in  that 
disguise ;  whether  he  was  under  any  misfortune 
and  apprehension  of  bdng  discovered,  that  made 
him  go  in  so  poor  and  so  downish  a  habit,  and 
tendered  him  any  services,  as  far  as  his  little  ca- 
padty  would  reach,  and  desired  him  to  be  free, 
and  command  him ;  if  he  was  able  to  asrist  him 
in  anything.     These  were  the  most  comfortable 
words  than  Duncan  Campbell  had  read  a  great 
whOe.     He  took  the  pen  and  paper  in  his  turn ; 
related  to  him  his  whole  stoi7,  gave  the  poor 
barber  thanks  for  his  good-natured  offer,  and 
said  he  would  make  so  much  use  of  it  as  to  be 
indebted  to  him  for  so  much  money  as  would 
pay  the  stage  coach,  and  bear  him  hi  his  traveU 
ing  expenses  up  to  London,  fh>m  whence  he 
would  speedily  return  the  fkvour  with  faiterest. 
The  poor  honest  fellow,  out  of  gratitude  to  a 
master  whose  liberality  he  had  formerly  experi- 
enced, fanmediatdy  furnished  Mr  Duncan  Camp- 
bdl  with  that  littie  supply,  expressing  the  glad- 
ness of  his  heart  that  it  lay  in  his  power ;  and 
the  stage  coach  being  to  set  out  within  but  a 
few  hours,  he  ran  instantiy  to  the  inn  to  see  if 
he  could  get  him  a  place.     By  good  lock  there 
was  room,  and  but  just  room  for  one  more,  which 
pleased  Duncan  Campbell  mightily  when  he  was 
acquainted  with  it  by  bis  true  and  trusty  servant 
the  barber ;  for  he  was  as  impatient  to  see  Lon- 
don again,  it  seems,  as  he  had  been  before  to 
quit  it.     Well,  he  had  his  wish ;  and  when  he 
came  to  London,  he  had  one  wish  more  for  for- 
tune to  bestow  upon  him,  which  appeared  to 
begin  to  grow  kind  again,  after  her  fickle  fit  of 
cruelty  was  over ;  and  this  wish  was,  that  he 
might  find  his  former  lodgings  empty,  and  live  in 
the  same  house  as  when  he  followed  his  pro- 
fisssion.     This  too  succeeded  according  to  his 
desire,  and  he  was  happily  fixed  once  more  to 
his  heart's  content  in  his  old  residence,  with  the 
same  people  of  the  house  round  about  him,  who 
bore  nim  all  that  respect  and  affection  (and 
showed  ail  that  readiness  and  willingness  to  serve 
him  on  every  occasion,  and  at  every  turn)  which 
could  be  expected  flrom  persons  that  let  lodgings 
in  town  to  a  gentleman  whom  they  esteemed 
the  best  tenant  they  ever  had  in  their  lives,  or 
ever  could  have. 

Immediately  the  tidings  of  the  dumb  gentle- 
man's being  returned  home  fh>m  beyond  sea 
spread  throughout  all  the  nd^bourhood,  and  It 
was  noised  about  from  one  neighbourhood  to  an* 
other,  till  It  went  through  afl  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, and  was  known  as  well  in  a  day  or  two's 
thne  dl  the  town  over,  as  if  he  had  been  some 

I  great  man  belonging  to  the  state,  and  his  arrlvd 
had  been  notified  to  the  public  hi  the  *  Oasettd* 
as  a  person  of  the  last  importance.     And  such  a 
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person  he  appeared  indeed  to  be  taken  for,  espe- 
cially among  the  fair  sex,  who  thronged  to  bis 
doors,  crowd  after  crowd,  to  consult  with  him 
about  their  future  occurrences  in  life. 

These  curious  tribes  of  people  were  as  various 
in  their  persons,  sex,  age,  auality,  profession,  art, 
trade,  as  they  were  in  tne  curiosity  of  tbeir 
minds,  and  the  questions  they  had  intended  to 
propound  to  this  dumb  predictor  of  si  range 
events,  that  lay  yet  as  embrj'os  in  the  womb  of 
time,  and  were  not  to  come,  some  of  them»  to  a 
maturity  for  birth  for  very  many  years  after,  just 
as  porcelain  clay  is  stored  up  in  the  earth  by 
good  artificers,  which  their  heirs  make  china  of 
half  a  century,  and  sometimes  more  than  an  age 
afterwards. 

These  shoals  of  customers,  who  were  to  fee 
him  well  for  his  advice,  as  we  may  suppose,  now 
he  stood  in  need  of  raising  a  fresh  stock,  were, 
unquestionably,  as  welcome  and  acceptable  to 
him  as  they  appeared  too  troublesome  to  him 
before,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  wealth  and 
plenty. 

Fortune,  that  does  nothing  moderately,  seemed 
now  resolved,  as  she  had  been  extremely  cruel 
before,  to  be  extremely  kind  to  him.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late 
at  night,  but  to  read  questions,  and  resMve  them 
as  fast  as  much-frequented  doctors  write  their 
prescriptions  and  recipes ;  and  like  them  also  to 
receive  fees  as  fast.  Fortune  was.  Indeed,  mightily 
indulffent  to  the  wants  she  had  so  suddenly  re- 
duced him  to ;  and  relieved  him  as  suddenly  by 
these  knots  of  curiosos,  who  brought  him  a  glut 
of  money.  But  one  siogle  fair  lady,  that  was 
one  of  Ids  very  best  consulters  after  his  return, 
and  who  had  received  satisfhctory  answers  from 
him  in  other  points,  before  he  went  abroad,  proved 
(so  good  fortune  would  have  it,)  worth  all  the 
rest  of  his  customers  together,  as  numerous  as 
they  were,  and  as  I  have  accordingly  represented 
them. 

This  lady  was  the  relict  or  widow  of  a  gentle 
man  of  a  good  estate,  and  of  a  very  good  family, 
whose  name  was  Digby ;  and  a  handsome  jointure 
she  had  out  of  the  estate.  This  lady,  it  seems, 
having  been  with  him  in  former  days,  and  seen 
him  in  a  more  shining  way  of  life  (for  he  had 
taken  a  humour  to  appear  before  all  his  company 
in  that  coarse,  odd  drees,  made  out  of  the  friar's 
habit,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  by  the  people 
of  the  house  to  put  on  a  night-gown,  till  be 
could  provide  himself  with  a  new  suit),  was  so 
curious,  among  other  questions,  as  to  ask  him 
whether  he  had  met  with  any  misfortunes,  and 
how  he  came  to  be  in  so  slovenly  and  wretched  ar 
habit?  Here  Mr  Campbell  related  the  whole 
story  of  his  travels  to  her,  and  the  crosses  and 
disappointments  he  had  met  with  abroad.  The 
tears,  he  observed,  would  start  every  now  and 
then  into  her  eyes  when  she  came  to  any  doleful 
passage,  and  she  appeared  to  have  a  mighty  com- 
passionate kind  of  feeling  when  she  read  of  any 
hardship  more  than  ordinarily  melancholy  that 
had  befallen  him.  Mr  Campbell,  it  is  certain, 
had  then  a  very  good  presence,  and  was  a  hand- 
some and  portly  young  man ;  and,  as  a  great 
many  young  gentlemen  derive  the  seeminsr  agree- 
ableness  of  their  persons  from  the  tauor  and 
peruque-roaker,  the  shoemaker  and  hosier,  so 


Mr  C?ampbell*8  person  on  the  other  hand,  gave  a 
good  air  and  a  good  look  to  the  awkward  garb 
he  had  on ;  and  I  believe,  it  was  from  seeing  him 
in  this  odd  trim  (as  they  call  it)  the  ladies  first 
took  up  the  humour  of  calling  him  the  handsome 
sloven;  add  to  this,  that  he  looked  his  misfor- 
tune in  the  face  with  a  jolly  oountenance,  and 
smiled  even  while  he  was  penning  the  relation  of 
his  calamities,  all  which  are  certainly  circum- 
sUnces  that  first  soothe  a  generous  mind  into  a 
state  of  compassion,  and  afterwards  heighten  it 
in  the  breast  wherein  it  is  conceived.  Hence  it 
came  that  this  pretty  and  good-natured  widow, 
Mrs  Digby,  when  she  had  expressed  her  com- 
miseration of  him  b^  her  looks,  began  to  take  the 
pen  and  express  it  m  very  tender  terms :  neither 
did  she  think  that  expression  in  words  a  sufiUaent 
testimony  of  the  compassion  she  bore  to  him;  the 
generosity  of  her  mind  did  lead  her  to  express  it 
in  a  more  substantial  manner  still,  and  that  w^as 
to  show  it  plainly  by  a  very  benevolent  action. 
She  laid  a  purse  of  twenty  guineas  before  the 
table,  and  at  the  same  time  smiling,  pointed  to 
the  table,  as  signifying  her  desire  that  he  would 
accept  it;  and,  running  to  the  door,  dropped  a 
curtsy,  and  skuttled  away;  and,  bv  the  same 
civil  act  as  she  obliged  him,  she  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  refuse  being  so  obliged ;  so  that,  though 
the  present  was  very  handsome,  the  manner  of 
giving  it  was  still  handsomer.  If  being  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  merit  in  distress,  and  bearing 
his  misfortunes  with  an  equal  mind,  are  powerful 
motives  to  excite  compassion  in  the  mind  of  a 
generous  lady,  so  the  generosity  of  a  young 
ogrecable  widow,  expressed  in  so  kind  and  so 
benevolent  a  way  to  a  young  gentleman,  when  he 
had  been  tasting  nothing  but  the  bitter  draughts 
of  fortune  before,  must  stir  up  an  affection  in  a 
mind  that  had  any  sense  of  gratitude :  and  truly, 
just  such  was  the  effect  that  this  lady's  civility 
had  upon  Mr  Duncan  Campbell.  He  conceived 
from  that  moment  a  very  great  affection  for  her, 
and  resolved  to  try  whether  he  could  gain  her; 
which  he  had  no  small  grounds  to  hope,  from 
the  esteem  which  she  appeared  to  bear  towards 
him  already.  I  remember  Mr  Dryden  makes  a 
very  beautiful  observation  of  the  near  alliance 
there  is  between  the  two  passions  of  pity  and  love 
in  a  woman's  breast,  in  one  of  his  plays.  His 
words  are  these :  *'  For  pity  still  foreruns  ap- 
preaching  love  as  lightning  does  the  thunder." 
Mr  Bruyere,  a  most  ingenious  member  of  the 
French  academy,  has  made  another  remark,  which 
comes  home  to  our  present  purpose.  He  says, 
**  That  many  women  love  their  money  better  than 
their,  friends ;  but  yet  value  their  lovers  more 
than  their  money."  According  to  the  two  re- 
flections of  these  fine  writers  upon  the  tempers 
of  the  pair,  Mr  Campbell  had  hopes  enough  to 
ground  his  courtship  upon ;  and  it  appeared  so 
in  the  end  by  his  proving  successful.  She,  fh>m 
being  a  very  liberal  and  friendly  client,  became  at 
last  a  most  affectionate  wife.  He  then  began  to 
be  a  housekeeper,  and  accordingly  took  a  little 
neat  one,  and  very  commodious  for  his  profession, 
in  Monmouth- court  Here  I  must  take  leave  to 
make  this  observation,  that  if  Mr  Campbell  in- 
herited the  talents  of  his  second-sighted  mother, 
he  seemed  likewise  to  be  an  heir  to  his  father, 
Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  both  in  his  strange  and 
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aeddoital  sufferings  by  sea,  and  likewise  in  hfs 
being  relieved  from  them,  after  as  accidental  and 
strafe  a  manner,  by  an  nnexpected  marriage, 
just  l&e  his  Csther's.  And  here  we  retam  again 
to  take  a  new  survey  of  him  in  the  eonrse  of  his 
public  praettce  as  a  predictor.  The  accounts  I 
shall  give  of  his  aetknis  here,  will  be  very  various 
in  ttwir  nature  from  any  I  have  yet  presented  to 
the  reader  i  they  are  more  mysterious  in  them- 
selvea,  and  yet  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the 
manner  of  his  operating  in  this  kind  as  plain  as, 
I  think,  I  have  the  following  ones;  and  then, 
I  flatter  myaeli^  they  most  affnrd  a  Aresh  enter- 
tainaMot  for  every  reader  that  has  any  curiosity 
and  a  good  taste  for  thincs  of  so  extraordinary  a 
kind;  Ibr  what  I  have  Ml  along  propounded  to 
myaetf  firom  the  beginning,  and  in  the  progress, 
anid  to  the  end  of  this  hirtory,  is,  to  interweave 
entertaining  and  surprising  narratiyes  of  what 
Mr  Campbell  has  done,  with  curious  and  instruc- 
tive inquiries  into  the  nature  of  those  actions,  for 
which  he  has  rendered  himself  so  siogulariy  fa- 
mous. It  was  not,  therefore,  suitable  to  my 
purpose  to  clog  the  reader  with  numerous  ad- 
ventnres,  almost  all  of  the  same  kind ;  but  out  of  a 
vast  number  of  them  to  single  some  few  of  those 
that  were  most  remarkable  and  that  were  mvste- 
riea,  but  mysteries  of  verv  diflforent  sorts.  I  leave 
that  method  of  swelling  cUstorted  and  commented 
trifles  into  volumes,  to  the  writers  of  fable  and 
romance :  if  I  was  to  tell  his  adventures  with  re- 
gard, for  inftanee,  to  women  that  came  to  consult 
him,  I  might,  peihaps,  have  not  only  written  the 
stories  of  eleven  thousand  virgins  that  died  maids, 
but  have  had  relations  to  give  of  as  many  married 
women  and  widows,  and  the  work  would  have 
been  endless.  All  that  1  shaU  do,  therefore,  is  to 
pick  out  one  particular,  each  of  a  different  kind, 
that  there  may  be  variety  in  the  entertainment. 
Upon  apfJicatkm  to  this  dumb  man,  one  is  told, 
in  the  nsiddle  of  her  health,  that  she  shall  die  at 
such  a  time ;  another^  that  she  shall  sicken,  and 
upon  the  moment  of  her  recovery,  have  a  suitor 
and  a  husband;  a  third,  who  is  a  celebrated 
beauty,  with  a  multitude  of  admirers  round  about 
her,  that  she  shall  never  become  a  wife ;  a  fourth, 
that  is  married,  when  she  shall  get  rid  of  an  un- 
easy hosband;  a  fifth  that  hath  lost  her  goods, 
who  stole  them,  where  and  when  they  shall  be 
restorttl ;  a  rixth,  that  is  a  merchant,  when  he 
ihall  be  undone,  and  how  and  when  he  shall  re- 
cover his  losses,  and  be  as  great  on  the  Exchange 
as  ever ;  a  seventh,  that  is  a  gamester,  which  will 
be  Ua  winning  and  his  loshig  hour ;  an  eighth, 
how  he  shall  be  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  and  whether 
the  anit  vrfll  have  a  prosperous  issue ;  a  ninth, 
that  is  a  woman,  with  choice  of  lovers,  which  she 
shall  be  most  happy  with  for  life ;  and  so  on  to 
many  others,  where  every  nrediction  is  perfectly 
new  and  surprishig,  and  mffers  from  the  other 
in  alsM^st  every  circnmstanoe.  When  a  man  has 
so  extenaive  a  genius  as  this  at  foretelling  the 
future  ooeurrencea  of  life,  one  narrative  of  a  sort 
b  enoogh  in  conscience  to  present  the  reader 
with;  and  several  of  each  kind  would  not,  me- 
tUnfcs,  be  entertahiing  but  tiresome ;  for  he  that 
can  do  one  tUng  In  these  kinds  by  the  power  of 
predietion,  ean  do  ten  thousand ;  and  those  who 
are  obstinate  In  extenuating  his  talents,  and  call- 
mg  Us  capacity  Sn  question,  and  that  will  not  be 


convinced  by  one  instance  of  his  judgment,  would 
not  own  the  conviction  if  ten  thousand  instances 
were  given  them.  The  best  passages  I  can  re. 
commend  to  their  perusal,  are  those  it  here  per- 
sons, who  came  purposely  to  banter  him  under 
the  colour  of  consulting  him,  and  covered  over 
their  sly  intentions  with  borrowed  disguises,  and 
came  in  masquerades,  found  all  the  jest  turned 
upon  themselves  in  the  end,  which  they  meant  to 
our  fitroous  predicter;  and  had  the  discourage- 
ment of  seeing  tbefar  most  concealed  and  deepest- 
laid  plots  discovered,  and  all  their  most  witty 
fetches  and  wfly  contrivances  defeated,  till  they 
were  compelled  universally  to  acknowledge,  that 
endeavouring  to  impose  upon  the  judgment  of 
our  seer  by  any  hidden  artifice  and  cunning  whaU 
soever  was  effectually  imposing  upon  their  own. 
His  unusual  talent  in  this  kind  was  so  openly 
known  and  so  generally  confessed,  that  his  kudw. 
ledge  was  celebrated  in  some  of  the  most  witty 
weekly  papers  that  ever  appeared  in  public. 
Isaac  Blckerstaff,  who  diverted  all  the  beau- 
monde  for  a  long  space  of  time  with  his  lucubra- 
tions, takes  occasion  in  several  of  his  papers  to 
applaud  the  speculations  of  this  dumb  gentleman, 
hi  an  admirable  vein  of  pleasantry  and  humour, 
peculiar  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  subject  he  wrote 
upon ;  and  when  that  bright  author,  who  joined 
the  uttermost  facetiousness  with  the  most  solid 
improvements  of  morality  and  learning  in  his 
works,  laid  adde  the  title  of  a  *  Tatler,*  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  a  '  Spectator*  and  censor  of 
men's  actions,  he  still  eveiy  now  and  then  thought 
our  Duncan  Campbell  a  subject  worthy  enough 
to  employ  his  farther  consideration  upon.  I 
must  take  notice  of  one  letter  sent  concerning 
him  to  the  *  Spectator,*  in  the  year  1712,  which 
was  at  a  time  when  a  lady  wanted  him,  after  he 
bad  removed  from  Monmouth-strect  to  Drury- 
lane. 

*  Mr  Spectator, 
*  About  two  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  by 
the  younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  my 
mother's  side  related  to  me,  to  visit  Mr  Camp- 
bell, the  dumb  man  ;  for  they  told  me  that  was 
chiefly  what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard 
wonders  of  him  in  Essex.  I,  who  always  wanted 
faith  in  such  matters,  was  not  easily  prevailed  on 
to  go ;  but  lest  they  should  take  it  ill,  1  went 
with  them,  when,  to  my  own  surprise,  Mr  Camp- 
bell  related  all  their  past  life  (in  short,  had  he 
not  been  prevented,  such  a  discovery  would  have 
come  out  as  would  have  mined  then*  next  de- 
sign of  coming  to  town,  vix.  buying  wedding 
clothes).  Our  names,  though  he  never  heard  of 
us  before,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal,  were  as 
famOiar  to  him  as  to  ourselves.  To  be  sure,  Mr 
Spectator,  he  is  a  very  learned  and  wise  man. 
Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune,  having 
paid  my  respects  in  a  family  Jacobus,  he  told  me, 
after  his  manner,  among  several  other  things, 
that  in  a  year  and  nine  months  1  should  fall  ill  of 
a  new  fever,  be  given  over  by  my  physicians,  but 
should  with  much  difficulty  recover;  that  the 
first  time  I  took  the  air  afterwards,  I  should  be 
addressed  to  by  a  young  gentleman  of  a  plentiful 
fortune,  good  sense,  and  a  generous  spirit.  Mr 
Spectator,  he  is  the  purest  man  in  the  world ; 
for  all  he  said  is  come  to  pass,  and  1  am  the  hap- 
piest woman  in  Kent.    1  have  been  in  quest  of  Mr 
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Campbell  these  three  months,  and  cannot  6nd 
him  out :  now,  hearing  you  are  a  dumb  man  too, 
I  thought  you  might  correspond  and  be  able  to 
tell  me  something ;  for  I  think  myself  highly 
obliged  to  make  his  fortune,  as  he  has  mine. 
It  is  very  possible  your  worship,  who  has  spies  all 
over  this  town,  can  inform  me  how  to  send  to 
him ;  if  you  can,  1  beseech  you  be  as  speedy  as 
possible,  and  you  will  highly  oblige  your  cftnstant 
reader  and  admirer, 

*  DULCIBIXXA  ThaNKLBT.' 

Thb  '  SpBCTAToa*s  *  Answbb. 
"  Ordered  that  the  inspeotor  I  employ  about 
wonders  enquire  at  the  Qolden  Lion,  opposite  to 
the  Half  Moon  tavern  in  Drary  lane,  into  the 
merit  of  this  silent  lage,  and  report  acoordingly.'' 
—Vide  the  Seventh  Volume  of  <  SpecUtor,*  No. 
474  }  being  on  Wedneeday,  September  the  8rd, 
1712. 


But  now  let  us  come  to  those  passages  or  his 
life  the  most  surprising  of  all,  during  the  time 
that  he  enjoved  this  reoutation,  and  when  he 
proved  that  he  deservea  the  fame  he  enjoyed. 
Let  us  take  a  turvev  of  him  while  he  iswonder- 
Ailly  curing  persons  labouring  under  the  misfor- 
tune of  witchcraft,  of  which  the  following  story 
will  be  an  eminent  instance,  and  likewise  dear  up 
how  he  came  by  his  reputation  in  Essex,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  the 
*  Spectator.* 

In  the  year  1709,  Susanna  Johnson,  daughter 
to  one  Captain  Johnson,  who  lived  at  a  place  ad- 
jacent to  Romford,  in  Essex,  going  one  morning 
to  that  town  to  buy  butter  at  the  market,  was 
met  there  by  an  old  miserable-looking  woman, 
just  as  she  had  taken  some  of  her  change  of  the 
ma^et- woman  in  copper,  and  this  old  woman 
rather  demanded  than  begged  the  gentlewoman 
to  give  her  a  penny.  Mrs  Johnson,  reputing  her 
to  be  one  of  those  hateful  people  that  are  called 
sturdy  beggars,  refused  it  her,  as  thinking  it  to 
be  no  aot  of  charity,  and  that  it  would  be  rather 
gratifying  and  hidulglng  her  impudence  than 
supplying  or  satisfying  her  indigence.  Upon  the 
remsal,  the  old  hag,  with  a  face  more  wrinkled 
still,  if  possible,  by  anger  than  it  was  by  age, 
took  upon  her  to  storm  at  youoff  Mrs  Johnson 
very  loudly,  and  to  threaten  and  menace  her ; 
hut  when  she  found  her  common  threats  and 
menaces  of  no  avail,  she  swore  she  would  be  re* 
veng^  of  the  youns  creature  in  so  sig^nal  a  man* 
ner,  that  she  should  repent  the  denial  of  that 
penny  frt>m  her  heart  before  she  got  home,  and 
that  it  should  cost  her  many  pounds  to  get  rid 
of  the  consequences  of  that  denial  and  her  anger* 
The  poor  innocent  creature  despised  these  last 
words  likewise,  and  getting  up  on  horseback,  re- 
turned homewards ;  but  just  as  she  got  about 
half  way  her  horse  stopped,  and  no  means  that 
•be  could  use  would  make  him  advance  one 
single  step ;  but  she  stayed  a  while,  to  see  If  that 
would  humour  him  to  go  on.  At  last  the  beast 
began  to  grow  unruly,  and  snorted  and  trembled 
as  if  he  had  seen  or  smelt  something  that 
frightened  him,  and  so  fell  a  kicking  desperately 
till  he  threw  the  girl  from  the  saddle,  not  being 
able  to  ding  to  it  any  longer,  though  a  pretty 
good  horsewoman  of  her  years ;   so  much  were 


the  horse's  motions  and  plungings  more  than  or* 
dinarily  violent. 

As  Providence  would  have  it,  she  got  not  much 
barm  by  the  lisll,  reodving  only  a  little  bruise  io 
the  right  shoulder;  but  she  was  dreadfully 
frightened.  This  biar  added  wings  to  her  feet, 
and  brought  her  home  as  speediqr  of  herself  as 
she  ufusiUy  came  on  horseback.  She  immedi. 
atdy,  without  any  other  sign  of  iUaess  than  the 
pdlid  cotour  with  whioh  fear  had  disontered  the 
oomplexion  of  her  feoe,  alarmed  dl  the  family 
at  home  with  the  ttory,  took  her  bed  upon  it, 
complained  of  Inward  mokings  of  the  bdly,  and 
was  never  at  ease  unless  she  lay  doubled  up  to* 
gether,  her  head  to  her  knees,  and  her  beds  to 
her  rampi  just  like  a  figure  of  &  She  could 
not  be  a  single  novent  out  of  that  poetore  with, 
out  shrieking  out  with  the  videnoe  of  anxious 
torments  and  raoking  pains. 

In  this  condition  of  misery,  amidst  this  agony 
of  suffering,  and  in  this  double  posture,  was  the 
poor  wretched  young  gentlewoman  brought  to 
town.  Physidaiis  were  consulted  about  her,  bat 
hi  vdn.  She  was  carried  to  different  hospitals 
for  assistance,  but  their  endeavours  likewise 
proved  hielfcctuaL  At  last  she  was  conducted 
to  the  College  of  Phyddans ;  and  even  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  greatest  sages  and  adepts 
in  the  sdenoe  of  phydc  was  poMd  to  give  her 
any  prescription  that  would  do  her  service,  and 
reueve  her  ftt^m  the  inexplicable  mdady  she  la- 
boured under.  The  poor  incurable  creature  was 
one  constant  subject  of  her  oomplsining  mother's 
discourse  in  every  company  she  came  into.  It 
happened  at  last,  and  very  providentidly,  truly, 
that  the  mother  was  thus  conddhig  the  mbfor- 
tune  of  her  child  among  five  or  six  ladiei^  and 
tdlhig  them,  among  other  things,  that  by  the 
most  skilftil  persons  she  was  looked  upon  to  be 
bewitched,  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  power 
of  physic  to  compass  her  reoovery.  Hiey  all 
havii^  been  acquahited  with  our  Bfr  Duncan 
Campbell,  unanimously  advised  her  to  carry  her 
daugnter  to  his  house,  and  consult  with  him 
about  her.  The  mother  was  oveijoyed  at  these 
tidings,  and  purposed  to  let  no  time  dip  where 
her  ditld*8  health  was  so  deeply  concerned.  She 
got  the  ladies  to  go  with  her  and  her  child,  to  be 
eye-witnesses  of  so  extraordinary  a  piece  of 
practice,  and  so  eminent  a  trial  of  skfll. 

As  soon  as  this  dismd  object  was  brought  Into 
his  room  Mr  Duncan  Camp^ll  lifted  up  her 
head  and  looked  eamestiv  in  ner  face,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute's  time  signified  to  the  company 
that  she  was  not  only  bewitched,  but  in  as  dread- 
fhl  a  condition  dmost  as  the  man  that  had  a  legion 
of  fiends  within  him. 

At  the  reading  of  these  worda^  the  unhappy 
creature  raised  up  her  head,  turned  her  eyes  up- 
wards, and  a  smile  (a  thi^g  she  had  been  a  stranger 
to  for  many  months)  overspread  her  whole  fece^ 
and  such  a  kind  of  cdour  as  is  the  flushing  of 
joy  and  gladness,  and  with  an  innocent  tone  of 
vdce  she  sdd  die  now  had  a  firm  bdief  she 
should  shortly  be  ddivered.  The  mother  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  all  in  tears,  but 
Mr  Campbell  wrote  to  them  that  they  should  be 
of  good  heart,  be  easy  and  quiet  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  they  should  be  convinced  that  it  was 
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witehcralt.  but  happily  conviaced,  bv  teeing  her 
M  suddenly  well  again.  This  brought  the  com- 
pany into  pretty  good  temper ;  and  a  little  after, 
Mr  Ounpbell  desired  she  might  be  led  up  stairs 
to  his  chamber,  and  left  there  alone  with  him  for 
alittlo  while,  lliis  occasioned  some  small  fe- 
male speculation,  and  as  much  mirth  as  their  late 
sorrow,  alleviated  with  the  hopes  of  her  cure, 
vould  permit 

Thk,  }-ott  may  be  sure,  was  but  a  snatch  of 
airtii,  Jttct  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  al- 
low of;  and  all  sorts  of  waggery  being  laid  in- 
stantly aside,  and  removed  almost  as  soon  as 
cooceiyed,  the  poor  young  thing  was  carried  in 
that  doable  poature  up  stairs.  She  had  not  been 
much  above  half  an  hour  there,  when,  by  the 
help  only  oiMt  Gampbeirs  arm,  she  was  led  down 
itatrs,  and  descended  Into  that  room  fiill  of  com- 
pany, aa  a  miracle  appearing  in  a  machine  from 
above  t  she  was  led  backward  andlbrward  through 
the  rvott,  while  aH  gazed  at  her  for  a  while  with 
joyftii  astonishment,  ft>r  no  arrow  was  more 
straight  than  she.  Mr  Campbell  then  prevailed 
with  her  td  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and  immedi- 
ately after  she  evacuated  wind,  which  she  had 
not  done  some  months  before,  and  ibund  herself 
sUn  more  amended  and  easy ;  and  then  the  mo- 
ther, toakhsg  Mr  Campbell  some  small  acknow- 
lodgment  at  that  time,  with  the  promise  of  more, 
mad  her  daughter  giving  thanks,  and  all  the  com- 
pany commending  his  skill,  took  their  leave  and 
departed  with  great  demonstrations  of  ioy.  I 
ihall  here,  to  cut  the  story  short,  siffniiV  that  she 
came  fluently  afterwards  to  make  ner  testi- 
monials of  gratitude  to  him,  and  continues  to  en- 
joy her  hMlth  to  this  very  day  at  Greenwich, 
where  she  now  lives,  and  will  at  any  time,  if 
caHed  upon,  make  oath  of  the  truth  of  this  little 
kbtory,  na  she  told  me  herself  with  her  own 
month. 

The  next  thtog^  therefore,  it  behoves  me  to  do 
IB  this  chapter  is,  to  dve  some  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  magic,  by  wmch  such  seeming  mysteri- 
ous cures  and  operations  are  brought  about. 

This  task  I  would  perform  in  the  most  persol- 
cQoos  and  most  convincing  manner  I  can ;  for 
magic,  I  know,  is  held  to  be  a  very  hard  and  dif- 
ficult stody  by  those  learned,  and  universally  un- 
lawfal  and  diabolical  by  those  unlearned,  who 
believe  there  is  such  a  science  attainable  by  hu- 
man genius.  On  the  other  hand,  by  some  learned 
OMii,  who  believe  there  is  no  sucn  science,  it  U 
represented  as  an  inconsistent  system  of  super- 
stilioDS  and  chimeras ;  and  again  laughed  at  as 
•udi  by  the  unlearned,  who  are  of  an  incredulous 
temper.  What  I  would  therefore  undertake  to 
do  in  this  place  is  to  show  the  learned  men,  who 
believe  there  is  such  an  art,  that  the  attainment 
to  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  manner  how 
BMgicd  practices  may  be  brought  about  is  no 
such  difficult  matter  as  they  have  represented  it 
to  themselves ;  and  by  doing  this  I  shall  make 
the  system  of  it  so  plain,  that  while  the  learned 
approve  of  it,  the  unlearned,  too,  who  are  not  of 
sn  onbeHeving  kind,  may  understand  clearly  what 
I  say ;  and  the  learned  men  who  have  rejected 
this  science  as  chimerical,  may  be  clearly  con- 
vmced  tt  is  real ;  and  then  there  Is  nothing  left 
out  ob«tinate,  unbelieving  ignorance,  which  I 
shall  not  here  pretend  by  arguments  to  lead  into 


sense,  but  leave  It  to  the  work  of  thne.  In  fine, 
I  wUl  endeavour  to  ioduce  men  of  sense  to  sav, 
that  what  has  been  accounted  mysterious  Is  deu- 
vered  in  a  plain,  easy,  and  convincing  manner, 
and  to  own  that  they  aporove :  while  men  of  the 
lower  class  of  understanding  snail  confess  and  ac- 
knowledge that  they  themselves  understand  it, 
and  that  what  has  hitherto  been  represented  as 
arduous  and  difficult  to  a  great  genius  Is  adapted 
and  rendered  not  only  clear  but  familiar  to  per- 
sons  of  middling  talents.  In  this  work,  therefore, 
I  shall  follow  the  strictest  order  I  can  (which  of 
all  things  renders  a  discourse  upon  any  subject 
the  most  clear);  and  that  it  may  be  plain  to  the 
commonest  capacity,  I  will  first  set  down  what 
order  I  intend  to  follow. 

First,  I  will  apeak  of  magic  in  general. 

Secondly,  of  magic  under  its  several  divisions 
and  subdivisions. 

Thirdly,  concerning  the  object  of  art,  as  it  Is 
good  or  bad. 

Fourthly,  of  the  persons  exercising  that  art  in 
either  capacity  of  good  or  bad,  and  by  what 
means  they  become  capacitated  to  eierdse  it. 

In  the  fflth  place  1  shall  come  to  tiie  several 
objectionB  against  the  art  of  magic,  and  the  re- 
futation of  those  objections. 

The  first  objection  shall  be  against  the  exist- 
ence of  good  and  bad  spirits.  The  refutation  of 
which  will  consist  in  mv  nroving  the  existences 
of  spirits  both  good  and  bad,  by  reason,  and  by 
experience. 

The  second  objection  that  will  be  brought  Is, 
to  contain  an  allegation  that  there  are  no  such 
persons  as  witches  now,  and  an  argument  to 
support  that  allegation,  drawn  fVom  the  incapa- 
city and  impossibility  of  anything  making  (while 
Itself  is  incarnate)  a  cootract  with  a  spiiik  This 
objection  will  be  answered  by  proving  the  reality 
of  witches  from  almost  universal  experience,  and 
by  explaining  rationally  the  manner  how  the 
devils  hold  commerce  with  witches ;  which  expli- 
cation is  backed  and  authorised  by  the  opinion 
of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  the  most  learned 
physicians. 

From  hence,  sixthly  and  lastly,  we  shall  con- 
clude on  the  side  of  the  good  magic,  that  as  there 
are  witches  on  the  one  hand  that  may  aflliot  and 
torment  persons  with  demons,  so  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  lawful  and  good  magicians  that 
may  cast  out  demons  from  people  that  are  pos- 
sessed with  them. 

And,  first,  as  to  magic  in  general  Magic  con- 
sists in  the  spirit  by  faith,  for  faith  is  that  magnet 
of  the  magicians  by  which  they  draw  spirits  to 
them,  and  bv  which  spirits  they  do  great  things* 
and  appear  like  miracles. 

Secondly,  magic  is  divided  into  three  sorts, 
viz.  divine,  natural,  and  diabolical ;  and  natural 
magic  is  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds,  simple 
and  compound;  and  natural  compound  magic  is 
again  likewise  divided  into  two  kinds,  vis.  natural 
divine  magic  and  natural  diabolical  magic.  Now, 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of 
eadi  several  species  of  magic  here  mentioned,  I 
set  down  the  following  definitions: — Divine  ma- 
gic is  a  celestial  science,  in  which  all  operations 
that  are  wonderfully  brought  about  are  performed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Natural  magic  is  a  science 
in  which  all  the  mysterious  acts  that  are  wrought 
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vre  compassed  by  natnral  spirits;  but  as  this 
natural  magic  may  be  exercised  about  things 
cither  in  a  manner  indifferent  in  themselves,  or 
mere  morally  good,  and  then  it  Is  mere  natural 
magic,  or  else  about  things  theologically  good 
and  transcendently  bad,  and  then  it  is  not  merely 
and  natural  magic  but  mixed  and  compound.  If 
natural  magic  be  exercised  about  the  most  holy 
operations,  it  is  then  mixed  with  the  divine,  and 
may  then  be  colled,  not  improperly,  natural  divine 
magic ;  but  if  natural  magic  troubles  itself  about 
compassing  the  wickedest  practices,  then  is  it 

{promiscuous  with  the  demoniacal,  and  ma^  not 
inproperly  be  called  natural  diabolical  magic 

Thirdly,  the  object  of  this  art  is  doing  wonders 
out  of  the  ordinary  appearing  course  of  nature, 
which  tend  either  to  great  good  or  bad,  by  the 
help  and  mediation  of  spirits  good  and  bad. 

Fourthly,  as  to  the  persons  exercising  that  art 
in  either  way,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  by  what 
means  they  become  capacitated  to  act  it,  the 
notion  of  this  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
notions  of  the  art  itself,  as  considered  above  in 
its  each  different  species :  for  as  all  magic  consists 
in  a  spirit,  every  magician  acts  by  a  spirit. 

Divine  magicians  that  are  of  God  are  snoken  of 
in  the  sacred  book,  and  therefore  1  shall  not 
mention  the  passages  here,  but  pass  them  over, 
AS  I  ought  to  do  in  a  book  like  this,  with  a 
profound  and  reverential  silence,  as  well  as  the 
other  passages,  which  speak  of  natural  and 
demoniacal  magicians ;  and  to  all  I  shall  speak 
of  them  in  this  place,  I  shall  only  speak  of  them 
with  regard  to  human  reason  and  experience,  and 
conclude  this  head  with  saying,  that  natural 
magicians  work  all  things  by  the  natural  spirits 
of  the  elements ;  but  that  witches  and  demoniacal 
magicians,  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  in  Egypt  were, 
work  their  magical  performances  by  the  spirit  of 
demons,  and  it  is  by  the  means  of  these  different 
spirits  that  these  different  magicians  perform 
their  different  operations. 

These  things  thus  distinctly  settled  and  ex- 
plained, it  is  now  we  must  come  and  ground  the 
dispute,  between  those  who  believe  there  are  no 
such  things  as  magicians  of  any  kind,  and  those 
who  assert  there  arc  of  all  the  kinds  above 
specified. 

Those  who  contend  there  are  have  recourse  to 
experience,  and  relate  many  well-witnessed  nar- 
ratives,  to  prove  that  there  have  been  at  all 
times,  and  that  there  are  still,  magicians  of  all 
these  ktods ;  but  those  who  contend  that  there 
are  no  such  persons,  will  give  no  ear  to  what  the 
others  call  plain  experience ;  they  call  the  stories, 
let  whatever  witnesses  appear  to  justify  them, 
either  fiBd)ulous  legends  invented  by  the  authors, 
or  else  tricks  of  intellectual  legerdemain  Imposed 
by  the  actors  upon  the  relators  of  those  actions. 
Since,  therefore,  they  say,  though  the  believers 
in  magic  brag  of  experience  never  so  much,  it 
may  be  but  a  fallible  experience  -,  they  reasonably 
desire  to  know  whether  these  gentlemen  that 
stand  for  magic  can  answer  the  objections  which 
they  propose,  to  prove  that  the  practice  of 
magic,  according  to  the  system  laid  down,  is 
inconsistent  with  reason,  before  they  wfll  yield 
their  assent.  Let  the  stories  be  never  so 
numerous,  appear  never  so  credible,  these  un- 
believing gentlemen  derire  to  be  tried  by  reason, 


and  aver,  till  that  reason  is  given,  they  will  not 
be  convinced  by  the  number  of  stories,  becaniey 
though  numerous,  they  are  stories  still,  neither 
will  they  believe  them   because  tiiey  appear 
credible ;  because  seemtog  so  is  not  betog  to,  and , 
appearances,  though  never  so  fair,  when  they 
contradict  reason,  are  not  to  be  swallowed  down 
with  an  implicit  faith  as  so  many  realities.     And 
thus  far,  no  doubt,  the  gentlemen  who  are  on  the 
unbelievtog  side,  are  very  much  in  the  right  on  it. 
The  learned  gentlemen,  on  the  other  luind,  who 
are  persuaded  of  this  mighty  mysterious  power 
being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  magicians,  answer, 
that  they  will  take  upon  them  to  reihte  the  most 
subtle  objections  brought  by  the  learned  unbe- 
lievers, and  to  reconcile  the  practicid>ility  of  magi- 
cal mysteries,  by  the  capacity  of  men  who  study 
that  art  to  right  rules  and  laws  of  reasoning,  and 
to  show  that  some  stories,  though  never  so  pro- 
digious, which  are  told  of  magicians,  demand  the 
belief  of  wise  men  on  two  accounts ;  because,  as 
experience  backs  reason  on  the  one  hand,  reason 
backs  experience  on  the  other,  and  so  the  issue 
of  the  whole  argument  (whether  there  are  ma. 
gicians  or  not)  is  thrown  upon  both  experience 
and  reason.     These  arguments  on  eacn  side  I 
shall  draw  up  fairiy,  pro  and  con,  for  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  the  inventor  of  them  myself,  they 
belong  to  other  authors  many  years  ago ;  he  it 
enough  for  me  to  boast  of,  if  I  can  dnw  them  up 
in  a  better  and  closer  form  together  than  they 
have  yet  appeared  in :  in  that  I  take  upon  myself 
a  very  great  task ;  I  erect  myself  as  it  were  into 
a  kind  of  a  judge ;  I  will  sum  up  the  evidences 
on  both  sides,  and  I   shall,    wherever   I    see 
occasion,  totimate  which  side  of  the  argument 
bears  the  most  weight  with  me;   but  when  I 
have  enforced  my  opinion  as  far  as  I  think  needful, 
my  readers,  like  a  jury,  are  still  at  liberty  to 
bring  in  their  verdict  just  as  they  themselves 
shall  see  fit ;  and  this  naturally  leads  me  where 
I  promised  to  come  to  in  the  fifth  part  of  this 
discourse,  to  the  several  objections  against  the 
power  of  art  magic  and  refutation   of  those 
objections. 

THE  PIBST  OBJXCTIONS  BEINO  AGAINST  TUB 
EXISrENCE  OP  SPIBITS,  ANO  THE  BEPOTATIONS 
THBBEOP. 

The  first  objection,  which  they  who  reject 
magic  make  use  of,  is,  denying  that  there  are  any 
such  things  as  spirits,  about  which,  since  those 
who  defend  the  art,  say  it  entirely  exerciseth 
itself,  the  objectors  contend,  that  if  they  can 
make  out  that  there  are  no  such  beings  as  spirits, 
all  pretensions  to  the  art  must  be  entirely 
groundless,  and  for  the  future  exploded. 

To  make  this  part  out,  that  there  are  no  spirits, 
the  first  man  they  produce  on  theU:  side  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  very  great  credit  andauthorityy 
inasmuch  as  he  has  justly  borne  for  many  cen- 
turies the  title  of  a  prince  of  philosopheis.  They 
say  that  Aristotle,  in  his  book  *De  Mundo,* 
reasons  thus  against  the  existence  of  spirits,  viz.. 
That  since  God  can  do  all  things  of  himself  he 
doth  aot  stand  in  need  of  ministering  angels  and 
demons.  A  multitude  of  servants  showing  the 
weakness  of  a  prince. 

Tho  gentlemen  who  defend  the  scienoe  make 
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this  reply :  they  allow  loe  credit  and  authority 
of  Aristotle  as  much  as  the  objectors;  but  as  the 
objectors  themselTes  deny  all  the  authorities  for 
the  spirits,  and  desire  that  reason  may  be  the 
only  ground  they  go  upon,  so  the  refuters,  on 
their  parts,  desire  that  Aristotle's  ipse  dixit  may 
I  not  be  absolutely  passed  upon  them  for  argument, 
but  that  his  words  may  be  brought  to  the  same 
touchstone  of  reason,  and  proved  if  they  are 
standard.  If  this  ailment,  say  they,  will  hold 
good,  Aristotle  should  not  suppose  intelligences 
moTJng  the  celestial  spheres,  for  God  safficeth 
to  move  an  without  ministering  spirits;  nor 
would  there  be  need  of  a  sun  in  the  world,  for 
God  can  enlighten  all  things  by  himself,  and  so 
all  second  causes  would  be  taken  away ;  there- 
fore  there  are  angels  and  ministering  spirits  in 
the  world,  for  the  majesty  of  God,  not  for  his 
want  of  them,  and  for  order,  not  for  his  omni- 
poteacy.  And  here,  if  the  objectors  return  and 
say,  who  told  you  that  there  are  spirits  ?  Is  not 
yours  a  precarious  hypothesis  ?  may  not  we  have 
leave  to  recriminate  in  this  place  ?  pray  who  told 
Aristotle  that  there  were  intelligences  that 
moved  the  celestial  spheres?  Is  not  this  hy- 
pothesis as  precarious  as  any  man  may  pretend 
that  of  spirits  to  be  ?  and  we  believe  there  are  few 
phiiosophera  at  present  who  agree  with  Aristotle 
m  that  opinion ;  and  we  dare  pronounce  this  to 
be  ours,  that  Aristotle  took  his  intelligences 
from  the  Hebrews,  who  went  according  to  the 
same  whimsical  though  pretty  notion,  which 
first  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  of  the  nine  muses : 
but  more  than  all  this,  it  is  a  very  great  doubt 
among  learned  men,  whether  this  book  <De 
Mundcs*  be  Aristotle's  or  no. 

The  next  thing  the  objectors  bring  against  the 
existence  of  spirits,  is,  that  it  is  nonsense  for  men 
to  say  that  there  are  such  beings  of  which  it  is 
impMsible  for  a  man  to  have  any  notion,  and 
they  insist  upon  it  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  form  an  idea  of  a  spiritual  substance. 
As  to  this  part,  the  defendants  rejoin,  that  they 
think  onr  late  most  judicious  Mr  Locke,  in  his 
elaborate  and  finished  *  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing,'  has  fairly  made  out,  that  men  have 
as  dear  a  notion  of  a  spiritual  substance  as  they 
have  of  any  corporeal  substance,  matter,  or 
body ;  and  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  the  one  as  of  the  other; 
for  that  if  they  admit  the  latter,  it  is  but  humour 
in  them  to  deny  the  former.  It  is  in  book  the 
Sd,  chap.  29,  where  he  reasons  thus :  "  If  a  man 
wiQ  examine  himself,  concerning  his  notion  of 
pure  substance  in  general,  he  will  find  ho  has  no 
other  idea  of  it,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he 
knows  not  what  support  of  such  quality  which 
are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us, 
which  qualities  are  commonly  called  accidents. 
Thus  if  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort 
of  corporeal  substance,  as  horse,  stone,  &c., 
though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be 
but  the  complication  or  collection  of  those  several 
simple  id^u,  or  sensible  qualities,  which  wc  use 
to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horse  or  stone ; 
yet  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should 
subsist  alone,  not  one  in  another,  we  suppose 
them  to  exist  in  and  be  supported  by  some  com- 
mon subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the 
name  of  sobstance,  though  it  be  certain  we  have 


no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thbg  we  Sup- 
pose a  support.  The  same  happens  concerning 
the  operations  of  our  mind,  viz :  thinking,  rea- 
soning, and  fearing,  &c.,  which  we  concluding 
not  to  subsist  of  themselves,  and  not  appre- 
hending how  they  can  belong  to  body,  we  are 
apt  to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  substance 
which  we  call  spirit.  Whereby  it  is  evident, 
that  having  no  other  notion  of  matter,  but  some- 
thing wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities, 
which  aflfect  our  senses,  do  subsist,  by  supposing 
a  substance  wherein  thinkmg,  knowing,  doubt- 
ing, and  a  power  of  moving,  &a,  do  subsist,  we 
have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  substance 
of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body ;  the  one  being  sup- 
posed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  is  the  sub- 
stratum to  those  simple  ideas,  which  we  have 
from  without,  an4  the  other  supposed,  with  a 
like  ignorance  of  what  it  is,  to  be  the  substra- 
tum of  the  operations  which  we  experiment  in 
ourselves  within).  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  idea 
of  corporeal  substance  in  matter,  is  as  remote 
from  our  conceptions  and  apprehensions  as  that 
of  spiritual  substance ;  and  therefore  from  our 
not  having  any  notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit 
we  can  no  more  conclude  its  non-existence,  than 
we  can  for  the  same  reason  deny  the  existence 
of  body ;  it  being  as  rational  to  affirm  there  is 
no  bodv,  because  we  cannot  know  its  essence,  as 
it  Is  called,  or  have  the  idea  of  the  substance  of 
matter,  as  to  say,  there  is  no  spirit,  because  we 
know  not  its  essence^  or  have  no  idea  of  a  spi- 
ritual substance.  '*  Mr  Locke,  also  comparing  our 
idea  of  spirit  with  our  idea  of  body,  thinks  there 
may  seem  rather  less  obscurity  in  the  former 
than  the  latter.  Our  idea  of  body,  he  takes  to 
be  an  extended  solid  substance,  capable  of  com- 
municating motion  by  impulse ;  and  our  idea  of 
soul  is  a  substance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power 
of  exciting  motion  in  body  by  will  or  thought 
Now,  some  perhaps  will  say,  they  comprehend 
a  thinking  thing,  which  perhaps  is  true ;  but,  he 
says,  if  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  more 
comprehend  an  extended  thing ;  and  if  they  say 
thoy  know  not  what  it  b  thinks  in  them,  they 
mean  they  know  not  what  the  substance  is  of 
that  thinking  thing ;  no  more,  says  he,  do  they 
know  what  the  substance  is  of  that  solid  thing; 
and  if  they  say,  they  know  not  how  they  think, 
he  says,  neither  do  they  know  how  they  are  ex- 
tended, how  the  solid  parts  are  united,  or  where 
to  make  extension,  &c. 

The  learned  Monsieur  Le  Clerc,  who  generally 
knows  how  far  human  reason  can  bear,  aigues 
consonantly  to  what  is  before  delivered  by  Mr 
Lock,  in  his  '  Coronis*  added  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  philosophical  works,  in  the 
third  edition  of  them,  where  he  writes  as  fol- 
loweth : 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  corporeal  nature, 
we  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  extension,  divisibi- 
lity, solidity,  mobibty,  and  various  determinations 
of  quantity,  or  figures ;  which  being  so,  it  were 
a  rash  thing,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  right 
reasoning,  to  affirm  other  things  of  bodies ;  and 
consequently  from  mere  body,  nothing  can  be 
deduced  by  us,  which  is  not  joined  in  a  necessary 
connexion  with  the  said  properties.  Therefore 
those,  who  have  thought  the  properties  of  per- 
ceiving by  sense,  of  understanding,  willing,  ima- 
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■ining,  remembering,  and  others  the  like,  which 
have  no  aflSnity  with  corporeal  things,  to  have 
riteii  from  the  bodji  have  greatly  transgressed 
in  the  method  or  right  reasoning  and  philoso- 
phising,  which  hath  been  done  by  Epicurus,  and 
those,  who  have  thought  as  he  did,  baying 
aflBnaed  our  minds  to  be  composed  of  corporeal 
atoms :  but  whence  shall  we  say  thev  have  had 
their  rise?  truly,  they  do  not  owe  their  rise  to 
matter,  which  it  wholly  destitute  of  sense  and 
thought,  nor  are  they  spontaneously  sprung  up 
from  nothing,  it  being  an  ontological  maxim  of 
most  evident  truth,  that  nothing  springs  from 
nothing.** 

Having  thut  given  the  reader  the  first  objec- 
tions made  against  the  existence  of  spirits,  and 
the  refutations  thereof;  I  must  now  frankly  own 
on  whioh  side  my  ophiion  leans,  and  for  my  part, 
it  seems  manifest  to  me  that  there  are  two 
beingi,  we  conceive  very  plainly  and  distinctly, 
vii.  body  and  spirit,  and  that  it  would  be  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  one,  aa 
of  the  other :  and  really,  if  the  reAiters  have  got 
the  better  in  their  way  of  reasoning,  they  have 
still  a  much  greater  advantage  over  the  objec- 
tors, when  they  come  to  back  these  reasons  with 
ftwh  arguments  drawn  from  experience.  Of 
this,  there  having  been  many  undoubted  narra- 
tives given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  concerning 
the  apparitions  of  spirits,  I  shall  refer  the  reader 
back  again  to  them,  and  only  subjoin  here  one 
or  two  instances,  which  may,  if  required,  be 
proved  upon  oath,  of  spirits  seen  by  two  persons 
of  our  Dancan  Campbell's  own  acquaintance. 
In  the  year  1711,  one  Mrs  Stephens  and  her 
daughter,  were  together  with  Mr  Campbell,  at 
the  house  of  Mr  RameUls,  a  very  great  and  noted 
weaver  at  Hoggcrstone,  where  the  rainy  weather 
detained  them  till  late  at  night  Just  after  the 
dock  struck  twelve,  they  all  of  them  went  to 
the  door  to  see  if  the  rain  had  ceased,  being  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  get  home.  As  soon  as  ever 
they  had  opened  the  door  and  were  all  got  to- 
gether, there  appeared  before  them  a  thing  all 
in  white;  the  face  seemed  of  a  dismal  pallid  hue, 
but  the  eyes  thereof  fiery  and  flaming  like  bea- 
cons, and  of  a  saucer  sise.  It  made  its  approaches 
to  them,  till  it  came  up  within  the  space  of  about 
three  ysirds  of  them,  there  It  fixed  and  stood  like 
a  figure  agase,  for  some  minutes  t  and  they  all 
stood  likewise  stiff  like  the  figure,  frozen  with 
fear,  motionlesa,  and  speechless :  when  all  of  a 
sodden  it  vanished  from  their  eyes{  and  that 
apparition  to  the  right  was  succeeded  by  a  noise, 
or  the  appearance  of  a  noise,  like  that  which 
is  occaaioned  by  the  fighting  of  twenty  mastiff 
dogs. 

Not  long  after,  Mrs  Anne  Stephens,  who  lived 
in  Spitalfieids,  a  woman  well  known  bv  her  great 
dealing!  with  mercers  upon  Ludgate  hill,  sitting 
in  her  house  alone,  and  musing  upon  business, 
happened  by  accident  to  look  behind  her,  and 
saw  a  dead  corpse,  to  her  thinking,  lie  extended 
upon  the  floor  just  as  a  dead  corpse  should  be, 
excepting  that  the  foot  of  one  leg  was  fixed  on 
the  ground  as  it  is  in  a  bed,  when  one  lies  with 
one  knee  up;  she  looked  at  it  a  loi^  while,  and 
bv  degrees  at  last  stole  her  eyes  from  so  un- 
plaasing  and  unexpected  an  object.  However, 
a  strange  kind  of  a  curiosity  overcame  her  fears. 


and  she  ventured  a  second  time  to  turn  her  head 
that  way,  and  saw  it,  as  before,  fixed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  longer,  but  durst  not  stfr  from  her 
seat ;  she  again  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the 
horrible  ond  melancholv  spectacle,  and  resumed 
the  courage,  after  a  little  reflection,  of  viewing  it 
again,  and  resolving  to  ascertain  herself  if  the 
vision  was  real,  by  getting  up  from  her  seat  and 
going  to  it,  but  upon  this  third  retrospection  she 
found  it  vanished.  This  relation  she  writ  down 
to  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  and  has  told  it  before 
Mrs  Ramell,  her  own  iister,  and  many  other  very 
creditable  persons.  Now  as  to  these  arguments 
from  experience,  I  shall  also  deliver  my  opinion ; 
I  dispute  not  bnt  that  learned  men,  who  have 
obstinate  prepossessions,  may  produce  plausible 
arguments,  why  all  things  should  be  thought  to 
be  done  by  imposture  which  seem  strange  to 
them,  and  interfere  with  their  belief;  and  trulv 
thus  far  their  humour  may  be  indulged,  that  u 
only  one  person  relates  a  very  strange  and  sur- 
prising  story,  a  man  may  be  more  apt  to  think 
it  is  possible  for  that  person  to  lie,  tnan  that  so 
strange  a  relation  should  be  true ;  but  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  of  several  countries, 
several  religions,  several  professions,  several  nge% 
and  those  persons  lookea  npon  to  be  of  as  great 
sagacitv  as  any  the  country  aflbrd,  agree  in  rela- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  though  very  strange,  and 
are  ready  to  vouch  the  truth  of.  them  upon  oath 
after  having  well  considered  circumstances.  I 
think  it  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  to  reject 
all  these  relations  as  fabulous,  merely  upon  a 
self. presuming  conceit,  unless  a  man  can  fairly 
show  the  things  to  be  impossible,  or  can  demon- 
strate wherein  those  persons  were  imposed  on ; 
for  from  hence  I  form  the  following  conclusive 
ailment :  What  is  possible  a6cording  to  reason 
grows  probable  according  to  belief  where  the 
possibility  is  attested  to  have  reduced  itself  into 
action  by  persons  of  known  credit  and  integrity. 
Now,  not  only  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
spirits,  but  the  actual  existence  thereof  is  proved 
above  by  logical  demonstration ;  therefore  are 
we  to  believe  both  by  the  course  of  logical 
reason,  and  moral  faith,  that  those  existences 
have  appeared  to  men  of  credit,  who  have 
attested  the  reality  thereof  upon  oatii. 

SECOND    OBJBGTION     AGAINST     THB     BXISTKNCB 
OF    WITCHES. 

These  obiections  go  on  to  say  that,  provided 
they  should  allow  there  is  an  existence  of  spirits, 
yet  that  would  be  still  no  alignment  how  magic 
should  subsist,  because  they  deny  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  in  his  body  to  have  a  com- 
merce,  much  less  make  a  contract  with  spirits ; 
but  here  again  the  refuters  allege  they  hove  both 
experience  and  reason  on  their  sides.  As  a  joint 
argument  ot  reason  and  experience,  they  tell  you 
that  the  numerous  witches  which  have  in  all 
countries  been  arraigned  and  condemned  upon 
this  occasion,  are  evident  testimonies  of  this 
commerce,  and  contract  being  held  and  made 
with  spirits.  They  pretend  to  say  that  these 
objectors  call  not  their,  the  refUters,  judgment 
so  much  in  question,  who  contend  that  there  is 
a  magic  art,  as  they  call  in  question  the  Judgment 
of  all  the  wisest  legislative  powers  fn  Chntten- 
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dom,  who  have  tmivertally  agreed  in  enacting 
penal  law*  against  such  capital  offenders. 

But  here  the  objectors  retnm  and  say  that  it 
being  imposuble  for  us  to  show  the  manner  how 
such  a  contract  should  be  made,  we  can  never, 
but  without  reason,  beUeve  a  thing  to  be  of  which 
we  can  form  no  perfect  idea.  Tne  refuters,  on 
the  other  hand,  reply  with  the  learned  Father  le 
Brune;  its  manirest,  that  we  can  see  but  two 
sorts  of  beingSy  spirits  and  bodies ;  and  that  since 
we  can  reason  but  according  to  our  own  ideas, 
we  ought  to  ascribe  to  spirits  what  cannot  be 
produced  by  bodies.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the 
*  Republic  of  Learning,'  in  the  month  of  Auffutt, 
anno  1686,  has  given  us  a  rough  draft  for  writing 
a  good  tract  of  witchcraft,  which  he  looks  upon 
as  a  desideratum.  Where  among  other  things 
he  writes  thus :  **  Since  this  age  is  the  true  time 
of  systems^  one  should  be  contrived  concerninsr 
the  commerce  that  may  be  betwixt  demons  and 
men.*' 

On  this  passage.  Father  le  Brune  writes  thus : 
"  Doubtless  here  the  author  complies  with  the 
language  of  a  great  many  persons,  who,  for  want 
of  attention  and  light,  would  have  us  put  all 
reUgion  In  systems.  Whatever  regard  I  ought 
to  have  for  many  of  those  persons,  I  must  not  be 
afraid  to  say  that  there  is  no  system  to  be  made 
of  those  truths,  which  we  ought  to  learn  dis- 
tinctly by  fiUth,  because  we  must  advance 
nothing  here  but  what  we  receive  f^om  the 
orade.  We  must  make  a  system  to  explain  the 
effects  of  the  loadstone,  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  sea,  the  motion  of  the  planets ;  for  that 
the  cause  of  these  effects  is  not  evidentlv  signi- 
fied to  us,  and  many  may  be  conceived  hy  us ; 
and  to  determine  us,  we  have  need  of  a  great 
number  of  observations,  which,  by  an  exact 
induction,  may  lead  us  to  a  cause  that  may 
satisfy  all  the  phenomena.  It  is  not  the  same  In 
the  truths  of  religion,  we  come  not  at  them  by 
groptDg ;  it  were  to  be  wished  men  spoke  not  of 
them,  but  after  a  decisive  and  hifallible  authority. 
It  is  thus  we  should  speak  of  the  power  of  demons, 
and  of  the  commerce  they  have  with  men ;  it  is  of 
faith  that  they  have  power,  and  that  they  attack 
men,  and  try  to  seduce  them  divers  waya  It  Is 
true  Indeed,  they  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
have  it  over  the  jus^  though  they  have  it  not 
ordinMily  but  over  those  that  want  faith,  or 
fear  not  to  partake  of  their  works;  and  that  to 
the  last  particularly,  the  disordered  Intelligences 
try  to  make  exactly  succeed  what  they  wish ; 
inspiring  them  to  have  recourse  to  certain  prac 
tices  by  which  those  seducing  spirits  enter  into 
commerce  with  men."  Thus  far  Father  le 
Brune.  But  still  these  objectors  demand  to 
know  by  what  means  this  commerce  may  be  held 
between  demons  and  men,  and  urge  us  to  de- 
scribe the  manner;  or  pretend  that  they  have 
still  reason  to  reAise  coming  into  the  belief  of  a 
thing  which  we  would  Impose  upon  them,  though 
'  whoBy  ignorant  of  it  ourselves.  To  that,  the 
refuters  answer  thus — That  both  Christian  di- 
Tioes,  and  physicians  agree,  (as  to  the  manner 
how,  which  they  are  so  curious  in  inquiring 
after),  that  demons  stir  up  raptures  and  extasies 
in  men,  binding  or  loosing  the  exterior  senses, 
and  that  either  by  stopping  the  pores  of  the 
brain,  so  that  the  spirits  cannot  pass  Ibrth,  (as 


it  is  done  naturally  by  sleep),  or  by  recalling  the 
sensitive  spirits  from  the  outward  senses  to  the 
hiward  organs,  which  he  there  retains.  So  the 
devil  renders  women  witches  extatical  and 
magicians,  who,  while  they  lie  fast  asleep  in  one 

Slace,  think  they  have  been  in  divers  places  and 
one  many  things.  This  the  learned  objectors 
say  proceeds  from  no  demon,  but  from  the  disease 
called  an  epilepsy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  learned  refuters  insist  upon  it  that  these 
extasies  are  not  epileptic  seizures.  This,  say 
the^,  appears  from  Bodin,  in  his  *  Theatre  of 
Universal  Nature,'  where  he  says,  **  That  those 
that  are  wrapt  by  the  devil  feel  neither  stripes 
nor  cuttings,  nor  no  wresting  of  their  limbs,  nor 
burning  tortures,  nor  the  application  of  a  red  hot 
Iron;  nay,  nor  is  the  beat  of  the  pulse,  nor  the 
motion  of  the  heart  perceived  in  them ;  bu^  after- 
wards, returning  to  themselves,  they  feel  most 
bitter  pains  of  the  wounds  received,  and  tell  of 
things  done  at  600  miles  distance,  and  affirm 
themselves  to  have  seen  them  done/*  The  Inge- 
nious Dr  Ader  makes  an  admirable  physical  dis- 
tinction between  this  kind  of  ectasy  and  a  syn^ 
cope  or  stupor  caused  by  narcotic  medicines. 
Sennertus,  in  his  *  Instltutio  Medica,*  writes  of 
the  demoniacal  sopor  of  witches,  who  think  they 
are  carried  through  the  air,  dance,  feast,  and 
have  copulation  with  the  devil,  and  do  other 
things  in  their  sleep,  and  afterwards  believe  the 
same  things  waking.  Now  he  says,  "  Whether 
they  are  really  so  carried  in  the  air,  &c.  or  being 
in  a  profound  sleep,  or  only  dream  they  are  so 
carried,  and  persist  In  that  opinion  after  they  arc 
awake.  These  facts  or  dreams  cannot  be  natu- 
ral ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  there  should  be  so 
^at  an  agreement  In  dreams,  of  persons  differ- 
ing in  place,  temperament,  age,  sex,  and  studies, 
that  in  one  night,  and  at  the  same  hour,  they 
should,  in  concert,  dream  of  one  and  the  same 
such  meeting,  and  should  agree  as  to  the  place, 
number,  and  quality  of  the  persons  and  the  like 
circumstances;  but  such  dreams  are  suggested 
from  a  preternatural  cause ;  viz.  from  the  devil 
to  his  confederate,  by  the  divine  permission  of 
an  Almighty  power,  where  punishments  are  to 
be  permitted  to  be  inflicted  upon  reprobate  sin- 
ners." 

Whence  also,  to  those  witches  sincerely  con- 
verted, and  refusing  to  be  any  more  present  at 
those  diabolical  meetings,  those  dreams  no  longer 
happen,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  proceeded, 
not  before,  from  a  natural  cause. 

Here  begins  the  great  point  of  the  dispute  as 
to  that  branch  of  magic  which  we  call  natural 
magic  The  objectors  may  tell  us  that  they  will 
freely  own  that  there  may  be  an  existence  of 
spirits,  that  there  may  be  an  existence  of  witches, 
that  by  a  divine  power  men  may  be  influenced 
so  far  as  to  have  a  communication  with  good 
spirits,  and  that  from  thence  they  may  become 
spiritual,  divine  magicians.  Thev  will  likewise, 
perhaps,  as  freely  grant  that,  by  the  intervention 
of  a  demon,  things  preternatural  may  be  brought 
about  by  persons  who  have  studied  the  demoniacal 
magic,  but  then  what  they  principally  Insist  upon 
is,  that  it  must  be  contradictory  to  all  human 
reason  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing 
as  natural  magicians,  and  thus  far  they  may  form 
their  argument.     They  say  that  the  persons  who 
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coDtCDd  for  tbt  magic  art  own  that  all  that  is 
brought  about  by  magic  is  by  the  assistance  and 
help  of  a  spirit,  and  that  consequently  what  is 
cfTocted  by  it  must  be  preternatural.  Now  they 
say  it  is  a  thing  inconsistent  by  a  natural  power 
to  bring  about  a  preternatural  effect ;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  natural  magic, 
which  has  within  itself  the  efficacy  of  destroying 
those  acts  done  by  magicians  in  the  diabolical. 

To  this  the  refuters  take  leave  to  reply,  that 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  argument  is  built 
is  wrongly  grounded ;  they  have  admitted  that, 
in  diaboucal  magic  art,  there  ma^r  be  a  com- 
merce  held  between  men  and  spirits,  bv  which 
several  preternatural  efiects  may  be    brought 
about ;  and  the  reason  they  assign  for  it  there  is, 
because  there  is  a  preternatural  agent  concerned 
therein,  the  devil ;  but  then,  say  they,  in  natural 
magic  you  can  pretend  to  no  such  agent,  and 
therefore  to  no  such  preternatural  effect.    This 
argument  contains  within  it  two  fallacies ;  first, 
as  to  the  commerce  held  between  a  man  and  a 
demon  there  is  nothing  preternatural  in  getting 
the  acquaintance ;  the  will  of  the  man  is  entirety 
nataral,  cither  naturally  good  or  naturally  cor- 
rupted.    The  black  spirit  that  converseth  with 
him,  it  is  acknowledged  is  not  so,  but  it  is  from 
the  will  of  the  man,  not  from  the  power  vested 
in  the  devil  that  the  acquaintance  first  grows, 
therefore    the    acquaintance    itself  is   natural, 
though  it  arises  from  the  last  corruption  and  de- 
pravations of  nature,  but  being  made  with  a  pre- 
ternatural existence,  though  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
quaintance be  corniptedly  natural,  yet  the  inter- 
mediate cause  or  means  after  that  acquaintance 
is  not  so,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  that  inter- 
mediate cause  may  be  wonderful,  and  seem  to  be 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     Now,  since 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  there  are  natural 
spirits  of  the  elements  as  well  as  divine  and  in- 
fernal, what  we  have  to  prove  is  only  this,  that 
man,  by  natural  magic,  may  have  a  commerce 
with  natural  spirits  of  their  elements,  as  witches 
may  have  with  the  spirits  or  demons.     Now,  as 
we  said  before,  the  commerce  itself  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  person,  and  is  therefore  natural, 
and  consequently  may  as  well  subsist  between 
the  one  as  the  other ;  for  the  devil  cannot  force 
a  man  to  hold  a  commerce  with  him  whether  he 
will  or  no.     The  second  fallacy  is  calling  the 
effect  preternatural,  no  otherwise  than  as  it  con- 
notates the  agent  that  brought  it  about,  which  is 
a  spiritual  agent ;  for  the  effect  is  (in  itself  con- 
sidered) natural,  and  brought  about  by  second 
causes  that  are  natural^  by  the  devirs  pene- 
tration, who  is  subtle  enough  to  make  use  of 
them  for  such  and  such  ends.     Now  men,  by 
natural  spirits,  which  are  of  a  faculty  thoroughly 
subtle,  mav  as  well,  with  natural  second  causes, 
compass  the  remedy  of  an  evil  spirit  as  the  devil 
is  able  to  infect  men  with  it.    From  these  specu- 
lations a  farther  plain  consequence  may  be  de- 
duced, how  a  man  may,  by  the  pure  force  of 
natural  magic,  cure  a  person  that  is  infested  with 
evils  by  a  demon ;  for  how  is  it  that  a  demon  in- 
fests any  body  with  his  evil  motions  ?     It  is  true 
he  is  a  preternatural  agent,  but  the  eril  effect  he 
does  is  brought  about  by  natural  causes.     For 
how  does  a  demon  stir  up  raptures  or  extasics  in 

men  ?  Why  he  does  it  (as  we  are  told  above)  by 


binding  or  loosing  the  exterior  senses,  by  stop, 
ping  the  pores  of  the  brain,  so  that  the  spirits 
cannot  pass  forth;  and  this  the  art  of  physic 
can  compass  by  its  drugs,  and  sleep  causes  the 
same  thing  very  naturally  of  itself;  therefore  as 
the  evil  itself  is  natural,  the  remedy  that  is  natu- 
ral win  certainly  overcome  it ;  but  then,  say 
you,  why  cannot  those  persons  be  cured  by  phy- 
sicuns?  I  answer,  not  because  their  remedies 
are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  cure  the  evils 
themselves,  but  because  generally  physicians  do 
not  administer  their  drugs  as  Christians  but  as 
phvsicians ;  and  when  they  prescribe  them  to  the 
sick  they  generally  prescribe  to  them  only  purely 
considered  as  patients,  not  as  Christians,  and 
therein  they  come  to  fail ;  because  the  agent,  the 
devil,  is  a  subtle  spirit  that  brings  the  evO,  and 
alters  its  situation  before  the  remedy,  which 
would  master  it  otherwise,  can  take  any  effect ; 
which  agent,  the  devil,  is  employed  by  the  horri- 
ble and  impious  faith  of  the  ontiphysiclan,  viz. 
the  black  magician ;  but  If  the  physician  would 
act  the  Christian  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  to 
have  a  faith  that  things  ordained  In  the  course  of 
nature,  for  the  good  of  man,  would  have  its  effects 
in  spite  of  a  devil,  if  taken  with  a  good  faith  by 
the  patient;  that  all  good  things  ordained  to 
be  for  the  natural  recovery  of  men,  if  they  took 
it  with  thankfulness  to  the  sender,  would  have 
due  effect ;  why  then  the  natural  spirits  of  the 
elements  would  resist  the  farther  agency  of  the 
demoniacal  spirit,  and  then  nothing  but  the  natu- 
ral evil  (caused  at  first  by  the  demon)  remaining 
in  the  person  without  the  fiirther  superintendency 
of  the  demon,  might  demonstratively  be  taken 
away  by  the  mere  natural  remedy  or  medicine ; 
and  thus  good  and  pious  physicians,  making  use 
of  such  proper  remedies  as  their  skill  teaches 
them,  and  having  an  honest  faith  that  the  goods 
of  nature  intended  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man, 
if  received  by  the  patient  with  the  same  good 
fkith,  is  above  the  power  of  the  devil  to  frustrate, 
may  not  Improperly  be  called  natural  magicians. 
These  arguments  of  mine  I  shall  now  take  leave 
to  back  by  experience. 

Besides,  what  we  have  nrged  from  reason,  con- 
cerning the  power  of  natural  magic,  we  shall  only  , 
subjoin,  that  divines  themselves  hold  that  natural 
magic,  and  also  natural  divinations  and  prophe- 
cies, are  proved  by  quotations  from  that  venera- 
ble writ  which  is  their  guide ;  and  brings  proofs 
from  the  same  also,  that  by  natural  magic  demons 
are  also  cast  forth,  but  not  all  kinds  of  demonf, 
and  so  many  works  of  efficacy  are  wrought  by  . 
natural  magic     They  tell  you  such  was  the  ' 
Pj'thonissa  that  raised  the  apparition  to  Saul, 
which  appeared  in  a  body  of  wind  and  air.   Thus 
if  a  person,  by  natural  magic,  should  cast  out 
demons,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  also  from 
divine  magic;  and  if  demons  are  cast  out  bv 
natural  magic  by  one  that  is  in  the  fear  of  God. 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  a  true  magician  of 
God,  but  if  it  exorbitates  to  demoniacal,  then  it 
is  condemned;  and  when  natural  magic  keeps 
within  its  bounds,  the  divines  tell  us  it  is  not 
condemned  in  the  venerable  book,  which  is  the 
Christian's  sure  guide ;   but,  inasmuch  as  the 
lawfulness  even  of  natural  magic  has  been  called  . 
in  question  by  others,  I  shall,  in  an  Appendix  ; 
joined  to  this  treatise,  examine  that  matter  both 
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according  to  the  reasons  of  our  English  laws,  and 
accordUijf  to  the  best  stated  rules  of  casuistry 
that  I  am  master  of;  still  submitting  my  judg- 
ment to  the  superior  judgment  of  those  who  ore 
professed  divines  and  lawyers ;  and  if  my  opi- 
nions prove  erroneous  I  am  willing  to  retract 
them ;  and  therefore,  in  this  place,  there  remains 
nothing  (further  for  me  to  do,  but  only,  as  I  have 
shown  on  the  one  hand,  how  natural  magic  and 
its  powerful  operations  are  proved  by  reason ;  to 
show,  on  the  other  hand,  how  fiu*  reason  in  these 
cases  is  likewise  backed  and  supported  by  welU 
evidenced  practice  and  notorious  experience; 
and  to  do  this,  after  having  mentiooed  one  me- 
morable instance,  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  in 
Che  hodj  of  the  book,  concerning  the  perform- 
ances of  Mr  Greatriz,  to  which  a  Lord  Orrery 
was  a  witness  in  Ireland ;  I  shall,  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, bring  the  other  testimonials  of  practice, 
from  the  success  which  our  Duncan  Campbell 
himself  has  had  in  this  way  on  other  occasions. 

In  the  year  1713,  lived  in  Fenchurch  street, 
one  Mr  Coates,  a  tobacco  merchant,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  sorely  tormented  in  his  body, 
and  had  had  recourse  for  a  cure  to  all  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  the  age,  even  up  to  the 
great  Dr  Ratcliff  himself;  but  all  this  mighty 
application  for  relief  was  still  in  vain.  Each  doc- 
tor owned  liim  a  wonder  and  a  mystery  to  physic, 
and  left  him  as  much  a  wonder  as  they  found 
him.  Neither  could  the  professors  of  surgery 
guess  at  his  ailment,  or  resolve  the  riddle  of  bis 
distemper ;  and  after  having  spent  from  first  to 
last  above  a  thousand  pounds  in  search  of  proper 
remedies,  they  found  the  search  ineffectual.  The 
learned  all  agreed  that  it  could  proceed  from  no- 
thing else  bnt  witchcraft  ;  they  had  now  indeed 
gnesaed  the  source  of  his  illness,  but  it  was  an 
illness  of  such  a  kind  that,  when  they  hod  found 
it  out,  they  thought  themselves  not  the  prop^^ 
persons  to  prescribe  to  him  any  remedies.  That 
tnsk  was  reserved,  it  seems,  for  our  Duncan 
Campbell,  who,  npon  somebody's  information  or 
other,  was  sent  for  to  the  bewitched  patient,  Mr 
Coates,  who  found  him  the  wonder  that  the 
others  had  left  him,  but  did  wonders  in  under- 
taking and  coropassiog  his  cure.  I  remember 
one  of  the  ingredients  made  use  of  was  boiling  his 
own  water,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  It  was  used ; 
SLd,  upon  turning  over  the  books  of  some  great 
physicians  since,  I  have  found  that  they  them- 
selves have  formerly  delivered  that  as  one  part  of 
the  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  patients  in  like 
esses.  But  as  there  are  other  things  which  Mr 
Campbell  performs  that  seem  to  require  a  mix- 
tore  of  the  second-sight,  and  of  this  natural  ma- 
gic before  they  can  be  brought  about,  I  will  en- 
tertain the  reader  with  one  or  two  passages  of 
that  sort  likewise,  and  so  conclude  the  history  of 
this  so  singnlar  a  man's  life  and  adventures. 

In  the  year  1710  a  gentlewoman  lost  about  six 
pooods*  worth  of  Flanders  lace,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  was  a  present  mode  to  her  husband,  the  was 
coDoemed  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  of  twenty 
dmes  the  value ;  and  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance 
coming  to  visit  her,  to  whom  she  unfolded,  among 
other  things  in  discourse,  this  little  disaster; 
the  lady,  smiling,  replied  with  this  question, 
**  Did  yon  never  hear,  madam,  of  Mr  Duncan 
Campbell  ?     It  is  but  making  your  application 


to  him,  things  that  are  lost  are  immediately 
found :  the  power  of  his  knowledge  exceeds  even 
the  power  of  laws :  they  but  restrain  and  frighten, 
and  punish  robbers,  but  he  makes  thieves  ex- 
piate their  guilt,  by  the  more  virtuous  way  of 
turning  restorers  of  the  goods  they  have  stolen." 
"  Madam,**  rejoined  the  losing  gentlewoman,  '*  you 
smile  when  you  tell  me  this,  but  really,  as  much 
a  trifle  as  it  is,  since  'twas  a  present  to  my  hus- 
band, I  can't  help  being  sensibly  concerned  at  it ; 
a  moment's  disappointment  to  him  in  the  least 
thing  in  nature  creates  in  me  a  greater  un- 
easiness  than  the  greatest  disappointment  to  my 
single  self  could  do  in  things  of  moment  and  im- 
portanoe."  "  What  makes  mo  smile,**  said  the 
lady,  **  when  I  speak  of  it  or  think  of  it,  is  the 
oddness  and  peculiarity  of  this  man's  talent  in 
helping  one  to  such  things,  but  without  tho 
least  jest,  I  assure  you  that  I  know  by  expe- 
rience these  things  come  within  the  compass  of 
his  knowledge ;  and  I  must  seriously  tell  you, 
for  your  farther  satisfaction,  that  he  has  helped 
me  and  several  of  my  friends  to  the  finding  again 
things  lost,  which  were  of  great  value."  **And  is 
this,  without  laughing,  true?"  said  the  losing 
fair,  very  gravely  and  demurely,  like  a  person 
half  believing,  and  desirous  to  be  fully  confirmed 
in  such  a  belief.  Tho  lady  she  advised  with 
did  then  ascertain  her  of  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
alleging  that  for  a  single  half-guinea  he  would 
inform  her  of  her  things,  and  describe  the  person 
that  conveyed  them  away.  No  sooner  was  this 
gentlewoman  convinced,  but  she  was  eager  for 
the  trial,  solicited  her  friend  to  conduct  her  to 
Mr  Campbell ;  and  upon  the  first  word  of  con- 
sent, she  was  hooded  and  scarfed  immediately, 
and  they  coached  it  away  in  a  trice  to  Mr 
Campbell's  house,  whom  they  luckily  found 
within. 

The  ladies  bad  not  been  long  seated  before  he 
wrote  down  the  name  of  this  new  client  of  his, 
exactly  as  it  was,  vis.  Mrs  Saxon.  Then  she 
was  in  good  hopes,  and  with  much  confidence, 
propounded  to  him  the  question  about  the  lace. 
He  paused  but  a  very  little  while  upon  the 
matter  before  he  described  the  person  that  took 
it,  and  satisfied  her  that  in  two  or  three  days  she 
would  be  mistress  of  her  lace  again,  and  find  it 
in  some  book  or  corner  of  her  room.  She  pre- 
sented him  a  half-guinea,  and  was  very  con- 
tentedly  going  away;  but  Mr  Campbell  very 
kindly  stopped  her,  and  signified  to  her  that  if 
she  had  no  more  to  offer  to  him,  he  had  some- 
thing of  more  importance  to  reveal  to  her.  She 
sat  full  of  expectation  while  he  wrote  this  new 
matter ;  and  the  paper  he  delivered  to  her  con- 
tained the  following  account :  "  As  for  the  loss  of 
a  little  bit  of  lace,  it  is  a  mere  trifle,  you  have 
lost  a  great  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  which 
your  aunt  (naming  her  name)  left  you,  but  you 
are  bubbled  out  of  that  large  sum.  For  while 
you  was  artfully  required  down  stairs,  about 
some  pretended  business  or  other,  one  Mr  H— t- 
t— n  conveyed  your  aunt's- will  out  of  the  desk, 
and  several  other  things  of  value :"  and  writing 
down  the  names  of  all  the  persons  concerned, 
which  put  Mrs  Saxon  in  a  ^rcat  consternation, 
he  concluded  this  paper,  with  biddinpr  her  go 
home  with  n  contented  mind,  she  should  find  her 
lace  in  a  fciv  days,  and  as  she  found  that  predic- 
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tion  prove  tnie»  she  should  afterwards  come 
and  consult  about  the  rest. 

When  she  came  home,  it  seems,  big  at  first 
with  the  thoughts  of  what  she  had  been  told,  she 
rifled  and  ransacked  every  comer,  but  no  lace 
was  to  be  met  with.  All  the  next  day  she  hunted 
in  the  like  manner,  but  frightened  the  whole 
time,  as  if  she  thought  the  devil  was  the  only 
person  could  bring  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
the  third  day  her  curiosity  abated,  she  gave  over 
the  hopes  of  it,  and  took  the  prediction  as  a  vain 
delusion,  and  that  what  she  gave  for  it  was  on 
more  money  thrown  away  after  what  had  been 
lost  before.  That  very  day,  as  it  commonly 
happens  in  such  cases,  when  &^e  least  dreamt  of 
it,  she  lighted  on  it  by  accident  and  surprise. 
She  ran  with  it  in  her  hand  immediately  to  her 
husband,  and  now  she  had  recovered  it  again,  told 
him  of  the  loss  of  it,  and  the  whole  story  of  her 
having  been  at  Mr  Campbell's  about  it;  and 
then  amplifying  the  discourse  about  what  he  had 
told  her  besides,  as  to  more  considerable  affairs, 
she  said  she  resolved  to  go  and  consult  him  a 
little  farther  about  them,  and  begged  her  hus. 
band  to  accompany  her.  He  would  fain  have 
laughed  her  out  of  that  opinion  and  intent,  but 
the  end  was  she  persuaded  him  into  it,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  seem  at  least  very  serious 
about  the  matter,  and  go  with  her  to  the  oracle, 
assuring  him  there  was  no  room  for  doubting  the 
same  success. 

Well)  to  Mr  Campbell's  they  accordingly 
came,  and  after  Mr  Saxon,  in  deference  to  his 
wife*s  desire,  had  paid  our  predictor  a  handsome 
compliment  of  gold,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  sa- 
luted  him  in  as  grateful  a  manner,  with  the  as- 
surance that  there  was  in  Kent  a  little  country 
house  with  some  lands  appertaining  to  it,  that  was 
his  in  right  of  his  wife ;  that  he  had  the  house, 
as  it  were,  before  his  eyes,  that  though  he  had 
never  substantially  seen  it,  nor  been  near  the 
place  where  it  stood,  he  had  seen  it  figuratively, 
as  if  in  exact  painting  and  sculpture ;  that  par- 
ticularly  it  bald  four  green  trees  before  the  door, 
from  whence  he  was  positive  that  if  Mr  Saxon 
went  with  him  in  quest  of  it,  he  should  find  it 
out,  and  know  it  as  well  the  moment  he  came 
near  it,  as  if  he  had  been  an  inhabitant  in  it  all 
his  life. 

Mr  Saxon,  though  somewhat  of  an  unbeliever, 
yet  must  naturally  wish  to  find  it  true,  you  may 
be  sure,  and  yet  partlv  doubting  the  event,  and 
partly  pleased  with  the  visionary  promise  of  a 
fortune  he  never  expected,  laughed  very  heartily 
at  the  oddness  of  the  adventure,  and  said,  "  He 
would  consider  whether  it  would  not  savour 
too  much  of  Quixotism  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  journey  on  such  frolics,  and  on  such  a  chi- 
merical foundation  of  airv  hopes,  and  that  then 
he  would  call  again,  and  let  lilr  Campbell  know 
his  mind  upon  that  point. 

In  every  company  he  came  into*  it  served  for 
laughter  and  diversion ;  they  all,  however, 
agreed  *twas  worth  his  while,  since  the  journey 
would  not  be  very  expensive,  to  go  it  by  way  of 
frolic.  Hls*wife,  one  morning,  saying  that  she 
did  remember  some  talk  of  a  bouse,  and  such 
things  as  Mr  Campbell  had  described  put  him 
forward  upon  the  adventure;  and  upon  Mr 
Saxon's  proposing  it  to  hu  brother  Barnard,  Mr 


Barnard  favoured  the  proposal  as  a  joke,  and 
agreed  upon  the  country  ramble.  They  came  on  i 
horseback  to  Mr  Campbell's,  with  a  third  horse, 
on  which  the  dumb  p»«dictor  was  mounted,  and 
so  on  they  jogged  into  Kent  towards  Sevenoak, 
being  the  place  which  he  described.  The  first 
day  they  set  out  was  on  a  Saturday  morning  in 
June,  and  about  five  that  afternoon  they  arrived 
at  the  Black  Bull  at  Sevenoak  in  Kent.  It 
being  a  delicate  evening,  they  took  an  agreeable 
walk  up  a  fine  hill,  gracefully  adorned  with 
woods,  to  an  old  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset's. 
Meeting,  by  the  way,  with  an  old  servant  of  the 
earl's,  one  Perkin,  he  offered  Mr  Barnard,  who, 
it  seems,  was  his  old  acquaintance,  to  give  them 
all  a  sight  of  that  fine  ancient  seat 

After  they  had  pleased  themselves  with  view- 
mff  the  antique  nobility  of  that  stately  structure, 
this  Perkin  went  back  with  them  to  tiieir  inn, 
the  Bull  at  Sevenoak.  They  that  could  talk 
were  very  merry  in  chat;  and  the  dumb  gentle, 
man,  who  saw  them  laugh,  and  wear  all  the 
signs  of  alacrity  in  their  countenances^  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  behind  with  their  tongues,  and 
by  dint  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  that  he  made 
sijps  should  be  brought  in,  was  resolved  (if  one 
might  be  said  to  crack  without  noise)  to  crack 
his  jest  as  well  as  the  best  of  *em ;  for  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  him,  that  he  seldom  comes  into  any 
even  diverting  company  where  he  is  not  the  most 
diverting  man  there,  and  the  head,  though  we 
can't  call  him  the  mouth,  of  the  cheerful  society. 
After  having  eyed  this  Perkin  a  little,  and  being 
grown,  by  bis  art,  as  we  may  suppose,  as  familiar 
with  the  man's  humour,  as  if  he  bad  known 
him  as  many  years  as  Mr  Barnard—"  Pray,  Mr 
Barnard/'  quoth  he,  in  writing,  "  how  comes  it, 
you,  that  are  so  staunch  and  so  stiff  a  Whig, 
should  be  so  acquainted,  and  so  particularly  fa- 
miliar with  such  an  old  papist,  and  so  violent 
a  Jacobite  as  I  know  that  Mr  Perkins,  whom 
I  never  saw  nor  had  any  notice  of  in  my  life,  to 
be?"  "And  pray,"  replied  Mr  Barnard,  **what 
reason  have  you  beyond  a  pun,  to  take  him  for 
a  Jacobite  ?  Must  he  be  so  because  his  name  is 
Perkin?  I  do  assure  you  in  this,  you  show 
yourself  but  little  of  a  conjurer ;  if  you  can  tell 
no  more  of  houses  than  you  do  of  men,  we  may 
give  over  our  search  after  the  house  you  spoke 
of**  (here  the  reader  must  understand  they  dis- 
coursed on  their  fingers,  and  wrote  by  turns). 
Mr  Campbell  replied,  seriously,  **  Laying  a  wager 
is  no  argument  in  other  things,  I  own,  but  in  this 
I  know  it  is,  because  I  am  sure,  after  we  have 
laid  the  wager,  he  will  fairly  confess  it  among 
friends,  since  it  will  go  no  farther,  and  1,**  said 
Mr  Campbell,  "  will  lay  what  wager  you  wiU 
a-piece  with  you  all  round.'*  Hereupon  Mr 
Barnard,  who  had  known  him  a  great  many  years, 
was  the  first  that  laid,  and  many  more,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six,  followed  his  example.  The 
decision  of  the  matter  was  deferred  till  next  day 
at  the  return  of  the  old  man  to  the  inn ;  they 
being  about  to  break  up  that  night,  and  go 
to  bed. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  landlord  car- 
ried his  guests  to  see  t)ie  country,  and  after  a 
handsome  walk,  they  came  through  the  church- 
yard.  They  were  poring  upon  the  tombs ;  no 
delight  can  be  greater  to  Mr  Campbell  than 
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that ;  and  real]y»  by  the  raquent  wilkt  he  nmally 
takes  in  WestmiiiBter  Abbey,  and  the  churcb- 
jard,  adjacent  to  this  metropolis,  one  would 
imagioe  he  takes  deUgfat  to  stalk  along  by  himself 
on  that  dumb  silent  ground,  where  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  are  only  to  be  known  as  his 
own  meaning  is,  by  writings  and  inscriptions 
oQ  the  marble.  When  they  had  sufficiently 
flirreyed  the  church-yard,  it  grew  near  dinner- 
time, and  they  went  homewards;  but  before 
they  had  got  many  yards  out  of  the  church-yard, 
Mr  Campbell  makes  a  full  stop,  nointmg  up  to 
a  house,  and  stopping  his  friends  a  little,  be  pulls 
oat  of  his  pocket  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  notes 
dovra  the  following :— .**  That,  that  is  the  house 
mv  vision  presented  to  me,  I  could  swear  it  to 
be  the  same,  I  know  it  to  be  the  same,  I  am 
certain  of  it.'*  The  gentlemen  with  him  remarked 
it,  but  would  not  take  any  further  notice  at  that 
time,  intending  to  inquire  into  it  with  secrecy, 
and  10  went  on  to  the  inn  to  dinner. 

As  merry  as  they  had  been  the  night  bdbre 
after  supper,  they  were  still  more  innocently 
cheerful  this  day  after  dinner  till  the  time  of 
service  begun.  When  the  duty  of  the  day  was 
performed  and  over,  they  returned  to  divert  and 
unbend  their  minds  with  pleasant  but  harmless 
coovenation.  I  suppose  nobody  bat  a  set  of 
very  great  formalists  will  be  offended  with 
scandal  or  scruples  that,  to  travellers  just  ready 
to  depart  the  town,  Mr  Perkin  came  on  thai 
I  gtiod  day  and  decided  the  wagers  by  owning  to 
aU  the  company  (secrecy  being  first  enjoined) 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  though  nobody 
of  the  family  knew  it  in  so  many  years  as  he  had 
lived  there,  which  was  before  Mr  Campbell  was 
bom.  This  and  other  innocent  speecbes  af- 
forded OS  much  cbeerfufaiess  as  the  Lord's  Day 
would  allow  of. 

On  the  nest  day,  being  Monday,  they  sent  for 
one  Mr  Toland  Toler,  an  attorney  of  the  place, 
to  Gnd  out  to  whom  that  house  belonged ;  but 
by  all  the  inquiry  that  could  possibly  be  made 
with  convenient  secrecy,  nobody  conld  find  it  out 
fi>r  a  long  time,  but  at  last  it  came  to  light,  and 
appeared  to  be  justly  to  a  tittle  as  Mr  Campbell 
bad  predicted. 

Being  now  satisfied,  the  next  day  our  three 
travetlers  returned  for  London;  and  the -two 
voeal  men  were  very  jocular  upon  their  adven- 
ture, and  by  their  outward  gesticulations  gave 
the  prophetical  mute  his  share  of  diver^n.  Mr 
Barnard,  as  they  passed  uito  a  formhouae-yard, 
ivmarked  that  all  the  hogs  fell  a  grunting  and 
iqaeaking  more  and  more ;  and  as  Mr  Campbell 
cane  nearer  (who,  poor  manl  conld  know 
nothing  of  the  jest,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  till  they 
alighted  and  told  it  him  by  signs  and  writing) 
said  to  Mr  Saxon  laugUng,  **  Now  we  have  found 
out  our  house,  we  shall  have  only  Mr  Campbell 
home  again  by  himself,  we  have  no  further  need 
of  the  devO  that  accompanied  him  to  the  country 
op  to  town  with  us,  there  are  other  devils  enow 
to  be  met  with  there  he  knows,  and  so  thi%  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  his  predecessor  devils, 
is  entered  into  the  herd  of  swhie." 

However,  the  event  of  this  journey,  to  cat  tho 
^ory  short,  procured  Mr  Saxon  a  great  indght, 
opon  inquiry,  into  several  aflUrs  belonging  to . 
aim,  of  which  he  would  otherwise  have  had  no  I 


knowledge ;  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  a  Chan- 
cery suit  to  do  himself  justice,  and  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovering  great  sums  of  money,  which, 
without  the  consultation  he  had  had  with  this 
dumb  gentleman,  he  had  in  all  likelihood  never 
dreamt  oC 

In  the  year  1711  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
shall  be,  in  this  place,  Amandus,  famed  for  his 
exquisite  talents  m  all  arts  and  sciences,  but  par- 
ticularly for  his  gentlemanlike  and  entertaining 
manner  of  conversation,  whose  company  was 
:  affected  by  all  men  of  wit,  who  rrew  his  fHends, 
end  courted  by  all  ladies  of  an  ekgant  taste,  who 
grew  bis  admirers.  This  accomplished  gentle- 
man,  I  say,  came  to  Mr  C!ampbell,  in  order  to 
poDound  a  ouestion  to  him,  which  was  so  very 
mtncate,  ana  so  difficult  t9  answer,  that,  if  he 
did  answer  it,  it  might  administer  to  himself  and 
the  ladies  he  brougot  with  him,  the  pleasure  of 
admiration  in  seeing  a  thing  so  wooderfhl  in 
itself  performed ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  did 
not  make  a  satisfactory  reply  to  it,  then  it  might 
afford  him  and  the  Uiddes  a  very  great  delight  in 
being  the  first  that  puzzled  a  man  who  had  had  the 
reputation  for  so  many  years  of  being  capable  of 
baiiSling  all  the  wittiest  devices  and  shrewd  strata* 
gems  that  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  hivented 
to  baffle  his  skill,  and  explode  bis  penetration  in 
the  seeond-sight,  and  the  arts  which  he  pre- 
tended to.  The  persons,  whom  Amandus  brought 
with  him  were  the  illustrious  Lady  Delphina,  dis-  ; 
tinguished  for  her  great  quality,  but  still  more  , 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  his  own  lady,  the  j 
admired  Amabella,  and  a  young,  blooming,  pretty  | 
virgin,  whom  we  will  call  by  the  name  of  Adeo- 
data,  about  which  last  lady  the  question  was  to 
be  put  to  Mr  Campbell.  Adeodata,  it  seems, 
was  the  natural  daughter  of  this  very  fine  gen- 
tleman, who  had  never  let  her  into  the  know- 
ledge of  her  own  birth,  but  had  bred  her  up  from 
her  Infancy,  under  a  borrowed  name,  in  the 
notion  that  she  was  a  relation's  daughter,  and 
recommended  to  his  care  in  her  infancy.  Now 
the  man  that  had  the  second-sight  was  to  be 
tried.  It  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  proof 
whether  be  could  tell  names  or  no.  Amandus 
was  so  much  an  unbeliever  as  to  be  willing  to 
hazard  the  discovery.  Amabella  and  Delphina 
were  strangers  to  her  real  name,  and  asked  Dun 
can  Campbell,  not  doubting  but  he  would  set 
down  that  which  she  ordinarily  went  by.  Ama- 
bella had  indeed  been  told  by  Amandus  that 
Adeodata  was  the  natural  daughter  of  a  near 
friend  of  his;  but  who  this  near  friend  was 
remained  a  secret.  That  was  the  point  which 
lay  upon  our  Duncan  Campbell  to  discover. 
When  the  question  was  proposed  to  him  what 
her  name  was,  he  looked  at  her  very  steadfastly 
and  shook  his  head,  and  after  some  time  he 
wrote  down  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  name 
for  him  to  fix  upon;  and  truly  so  it  proved: 
he  toiled  for  every  letter  till  he  sweated ;  and 
the  ladies  laughed  incontinently,  imagining  that 
he  was  in  an  agony  of  fthame  and  confusion  at 
finding  himself  posedL  He  desired  Amandus  to 
withdraw  a  little,  for  that  he  could  not  so  well 
take  a  fhil  and  proper  survey  of  ladies'  foces  when 
a  gentleman  was  by.  This  disturbance  and  per- 
plexity of  his  afforded  them  still  more  subject  of 
mirth ;  and  that  excuse  was  taken  as  a  pretence 
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and  a  put-ofT  to  coyer  his  shame  the  better,  and 
hide  from  one  at  least  that  be  was  but  a  down- 
right  bungler  in  what  he  pretended  to  be  so  won- 
derful an  artist.  However,  after  two  hours' hard 
sweat  and  labour,  and  viewing  the  face  in  dif- 
ferent shades  and  lights  (for  I  must  observe  to 
the  reader  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference ; 
some  he  can  tell  in  a  minute  or  two  with  ease, 
some  not  in  less  than  four  or  five  hours,  and 
that  with  great  troubleX  he  undeceived  them 
with  regard  to  Yds  capacity.  He  wrote  down 
that  Adeodata's  real  name  was  Amanda,  as  being 
the  natural  daughter  of  Amandus.  Delphina 
and  Amabella  were  surprised  at  the  discovery ; 
and  Amandus,  when  he  was  called  in,  owninff  it 
a  truth,  his  wife  Amabella  applauded  the  curious 
way  of  her  coming  by  such  a  discovery,  when 
Adeodata  was  just  marriageable,  took  a  likhig  to 
her  as  if  her  own  daugnter;  and  everythinff 
ended  with  profit,  mirth,  and  cheerfulness.  I 
could  add  a  thousand  more  adventures  of  Mr 
Campbell*s  life,  but  that  would  prove  tedious ; 
and  as  the  town  has  made  a  great  demand  for 
the  book,  it  was  thought  more  proper  to  con- 
clude it  here.  The  most  diverting  of  all  are  to 
be  found  best  to  the  life  hi  original  letters  that 
passed  between  Mr  Campbell  and  his  oorrespon- 
dents,  some  select  ones  of  which  will  be  shortly 
published  in  a  little  pocket  volume  for  the  fur- 
ther  entertainment  ofsuch  readers  as  shall  relish 
this  treatise;  hi  which  the  author  hopes  he 
shall  be  esteemed  to  have  endeavoured  at  the 
intermingling  of  some  curious  disquisitions  of 
learning,  with  entertaining  passages,  and  to  have 
ended  all  the  merriest  passages  with  a  sober, 
instructive,  and  edifying  moral,  which  even  to 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  believe  the  stories, 
is  reckoned  sufficient  to  recommend  even  fables 
themselves. 

APPENDIX. 

It  is  not  that  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  stands  in 
need  of  my  arguments  to  prove  that  he  is  in  no 
respect  liable  to  the  acts  of  parliament  made 
against  fort  one- tellers,  &c.  that  I  undertake  the 
writing  of  this  appencUz,  the  true  reason  thereof 
being  the  more  completely  to  finish  this  under- 
taking. For  having  in  the  body  of  the  book 
itself  fully  proved  a  second-sight,  and  that  the 
same  frequently  happens  to  persons,  some  of 
them  eminently  remarkable  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing,  and  have  from  thence  accounted  for  the 
manner  of  Mr  Campbell's  performing  those  things 
he  professes  to  the  great  surprise,  and  no  less 
satisfaction  of  all  the  curious  who  are  pleased  to 
consult  him ;  and  at  the  same  Ume  proved  the 
lawfulness  of  such  his  performances  from  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  most  learned  in  holy 
science ;  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  add  the 
following  short  appendix  (being  a  summary  of 
several  acts  of  parliament  made  against  fortune- 
tellers, conjurers,  Egyptians,  sorcerers,  pre- 
tenders to  prophesy,  &c.  with  some  proper  re- 
marks, suited  to  our  present  puiposeX  u  well  to 
satisfy  them  who  are  fantastically  wise,  and  ob- 
stinately shut  their  eyes  against  the  most  reful- 
gent reason,  and  are  wilfully  deaf  to  the  most 
convincing  and  persuasive  arguments,  and  there- 
upon cry  out  that  Mr  Campbell  is  either  an  im* 


poster  and  a  cheat,  or  at  least  a  person  who  acts 
by  the  assistance  of  unlawful  powers ;  as  also  to 
put  to  silence  the  no  less  waspish  curs,  who  are 
always  snarling  at  such,  whom  Providence  has 
distinguished  by  more  excellent  talents  than 
their  neighbours.  True  merit  is  always  the 
mark  against  which  traduoers  level  their  keenest 
darts;  and  wit  and  invention  oftentimes  join 
hands  with  ignorance  and  malice  to  foil  those  who 
excel.  Art  has  no  greater  enemy  than  igno- 
rance, and  were  there  no  such  thing  as  vice 
virtoe  would  not  shine  with  half  lu  lustre.  Did 
Mr  Campbell  perform  those  wonderful  things  he 
is  so  deservedly  famous  for,  as  these  cavillers 
say,  by  holding  intelligence  with  infernal  powers, 
or  bv  any  unjustifiable  means,  'I  am  of  opinion  he 
would  find  very  few  in  this  atheistical  age  who 
would  open  their  mouths  against  him,  since  none 
love  to  act  counter  to  the  interest  of  that  roaster 
they  Industriously  serve.  And  did  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  put  the  cheat  upon  the  world,  as 
they  maliciously  assert,  I  fancy  he  would  then 
be  more  generally  admired,  especially  hi  a  coun- 
try where  the  game  is  so  universally,  artfully, 
and  no  less  profitably  played,  and  that  with  ap- 
plause, since  those  pretenders  to  wisdom  merrily 
divkie  the  whole  species  of  mankind  into  the  two 
classes  of  knaves  and  fools,  fixing  the  appellation 
of  folly  only  upon  those  whom  they  think  not 
wise,  that  is,  wicked  enough  to  have  a  share  with 
them  in  the  profitable  guilt. 

Our  laws  are  as  well  intended  by  their  wise 
makers  to  skreen  the  hmocent  as  to  punish  the 
guilty;  and  where  their  penalties  are  remarkably 
severe,  the  guilt  they  punish  is  of  a  proportion, 
able  size.  Art,  which  Is  a  man's  property  when 
acquired,  claims  a  protection  from  those  very 
laws  which  false  pretenders  thereto  are  to  be 
tried  and  punished  by,  or  else  all  science  would 
soon  have  an  end ;  for  no  man  would  dare  make 
use  of  any  talent  Providence  had  lent  him,  and 
his  own  industrious  application  had  improved, 
should  he  be  immediately  tried  and  condemned 
by  those  statutes  which  are  made  to  suppress 
villains  by  every  conceited  and  half-learned 
pedant. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  those  exeellent  statutes  which 
are  made  against  a  sort  of  people  who  pret<:nd 
to  fortune-telling,  and  the  like,  arc  such  as  are 
well  warranted,  as  being  built  upon  the  best 
foundation,  viz.  religion  and  policy ;  end  where 
Mr  Campbell  guilty  of  any  such  practice  as 
those  are  made  to  punish,  I  openly  declare  that 
I  should  be  so  fur  from  endeavouring  to  defend 
his  cause  that  I  wouki  be  one  of  the  first  that 
should  aggravate  bis  crime,  thereby  to  enforce 
the  speedier  execution  of  those  laws  upon  him 
which  are  made  against  such  offenders.  But 
when  he  is  so  far  from  acting  that  he  doth  not 
even  pretend  to  any  such  practice,  or  for  coun- 
tenandng  the  same  in  others,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  many  defections  he  has  made  of  that  sort  of 
villanv  which  the  book  fhmishes  us  with,  I  think 
myself  sufficiently  justified  for  thus  pleading  in 
his  defence. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  in  reading  the  statutes 
made  against  such  oflfenders,  our  wise  legislature 
hath  not  In  any  part  of  them  seemed  so  much  as 
to  imply  that  there  are  hi  realiry  any  such  wicked 
persons  as  they  are  made  ogainst,  to  wit,  con- 
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ooojarera,  &a,  bqt  that  they  are  only  proteoders 
to  tbcxe  inieraal  arts,  as  may  roafonably  be  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  the  penalties  they  in- 
flict ;  for  our  first  lavs  of  that  sort  only  inilicted 
a  penalty  which  affected  the  goods  and  liberty  of 
the  guilty,  and  not  their  lives,  though  indeed 
Uiey  were  afterwards  forced  to  hel^ten  the 
puaisbroent  with  a  halter;  not  that  they  were 
better  convinced,  as  1  humbly  conceive,  out  b»- 
esuK  the  criminals  were  most  commonly  persons 
who  had  no  goods  to  forfeit,  and  to  whom  their 
liberty  was  no  otherwise  valuable,  but  as  it  gave 
ibem  the  opportunity  of  doing  mischief.  Indeed 
oar  law  books  do  furnish  us  with  many  instances 
ofpenoos  who  have  been  tried  and  executed  for 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  but  then  the  wiser  part 
of  mankind  have  taken  the  liberty  to  condemn 
the  magistrate  at  that  time  of  day  of  too  much 
incoofiideracioa,  and  the  juries  of  an  equal  share 
of  credulity.  And  those  who  have  suffered  for 
such  crimes  have  been  commonly  persons  of  the 
loweit  rank,  whose  poverty  might  occasion  a 
dislike  of  them  in  their  feDow-creatures,  and 
their  too  artless  defence  subject  them  to  their 
mistaken  justice ;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  conclude,  and  I  hope  not  without 
good  grounds,  that  those  laws  were  made  to  de- 
ter men  from  an  idle  pretence  to  mysterious  and 
Hojuatifiable  arts,  which,  if  too  closely  pursued, 
eommooly  lead  them  Into  the  darkest  villany,  not 
only  that  of  deceiving  others,  but,  as  for  as  in 
tbem  lie,  makhig  themselves  slaves  to  the  devil ; 
aod  not  to  prevent  and  hinder  men  from  useful 
iaquiries,  uid  from  the  practice  of  such  arts 
which,  though  they  are  in  themselves  mysterious, 
yet  are  and  may  be  lawful. 

1  would  not,  however,  bo  thought,  in  contra- 
dictioo  to  my  tbrmer  arguments,  to  assert  that 
there  never  wer«,  or  thai  there  now  are,  no  per- 
soQi  such  as  wizards^  sorcerers,  &a ;  for  by  so 
doing  I  should  be  as  liable  to  be  censured  for 
By  incredulity  as  those  who  defame  Mr  Camp- 
bell on  that  account  are,  for  their  want  of  reason 
and  common  honesty.  Holy  and  profone  writ,  I 
60Bfe«,  furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  such 
periODs ;  but  we  must  not  from  thence  hastily 
infer,  that  all  those  men  are  such,  who  are  spite- 
iuUy  branded  with  the  odious  guilt ;  for  were  it 
io  the  devil's  power  to  make  every  wicked  man  a 
wizard,  and  woman  a  witch,  he  soon  would  have 
agents  enough  to  shake  this  lower  worid  to 
aioms;  but  the  Almighty,  who  restrains  him, 
hkewiie  restrains  those. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  of  the  acts  of  parliament 
themselves,  the  persons  against  whom  they  were 
Bade,  and  the  necessity  of  making  the  same ;  and 
tone  of  the  first  acU  we  meet  with  were  those 
which  were  made  against  a  sort  of  people  called 
Egyptians;  persons  who,  if  in  reality  such, 
nugbt,  if  any,  be  suspected  of  practising  what 
we  caU  the  bladL  art,  the  same  having  been  for 
nttay  ages  encouraged  in  their  country ;  nay,  so 
moch  baa  it  been  by  them  favoured,  that  it  was 
iotroduced  into  their  superstitious  religion  (if  1 
nay,  without  an  absurdity,  call  it  so),  and  made 
so  emeatial  part  thereof;  and  1  believe,  Ma^ 
hometism  has  not  much  mended  the  matter 
lince  it  has  imperiouily  reigned  there,  or  in  any 
respect  reformed  that  idolatrous  nation.     Now 


the  misohief  these  persons  might  do  (being  so 
much  in  the  devil's  power),  among  the  unwary, 
was  thought  too  consklerable  not  to  be  provided 
agahist;  and  therefore  our  wise  legisUture,  the 
more  efiectuallv  to  prevent  the  same  by  striking 
at  the  very  foundation,  made  an  act  in  the 
22  Hen.  VIII,  8,  that  if  any,  calling  themselves 
Egvptians,  do  oome  hito  this  realm,  they  shall 
forfeit  all  their  goods;  and  being  demanded, 
shall  depart  the  reahn  within  fifteen  days,  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment;  and  the  importers  of 
them,  by  another  act,  were  made  liable  to  heavy 
penalty.  This  act  was  continued  by  the  I  Phil, 
and  Mary ;  conjuration*  witchcraft,  enchantment 
and  sorcery,  to  get  money,  or  consume  any  per- 
son m  his  body,  members,  or  goods,  or  to  pro- 
voke any  person  to  unlawful  love,  was  by  the 
S3  Hen.  VIH,  14,  the  5  Elis.  16,  and  the  1  Jar.  I, 
12,  made  felonv ;  and  by  the  same,  33  Hen.  VI II, 
14,  it  was  made  felony  to  declare  to  another  any 
false  prophecies  upon  arms,  &c. ;  but  this  act 
was  repealed  by  the  1  Kdw.  VI,  12;  but  by  an. 
other  act  of  the  3  and  4  £dw.  VI,  15,  it  was 
again  enacted,  that  all  such  persons  who  should 
pretend  to  prophecies,  &&  should,  upon  convic- 
tion, for  the  first  offence  forfeit  ten  pounds,  and 
one  year^  hnprisonment;  and  for  the  second  of. 
fence  all  his  goods,  and  imprisonment  for  lif& 
And  by  the  7  Edw.  V|,  11,  the  same  was  made 
to  continue  but  till  the  then  neit  sessfon  of  par- 
liament. And  by  the  5  Eliz.  15,  the  same  act 
was  again  renewed  against  fantastical  prophe- 
ciers,  &c. ;  but  both  those  acts  were  repealed  by 
the  1  Jac.  1,  12. 

Thus  for  we  find,  that  for  reasons  of  state,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  particular  persons,  those 
acU  were  made  and  repealed,  as  occasion  re- 
ouired,  and  not  kept  on  foot,  or  indeed  were 
they  ever  made  use  of,  as  1  can  remember  in  my 
readmg,  against  any  persons  whoser  studies  led 
them  into  a  uieful  hiquiry  into  the  nature  of 
thmgs,  or  a  hiwful  search  into  the  workings  of 
nature  itself,  by  which  means  many  things  are 
foretold  long  before  thev  come  to  pass,  as 
oclipses,  and  the  like,  which  astrologers  success- 
fully do,  whose  art  has  been  in  all  ages  held  in 
so  great  esteem,  that  the  first  monarchs  of  the 
east  made  it  their  peculiar  study,  by  which 
means  they  deservedly  acquired  to  themselves 
the  name  of  Magi,  or  wise  men ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  provided  against  persons  profli- 
gate and  loose,  who,  under  a  pretence  and  mask 
of  science,  commit  vile  and  roguish  cheats ;  and 
thii  will  the  more  plainly  appear,  if  we.  consider 
the  letter  and  express  meanhig  of  the  following 
acts,  wherek  the  persons  I  am  speaking  of  are 
described  by  such  characters,  which  suflAciently 
prove  the  assertion ;  for  in  the  39  of  Eliz.  4,  it 
was  enacted,  *  That  all  persons  calling  them- 
selves  scbohufs,  going  about  begging,  seafaring 
men,  pretending  losses  of  their  ships  and  goods 
at  sea,  and  going  about  the  countrv  begging,  or 
using  any  subtile  craft,  feigning  themselves  to 
have  knowledge  in  physiognomy,  palmistry,  or 
any  other  the  like  crafty  science,  or  pretending 
that  they  can  tell  destinies,  fortunes,  or  such 
like  fontastical  imaginatfons,  shall  be  taken  and 
deemed  rogues,  va^Ji>onds,  and  sturdy  beggars ; 
and  shall  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  up-  ' 
wards,  and  whipped  till  hit  or  her  body  be 
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bk>ody.*  And  by  th«  1  Janet  I,  1%  for  the 
better  restrainins  of  the  nid  oflenoes,  and  for  the 
ftirtfaer  ptmiBhtog  thesaBM,  ttwas  Airther  eMcted, 
'  That  any  person  or  persons  asiki|  uritebemfl, 
sorcery,  &c.,  and  all  their  aiders,  miton,  and 
counsellors,  being  convicted,  and  attainted  of  the 
same  offences,  shall  sqAmt  pahi  -of  death,  as 
felons,  without  the  benefit  ef  deii^ :  or  to  tell 
and  deolare  in  what  phee  any  traasore  of  gold 
and  silver  should  or  ought  be  Ibund  in  the  earth, 
or  other  secret  places;  or  wtiere  goods  or  things 
lost  or  stolen  should  be  found  or  become  i  or  to 
provoke  any  person  to  unlawftil  love ;  vaxAk  of- 
fender to  suffer  inpritonnwnt  for  one  whole 
year,  without  bail  or  mainpriie,  and  onoe  in 
every  quarter  of  the  said  year,  shall  in  some 
market  town,  or  upon  the  inariiel  day,  or  at  any 
such  tiine  as  any  ndr  shall  be  kept  ttiere*  stand 
openly  in  the  pillory  by  the  space  of  At  hours, 
and  there  shall  openly  confess  his  or  their  offence ; 
and  for  the  second  offenoe  shall  suifor  death  as 
fekma  without  the  benefit  of  clergy.' 

That  these  laws  were  made  against  a  set  of 
villains,  whose  natiural  antipathy  to  honesty 
and  labour  ftimished  them  with  pretensions  to 
an  uncommon  skfll,  thereby  the  more  easily  to 
gull  and  cheat  the  sapemtltiously  credulous,  and 
by  that  means  discover  from  ttiem  some  such 
secrets  that  might  fuither  them  in  perpetrating 
the  more  consummate  villany,  is  plam,  finom  the 
very  words  and  expressions  of  the  very  acts 
themselves,  and  the  description  of  the  persons 
toey  are  made  against;  and  not,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, to  prevent  and  hinder  men  from  the  law- 
ful inquiry  after  uieAil,  delightfio],  and  profitable 
knowledge. 

Mr  CampbeQ,  who  has  been  long  a  settled  and 
reputable  inhabitant  in  many  eminent  parts  of 
the  city  of  London,  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  these  acts  of  psriiament 
were  made  against,  unless  we  first  strip  the  acts 
themselves  of  their  own  natural,  express,  and 
plain  meaning,  and  clothe  them  with  that  which 
u  more  obscure  unnattural,  forced,  and  constrained 
a  practice,  which,  if  allowed,  would  make  them 
wound  the  innocent  and  dear  the  guilty,  and 
render  them  not  our  defence,  but  our  greatest 
evil ;  they  would,  by  that  means,  become  a  perfect 
enigma,  and  be  so  for  from  being  admired  for 
their  plainness,  that  they  would  be  even  exploded 
like  the  oracles  of  the  heathen  for  their  double 
meaning. 

If  Mr  Campbell  has  the  second  sight,  as  is 
unquestionable  from  the  allowed  maxim,  that 
what  has  been  may  be  again,  and  by  that  means 
can  take  a  view  of  contingencies  and  future 
events ;  so  long  as  he  confines  these  notices  of 
approaching  occurrences  to  a  good  purpose,  and 
makes  use  of  them  only  innocendy  and  charitably 
to  warn  persons  from  doing  such  things,  that 
according  to  his  conceptions  would  lead  them  into 
misfortune,  or  else  in  putting  them  upon  such 
arts  that  may  be  of  use  and  benefit  to  themselves 
and  posterity,  always  having  a  strict  regard  to 
morality  and  religion,  to  which  he  truly  adheres: 
certainly,  I  think  he  ought  so  mudi  the  more  to 
be  admired  for  the  same,  by  how  much  the  more 
this  his  excellent  knowledge  Is  iurpassittg  that  of 
'other  men,  and  not  be  therefore  unjustly  up- 
oraided  with  the  injurious  oharacter  of  a  cheat, 


or  an  ill  man:  however,  thia  I  will  presume  to 
aflirm,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  have  my  opinion 
cenfirmed  by  the  learned  sages  of  the  law,  that 
this  his  innocent  practice,  and  I  venture  to  add 
honest  one  too,  doth  by  no  means  entitle  him  to 
the  penalties  of  the  before-mentioned  laws  made 
against  fortune-tellers,  and  such  sort  of  profligate 
wretches ;  which  it  is  as  great  an  absurdity  to 
decry  aa  it  would  be  to  call  him,  who  is  a  settled 
and  taputable  inhabitant,  a  stroUer,  or  wandering 
begger. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  Mr  Campbell  has 
relieved  many  that  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  bewitdwd,  as  is  related  and  well  attested  in 
the  book  of  his  life ;  but  will  any  one  from  thence 
aigue  tiiat  he  himself  is  a  real  conjurer  or  wizard, 
because  he  breaks  the  chains  by  which  those 
unhappy  wretches  were  bound?  No^  surely,  for 
if  that  were  the  case,  we  might  then  as  well 
indict  the  physieian  who  drives  away  a  malignant 
distemper,  and  roots  out  its  latent  cause  by  his 
mysterious  skill  in  plants  and  drugs ;  or  conclude 
that  the  judge  who  condemns  a  criminal  is,  for 
the  same  reason,  guflty  of  the  self-same  crime  for 
whidi  the  offender  is  so  by  him  condemned. 
Peiaons  who  delight  in  such  unnatural  con- 
dusions  vrast  certainly  be  in  love  with  the 
greatest  absurdities,  and  must  entirely  abandon 
their  natural  reason,  before  they  can  be  brought 
to  6ondude  that  the  prince  of  darkness  would 
assist  men  In  destroying  his  own  power. 

The  best  answer  I  can  afforo  those  men  is 
sflence;  for  if  they  wfll  not  argue  upon  the 
Mindples  of  reason,  or  be  guided  by  her  dictates, 
1  think  them  no  more  fit  to  be  contended  with 
in  a  rational  and  decent  manner  than  bedlamites, 
and  sndi  who  are  bereft  of  all  understanding.  A 
rod  is  the  best  argument  for  the  back  of  a  fool, 
and  contempt  the  best  usage  that  ought  to  be 
shown  to  every  headstrong  and  ignorant  opponent. 

In  a  word,  1  know  of  no  branch  of  Mr  Camp- 
bdl**  practice  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to 
those  crimes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  acts. 
That  he  can  and  doth  tdl  people's  names  at  first 
sight,  though  perfect  strangers  to  him,  is  con- 
fessed  by  all  who  have  made  the  curious  inquiry 
at  his  hands ;  but  what  part  of  the  acts,  I  would 
fein  know,  is  that  against?  knowledge,  and  a 
dear  sight  into  things  not  common,  is  not  only 
an  allowable,  but  a  commendable  qualification ; 
and  whether  this  knowledge  in  him  be  inherent, 
acddental,  or  the  result  of  a  long  study,  the  case 
is  still  the  same,  since  we  are  assured  he  doth  it 
by  no  unlawftd  intelligence,  or  makes  use  of  the 
same  to  any  ill  purpose,  and  therefore  is  un- 
doubtedly as  lawfbl  as  to  draw  natural  con- 
dvsions  from  right  premises.  Hard  is  the  fate 
of  any  man  to  be  ignorant,  but  much  harder 
would  his  lot  be,  if  he  were  to  be  punished  for 
being  wise,  and  like  Mr  Campbell,  excelling 
others  in  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  defence  of  Mr 
Campbell  and  the  art  he  professeth,  but  as  the 
arguments  which  are  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies  on  the  one  hand,  are  trivial  and  ill- 
grounded,  I  therefore  think  they  deserve  no 
ferther  refbtatbn ;  so,  on  the  other,  his  innocency 
is  too  clear  to  require  it. 

After  havinff  thus  taken  a  survey  of  Mr  Camp- 
bell's acts,  witti  regard  to  their  legality  according 
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to  the  itatates  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  wherein 
be  KTes,  we  will  oonMder  neitt,  whether,  ac- 
j  cording  to  the  stated  rales  of  casnjftrr  among 
the  great  divines  emhient  for  their  authority,  it 
may  be  lawful  for  Mr  Campbell  to  predict,  or  for 
good  Christian  persons  to  visit  his  house,  and 
cohsqH  him  about  his  predictions.  I  have,  upon 
this  head,  examined  all  the  leamedest  casuists 
I  could  meet  with  hi  ancient  times,  for  I  cannot 
ni«et,  in  my  reading,  with  any  modems  that  treat 
thoroughly  upon  this  case,  or  I  should  rather 
bai'e  chosen  them,  because,  perhaps,  the  second 
«ght  was  less  known  in  those  ancient  days  than 
it  has  been  since,  and  ao  ml^t  escape  their 
ootioe. 

My  design  is  first  to  give  the  reader  a  distinct 
samraary  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  matter, 
and  to  do  it  as  succinctly  and  briefly  as  possible, 
and  then  to  argue  myself  from  what  they  agree 
upon  as  to  this  man*s  particular  case. 

That  the  reader  may  have  recourse  to  the 
aQtbor's  themselves,  if  they  have  a  curiosity, 
aod  find  that  I  don't  go  about  to  impose  upon 
their  judgments,  I  will  here  tell  the  reader  where 
he  may  find  the  whole  contents  of  the  following 
little  abstract  of  divinity  and  casuistry,  because 
it  would  be  a  tedious  piece  of  work  to  set  down 
the  vords  of  each  of  them  distinctly,  and  qnote 
them  every  one  round  at  the  end  of  their  several 
diflerent  sentences,  which  tend  to  the  same 
meanincr,  but  I  wiH  strictly  keep  to  the  sense  of 
them  all ;  and  1  here  give  the  reader  their  names, 
aod  the  places,  that  he  may  consult  them  him- 
self if  his  inclination  leads  him  to  be  so  curious : 
Thomas  AquinaSy  4,  Distin.  84,  quesstio.  i,  art  S, 
Bona,  2.  Dist.  7,  art.  2,  quest.  1 1  Joannes  Ma- 
jor. 4,  Dist  94,  quAst.  2;  Sylvester,  '  Verbo 
Malefico,*  qumst.  8;  Roaella,  *Verb.  ImpedU 
mentum,*  15,  cap.  18;  Tabiena,  *  Verb.  Imped.* 
12  vers. ;  Cajetan,  tom.  %  Opusc.  12.  *De  Male- 
fic. ;*  Alphonsus,  a  cast.  Ub.  10,  *  De  lusta  H«re- 
ticorum  ponitione,' cap.  15;  Cosmus  Phfliarchus, 
•De  Offlc.  Sacerdot.'  p.  2,  L  3,  cap.  ii ;  Toletus, 
in '  Somma,*  lib.  4,  cap.  )6 ;  Spmeas,  in  *  Tract. 
de  Strigibus;*  Petms  Binsfield,  In  *  Tract,  de 
Confessionibus  Malelicorum.' 

These  divines  have  generally  written  upon  Im- 
piout  arts  of  mag^c,  which  they  call  by  the  name 
of  divination ;  and  this  divination  (as  they  term  it) 
they  divide  into  two  kinds,  the  one  in  which  the 
<levg  is  expressly  invoked  to  teaeh  hidden  and  oc* 
cult  things,  the  other,  in  which  he  is  tacitly  called 
tipon  to  do  the  same.  An  express  invocation  is 
oj  word  or  deed,  by  which  a  real  pact  is  actually 
nude  with  the  devil ;  and  that  is  a  sin  that  aifocts 
the  death  of  the  soul,  according  to  the  laws  of 
theology,  and  ought  to  affect  the  death  of  the 
^y,  according  to  civil  and  political  laws.  The 
tacit  Invocation  of  demons  Is  then  only,  when  a 
ptto  busies  himself  so  far  with  such  persons,  that 
it  fa  meet  and  just  that  the  devil  should  be  pei^ 
mitted  to  have  to  do  with  him,  though  it  was 
opposite  to  the  Intention  of  the  man. 

But  then  this  express  invocation  again  Is  sub- 
divided mto  several  species,  according  to  the 
divcne  manners  by  which  the  devil  instructs 
these  men. 

The  first  is  enchantment,  which  I  need  not 
wribe,  and  of  which  I  will  speak  no  more, 
'*«»nie  It  Is  what  everybody  knows  to  be  de- 


testable, and  nobody  ought  to  know  the  art 
thereon 

The  second  is  divinatien  by  dreams,  when  any 
instructions  are  expected  from  the  devil  by  way 
of  dream,  which  is  a  capital  crime. 

The  third  is  called  necromancy,  which  ls»  when 
by  the  use  of  blood  and  writing,  or  speaking  cer- 
tain venes,  the  dead  seem  to  rise  again,  and 
speak  aod  teach  future  things.  For  though  the 
devil  oannot  rooall  a  soul  departed,  yet  he  can 
(as  some  have  thought)  take  the  shape  of  the 
dead  oorpae,  himself  actuate  it  by  his  subtilty, 
as  if  it  was  informed  with  a  souL  And  some 
affirm,  that  by  the  divine  permisskm  the  devil 
can  do  this,  and  spake  so  in  the  case  of  Samuel 
and  Saul.  But  divines  of  a  more  solid  genius 
attribute  that  power  only  to  the  Deity,  and  say, 
with  reason,  that  It  is  beyond  the  devil's  capa- 
city. But  it  is  certain  this  was  a  divination  done 
in  dead  animals  by  the  use  of  their  blood,  and 
therefore  the  wonl  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
nxflvf  which  signifies  dead,  and  MavtiU*  which 
signifies  divination. 

The  fourth  species  is  called  divination  by  the 
Pythians,  which  was  taken  from  Apollo,  the 
first  diviner,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  says  in  his  *  Se- 
cundft  secnnde,'  qu.  95,  artic.  8. 

The  fifth  is  called  geomancy,  which  is  when 
the  devil  teaches  anything  by  certain  signs  ap- 
pearing in  the  earthly  bodies,  as  In  wood,  iron, 
or  polished  stones,  berylls,  or  glass. 

The  sixth  is  named  hydromancy,  as  when  a 
demon  teaches  anything  by  appearances  in  the 
water. 

The  seventh  is  styled  aeromancy;  and  it  is 
when  he  informs  people  of  such  things  by  figures 
in  the  air. 

The  eighth  Is  intituled  pyromancy ;  that  is, 
when  it  instructs  people  by  forms  appearing  in 
the  fire.' 

The  ninth  is  termed  aruspicy ;  which  is,  when 
by  signs  appearing  in  the  bowels  of  sacrificed 
anlmaJs  the  demon  predicts  at  altars. 

Thus  far,  as  to  express  divination  or  invoca- 
tion of  the  devil,  which  is  detestable,  and  the 
very  consulting  of  persons  that  use  such  un. 
lawful  means,  is,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
all  casuists,  the  high  road  to  eternal  damnation. 

Now  as  to  tadt  divination  or  invocation  of  the 
devil,  that  is  divided  hito  two  subaltern  kinds. 
The  first  khid  is,  when,  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
hidden  things,  they  make  use  of  a  vam  and 
superstitious  disposition  existing  in  things  to 
judge  from ;  which  disposition  is  not  of  a  suffi- 
dent  virtue  to  lead  them  to  any  real  judgment 
The  second  khid  of  Uclt  divination  is,  when  that 
knowledge  is  sought  by  the  disposition  of  those 
things,  which  men  efi^ct  on  purpoee  and  of  their 
own  accord,  in  order  to  come  by  and  acquire  that 
knowledge. 

Both  these  kinds  of  tadt  divination  are  again 
subdivided  into  several  spades,  as  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  by  St  Thomas,  '  Seoundil  Se- 
cundflB,'  quest.  96,  artic.  S ;  Gregory  de  Valen- 
tine, tomo  S;  disput  6,  qussst.  12,  puncto  2 ; 
Toletus,  ia  '  Summi,*  lib.  4^  cap.  15,  and  Michael 
Medina,  lib.  2,  « De  reetA  in  Deum  fide :  post 
sanctum  Augustinum,'  lib.  2»  de  Doct.  Christ 
cap.  19,  et  sequen. 
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The  firit  of  these  kinds  of  tacit  divination  oon- 
tains  under  ft  the  following  several  species. 

The  first  species  is  called  gep<>thUacal,  which 
is  when,  from  the  movennent  or  situation  of  the 
stars,  men*s  nativities  are  calculated  and  inquired 
into  so  far,  as  that  from  such  a  search,  they  pre- 
tend to  deduce  the  knowledge  of  human  eflTects, 
and  the  contingent  events  that  are  to  attend 
them.  This  lliomas  Aquinas  and  Sistus  Quin- 
tus  condemns;  but  I  shall,  with  humility  and 
submission  to  greater  judgments,  faiquire  here- 
after into  their  reasons,  and  give  my  opinion  why 
I  think  this  no  evil  art ;  but  I  submit  my  opioion^ 
if,  after  it  is  given,  it  is  thought  erroneous. 

The  second  is  augury  when  anything  is  pre- 
dicted from  the  chattering  of  birds,  or  the  voice, 
of  animals,  and  this  may  be  either  lawful  or  uo. 
lawful.  If  it  comes  from  natural  instinct  (for 
brutes,  having  only  a  sensitive  soul,  have  their 
organs  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  greater 
bodies  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  prin- 
cipally of  all  to  the  celestial  bodies)  his  augury  is 
not  amiss.  For  if  when  crows  are  remarked  to 
caw  (as  the  vulgar  phrase  is)  more  than  or- 
dinary,  it  is,  judging  according  to  the  instinct  of 
their  nature,  if  we  expect  rain,  and  we  may 
reasonably  depend  upon  it  we  shall  be  right  if 
we  foretei  rain  to  be  at  hand.  But  sometimes 
the  devils  actuate  those  brute  animals  to  excite 
vain  ideas  in  men,  contrary  to  what  the  instinct 
of  their  nature  compels  them  to.  This  is  super- 
stitious and  unlawful,  and  forbid  in  holy  writ. 

The  third  is  aruspiey,  when,  from  the  flight  of 
birds  or  any  other  motion  of  any  animals  what- 
soever,  persons  pretend  to  have  an  insight  and  a 
penetrative  knowledge  into  occult  and  hidden 
motter?. 

The  fourth  consists  in  omens,  when,  for  ex- 
ample, a  moo*  from  any  words  which  others  may 
have  spoken  on  purpose  or  by  accident,  pre- 
tends to  gather  a  way  of  looking  into  and  know- 
ing anything  of  ftiturity. 

The  fifth  is  chiromancy,  which  consists  in 
making  a  pretence  to  the  knowledge  of  future 
things  by  the  figures  and  the  lines  of  the  hands : 
and  if  it  be  by  consulting  the  shoulder-bones  of 
any  beast,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  spatulamancy. 

As  the  first  kind  of  divination,  by  a  tacit  in- 
vocation  of  the  devil,  is  divided  into  five  spedes 
above  mentioned ;  so  also  is  the  second  kind  of 
tacit  divination  or  invocation  of  the  devil,  diyided 
into  two  species  by  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  *  Se- 
cunda  secundsD,  quAstione  nonagesimii  quintft 
articulo  tertio,*  and  too  tedious  to  insert  here. 

Now  all  these  ways  are  by  these  divines 
counted  wicked,  and  I  set  them  down  that  people 
may  avoid  them.  For  how  many  gipsies  and 
pretenders  to  chriomancy  have  we  in  London 
and  in  the  country  ?  How  many  that  are  for 
hydromanoy,  that  pretend  in  water  to  show  men 
mighty  mysteries?  And  how  many  in  geo- 
moncy,  with  their  berylls  and  their  glasses,  that, 
if  they  are  not  under  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
propagate  the  scandal  at  least  by  being  cheats, 
and  who  ought  to  be  punished  to  the  utmost 
severity,  as  our  English  laws  enact  ?  Mr  Camp- 
bell, who  hates,  contemns,  end  abhors  these 
ways,  ought,  methinks,  to  be  encouraged  by  their 
being  restrained ;  and  people  of  curious  tempers, 
who  always  receive  from  him  moral  and  good  in- 


structions, which  make  them  happy  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  should  be  animated  in  a  publio  manner  to 
oonsidt  him,  hi  order  to  divert  the  curious  itch 
of  their  humours  from  consulting  such  wicked 
impostors  or  diabolical  practicers,  aa  too  fre- 
quently abound  in  this  nation,  by  reason  of  the 
inquisitive  vulgar,  who  are  more  numerous  in 
our  climate  than  any  1  ever  read  oC 

But  now  to  aigue  the  case  of  conscience  with 
r^ard  to  his  particular  j)ractice  by  way  of  the 
second-sight,  whether,  in  foro  oonscientio',  it  is 
lawful  for  him  to  follow  it,  or  others  to  consult 
him?  The  divines  above-mentioned  having 
never  had  anv  notice  of  that  faculty,  in  all  like- 
lihood, or  if  they  had,  never  mentioning  it,  makes 
it  a  point  more  difficult  for  me  to  discuss ;  but  I 
think  they  have  stated  some  cases,  by  the  mak- 
ing of  which  my  premises,  I  can  deduce  from  all 
the  learned  men  I  have  above  quoted  a  conclu- 
sion in  favour  of  our  Mr  Duncan  Campl>ell,  and 
of  those  who  consult  him ;  but  my  opinion  shall 
be  always  corrected  by  those  who  are  wiser  than 
myself,  and  to  whom  I  owe  entire  submission. 
1  take  leave  to  fix  these  premises  from  tbcm  first, 
and  to  form  my  argument  from  them  afterwards 
in  the  following  manner. 

First,  It  is  allowed  by  all  these  divines,  that  a 
knowledge  which  one  may  have  of  future  thinp 
withbi  the  order  of  nature  is,  and  may  be  lawful. 

Secondly,  They  imply  that  where  justice  is  not 
violated,  It  is  lawful' both  to  predict  and  to 
consult 

Thirdly,  Many  of  them,  but  particularly  Au- 
reohis,  puts  tiiis  question  : — **  Is  it  lawful  to  go 
to  one  that  deals  in  the  black  art,  to  persuade 
them  to  cure  any  innocent  body  that  another 
necromancer  or  dealer  in  the  bUck  art  may  have 
maliciously  afflicted  and  tormented  with  pains  ? 
And  some  of  these  casuists,  particularly  Au- 
reolus,  say.  It  is  lawful  on  such  occasion  to  go 
to  such  a  conjurer,  because  the  end  is  not  con- 
juration, but  freeing  a  person  from  it 

But  I  take  leave  to  dissent  from  these  great- 
men,  and  think  they  are  in  a  double  mistake ; 
first,  in  stathig  the  question,  and  then  in  making 
such  an  answer,  provided  the  question  had  been 
stated  right 

The  Question  is  founded  upon  this  supposition 
(which  IS  past  by  as  granted),  viz.,  that  one  ne- 
cromancer could  release  a  person  bewitched  by 
another,  which  is  absolutely  false ;  for  it  is  agiiiu^^t 
the  nature  of  the  devil  to  be  made  an  instrument 
to  undo  his  own  works  of  impiety.  But  aciiuit- 
tjng  and  not  granting  this  to  be  possible,  and  tlie 
question  to  be  rightly  stated,  wity,  still  these 
casuists  are  out  in  their  answer.  "  Is  it  lawful,*' 
reply  they,  **  because  the  end  of  going  to  the 
conjurers  is  not  conjuration,  but  freeing  a  good 
person  from  it  ?**  But  the  end  is  not  tlto  pcitnt 
here  to  be  considered,  it  is  the  medium  which 
is  bad  that  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  by  con- 
juration (according  to  their  hypothesis)  the 
other  conjuration  is  to  be  dissolved;  and  docs 
not  the  common  rule,  that  a  man  must  not  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  forbid  this  prac- 
tice ?  And  to  speak  my  opinion  plainly  in  that 
case,  the  friend  that  should  consult  a  conjurer 
for  that  end  would  be  only  so  kind  to  put  his 
own  soul  in  danger  of  being  guilty  or  hell-tor- 
ments to  relievo  his  ulBicted  friend  from  some 
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bodilj  pains,  which  'twould  be  a  Tirtue  in  him 
to  saffbr  with  imticnce  and  resignation. 
Others,  almost  nil  divines  indeed,  i^ree,  that 

'  it  is  and  may  be  lawful  to  go  to  a  conjurer  that 
uimients  another,  and  give  him  money  not  to 
afRict  the  patient  any  longer;  because  that's 

I  only  feeing  him  to  desist  from  acting  after  his 

I  conjariog  manner. 

These  oremises  thus  settled,  if  we  allow  the 

i,  second-signt  to  be  in-bom  and  in*bred,  and  na- 
tural and  common  to  some  families,  which  is 
proved  in  the  book ;  and  if  all  that  Mr  Campbell 
has  predicted  in  that  second-sighted  way  ter- 
minates  with  moral  advice,  and  the  profit  of  the 
consaltor,  and  without  the  violation  of  justipe  to 
others,  as  the  book  sho^vs  all  throughout ;  if  he 
can  relieve  from  witchcraft,  sis  it  seems  onth  is 
10  be  had  he  con,  which  no  one  that  deals  in 
black  art  can  do.  why  then  I  need  not  draw  the  , 
conclu«on,  every  reader  will  do  it  naturally ; ' 
tiiey  will  avow  all  the  stricted  laws  of  casuistry 
and  morality  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr  Campbell  and 
his  consult  ors. 


NOTE. 
Thb  seer  whose  life  and  adventures  form  the 
sabject  of  the  preceding  work,  was  a  person 
who,  in  his  time,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
specalatioDs.  Steele  introduces  him  in  the 
'TaUer,'  as  a  dumb  fortune-teller,  who  imposed 
upon  the  vulgar  by  pretending  to  tell  fortunes 
bi^  the  second  sight  Whether  he  was  actually 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  only  feigned  so  for  the 
porpose  of  notoriety,  was  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
bat  be  this  as  it  may,  ho  practised  many  years 
apon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  with  so 
mach  success  oa  to  amass  a  fortune  by  his  pro- 
festioo.  The  celebrity  to  which  he  attained  is 
thus  noticed  by  the  'Spectator:'  *'  Every  one 
bas  beard  of  the  famous  conjurer,  who,  according 
to  the  opim'on  of  the  vulgar,  has  studied  himself 
domb;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is  beKeved,  he 
deiivers  ont  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be  this  as  it 
win,  the  blind  Tiresins  was  not  more  fomous  in 
Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has  been  for  some 
years  last  past,  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westainster. 
In  the  days  of  De  Foe,  the  resort  to  fortune- 
!  teflers,  for  the  purpose  of  prying  into  futurity, 
!  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  orders.  The 
slender  education  then  bestowed  upon  females, 
and  the  habits  of  society  so  accurately  described 
by  Steele  and  Addison,  left  the  higher  orders 
eqaally  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  imposture. 
Aecordhigly,  the  levee  of  our  seer,  who  affected 
to  Ml  down  upon  the  vulgar  arts  resorted  to  by 
bis  rivals  in  the  trade,  could  boast  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  the  fair  sex,  of  various  ranks,  who 
bad  reooune  to  him  for  information  upon  the 
point  that  dwelt  uppermost  hi  their  thoughts. 
It  may  be  conceived  that  the  account  of  a  man 


whose  rare  accomplishments  had  obtained  for 
him  such  notoriety,  would  excite  no  little  degree 
of  curiosity  in  the  world,  and  we  accordingly 
find,  that  a  reprint  of  De  Poe*s  work  was  calted 
for  in  the  same  year  with  the  first  issue.  The 
toxt  of  both  editions  is  precisely  the  same,  with 
the  exception  that  the  first  does  not  contain  '  the 
Verses  to  Mr  Campbell,'  or  *the  Remarkable 
Passage  of  an  Apparition  at  Launceston.*  It 
would  appear  that  the  demand  for  the  volume,  as 
soon  OS  it  was  announced,  was  so  great,  as  to 
induce  our  author  to  conclude  it  sooner  than  he 
had  originally  intended,  and  wc  find  an  intimation 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  that  **  some  original 
letters  between  Mr  Campbell  and  his  corres- 
pondents, with  a  continuation  of  his  life  to 
the  present  time,  will  shortly  be  pubiisbcd."  The 
production,  which  has  by  some  been  regorded  as 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  appeared  four  years 
afterwards,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Spy  upon  the 
Conjurer,'  &c. ;  but  the  present  editor  is  in. 
dined  to  assign  this  work  to  Mrs  Heywood,  the 
novelist,  whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page 
of  the  second  and  subsequent  editions,  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  the  gallantry  either  of 
De  Foe  or  of  his  bookseller  would  have  gone  the 
length  of  allowing  this  lady  to  carry  off  the  credit 
of  so  popular  a  work,  on  so  popular  a  subject : 
and  the  name  of  the  author  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe' 
was  certainly  as  marketable  a  commodity  as  that 
of  the  historian  of  '  Miss  Betsey  Thoughtless.' 
It  was  a  very  usual  thing  with  De  Foe,  in  his 
novels,  to  throw  out  a  prospect  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  history  of  one  or  more  of  the  charac- 
ters introduced ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  as  usual 
for  him  to  fulfil  this  promise.  Another  work  in 
reference  to  Duncan  Campbell,  ivhich  has  also 
been  attributed  to  De  Foe,  is  entitled  *  The  Dumb 
Projector,  &c  ;'  on  account  of  a  fool's  errand 
on  which  the  hero  was  sent  tOv  Holland ;  but 
this  appears  to  have  still  fewer  claims  upon  our 
author.  Another  production  upon  this  fruit- 
ful topic,  entitled  *  The  Friendly  Demon  or 
Generous  Apparition,'  &c.  has  likewise  been  as- 
cribed to  De  Foe,  but  upon  questionable  grounds. 
As,  however,  the  claim  of  De  Foe  to  these 
pieces,  or  rather  of  these  pieces  to  De  Foe,  is  a 
point  of  faith  with  many  persons,  they  will  be 
printed  in  the  Pulteney  Library  Series,  and  may 
then  be  bound  up  with  our  author's  undoubted 
works  or  otherwise,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pur. 
chaser. 

The  remarkable  personage  who  gave  rise  to 
these  publications  died  about  the  year  1790, 
after  a  long  illness,  and  in  1728  appeared  *  The 
Secret  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr  Duncan  Camp, 
bell,  the  famous  Deaf  and  Dumb  Gentleman : 
written  by  Himself;  who  ordered  they  should  be 
published  after  his  Decease.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  by  way  of  Vindication  of  Mr  Dun- 

Ican  Campbell,  against  that  groundless  Aspersion 
cast  upon  him,  that  he  but  pretended  to  be  Deaf 
n  and  Dumb.    London,  1782.' 
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PREFACE. 


The  formality  of  a  preface  to  this  little  book  might  have  been  very  well  omitted, 
if  it  were  not  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  inqaisitiye  people,  who»  I  foresee,  will 
be  apt  to  make  objections  against  the  reality  of  the  narrative. 

Indeed,  the  public  has  too  often  been  imposed  upon  by  fictitious  stories,  and  some 
of  a  ?ery  late  date,  so  that  I  think  myself  obliged  by  the  usual  respect  which  is  paid 
to  candid  and  impartial  readers,  to  acquaint  them,  by  way  of  introduction,  with  what 
they  are  to  expect,  and  what  they  may  depend  upon,  and  yet  with  this  caution  too,  that 
it  is  an  indication  of  ill  nature  or  ill  manners,  if  not  both,  to  pry  into  a  secret  that's 
industriously  cx)ncealed. 

Howeyer,  that  there  may  be  nothing  wanting  on  my  part,  I  do  hereby  assure  the 
reader,  that  the  papers  from  whence  the  following  sheets  were  extracted,  are  now  in 
town,  in  the  custody  of  a  person  of  unquestionable  reputation,  who,  Fll  be  bold  to  say, 
will  not  only  be  ready,  but  proud,  to  produce  them  upon  a  good  occasion,  and  that 
I  think  is  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  nature  of  this  case  requires. 

As  to  the  performance,  it  can  signify  little  now  to  make  an  apology  upon  that 
account,  any  further  than  this,  that  if  the  reader  pleases,  he  may  take  notice  that 
what  he  has  now  before  him  was  collected  from  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  most  of 
which  were  writ  in  short-hand,  and  very  ill-digested.  Howeyer,  this  may  be  relied 
upon,  that  though  the  language  is  something  altered,  and  now  and  then  a  word  thrown 
in  to  help  the  expression,  yet  strict  care  has  been  taken  to  speak  the  author^s  mind, 
and  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  meaning  of  the  original.  For  the  design,  I  think 
there's  nothing  need  be  said  in  yindication  of  that.  Here's  a  dumb  philosopher  intro- 
duced to  a  wicked  and  degenerate  generation,  as  a  proper  emblem  of  yirtue  and 
morality ;  and  if  the  world  could  be  persuaded  to  look  upon  him  with  candour  and 
impartiality,  and  then  to  copy  after  him,  the  Editor  has  gained  his  end,  and  would 
think  himself  suffidently  recompensed  for  his  present  trouble. 
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Paet  I. 

Amoko  the  many  ftmnge  and  rarprising  events 
that  help  to  fill  the  accounts  of  this  last  century, 
I  know  aone  that  merit  more  an  entire  credit,  or 
are  more  fit  to  be  preserved  and  handed  to  pos- 
terity, than  those  I  am  now  going  to  lay  bcSfore 
tbe  public. 

DicKoaT  Cbonki,  the  snbiect  of  the  following 
narrative,  was  bom  at  a  little  hamlet,  near  St 
Colamb,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  29th  of  May  1660, 
being  the  day  and  year  in  which  King  Charles  tbe 
SeeSod  was  restored.  His  parents  were  of  mean 
extraction,  bat  honest,  industrious  people,  and 
well  beloved  m  their  neighbourhood.  His  fiither's 
efaief  buaness  was  to  work  at  the  tin  mines ;  his 
moCber. stayed  at  home  to  look  after  the  children, 
of  whidh  they  had  several  living  at  the  same 
time.  Our  Dickory  was  the  youngest,  and  being 
but  a  sickly  child,  had  always  a  double  portion  of 
her  eare  and  teodemess. 

ft  was  upwards  of  three  years  before  it  was 
discovered  that  he  was  bom  dumb,  the  know- 
led^  of  which  at  first  gave  his  mother  great  un- 
easmess,  but  finding  soon  after  that  he  had  his 
hearlDg,  and  all  his  other  senses  to  the  greatest 
perfection,  her  nief  began  to  abate,  and  she 
resolved  to  have  him  brought  up  as  well  as  their 
cireonstances  and  his  capacity  would  permit. 

As  be  grew,  notwithstanding  his  want  of 
speech,  be  every  day  gave  some  instance  of  a 
ready  genius,  and  a  genius  much  superior  to  tbe 
eoantry  chOdren,  inaomudi  that  several  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  took  particular  notice 
of  hfan,  and  would  often  call  him  RestoraHon 
Dkk,  and  give  him  money,  &c. 

When  he  came  to  be  eight  years  of  age,  bis 
mother  agreed  with  a  person  in  tbe  neit  village, 
to  teach  him  to  read  and  write,  both  which,  in 
a  very  short  time,  he  acquired  to  such  per- 
fedioo,  especially  the  latter,  that  he  not  only 
taught  his  own  brothers  and  sisters,  but  likewise 
several  young  men  and  women  In  the  neighbour- 
hoody  which  often  brought  him  in  small  sums, 
which  be  alwajrs  laid  out  in  such  necessaries  as 
he  stood  most  m  need  of. 

hi  this  state  he  continued  till  he  was  about 
twenty,  and  then  he  began  to  reflect  how  scan- 
dalous it  was  for  a  young  man  of  his  age  and 
dicnmstanees  to  live  idle  at  home,  and  so  re- 
solves to  go  with  his  father  to  the  mines,  to  try 
if  he  could  get  something  towards  the  support  of 


mmself  and  the  famQy ;  but  being  of  a  tender 
constitution,  and  often  sick,  he  soon  perceived 
that  sort  of  business  was  too  hard  for  him,  so 
was  forced  to  return  home  and  continue  in  his 
former  station ;  uoon  which  he  grew  esceedlng 
melancholy,  which  his  mother  observing,  she 
comforted  him  in  the  best  manner  she  could, 
telling  him  that  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 
her  away,  she  had  something  left  hi  store  for 
him,  which  would  preserve  him  agunst  public 
want 

This  kind  assurance  from  a  mother  whom  he 
so  dourly  loved  gave  him  some,  though  not  an 
entire  satisfaction ;  however,  he  resolves  to  ac- 
quiesce under  it  till  Providence  should  order 
something  for  him  more  to  his  content  and  ad- 
vantage, which,  in  a  short  time,  happened  ac- 
cordii^  to  his  wish.     The  manner  was  thus ; — 

One  Mr  Owen  Parry,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of 
good'  repute,  coming  from  Bristol  to  Padstow, 
a  little  seaport  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
near  the  place  where  Dickory  dwelt,  and  hear- 
ing much  of  this  dumb  man*s  perfections,  would 
needs  have  him  sent  for;  and  finding,  by  his 
significant  gestures  and  all  outward  appearances, 
that  he  much  exceeded  the  character  that  the 
country  gave  of  biro,  took  a  mighty  liking  to 
him,  insomuch  that  he  told  him,  if  he  would 

fo  with  hfan  into  Pembrokesbhie,  he  would  be 
ind  to  him,  and  take  care  of  him  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

This  kind  and  unexpected  offer  was  so  wel- 
come to  poor  Dickory,  that  without  any  further 
consideration,  be  got  a  pen  and  hik  and  writ  a 
note,  and  in  a  very  handsome  and  submissive 
manner  retumed  him  thanks  for  his  favour^ 
assuring  him  he  woukl  do  his  best  to  oontinu^f 
and  improve  it ;  and  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
wait  upon  him  whenever  he  should  be  pleased 
to  command. 

To  shorten  the  account  as  much  as  possible, 
all  thmgs  were  concluded  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction, and  in  about  a  fortniffht's  time  they  set 
forward  for  Wales,  where  Dickorv,  notwithstand- 
mg  his  dumbness,  behaved  himself  with  so  much 
diligence  and  aifability,  that  he  not  only  gained 
the  love  of  the  family  where  he  lived,  but  of 
everybody  round  him. 

hi  this  station  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
his  master,  which  happened  about  twenty  years 
afterwards;  in  all  which  tfana,  as  has  been  con- 
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firmed  by  several  of  the  fiunily,  he  was  Dever 
observed  to  be  anyways  disguised  by  drinking, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  follies  and  irregu- 
larities incident  to  servants  in  gentienien*s  houses. 
On  the  contrary,  when  he  had  any  spare  time,  his 
constant  custom  was  to  retire  with  some  good 
book  into  a  private  place  within  call,  and  there 
employ  himself  in  reading,  and  then  writing  down 
his  observations  upon  what  he  read. 

After  the  death  of  his  master,  whose  loss 
afflicted  him  to  the  last  degree,  one  Mrs  Mary 
Mordant,  a  gentlewoman  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  and  a  very  good  fortune,  took  him  uito  her 
service,  and  corri^  him  with  her,  first  to  Bath, 
and  then  to  Bristol,  where,  after  a  lingering  dis- 
temper, which  continued  for  about  four  years, 
she  died  likewise. 

Upon  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  Dickorv  grew 
again  exceeding  melancholy  and  disconsolate ;  at 
length,  reflecting  that  death  is  but  a  common 
debt  which  all  mortals  owe  to  nature,  and  must 
be  paid  sooner  or  later,  he  became  a  little  better 
satisfied,  and  so  determines  to  get  together  what 
he  had  saved  in  his  service,  and  then  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  and  there  finish  his  life  in 
privacy  and  retirement. 

Having  been,  as  has  been  mentioned,  about 
twenty-four  vears  a  servant,  and  having,  in  the 
Interim,  received  two  leg^es,  viz.,  one  of  thirty 
oounds,  left  him  by  his  master,  and  another  of 
fifteen  pounds  by  his  mistrete,  and  being  always 
very  frugal,  he  had  got  by  him  in  the  whole  up- 
wards of  sixty  pounds.  "This,"  thinks  he, 
**  with  prudent  management,  will  be  enough  to 
support  me  as  long  as  I  livd,  and  so  111  e'en  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  future  business,  and  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Cornwall,  and  there  find 
out  some  safe  and  solitary  retreat,  where  I  may 
have  liberty  to  meditate  and  make  my  melan- 
choly observations  upon  the  several  occurrences 
of  human  lilb.** 

This  resolution  prevafled  so  far,  that  no  time 
was  let  slip  to  get  everything  in  readiness  to  go 
with  the  first  ship.  A9  to  his  money  be  always 
kept  that  locked  up  by  him,  unless  he  sometimes 
lent  it  to  a  iKend  without  interest,  fbr  he  had  a 
mortal  hatred  to  all  sorts  of  usury  or  extortion. 
His  books,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  soihe  of  them  very  good  ones,  together 
with  his  other  equipage,  he  got  packed  up,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  against  the  first  op- 
portunity: 

In  a  few  days  he  heard  of  a  vessel  bound  to 
Padstow,  the  very  port  he  wished  to  go  to,  being 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  place  where  he 
"was  bom.  When  he  came  thither,  which  was 
in  less  than  a  week,  his  first  business  was  to  in- 
quire after  the  state  of  his  family.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  get  any  information  of  them, 
untn  an  old  man,  that  knew  his  father  and 
mother,  and  remembered  they  had  a  son  was 
bom  dumb,  recollected  him,  and  after  a  greet 
deal  of  difficulty,  made  him  understand  that  i3l  his 
fkmily  except  his  youngest  sister  were  dead,  and 
that  she  was  a  widow,  and  Hved  at  a  little  town 
called  St  Helen%  about  ten  miles  fttrtber  in  the 
ooantry. 

This  doleftil  news,  we  must  fanagine,  must  be 
extremely  shocking,  and  add  a  new  sting  to  his 
S  and  liere  it  was  that  ho  began 


to  exercise  the  philosopher,  and  to  demonstrate 
himself  both  a  wise  and  a  good  man.  *'  All  these 
things,'*  thinks  he,  '*  are  the  will  of  Providence, 
and  must  not  be  disputed  ;*'  and  so  be  bore  up 
under  them  with  an  entire  resignation,  resolving 
that,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  place  where  he 
might  deposit  his  trunk  and  boxes  with  safety,  he 
would  go  to  St  Helen's  in  quest  of  his  sister. 

How  his  sister  and  he  met,  and  how  trans- 
ported f hev  were  to  see  each  other  alter  so  long 
an  interval,  I  think  is  not  very  material.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  purpose  that  Dickory 
soon  recollected  his  sister,  and  she  him ;  and  after 
a  great  many  endearing  tokens  of  love  and  ten- 
derness, he  wrote  to  her,  telling  her  that  he  be- 
lieved Providence  had  bestowed  on  him  as  much 
as  would  support  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
that  if  she  thought  proper  he  would  come  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  her. 

The  good  woman  no  sooner  read  his  proposal 
than  she  accepted  it,  adding,  withal,  that  she 
could  wish  her  entertainment  was  better ;  but  if 
he  would  accept  of  it  as  it  was,  she  would  do  her 
best  to  make  everything  easy,  and  that  he  should 
be  welcome,  upon  his  own  terms,  to  stay  with  her 
as  long  as  he  pleased. 

This  affair  being  so  happily  settled  to  his  full 
satisfaction,  he  returns  to  Padstow,  to  fetch  the 
things  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  the  next  day 
came  back  to  St  Helen's,  where,  according  to  his 
own  proposal,  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  happened  upon  the  29th  of  May, 
1718,  about  the  same  hour  in  which  he  was  born. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  detail  of  the  several 
periods  of  his  life,  extracted  chiefly  from  the 
papers  which  he  left  behind  him,  I  come  in  the 
next  place  to  make  a  few  observations  how  he 
managed  himself  and  spent  his  time  toward  the 
latter  part  of  it. 

His  constant  practice,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, was  to  rise  and  set  with  the  sun ;  and,  if  the 
weather  would  permit,  he  never  failed  to  walk  in 
some  unfrequented  place  for  three  hours,  both 
morahig  and  evening,  and  there,  it  is  supposed,  he 
composed  the  following  meditations.  The  chief 
part  of  his  sustenance  was  milk,  with  a  little 
bread  boiled  in  it,  of  which,  in  a  morning,  after 
his  walk,  he  would  eat  the  quantity  of  a  pint,  and 
sometimes  more.  Dinners  he  never  eat  any ;  and 
at  night  he  would  only  have  a  pretty  large  piece 
of  bread,  and  drink  a  draught  of  good  spring- 
water  ;  and  after  this  method  he  lived  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  at  St  Helen's.  It  is  observed 
of  him  that  he  never  slept  out  of  a  bed,  nor  never 
lay  awake  in  one ;  which  I  take  to  be  an  argu- 
ment, not  only  of  a  strong  and  healthful  consti- 
tution, but  of  a  mind  composed  and  calm,  and 
entirely  free  from  the  ordinary  disturbances  of 
human  life.  He  never  gave  the  least  signs  of 
complaint  or  dissatisfaction  at  anything,  u^ess  it 
was  when  he  heard  the  tinners  swear,  or  saw  them  ^ 
drunk  ;  and  then,  too,  he  would  get  out  of  the 
way  as  soon  as  he  had  let  them  see,  by  some  sig- 
nificant signs,  bow  scandalous  and  ridiculous  they 
made  themselves ;  and  against  the  next  time  he 
met  them,  would  be  sure  to  have  a  paper  ready 
written,  wherein  he  would  represent  the  foUy  of 
dninkenness,  and  the  dangerous  consequences 
that  generally  attended  it. 

Idleness  was  his  utter  aversion,  and  if  at  any 
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ttea  l»e  iMd  inUiedttM  Uusfaieis  oftbe  day,  and 
iras  grown  iPBttT  of  rading  and  writing,  in  which 
ha  dSatj  tpent  i&l  houn  at  leait,  he  would  oer- 
UJtdj  find  aomething,  either  within  doors  or  with- 
•Qt,  to  employ  himielf. 

Mach  might  be  laid  both  with  reffard  to  the 
wise  and  regalar  management,  and  the  prudent 
metboda  he  took  to  apend  his  time  well  towards 
the  dedeastott  of  his  life ;  but,  as  his  history  may 
perluipa  be  shortly  published  at  laige  by  a  better 
hand,  I  shall  only  observe  in  the  general,  that  he 
waa  a  person  of  great  wisdom  and  sagacity.  He 
onderatood  nature  beyond  the  ordinary  capacity, 
and,  if  he  had  had  a  competency  of  learning  suit- 
able  to  hia  genius,  neither  this  nor  the  former 
ages  would  have  produced  a  better  philosopher 
or  a  greater  man. 

I  come  nest  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  his  death 
and  tlie  consequences  thereof,  which  are,  indeed, 
very  aarprising,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  un- 
worthy a  general  observation.  I  shall  relate  them 
as  briefly  aa  f  can,  and  leave  every  one  to  believe 
or  diabelieve  as  he  thinks  proper. 

Upon  the  a6th  of  May.  1718,  accordmg  to  his 
usual  method,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  he  went 
out  to  take  his  evening  walk ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  place  he  intended,  he  was  seized  with 
an  apoplectic  fit,,  which  only  gave  him  liberty  to 
sit  down  under  a  tree,  where,  in  an  instant,  be 
waa  deprived  of  all  manner  of  sense  and  motion, 
and  BO  he  continued,  as  appears  by  his  own  con- 
fession afterwards,  for  more  than  14  hours. 

His  sister,  who  knew  how  exact  he  was  in  all 
his  naethods,  finding  him  stav  a  considerable  time 
beyond  the  usual  boor,  concludes  that  some  mis- 
fortane  must  needs  have  happened  to  him,  or  he 
would  certainly  have  been  at  home  before.  In 
short,  she  went  immediately  to  all  the  places  he 
waa  wont  to  frequent,  but  nothing  could  be  heard 
or  aeen  of  him  till  the  next  morning,  when  a 
young  man,  aa  he  was  gohiff  to  worii,  discovered 
him,  and  went  home  and  told  his  sister  that  her 
brother  lay  in  such  a  place,  under  a  tree,  and,  as 
he  believed,  had  been  n^bed  and  murdered. 

The  poor  woman,  who  had  all  night  been  un- 
der the  most  dreadful  apprehensions,  was  now 
frightened  and  confoundea  to  the  last  degree. 
However,  recollecting  herself,  and  finding  there 
waa  no  remedy,  she  got  two  or  three  of  her 
neighbours  to  bear  her  company,  and  so  hastened 
with  the  young  man  to  the  tree,  where  she  found 
her  brother  lj%iginthe  same  posture  that  he  had 
described. 

Tlie  dismal  object  at  first  view  startled  and 
surprised  everybody  present,  and  filled  them  fUIl 
of  different  notions  and  coojectures.  But  some 
of  the  company  g^ing  nearer  to  him,  and  findiog 
that  he  bad  lost  nothing,  and  that  there  were  no 
marks  of  any  violence  to  be  discovered  about 
him,  they  conclude  that  it  must  be  an  apoplectic 
or  some  other  sudden  fit  that  had  surprised  him 
in  hia  walk,  upon  which  his  sbter  and  the  rest 
began  to  feel  his  hands  and  fiice,  and  observing 
that  be  waa  still  warm,  and  that  there  were  some 
symptoms  of  life  yet  remaining,  they  conclude 
that  the  best  way  was  to  carry  him  home  to  bed, 
which  vras  accordingly  done  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. 

"When  they  had  got  him  into  the  bed  nothing  was 
emitted  that  they  could  think  <A  to  bring  hhn  to 


himseU;  but  still  he  oonthiued  utterly  faisensible 
for  about  six  lionn.  At  the  shcth  hour's  end  he 
b^gan  to  move  a  littie,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
was  so  far  recovered,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  evervbody  about  him,  that  he  was  able  to  look 
up,  and  to  make  a  sign  to  his  sister  to  bring  him 
a  cup  of  water. 

After  he  had  drunk  the  water  he  soon  per- 
ceived  that  all  his  faculties  were  returned  to  their 
former  stations,  and  though  his  strength  was  very 
much  abated  by  the  length  and  rigour  of  the  fit, 
yet  his  intellects  were  as  strong  and  vigorous  as 
ever. 

Hii  sister  observing  him  to  look  earnestly  upon 
the  company,  as  if  he  had  something  extraordi- 
nary to  communicate  to  them,  fetched  him  a  pen 
and  tnl[  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  which,  after  a  short 
pause,  he  took,  and  wrote  as  follows : — 
*<  Dear  Sbter, 

**  I  have  now  no  need  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
to  tell  you  my  meaning.  I  find  the  strings  that 
bound  up  my  tongue,  and  hindered  me  from 
speaking,  are  unloosed,  and  I  have  words  to  ex- 
press  myself  as  freely  and  distinctly  as  anv  other 
person.  Prom  whence  this  strange  and  unex- 
pected event  should  proceed,  I  must  not  pretend 
to  say,  any  further  than  this,  that  it  is  doubtless 
the  hand  of  Providence  that  has  done  it,  and  in 
that  I  ought  to  acquiesce.  Pray  let  me  be  alone 
for  two  or  three  hours,  that  1  may  be  at  liberty 
to  compose  myself,  and  put  my  thoughts  in  the 
best  order  I  can  before  I  leave  them  behind, 
me." 

The  poor  woman,  though  extremely  startled  at 
what  her  brother  had  written,  yet  took  care  to 
conceal  it  from  the  neighbours,  who,  she  knew, 
as  well  as  she,  must  be  mightily  surprised  at  a 
thing  so  utterly  unexpected.  Says  she,  **  My 
brother  desires  to  be 'alone;  I  believe  he  may 
have  something  in  his  mind  that  disturbs  him.*' 
Upon  which  the  neighbours  took  their  leave  and 
returned  home,  and  his  sister  shut  the  door,  and 
left  him  alone  to  his  private  contemplations. 

After  the  company  were  withdrawn  he  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  wnich  lasted  from  two  till  six,  and 
his  sister,  being  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  his 
fit,  came  to  the  bedside,  and,  asking  softly  if^he 
wanted  anything,  he  turned  about  to  her  and 
spoke  to  this  effect  :«—**  Dear  sister,  you  see  me 
not  only  recovered  out  of  a  terrible  fit,  but  like- 
wise that  I  have  the  liberty  of  speech,  a  blessing 
that  I  have  been  deprived  of  almost  sixty  years, 
and  I  am  satisfied  you  are  sincerely  joyful  to  find 
me  in  the  state  I  now  am  in ;  but,  alas  i  'tis  but  a 
mistaken  kindness.  These  are  things  but  of  short 
duration,  and  if  they  were  to  continue  for  a  hun- 
dred years  longer,  I  can't  see  how  I  should  be 
anyways  the  better. 

*<  I  know  the  worid  too  well  to  be  fond  of  it, 
and  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  difference  between 
a  long  and  a  short  life  is  insignificant,  especially 
when  I  consider  the  accidents  and  company  1  am 
to  encounter.  Do  but  look  seriously  and  impar- 
tially upon  the  astonishing  notion  of  time  and 
eternity,  what  an  immense  deal  has  run  out 
already,  and  how  infinite  *tis  still  in  the  future ; 
do  but  seriously  and  deliberately  consider^  this, 
and  you'll  find,  upon  the  whole,  that  three  days 
and  three  ages  of  life  come  much  to  the  same 
measure  and  reckoning.  ** 
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THE  DUMB  PHILOSOPHEK, 


As  soon  as  be  had  ended  his  disooorse  upon 
the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  he 
looked  stedfastly  upon  her.  '*  Sister,"  says  he, 
*'  I  conjure  vou  not  to  be  disturbed  at  what  I  am 
goiD^  to  tell  you,  which  you  will  undoubtedly 
find  to  be  true  in  every  particular.  I  perceive 
my  glass  is  run,  and  I  nave  now  no  more  to  do 
in  this  world  but  to  take  my  leave  of  it ;  for  to- 
morrow about  this  time  my  speech  will  be  again 
taken  from  me,  and,  in  a  short  time,  my  fit  will 
return ;  and  the  next  day,  which  I  understand  is 
the  day  on  which  I  came  into  this  troublesome 
world,  I  shall  exchange  it  for  another,  where,  for 
the  future,  I  shall  for  ever  be  free  from  all  man- 
ner of  sin  and  sufferings." 

The  good  woman  would  have  made  him  a  re- 
ply, but  he  prevented  her  by  telling  her  he  had 
no  time  to  hearken  to  unnecessary  complaints  or 
animadversions.  "  I  have  a  great  many  things  in 
my  mind,"  says  he,  "  that  require  a  speedy  and 
serious  consideration.  The  time  I  have  to  stay 
is  but  short,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  important 
business  to  do  in  it  Time  and  death  are  both 
in  my  view,  and  seem  both  to  coll  aloud  to  me  to 
make  no  delay.  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  not  to 
disquiet  yourself  or  me.  What  must  be,  must 
be.  The  decrees  of  Providence  are  eternal  and 
unalterable ;  why,  then,  should  we  torment  our- 
selves about  that  which  we  cannot  remedy  ?* 

**  I  must  confess,  my  dear  sister,  I  owe  you 
many  obligations  for  your  exemplary  fondness  to 
me,  and  do  solemnly  assure  you  I  shall  retain  the 
sense  of  them  to  the  last  moment.  All  that  I 
have  to  request  of  you  is,  that  I  may  be  done 
for  this  night.  I  have  it  in  my  thoughts  to  leave 
some  short  observations  behind  me,  and  likewise 
to  discover  some  things  of  great  weight  which 
have  been  revealed  to  me,  whidi  may  perhaps  be 
of  some  use  hereafter  to  you  and  your  friends. 
What  credit  they  may  meet  with  I  cannot  say, 
but  de{>end  the  oonseauence,  according  to  their 
respective  periods,  will  account  for  Uiem,  and 
vindicate  them  against  the  supposition  of  falsity 
and  mere  suggestion." 

Upon  this,  his  sister  left  him  till  about  four 
in  the  morning,  when  combg  to  his  bedside  to 
know  if  he  wanted  anything,  and  how  he  had 
rested,  he  made  her  tMs  answer :  "  I  have  been 
taking  a  cursory  view  of  mv  life,  and  though  I 
find  myself  exceedingly  deficient  in  several  parti- 
culars, yet  I  bless  God  I  cannot  find  I  have  any 
just  grounds  to  suspect  my  pardon.  In  short," 
«ys  he,  **  I  have  spent  this  night  with  more  in- 
ward pleasure  and  true  satisfiiction  than  ever  I 
spent  a  night  through  the  whole  course  of  my 
life." 

After  he  had  concluded  what  he  had  to  say 
dpon  the  satisfaction  that  attended  an  innocent 
and  well-spent  life,  and  observed  what  a  mighty 
consolation  it  was  to  persons,  not  only  under  the 
apprehension,  but  even  in  l^e  very  agonies  of 
death  itself,  he  desired  her  to  bring  him  hia  usual 
cup  of  water,  and  then  to  help  him  on  with  his 
clothes,  that  he  might  sit  up,  and  so  be  in  a 
better  posture  to  take  his  leave  of  her  and  her 
fHends. 

When  she  had  taken  him  up,  and  placed  him 
at  a  table  where  he  usually  sat,  he  desired  her  to 
bring  him  his  box  of  papers,  and  after  he  had 
collected  those  be  intendiMi  should  be  preserved. 


he  ordered  her  to  btufg  a  Qa&d|e»  that  ha  migbi 
see  the  rest  burnt  The  good  womatt  aeenad  at 
first  to  oppose  the  burning  of  his  papers,  ^  he 
told  her  they  were  only  useless  tjrifiies^  some 
unfinished  observations  which  he  bad  inade  in 
his  youthful  days^  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  by 
her  or  anybody  that  should  eome  after  him. 

After  he  had  seen  his  papers  burnt,  and  placed  the 
rest  in  their  proper  order,  and  had  likewise  fettled 
all  his  other  afiairs,  which  was  only  fit  to  be  done 
between  himself  and  his  sister,  he  desired  her  to 
call  two  or  three  of  the  moat  reputable  neigh* 
hours,  not  only  to  be  witnesses  of  his  will,  but 
likewise  to  hear  what  he  had  further  to  commu- 
nicate before  the  return  of  his  fit,  which  he  ex- 
pected very  speedily. 

His  sister,  who  had  beforehand  acquainted  two 
or  three  of  her  confidants  with  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, was  very  much  rejoiced  to  hear  her  bro- 
ther make  so  unexpected  a  concession ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, without  any  delay  or  hesitation,  went 
directly  into  the  neighbourhood  and  brought 
home  her  two  select  friends,  upon  whose  secrecy 
and  sincerity  she  knew  she  might  depend  upon 
all  accounts. 

In  her  absence  he  felt  several  symptoms  of  the 
approach  of  his  fit  which  made  him  a  little  un- 
easy, lest  it  should  entirely  seize  him  before  he 
had  perfected  his  will,  but  that  apprehension  was 
quickly  removed  by  her  speedy  return.  After 
she  had  introduced  her  friends  into  his  chamber, 
he  proceeded  to  express  himself  in  the  following 
manner :  "Dear  sister,  you  now  see  your  brother 
upon  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  as  the  words  of 
d]ing  persons  are  commonly  the  most  regarded, 
and  make  deepest  impressions,  I  cannot  suspect 
but  you  will  suffer  the  few  I  am  about  to  say  to 
have  always  some  place  in  your  thoughts,  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  you  to  make  use  of  upon 
any  occasion. 

"  Do  not  be  fond  of  anything  on  this  aide  oi 
eternity,  or  suffer  your  interest  to  incline  you  to 
break  your  word^  quit  your  modesty,  or  to  do 
anything  that  will  not  bear  the  light  and  look 
the  world  in  the  face.  For  be  assured  of  this : 
the  person  that  values  the  virtue  of  bis  mind  and 
the  dignity  of  his  reason,  is  always  easy  and  well 
fortified  both  against  death  and  misfortune,  and 
is  perfectly  indifferent  about  the  length  or  short- 
ness of  his  life.  Such  a  one  Is  solicitous  about 
nothing  but  his  own  conduct  and  for  fear  he 
should  be  deficient  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
the  respective  functions  of  reason  and  prudence. 

«  Always  go  the  nearest  way  to  work.  Now, 
the  nearest  way  through  all  the  business  of  human 
life  are  the  paths  of  religion  and  honesty,  and 
keeping  those  as  directly  as  you  can,  you  avoid 
all  the  dangerous  precipices  that  often  lie  in  the 
road,  and  sometimes  block  up  the  passage  en- 
tirely. 

**  Remember  that  life  was  but  lent  at  first,  and 
that  the  remainder  is  more  than  you  have  reason 
to  expect,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  managed 
with  more  than  ordinary  diligence.  A  wise  man 
spends  every  day  as  if  it  were  his  last ;  his  hour- 
glass  is  always  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  never  guilty 
of  sluggishness  or  insincerity." 

He  was  about  to  proceed  when  a  sudden  symp. 
tom  of  the  return  of  his  fit  put  him  in  mind  that 
it  was  time  to  get  his  will  witnessed,  which  was 
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OR  GREAT  BRITAIN'S  WONDER. 


done  bat  he  took  It  up  and  gave  it  to 
Ub  mCer,  telliiig  her  that  though  all  he  had  was 
ben  of  rigiht,  jtt  he  thought  it  proper,  to  prevent 
a  posaibuity  of  a  difpate,  to  write  down  his 
in  tlM  nature  of  a  wilL  <*  wherein  I  have 
gma  yoot**  says  he,  ''the  little  that  I  have  left, 
eaeept  my  books  and  papers,  Hl'hich,  as  soon  as 
I  an  dead,  I  desire  may  be  delivered  to  Mr  An- 
tbooT  Bartow,  a  near  relation  of  my  worthy  mas- 
ter. Mr  Owen  Pkrry.** 

This  Mr  Anthony  Barlow  was  an  old  contem- 
plative Welsh  gentleman,  who,  being  nnder  some 
diflieiilties  in  his  own  country,  was  forced  to  come 
into  Cornwall  and  take  sanetnary  among  the 
thraera.  Dickory,  though  be  kept  himself  as  re- 
tired as  possible,  happened  to  meet  him  one  day 
upon  his  walks,  and  presently  remembered  that 
be  was  the  very  person  that  used  frequently  to 
cooM  to  visit  his  master  while  he  lived  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  so  went  to  him,  and  by  signs 
made  bhn  nnderstand  who  he  was. 

The  old  gentleman,  though  at  first  sur|;ris6d 
at  thia  unexpected  interview,  soon  recollected 
thai  he  had  formeriy  seen  at  Mr  Parry's  a  dumb 
man,  whom  thev  used  to  call  the  Dumb  Philo. 
aopher,  so  concludes  immediately  that  conse- 
qnenily  thb  must  be  be.  In  short,  they  soon 
aiade  Uiemselves  known  to  each  other ;  and  from 
that  tiase  contracted  a  strict  friendship  and  a  cor* 
respoodence  bj  letters,  which  for  the  future  they 
nutoally  managed  with  the  greatest  exactness 
and  familiarity. 

But  to  leave  this  as  a  matter  not  much  mate- 
rial, and  to  return  to  our  narrative.  By  this 
time  Dickor^^'s  speech  began  to  falter,  which  his 
sister  observing,  put  him  in  mind  that  he  would 
do  wen  to  make  some  declaration  of  his  faith  and 
principles  of  religion,  because  some  reflections 
bad  been  made  upon  bim  upon  the  aiccount  of  his 
neglect,  or  rather  his  refusal,  to  appear  at  any 
place  of  public  worship. 

"Dear  sister,'*  says  he,  *'yott  observe  very 
well,  and  I  widi  the  eontinuanoe  of  my  speech 
for  a  few  moments  that  I  might  make  an  ample 
declaration  upon  that  account  But  I  find  that 
rannot  be ;  my  speech  Is  leaving  me  so  fast  that 
I  can  only  tell  yon  that  1  have  always  lived,  and 
now  die,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  and  ApostoUe  Church;  and  as  to  my 
£uth  and  principles,  I  refer  yon  to  my  papers, 
which,  I  hope,  will  in  some  measure  vindicate 
me  againat  the  reflections  yon  mention." 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  disoonrse  to  his 
fister  and  her  two  friends,  and  given  some  short 
direetioos  relating  to  his  burial,  but  his  speech 
left  him;  and  what  makes  the  thing  the  more 
remarkable,  it  went  away,  in  all  appearance, 
without  giving  him  any  sort  of  pain  or  uneasiness. 

When  he  perceived  that  his  speech  was  en- 
tirely vanished,  and  that  he  was  again  in  his  ori* 
final  state  of  dumbness,  he  took  his  pen  as  for- 
BMriy,  and  wrote  to  his  sister,  signifying  that 
whereas  the  sudden  loss  of  his  speech  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  her 
and  her  fronds  what  he  intended,  he  would  leave 
it  for  tliem  in  writing ;  and  so  desired  he  might 
not  be  distofhed  tlU  the  return  of  Ids  fit,  which 
he  expected  in  six  hours  at  fiiffthest  According 
to  his  desire  they  all  left  bhn,  and  then,  with  the 


greatest  resignation  imaginable,  he  wrote  down 
the  meditations  following : 

Part  II. 

An  Abttract  of  kU  FaUh  and  the  Prwciplet  ofhU 
BeHgion,  ^c  which  begim  tkut  .* 

Dear  Sister:  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
mind  to  make  a  declaration  of  roy  faith,  and  the 
principles  of  my  religion.  I  find,  as  you  very 
well  observe,  I  have  been  under  some  reflections 
upon  that  account,  and  therefore  I  think  it  highly 
requisite  that  I  set  that  matter  right  in  the  first 
place.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  my  faith,  in 
which  I  intend  to  be  as  short  and  as  comprehen- 
sive as  I  can : 

1.  I  most  firmly  believe  that  it  was  the  eternal 
will  of  God,  and  the  result  of  his  infinite  wisdom, 
to  create  a  world,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  Ma- 
jesty to  make  several  sorts  of  creatures  in  order 
and  degree  one  after  another;  that  is  to  say, 
angels,  or  pure  immortal  spiriu ;  men,  consisting 
of  immortal  spirits  and  matter,  having  rational  and 
sensitive  souls ;  brutes,  having  morted  and  sensi- 
tive souls ;  and  mere  vegetatives,  such  as  trees, 
plants,  &c. ;  and  these  creatures  so  made  do,  as 
it  were,  clasp  the  higher  and  lower  world  toge- 
ther. 

2.  I  believe  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  every- 
thing therein  contained,  to  be  the  pure  and  essen- 
tial word  of  God ;  and  that,  according  to  these 
sacred  writings,  man,  the  ford  and  prince  of  the 
creation,  by  his  disobedience  in  Paradise,  forfeited 
his  innocence  and  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and 
subjected  himself  and  all  his  posterity  to  sin  and 

"isery. 

3.  I  believe,  and  am  fully  and  entirely  satisfied, 
that  God  the  Father,  out  of  his  infinite  goodness 
and  compassion  to  mankind,  was  pleased  to  send 
his  only  Son,  the  second  person  m  the  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity,  to  mediate  for  him,  and  to 
procure  his  redemption  and  eternal  salvation. 

4.  I  believe  that  God  the  Son,  out  of  his  infi- 
nite love,  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  was 
pleased  voluntarily  and  freely  to  descend  from 
heaven,  and  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  and  to 
lead  an  exemplary  life  of  purity,  holiness,  and 
perfect  obedience,  and  at  last  to  suffer  an  igno- 
minious  death  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day  for 
our  justification. 

5.  I  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  out  of  his 
infinite  goodness,  was  pleased  to  undertake  the 
office  of  sanctifying  us  with  his  divine  grace,  and 
thereby  assisting  us  with  faith  to  believe,  will  to 
desire,  and  power  to  do  all  those  things  that  arc 
required  of  us  in  this  world,  in  order  to  entitle  us 
to  the  blessings  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the 
world  to  come. 

6.  I  believe  that  these  three  persons  are  of 
equal  power,  majesty,  and  duration,  and  that  the 
Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  all  one,  and  that  they  are  equally 
uncreate,  incomprehensible,  eternal,  and  almighty ; 
and  that  none  is  greater  or  less  than  the  other, 
but  that  every  one  hath  one  and  the  same  divine 
nature  and  perfections. 

These,  sister,  are  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  received  and  practised  by  the  host  men  of 
every  age,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  re- 
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llgion  to  thii  day,  and  it  b  upon  this  1  groond  my 
faitli  and  hopes  of  salvation,  not  doubting  but»  if 
my  life  and  practice  have  been  answerable  to 
them,  that  I  shall  be  quickly  translated  out  of 
this  kingdom  of  darkness,  out  of  this  world  of 
sorrow,  vexation,  and  confusion,  into  that  blessed 
kingdom,  where  I  shall  cease  to  grieve  and  to 
suffer,  and  shall  be  happy  to  all  eternity. 

As  to  my  principles  in  religion,  to  be  as  brief 
as  I  can,  I  declare  myself  to  be  a  member  of 
Christ's  church,  which  I  take  to  be  a  universal 
society  of  all  Christian  people,  distributed  under 
lawfiil  governors  and  pastors  into  particular 
churches,  holding  communion  with  each  o^er  in 
all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  worship, 
and  discipline ;  and  among  these  I  look  upon  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  the  chief  and  best  con- 
stituted. 

The  Church  of  Ensland  is  doubtless  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  ancfent  Catholic  or  Apostolic 
ihith  all  over  the  worid ;  a  church  that  has  all 
the  sphritual  advantages  that  the  nature  of  a 
eburcn  is  capable  oil  From  the  doctrine  and 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England  we  are 
taught  loyalty  to  our  prince,  fidelity  to  our  ooun- 
trv,  and  justice  to  all  mankind ;  and  therefore,  as 
1  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent 
branches  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  stands,  as 
it  were,  between  superstition  and  hypocrisy,  I 
therefore  declare,  for  the  satisfaction  of  you  and 
your  friends,  as  1  have  always  lived  so  I  now  die, 
a  true  and  sincere,  though  a  most  unworthy 
member  of  it.  And  as  to  my  discontinuance  of 
my  attendance  at  the  public  worship,  I  refer  you 
to' my  papers,  which  I  have  left  with  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr  Barlow.  And  thus,  my  dear  sister,  I 
have  given  you  a  short  account  of  my  faith  and 
the  principles  of  my  religion.  I  come,  in  the  next 
place,  to  lay  beibre  you  a  few  meditations  and 
observations  I  have  at  several  times  collected  to- 
gether, more  particularly  those  since  my  retire- 
ment to  St  Helen's. 

Mediiaiunu  and  Ohiervaiums  relaiijig  to  the  Con* 
duet  tfHwman  Life  m  general, 

1.  Remember  how  often  you  have  neglected 
the  great  duties  of  religion  and  virtue,  and 
slighted  the  opportunities  that  Providence  has 
put  into  your  hands,  and,  withal,  that  you  have 
a  set  period  assigned  you  for  the  management  of 
the  ainirs  of  human  lifb ;  and  then  reflect  seri- 
ously that,  unless  you  resolve  immediately  to  im- 
prove the  little  remains,  the  whole  must  neces- 
sarily slip  away  insensibly,  and  then  you  are  lost 
beyond  recovery. 

2.  Let  an  unaffected  gravitv,  freedom,  justice, 
and  sincerity,  shine  through  all  your  actions,  and 
let  no  fancies  and  chimeras  give  the  least  check 
to  those  excellent  qualities.  This  is  an  easy  task. 
If  you  will  but  suppose  everything  you  do  to  be 
your  last,  and  if  you  can  keep  your  passions  and 
appetites  from  crossing  your  reason.  Stand  clear 
of  rashnen,  and  have  nothing  of  insincerity  or 
self  love  to  infact  you. 

d.  Manage  all  your  thoughts  and  actions  with 
such  prudence  and  circumspection  as  if  you  were 
sensible  you  were  just  going  to  step  into  the 
grave.  A  little  thinking  will  show  a  man  the 
vanity  and  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  things. 


and  enable  him  to  examine  maturely  the  manner 
of  dying;  whieh,  if  duly  abstracted  from  the 
terror  of  the  idea,  will  appear  nothing  more  than 
an  unavoidable  appendix  of  life  itself,  and  a  pure 
natural  action. 

4.  Consider  that  ill-usage  from  some  sort  of 
people  is  in  a  manner  necessary,  and  therefore 
don't  be  disquieted  about  it,  but  rather  conclude 
that  you  and  your  enemv  are  both  marching  off 
the  stage  together,  and  that  In  a  litUe  time  your 
very  memories  will  be  extinguished. 

5.  Amona  your  principal  observations  upon 
human  life, let  it  be  always  one  to  take  notice 
what  a  great  deal  both  of.time  and  ease  that  man 
gains  who  is  not  troubled  with  the  spirit  of  curi. 
osity,  who  lets  his  neighbour's  affairs  alone,  and 
confines  his  inspections  to  himself,  and  only  takes 
care  of  honesty  and  a  good  conscience. 

6.  If  you  would  live  at  your  ease,  and  as  much 
as  possible  be  tree  from  the  incumbrances  of  life, 
manage  but  a  few  things  at  once,  and  let  those, 
too,  be  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  By  this 
rule  you  will  draw  the  bulk  of  your  business  into 
a  narrow  compass,  and  have  the  double  pleasure 
of  making  your  actions  good,  and  few  into  the 
baiigain. 

7.  He  that  torments  himself  because  things 
do  not  happen  just  as  he  would  ha^re  them  is  but 
a  sort  of  ulcer  in  the  world ;  and  he  that  is 
selfish,  narrow-souled,  and  sets  up  fbr  a  separate 
interest,  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  outlaw,  and  disin- 
corporates himself  from  mankind. 

8u  Never  think  anything  below  you  which  rea- 
son and  your  own  circumstances  require,  and 
never  suffer  yourself  to  be  deterred  by  the  ilU 
grounded  notions  of  censure  and  reproach ;  but 
when  honesty  and  conscience  prompt  you  to  say 
or  do  anything,  do  it  boldly ;  never  baulk  your 
resolution  or  start  at  the  consequence. 

9.  If -a  man  does  me  an  injury,  whati  that  to 
me  ?  'Tis  his  own  action,  and  let  him  account 
for  it.  As  for  me,  I  am  in  my  proper  station,  and 
only  doing  the  business  that  Providence  has 
allotted ;  and  withal,  I  ought  to  consider  that 
the  best  way  to  revenge  is  not  to  imitate  the 
injury. 

10.  When  you  happen  to  be  ruffled  and  put 
out  of  humour  by  any  cross  accident,  retire  im- 
mediately into  your  reason,  and  dont  suffer  your 
passion  to  overrule  you  a  moment ;  for  the  sooner 
you  recover  yourself  now  the  better  you*U  be  able 
to  guard  yourself  for  the  foture. 

11.  Don't  be  like  those  illnalured  people  that, 
though  they  do  not  love  to  give  a  good  word  to 
their  oontemporaries,  yet  are  mighty  fond  of  their 
own  commendations.  This  argues  a  perverse 
and  unjust  temper,  and  often  exposes  the  authors 
to  soom  and  oontempt. 

12.  If  any  one  convinces  you  of  an  error, 
change  your  opinion  and  thank  him  for  it :  truth 
and  information  are  your  business,  and  can  never 
hurt  anybody.  On  the  contrary,  he  that  is  proud 
and  stubborn,  and  wilfully  continues  in  a  mistake, 
'tis  he  that  receives  the  mischiefl 

13.  Because  von  see  a  thing  difficult,  don't 
instantly  conclude  it  to  he  impossible  to  master 
it  Diligence  and  industry  are  seldom  defeated. 
Look,  therefore!  narrowly  into  the  thing  iUelf; 
and  what  you  observe  proper  and  practicable  in 
another,  conclude  likewise  within  your  own  power. 
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14.  Themfneipdibaiiiiettof  hamanUfeisnm 
thitNigh  wUhiii  tlie  short  oompatt  of  twenty-four 
boars ;  and  when  you  have  taken  a  deHberate 
view  of  the  present  age,  yon  have  seen  as  mneh 

j  as  if  yon  had  begun  with  the  world,  the  rest  being 

I  nothing  else  but  an  endless  round  of  the  same 

'  iUmg  over  and  over  again. 

I  15.  Bring  your  will  to  yonr  fate,  and  suit  your 
miad  to  y«ur  droamstanees.  Lore  your  ftiends 
and  forgive  yonr  enemies,  and  do  Justice  to  all 
mankind*  and  votfll  be  secure  to  make  yonr  pas- 
Mgo  ea^,  and  enjoy  most  of  the  oomforts  that 
human  life  is  capable  to  aflbrd  yon. 

16.  When  yon  have  a  mind  to  entertain  yonr- 
self  in  yoor  retirements,  let  it  be  with  the  good 
qualifications  of  your  friends  and  acquaintance. 
Think  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  upon  the 
honoar  and  bravery  of  one,  the  modesty  of  an- 
other, the  generosity  of  a  third,  and  so  on ;  there 
being  notlifaig  more  pleasant  and  diverting  than 
the  lively  images  and  the  advantages  of  those  we 
love  and  oonverse  with. 

17.  As  nothing  can  deprive  you  of  the  privi- 
leges of  your  nature,  or  compel  you  to  aet  counter 
to  yonr  reason,  so  nothing  can  happen  to  you  but 
what  eomes  fh>m  ProvMence,  and  consists  with 
the  interest  of  the  universe. 

18b  Let  people's  tongues  and  actions  be  what 
tiiey  will,  yonr  business  is  to  have  honour  and 
bonesty  In  yonr  view.  Let  them  rail,  revile,  cen- 
sure* and  condemn,  or  make  you  the  subject  of 
their  soonii  and  ridicule,  what  does  it  aU  sii^fy? 
Yoa  have  one  certain  remedy  against  all  their 
malice  and  folly,  and  that  is  to  live  so  that  nobody 
shall  believe  them. 

19.  Alas,  poor  mortals!  did  we  rightly  con- 
skier  our  own  state  and  condition,  we  should  find 
it  would  not  be  long  before  we  have  fotgot  all  the 
worid,  and  to  be  even,  that  all  the  world  will  have 
forgot  us  likewise. 

20.  He  that  wouM  recommend  himself  to  the 
pubHc,  let  him  do  it  by  the  candour  and  modesty 
of  his  behaviour,  and  by  a  generous  indifference 
to  extenial  advantages.  Let  him  love  mankind, 
and  resign  to  Providence,  and  then  his  works  will 
follow  him,  and  his  good  actions  will  praise  him 
m  the  giUe. 

21 .  When  you  hear  a  discourse,  let  your  under- 
standing, as  Ikr  as  possible,  keep  pace  with  it, 
and  leaid  you  Ibrwanl  to  those  things  which  fall 
most  within  the  compass  of  your  own  observi^ 
tkms. 

23.  When  vice  and  treacherr  shall  be  re- 
warded* and  virtue  and  ability  sighted  and  dis- 
eoantenanced ;  when  ministers  of  state  shall 
rather  fear  man  than  God,  and  to  screen  them- 
selves run  into  parties  and  factions ;  when  noise 
and  damoor,  and  scandalous  reports  shall  carry 
everything  belbre  them,  *tis  natural  to  conclude 
that  a  nation  In  such  a  state  of  hifiituation  stands 
upon  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  some  unforeseen  accident,  must 
be  Inevitably  nrined. 

28l  When  a  prince  Is  guarded  by  wise  anA 
honest  men,  and  when  all  public  officers  are  sure 
to  be  rewarded  if  they  do  well,  and  punished  if 
tfinr  do  evfl,  the  consequenoe  is  plain  -,  justice 
and  honesty  wfll  flourish,  and  men  will  be  always 
emlrffing,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  honour 
and  intenst  of  their  king  and  country. 


IM.  Wicked  men  may-  sometfanes  go  napixn- 
iriied  in  this  world,  but  wicked  natfams  never  do ; 
because  this  world  is  the  only  place  of  punish- 
ment ibr  wicked  nations,  though  not  for  private 
and  particular  persons. 

25.  An  administration  that  is  merely  founded 
upon  human  policy  must  be  always  subject  to 
human  chance ;  but  that  which  is  founded  on  the 
divine  wisdom  can  no  more  miscarry  than  the 
government  of  Heaven.  To  govern  by  parties 
and  factions  is  the  advice  of  an  atheist,  and  sets 
up  a  government  by  the  spirit  of  Satan.  In  such 
a  government  the  prince  can  never  be  secure 
under  the  greatest  promises,  since,  as  men*s  in- 
terest chaugei^  so  will  their  duty  and  affections 
likewise. 

26.  It  is  a  very  andent  observatioo,  and  a  very 
true  one,  that  people  generally  despise  where  they 
flatter,  and  cringe  to  those  they  design  to  betray : 
so  that  truth  and  ceremony  are,  and  always  will 
be,  two  distinct  thmgs. 

27.  When  you  find  your  friend  in  an  error, 
undeceive  him  with  secrecy  and  dvilitv,  and  let 
him  see  his  oversight  first  by  hints  and  grlances ; 
and  if  you  caimot  convince  him,  leave  mm  with 
respect,  and  lay  the  fault  upon  your  own  manage- 
ment. 

28.  When  you  are  under  the  greatest  vexa- 
tions, then  consider  that  human  life  lasts  but  for 
a  moment ;  and  do  not  forget  but  that  you  are 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  fkultv  yourself  in 
many  instances ;  and  withal,  remember  that  an- 
ger and  impatience  often  prove  more  mischievous 
than  the  provocation. 

29.  Gentleness  and  good  humoor  are  Invin- 
cible,  provided  they  are  without  hypocrisy  and 
design;  they  disarm  the  most  barbarous  and 
savage  tempers,  and  make  even  malice  ashamed 
of  itself 

dO.  In  an  the  actions  of  life  let  It  be  your  first 
and  prindpal  care  to  guard  against  anger  on  the 
one  hand  and  flattery  on  the  other,  for  they  are 
both  unserviceable  qualities,  and  do  a  graat  deal 
of  mischief  in  the  government  of  human  life. 

81.  When  a  man  turns  knave  or  libertine,  and 
gives  way  to  fear,  jealousy,  and  fits  of  the  spleen 
when  his  mind  oomplains  of  his  fortune,  and  he 
quits  the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
him,  he  acts  perfectly  counter  to  humanity,  de« 
sorts  his  own  nature,  and.  as  it  were,  mns  away 
firom  himself. 

92.  Be  not  heavy  in  business,  disturbed  in  con- 
versation, nor  impertinent  in  your  thoughts.  Let 
your  judgment  be  right,  your  actions  friendly,  and 
your  mind  contented;  let  them  curse  you,  threat- 
en you,  or  despise  you ;  let  them  go  on :  they 
can  never  injure  your  reason  or  yonr  virtue,  and 
then  all  the  rest  that  they  can  do  to  you  signifies 
nothing. 

83.  The  only  pleasure  of  human  life  is  doing 
the  business  of  the  creation ;  and  which  way  is 
that  to  be  compassed  very  easily?  Most  cer- 
tainly by  the  practice  of  general  kindness,  by  re- 
jecting the  importunity  <?  our  senses,  by  distin- 
guishing truth  fh>m  fklsehoodt  and  by  oontem- 
plating  the  works  of  the  Almighty. 

84.  Be  sure  to  mind  that  which  lies  before 
you,  whetber.it  be  thought,  word,  or  actkm ;  and 
never  postpone  an  opportonity,  or  make  virtne 
wdt  for  you  till  to-morrow. 
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85u  Whatever  tends  neither  to  the  improve- 
ment of  your  reason  nor  the  benefit  of  society, 
think  it  below  yon ;  and  when  you  have  done  any 
considerable  service  to  mankind,  don't  lessen  it 
by  your  folly,  in  gaping  after  reputation  and  re- 
quital. 

36.  When  you  find  yourself  sleepy  in  a  morn- 
ing, rouse  yourself,  and  consider  that  you  are 
bom  to  business,  and  that  in  doing  good  in  your 
generation,  you  answer  your  character  and  act 
like  a  man ;  whereas  sleep  and  idleness  do  but 
degrade  you,  and  sink  you  down  to  a  brute. 

37.  A  mind  that  has  nothing  of  hope,  or  fear, 
or  aversion,  or  desire,  to  weaken  and  disturb  it, 
is  the  most  impregnable  security.  Hither  we 
mav  with  safety  retire  and  defy  our  enemies; 
and  he  that  sees  not  this  advantage  must  be 
eztmnely  ignorant,  and  he  that  forgets  it  un- 
happy. 

88.  Don't  disturb  yourself  about  the  faults  of 
other  people,  but  let  everybody's  crimes  be  at 
their  own  door.  Have  always  this  great  maxim 
in  your  remembrance,  that  to  play  the  knave  is 
to  rebel  against  religion ;  all  sorts  of  injustice 
being  no  less  than  high  treason  against  Heaven 
itself. 

39.  Don't  contemn  death,  but  meet  it  with  a 
decent  and  religious  fortitude,  and  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  those  things  which  Providence  has  or- 
dered. If  you  want  a  cordial  to  make  the  ap- 
prehensions  of  dying  go  down  a  little  the  more 
easily,  consider  what  sort  of  worid  and  what  sort 
of  company  you'll  part  with.  To  conclude,  do 
but  look  seriously  into  the  world,  and  there  you'll 
see  multitudes  of  people  preparing  for  funerals, 
and  moumingfor  their  friends  and  acquaintances; 
and  look  out  again  a  little  afterwards,  and  you'll 
see  othert  doing  the  very  same  thing  for  them. 

40.  In  short,  men  are  but  poor  transitory 
things.  To-day  they  are  busy  and  harassed  with 
the  affairs  of  human  life,  and  to-morrow  life  itself 
is  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  returned  to  their 
original  dust  and  ashes. 

Part  IIL 

Containing  prophetic  ohtervationo  rdatin^  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  of  Great  Britam,  more 
particularly  from  11^  to  IT1». 

1.  In  the  latter  end  of  1720,  an  eminent  old 
lady  shall  bring  forth  five  sons  at  a  birth ;  the 
youngest  shall  live  and  grow  up  to  maturity,  but 
the  four  eldest  shall  either  die  in  the  nursery  or 
be  all  carried  off  by  one  sudden  and  unexpected 
accident 

2.  About  this  time  a  man  with  a  double  head 
shall  arrive  in  Britain  from  the  south.  One  of 
these  heads  shall  deliver  messages  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  governing  party,  and  the  other 
to  the  party  that's  opposite  to  them.  The  first 
shall  believe  the  monster,  but  the  last  shall  dis- 
cover the  impostor,  and  so  happily  disengage 
themselves  from  a  snare  that  was  laid  to  destroy 
them  and  their  posterity.  After  this  the  two 
heads  shall  unite,  and  the  monster  shall  appear 
in  his  proper  shape. 

8.  In  tiie  year  1721,  a  philosopher  from  Lower 
Germany  shall  come,  first  to  Amsterdam  in  Hoi- 
land,  and  afterwards  to  London.  He  will  bring 
with  him  a  world  of  curiosities,  and  among  them 


a  pretended  secret  for  the  tmnsmutatlcn  of 
metals.  Under  the  umbrage  of  this  mighty  secret 
he  shall  pass  upon  the  world  for  some  time;  but 
at  length  he  shall  be  detected,  and  proved  .to  be 
nothing  but  an  empiric  and  a  cheat,  and  so  forced 
to  sneak  off,  and  leave  the  people  he  has  deluded, 
either  to  bemoan  their  loss  or  laugh  at  their  own 
foUv.  N.a  This  will  be  the  last  of  his  sect  that 
will  ever  venture  in  this  part  of  the  world  upoo 
the  same  errand. 

4.  In  this  year  great  endeavomrt  will  be  ued 
for  procuring  a  general  peace,  which  shall  be  so 
near  a  conclusion  that  public  rejoidngi  shall  be 
made  at  the  courts  of  several  great  potentates 
upon  that  account;  but  just  in  the  critical  jun^ 
ture,  a  certain  neighbouring  prince  shall  come  to 
a  violent  death,  vriilch  shiUl  occasion  new  war 
and  commotion  all  over  Europe ;  but  these  shall 
continue  but  for  a  short  rime,  and  at  last  termi- 
nate  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  first  aggrea- 
sors. 

5.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  of  mysteries, 
a  person  that  was  born  blind  shall  have  his  ^t 
restored,  and  shall  see  ravens  perch  upon  the 
heads  of  traitors,  among  which  the  head  of  a 
notorious  prelate  shall  stand  upon  the  highest 
pole. 

6.  In  the  year  1722,  there  shall  be  a  grand 
congress,  and  new  overtures  of  peace  offered  by 
most  of  the  principal  parties  concerned  in  the 
war,  which  shall  have  so  good  effect  that  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  shall  be  agreed  upon  for  six  months, 
which  shall  be  kept  inviolable  till  a  certain  gen- 
eral, either  through  treachery  or  inadvertency, 
shall  begin  hostilities  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term ;  upon  which  the  injured  prince  shall  draw 
his  sword,  and  throw  the  scabbard  into  the  sea, 
vowing  never  to  return  it  till  he  shall  obtain  sat. 
isfaction  for  himself,  and  done  justice  to  all  that 
were  oppressed. 

7.  At  the  close  of  this  year,  a  famous  bridge 
shall  be  broken  down,  and  the  water  that  runs 
under  it  shall  be  tinctured  with  the  blood  of  two 
notorious  male&ctors,  whose  unexpected  death 
shall  make  mighty  alterations  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  ruin  of  a  nation, 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  unavoidable. 

a  1723  begins  with  plots,  conspiracies,  and 
intestine  commotions  in  several  countries ;  nor 
shall  Great  Britain  itself  be  free  from  the  cala* 
mity.     These  shall  continue  till  a  certain  young 

Erince  shall  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
is  own  hands ;  and  after  that,  a  marriage  shall 
be  proposed,  and  an  alliance  concluded  between 
two  great  potentates,  who  shall  join  their  forces, 
and  endeavour,  in  good  earnest,  to  set  all  mat- 
ters upon  a  right  foundation. 

9.  This  year  several  cardinals  and  prelatea 
shall  be  publicly  censured  for  heretical  principles^ 
and  shall  narrowly  escape  from  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  common  people,  who  still  look  upon 
them  as  the  grand  disturbers  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity, perfect  incendiaries,  and  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  their,  former,  present,  and  future 
calamities. 

10.  In  1724-5  there  will  be  nuiny  treaties  and 
ncgociations,  and  Great  Britain,  particulariy,  will 
be  crowded  with  foreign  ministers  and  *i"*hBtsa 
dors  from  remote  princes  and  states.     Trade  and 
commerce  will  begin  to  flourish  and  revive,  and 
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ererjUiiiig  will  bave  acoofoitaUe  proipect, unlll 
■one  de^eradoes,  atsUted  by  a  monster  with 
many  heads,  shall  start  new  difficulties,  and  put 
the  world  again  into  a  flame ;  but  these  shall  be 
bat  of  short  duration. 

11.  Before  the  expiration  of  1725,  an  eagle 
from  the  north  shall  fly  directly  to  the  south,  and 
perch  upon  the  palace  of  a  prince,  and  first  on- 
rsTol  the  bloody  projeets  and  dmigns  of  a  wicked 
set  of  people,  and  then  publicly  discover  the 
nrarder  of  a  great  king,  and  the  intended  assassi- 
natioa  of  another  greater  than  he. 

12:  In  1726,  three  princes  n-ill  be  bom  that 
will  grow  up  to  be  men,  and  inherit  the  crowns 
of  three  of  line  greatest  monarchies  in  Europe. 

la  About  this  time  the  Pope  will  die,  and 
after  a  great  many  intrignes  and  struggles,  a 
SpaBiah  cardinal  shall  be  elected,  who  shall  de- 
dme  the  dignity,  and  declare  his  marriage  with 
a  great  lady,  heiress  of  one  of  the  chief  principal- 
ities in  Italy,  which  may  occasion  new  troubles  in 
Europe,  if  not  timely  prevented. 

14.  In  1727,  new  troubles  shall  break  out  in 
the  north,  ocoisioned  by  the  sudden  death  of  a 
certain  priuoe,  and  the  avarioe  and  ambition  of 
another.  Poor  Poland  seems  to  be  pointed  at ; 
hut  the  princes  of  the  south  shall  enter  into  a 
eoofederacy  to  preserve  her,  and  shall  at  length 
restore  her  peace,  and  prevent  the  perpetual  ruin 
of  her  oonalitutbn. 

15w  Great  endeavours  wOl  be  used  about  this 
time  for  a  comprehension  fai  religion  supported 
by  cral^  and  desgning  men,  and  a  party  of  mis- 
taken  zealots,  which  they  shall  artfully  draw  in 
to  join  with  them;  but  as  the  project  is  ill. 
eonoerted  and  will  be  worse  managed,  it  will 
come  to  nothing ;  and  soon  afterwards  an  effectual 
mode  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  like  attempt 
for  the  future. 

16.  1728  will  be  a  year  of  inqulrv  and  retrospec- 
tion. Many  eiorbitant  grants  will  be  isassumed, 
and  several  persons  who  thought  themselves 
■eoore  will  bo  called  before  the  senate,  and  com- 


pelled to  disgorge  what  they  have  unjustly  pillaged 
either  from  the  crown  or  the  public. 

17.  About  this  time  a  new  scaffold  will  be 
erected  upon  the  confines  of  a  certain  great  city, 
where  an  old  count  of  a  new  extraction,  that  has 
been  of  ail  parties  and  true  to  none,  will  be 
doomed  by  his  peers  to  make  his  first  appearance. 
After  this  an  old  lady,  who  has  often  been  exposed 
to  danger  and  disgrace,  and  sometimes  brought 
to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  will  be  brought 
to  bed  of  three  daughters  at  once,  which  they 
shall  call  Plenty,  Peace,  and  Union ;  and  these 
three  shall  live  and  grow  up  together,  be  the 
glory  of  their  mother,  and  the  comfort  of  pos- 
terity for  many  generations. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  he  either  writ  or 
extracted  from  his  papers  in  the  interval  between 
the  loss  of  his  speech  and  the  return  of  his  fit, 
which  happened  exactly  at  the  time  he  had  com* 
putcd. 

Upon  the  approach  of  his  fit,  he  made  signs  to 
be  put  to  bed,  which  was  no  sooner  done  but  he 
was  seised  with  extreme  agonies,  which  he  bore 
up  under  with  the  greatest  steadfiistness,  and  after 
a  severe  conflict  that  lasted  near  eight  hours,  he 
expired. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  this  extraordinary 
person ;  a  person,  though  of  mean  extraction  and 
obscure  life,  yet  when  his  character  comes  to  be 
fully  and  truly  known,  it  wHl  be  read  with  plea- 
sure, profit,  and  admiration. 

His  perfections  at  hirge  would  be  the  work  of  a 
volume,  and  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of 
those  papers.  I  will  therefore  only  add,  for  a 
conclusion,  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
thought  and  judgment,  and  always  kept  his  ap- 
petites and  ioclioations  within  their  just  limits. 

His  reason  was  strong  and  manly,  his  under- 
standing sound  and  active,  and  his  temper  so 
easy,  equal,  and  complaisant,  that  he  never  fell 
out,  either  with  men  or  accidents.  He  bore  all 
things  with  the  highest  afifabiJity,  and  computed 
justly  upon  their  value  and  consequence,  and 
then  applied  them  to  their  proper 


A  LETTER  FROM  OXFORD. 


Sib,— Being  faiformed  that  yon  speedily  intend  to  publish  some  memohv  relating  to  our 
dumb  countryman,  Dickory  Cronke,  I  send  you  herewith  a  few  lines,  in  the  nature  of  an 
Elegy,  iHiieh  I  leave  yon  to  dispose  of  as  you  think  fit  I  knew  and  admired  the  man,  and  if  I 
were  capable,  bis  character  should  be  the  first  thing  I  would  attempt 

Your*fc  &c 
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IN  BIBMORY  OF  DICKORY  CROKKB,  THE  DUMB   PHILOSOPHER. 


TUUt 

Qnd  iwlntmit  nigeiui^— 'Hobacb. 


If  virtuons  acCfoiu  emulatloii  raise. 

Then  this  good  man  deserves  Immortal  praise. 

When  nature  such  extensive  wisdom  lent. 

She  sore  designed  him  for  our  precedent. 

Such  great  endowments  in  a  man  unknown, 

Declare  the  blessings  were  not  all  his  own ; 

But  rather  grantsd  for  a  time  to  show 

What  the  wise  hand  of  Providence  can  do. 

In  him  we  may  a  bright  example  see 

Of  nature,  justice,  and  morality; 

A  mind  not  subject  to  the  frowns  of  fate, 

But  calm  and  easy  in  a  servile  state. 

He  always  kept  a  guard  upon  Us  will. 

And  feared  no  harm,  because  he  knew  no  UL 

A  decent  posture,  and  an  hnmble  mien, 

In  every  action  of  his  life  were  seen. 

Through  all  the  dUTerent  stages  that  he  went, 

He  still  appeared  both  wise  and  diligent : 

Firm  to  his  word,  and  punctual  to  his  trust, 

Sagacious,  fr-gal,  affable,  and  just 

No  gainful  views  Ms  bounded  hopes  could  sway, 

No  wanton  thought  lead  his  chaste  soul  astray. 

In  short,  his  thoughts  and  actions  both  declare. 

Nature  designed  him  her  philosopher ; 

That  all  mankind  by  his  example  taught, 

Might  learn  to  Uve,  and  manage  every  thought 

Oh !  could  my  muse  the  wondrous  subject  graces 

And,  from  his  youth,  his  virtuous  actions  tracer 

Could  I  in  just  and  equal  numbers  tell. 

How  wen  he  lived,  and  how  devoutly  fdl, 

I  boldly  might  your  strict  attention  daim. 

And  bid  yon  learn,  and  oopy  out  the  man. 

J.  P. 


Exeter  College, 
August  2dth,  1719. 
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EPITAPH. 


Tbi  oocaaion  of  this  Epitaph  was  brieay  thus :— A  gentleman,  who  had  heard  mnoh  in 
commendation  of  this  dumb  man,  going  accidentally  to  the  churchyard  where  he  was  buried, 
and  finding  his  grave  without  a  tomb-stone,  or  any  manner  of  memwandum  of  his  death,  he 
polled  out  his  pencil,  and  writ  as  follows:—. 

Pauper  ublque  Jacet. 
Near  to  this  lonely  unfrequented  place, 

Mixed  with  the  common  dust,  neglected  lies. 

The  man  that  every  muse  should  strive  to  grace, 

And  all  the  world  should  for  his  virtue  prize. 

Stop,  gentle  passenger,  and  drop  a  tear. 

Truth,  justice,  wisdom,  all  lie  buried  here. 

What,  though  he  wants  a  monumental  stone. 
The  common  pomp  of  every  fool  or  knave. 
Those  virtues  which  through  all  his  actions  shone 
Proclaim  his  worth,  and  praise  him  in  the  grave. 
His  merits  will  a  bright  example  give. 
Which  shall  both  time  and  envy  too  outUve. 

Oh,  had  I  power  but  equal  to  my  mind, 

A  decent  tomb  should  soon  this  place  adorn. 
With  this  inscription :  IiO,  here  lies  confined 
A  wondrous  man,  although  obscurely  bom ; 
A  man,  though  dumb,  yet  he  was  nature's  care, 
Wno  nuoked  him  out  her  own  phOosopber. 
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OF 


THE  PLAGUE   YEAR. 


It  was  about  the  beginning  of  September,  1664, 
'  that  I,  among  the  rvt  of  my  neighboun,  heard, 
ID  ordhiary  maooarae,  that  the  plague  was  re- 
turned agahi  hi  Holland ;  for  it  hiul  been  very 
violent  toere,  and  particularly  at  Amsterdam  ana 
Rotterdam,  in  the  year  1609,  whither  they  say  it 
was  brought,  some  said  from  Italy,  others  from 
the  Levant,  among  some  goods  which  were 
brought  home  by  their  Turkey  fleet ;  others  said 
it  was  brouffht  (rom  Candla ;  others  from  C^rus. 
It  mattered  not  from  whence  it  came  -,  but  all 
agreed  it  was  come  into  HoUand  again. 

We  had  no  such  thing  aa  printed  newspapers 
ia  tfaoae  days  to  spread  rumours  and  reports  of 
things ;  and  to  ImproTC  them  by  the  inTention 
of  men,  aa  I  have  lived  to  see  wractised  since. 
But  audi  things  as  those  were  gathered  from  the 
letters  of  mercfaapts  and  otbera  who  corre- 
Bonded  abroadt  and  from  them  was  handed 
abont  by  word  of  mouth  onlv ;  so  that  things  did 
not  sanad  instantly  over  the  whole  nation,  as 
they  do  now.  But  it  aeems  that  the  government 
had  a  true  aoeount  of  It,  and  several  oouncila 
vere  held  about  ways  to  prevent  its  eomiitf 
oTer  ;  but  all  was  kept  very  private.  Hence  it 
was  that  Ibia  rumour  died  off  again,  and  people 
began  to  forget  it,  as  a  thfaig  we  were  very  little 
oooeemed  iOt  and  that  we  hoped  was  not  true; 
till  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  the  beginning 
of  Deocniber.  166^  when  two  men,  said  to  be 
FVendunan*  died  of  the  nlague  m  Long  acre,  or 
nther  at  the  upper  ena  of  Drury  lane.  The 
kaStj  tbey  were  in  endeavoured  to  eoneeal  it  as 
Biadi  aa  posifl)le  i  but  as  it  had  gotten  some 
veot  in  the  discourse  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
Mcretaiiea  of  state  got  knowledge  of  it  And 
ooncanlng  themselves  to  inquire  about  it,  in 
;  order  to  bo  certain  of  the  truth,  two  physicians 
sad  a  anneon  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  house 
aad  make  uiqiection.  This  they  did;  and  find* 
lag  evident  tokens  of  the  sickness  upon  both  the 
boditt  that  were  dead,  th^  gave  their  opinions 
pubfldy»  that  they  died  of  the  plague ;  where- 
opon  It  was  men  hito  the  parish  clerli^  and  he 
stto  raComed  them  to  the  hall;  and  it  was 
printed  hi  tlie  weekly  bill  of  mortality  hi  the 
nsoal  manneTj  thus  :— 

Plagas^  a^PiviaheB  hifeeted,  I. 

The  people  showed  a  great  concern  at  this, 


and  bqfan  to  be  alarmed  all  over  the  town,  and 
the  more,  because  in  the  last  week  in  December, 
1604,  another  man  died  in  the  lame  house,  and 
of  the  same  distemper ;  and  then  we  were  easy 
again  for  about  six  weeks,  when  none  having  died 
with  any  mariLS  of  infection,  it  was  said  the  dis- 
temper  was  gone:  but  after  that,  I  think  it  was 
about  the  Ifth  of  February,  another  died  in  an. 
other  house,  but  hi  the  same  parish,  and  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  turned  the  people's  eyes  pretty  much  to- 
wards  that  end  of  the  town ;  and  the  weekly  bills 
showing  an  increase  of  burials  in  St  GOes's  parish 
more  than  usual,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that 
the  plague  was  among  the  people  at  that  end  of 
the  towns  and  that  many  had  died  of  it,  though 
they  had  taken  care  to  keep  it  as  much  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  as  possible :  this  pos- 
sessed the  heads  of  the  people  very  much,  and 
few  cared  to  go  through  Drury  bme,  or  the  other 
streeu  suspected,  unless  they  had  extraordinary 
bushiesa  that  obliged  them  to  it. 

This  increase  of  the  bills  stood  thus ;  the  usual 
number  of  burials  in  a  week,  in  the  parishes  of 
St  Gileses  in  the  Fields  and  St  Andrew's,  Hol« 
bom,  were  fr^Mu  12  to  17  or  19  each,  few  mora 
or  less;  but  from  the  thne  that  the  pUigue  first 
began  hi  St  Giles's  parish,  it  was  observed  that 
the  ordinary  burials  increased  in  number  con- 
siderably.     For  example — 

FVom  Deo.  27  to  Jan.    a 


Jan.  8  to  Jan.  la 
Jan.  10  to  Jan.  17. 
Jan.  17  to  Jan.  24. 
Jan.  34  to  Jan.  9J. 
Jan.  81  to  Feb.   7, 


St  Giles's  16 
St  Andrew's  17 
St  Giles's  12 
St  Andrew's  25 
St  Giles's  18 
St  Andrew's  16 
St  Giles's  28 
St  Andrew's  16 
St  Giles's  24 
St  Andrew's  15 
St  GUes's  21 
St  Andrew's  28 
St  Giles's      24 


Feb.  7toFWb.  14w ., 

whereof  1  of  the  plague. 
The  like  hicrease  of  the  bills  was  observed  in 
the  parishes  of  St  Bride'Si  adjoming  on  one  side 
of  Holbom  pariah,  and  in  the  parish  of  St  James's, 
Clerkenwell,  adjoining  on  the  other  side  of  HoU 
born ;  in  both  which  parishes  the  usual  numbers 
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849  58 

394  45 

415  21 

474  59 


that  died  weekly,  were  from  4  to  6  or  8,  whereas 
at  that  time  they  were  increased,  as  follows  :  — 
From  Dec  20  to  Dec.  27.  St  Bride's    0 
St  James's    8 
Dec.  27  to  Jan.    d.  St  Bride's     6 
St  James's    9 
Jan.    8  to  Jan.   10.  St  Bride's  11 
St  James's    7 
Jan.  10  to  Jan.  17.  St  Bride's  12 
St  James's    9 
Jan.  17  to  Jan.  24.  St  Bride's     9 
St  James's  15 
Jan.  24  to  Jan.  81.  St  Bride's     8 
St  James's  12 
Jan.  81  to  Feb.    7.  St  Bride's  18 
St  James's    5 
Feb.    7  to  Feb.  14  St  Bride's   12 
St  James's    6 
Besides  this,  it  was  observed  with  great  uneasi- 
ness by  the  people,  that  the  weekly  bills  in  general 
hicreased  very  much  during  these  weeks,  although 
It  was  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  usually  the  bOls 
are  very  moderate. 

The  usual  number  of  burials  within  the  bills 
of  mortality  for  a  week  was  from  about  240  or 
thereabouts,  to  800.  The  last  was  esteemed  a 
pretty  high  bill ;  but  after  this  we  found  the  bills 
successively  increasing,  as  follows:— 

From  Dec.  20  to  Dec.  27. 
Dec  27  to  Jan.  a 
Jan.  8  to  Jan.  10. 
Jan.  10  to  Jan.  17. 
Jan.   17  to  Jan.  24. 

This  last  bill  was  really  frightful,  being  a  higher 
number  than  had  been  known  to  have  been 
buried  in  one  week,  since  the  preceding  visitation 
of  1656. 

However,  all  this  went  off  again,  and  the  wea- 
ther proving  cold,  and  the  frost,  which  began  in 
December,  still  continuing  very  severe,  even  till 
near  the  end  of  February,  attended  with  sharp 
though  moderate  winds,  the  bills  decreased  again, 
and  the  city  grew  healthy,  and  everybody  began 
to  look  upon  the  danger  as  good  as  over ;  only 
that  still  the  burials  in  St  Giles's  continued  high: 
from  the  beginning  of  Aprfl  especially  they  stood 
at  25  each  week,  till  the  week  from  the  18th  to 
the  25th,  when  there  was  buried  in  St  Giles's 
parish  80,  whereof  two  of  the  plague,  and  eight 
of  the  spotted  fever,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
the  same  thing ;  likewise  the  number  that  died 
of  the  spotted  fever  in  the  whole  increased,  being 
eight  this  week  before,  and  12  the  week  above- 
named. 

This  alarmed  us  all  again,  and  terrible  appre- 
hensions were  among  the  people,  especially  the 
weather  being  now  changed  and  growing  warm, 
and  the  summer  being  at  hand;  however,  the 
next  week  there  seemed  to  be  some  hopes  again, 
the  bQls  were  low,  the  number  of  the  dead  fii  all 
was  but  888 ;  there  was  none  of  the  plague,  and 
but  four  of  the  spotted  fever. 

But  the  follovring  week  it  returned  again,  and 
the  distemper  was  spread  into  two  or  three  other 
parishes,  viz.  St  Andrew's  Holbom,  St  Clement's 
Danes,  and,  to  the  aflHction  of  the  city,  one  died 
within  the  walls,  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  Wool* 
church,  that  is  to  say,  in  Bearbinder-lane,  near 
the  Stocks-market  j  in  all 


1  there  were  nine  of  the 


plague,  tix  of  the  spotted  fever.  It  was,  how. 
ever,  upon  inquirjr  round  that  this  Frenchman, 
who  died  in  Bearbmder-lane,  was  one  who,  hav- 
ing lived  in  Long-acre,  near  the  infected  houses, 
had  removed  for  fear  of  the  distemper,  not  know- 
ing that  he  was  already  infected. 

TMs  was  the  beginning  of  May,  yet  the  weather 
was  temperate,  variable,  and  cool  enough,  and 
people  had  stiH  some  hopes.  That  which  en- 
couraged them  was  that  the  citv  was  healthy,  the 
whole  97  parishes  buried  but  54,  and  we  began  to 
hope,  that  as  It  was  chiefly  among  the  people  at 
that  end  of  the  town,  it  might  go  no  farther ;  and 
the  rather,  because  the  next  week,  which  was  from 
the  9th  of  May  to  the  16th,  there  died  but  three, 
of  which  not  one  within  the  whole  city  or  liberties, 
and  St  Andrew's  buried  but  15,  which  was  very 
low.  It  is  true  St  Giles's  buried  82,  but  stiU  as 
there  was  but  one  of  the  plague,  people  began  to 
be  easy ;  the  whole  bill  also  was  very  low,  for  the 
week  before  the  bill  was  but  847,  and  the  week 
above-mentioned  but  848.  We  continued  in  these 
hopes  for  a  few  days;  but  it  was  but  for  a  few, 
for  the  people  were  no  more  to  be  deceived  thus ; 
they  searched  the  houses,  and  found  that  the 
plague  was  really  spread  every  way,  and  that 
many  died  of  it  every  day ;  so  that  now  all  our 
extenuations  abated,  and  it  was  no  more  to  be 
concealed,  nay  It  quickly  appeared  that  the  infec- 
tion had  spread  itself  beyond  all  hopes  of  abate- 
ment ;  that  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles's,  it  was 
gotten  into  several  streets,  and  several  feinilies  lay 
all  sick  together ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  weekh- 
bill  for  the  next  week,  the  thing  began  to  show  itself; 
there  was  indeed  but  14  set  down  of  the  plague, 
but  this  was  all  knavery  and  collusion,  for  in  St 
Giles's  parish  they  buried  40  in  all,  whereof  it 
was  certain  most  of  them  died  of  the  plague, 
though  they  were  set  down  of  other  distempers ; 
and  though  the  number  of  all  the  burials  was  not 
increased  above  82,  and  the  whole  bill  being  but 
885,  yet  there  were  14  of  the  spotted  fever,  as  well 
as  14  of  the  plague ;  and  we  took  it  for  sranted 
upon  the  whole,  that  there  were  50  died  that 
week  of  the  plague. 

The  next  bill  was  from  the  28rd  of  May  to  the 
SOth,  when  the  number  of  the  plague  was  17; 
but  the  burials  in  St  Glles'k  were  58^  a  frightfiii 
number  1  of  whom  they  set  down  but  nine  of  the 
plague ;  but  on  an  examination  more  strictly  by 
the  justices  <tf  the  peace,  and  at  the  lord  mayor's 
request,  it  was  found  there  were  20  more,  who 
were  really  dead  of  the  plague  fai  Chat  parish,  bat 
had  been  set  down  of  spotted  fever  or  other  dis« 
tempers,  besides  others  concealed. 

But  those  were  trifling  things  to  what  followed 
immediately  after;  for  now  the  weather  set  in 
hot,  and  frt>m  the  first  week  In  June  the  infection 
spread  In  a  dreadful  maimer,  and  the  bflU  rose 
high,  the  articles  of  the  fever,  spotted  fever,  and 
teeth,  began  to  swell ;  for  all  that  could  conceal 
their  distempers  did  it  to  prevent  their  ne%h. 
hours  shunmng  and  refusing  to  converse  wHh 
them ;  and  also  to  prevent  authority  shutting  up 
their  houses,  which,  though  it  was  not  yet  prac- 
tised, yet  was  threatened,  and  people  were  ex- 
tremely terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  it.  The  se^ 
cond  week  in  June,  the  parish  of  St  Gfleifs,  where 
stm  the  weight  of  the  infection  Uy,  buried  190, 
whereof,  though  the  bills  said  but  68  of  the  plague* 
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everybody  said  there  had  been  100  at  leatt,  caU 
aimting  it  from  the  ntoal  namber  of  ftmerala  in 
that  puish  at  abore. 

TOl  thii  week  the  eity  eootlnued  free,  there 
havfaig  never  any  died  except  that  one  FVeneh. 
man,  wlK»m  I  mentioned  before,  withig  the  whole 
97  paiidies.  Now  there  died  foar  within  the 
city,  one  in  Wood-ftreet,  one  in  Fenchurch»street 
and  two  in  CroolLed4ane.  fiouthwariL  waa  en- 
tireiy  free,  having  not  one  yet  died  on  that  dde 
of  the  water. 

I  lived  without  Aldgate,  about  nddpvray  be- 
twaen  Aldgate  church  and  ¥^teohapeI*bari^  on 
the  left  hand  or  north  ride  of  the  atreet;  andaa 
the  distemper  had  not  readied  to  that  dde  of 
the  eity,  onr  neighbonrfaood  oontinaed  very  eaiy ; 
but  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  tlieir  oontter* 
nation  waa  verv  great;  and  the  richer  iort  of 
people,  eipeoiady  the  nobility  and  gentry,  from 
the  weat  part  of  the  city,  thronged  ont  of  town, 
with  tiieir  families  and  servants,  in  an  unnsoal 
manner;  and  this  was  more  paitieularly  seen  in 
WMtediapel;  that  is  to  say,  the  broad  street 
where  I  lived ;  indeed  nothing  waa  to  Im  seen  but 
waggons  and  catts,  with  goods,  women,  servants, 
chiid^,  &a  coaelies  ftued  with  people  of  the 
better  sort,  and  horsemen  attending  them,  all 
hoirying  away;  then  empty  vraggons  and  oarts 
appeared,  and  spare  horses  with  servants,  who  it 
was  apparent  were  returning  or  sent  from  the 
country  to  iieteh  more  people;  besides  innu- 
merable numbers  of  men  on  horseback,  some 
alone,  others  with  servants,  and  generally  speak* 
ing,  an  loaded  with  baggage  and  fitted  out  for 
travelling,  as  any  one  nUgfat  perceive  by  their 
appearance. 

TliiB  was  a  very  terrible  and  melancholy  thing 
to  see,  and  as  it  was  asigfat  which  1  could  not  but 
look  on  from  morning  to  night,  for  indeed  there 
was  nothing  else  of  moment  to  be  seen,  it  filled 
me  with  very  serious  thoughts  of  the  misery  that 
was  comli^  upon  the  city,  and  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  those  that  would  be  left  in  it 

This  hurry  of  the  people  was  such  for  some 
veeks,  that  there  was  no  getting  in  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  door  without  exceeding  difficulty;  there 
was  such  pressing  and  erowdtaiff  there  to  get 
pasKS  and  certificates  of  health  mr  such  as  tra- 
Telled  abroad ;  for  without  these,  there  was  no 
being  admitted  to  nass  through  the  towns  on  the 
road,  or  to  lodge  in  any  inn.  Now  as  there  had 
none  died  in  the  city  for  all  this  time,  my  Lord 
M^or  gave  certificates  of  health  without  any 
diflfculty  to  an  those  who  lived  in  the  97  parishes, 
and  to  tiiose  within  the  liberties  too  for  a  while. 

This  hurry,  I  say,  continued  some  weeks,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  month  of  May  and  June,  and  the 
more  because  it  was  rumoured  that  an  order  of 
the  government  was  to  be  issued  out,  to  place 
turnpikes  and  barriers  on  the  road  to  prevent 
peoples  travelling;  and  that  the  towns  on  the 
road  would  not  sufTer  people  from  London  to  pass, 
for  fear  of  bringiog  the  infection  along  with  them, 
though  neKher  of  these  rumours  had  any  foundap 
tion  bat  in  the  hnagination,  especially  at  first. 

1  now  began  to  consider  seriously  with  myself, 
concerning  my  own  ease,  and  how  1  should  dis- 
pose of  myself ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  I  should 
resolve  to  stay  in  London,  or  shut  up  my  house 
and  flee,  as  many  of  my  ndghbonrs  diid.    1  have 


set  this  partioular  down  so  Ailly,  because  I  know 
not  but  it  may  be  of  moment  to  those  who  come 
after  me,  if  they  come  to  be  brought  to  the  same 
distress,  and  to  the  same  manner  of  making  their 
choice,  and,  therefore,  I  desire  this  account  may 
pass  with  them,  rather  for  a  direction  for  them- 
selves to  act  by  than  a  history  of  my  actings, 
seeing  it  may  not  be  of  one  farthing  value  to  them 
to  note  what  becaoie  of  me. 

I  had  two  important  thinas  before  me :  the  one 
was  the  carrying  on  my  bunness  and  shop,  which 
was  oonsUerable,  and  in  which  was  embarked  all 
my  eifects  in  the  world;  and  the  other  was  the 
preservation  of  my  life  in  so  dismal  a  calamity 
as  I  saw  apparently  was  coming  upon  the  city ; 
and  which,  however,  great  as  it  was,  my  fears, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  other  people's,  represented  to 
be  much  greater  than  it  could  be. 

The  first  oonskleration  was  of  great  moment  to 
me;  my  trade  was  a  saddler,  and  as  dealings 
were  not  chiefly  bv  a  shop  or  chance  trade,  but 
among  the  merohants  trading  to  the  English 
colonms  in  America,  so  my  eflTects  lay  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  such.  I  was  a  single  man,  it  is 
true,  but  I  had  a  family  of  servants,  whom  I 
kept  at  my  busmess,  had  a  house,  shop,  and 
warehouses  filled  with  goods ;  and,  in  short,  to 
leave  them  all  as  things  in  such  a  case  roust  be 
left,  that  is  to  say,  without  any  overseer  or  per- 
son fit  to  be  trusted  with  them,  had  been  to 
haxard  the  loss  not  onlv  of  my  trade  but  of  my 
goods,  and  indeed  of  all  I  had  in  the  world. 

I  had  an  elder  brother  at  the  same  time  in 
London,  and  not  many  years  before  come  over  from 
Portugal ;  and  advising  with  him,  his  answer  was 
in  three  words,  the  same  that  was  given  in  an- 
other case  quite  different,  viz.,  '*  A&uter,  save 
thyselfl**  In  a  word,  be  was  for  my  retiring  into 
the  country,  as  he  resolved  to  do  himself,  with 
his  family;  telling  me  what  he  had,  it  seems, 
heard  abroad,  that  the  best  preparation  for  the 
plague  waa  to  run  away  from  it  As  to  my  ar- 
gument of  losing  my  trade,  my  goods  or  debts, 
he  quite  conflited  me;  he  told  me  the  same 
thing,  which  I  argued  for  my  staying,  viz.,  that  I 
would  trust  God  with  my  safety  and  health,  was 
the  strongest  repulse  to  my  pretensions  of  losing 
my  trade  and  my  goods ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  is  it 
not  as  reasonable  that  you  should  trust  God  with 
the  chance  or  risk  of  losing  your  trade,  as  that 
yon  should  stay  hi  so  imminent  a  point  of  danger, 
and  trust  him  with  your  life?" 

I  oonld  not  argue  that  I  was  in  any  strait  as  to 
a  place  where  to  go,  having  several  friends  in 
Northamptonshire,  whence  our  family  first  came 
horn ;  and  particularly,  I  had  an  only  sister  in  Lin- 
cohuliire,  very  willing  to  receive  and  entertain  me. 

My  brother,  who  had  already  sent  his  wife  and 
two  children  into  Bedfordshire,  and  resolved  to 
follow  them,  pressed  my  going  very  earnestly; 
and  I  had  once  resolvMl  to  comply  with  his  de- 
sires, but  at  that  time  could  get  no  horse ;  for 
though,  it  is  true,  all  the  city  did  not  go  out  Ot 
the  city  of  London,  yet  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that,  in  a  manner,  all  the  horses  did ;  for  there 
was  hardly  a  horse  to  be  bought  or  hired  in  the 
whole  city  for  some  weeks.  Once  I  resolved  to 
travel  on  foot  with  one  servant,  and,  as  many  did, 
lie  at  no  inn,  but  carry  a  soldier's  tent  with  us,  and 
so  lie  hi  the  fields,  the  weather  being  very  warm, 
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and  DO  danger  from  taking  ooM.  I  ny,  ai  Many 
did,  because  several  did  so  at  last,  espadaUy 
those  who  had  been  in  the  amies  bi  the  war, 
which  had  not  been  many  years  past ;  aad  I  iiHwt 
needs  say,  that  speaicing  of  second  eaMSiS»  had 
most  of  the  people  that  traveOed  dene  se,  tha 
plague  had  not  been  carried  into  m  many  eonitry 
towns  and  houses  as  it  was,  io  the  great  damagie, 
and  indeed  to  the  ruin  of  abundance  of  people^ 

But  then  my  servant,  whom  I  had  Intendad  to 
taite  down  with  me,  deceived  me;  and  iMfaig 
frightened  at  the  increase  of  the  distMttper,  aad 
not  linowing  when  I  should  go,  he  took  other  mea> 
sures,  and  left  me,  so  I  was  put  off  for  that  ttet; 
and  one  way  or  other,  I  always  fNmd.  tiiat  to 
appoint  to  go  away  was  alwasw  crossed  by  so 
accident  or  other,  so  as  to  disappotnt  aad  put  ft 
off  again ;  and  this  brings  in  a  story*  wfaidi 
otherwise  miffht  be  thought  a  needlaH  digression, 
viz.  about  these  disappointments  bab^g  IWm 
heaven. 

I  mention  this  story  also  as  the  best  metlMd  I 
can  advise  any  person  to  take  in  stch  a  caaa,  ospe- 
dally  if  he  be  one  that  makes  cooacienoe  of  ois 
duty,  and  would  be  directed  what  to  do  in  it,  namely, 
that  he  should  keep  his  eye  upon  the  particular 
providences  which  oocur  at  that  time,  and  look  at 
them  complexly,  as  they  regard  one  another,  and 
as  altogether  regard  the  question  before  bia,aBd 
then  I  think  he  may  safely  take  diem  for  mti- 
mations  from  heaven  of  what  is  his  unqnestioiMd 
duty  to  do  in  such  a  ease ;  I  meui  as  to  going 
away  from,  or  staying  in  the  plaee  where,  we 
dwell,  when  visited  with  an  Inlbotioas  distooipar. 
It  came  very  warmly  into  my  mind,  one  mon- 
ing,  as  I  was  musing  on  this  particular  thing, 
that,  H»  nothing  attended  us  without  the  dIreetioB 
or  permission  of  Divtee  power,  so  these  disap- 
pointments must  have  somethbg  in  tfaam  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  t  ought  to  considar  whether  It 
did  not  evidently  point  out  or  intimate  to  me, 
that  H  was  the  will  of  heaven  I  should  not  ga  It 
immediately  followed  in  my  thooriits,  that  if  it 
really  was  from  God  that  I  shoula  stay,  ha  was 
able  effectually  to  preserve  me  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  death  and  danger  that  would  surronod 
me ;  and  that  if  I  attempted  to  secure  myself  by 
fleeing  from  my  habitation,  and  acted  oontnuy  to 
these  intimations,  which  I  believed  to  be  divine, 
it  was  a  kind  of  flying  from  God,  and  that  he  would 
cause  his  justice  to  overtake  m&  when  and  where 
he  thought  fit. 

These  thoughts  quite  turned  my  resolutions 
again,  and  when  I  came  to  discourse  with  my  bro- 
ther again,  I  told  hhn  I  was  inclined  to  stay  and 
tak  e  my  lot  hi  that  station  In  which  Ood  l»d  placod 
me ;  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  made  mora  es- 
pecially my  duty  on  account  of  what  1  have  said. 
My  brother,  though  a  very  reiigious  man  him* 
self,  laughed  at  all  I  had  suggnted  about  iU 
being  an  intimation  fr'om  heaven,  and  told  me 
several  stories  about  such  fool-hfo^y  paople,  as 
he  called  them,  as  I  was ;  that  I  ought  to  sub* 
mit  to  it  as  a  work  of  heaven,  if  I  had  been  any 
way  disabled  by  distempers  or  diseases,  and  that 
thai  not  being  able  to  go,  I  ought  to  aoquiasce 
in  the  direction  of  him,  who  having  been  my 
Maker,  had  an  undisputed  right  of  sovereignty  in 
disposing  of  me;  ana  that  then  there  bad  been 
no  difficulty  to  determbie  which  was  the  oaU  of 


his provUeooa,  and  wfaicli  was  net;  bat  that  I 
siionld  taka  It  as  an  intimation  tnm  heavsn,  that 
I  should  not  go  out  of  town,  only  beoausa  I  cauld 
not  hira  nliona  to  go^  or  my  follow  was  ran  away 
that  was  to  attend  mc^  was  ridicsdons,  ainoeb  at 
tiMsamatimB,  I  had  my  health  and  limbs*  and 
other  servants,  and  aslght  with  aake  travel  a  day 
or  two  on  foot,  and  having  a  good  oertificato  of 
being  in  paifoct  health,  asi^  either  hire  a  horse 
or  take  post  on  the  rond,  Mltbei«htflt. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  teU  me  of  the  mis- 
eiiibvoos  oenseqiiencea  which  attended  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Tnsk$  and  Mahometans  in  Acia 
and  ether  plaoes  where  be  had  been  (for  my 
brother  beiag  a  aserohant,  was,  a  few  yean 
before,  as  I  have  already  observed,  returned  from 
abroad,  oetsing  last  from  Lisbon^  and  how,  pre- 
sumhig  upon  their  professed  predestinating  no- 
tions, and  of  every  man's  end  bemg  predetermined 
and  unalterably  before-haad  decreed,  they  would 
go  oiKencemed  into  infected  places,  and  con- 
verse with  infected  persooi^  by  which  means  they 
died  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  a  week, 
whensas  the  Enrapeana  or  Cihristiaa  merchants^ 
who  kept  themselves  retired  end  reserved*  ge- 
nenJIy  escaped  the  contagion. 

Upon  these  aigumenta  mv  brother  changed 
my  resoltttiona  again,  and  I  began  to  resolve  to 
go,  and  aooordingiy  made  all  thmgs  ready,  tor, 
m  short,  the  infection  increased  round  mcb  and 
the  hois  were  risen  to  almost  700  a  week,  and 
my  brother  teld  me  he  would  venture  to  stay 
no  longer.  I  desired  him  to  let  me  consider  of 
it  but  tfll  the  neit  day,  and  1  would  resolve; 
and,  as  I  Uiad  already  prepared  everything  as 
well  as  1  could,  as  to  my  busbess,  and  whom  to 
intrust  my  ailUrs  with,  i  bad  little  to  do  but 
to  resdvv. 

I  went  home  that  evening  greatly  oppressed 
m  my  mind,  irresolute,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  I  bad  aet  the  evening  wholly  apart  to 
consider  seriouslv  about  it,  and  was  aU  alone; 
for  already  people  had,  as  It  were,  by  a  general 
consent,  taken  up  the  custom  of  not  going  out 
of  doors  after  sunset,  ^e  reasons  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  more  of  by  and  by. 

In  the  reUrement  of  this  evening  I  endea- 
voured to  resolve  first  what  was  mv  duty  to  do, 
and  I  stated  the  arguments  with  which  my  bro- 
ther had  pressed  me  to  go  into  the  counti^,  and 
I  set  against  th«Bi  the  strong  impression  wnlch  J 
had  on  my  mind  for  staymg ;  the  visible  call  I 
seemed  to  have  from  the  particular  circumstance 
of  my  callmg,  and  tiie  cars  due  from  me  for  the 
preservation  of  my  effects,  which  were,  as  I  may 
say,  my  estate:  also  the  intimations  which  I 
thought  I  had  from  heaven,  that  to  me  signified 
a  kind  of  direction  to  venture ;  and  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  I  had  what  I  might  call  a  direction 
to  stay,  I  ought  to  suppose  it  contained  a  pro- 
mise of  behig  preserved  if  I  obeyed. 

This  lay  dose  to  me,  and  my  mind  seemed 
more  and  more  encouraged  to  stay  than  ever, 
and  supported  with  a  secret  satisfaction  that  I 
should  be  iLCpt ;  add  to  this,  that  tumina  over 
the  Bible  which  lay  before  me,  and  whUe  my 
thoughto  were  more  than  ordinarily  serious  upon 
the  question,  I  cried  out,  **Wel],  I  know  not 
what  to  do ;  Lord,  direct  me  1 "  and  the  like ; 
and,  at  that  junctnn^  I  happened  to  stop  turning 
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over  tlie  book  «i  the  ninetf-flnt  Ptaln,  ud 
cuiing  my  eyes  on  the  seoood  vene,  I  read  on 
to  the  •evcnUk  Terse  exclusive ;  and  after  that 
indaded  the  tenth,  as  foUowf :  "  I  will  say  of  the 
Lord,  he  b  my  refuge  and  my  fortress,  my  God, 
In  hhn  will  I  trust  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee 
finom  the  oiare  of  the  ibwier,  and  from  the  nol- 
some  pestilence.  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his 
leathers,  and  under  bis  wings  shalt  thou  trust ; 
his  truth  shall  be  thy  ahield  and  buckler.  Thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,  nor 
for  the  arrow  that  ilieth  by  day ;  nor  for  Uie  pest- 
ileooe  that  wa&eth  in  darkness;  nor  for  the  de- 
struction that  wasteth  at  noon  day.  A  thousand 
shall  fcU  at  diy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy 
right  hand;  but  it  shall  not  come  nlsh  thee. 
Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see 
the  reward  of  the  wicked.  Because  thou  hast 
made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the 
Most  High,  thy  habitation,  there  shall  no  evil 
befal  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh 
thy  dweUing,**  &c. 

I  scarce  need  tell  the  reader,  that  from  that 
moment  I  resolved  that  I  would  stay  In  the  town, 
and  casting  myself  entirely  upon  the  goodness 
and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  would  not  seek 
any  other  shelter  whatever^  and  that  as  my 
timet  were  in  his  hands,  he  was  able  to  keep 
me  in  a  time  of  infection  as  in  a  time  of  health ; 
and  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  deliver  me,  still  I 
was  in  his  hands,  and  it  was  meet  he  should 
do  with  me  as  should  seem  good  to  him. 

With  this  resolution  I  went  to  bed;  and  I 
was  further  cod  firmed  in  it  the  next  day,  by 
the  woman  being  taken  ill  with  whom  I  had  in- 
tended to  intrust  my  house  and  all  my  affairs; 
but  I  had  a  fiirther  obligation  laid  on  me  on 
the  same  side,  for  the  next  day  I  found  myself 
very  much  out  of  order  also,  so  that  if  I  would 
have  gone  away  I  could  not,  and  I  continued 
tU  three  or  four  days,  and  this  entirely  deter- 
mined my  stay ;  so  I  took  my  leave  of  my  bro- 
ther, who  went  away  to  Dorking,  in  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  fetched  a  round  further  into 
fiockinghamshire,  or  Bedfordshire,  to  a  retreat 
be  had  found  out  there  for  his  family. 

It  was  a  very  ill  time  to  be  sick  in,  for  if 
any  one  complained,  it  was  immediately  said  he 
bad  the  plague ;  and  though  I  had,  iodecd,  no 
symptoms  of  thut  distemper,  yet,  beiuff  very  ill, 
both  in  my  head  and  in  my  stomach,  I  was  not 
without  apprehension  that  I  really  was  affected ; 
but  in  about  three  days  I  grew  better.  The 
third  night  I  rested  well,  sweated  a  little,  and 
was  much  refreshed ;  the  apprehensions  of  its 
being  the  infection  went  also  quite  away  with 
my  ulness,  and  I  went  about  my  business  as 
usual. 

These  things,  however,  put  off  all  my  thoughts 
of  going  into  the  country ;  and  my  brother  also 
being  gone,  I  had  no  more  debate,  either  with 
him  or  with  myself,  on  that  subject 

It  was  now  mid-July,  and  the  plague,  which 
had  chiefly  raged  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
and  as  I  said  before,  in  the  parishes  of  St  Gileses, 
St  Andrew's  (  Holbom),  and  towards  Westmin- 
ster,  began  now  to  come  eastward,  towards  the 
part  where  I  lived.  It  was  to  be  observed.  In- 
deed, that  it  did  not  come  straight  on  towards 
us;  for  the  city,  that  is  to  say  within  the  walls. 


was  indifferently  healthy  still;  nor  was  it  got 
then  very  much  over  the  water  into  South wark, 
for  though  there  died  that  week  1268,  of  all 
distempers,  whereof  it  might  be  supposed  above 
900  died  of  the  plague,  yet  there  was  but  2B 
in  the  whole  city,  within  the  walls,  and  but  19 
in  Southwark,  Lambeth  parish  included ;  where- 
as,  in  the  parishes  of  St  Giles's  and  St  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  alone,  there  died  421. 

But  we  perceived  the  infection  kept  chiefly 
in  the  out-parishes,  which  being  very  populous, 
and  fuller  also  of  poor,  the  distemper  found 
more  to  prey  upon  than  in  the  city,  as  I  shall 
observe  afterward:  we  perceived,  I  say,  the 
distemper  to  draw  our  way,  viz.,  by  the  parishes 
of  Clerk  en  well,  Cripplegate,  Shoreditch,  and 
Bishopgate,  which  last  two  parishes  joining  to 
Aldgate,  Whitechapel,  and  Stepney,  the  infoc 
tion  came  at  length  to  spread  its  utmost  rage 
and  violence  in  those  parts,  even  when  it  abated 
at  the  western  parishes  where  it  began. 

It  was  very  strange  to  observe,  that  in  this 
particular  week,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh 
of  July,  when,  as  I  observed,  ^here  died  near 
400  of  the  pUigue  hi  the  two  parishes  of  St 
Martin's  and  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields  only,  there 
died  in  the  parish  of  Aldgate  but  four,  in  the 
parish  of  Whitechapel  thi«e»  and  in  the  parish 
of  Stepney  but  one. 

Likewise,  in  the  next  week,  from  the  eleventh 
of  July  to  the  eighteenth,  when  the  week's  bill 
was  1,761,  yet  there  died  no  more  of  the  plague 
on  the  whole  Southwark  side  of  the  river  than  16. 
But  this  face  of  things  soon  changed,  and  it 
began  to  thicken  in  Cripplegate  parish  especially, 
and  in  Clerkenwell ;  so  that  by  the  second  week 
in  August,  Cripplegate  parish  alone  buried  866. 
and  Clerkenwell  155 ;  of  the  first,  850  might 
well  be  reckoned  to  die  of  the  plague ;  and  of  the 
last,  the  bill  Itself  said  145  were  of  the  plague. 

During  the  month  of  Julv,  and  while,  as  I 
have  observed,  our  part  of  the  town  seemed  to 
be  spared  in  companson  of  the  west  part,  I  went 
ordinarily  about  the  streets,  as  my  business  re- 
quired and  particularly  went,  generally  once  hi 
a  day,  or  in  two  days,  into  the  city,  to  my  bro- 
ther's house,  which  he  had  given  me  charge  of, 
and  to  see  if  it  was  safe  ;  and  having  the  key  in 
my  pocket,  I  used  to  go  over  the  house,  and  over 
most  of  the  rooms,  to  see  that  all  was  well ;  for 
though  it  be  something  wonderful  to  tell,  that 
any  should  have  hearU  so  hardened,  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  calamity,  as  to  rob  and  steal,  yet  cer- 
tain  it  is.  that  all  sorts  of  villanies,  and  even  levi. 
ties  and  debaucheries,  were  then  practised  in  the 
town,  as  openly  as  ever,  I  will  not  say  quite  as 
firequeotly,  because  the  numbers  of  people  were 
many  ways  lessened. 

But  the  city  itself  began  now  to  be  visited  too, 
I  mean  within  the  walls;  but  the  number  of 
people  there  were  indeed  extremely  lessened  by 
so  great  a  multitude  having  been  gone  into  the 
country ;  and  even  all  this  month  of  July,  they 
continued  to  flee,  although  not  In  such  multi- 
tudes as  formerly.  In  August,  indeed,  they  fled 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  began  to  think  there 
would  be  really  none  but  magistrates  and  ser. 
vants  left  in  the  city. 

As  they  fled  now  out  of  the  city,  so  I  should 
observe  that  the  court  removed  early,  vis.,  in  the 
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moDth  ci  Jane»  and  went  to  Oxford,  where  It 
pleased  God  to  preienre  them;  end  the  distom. 
per  did  not,  as  I  heard  oi;  so  much  as  touch 
them ;  for  which  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw 
they  showed  any  great  token  of  thankftihiess, 
and  hardly  anything  of  reformation,  though  they 
did  not  want  being  told  that  their  crying  vices 
might,  without  breach  of  charity,  be  said  to  have 
gone  far  in  bringing  that  terrible  judgment  upon 
the  whole  nation. 

The  face  of  London  was  now,  indeed,  strangely 
altered,  I  mean  the  whole  mass  of  buildings,  city, 
liberties,  suburbs,  Westminster,  iiouthwarl^,  and 
altogether ;  for  as  to  the  particular  part  called 
the  city,  or  within  the  walls,  that  was  not  yet 
much  infected;  but,  in  the  whole,  the  face  of 
thhigs,  I  say,  was  much  altered:  sorrow  and 
sadness  sat  upon  every  face;  and  though  some 
parts  were  not  yet  overwhelmed,  yet  aU  looked 
deeply  concerned ;  and  as  we  saw  it  apparently 
coming  on,  so  every  one  looked  on  himself  and  his 
family  as  in  the  utmost  danger ;  were  it  possible 
to  represent  those  times  exactly  to  those  that  did 
not  see  them,  and  give  the  reader  due  ideas  of 
the  horror  that  everywhere  presented  itself,  it 
must  make  just  impressions  upon  their  minds,  and 
fill  them  with  surprise.  London  might  well  be  said 
to  be  all  in  tears ;  the  mourners  did  not  go  about 
the  streets,  indeed,  for  noboby  put  on  black,  or 
made  a  formal  dress  of  mourning  for  their  nearest 
friends ;  but  the  voice  of  mourning  was  truly 
beard  In  the  streets ;  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children  at  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  houses 
where  their  dearest  relations  were  perhaps 
dying,  or  just  dead,  were  so  frequent  to  be  heard 
as  we  passed  the  streeu,  that  it  was  enough  to 
pierce  the  stoutest  heart  in  the  world  to  hear 
them.  Tears  and  lamenUtlons  were  seen  in  al- 
most every  house,  especially  in  the  first  part  of 
the  visitation ;  for  towards  the  latter  end  men's 
hearts  were  hardened,  and  death  was  so  always 
before  their  eyes,  that  they  did  not  so  much  con^ 
cem  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  friends,  ex- 
pecting that  themselves  should  be  summoned  the 
next  hour. 

Business  led  roe  out  sometimes  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  even  when  the  sickness  was 
chiefly  there ;  and  as  the  thing  was  new  to  me, 
as  well  as  to  everybody  else,  it  was  a  most  sur- 
prising thing  to  see  Uiose  streets,  which  were 
usually  so  tbrooged,  now  grown  desolate,  and 
so  few  people  to  be  seen  in  them,  that  if  I  had 
been  a  stranger,  and  at  a  loss  for  my  way,  I 
might  sometimes  have  gone  the  length  of  a 
whole  street,  I  mean  of  the  by-streets,  and  seen 
nobody  to  direct  me»  except  watchmen,  set  at 
the  doors  of  such  houses  as  were  shut  op ;  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

One  day,  being  at  that  part  of  the  town,  on 
some  special  business,  curiosity  led  me  to  ob- 
serve things  more  thun  usually,  and  Indeed  I 
walked  a  great  way  where  I  had  no  business ;  I 
went  up  Holbom,  and  there  the  street  was  Aill 
of  people ;  but  they  walked  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  street,  neither  on  one  side  nor  the  other, 
because,  as  I  suppose,  they  would  not  mingle 
with  anybody  that  came  out  of  houses,  or  meet 
with  smells  and  scents  from  houses  that  might 
be  infected. 

The  inns  of  court  were  all  shut  up ;  nor  were 


very  many  of  the  lawyers  In  the  temple,  or  Lin* 
oofai'S  Inn,  or  Oray's  Ino,  to  be  seen  there.  Every- 
body was  at  peace ;  there  was  no  occasion  for 
lawyers ;  besides,  It  being  In  the  time  of  the 
vacation  too,  they  were  generally  gone  into  the 
country.  Whole  rows  of  houses  in  some  places 
were  shut  dose  up,  the  inhabltanto  all  fled,  and 
only  a  watehman  or  two  left. 

When  I  speak  of  row  of  houses  being  shut  up, 
I  do  not  mean  shut  up  by  the  magistrates,  but 
that  great  numbers  of  persons  followed  the  court, 
by  the  necessity  of  their  employments,  and  other 
dependencies;  and  as  others  retired,  really 
friffhted  with  the  distemper,  it  was  a  mere  deso- 
laung  of  some  of  the  streets ;  hut  the  fright  was 
not  yet  near  so  great  in  the  city,  abstractedly  so 
called ;  and  particulariy  because,  though  they 
were  at  first  in  a  most  inexpressible  consterna- 
tion, yet,  as  I  have  observed,  that  the  distemper 
intermitted  often  at  first,  so  they  were  as  it  were 
alarmed,  and  onalarmod  again,  and  this  several 
times,  till  it  began  to  be  familiar  to  them;  and 
that  even  when  it  appeared  violent,  yet  seeing 
It  did  not  presently  spread  into  the  dty,  or  the 
east  and  south  parts,  the  people  began  to  take 
courage,  and  to  be,  as  I  may  say,  a  little  har- 
dened ;  it  Is  true  a  vast  many  people  fled,  as  I 
have  observed,  yet  they  were  chiefly  from  the 
west  end  of  the  town ;  and  from  that  we  call  the 
heart  of  the  city,  that  is  to  say,  among  the 
wealthiest  of  the  people,  and  such  people  as  were 
unincumbered  with  trades  and  business ;  but  of 
the  rest,  the  generality  staid,  and  seemed  to 
abide  the  worst ;  so  that  in  the  place  we  call  the 
liberties,  and  In  the  suburbs,  in  Southwark,  and 
in  the  east  part,  such  as  Wapping,  Rateliff, 
Stepney,  Rotherhitbe,  and  the  like,  the  people 
generally  staid,  except  here  and  there  a  few 
wealthy  families  who,  as  above,  did  not  depend 
upon  their  business. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  here,  that  the  dty 
and  suburbs  were  proSgiously  fhll  of  people  at 
the  time  of  this  visitation,  I  mean  at  the  time 
that  It  began ;  for  though  I  have  lived  to  see  a 
farther  increase,  and  mighty  throngs  of  people 
settling  in  London,  more  than  ever,  yet  we  had 
always  a  notion  that  the  numbers  of  people 
which,  the  wars  being  over,  the  armies  disbanded, 
and  the  royal  fomily  and  the  monarchy  being  re- 
stored, had  flocked  to  London  to  settle  in  buA- 
ness,  or  to  depend  upon,  and  attend  the  court 
for  rewards  of  services,  preferments,  and  the 
like,  was  such,  that  the  town  was  computed  to 
have  in  it  above  a  hundred  thousand  people 
more  than  ever  it  held  before ;  nay,  some  took 
upon  them  to  say  It  had  twice  as  many,  because 
all  the  ruined  families  of  the  loyal  party  flocked 
hither ;  all  the  old  soldiers  set  up  trades  here, 
and  abundance  of  Ikmilies  settled  here ;  again, 
the  court  brought  with  them  a  great  flux  of 
pride  and  new  fashions ;  all  people  were  grown 
gay  and  luxurious ;  and  the  joy  of  the  restora- 
tion had  brought  a  vast  many  families  to  London. 

I  often  thought  that,  as  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Romans,  when  the  Jews  were  as> 
sembled  together  to  celebrate  the  passover,  by 
which  means  an  incredible  number  of  people 
were  surprised  there,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  in  other  countries :  so  the  plague  entered 
liOndon  when  an  incredible  increase  of  people 
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1 1  had  h^ipeiied  oocttionally  by  the  partioaUr  dr- 
1  cnmitaoces  abofe-named.  'At  this  conflux  of 
•l  the  people  to  a  youthful  and  gay  court  made  a 

great  trade  in  the  dty,  especially  in  everything 
I  that  belonged  to  foshion  and  finery ;  so  it  drew 
I  by  cooKqoenoe  a  great  number  of  workmen, 

maaufiustnrers,  and  the  like,  behig  mostly  poor 
'  people,  who  depended  upon  their  labour;  and  I 
I  remember,  in  particular,  that  in  a  representation 
I  to  my  lord  mayor  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  it 
1  wai  estimated  that  there  were  no  less  than  a 
r  hundred  thousand  riband- weavers  in  and  about 
i  the  city ;  the  ehiefest  number  of  whom  lived 
I  then  io  the  parishes  of  Shoreditch,  Stepney, 
I'  Whitechapel,  and  Bisbopsgate;  that,  namely, 
I  ihottt  Spitalfields ;  that  is  to  say,  as  Spitalfields 

vas  then,  for  it  was  not  so  large  as  now  by  one 

I  fifth  part 

I I  By  this,  however,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
I  whole  may  be  judged  of;  and,  indeed,  I  often 

:  wondered,  that  after  the  prodigious  numbers  of 

j  people  that  went  away  at  first,  there  was  yet  so 

I  great  a  multitude  left  as  it  appeared  there  was. 
But  1  must  go  back  again  to  the  beginning  of 

I  this  surprising  time : — ^whUe  the  fears  of  the 
people  were  young,  they  were  increased  strangely 

I  by  several  odd  accidents,  which,  put  altogether, 

j;  it  was  really  a  wonder  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  did  not  rise  as  one  man,  and  abandon  their 
dwellings,  leavmg  the  place  as  a  space  of  ground 
defined  by  heaven  for  an  Aceldama,  doomed  to 
be  destroyed  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth ;  and  that 

I  all  that  would  be  found  in  it  would  perish  with 
it  1  shall  name  but  a  few  of  these  things ;  but 
sore  they  were  so  many,  and  so  many  wizards 
and  cunning  people  propagating  them,  that  I 
have  often  wondered  there  was  any  (women 
eipedally)  left  betaind. 

In  the  first  place,  a  blazing  star  or  comet 
appeared  for  several  months  before  the  plague. 
IS  there  did  the  vear  after  another,  a  little  before 
the  fire ;  the  old  women,  and  the  phlegmatic 
hypochoDdriac  part  of  the  other  sez,  whom 
cogM  almost  call  old  women  too,  remarked 
(especially  afterward,  though  not  till  both  those 

I  judgments  were  over),  that  those  two  comets 
passed  directly  over  the  dty,  and  that  so  very 
near  the  houses,  that  it  was  pUdn  they  imported 
something  peculiar  to  the  dty  alone ;  that  the 

I  comet  before  the  pestilence  was  of  a  faint,  dull, 
langoid  colour,    and   its   motion  very   heavy, 

I  atlemn,  and  slow:  but  that  the  comet  before  the 
lire  was  bright  and  sparkling,  or,  as  others  said, 

I  fismii^,  and  its  motion  swift  and  furious ;  and 

,  that,  accordingly,  one  foretold  a  heavy  judgment, 
slow,  but  severe,  terrible,  and  frightful,  as  was 
the  plague;  but  the  other  foretold  a  stroke, 

'  sodden,  gwift,  and  fiery,  as  the  conflagration; 
Day.  so  particular  some  people  were,  that  as  they 
looked  upon  that  comet  preceding  the  fire,  they 
^ded  that  they  not  only  saw  it  pass  swiftly  and 

i  fiercely,  and  could  perceive  the  motion  with 
their  e^e,  but  even  they  heard  it ;  that  it  made 
a  rushing  mighty  noise,  fierce  and  terrible,  though 

{l  at  a  distance,  and  but  just  percdvable, 

I  1  taw  both  these,  stars,  and  1  must  confess, 
had  so  much  of  the  common  motion  of  such 
tbingt  in  my  head,  that  I  was  apt  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  forerunners  and  warnings  of  God*8 

I  judgments ;  and  especially  when  after  the  plaguo 


had  followed  the  first,  I  yet  saw  another  of  the 
like  kfaid,  I  could  not  but  say,  God  had  not  yet 
sufficiently  scourged  the  city. 

But  I  could  not  at  the  same  time  carry  these 
things  to  the  height  that  others  did,  knowing  too, 
that  natural  causes  are  assigned  by  the  astro- 
nomers for  such  things ;  and  that  their  motions, 
and  even  their  revolutions,  are  calculated  or 
pretended  to  be  calcuUted ;  so  that  they  cannot 
be  so  peribctly  called  the  forerunners  or  foretellers, 
much  less  the  procurers,  of  such  events  as  pes- 
tilence, war,  fire,  and  the  like. 

But  let  my  thoughts,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
philosophers,  be  or  have  been  what  they  will, 
these  things  had  a  more  than  ordinary  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  they 
had  almost  universal  melancholy  apprehensions 
of  some  dreadful  calamity  and  judgment  coming 
upon  the  city:  and  this  prindpally  from  the 
sight  of  this  comet,  and  the  little  alarm  that  was 
given  ia  December  by  two  people  dying  at  St 
Giles'i,  as  above. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were  likewise 
strangely  increased  by  the  error  of  the  times ; 
in  which,  1  think,  the  people,  from  what  princi- 
ples I  cannot  imagine,  were  more  addicted  to 
prophecies  and  astrological  conjurations,  dreams 
and  old  wives*  tales,  than  ever  they  were  before 
or  since.  Whether  this  unhappy  temper  was  ori- 
ginally raised  by  the  follies  of  some  people  who 
got  money  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  printing  pre- 
dictions and  prognostications,  1  know  not ;  but 
certain  it  is,  books  frighted  them  terribly ;  such 
as  Lilly's  Almanack,  Gadbury*s  Allogical  Predic- 
tions, Poor  Robin's  Almanack,  and  the  like ;  also 
several  pretended  religious  books;  one  entitled, 
— *  Come  out  of  her,  my  People,  lest  you  be 
Partaker  of  her  Plagues;' — another,  called— 
•  Fair  Warning ;' — another,—'  Britain's  Remem- 
brancer ;'  and  many  such ;  all,  or  most  part  ot 
which,  foretold,  directly  or  covertly,  the  ruin  ot 
the  cityt  nay,  some  were  so  enthusiastically  bold 
as  to  nm  about  the  streets  with  their  oral  pre- 
dictions, pretending  they  were  sent  to  preach  to 
the  dty ;  and  one  in  particular,  who,  like  Jonah 
to  Nineveh,  cried  in  the  streets, — "Yet  fortv 
days,  and  London  shall  be  destroyed."  I  will 
not  be  positive  whether  he  said  yet  forty  days, 
or  yet  a  few  days.  Another  ran  about  naked, 
except  a  pair  of  drawers  about  his  waist,  crying 
day  and  night,  like  a  man  that  Josephus  men- 
tioos,  who  cried,  «  Woe  to  Jerusalem  I"  a  little 
before  the  destruction  of  that  city ;  so  this  poor 
naked  creature  cried,  *'  O  the  great  and  the 
dreadful  God  f*  and  said  no  more,  but  repeated 
these  words  continually,  with  a  voice  and  coun- 
tenance ftiU  of  horror,  a  swift  pace,  and  nobody 
could  ever  find  him  to  stop,  or  rest,  or  take  any 
sustenance,  at  least,  that  ever  I  could  hear  of. 
I  met  this  poor  creature  several  times  in  the 
streets,  and  would  have  spoken  to  him,  but  he 
would  not  enter  into  speech  with  me,  or  any  one 
dse,  but  held  on  his  dismal  cries  continually. 

These  things  terrified  the  people  to  the  last 
degree ;  and  especially  when  two  or  three  times, 
as  I  have  mentioned  already,  they  found  one  or 
two  in  the  bills  dead  of  the  plague  at  St  Giles's. 
Next  to  these  public  things  were  the  dreams 
of  old  women,  or,  I  should  say,  the  interpretation 
of  old  women  upon  other  people's  dreams;  and 
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these  put  abandanee  of  people  even  out  of  their 
wits;   lome  heard  voices  warning  them  to  be 

Cue,  for  that  there  would  be  such  a  phigue  in 
rndon  so  that  tiie  living  would  not  be  aUe  to 
bury  the  dead:  others  saw  apparitions  in  the 
au* ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  of  both,  I 
nope  without  breach  of  charity,  that  they  heard 
voices  that  never  spake,  and  saw  sights  that 
never  appeared;  but  the  imagination  of  the 
people  was  really  turned  waywatd  and  possessed: 
and  no  wonder  if  they  who  were  poring  con- 
tmually  at  the  clouds  saw  shapes  and  figures, 
representations  and  appearances,  which  had 
nothing  in  them  but  air  and  vapour.  Here  they 
told  us  they  saw  a  flaming  sword  held  in  a  hand, 
coming  out  of  a  cloud,  with  a  point  hanging  di- 
rectly over  the  city.  There  they  saw  hearses 
and  coffins  in  the  air,  carrying  to  be  buried. 
And  there  again,  heaps  of  dead  bodies  lying  un- 
buried,  and  the  like,  just  as  the  imagination  of 
the  poor  terrified  people  furnished  them  with 
matter  to  work  upon. 

80  hypoehondriao  fiuidea  repnMot 
Shipt,  anniM,  battlas,  in  tfaa  flimamant; 
Tili  iteady  «yct  th«  exhalations  aolye, 
And  all  to  its  flnt  matter,  doud,  resolve. 

I  could  fill  this  account  with  the  strange  re- 
lations such  people  gave  every  day  of  what  they 
had  seen ;  and  every  one  was  so  positive  of  their 
having  seen  what  they  pretended  to  see,  that 
there  was  no  contradicting  them  without  breach 
of  friendship,  or  being  accounted  rude  or  un- 
mannerly on  the  one  hand,  and  profane  and 
impenetrable  on  the  other.  One  time,  before  the 
plague  was  begun  (otherwise  than,  as  I  have 
said,  in  St  Gileses).  I  think  it  was  in  March, 
seeing  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  street,  I  joined 
them  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  found  them  all 
staring  up  into  the  air,  to  see  what  a  woman  told 
them  appeared  plain  to  her,  which  was  an  angel 
clothed  in  white,  with  a  fiery  sword  in  his  hand, 
waving  it  or  brandishing  it  over  his  head :  she 
described  everv  part  of  the  figure  to  the  life ; 
showed  them  the  motion  and  the  form ;  and  the 
poor  people  came  into  it  so  eagerly,  and  with  so 
much  readiness.  **  Yes,  I  see  it  all  plainly,** 
says  one,  "  there  is  the  sword  as  plain  as  can  be.*' 
Another  saw  the  angel.  One  saw  his  very  face, 
and  cried  out,  **  What  a  glorious  creature  he 
was  r  One  saw  one  thmff,  and  one  another.  I 
looked  as  earnestly  as  the  rest,  but,  perhaps, 
not  with  so  much  willingness  to  be  imposed 
upon ;  and  I  said,  indeed,  that  I  could  see  no- 
thing but  a  white  doud,  bright  on  one  side,  by 
the  shining  of  the  sun  upon  the  other  part  The 
woman  endeavoured  to  show  it  me,  but  could 
not  make  me  confess  that  I  saw  it,  which,  in- 
deed, if  I  had,  I  must  have  lied ;  but  the  woman 
turning  upon  me,  looked  in  my  fiice,  and  fancied 
I  laughed ;  in  which  her  imagination  deceived 
her  too ;  for  I  really  did  not  laugh,  but  was  very 
seriously  reflecting  how  the  poor  people  were  ter- 
rified by  the  force  of  their  own  imagination.  How- 
ever, she  turned  from  me,  called  me  profane 
fallow  and  a  scoffer;  told  me  that  it  was  a  time 
of  God's  anger,  and  dreadful  judgments  were 
approaching;  and  that  despisers,  such  as  I, 
should  wonder  and  perish. 

The  people  about  her  seemed  disgusted  as 
well  as  she ;  and  I  found  there  was  no  persuad* 


iag  them  that  I  did  not  laiuh  at  them ;  and  that 
I  should  be  rather  mobbed  by  them  than  be  able 
to  undeceive  them :  so  I  left  them ;  and  thisap- 
pearanoe  passed  for  as  real  as  the  biasing  star 
Itaeil 

Another  encounter  I  had  in  the  open  day  also : 
and  this  was  in  going  through  a  narrow  psssage  ' 
from  Petty- France  intoBishopagatechurch-yaKl»  ' 
by  a  row  of  alms-houses ;  there  are  two  church- 
yards to  Bishopsgate  church  or  parish ;  one  we 
go  over  to  pass  from  the  place  called  Petty- 
France  into  Bishopsgate  street,  coming  out  just  by 
the  church-door ;  the  other  is  on  the  side  of  the 
narrow  passage  where  the  alms-houses  are  on  the 
left ;  and  a  dwarf-wall  with  a  palisade  on  it,  on    . 
the  right  hand ;  and  the  city  wall  on  the  other   1 
side,  more  to  the  right 

In  this  narrow  passage  stands  a  man  looking 
through  between  the  palisades  into  the  burying 
place,  and  as  many  people  as  the  narrowness  of 
the  passage  would  admit  to  stbp,  without  hin« 
dering  the  passage  of  others ;  and  he  was  talking 
mighty  eagerly  to  them,  and  pointing  now  to  one  1 
place,  and  then  to  another,  and  affirming  that  he  ' 
saw  a  ghost  walking  upon  such  a  grave- stone 
there ;  he  described  the  shape,  the  posture,  and 
the  movement  of  it  so  exactly,  that  it  was  the 
greatest  matter  of  amazement  to  him  in  the  world 
that  everybody  did  not  see  it  as  well  as  he.  On 
a  sudden  he  would  cry,  "  There  it  is — now  it  comes 
this  way  :**  then,  "  'tis  turned  back  :**  till  at 
length  he  persuaded  the  people  into  so  firm  a 
belief  of  it,  that  one  ftmcied  he  saw  it,  and  an- 
other  fancied  he  saw  it ;  and  thus  he  came  every 
day,  making  a  strange  hubbub,  considering  it  was 
in  so  narrow  a  passage,  till  Bishopsgate  clock 
struck  eleven  ;  and  then  the  ghost  would  aeena 
to  start,  and,  as  if  he  were  called  away,  disap- 
peared on  a  sudden. 

I  looked  earnestly  every  way,  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  this  man  directed,  but  could  not  see 
the  least  appearance  of  anything;  but  so  positive 
was  thb  poor  man,  that  he  gave  people  the  va- 
pours in  abundance,  and  sent  them  away  trem- 
bling and  frighted :  till  at  length,  few  people  that 
knew  of  it  cared  to  go  through  that  passage* 
and  hardly  anybody  by  night  on  any  account 
whatever. 

This  ghost,  as  the  poor  man  affirmed,  made 
signs  to  the  houses,  and  to  the  ground,  and  to 
the  people ;  plainly  intimating,  or  else  they  so 
understanding  it,  that  abundance  of  the  people 
should  come  to  be  buried  in  the  church-yard 
as,  indeed,  happened:  but  that  he  saw  suca 
aspects,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  never  believed  ; 
nor  could  I  see  anything  of  it  myself  though  I 
looked  most  earnestly  to  see  it  if  possible. 

These  things  serve  to  show  bow  ^  the 
people  were  really  overcome  with  dehisions ;  and 
as  they  had  a  notion  of  the  approach  of  a  visita^ 
tion,  ul  their  predictions  ran  upon  a  most  dread- 
ful plague,  which  should  lay  the  whole  city,  and 
even  the  kingdom,  waste;  and  should  destroy 
almost  all  the  nation,  both  man  and  beast 

To  this,  as  I  said  before,  the  astrologers  added 
stories  of  the  coniunctlons  of  planets  in  a  ma- 
lignant manner,  and  with  a  misduevous  influence  ; 
one  of  which  conjunctions  was  to  happen,  and 
did  happen,  in  October,  and  the  other  in  No^ 
vember;  and  they  filled  the  people's  heads  with 
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predictioaf  on  theit  ligns  of  the  hoaveni.  iDti- 
matiBf  thai  thoM  coajnetioM  foretold  drouf  ht, 
fiunlM,  and  petaenoD ;  in  the  two  fint  of  them, 
homt^et^  tfaejr  were  entirely  miettkeii,  for  we  bed 
M>  droui^hty  eeeion,  bnt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
yenr  a  bard  froet,  wMeh  lasted  from  December 
almoet  to  March;  and  after  that,  moderate 
wealher,  rather  warm  than  hot,  with  refreshing 
winds,  and,  in  short,  very  seasonable  weather 
and  also  several  very  great  rains. 

Some  endeavours  were  used  to  suppress  the 
printing  of  such  boolcs  as  terrified  the  people,  and 
to  frighten  the  dispensers  of  them,  some  of  whom 
were  taken  up,  but  nothing  was  done  in  it,  as  I 
am  informed,  the  government  being  unwilUng  to 
exasperate  the  people,  who  were»  as  I  may  say, 
an  out  of  their  wits  already. 

Neither  can  I  acquit  those  ministers  that,  in 
their  sermons,  rather  sunk  than  lifted  up  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers ;  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
(fid  it  for  the  strengthening  the  resolution  of  the 
people,  and  especially  for  qidckenhig  them  to 
repentance ;  but  it  certainly  answered  not  theur 
end,  at  least  not  in  proportion  to  the  injury  it  did 
another  way;  and  indeed,  u  God  himself, 
through  the  whole  scriptures,  rather  draws  to 
him  bir  invitations,  and  calls  to  turn  to  him  and 
Hre,  tnan  drives  us  by  terror  and  amazement ; 
so,  I  must  confess,  I  thought  the  ministers  should 
have  done  also,  imitating  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Master  in  this,  that  his  whole  gospel  is  full  of 
declarations  from  heaven  d  God*s  mercy,  and 
his  readiness  to  receive  penitents,  and  foig{ve 
them ;  complaining,  "  Ye  wOl  not  come  unto  me 
that  ye  may  have  life;**  and  that,  therefore,  his 
gosptt  IS  called  the  gospel  of  peace  and  the 
gospel  of  grace. 

But  we  had  some  good  men,  and  that  of  all 
persnasions  and  opinions,  whose  discourses  were 
full  of  terror;  wno  spoke  nothing  but  dismal 
things  :  and  as  they  brought  the  people  together 
with  a  kind  d  horror,  sent  them  away  in  tears, 
prophesying  nothing  but  evil  things;  terrifying  the 
people  with  the  apprehensions  of  being  utterly 
destroyed,  not  guiding  them,  at  least  not  enough, 
to  cry  to  heaven  for  mercy. 

It  was,  bideed,  a  thne  of  very  unhappy  breeches 
among  us  in  matters  of  religion  :  innumerable 
sects,  and  divisions,  and  separate  opinions  pre- 
vailed among  the  people ;  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land  was  retored,  indeed,  with  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  about  four  years  before ;  but  the 
mfausters  and  preachers  of  the  IVesbyterians, 
and  Independents,  and  of  all  the  other  sorts  of 
professions,  had  begun  to  gather  separate  so- 
deties,  and  erect  altar  against  altar,  and  all  those 
had  their  meetings  for  worship  apart,  as  they 
have  now,  but  not  so  many  then,  the  dissenters 
beii^  not  thoroughly  formed  into  a  body  as  they 
are  2nce  ;  and  those  congregations  which  were 
tfaos  gathered  together  were  yet  but  few  ;  and 
even  those  that  were,  the  government  did  not 
allow,  bat  endeavoured  to  suppress  them,  and 
shot  op  their  meetings. 

But  the  visitation  reoonofled  them  again,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  many  of  the  best  and  most 
vahiaUe  miaisters  and  preachers  of  the  dissenters 
were  saffered  to  go  into  the  diiirohes  where  the 
ineuuibents  were  fled  away,  as  many  were;  not 
being  able  to  stand  it;  and  the  people  flocked 


without  distinction  to  hear  them  preachy  not 
much  inquiring  who,  or  what  opinion  they  were 
of;  but  after  the  sickness  was  over,  that  spirit  of 
charity  abated,  and  every  church  being  again 
supplied  with  their  own  ministers,  or  others 
presented,  where  the  minister  was  dead,  things 
returned  to  their  old  channel  again. 

One  mischief  always  introduces  another :  these 
terrors  and  apprehensions  of  the  people  led  them 
into  a  thousand  weak,  foolish,  ana  wicked  thinas, 
which  they  wanted  not  a  sort  of  people  really 
wicked  to  encourage  them  to;  and  this  was 
running  about  to  fortune-tellers,  cunning  men, 
and  astrologers,  to  know  their  fortune,  or  as  it  is 
vulgarly  expressed,  to  have  their  fortunes  told 
them,  their  nativities  calculated,  and  the  like ; 
and  this  foUy  presently  made  the  town  swarm 
with  a  wicked  generation  of  pretenders  to  magic, 
to  the  black  art,  as  they  call  it,  and  I  know  not 
what;  nay,  to  a  thousand  worse  dealings  with 
the  devil  than  they  were  really  guilty  of;  and 
this  trade  grew  so  open,  and  so  ffeneially  prac- 
tised, that  it  became  common  to  have  signs  and 
inscriptions  set  up  at  doors; — 'here  lives  a 
fortttoe-teller,'^*  here  lives  an  astrologer/— 'here 
rou  may  have  your  nativity  calculated,'— >and  the 
\ke  I  and  Friar  Baoon*s  brazen  head,  which  was 
the  usual  sign  of  these  people's  dwellings,  was  to 
be  seen  almost  in  every  street,  or  else  the  sign  of 
Mother  8hipton,  or  A  Merlin's  head,  and  the 
like. 

With  what  blind,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  stuff; 
these  oracles  of  the  devil  pleased  and  satisfied 
the  people  I  really  know  not ;  but  certain  it  Is, 
that  innumerable  attendants  crowded  about  thdr 
doors  every  day ;  and  if  but  a  grave  follow,  in  a 
velvet  jacket,  a  band,  and  a  black  doak,  which 
was  the  habit  those  quack-conjurers  generally 
went  in,  was  but  seen  in  the  streets,  the  people 
would  follow  them,  in  crowds,  and  ask  them 
questions  as  they  went  along. 

I  need  not  mention  what  a  horrid  delusion  this 
was,  or  what  it  tended  to;  but  there  was  no 
remedy  for  it,  till  the  plague  itself  put  an  end  to 
it  all,  and  I  snpposed  clewed  the  town  of  most  of 
those  calculators  themselves.  One  mischief  was, 
that  if  the  poor  people  asked  these  mock  astro- 
logers whether  there  would  be  a  plague,  or  no? 
they  all  agreed  in  the  general  to  answer,  yes ; 
for  that  kept  up  their  trade :  and  had  the  people 
not  been  kept  in  a  fright  about  that,  the  wizards 
would  presently  have  been  rendered  useless,  and 
their  craft  bad  been  at  an  end ;  but  they  always 
talked  to  them  of  such  and  such  influences  of  the 
stars,  of  the  ooojunctions  of  such  and  such 
planets,  which  most  necessarily  bring  sickness 
and  distempers,  and  consequently  the  plague ; 
and  some  had  the  assurance  to  tell  them  the 
plague  was  begun  already,  which  was  too  true, 
though  they  that  said  so  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

The  ministers,  to  do  them  justice,  and  preadiers 
of  most  sorts,  that  were  serious  and  understand- 
ing persons,  thundered  against  these»  and  other 
wicked  practices,  and  exposed  the  foUy  as  well 
as  the  wickedness  of  them  together;  and  the 
most  sober  and  judicious  people  despised  and 
abhorred  them ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  middling  people,  and 
the  working  labouring  poor;  their  foars  were 
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predorn'mant  over  all  their  passions,  and  they 
threw  away  their  mone^  in  a  most  distracted 
manner  upon  those  whimsies.  Maid  servants 
especially,  and  men  servants,  were  the  chief  of 
their  customers;  and  their  question  generally 
was,  after  the  first  demand  of  "  Will  there  be  a 
plague?"  I  say  the  next  question  was,  '*0h, 
sir  1  for  the  Lord*s  sake,  what  will  become  of  me? 
will  my  mistress  lieep  me,  or  will  she  turn  me  oflf? 
will  she  stay  here,  or  will  she  go  into  the  country  ? 
and  if  she  goes  into  the  country,  will  she  take  me 
with  her,  or  leave  me  here  to  be  starved  and 
undone? '  and  the  like  of  men  servants. 

The  truth  is,  the  case  of  poor  servants  was 
very  dismal,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
again  by-and-by ;  for  it  was  apparent  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  them  would  be  turned  away, 
and  it  was  so ;  and  of  them  abundance  perished ; 
and  particularly  of  those  that  these  false  prophets 
had  flattered  with  hopes  that  they  should  be  con. 
tinued  in  their  services,  and  carried  with  their 
masters  and  mistresses  into  the  country;  and 
bad  not  public  charitv  provided  for  these  poor 
creatures,  whose  number  was  exceeding  great, 
and  in  all  cases  of  this  nature  must  be  so,  they 
would  have  been  in  the  worst  condition  of  any 
people  in  the  city. 

These  things  agitated  the  ndnds  of  the  com- 
mon people  for  many  months  whfle  the  first  ap- 
prehensions were  upon  them,  and  while  the 
plague  was  not,  as  I  may  say,  yet  broken  out : 
but  I  must  also  not  forget  that  the  most  serious 
part  of  the  inhabitanU  behaved  after  another 
manner;  the  government  encouraged  their 
devotion,  and  appointed  public  prayers,  and  days 
of  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  make  public  con- 
fession of  sin,  and  implore  the  mercy  of  God  to 
avert  the  dreadful  judgment  which  hung  over 
their  heads ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  with 
what  alacrity  the  people  of  all  persuasions  em- 
braced  the  occasion;  how  they  flocked  to  the 
churches  and  meetings,  and  they  were  all  so 
thronged  that  there  was  often  no  coming  near, 
no,  not  to  the  very  doors  of  the  largest  churches ; 
also,  there  were  daily  prayers  appointed  morning 
and  evening  at  several  churches,  and  days  of  pri- 
vate praying  at  other  places ;  at  all  which  the 
people  attended,  I  say,  with  an  uncommon  devo- 
tion t  several  private  families,  also,  as  well  of 
one  opinion  as  another,  kept  ikroily  fasts,  to 
which  they  admitted  their  near  relations  onlv; 
so  that,  in  a  word,  those  people  who  were  really 
serious  and  religious  applied  themselves  in  a 
truly  christian  manner  to  the  proper  woriL  of 
repentance  and  humiliation,  as  a  christian  people 
ought  to  do. 

Again,  the  public  showed  that  they  would  bear 
tlieir  share  in  these  things.  The  very  court, 
which  was  then  gay  and  luxurious,  put  on  a  face 
of  just  concern  for  the  public  danger.  All  the 
plays  and  interludes  which,  after  the  manner  of 
the  French  court,  had  been  set  up,  and  began  to 
increase  among  us,  were  forbid  to  act :  the  gam- 
ing tables,  public  dancing  rooms,  and  music 
houses,  whicik  multiplied,  and  began  to  debauch 
the  manners  of  the  people,  were  shut  up  and 
suppressed;  and  the  jack-puddings,  merry- 
andrews,  puppet-shows,  rope-dancers,  and  such 
like  doings,  which  had  bewitched  the  poor  com- 
mon people,  shut  up  their  shops,  finding,  indeed. 


no  trade,  for  the  minds  (rf  the  people  were 
agitated  with  other  things;  and  a  kind  of  sad- 
ness and  horror  at  these  things  sat  upon  the 
countenances  even  of  the  common  people;  death 
was  before  their  eyes,  and  everybody  heguk  to 
think  of  their  graves,  not  of  mirth  and  diver- 
sions. 

But  even  those  wholesome  reflections,  which, 
rightly  managed,  would  have  moat  happfly  led  the 
people  to  lalT  upon  their  knees,  moke  confession 
of  their  sins,  and  look  up  to  their  merciful  Saviour 
for  pardon,  imploring  his  compassion  on  them  in 
such  a  time  of  thehr  distress,  by  which  we  might 
have  become  as  a  second  Nineveh,  had  a  quite 
contrary  extreme  in  the  common  people,  who, 
ignorant  and  stupid  in  their  reflections,  as  they 
were  brutishly  wicked  and  thoughtless  before, 
were  now  led  by  their  fright  to  extremes  of  folly; 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  they  ran  to  con- 
jurers, and  witches,  and  all  sorts  of  deceivers,  to 
know  what  should  become  of  them ;   who  fed 
their  fears,  and  kept  them  always  alarmed  and 
awiiie,  on  purpose  to  delude  them,  and  pick 
their  pockets :  so  they  were  as  mad  upon  their 
running  after  quacks,  and  mountebanks,  and 
every  practidng  old  woman  for  medicines  and 
remedies,  storing  themselves  with  such  multitudes 
of  pills,  potions,  and  preservatives,  as  they  were 
called;  that  they  not  only  spent  their  money, 
but  even  poisoned  themselves  before-hand,  for 
fear  of  the  poison  of  the  infection,  and  prepared 
their  bodies  for  the  plague,  instead  of  preserving 
them  against  It     On  the  other  hand.  It  is  in- 
credible, and  scarce  to  be  imagined,  how  the 
posts  of  houses  and  corners  of  streets  were  plas- 
tered over  with  doctors'  bills  and  papers  of  igno- 
rant fellows  quacking  and  tampering  in  physic, 
and  inviting  the  people  to  come  to  them  for 
remedies,  which  was  generally  set  off  with  such 
flourishes  as  these,  viz.— Lnpalliblb  preventive 
pills  against  the  plague, — Nxvxb-pailing  pre- 
servatives against  the  infection,— So verxion  cor* 
dials  against  the  corruption  of  the  air,— Exact 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  body  in  case 
of  an  infection, — Anti-pestilential  pills, — Incom- 
paeablb  drink  against  the  plague,  never  found 
out  befbre, — An   universal    remedy  for   the 
plague,^Tlie  only  tbub  plague  water,— ITie 
BOTAL  ANTIDOTE  agoiust  all  kiuds  of  infection ; 
and  such  a  number  more  that  I  cannot  reckon 
up,  and  if  I  could,  would  flU  a  book  of  themselves 
to  set  them  down. 

Others  set  up  bills  to  summon  people  to  their 
lodgings,  for  directions  and  advice  in  the  case  of 
infection :  these  had  specious  tides  also,  such  as 
these:— 

An  eminent  high  Dutch  Physician,  newly  oome 

over  from  Holland,  where  he  resided  during 

all  the  time  of  the  great  Plague  last  year  in 

Amsterdam,  and  citfed  multitudes  of  people 

that  actually  had  the  Plague  upon  them. 

An  Italian  gentlewoman,  just  arrived  from 

Naples,  having  a  choice  secret  to  prevent 

Infection,  whIiSk  she  found  out  by  her  great 

experience,  and  did  wonderful  cures  with  It 

in  the  late  Plague  there,  wherein  there  died 

20,000  in  one  day. 

An  ancient  gentlewoman,  having  practised  with 

great  success  in  the  late  Plague  in  this  dty, 
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Anno.  1636,  gives  her  advice  only  to  the  fe- 
male MX.     To  be  spoke  with,  &c. 
An  experienced  phpician,  who  has  lo  lonr 
studied  the  doctnne  of  antidotes  oninst  afi 
sorts  of  poison  and  infection,  has,  after  forty 
years*  practice,  arrived  to  snch  ^ill  as  may, 
with  God's  blessing,  direct  persons  how  to 
prevent  their  being  touched  by  any  con- 
tagious  distemper  whatsoever.     He  directs 
the  poor  gratis. 
I  take  notice  of  these  by  way  of  specimen ;  I 
could  give  yon  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  like, 
and  yet  have  abundance  left  behind.     It  is  suffl- 
dent  from  these  to  apprise  any  one  of  the  humour 
of  those  times;  ana  how  a  set  of  thieves  and 
pickpockets  not  only  robbed  and  cheated  the 
poor  people  of  their  monev,  but  poisoned  their 
bodies  with  odious  and  fatal  preparations ;  some 
with  mercnry,  and  some  with  other  things  as  bad, 
perfectly  remote  from  the  thing  pretended  to ; 
and  raider  hurtful  than  serviceable  to  the  body 
in  ease  an  infection  followed. 

I  cannot  omit  a  subtilty  of  one  of  those  quack 
operators,  with  which  he  gulled  the  poor  people 
to  crowd  about  him,  but  did  nothing  for  them 
without  money.  He  had,  it  seems,  added  to  his 
bills,  which  he  gave  about  the  street,  this  adver- 
tisement in  capital  letters,  viz.— He  gives  advice 
to  the  poor  for  notliing. 

Abundance  of  poor  people  came  to  him  accord- 
ingly, to  whom  he  made  a  great  many  fine 
speediesy  examined  them  of  the  state  of  their 
health,  and  of  the  constitution  of  their  bodies, 
and  told  them  many  good  things  for  them  to  do, 
which  were  of  no  great  moment :  but  the  issue 
and  conclusion  of  all  was,  that  he  had  a  prepa- 
ration which  if  they  took  such  a  quantity  of 
every  morning,  he  would  pawn  his  life  they  never 
ihonid  have  the  plague, — no,  though  they  lived 
I  in  the  house  with  people  that  were  infected, 
lliis  made  Uie  people  all  resolve  to  have  it ;  but 
then  the  price  of  that  was  so  much,  I  think  it 
was  half-a-crown :  "  But,  sir,"  says  one  poor 
wcnnan,  '^  I  am  a  poor  alms*woman,  and  am  kept 
by  the  parish,  and  your  bills  say,  you  give  the 
poor  your  help  for  nothing.*'— -**  Ay,  cood  woman," 
aays  the  doctor,  "so  I  do,  as  I  published  there : 
I  give  my  advice  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  but 
not  my  physic  « "— **  Alas  !  sir,"  says  she,  •*  that 
is  a  snare  laid  for  the  poor  then ;  for  you  give 
them  your  advice  for  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  you 
advise  them  gratis  to  buy  your  physic  for  their 
money ;  so  does  every  shopkeeper  with  his  wares.** 
Here  the  woman  began  to  give  him  ill  words,  and 
stood  at  his  door  au  that  day,  telling  her  tale  to 
all  the  people  that  came,  till  the  doctor,  finding 
die  tarned  away  his  customers,  was  obliged  to 
caU  her  np-stairs  again,  and  give  her  his  box  of 
physic  for  nothing,  which,  perhaps  too,  was  good 
fiar  nothing  when  she  had  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  people,  whose  confusions 
fitted  them  to  be  imposed  upon  by  all  sorts  of 
pretenders,  and  by  every  mountebank.  There 
is  no  donbt  but  these  quacking  sort  of  Ibllows 
raised  great  gains  out  of  the  misetable  people ; 
kft  we  daOv  found  the  crowds  that  ran  after 
them  were  nifinitely  greater,  and  their  doors  were 
more  thronged  thian  those  of  Dr  Brooks,  Dr 
Uptoo,  Dr  Hodges,  Dr  Berwick,  or  any,  though 
the  most  fiunous  men  of  the  time;  and  I  was  tokl 


Others  had  the  Jesuits* 

Mark  in  a  Cross : 

I    H 


Others  nothing  but  this 
Mark  thus : 


that  some  of  them  got  five  pounds  a  day  by  their 
physic. 

But  there  was  still  another  madness  beyond  all 
this,  which  may  serve  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  dis- 
tracted humour  of  the  poor  people  at  that  time; 
and  this  was  their  following  a  worse  sort  of 
deceivers  (ban  any  of  these;  for  these  petty 
thieves  only  deluded  them  to  pick  their  pockets 
aiid  get  their  monev,  in  which  their  wickedness, 
whatever  it  was,  lay  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the 
deceiver's  deceiving,  not  upon  the  deceived ;  but 
in  this  part  I  am  going  to  mention,  it  lay  chiefly 
in  the  people  deceived,  or  equally  in  both ;  and 
this  was  in  wearing  charms,  philters,  exorcisms, 
amulets,  and  I  know  not  what  preparations,  to 
fortify  the  body  with  them  against  the  plague ; 
as  if  the  plague  was  not  the  hand  of  God,  but  a 
kind  of  a  possession  of  an  evil  spbit ;  and  that  it 
«was  to  be  kept  off  with  crossings,  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  papers  tied  up  with  so  many  knots,  and 
certain  words  or  figures  written  on  Ihem,  as  par- 
ticularly the  word  Abracadabra,  formed  in  triaogle 
or  pyramid,  thus  :— 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

ABRAC 

ABRA 

ABR 

AB 

A 

I  might  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  my  excla^ 
mations  against  the  follies,  and  mdeed  wickedness 
of  those  things,  in  a  time  of  such  danger,  in  a 
matter  of  such  consequence  as  this,  of  a  national 
infection.  But  my  memorandums  of  these  things 
relate  rather  to  take  notice  only  of  the  fact,  and 
mention  only  that  it  was  so ;  how  the  poor  people 
found  the  insufficiency  of  those  thlop,  and  how 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  earned  away  in 
the  dead  carts,  and  thrown  into  the  common 
graves  of  every  parish,  with  these  hellish  charms 
and  trumpery  hanging  about  their  necks,  remains 
to  be  spoken  of  as  we  go  along. 

All  this  was  the  effect  of  the  hurry  the  people 
were  in,  after  the  first  notion  of  the  plague  bemg 
at  hand  was  among  them,  and  which  maybe  said 
to  be  from  about  Michaelnias  1664,  but  more 
particularly  after  the  two  men  died  in  St  Giles's, 
in  the  beginning  of  December ;  and  again,  after 
another  idarm  in  Februarv :  for  when  the  plague 
evidently  spread  itself,  they  soon  began  to  see 
the  folly  of  trusting  to  those  unperforming  crea- 
tures, who  had  guUed  them  of  their  money ;  and 
then  their  fears  worked  another  way,  namely,  to 
amazement  and  stupidity,  not  knowing  what 
course  to  take,  or  wnat  to  do,  either  to  help  or 
relieve  themselves :  but  they  ran  about  from  one 
neighbour's  house  to  another,  and  even  in  the 
streets  tiom  one  door  to  another,  with  repeated 
cries  of,  <*  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !  what  shall 
we  do  ?  " 

Indeed,  the  poor  people  were  to  be  pitied  in 
one  particular  thing,  in  which  they  had  little  or 
no  relief,  and  which  I  desire  to  mention  with  a 
serious  awe  and  reflection,  which,  perhaps,  every 
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OM  that  Nftdatlibinay  not relith;  namely,  thst 
wbereai  death  now  began  not,  as  we  may  say, 
to  noTer  over  every  one*!  head  only,  but  to  look 
into  their  homes  and  chambers,  and  stare  hi  their 
fiwes }  though  there  might  be  some  stupidity  and 
dnhiesa  ol  the  mind,  and  there  was  so  a  great 
deal ;  yet  there  was  a  gnat  deal  of  just  alarm 
sounded  in  the  very  inmost  soul,  if  1  n^  say  so^ 
of  others.  Many  oonscienoes  were  awakened; 
many  hard  hearts  melted  into  tears;  many  a 
penitent  confession  was  madeoT crimes  long  oon- 
cealed.  it  would  have  wounded  the  soul  of  any 
Christian  to  have  heard  the  dying  groans  of  many 
a  despalrii^  creature;  and  none  durst  oome  near 
to  oomlert  them:  many  a  robbery,  many  a 
murder,  was  then  confessed  aloud,  and  nobody 
surviving  to  record  the  accounts  of  it  People 
might  M  heard  even  in  the  streets  as  we 
passed  along,  calling  upon  God  for  mercy,  through 
Jesus  Chrlrt,  and  sayfaig,  I  have  been  a  thiei;  I 
have  been  an  adulterer,  I  have  been  a  murderer, 
and  the  like;  and  none  durst  stop  to  make  the 
least  inquiry  into  such  things,  or  to  administer 
comfort  to  the  poor  creatures,  that  in  the  anguish 
both  of  soul  and  body  thus  cried  out  Some  of 
the  ministers  did  visit  the  sick  st  first,  and  for  a 
little  mhlh,  but  it  was  not  to  be  done ;  It  would 
have  been  present  death  to  have  gone  into  some 
houses:  the  very  buryers  of  the  dead,  who  were 
tbe  most  hardened  creatures  in  town,  were  some- 
times beaten  back,  and  so  terrified,  that  they 
durst  not  go  into  houses  where  the  whole  fa. 
milies  were  swept  away  together,  and  where 
the  circumstances  were  more  particularly  hor- 
rible, as  some  were ;  but  this  was  indeed  at  the 
first  heat  of  the  distemper. 

Thne  faiured  them  to  it  aU ;  and  they  ventured 
everywhere  afterwards  without  hesitation,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  at  large  hereafter. 

I  am  supposing  now  the  plague  to  be  beg  n, 
as  I  have  tuid,  and  that  the  magistrals  begaa  to 
take  the  condition  of  the  people  into  their  serious 
consideration :  what  they  did  as  to  the  regulation 
of  inhabitants,  and  of  infected  Caanilies,  I  shall 
speak  to  by  itself:  but  as  to  the  aflTair  of  health, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  it  here,  that  having  seen 
the  i^ish  humour  of  the  people  in  running  after 
quacks,  and  mountebanks,  wizards,  and  fortune- 
tellers, which  they  did  as  above,  even  to  madness ; 
the  lord  mayor,  a  very  sober  and  religious  gen- 
tleman, u>pointed  physicians  and  suigeons  for 
relief  of  the  poor ;  I  mean  the  diseased  poor ; 
and  in  particular,  ordered  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians to  publish  directions  for  cheap  remedies 
for  the  poor,  in  all  tbe  circumstances  of  the 
distemper.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most 
eharitM>le  and  judicious  things  that  could  be  done 
at  that  time ;  for  this  drove  the  people  firom 
haunting  the  doors  of  every  disperser  of  bills, 
and  from  taking  down  blindly,  and  without  con- 
sideration,  poison  for  physic,  and  death  instead 
of  life. 

This  direction  of  the  physicians  was  done  by  a 
consultation  of  the  whole  college ;  and,  as  it  was 
particularly  caloolated  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
and  for  cheap  medicines,  it  was  made  publie,  so 
that  everybody  might  see  it;  and  copies  were 
given  gratis  to  all  that  desired  it ;  but  as  it  is 
public,  and  to  be  seen  on  all  occasions,  I  need 
not  give  the  reader  of  this  the  trouble  of  it 


I  shall  not  be  siippoasd  to  lassan  the  anthority 
or  capacity  of  tho  phyifeiana  when  I  say,  that 
the  violence  of  the  distemper,  when  It  came  to 
its  eitremity,  was  like  the  fire  the  neit  year; 
the  iire,  which  consumed  what  the  plague  could 
net  touch,  defied  all  the  ai^cation  of  remedies ; 
the  firo-enginea  were  broken,  the  buckets  were 
thrown  away,  and  the  power  of  man  was  bellied 
and  brought  to  an  end ;  so  the  piagne  defied  all 
medicines,  and  the  very  physicians  were  seiied 
with  it,  with  their  preservatives  in  their  mouths, 
and  men  went  about  prescribing  to  others,  and 
telling  them  what  to  do,  till  the  tokens  were 
upon  them,  and  they  dropped  down  dead :  de- 
stroyed by  that  very  enemy  they  dUrecied  othera 
to  oppoae.  This  was  the  case  of  several  phyai- 
cians,  even  some  of  them  the  most  emiaent,  and 
of  several  of  the  most  skilftd  anrgaons;  abun- 
dance of  quaoks  too  died,  who  hi4  the  iblly  to 
trust  to  uieir  own  medicines,  which  they  mnst 
needs  be  conscious  to  themselves^  were  good  for 
nothing;  and  who  rather  ought,  like  other  sorts 
of  thieves,  to  have  ran  away,  sensible  of  their 
guilt,  from  the  justice  that  they  could  not  but 
expect  should  punish  them,  as  they  knew  th^ 
had  deserved. 

Not  that  it  is  any  derogation  from  the  labour 
or  application  of  tbe  physicians  to  say,  they  feU 
in  the  common  calamity :  nor  is  it  so  intended 
by  me ;  it  rather  is  to  their  praise,  that  tbey 
ventured  their  lives  so  for  as  even  to  lose  them 
in  the  service  of  mankhid;  they  endeavoured  to 
do  good,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  others.  But 
we  were  not  to  eipect  that  the  physicians  could 
stop  God*s  judgments,  or  prevent  a  distemper, 
eminently  arm€4  from  heaven,  from  executing 
tbe  errand  it  was  sent  about 

Doubtless,  the  physicians  assisted  many  by 
their  skiU,  and  by  their  prudence  and  iqipUcation, 
to  the  saving  of  their  lives,  and  restoring  their 
health :  but  it  is  not  lessening  their  character,  or 
their  skill,  to  say,  they  could  not  euro  thoae 
that  had  tbe  tokens  upon  them,  or  those  who 
were  mortally  infected  before  the  physicians  were 
sent  for,  as  was  frequently  the  case. 

It  remains  to  mention  now  what  public  men- 
sures  were  taken  by  the  magistrates  for  the 
general  safety,  and  to  prevent  the  spreadiuff  of 
the  distemper  when  it  first  broke  out  s  I  shall 
have  firequent  occasion  to  speak  of  tbe  prudenoa 
of  the  magistrates,  their  charity,  their  vigilanoa 
for  the  poor,  and  for  preserving  good  order,  IUr» 
nishing  provisions^  ana  the  like,  when  the  plague 
was  increased,  as  It  afterwards  was.  But  I  am 
now  upon  the  order  and  regulations  they  pub* 
lished  for  the  government  of  infected  fomiuea. 

I  mentioned  above  shutting  of  houses  up,  and 
it  is  needful  to  sav  something  particularly  to  thi^ 
for  this  part  of  tne  history  of  tbe  plague  is  very 
melancholy,  but  the  most  grievous  story  must  be 
toki 

Abont  June  the  lord  mayor  of  Iiondon,  and  the 
court  of  aldermen,  as  I  have  said,  began  more 
particularly  to  concern  themselves  for  the  regu. 
latlonofthedty. 

The  justices  of  peaoe  for  Middlesex,  by  direo- 
tion  of  the  seoretary  of  state,  had  begun  to  shut 
up  houses  in  the  parishes  of  6t  Gileses  in  the 
Fields,  St  Martin's,  St  Clement  Danes,  Ac 
and  it  was  with  good  success,  for  in  several  streeta 
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whcie  the  pl^goe  broke  oat,  upon  gtriel  guarding 
the  hoQMt  thftt  were  infected,  and  taking  care 
to  buj  thoae  that  died  immediately  after  tbey 

ire  known  to  be  dead,  the  plagae  ceased  in 
It  was  aiflo  obaerved,  that  the 
plague  decreased  sooner  in  those  parishes  after 
they  had  been  visited  to  the  full,  than  it  did  in  the 
pai^bM  of  Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch,  Aldgsfte, 
Whitealinpel,  Stepney,  and  others;  the  eariy 
care  taken  in  that  manner  being  a  great  means 
to  tbe  putting  a  check  to  it. 

This  shutting  up  of  booses  was  a  method  first 
taken,  as  I  understand,  in  the  plague  which  hap- 
pened in  1009^  at  the  coming  of  King  James  the 
nrat  to  the  crown,  and  the  power  of  shutting 
people  up  in  their  own  houses  was  granted  by 
act  of  parliament,  entitled  '*An  act  for  the 
charitable  relief  and  ordering  of  persons  infected 
with  the  plague."  On  which  act  of  parliament 
the  k>rd  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don founded  the  order  they  made  at  this  time, 
and  which  took  place  the  1st  of  July,  1665,  when 
the  numbers  infected  within  the  city  were  but 
few,  the  last  bill  for  the  ninety-two  parishes  being 
but  four,  and  some  houses  having  been  shut  up 
in  the  city,  and  some  people  being  removed  to 
tbe  pest-house  beyond  Bunhill  fields,  in  the  way 
to  Islington ;  I  say,  by  these  means,  when  there 
died  near  one  thousand  a  week  in  the  whole,  the 
number  in  the  city  was  but  twenty-eight ;  and 
the  city  was  preserved  more  healthy  in  propor- 
tion than  any  other  pUce  all  the  time  of  the  in- 
fiection. 

These  orders  of  my  lord  mayor's  were  pub- 
lished, as  I  have  said,  the  latter  end  of  June,  and 
took  place  finom  the  Ist  of  July,  and  were  as 
fbDowa,  vis. 

Oaosas  conceived  and  published  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  con- 
cerning the  infection  of  the  plague,  1665. 
**  Whereaa»  in  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign. 
Ring  James,  of  happy  memory,  an  act  was  made 
for  Uie  charitable  relief  and  ordering  of  persons 
infected  with  the  plague ;  whereby  authority  was 
given  to  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  bailiffs, 
and  other  head  officers  to  appoint,  within  their 
several  limits,  examiners,  searchers,  watchmen, 
keepers^  and  buriers  for  the  persons  and  places 
infected,  and  to  minister  unto  them  oaths  for 
tbe  pciftu  mance  of  their  offices.  And  the  same 
statute  did  also  authorise  the  giving  of  other  di- 
recftioBS.  as  unto  them  for  the  present  necessity 
should  seem  good  in  their  discredons.  It  is  now 
upon  special  consideration  thought  very  ezpe- 
diciit  far  preventing  and  avoiding  of  infection  of 

-e^ ^^  1^  ,l„^]  ^  pi^,^  Ahttighty  God)  that 

followii^  be  apnointed,  and  these 
duty  observed." 

IZAMINUtS  TO  BB  APPOINTBD  IN  BYBBT  PABI8H. 

^  First,  it  is  thought  requisite*  and  so  ordered, 
thai  Id  every  paiish  there  be  one,  two,  or 
more  persons  of  good  sort  and  credit,  chosen 
and  appointed  by  the  alderman,  his  deputy,  and 
oommoo  council  of  every  ward,  by  the  name  of 
Exsauners,  to  conthiue  in  that  office  the  space 
of  two  asonths  at  least ;  and  If  any  fit  person,  so 
appointed,  shall  refuse  to  undertoke  the  same, 
he  said  partiea.  so  lefusing,  to  be  committed  to 


prison  until  ihey  dial!  oonlbrm  themselves  ae- 
conUngly." 

THB  BZAMINBRS*   OFBIOX. 

"  That  these  Exammers  be  sworn  by  the  al- 
deimea  to  inquire  and  learn  from  time  to  time 
what  houses  in  every  pariah  be  visited,  and  what 
persons  be  sick,  and  of  what  diseases,  as  near  as 
they  can  hiform  themselves ;  and  upon  doubt 
in  that  case,  to  command  restraint  of  access  until 
it  appear  what* the  disease  shall  prove;  and  if 
they  find  any  person  siek  of  the  infection,  to  give 
order  to  the  constable  that  the  house  be  shut 
up  ;  and  if  the  constable  should  be  found  remiss 
or  negligent,  to  give  present  notice  thereof  to  the 
alderman  of  the  ward." 

WATCHMXN. 

'*  That  to  every  hifected  house  there  be  ap- 
pointed two  watchmen ;  one  for  every  day,  and 
the  other  for  the  night ;  and  that  these  watch- 
men  have  a  special  care  that  no  person  go  in  or 
out  of  such  mfected  houses,  whereof  they  have 
the  charge,  upon  pain  of  severe  punishment.  And 
the  said  watchmen  to  do  such  ftirther  offices  as 
the  sick  house  shall  need  and  require ;  and  if  the 
watchman  be  sent  upon  any  business,  to  lock  up 
the  house  and  take  the  key  with  hlro  ;  and  the 
watchmen  by  day  to  attend  until  ten  of  the 
dock  at  night,  and  the  watchmen  by  night  until 
six  in  tbe  morning." 

SBABCBBBS. 

"  That  there  be  a  special  care  to  appoint  wo- 
men-searchers  In  every  parish,  such  as  are  of 
honest  reputation,  and  of  the  best  sort  as  can  be 
got  in  this  kind ;  and  these  to  be  sworn  to  make 
due  search  and  true  report  to  the  utmost  of  their 
knowledge,  whether  the  persons  whose  bodies 
they  are  appointed  to  search  do  die  of  the  in- 
fection, or  of  what  other  diseases,  as  near  as  they 
can.  And  that  the  physicians  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  cure  and  prevention  of  the  infection 
do  call  before  them  the  said  searchers,  who  are, 
or  shall  be  appointed  for  the  several  parishes 
under  their  respective  cares,  to  the  end  they  may 
consider  whether  they  are  fitly  qualified  for  that 
employment;  and  charge  them  from  time  to 
time  as  they  shall  see  cause,  if  they  appear  de- 
fective in  their  duties. 

"  That  no  searcher  during  this  time  of  visita- 
tion be  permitted  to  use  any  public  work  or  em- 
ployment, or  keep  any  shop  or  stall,  or  be  em- 
pk>yed  as  a  laundress,  or  in  any  other  common 
employment  whatsoever." 

CHIRURGXONS. 

«*  For  better  assistance  of  the  searchers,  foras- 
much as  there  hath  been  heretofbre  great  abuse 
in  misreporting  the  disease,  to  the  further  spreads 
hig  of  the  hifection ;  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that 
there  be  chosen  and  appointed  able  and  discreet 
chirurgeons,  besides  those  that  do  ah-eady  belong 
to  the  pest-house ;  amongst  whom  the  dty  and 
liberties  to  be  quartered  as  the  places  lie  most 
apt  and  convenient,  and  everv  of  these  to  have 
one  quarter  for  his  limit ;  and  the  said  chirur* 
geons  in  every  of  their  limits  to  job  with  the 
searchers  for  the  view  of  the  body,  to  the  end 
there  may  be  a  true  report  made  of  the  disease. 

<*  And  further  that  the  said  chhruigeons  shal 
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visit  and  search  such  like  persoos  as  shall  dtber 
send  for  them,  or  bo  named  and  directed  unto 
them  by  the  examiners  of  every  pArish,  and 
inform  themselves  of  the  disease  of  the  said 
parties. 

<*  And,  forasmuch  as  the  said  chirurgeons  are 
to  be  sequestered  from  all  other  cures,  and  kept 
only  to  this  disease  of  the  infection,  it  is  ordered, 
that  every  of  the  said  chirurgeons  shall  have 
twelve-pence  a  body  searched  by  them,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  goods  of  the  party  searched,  if 
he  be  able,  or  otherwise  by  the  parish." 

NUBSE-KSEPBBS. 

**  If  any  nurse-keeper  shall  remove  herself  out 
of  any  infected  house  before  twenty-eight  days 
after  the  decease  of  any  person  dying  of  the  in- 
fection, the  house  to  which  the  said  nurse-keeper 
doth  so  remove  herself  shall  be  shut  up  until  the 
said  twenty-eight  days  be  expired." 

Ordbrs  concerning  infected  houses  and 
persons  sick  of  the  plague. 

NOTICE  TO  BB   GIVEN   OP   THB   SICKNBSS. 

"  The  master  of  every  house,  as  soon  as  any 
one  in  his  house  complaineth  either  of  botch,  or 

{)urple,  or  swelling  in  any  part  of  his  body«  or 
iGUleth  otherwise  dangerously  sick,  without  ap- 
parent cause  of  some  other  disease,  shall  give  know- 
ledge thereof  to  the  examiner  of  health  within 
two  hours  after  the  said  sign  shall  appear.*' 

SBQUESTBATIQN  OF  THB  SICK. 

**  As  soon  as  any  man  shall  be  found  by  this 
examiner,  chirurgeon,  or  searcher  to  be  sick  of 
the  plague,  he  shall  the  same  night  be  seques- 
terea  in  the  same  house,  and  in  case  he  be  so 
sequestered  then,  though  he  afterwards  die  not, 
the  house  wherein  he  sickened  should  be  shut  up 
for  a  month,  after  the  use  of  the  due  preserva- 
tives taken  by  the  rest,*' 

AIRING  THB  STUFF. 

**  For  sequestration  of  the  goods  and  stuff  of 
the  infection,  their  bedding,  and  apparel,  and 
hangings  of  chambers  must  be  well  aired  with 
fire,  and  such  perfumes  as  are  requisite  within 
the  mfected  house  before  they  be  taken  again  to 
use ;  this  to  be  done  by  the  appointment  of  the 
examiner.'* 

SHUTTING  UP  OF   THB  HOUSB. 

"  If  any  person  shall  have  visited  any  man, 
known  to  be  infected  of  the  plague,  or  entered 
willingly  into  any  known  infected  house  being 
not  allowed,  the  house  wherein  he  faihabiteth 
shall  be  shut  up  for  certain  days  by  the  exami- 
ner's direction." 

NONB  TO  BB  BBMOVBD  OUT  OF  INFBCTBD  HOUSES, 
BUT,  &C. 

*'  Item,  that  none  be  removed  ont  of  the  house 
where  he  falleth  sick  of  the  infection  into  any 
house  in  the  city  (except  it  be  to  the  pest-honse, 
or  a  tent,  or  unto  some  such  house,  which  the 
owner  of  the  said  visited  house  holdeth  in  his 
own  hands,  and  occupieth  by  his  own  servants), 
and  so  as  security  be  given  to  the  parish,  whither 
such  remove  is  made ;  that  the  attendance  and 
charge  about  the  said  visited  persons  shall  be 
observed  and  charged  in  all  the  particularities 
before  expressed,  without  any  cost  of  that  parish 


to  which  any  such  remove  shall  happen  to  be 
made,  and  this  remove  to  be  done  by  night ;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  any  person  that  hath  two 
houses  to  remove  either  his  sound  or  his  infected 
people  to  his  spare  bouse  at  his  choice,  so  as  if 
he  send  away  first  his  sound,  he  not  after  send 
thither  the  sick,  nor  again  unto  the  sick  the 
sound.  And  that  the  same  which  he  sendeth  be 
for  one  week  at  the  least  shut  up  and  sedoded 
from  company,  for  fear  of  some  infection  at  the 
first  not  appearing." 

BUBIAL  OF   THE  DEAD. 

"  That  the  burial  of  the  dead  by  this  visitation 
be  at  most  convenient  hours,  always  either  be- 
fore sun-rising  or  after  sun-setting,  with  the 
privity  of  the  churchwardens  or  constables,  and 
not  otherwise ;  and  that  no  neighbours  nor 
friends  be  suffered  to  accompany  the  corpse  to  I 
church,  or  to  enter  the  house  visited,  upon  pain 
of  having  his  house  shut  up,  or  be  imprisoned. 

*'  And  that  no  corpse  dying  of  infection  shall 
be  buried  or  remain  in  any  church  in  time  of 
common  prayer,  sermon,  or  lecture.  And  that 
no  children  be  suffered,  at  time  of  burial  of  any 
corpse  in  any  church,  churchyard  or  burying-place, 
to  come  near  the  corpse,  coffin,  or  grave.  And 
that  all  the  graves  shall  bo  at  least  six  feet 
deep. 

"  And  further,  all  public  assemblies  at  other 
burials  are  to  be  forborne  during  the  continuance 
of  this  visitation.'* 

NO  INFECTED  STUFF  TO  BE  UTTBBED. 

**  That  no  clothes,  stuff,  bedding,  or  garments 
be  suffered  to  be  carried  or  conveyed  out  of  any 
infected  houses,  and  that  the  criers  and  carriers 
abroad  of  beddine  or  old  apparel  to  be  sold  or 
pawned,  be  utterly  prohibited  and  restrained ; 
and  no  brokers  of  bedding  or  old  apparel  be  per« 
mitted  to  make  any  outward  show,  or  hang  forth 
on  their  stall,  shop-boards,  or  windows,  towards 
any  street,  lane,  common  way,  or  passage,  any 
old  bedding  or  apparel  to  be  sold,  upon  pain  of 
imprisonment.  And  if  any  broker  or  other  per- 
son shall  buy  any  bedding,  apparel,  or  other 
stuff  out  of  any  infected  house,  within  two 
months  after  the  infection  hath  been  there,  his 
house  shall  be  shut  up  as  infected,  and  so  shall 
continue  shut  up  twenty  days  at  the  least." 

NO  PBBSON   TO  BB  CONVEYED  OUT  OF  ANY 
INFECTED   HOUSE. 

**  If  any  person  visited  do*fortune,  by  negligent 
looking  unto  or  by  any  other  means,  to  come  or 
be  conveyed  firom  a  place  infected  to  any  other 
place,  the  parish  from  whence  such  party  hath 
come  or  been  conveyed,  upon  notice  thereof  given, 
shall,  at  their  charge,  cause  the  said  party  so 
visited  and  escaped  to  be  carried  and  brought 
back  again  by  night,  and  the  parties  in  this  case 
offending  to  be  punished  at  the  direction  of  the 
alderman  of  the  ward ;  and  the  house  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  such  visited  person  to  be  shut  up  for 
twenty  days." 

EVEar  VISITED   HOUSE  TO  BE   MARRED. 

**  That  every  house  visited  be  marked  with  a 
red  cross  of  a  foot  long,  in  the  middle  of  the  door, 
evident  to  be  seen,  and  with  these  usual  printed 
words,  that  is  to  say,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
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m*'  to  be  wt  close  over  the  same  erou,  there  to 
»  until  lawful  opening  of  the  same  house.** 


BTBRT   VUITBD  H0U8K   TO  BE  WATCHED. 

"  That  the  constables  see  every  house  shut  up, 
and  to  be  attended  with  watchmen,  which  may 
keep  tbem  in,  and  minister  necessaries  unto 
tbem  at  their  own  chaii^s  (If  they  be  able),  or  at 
the  common  charge  if  they  be  unable ;  the  shut- 
ting up  to  be  for  the  space  of  four  weeks  after  all 
be  whole. 

"  Hiat  precise  order  be  taken  that  the 
searchers,  chirurgeons,  keepers,  and  buriers  are 
not  to  pass  the  streets  without  holding  a  red  rod 
or  wand  of  three  foot  in  length  in  their  hands, 
open  and  evident  to  be  seen,  and  are  not  to  go 
into  any  other  house  than  into  their  owo,  or 
into  that  whereunto  they  are  directed  or  sent 
for ;  bnt  to  forbear  and  abstain  from  company, 
especially  when  they  have  been  lately  used  in 
any  such  business  or  attendance.** 

\  INMATXS. 

"  That  where  several  inmates  are  In  one  and 

I  the  same  house,  and  any  person  in  that  house 

I  happens  to  be  infected,  no  other  person  or  famfly 

;  of  such  house  shall  be  suffered  to  remove  him  or 

themselves  without  a  certificate  from  the  ei- 

amisers  of  health  of  that  parish,  or  in  default 

thereof  the  bouse  whither  he  or  they  so  remove 

shall  be  ahnt  up  as  in  case  of  visitation.** 

HACKNBT  COACHBS. 

I  **  That  care  be  taken  of  backney-coachmen, 
i  that  theT  may  not  (as  some  of  them  have  been 
I  observed  to  do)^  after  carrying  of  infected  per- 
sons to  the  pest-house,  and  other  places,  be  ad^ 
.  mitted  to  common  use  tOI  their  coaches  be  well 
}  aired,  and  have  stood  unemployed  by  the  space 
of  five  or  six  days  after  such  service.*' 

OaoBBs  for  cleansing  and  keeping  of  the 
streets  sweet. 

THB  STRBBTS  TO  BB  KEPT  CLEAN. 

*'  First,  it  is  thought  necessary,  and  so  ordered, 
that  every  householder  do  cause  the  street  to  be 
dally  prepared  before  his  door,  and  so  to  keep  it 
dean  swept  all  the  week  long.** 

I        THAT  BABBXS  TAKE  IT  FBOM  OCT  TBB  HOUSES. 

t  "  That  the  sweeping  and  filth  of  houses  be 
'  daily  carried  away  by  the  rakers,  and  that  the 
I  raker  shall  nve  notice  of  his  coming  by  the 
!  bknrlng  of  a  bom,  as  hitherto  hath  been  done.** 

I     LAYSTALLS  TO  BB  MADE  FAB  OPP  PROM  THE  CITT. 

"  That  the  laystalls  be  removed  as  dBtf  as  may 

be  oat  of  the  dty  and  common  passages,  and 
that  DO  nightman  or  other  be  suffered  to  empty 
a  vanlt  into  any  garden  near  about  the  dty.** 

CABS  TO  BB  HAD  OP  0NWROLB8OMB  PISH  OB  PLBSH, 
AND  OP  MrSTY  COBN. 

**  That  special  care  be  taken  that  no  stinking 
fish,  or  unwholesome  flesh,  ^r  musty  com,  or 
other  corrupt  fruits,  of  what  sort  soever,  be 
suffered  to  be  sold  about  the  dty,  or  any  part  of 
the  same. 

**  That  the  brewers  and  tippling-bouses  be 
kMked  unto,  for  musty  and  unwholesome  casks. 

••  ThaX  no  hogs,  dogs,  or  cats,  or  tame  pigeons, 
or  eoniesy  be  suffered  to  be  kept  within  any  part 


of  the  citv,  or  any  swine  to  be  or  stray  in  the 
streets  or  lanes,  but  that  such  swine  be  impounded 
by  the  beadle,  or  any  other  officer,  and  the  owner 
punished  according  to  the  act  of  oommon  coun- 
cil, and  that  the  dogs  be  killed  by  the  dog-killers 
appointed  for  that  purpose.** 

Ordbbs  concerning  lol)se  persons 
and  idle  assemblies. 

BEGOAES. 

"  Forasmuch  as  nothing  is  more  complained 
of  than  the  multitude  of  rogues  and  wandering 
beggars  that  swarm  in  every  place  about  the 
city,  being  a  great  cause  of  the  spreading  of  the  in- 
fection, and  will  not  be  avoided,  notwithstanding 
any  orders  that  have  been  given  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  therefore  now  ordered,  that  such  constables 
and  others,  whom  this  matter  may  any  way  con- 
cern, take  special  care  that  no  wandering  beggars 
be  suffered  in  the  streets  of  this  dty,  in  any 
fashion  or  manner  whatsoever,  upon  the  penalty 
provided  by  the  law,  to  be  duly  and  severely  ex- 
ecuted upon  them.** 

PLATS. 

**  That  all  plavs,  bear-baitings,  games,  singing 
of  ballads,  buckler,  play,  or  such  like  causes  of 
assemblies  of  people,  be  utteriy  prohibited,  and 
the  parties  offending  severely  punished  by  every 
alderman  in  his  waM.** 

PEASTINO  PROBraiTED. 

"  That  all  public  feasting,  and  particularly  by 
the  companies  of  this  city,  and  dinners  at  taverns, 
alehouses,  and  other  places  of  common  entertain- 
ment, be  forborne  till  further  order  and  allow- 
ance ;  and  that  the  money  thereby  spared  be 
preserved  and  employed  for  the  benefit  and  relief 
of  the  poor  visited  with  the  infection." 

TIPLINO-HOUSBS. 

"  That  disorderly  ttpling  in  taverns,  alehouses, 
coffee-houses,  and  cellars,  be  severelv  looked 
unto,  as  the  common  sin  of  this  time,  and  greatest 
occasion  of  dispersmg  the  plague ;  and  that  no 
company  or  person  be  suffered  to  remain  or  come 
into  any  tavern,  alehouse,  or  coffee-house,  to 
drink,  after  nine  of  the  dock  in  the  eveningi  ao- 
cording  to  the  andent  law  and  custom  of  this 
city,  upon  the  penalties  ordained  in  that  behalf. 
"  And  for  the  better  execution  of  these  orders, 
and  such  other  rules  and  directions  as  upon  fur- 
ther consideration  shall  be  found  needful,  it  is 
ordered  and  enjoined,  that  the  aldermen,  depu- 
ties, and  common  coundl-roen,  shall  meet  to- 
gether weekly,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  oltener  (as 
cause  shall  require),  at  some  one  general  place 
accustomed  in  their  respective  wards  (bdng  dear 
from  infection  of  the  plague),  to  consult  how  the 
said  orders  may  be  duly  put  in  execution ;  not  In- 
tondmg  that  any,  dwelling  in  or  near  places  infected, 
shall  come  to  the  said  meeting,  while  their  coming 
may  be  doubtful.  And  the  said  aldermen,  and 
deputies,  and  common  coundUmen,  in  thdr  se> 
veral  wards,  mav  put  in  execution  any  other 
good  orders  that  by  them,  at  their  said  meetings^ 
shall  be  conceived  and  devised,  for  the  preserva. 
tion  of  his  majesty's  subjecte  from  the  in- 
fection.*' 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Gborob  Watebman,  )  o.^-^ 
Sir  Charles  Dob,  J  «»«T^- 
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I  need  not  say  that  these  orders  extended  only 
to  such  places  as  were  within  the  lord  mayor's 
jurisdiction ;  so  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  the 
justices  of  the  peace  within  those  parishes  and 
places  as  were  called  the  hamlets  and  out-parts, 
took  the  same  method :  as  I  remember,  the  orders 
for  shutting  up  of  houses  did  not  take  place  so  soon 
on  our  side,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the  plague 
did  not  reach  to  these  eastern  parts  of  the  town, 
at  least  not  beg^  to  be  very  violent  till  the  be- 
ginning of  August.  For  example,  the  whole  bQl, 
A-om  the  llth  to  the  18th  of  July,  was  1,761,  yet 
there  died  but  seventy-one  of  the  plague  in  all 
those  parishes  we  call  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
they  were  as  follows : — 

Aldgata  14  84  <6 

Stepney  3S    the  next   58  and  to  the  f  8 

WUtechapel  21  week  was  48  litof  Ai|g.  79 
Bt  Kath.  Tower  t  tints:  4  thna:  4 
Trin-Minorice     114 

71  148  828 

It  was,  indeed,  coming  on  amain;  for  the  bu- 
rials that  same  week  were  in  the  next  adjoining 
parishes  thus : 

S^  Lea.,  flhoredltch   84  flie  next  week  84  to  the  lit  118 
BlBot,Btohopante  85 
gt  GHles's,  Crippl.     218 


prodigloaaly    105  of  August  116 
increased,  aa  421      thus :      554 


842 


810 


780 


This  shutting  up  of  houses  was  at  first  counted 
a  very  cruel  and  unchristian  method,  and  the 
poor  people  so  confined  made  bitter  lamentations. 
Complaints  of  the  sevesity  of  it  were  also  daily 
brought  to  my  lord  mayor,  of  houses  cause- 
lessly (and  some  maliciously)  shut  up.  I  cannot 
say,  but  upon  inquiry,  many  that  complained  so 
loudly  were  found  in  a  condition  to  be  continued; 
and  others  again,  iospection  bdngmade  upon  the 
sick  person,  and  the  sickness  not  appearing  in- 
fections, or  if  uncertain,  yet,  on  his  being  content 
to  be  carried  to  the  pest-house,  were  released. 

It  is  true  that  the  locking  up  the  doors  of 
people*^  houses,  and  setting  a  watchman  there 
night  and  day  to  prevent  their  stirring  out,  or 
any  coming  to  them,  when,  perhaps,  the  sound 
people  of  die  Aimily  might  have  escaped  if  they 
had  been  removed  from  the  sick,  looked  very 
hard  and  cruel ;  and  many  people  perished  in 
these  miserable  confinements,  which  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  would  not  have  been  distempered 
If  they  had  had  libertv,  though  the  plague  was 
in  the  bouse ;  at  which  the  people  were  very 
clamorous  and  uneasy  at  first,  and  several  vio- 
lences were  committed,  and  hijories  offered  to 
the  men  who  were  set  to  watch  the  houses  so 
shut  up ;  also,  several  people  broke  out  by  force 
in  many  traces,  as  I  shall  observe  by-and  bye ; 
but  It  was  a  public  good  that  justified  the  private 
mischief  t  and  there  was  no  obtaining  the  least 
mitigation  by  any  application  to  magistrates  or 

Kvemment,  at  that  time  at  least,  not  that  I 
ard  of.  This  put  the  people  upon  aU  manner 
of  stratagem,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  out ; 
and  it  would  fill  a  little  volume  to  set  &mn  the 
arts  used  by  the  people  of  such  houses  to  shut 
tha  eyes  of  the  watchmen  who  were  employed, 
to  deceive  them,  and  to  escape  or  break  out  from 
them,  in  which  fr^uent  scuffles  uid  some  mis- 
chief happened;  of  which,  by  Itself. 
As  t  went  along  Honndsditch  one  morning, 


about  eight  o*b1ock,  there  was  a  great  noise ;  ft 
is  true,  indeed,  there  was  not  much  crowd,  be- 
cause people  were  not  very  free  to  gather  to- 
gether, or  to  stav  long  together  when  they  were 
there,  nor  did  I  stay  long  there ;  but  the  outcry 
was  loud  enough  to  prompt  my  curiosity,  and  I 
called  to  one  who  looked  out  of  a  window,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

A  watchman,  it  seems,  had  been  employed  to 
keep  his  post  at  the  door  of  a  house  which  was 
infectad,  or  said  to  be  infected,  and  was  shut  up ;  he 
had  been  there  all  night  for  two  nights  together, 
as  he  told  his  story,  and  the  day  watchman  had 
been  there  one  day,  and  was  now  coine  to  relieve 
him.  An  this  while  no  noise  had  been  heard  In 
the  house,  no  liffht  had  been  seen ;  they  called 
for  nothing,  sent  him  of  no  errands,  which  used 
to  be  the  chief  business  of  the  watchmen ;  neither 
had  they  given  him  any  disturbance,  as  he  said, 
from  the  Monday  afternoon,  when  he  heard  great 
crying  and  screaming  in  the  house,  which,  as  he 
supposed,  was  occasioned  by  some  of  the  family 
dying  just  at  that  time.  It  seems  the  night  be- 
fore, the  dead  cart*  as  it  was  called,  had  been 
stopped  there,  and  a  servant  maid  had  been 
brought  down  to  the  door  dfead,  and  the  buriera^ 
or  bearers,  as  thev  were  called,  put  her  into  tha 
cart,  wrapped  only  in  a  green  rug,  and  carried 
her  away. 

The  watehman  bad  knocked  at  the  door,  it 
seems,  when  he  heard  that  noise  and  crying,  an 
above,  and  nobody  ansi^ered  a  great  while ;  but  at 
last  one  looked  out,  and  said,  with  an  angry 
quick  tone,  and  yet  a  kind  of  crying  voice,  or  a 
voice  of  one  that  was  crying,  •*  What  do  ye  want, 
that  ye  make  such  a  knocking  ?  **  He  answered, 
**  I  am  the  watchman ;  how  do  you  do  ?  what  is 
the  matter?"  The  person  answered,  *•  What  is 
that  to  you  ?  Stop  the  dead  cart.**  This,  it 
seems,  was  about  one  o'clock.  Soon  after,  aa 
the  fellow  said,  he  stopped  the  dead  cart,  and  then 
knocked  again,  but  nobody  answered.  He  con- 
tinued knocking,  and  the  bellman  called  out  se- 
veral times — **  Bring  out  your  dead  ! "  but  nobody 
answered,  till  the  man  that  drove  the  cart,  being 
called  to  other  houses,  would  stay  no  longer,  and 
drove  away. 

The  watchman  knew  not  what  to  make  o. 
ail  this,  so  he  let  them  alone  till  the  rooming- 
man,  or  day-watchman,  as  they  called  him,  came 
to  relieve  him,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  par- 
ticulars ;  they  knocked  at  the  door  a  great  while, 
but  nobody  answered;  and  they  observed  that 
the  whidow  or  casement  at  which  the  person  had 
looked  out  who  had  answered  before  continued 
open,  being  up  two  pair  of  stairs. 

Upon  this  the  two  men,  to  satle^  thefr  curi- 
osity, got  a  long  ladder,  and  one  oi  thetn  went 
up  to  the  window  and  looked  into  the  room, 
where  he  saw  a  woman  lying  dead  upon  the 
floor  in  a  dismal  manner,  bavins  no  dotbes  on 
her  but  her  shift ;  but  though  he  called  aloud, 
and  putting  in  his  long  staff,  knocked  hard  on 
the  floor,  yet  nobody  stirred  or  answered ; 
neither  could  he  hear  any  noise  in  the  house. 

He  came  down  again  upon  this,  and  acquainted 
his  fellow,  who  went  up  also,  and  findina  it  just 
so,  they  resolved  to  acquaint  either  the  lord 
mayor  or  some  other  magistrate  of  it,  but  did 
not  offer  to  go  in  at  the  window.    Hie  magis- 
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tfsU^  It  tMas,  upon  the  iofotinatloti  of  the  tiro 
meiift  efderod  the  hooM  to  be  broke  oped,  a 
eonidtabie  and  other  persons  bejogr  apoointed  to 
be  present  that  nothing  might  be  phinaered ;  and 
aeeordfaig  it  was  so  done,  when  nobody  was 
fbnnd  in  the  house  but  that  yonng  woman,  who, 
osTing  been  Infected,  end  past  recorery,  the  rest 
had  left  her  to  die  by  herself,  and  were  erery  one 
gone,  having  found  some  way  to  delode  the 
watchman,  end  to  get  open  the  door,  or  get  ont^ 
at  some  back  door,  or  over  the  tops  of  the 
booses,  so  that  he  knew  nothhig  of  it ;  and  as 
to  those  cries  and  shrieks  whidi  he  heard,  it  was 
supposed  they  were  the  passionate  cries  of  the 
family  at  the  bitter  parting,  which,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  to  them  all,  this  being  the  sister  to  the  mis- 
tress of  the  familv*  The  man  of  the  house,  bis 
wife,  several  children  and  servants,  (>eing  all 
I  gone  and  fied,  whether  sick  or  sound,  that  I  could 
I  never  leani,  nor  indeed  did  I  make  much  inquiry 
after  it. 

Many  such  eseapes  were  made  out  of  infected 
houses,  as  particularly,  when  the  watchman  was 
sent  of  some  errand,  fbr  it  was  his  business  to  go 
of  any  errand  that  the  fEunily  sent  him  of,  that  is 
CO  say,  for  necessaries,  such  as  food  and  physic, 
to  fetch  physicians,  if  they  would  come,  or  sur- 
geons, or  nurses,  or  to  ot^er  the  dead-cart  and 
the  like,  but  with  this  condltiott  too,  that  when 
he  went  he  was  to  lock  up  the  outer  door  of  the 
bouse  and  take  the  key  away  with  him.  To 
evade  this,  and  cheat  the  watchmen,  people  got 
two  or  three  keys  made  to  their  locks,  or  they 
found  ways  to  unscrew  the  locks,  such  as  were 
screwed  on,  and  so  take  off  the  lock,  being  in  the 
ioskle  of  the  house ;  and  wbUe  they  sent  away 
the  watchman  to  the  market,  to  the  bakehouse, 
or  fin*  one  trifle  or  another,  open  the  door,  and 
1^  out  as  often  as  they  pleasea.  But  this  being 
found  out,  the  officers  afterwards  had  orders  to 
padlock  up  the  doors  on  the  outside,  and  place 
boHs  on  them  as  they  thought  fit. 

At  another  house,  as  I  was  informed,  in  the 
street  neat  within  Aldgate,  a  whole  funlly  was 
shut  mp  and  locked  in,  because  the  maid  serVaot 
was  twen  siek.  The  master  of  the  house  had 
oMBpiahied  by  hb  friends  to  the  next  alderman, 
!  and  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  had  consented  to 
have  the  maid  carried  to  the  pest-house,  but  was 
refosed,  so  the  door  was  marked  with  a  red 
cross,  a  padlock  en  the  outside,  as  above,  and  a 
watchman  set  to  keep  the  door  according  to 
public  order. 

Aftet  the  master  of  the  house  found  there  was 
no  reinedy,  but  that  be,  his  wife  and  bis  chUdren 
were  to  be  locked  up  with  this  poor  distempered 
servant,  he  called  to  the  watchmau,  and  tola  him 
he  must  go  then  and  fetch  a  nurse  for  them,  to 
attend  tlSs  poor  girl,  for  that  it  would  be  certain 
death  to  them  all  to  oblige  them  to  nurse  her, 
and  told  him  plainly  that  if  he  would  not  do 
thit  the  maid  must  perish  cither  of  the  distemper, 
«r  he  starved  for  want  of  food,  for  he  was  resolved 
tone  of  his  fomlly  should  go  near  her,  and  she 
lay  In  the  garret,  four  story  high,  where  she 
eonld  not  err  out  or  call  to  anybody  for  help. 

The  waAcnman  consented  to  that,  and  went 
and  fetched  a  nurse  as  he  was  appohited,  and 
hrougm  lief  to  them  the  same  evening.  During 
thtt  Mlttiral,  ttie  mttter  of  the  house  took  hii 


saac 


,  to  break  k  large  hole  through  his 
s66p  into  a'  bulk  or  stall,  where  formerly  a  cobbler 
had  sat,  before  or  under  his  shop  Window,  but 
the  tenant,  as  may  be  supposed,  at  such  a  dismal 
time  as  that,  was  dead  or  removed,  and  so  he 
had  the  key  In  his  own  keeping.  Having  made 
his  way  into  this  stall,  which  he  could  not  have 
done  if  the  man  had  been  at  the  door,  the  noise 
he  was  obliged  to  make  being  such  as  would 
have  alarmed  the  watchman ;  I  say,  having  made 
his  way  into  this  sUill,  he  sat  still  tUl  the  watch- 
man  returned  with  the  nurse,  and  all  the  neat 
day  also  ;  but  the  night  following,  having  con- 
trived to  send  the  watchinan  of  another  trifling 
errand,  which,  as  I  take  It,  was  to  an  apothecary's 
for  a  plaster  for  the  maid,  which  he  was  to  stay 
for  the  making  up,  or  some  other  such  errand 
that  might  secure  his  staying  some  time,  in 
that  time  he  conveyed  himself  and  all  his  fomQy 
out  of  the  house,  and  left  the  nurse  and  the 
watchman  to  bury  the  poor  Wench;  that  is, 
throw  her  mto  the  cart,  and  take  eare  of  the 
house. 

I  could  give  a  great  many  such  stories  as  these^ 
diverting  enough,  which  In  the  long  course  of 
that  dismal  year  t  met  with,  that  te,  heard  of, 
and  which  are  very  certain  to  be  true,  or  verv 
near  the  truth  ;  that  is  to  say,  true  in  the  general, 
for  no  man  could  at  sUch  a  time  learn  all  the 
particulars.  There  was,  likewise^  violence  used 
with  the  watchmen,  as  was  reported,  in  abund- 
ance of  places ;  and  I  believe  that  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  visitation  to  the  end  there  was  not 
less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them  killed,  or  so 
wounded  as  to  be  taken  up  for  dead ;  which  was 
supposed  to  be  done  by  the  people  in  the  infected 
houses  which  Were  shut  up,  and  where  they  at- 
tempted to  come  out,  and  were  opposed. 

Nor  indeed  could  less  be  expected,  for  here 
were  as  many  prisons  in  the  town  as  there  were 
houses  shut  up ;  and  as  the  peo]de  shut  up  or 
imprisoned  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  only  shut  up 
because  miserable,  ft  was  really  the  more  intole- 
rable to  them. 

It  had  also  this  difference,  that  every  prison. 
as  we  call  it,  had  but  one  gaoler,  and  as  he  had 
the  whole  house  to  guard,  and  that  many  houses 
were  so  situated  as  that  they  had  several  ways 
out,  some  more,  some  less,  and  some  into  several 
streets,  it  was  impossible  for  one  man  so  to  guard 
all  the  passages  as  t6  prevent  the  escape  of 
people  made  desperate  by  the  frieht  of  their  ch- 
cumstances  by  the  resentment  of  their  usage,  or 
by  the  raging  of  the  distemper  itself;  so  that 
they  would  talk  to  the  watchman  on  ond  side  of 
the  house  while  the  family  made  their  escape  at 
another. 

For  example,  in  Coleman  street  there  are 
abundance  oi  alleys,  as  appears  still.  A  house 
was  shut  up  in  that  they  caJl  White*s  alley,  and 
this  house  nad  a  back  window,  not  a  door,  into 
a  court,  which  had  a  patsage  into  Bell  alley :  a 
watchman  was  set  by  the  constable  at  the  door 
of  this  house,  and  there  he  stood,  or  his  comrade, 
night  and  day,  while  the  family  went  all  away  In 
the  evening,  out  of  that  window  into  the  court, 
and  left  the  p6or  feDows  wardhig  and  watching 
for  near  a  fortnight 

Not  far  from  the  same  place  they  blowed  up  a 
watchman  with  gunpowder,  and  burnt  the  poor 
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fellow  dreadfully ;  and  whQe  he  made  hideous 
cries,  and  nobody  would  yenture  to  come  near  to 
help  him,  the  whole  family  that  were  able  to 
stir  got  out  at  the  windows  one  story  high,  two 
that  were  left  sick  calling  out  for  help ;  core  was 
taken  to  give  them  nurses  to  look  afler  them, 
but  the  persons  fled  were  never  found  till  alter 
the  plague  was  abated  they  returned,  but  as 
nothing  could  be  proved,  so  nothing  could  be 
done  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  considered  too,  that  as  these  were 
prisons  without  bars  or  bolts,  which  our  common 
prisons  are  fiirnished  with,  so  the  people  let  them- 
selves down  out  of  their  windows,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  watchman,  bringing  swords  or  pistols 
in  their  hands,  and  threatening  the  poor  wretch 
to  shoot  hun  if  he  stirred  or  cafled  for  help. 

In  other  cases  some  had  gardens,  and  walls,  or 
pales,  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  or 
yards  and  back  houses ;  and  these  by  friendship 
and  entreaties  would  get  leave  to  get  over  those 
walls  or  pales,  and  so  go  out  at  their  neighbours* 
doors ;  or  by  giving  money  to  their  servants,  get 
them  to  let  them  through  in  the  night ;  so  that, 
in  short,  the  shutting  up  of  houses  was  in  nowise 
to  be  depended  upon ;  neither  did  it  answer  the 
end  at  all ;  serving  more  to  make  the  people  des- 
perate, and  drive  them  to  such  extremities  as 
that  they  would  break  out  at  all  adventures. 

And  that  which  was  still  worse,  those  that  did 
thus  break  out  spread  the  infection  &rther  by 
theu:  wandering  aoout  with  the  distemper  upon 
them  in  their  desperate  circumstances  than  tney 
would  otherwise  have  done;  for  whoever  con- 
siders all  the  particulars  in  such  cases  must 
acknowledge,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  the 
severity  of  those  confinements  made  many  people 
desperate,  and  made  them  run  out  of  their  houses 
at  all  hazards,  and  with  the  plague  visibly  upon 
them,  not  knowing  either  whither  to  go,  or  what 
to  do,  or  indeed  what  they  did ;  and  many  that 
did  so  were  driven  to  dreadful  exigencies  and 
extremities,  and  perished  in  the  streets  or  fields 
for  mere  want,  or  dropped  down  by  the  raging 
violence  of  the  fever  upon  them.  Others  wan- 
dered into  the  country,  and  went  forward  any 
way  as  their  desperation  guided  them,  not  know- 
ing whither  they  went  or  would  go ;  till,  faint  and 
tired,  and  not  getting  any  relief,  the  houses  and 
villages  on  the  road  revising  to  admit  them  to 
lodge,  whether  infected  or  no,  they  have  perished 
by  the  road-side,  or  gotten  into  bams  and  died 
there,  none  daring  to  come  to  them,  or  relieve 
them,  though  perhaps  not  infected,  for  nobody 
would  believe  them. 

On  the  other  'hand,  when  the  plague  at  first 
seized  a  family,  that  is  to  say,  when  any  one  of 
the  family  had  gone  out,  and  unwarily  or  other- 
wise catcned  the  distemper,  and  brought  it  home, 
it  was  certainly  known  by  the  family  before  it  was 
known  to  the  officers,  who,  as  you  will  see. by 
the  order,  were  appomted  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  all  sick  persons  when  they 
beard  of  their  being  sick. 

In  this  interval  between  their  being  taken  sick 
and  the  examiner's  coming,  the  master  of  the 
house  had  leisure  and  liberty  to  remove  himself 
or  all  his  family,  if  he  knew  whither  to  go,  and 
many  did  so ;  but  the  great  disaster  was  that 
many  did  thus,  after  they  were  really  infected 


themselves,  and  so  carried  the  disease  into  the 
houses  of  those  who  were  so  hospitable  as  to 
receive  them,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
very  cruel  and  ungrateful 

And' this  was,  in  part,  the  reason  of  the  general 
notion,  or  scandal  rather,  which  went  about  of  the 
temper  of  people  infected ;  namely,  that  they  did 
not  take  the  least  care,  or  make  any  scruple  of 
infecting  others ;  though  I  cannot  saf  but  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  it  too,  but  not  so  general 
as  was  reported  What  natural  reason  could  be 
given  for  so  wicked  a  thing,  at  a  time  when  they 
might  conclude  themselves  just  going  to  appear 
at  the  bar  of  divine  justice,  I  know  not.  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
religion  and  principle,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
to  generosity  and  humanity ;  but  I  may  speak  of 
that  again. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  people  made  deq;>erato 
by  the  apprehensions  of  their  being  shut  up,  and 
their  breaking  out  by  stratagem  or  force,  either 
before  or  after  they  were  shut  up,  whose  misery 
was  not  lessened  when  they  were  out,  but  sadly 
increased;  on  the  other  hand,  many  that  thus 
got  away  had  retreats  to  go  to,  and  other  houses, 
where  they  locked  themselves  up,  and  kept  hid 
till  the  plague  was  over ;  and  many  families,  fore- 
seeing the  approach  of  the  distemper,  laid  up 
stores  of  provisions  sufficient  for  their  whole 
fkmHies,  and  shut  themselves  up,  and  that  so  en- 
tirely, that  they  were  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
till  the  infection  was  quite  ceased,  and  then  came 
abroad  sound  and  well  I  might  recollect  several 
such  as  these,  and  give  you  the  particulars  of 
their  management;  for,  doubtless,  it  was  the 
most  efibctual  secure  step  that  could  be  taken  for 
such  whose  circumstances  would  not  admit  them 
to  remove,  or  who  had  not  retreats  abroad  pro- 
per for  the  case ;  for,  in  beinf  thus  shut  up,  they 
were  as  if  they  had  been  a  hundred  mUes  off: 
nor  do  I  remember  that  any  one  of  those  families 
miscarried.  Among  these  several  Dutch  mer- 
chants were  particulariy  remarkable,  who  kept 
their  houses  like  little  garrisons  besieged,  suffer- 
ing none  to  go  in  or  out,  or  come  near  them ; 
particularly  one  in  a  court  in  Throckmorton 
street,  whose  house  looked  into  Draper's  garden. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  case  of  famUies  in. 
fected,  and  shut  up  by  the  magistrates;  the  mi* 
sery  of  those  families  is  not  to  be  expressed,  and 
it  was  generally  in  such  houses  that  we  heard  the 
most  dUmal  shrieks  and  outcries  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple, terrified  and  even  frightened  to  death  by  the 
sight  of  the  condition  of  their  dearest  relations, 
and  by  the  terror  of  being  imprisoned  as  they 
were. 

I  remember— and  while  I  am  writing  this  story 
I  think  I  hear  the  very  sound  of  it — a  certain 
lady  had  an  only  daughter,  a  young  maiden 
about  nineteen  years  old,  and  who  was  possessed 
of  a  very  considerable  fortune ;  they  were  only 
lodgers  in  the  house  where  they  were :  the  young 
woman,  her  mother,  and  the  maid,  had  been 
abroad  on  some  occasion,  I  do  not  remember 
what,  for  the  house  was  not  shut  up ;  but  about 
two  hours  after  they  came  home  the  young  lady 
complained  she  was  not  well ;  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  she  vomited,  and  had  a  violent  pain  in 
her  head.  <*  Pray  God,"  says  her  mother*  iii  a 
terrible  fright,  **  my  child  has  Dot  the  distemper !" 
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The  pain  in  her  head  increasing,  her  mother 
ordered  the  bed  to  be  warmed,  and  resolved  to 
put  her  to  bed,  and  prepared  to  give  her  things 
to  sweat,  which  was  the  ordinary  remedy  to  be 
taken  when  the  first  apprehensions  of  the  dis- 
temper b^an. 

While  the  bed  was  airing  the  mother  undressed 
the  young  woman,  and  just  as  she  was  laid  down 
io  bed,  she,  looking  upon  her  body  with  a  candle, 
immediately  discovered  the  fatal  tokens  on  the 
inside  of  her  thighs.  Her  mother,  not  being  able 
to  contain  herself  threw  down  her  candle  and 
screeched  out  in  such  a  frightful  manner  that  it 
was  enough  to  place  horror  upon  the  stoutest 
heart  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  one  scream,  or 
one  cry,  but,  the  fright  having  seized  her  spirits, 
she  fainted  first,  then  recovered,  then  ran  all 
over  the  house,  up  the  stairs  and  down  the  stairs, 
like  one  distracted*  and  indeed  really  was  dis- 
tracted, and  continued  screeching  and  crying  out 
for  several  hours,  void  of  all  sense,  or,  at  least, 
government  of  her  senses,  and,  as  I  was  told, 
never  came  thoroughly  to  herself  again :  as  to  the 
young  maiden,  she  was  a  dead  corpse  from  that 
moment ;  for  the  gangrene  which  occasions  the 
spots  had  spread  over  her  whole  body,  and  she 
died  in  less  than  two  hoars :  but  still  the  mother 
contmued  crymg  out,  not  knowing  anything  more 
of  her  chfld  several  hours  after  sho  was  dead.  It 
is  so  long  ago  that  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think 
the  mother  never  recovered,  but  died  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  case,  and  I  am 
therefore  the  more  particular  in  it  because  I 
came  so  much  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;  but  there 
were  innumerable  such  like  cases;  and  it  was 
seldom  that  the  weekly  bill  came  in  but  there 
were  two  or  three  put  in  frightened,  that  is,  that 
may  well  be  called  frightened  to  death :  but,  be- 
sides those  who  were  so  frightened  as  to  die  upon 
the  spot,  there  were  great  numbers  frightened  to 
other  extremes,  some  frightened  out  of  their 
senses,  some  out  of  their  memory,  and  some  out 
of  their  understanding :  but  I  return  to  the  shut- 
tii^  np  of  houses. 

As  several  people,  I  say,  got  out  of  their  houses 
by  stratagem  after  they  were  shut  up,  so  others 
got  out  by  bribing  the  watchmen,  and  giving 
them  money  to  let  them  go  privately  out  in  the 
night.  I  must  confess  I  thought  it  at  that  time 
tiie  most  innocent  corruption  or  bribery  that  any 
man  could  be  guilty  of;  and  therefore  could  not 
but  pity  the  poor  men,  and  think  it  was  hard 
when  three  of  those  watchmen  were  publicly 
whipped  through  the  streets  for  suffbring  people  to 
go  out  of  houses  shut  up. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  severity,  money  pre- 
vailed with  the  poor  men,  and  many  families 
found  means  to  make  sallies  out,  and  escape  that 
way,  after  they  had  been  shut  up ;  but  these  were 
generally  such  as  had  some  places  to  retire  to : 
and  though  there  was  no  easy  passing  the  roads 
any  whither  after  the  Ist  of  August,  yet  there 
were  many  ways  of  retreat,  and  particularly,  as  I 
hinted,  some  got  tents,  and  set  them  up  in  the 
fields,  canying  beds,  or  straw,  to  lie  on,  and  pro- 
visions to  eat,  and  so  lived  in  them  as  hermits  in 
a  cell ;  for  nobody  would  venture  to  come  near 
them,  and  several  stories  were  told  of  such ;  some 
comical,  some  tragical,  some  who  lived  like  wan- 


dering pilgrims  in  the  deserts,  and  escaped  by 
making  themselves  exiles  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  credited,  and  who  yet  enjoyed 
more  liberty  than  was  to  be  expected  in  such 
coses. 

I  have  by  me  a  story  of  two  brothers  and  their 
kinsman,  who,  being  single  men,  but  that  had 
stayed  in  the  city  too  long  to  get  away,  and,  in* 
deed,  not  knowing  where  to  go  to  have  any  re- 
treat, nor  having  wherewith  to  travel  far,  took  a 
course  for  their  own  preservation,  which,  though 
in  itself  at  first  desperate,  yet  was  so  natural  that 
it  may  be  wondered  that  no  more  did  so  at  that 
time.  They  were  but  of  mean  condition,  and  yet 
not  so  very  poor  as  that  they  could  not  furnish 
themselves  with  some  little  conveniences,  such 
as  might  serve  to  keep  life  and  soul  together; 
and,  finding  the  distemper  increasing  in  a  terri- 
ble manner,  they  resolved  to  shift  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  to  be  gone. 

One  of  them  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  late 
wars,  and,  before  that,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
having  been  bred  to  no  particular  employment 
but  his  arms,  and,  besides,  being  wounded  and  not 
able  to  work  very  hard,  had  for  some  time  been 
employed  at  a  baker*s  of  sea-biscuit  in  Wapping. 

The  brother  of  this  man  was  a  seaman  too,  but, 
somehow  or  other,  had  been  hurt  of  one  leg,  that 
he  could  not  go  to  sea,  but  had  woriced  for  his 
living  at  a  saitmaker's  in  Wapping,  or  there- 
abouts ;  and,  being  a  good  husband,  had  laid  up 
some  money,  and  was  the  richest  of  the  three. 

The  third  man  was  a  joiner  or  carpenter  by 
trade,  a  handv  fellow ;  and  he  had  no  wealth  but 
his  basket  of  tools,  with  the  help  of  which  he 
could  at  any  time  get  his  livmg,  such  a  time  as 
this  excepted,  wherever  he  went ;  and  he  lived 
near  Shadwell. 

They  all  lived  in  Stepney  parish,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  being  the  last  that  was  infected,  or  at 
least  violently,  they  stayed  there  till  they  evi- 
dently saw  the  plague  was  abating  at  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and  conung  towards  the  east, 
where  they  lived. 

The  story  of  those  three  men,  if  the  reader 
will  be  content  to  have  me  give  it  in  their  own 
persons,  without  taking  upon  me  either  to  vouch 
the  particulars,  or  answer  for  any  mistakes,  I  shall 
give  as  distinctly  as  I  can,  believing  the  history 
will  be  a  very  good  pattern  for  any  poor  man  to 
follow,  in  case  the  like  public  desolation  should 
happen  here ;  and  if  there  may  be  no  such  occa^ 
sion,  which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  us, 
still  the  story  may  have  its  uses  so  many  ways  as 
that  it  will,  I  hope,  never  be  said  that  the  relating 
has  been  unprofitable. 

I  say  all  this  previous  to  the  history,  having  yet, 
for  the  present,  much  more  to  say  before  I  quit 
my  own  part. 

I  went  lUl  the  first  part  of  the  time  freely  about 
the  streets,  though  not  so  freely  as  to  run  myself 
into  apparent  danger,  except  when  they  dog  the 
great  pit  in  the  church-yard  of  our  parish  of 
Aldgate ;  a  terrible  pit  it  was,  and  I  could  not 
resist  my  curiosity  to  go  and  see  it.  As  near  as 
I  may  judge,  it  was  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  broad;  and 
at  the  time  I  first  looked  at  it,  about  nine  feet 
deep ;  but  it  was  said  they  dug  it  near  twenty 
feet  deep  afterwards  in  one  part  of  it,  till  they 
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oopU  go  qo  4e9|Mr  for  (be  water;  for  they  had, 
It  leem^  dug  Mveral  |aroe  pit*  before  this ;  for 
tbouffh  the  plague  was  long  a-eomlpg  to  our 
parUn,  yet  vhen  it  did  come,  there  was  no  parish 
in  or  about  Londoa  where  it  raged  with  such 
violence  as  in  the  two  parishes  of  Aldgate  and 
Whitecbapel. 

They  had  dug  several  pits  in  another  ground, 
when  the  distemper  began  to  spread  in  our  parish, 
and  especially  when  the  dead-carts  began  to  go 
about,  w|iich  was  not  in  our  parish  till  the  be- 
ginning of  August.  Into  these  pits  they  had  put 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  bodies  each,  then  thev  made 
larger  holes,  wherein  they  buried  all  that  the  cart 
brought  in  a  week,  which,  by  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  August,  came  to  from  200  to  400  a  week, 
and  they  could  not  well  dig  them  larger,  because 
of  the  order  of  the  magistrates,  confinmg  them 
tq  leave  no  bodies  within  sia  feet  of  the  surface, 
and  the  water  coming  on  at  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feet,  they  could  not  well,  |  say,  put  more 
in  one  pit ;  but  now,  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, the  plague  raginr  in  a  dreadful  manner, 
and  the  number  of  buriau  in  our  parish  increas- 
ing to  more  than  was  ever  buried  in  any  parish 
alKmt  London  of  no  larger  extent,  they  ordered 
this  dreadful  gulf  to  be  dug,  for  such  it  was,  ra- 
ther than  a  pit. 

They  had  supposed  this  pit  would  have  sup- 
plied them  for  a  month  or  more  when  they  dug 
it,  and  some  blamed  the  church-wardens  for 
suffering  such  a  frightfhl  thing,  telling  them  they 
were  making  preparations  to  bury  the  whole 
parish,  and  the  like ;  but  time  made  it  appear 
the  church-wardens  knew  the  condition  of  the 
parish  better  than  they  did ;  for  the  pit  being 
finished  the  4th  of  September,  I  think  they  began 
to  bury  in  it  the  6th,  and  by  the  20th,  which  was 
just  two  weeks,  they  bad  thrown  into  it  1,114 
bodies,  when  they  were  obliged  to  fill  it  up,  the 
bodies  being  then  come  to  lie  within  six  feet  of 
the  surfiice.  I  doubt  not  but  there  may  be  some 
ancient  persons  alive  in  the  parish  who  can  jus< 
tify  the  fact  of  this,  and  are  able  to  show  even  in 
what  place  of  the  church-yard  the  pit  lay  better 
than  lean ;  the  mark  of  it  also  was  many  years 
to  be  seen  in  the  church-yard,  on  the  surface 
lying  in  length,  parallel  with  the  passage  which 

S»e8  by  the  west  wall  of  the  church-yard  out  of 
oundsditch,  and  turns  east  again  into  White- 
c)iapel,  coming  out  near  the  Three  Nuns  Inn. 

It  was  about  the  10th  of  September  that  my 
curiosity  led,  or  rather  drov^  me  to  go  and  see 
this  pit  again,  when  there  had  been  near  400 
people  buried  in  it ;  and  I  was  not  content  to  see 
it  m  the  day-time,  as  I  had  done  before,  for  then 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  have  been  seen 
but  the  loose  earth,  for  all  the  bodies  that  were 
thrown  in  were  immediately  covered  with  earth 
by  those  they  called  the  buriers,  which  at  other 
tunes  were  called  bearers ;  h^t  I  resolved  to  go 
in  the  night,  and  see  some  of  them  thrown  in. 

There  was  a  strict  order  to  prevent  people 
coming  to  thdie  pits,  and  that  was  only  to  prevent 
infection;  but  after  some  time  that  order  was 
more  necessary,  for  people  that  were  infected,  and 
near  their  end,  and  delirious  also,  would  run  to 
those  pits,  wrapped  m  blankets  or  rugs,  and 
throw  themselves  in,  and,  as  they  said,  bury 
themselves.    I  c^pqot  say  that  the  officers  suf- 


fered any  willingly  to  lie  tliere ;  but  I  have  heard 
that  in  a  great  pit  in  Flnsbury,  in  the  parish  of 
Cripplegate,  it  lying  open  then  to  the  fields,  for  it 
was  not  then  walled  about,  they  came  and  threw 
themselves  in,  and  expirisd  there  before  they 
threw  any  earth  upon  them ;  and  that  when  they 
came  to  bury  others,  and  found  them  there,  they 
were  quite  dead,  though  not  odd. 

This  may  serve  a  little  to  describe  the  dreadful 
condition  of  that  day,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
say  anythmg  that  is  able  to  give  a  true  idea  of 
it  to  those  who  did  not  see  it  other  than  this, 
that  it  was  indeed  very,  very,  very  dreadful,  and 
such  as  no  tongue  can  express. 

I  got  admittance  into  the  church-yard  by  being 
acquainted  with  the  sexton  who  attended,  who, 
though  he  did  not  refuse  me  at  ail,  yet  earnestly 
persuaded  me  not  to  go,  telling  me  very  seriously, 
for  he  was  a  good,  religious,  and  sensible  man, 
that  it  was,  indeed,  their  business  and  duty  to 
venture  and  run  all  hazards,  and  that  in  it  they 
might  hope  to  be  preserved ;  but  that  I  had  no 
apparent  c^ll  to  it  but  my  own  curiosity,  which 
he  said  he  believed  I  would  not  pretend  was 
sufficient  to  justify  my  running  that  hazard.  I 
told  him  I  had  been  pressed  in  my  mind  to  go, 
and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  an  instructing  sight, 
that  might  not  be  without  its  uses.  ''Nay,** 
says  the  good  man,  "if  you  will  vienture  tipon 
that  score,  in  the  name  of  God,  go  in ;  for  depend 
upon  it,  it  will  be  a  sermon  to  you,  it  may  be  the 
best  that  ever  you  heard  In  your  life.  It  is  a 
speaking  sight,'*  says  he,  "  and  has  a  voice  with 
it,  and  a  loud  one,  to  call  us  to  repentance." — 
And  with  that  he  opened  the  door,  and  said,  **  Gfo, 
if  you  wiil." 

His  discourse  had  shocked  my  resolution  a 
little,  and  I  stood  wavering  for  a  good  while,  but 
just  at  that  interval  I  saw  two  Imks  come  over 
from  the  end  of  the  Minories,  and  heard  the  bell- 
man, and  then  appeared  a  dead-cart,  as  they 
called  it,  coming  over  the  streets,  so  I  oould  no 
longer  resist  my  desire  of  seeing  it,  and  went  in ; 
there  was  nobody,  as  I  could  perceive  i^t  first,  in 
the  church-yard,  or  going  into  it,  but  the  buriers 
and  the  fellow  that  drove  the  cart,  or  rather  led 
the  horse  and  cart,  but  when  they  came  up  to  the 
pit,  they  saw  a  roan  go  to  and  again,  muffled  up 
m  a  brown  cloak,  and  making  motions  with  his 
hands,  under  his  cloak,  as  if  he  was  in  great 
agony,  and  the  buriers  immediately  gathered 
about  him,  supposing  he  was  one  of  those  poor 
delirious  or  desperate  creatures  that  used  to  pre* 
tend,  as  I  have  said,  to  bury  themselves.  He 
said  nothing,  as  he  walked  about,  but  two  or 
three  times  groaned  very  deeply  and  loud,  and 
sighed  as  he  would  break  his  heart 

When  the  buriers  came  up  to  him,  they  soon 
found  he  was  neither  a  person  infected  and  des- 
perate, as  I  have  observed  above,  or  a  person  dis- 
tempered in  mind,  but  one  oppressed  with  a 
dreadful  weight  of  grief  mdeed,  having  his  wife 
and  several  of  his  children,  all  in  the  cart,  that 
was  just  come  in  with  him,  and  he  followed  in  an 
agony  and  excess  of  sorrow.  He  mourned 
heartily,  as  it  was  easy  to  see,  but  with  a  kind  of 
masculine  grief,  that  could  not  give  iuelf  vent 
bv  tears,  and  calmly  desiring  the  buriers  to  let 
him  alone,  said  he  would  only  see  the  bodies 
thrown  in  and  go  away ;  so  they  left  importuning 
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liiai ;  bol  »•  fooocr  wm  tlie  e^  tumed  ronnd, 
aad  llw  bodiet  iho(  into  the  pit  promiieuoufly, 
whicti  w«s  a  furprite  to  him,  for  he  at  least  ex- 
pected tbejr  would  have  been  deoently  laid  in, 
though.  Indeed,  he  way  afterwarda  coovipccd 
that  vaa  iiapnicticahle ;  I  lay,  no  looner  did  he 
iee  the  sight,  but  he  cried  out  aloud,  unable  to 
contain  himself;  I  oonld  not  hear  what  he  said, 
but  h*  wont  backward  two  or  three  times,  aad 
fell  down  io  a  swoon.  The  buriers  ran  to  him, 
and  took  him  up,  and  hi  a  little  while  he  came 
to  himieU^  and  they  led  him  away  to  the  Pye 
Tafem,  over  agabst  the  end  of  Hounsditch, 
where,  it  seemSi  the  man  was  j^nown,  and  where 
they  took  care  of  him.  He  looked  into  the 
pit  agam  as  he  went  away,  but  the  bnners  had 
covered  the  bodies  so  immediately  with  throwing 
in  the  earth,  that  though  there  was  light  enough. 
for  tliera  was  lanWnif  and  eandles  in  them,  placed 
an  night  round  the  fides  of  the  pit  upon  the 
heape  of  earth,  seven  or  eight,  or  perhaps  more^ 
jgL  Botiiing  oould  be  seen. 

Tiiis  was  a  mourqftil  scene  indeed,  and  aflfected 
ma  almost  as  much  as  the  rest,  but  the  other 
was  awful  and  fall  of  terror.  The  cart  hsd  in  it 
sixteen  or  seventeen  bodies ;  some  were  wrapped 
up  in  linen  sheets,  some  in  rugs,  some  little 
other  than  naked,  or  so  loose  that  what  covar- 
mg  they  had  foil  from  them  bx  the  shootmg  out  of 
the  cart,  sod  they  ibil  quite  naked  among  the 
rest ;  bnt  the  matter  was  not  muoh  to  them,  or 
the  indecencv  much  to  any  one  else,  seeing  they 
were  all  dead,  and  were  to  be  huddled  together 
into  the  common  grave  of  mankind,  as  we  may 
call  it,  for  here  was  no  difference  made,  but  poor 
and  rich  went  together;  there  was  no  other 
way  oi  borials,  neither  was  it  possible  there 
should,  for  coiBns  were  not  to  be  had  for  the 
prodigious  numbers  that  fell  in  such  a  calamity 
asthia. 

It  was  reported,  by  way  of  scandal  upon  the 
borierSf  that  if  any  corpse  was  delivered  to  them 
dec^itly  woond  up,  as  we  called  it  then,  m  a 
winding  sheet,  tied  over  the  head  and  feet,  which 
soBse  iUd,  and  which  was  generally  of  good  linen ; 
I  say,  it  was  reported,  t^  the  buriers  were  so 
wieked  as  to  strip  them  in  the  cart,  and  carry 
tliem  quite  naked  to  the  ground ;  but  as  I  can- 
not eanly  credit  anytbmg  so  vile  among  Chris- 
tiana at  a  time  so  iilled  with  terrors  as  that 
wa%  I  can  only  reUte  it,  and  leave  it  undeter- 


Innnmerable  stories  also  went  about  of  the 
emd  beiiaviours  and  practices  of  nurses  who 
tended  tlie  sick,  and  of  their  hastening  on  the 
fate  of  those  they  tended  in  their  sickness,  but  I 
shall  say  more  of  this  hi  its  place. 

I  was  indeed  shocked  with  this  sight ;  it  almost 
overwiielmed  me,  and  I  went  away  with  my  beart 
most  afiHetad  and  fhll  of  the  most  afflicting 
tboogbts,  such  as  I  cannot  describe./  Just  at  my 
gomg  out  of  the  church,  and  turning  up  the 
street  towards  my  own  house,  I  saw  another 
cart  with  links  and  a  bellman  going  before,  com- 
ing out  of  Harrow  alley,  in  the  Butcher  row,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wav,  and  being,  as  I  per- 
ceived,  very  foil  of  dead  bodies,  it  went  directly 
over  tbo  street  also  toward  the  church ;  I  stood 
awhile,  bnt  I  bad  no  stomach  to  go  back  again 
to  sea  tho  sane  dismal  scene  over  agaui,  so  I 


went  directly  home,  where  I  oonld  not  hut  con- 
sider, with  thankfuhiessi  the  risk  I  had  run,  be- 
lieving 1  had  gotten  no  mjury,  as,  hideed,  I  had 
not 

Here  the  poor  unhappy  gentleman's  nief  came 
mto  my  head  agafai,  and  mdeed  I  could  not  but 
jshed  tears  in  the  reflection  upon  it,  perhaps 
imore  than  he  did  himself;  but  his  case  lay  so 
heavy  upon  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  prevail 
with  myself,  but  that  I  must  go  out  again  into 
the  street*  and  go  to  the  Pye  Tavern,  resolving 
to  inquire  what  became  of  him. 

|t  was  by  this  time  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  yet  the  poor  gentleman  was  there.  The 
truth  was,  the  people  of  the  house  knowing  him, 
had  entertained  him,  and  kept  him  there  all  the 
night,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  being  in- 
fected by  bim>  though  it  appeared  the  man  was 
perfectly  sound  himself. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  take  notice  of  this 
tavern ;  the  people  were  civil,  mannerly,  and  an 
obliging  sort  of  folks  enough,  and  had  till  this 
time  kept  their  house  open,  and  their  trade  go- 
ing on,  though  not  so  very  publicly  as  formeny; 
but  there  was  a  dreadful  set  of  fellows  that  used 
their  house,  and  who,  hi  the  middle  of  all  this 
horror,  met  there  every  night,  behaved  with  all 
the  revelling  and  roaring  extravagances,  as  is 
usual  for  such  people  to  do  at  other  times,  and 
indeed,  to  such  an  offensive  dogree,  that  the  very 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  grew  first 
ashamed,  and  then  terrified  at  them. 

They  sat  generally  in  a  room  next  the  street; 
and  as  they  always  kept  late  hours,  so  when  the 
dead-cart  came  across  the  street  end  to  go  into 
Hounsditch,  which  was  in  view  of  the  tavern 
windows,  they  would  frequently  open  the  win- 
dows as  soon  as  they  heard  the  bell  and  look  out 
at  them ;  and  as  they  might  often  hear  sad  la- 
mentations of  people  in  the  streets,  or  at  their 
windows,  as  the  carts  went  along,  they  would 
make  their  impudent  mocks  and  jeers  at  them, 
especially  if  they  heard  the  poor  people  call  upon 
God  to  have  mercy  upon  toem,  as  many  would 
do  at  those  times  iq  their  ordmary  passing  along 
the  streets. 

These  gentlemen  being  something  disturbed 
with  the  clutter  of  bringing  the  poor  gentleman 
into  the  house,  as  above,  were  nrst  angry,  and 
very  high  with  the  master  of  the  house,  for  sul^ 
^ring  such  a  fellow,  as  they  called  him,  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  grave  hito  their  house ;  bpt 
being  answered  that  the  man  was  a  neighbour, 
and  that  he  was  sound,  but  overwhelmed  with 
the  calamity  or  his  family,  and  the  like,  they 
turned  their  anger  into  ridiculing  the  man,  and 
his  sorrow  for  his  wife  and  children ;  taunting 
him  with  want  of  courage  to  leap  into  the  great 
pit,  and  go  to  Heaven,  as  they  jeeringly  expressed 
It,  along  with  them ;  adding  some  very  profonoi 
and  even  blasphemous  expressions. 

They  were  at  this  vile  work  when  I  came  back 
to  the  house,  as  for  as  I  could  see,  though  the 
man  sat  still,  mute,  and  disconsolate,  and  their 
I  affronts  could  not  divert  his  sorrow,  yet  he  was 
I  both  grieved  and  offended  at  their  discourse: 
jupon  this,  I  gently  reproved  them,  being  well 
enough  acquainted  with  their  characters,  and  not 
unknown  in  person  to  two  of  them. 
I     They  hnmediately  fell  upon  me  with  ill  Ian- 
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guage  and  oaths :  asked  we  what  I  did  out  of 
my  grave  at  such  a  time,  when  so  many  honester 
men  were  carried  into  the  church-yard?  and 
why  I  was  not  at  home,  saying  my  prayers, 
against  the  dead-cart  came  for  me  ?  and  the  like. 
I  was  indeed  astonished  at  the  impudence  of 
the  men,  though  not  at  aJl  discomposed  at  their 
treatment  of  me :  however,  I  kept  my  temper. 
I  tdd  them,  that  though  I  defied  them,  or  any 
man  in  the  world,  to  tax  me  with  any  dishonesty, 
yet  I  acknowledged  that,  in  this  terrible  judg- 
ment of  God,  many  better  than  I  were  swept 
away,  and  carried  to  their  grave :  but  to  answer 
their  question  directly,  the  case  was,  that  I  was 
mercifully  preserved  by  that  great  God,  whose 
name  they  had  blasphemed  and  taken  in  vain, 
by  cursing  and  swearing  in  a  dreadful  manner ; 
and  that  I  believed  I  was  preserved  in  particular, 
among  other  ends  of  his  goodness,  that  I  might 
reprove  them  for  their  audacious  boldness,  in 
behaving  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  an  aw- 
ful time  as  this,  especially  for  their  jeering  and 
mocking  at  an  honest  genueman,  and  a  neighbour, 
for  some  of  them  knew  him,  who  they  saw  was 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow^  for  the  breaches 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  moke  upon  his 
iamily. 

I  cannot  call  exactly  to  mind  the  hellish  abo- 
minable raillery  which  was  the  return  they  made 
to  that  talk  of  mine,  being  provoked,  it  seems, 
that  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  be  free  with 
them;  nor,  if  I  could  remember,  would  I  fill 
my  account  with  any  of  the  words,  the  horrid 
oaths,  curses,  and  vile  expressions,  such  as,  at 
that  time  of  the  day,  even  the  worst  and  ordi- 
nariest  people  in  the  street  would  not  use ;  for 
except  such  hardened  creatures  as  these,  the 
most  wicked  wretches  that  could  be  found,  had 
at  that  time  some  terror  upon  their  minds  of  the 
hand  of  that  power  which  could  thus,  in  a  mo- 
ment, destroy  them. 

But  that  which  was  the  worst  in  all  their 
devilish  language  was,  that  thev  were  not  afraid 
to  blaspheme  God,  and  talk  athelstically ;  mak- 
ing a  jest  at  my  calling  the  Plague  the  hand  of 
God,  mocking,  and  even  laughing  at  the  word 
judgment,  as  if  the  providence  of  God  had  no 
concern  in  the  inflicting  such  a  desolating  stroke  ; 
and  that  the  people  calling  upon  God,  as  they 
saw  the  carts  carrying  away  the  dead  bodies, 
was  all  enthusiastic,  absurd,  and  impertinent. 

I  made  them  some  reply,  such  as  I  thought 
proper,  but  which  I  found  was  so  far  from  put- 
ting a  check  to  their  horrid  way  of  speaking, 
that  it  made  them  rail  the  more ;  so  that  I  con> 
fess  it  filled  me  with  horror  and  a  kind  of  rage, 
and  I  came  away,  as  I  tola  them,  lest  the  hand 
of  that  judgment  which  had  visited  the  whole 
city  should  glorify  his  vengeance  upon  them,  and 
all  that  were  near  them. 

They  received  all  reproof  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  made  the  greatest  mockery  that 
was  possible  for  them  to  do  at  me,  giving  me 
all  the  opprobrious  insolent  scoffs  that  they 
oould  think  of,  for  preaching  to  them,  as  they 
called  it,  which  indeed  grieved  me,  rather  than 
angered  me ;  and  I  went  away  blessing  God,  how- 
ever, in  my  mind,  that  1  had  not  spared  them, 
though  they  had  insulted  me  so  much. 

They  continued  this  wretched  course  three  or 


four  days  after  this,  continually  mocking  and 
jeering  at  all  that  showed  themselves  religious 
or  serious,  or  that  were  any  way  toudied  with 
the  sense  of  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  upon 
us ;  and  I  was  informed  they  flouted  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  good  people  who,  notwithstanding 
the  contagion,  met  at  the  church,  fiisted,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  remove  his  hand  from  them. 

I  say,  they  continued  this  dreadful  course  three 
or  four  days,  I  think  it  was  no  more,  when  one 
of  them,  particularly  he  who  asked  the  poor  gen- 
tleman what  he  did  out  of  his  grave,  was  struck 
from  heaven  with  the  plague,  and  died  in  a  most 
deplorable  manner ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  were 
every  one  of  them  carried  into  the  great  pit, 
which  I  have  mentioned  above,  before  it  was 
quite  filled  up,  which  was  not  above  a  fortnight, 
or  thereabout. 

These  men  were  guilty  of  many  extravagances, 
such  as  one  would  think  human  nature  should 
have  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of,  at  such  a  time 
of  general  terror  as  was  then  upon  us ;  and  par- 
ticularly scoflSng  and  mocking  at  everything 
which  they  happened  to  see  that  was  religious 
among  the  people,  especially  at  their  thronging 
zealously  to  the  place  of  public  worship,  to  Im- 
plore mercy  from  heaven  in  such  a  time  of 
distress ;  and  this  tavern,  where  they  held  theur 
club,  being  within  view  of  the  church  door,  they 
had  the  more  particular  occasion  for  their  athe- 
istical profane  mirth. 

But  this  began  to  abate  a  little  with  them  be- 
fore the  accident  which  I  have  related  happened ; 
for  the  infection  increased  so  violently  at  this  part 
of  the  town  now,  that  people  began  to  be  afraid 
to  come  to  the  church,  at  least,  such  numbers  did 
not  resort  thither  as  was  usual.  Many  of  the 
clergymen  likewise  were  dead,  and  others  gone 
into  the  country,  for  it  really  required  a  steady 
courage  and  a  strong  faith  for  a  man,  not  only  to 
venture  being  in  town  at  such  a  time  as  this,  but 
likewise  to  venture  to  come  to  church  and  per- 
form the  office  of  minister  to  a  congregation,  of 
whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  many  were  actu- 
ally infected  with  the  pls^e,  and  to  do  this  every 
day,  or  twice  a  day,  as  in  some  places  was  done. 

It  is  true  the  people  showed  an  extraordinary 
zeal  in  these  religious  exercises,  and,  as  the  church 
doors  were  always  open,  people  would  go  in 
single  at  all  times,  whether  the  minister  was  offi- 
ciating or  not,  and,  locking  themselves  into  sepa- 
rate pews,  would  be  praymg  to  God  with  great 
fervency  and  devotion. 

Others  assembled  at  meeting  houses,  every 
one  as  their  diflTerent  opinions  in  such  thingfs 
guided,  but  all  were  promiscuously  the  subject  of 
these  men*s  drollery,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  visitation. 

It  seems  they  had  been  checked  for  their  open 
insulting  religion  in  this  manner  by  several  good 
people  of  every  persuasion,  and  that  and  the  vio- 
lent raging  of  the  infection  1  suppose  was  the 
occasion  that  they  had  abated  much  of  their 
rudeness  for  some  time  before,  and  were  only 
roused  by  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  and  atheism  at 
the  clamour  which  was  made  when  the  gentle- 
man was  first  brought  in  there,  and  perhaps  were 
agitated  by  the  same  devil  when  I  took  upon  me 
to  reprove  them,  though  I  did  it  at  first  with  all 
the  calmness,  temper,  and  good  manners  that  I 
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ooold,  wtaicli,  for  a  wfaOe,  they  innilied  me  the 
more  for,  thinking  it  liad  been  in  ten  of  their  re- 
aeotment,  thoogh  afterwardi  they  found  the  con- 
trary. 

I  went   home,  indeed,  gribved  and  afflicted 

ia  ay  mlod  at  the  abominable  wickedoeu   of 

those  men,  not  doubting,  howeyer,  that  they 

would  be  made  dreadful  examples  of  God'i  jas- 

tioe ;  for  I  looked  upon  this  dismal  time  to  be  a 

particular  season  of  divine  vengeance,  and  that 

.    God  wonid  on  this  occasion  single  out  the  proper 

;  objects  of  his  displeasure  in  a  more  especial  and 

';  remarkable  manner  than  at  another  time;  and 

\^  that,  though  I  did  believe  that  many  good  people 

'  would,  and  did,  fall  in  the  common  calamity,  and 

1 1  that  it  was  no  certain  role  to  judge  of  the  eternal 

Ij  state  of  any  one  by  their  being  distinguished  in 

I  foch  a  time  of  general  destruction,  neither  one 

way  or  other ;  yet,  I  say,  it  could  not  but  seem 

reasonable  to  believe  that  God  would  not  think 

'   fit  to  spare  by  his  mercv  such  open  declared 

;  enemies,  that  should  insult  his  name  and  behig, 

!  defy  his  vengeance,  and  mock  at  his  worship  and 

, !  woffsliippers,  at  such  a  time ;  no,  not  though  his 

/  mercy  had  thought  fit  to  bear  with  and  spare 

them  at  oUier  tiroes :  that  this  was  a  day  of  visl. 

.   tation,  a  day  of  God's  anger ;  and  those  words 

I  came  into  my  thoughts,--Jer.  v,  9.  '*  Shall  I  not 

vint  for  these  things,  saith  the  Lord,  and  shall 

■  not  my  soul  be  avenged  of  such  a  nation  as 

.;  thisr 

I      These  things,  I  sav,  lay  upon  my  mind ;  and  I 

I  went  home  very  much  grieved  and  oppressed  with 

I  the  horror  of  these  men's  wickedness,  and  to  think 

t  that  anything  could  be  so  vQe,  so  hardened,  and 

so  notoriously  wicked,  as  to  insult  God  and  his 

servants,  and  his  worship,  in  such  a  manner,  and 

'  at  snefa  a  time  as  this  was ;  when  he  had,  as  it 

were,  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  on  purpose  to 

take  vengeance,  not  on  them  only,  but  on  the 

whole  nation. 

I  had,  indeed,  been  in  some  passion  at  first  with 
them,  though  it  was  really  raised,   not  by  any 
affront  they  bad  offered  me  personally,  but  by 
the  horror  their  blaspheming  tongues  filled  me 
;,  with;  however,  I  was  doubtful  in  my  thoughts 
iJ  whether  the  resentment  I  retained  was  not  all 
upon  my  own  private  account,  for  they  had  given 
r  nw  a  great  deal  of  ill  language  too,  I  mean  per- 
sonsJiy;  but,  after  some  pause,  and  having  a 
>  weight  €f  grief  upon  my  mind,  I  retired  myself  as 
soon  as  I  came  home,  for  I  slept  not  that  night ; 
'  and,  givliw  Grod  most  humble  thanks  for  my  pre- 
servation m  the  imminent  danger  I  had  been  in, 
1  set  my  mind  seriously,  and  with  the  utmost 
I   earnestness,  to  pray  for  those  desperate  wretches 
i<  that  God  would  pardon  them,  open  their  eyes, 
'   and  effectually  humble  them. 

By  thb  I  not  only  did  my  du^,  namely,  to  pray 

I.  for  tlMMO  who  despitefolly  used  me,  but  I  ftiily 

tried  ray  own  heart  to  my  full  satisfaction  that  it 

was  not  filled  with  anv  spirit  of  resentment,  as 

'  they  had  offended  me  m  particular ;  and  I  hum- 

bfy  recommend  the  method  to  all  those  that 

wottkl  know,  or  be  certain,  how  to  distinguish 

;•  between  their  real  seal  for  the  honour  of  God, 

;  and  the  effects  of  their  private  passions  and  re* 


But  I  must  go  back  here  to  the  particular  in- 
ddeats  which  occur  to  my  thoughts  of  the  time 


of  the  visitation,  and  psrticulariy  to  the  time  of 
their  shutting  up  houses  in  the  first  part  of  their 
sickness ;  foe,  before  the  sickneu  was  come  to  its 
height,  people  had  more  room  to  make  their  ob- 
servations than  they  had  afterwards ;  but  when 
it  was  in  the  extremitv  there  was  no  such  thfaig 
as  communication  with  one  anotiier  as  before. 

During  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  as  I  have 
said,  some  violenoe  was  offered  to  the  watchmen. 
As  to  soldiers,  there  were  none  to  be  found ;  tho 
few  guards  which  the  kfaig  then  had,  which  were 
nothing  like  the  number  entertafaied  since,  were 
disperMd,  either  at  Oxford  with  the  court  or  hi 
quarters  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country, 
small  detachments  ezoepted,  who  did  duty  at  the 
Tower  and  a£  Whitehall,  and  these  but  very 
few;  neither  am  I  £ontive  that  there  was  any 
other  guard  at  the  Tower  than  the  wardens,  as 
they  called  them,  who  stand  at  the  gate  with 
gowns  and  caps,  the  same  as  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  except  the  ordinary  gunners,  who  were 
twenty-four,  and  the  officers  appointed  to  look 
after  the  magaxine,  who  were  culed  armourers ; 
as  to  trained  bands,  there  was  no  possibiUty  of 
raising  any,  neither  if  the  Lieutenancy,  either  of 
Liondon  or  Middlesex,  had  ordered  the  drums  to 
beat  for  the  militia,  would  any  of  the  companies, 
I  believe,  have  drawn  together,  whatever  risk 
th^  had  run. 

This  made  the  watchmen  be  the  less  regarded, 
and  perhaps  occasioned  tlie  greater  violence  to  be 
used  against  them.  I  mention  it  on  this  score  to 
observe  that  the  setting  watchmen  thus  to  keep 
the  people  m,  was,  first  of  all,  not  effectual,  but 
that  the  people  broke  out,  whether  by  force  or 
bv  stratagem,  even  almost  as  often  as  they 
pleased  ;  and,  seoondlv,  that  those  that  did  thus 
break  out  were  generally  people  infected,  who,  in 
thehr  desperation,  running  about  ftom  one  place 
to  another,  valued  not  who  they  injured,  and 
which,  perhaps,  as  I  have  said,  might  give  birth 
to  report  that  it  was  natural  to  the  infected 
people  to  desire  to  infect  others ;  which  report 
was  really  false. 

And  I  know  it  so  well,  and  in  so  many  several 
cases,  that  I  could  give  several  relations  of  good, 
pious,  and  religious  people,  who,  when  they  have 
had  the  distemper,  have  been  so  far  i^om  beiuff 
forward  to  infect  others,  that  they  have  forbid 
their  own  family  to  come  near  them,  in  hopes  of 
their  being  preserved,  and  have  even  died  with- 
out  seeing  thehr  nearest  reUtions  lest  they  should 
be  instrumental  to  give  them  the  distemper,  and 
hifect  or  endanger  them :  if  then  there  were  cases 
wherein  the  infected  people  were  careless  of  the 
injury  they  did  to  others,  this  was  certainly  one 
of  them,  if  not  the  chief,  namely,  when  people, 
who  had  the  distemper,  had  broken  out  from 
houses  which  were  shut  up,  and  havhag  been 
driven  to  extremities  for  provision,  or  for  enter* 
tahiment,  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  con- 
dition, and  have  been  thereby  instrumental  in- 
voluntarily to  infect  others  who  have  been  igno- 
rant and  unwary. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  1  believed  then, 
and  do  believe  still,  that  the  shuttbg  up  houses 
thus  by  force,  and  the  restraining,  or  rather  im- 
prisoning,  people  in  theh*  own  houses,  as  is  said 
above,  was  of  littie  or  no  service  in  the  whole; 
nay,   I  am  of  opinion,  it  was  rather  hurtftil. 
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htnag  fiirowl  tlMM  dMfMnte  people  to  wander 
abroad  with  the  plague  upon  them,  who  would 
otberwiie  have  died  quietly  in  their  beds. 

I  pemember  one  dtiien,  who,  having  thus 
broken  out  of  hit  houie  in  Alder^ate  atreet,  or 
thereabout,  went  along  the  road  to  Iilington ;  he 
attempted  to  have  gone  in  at  the  Angel  Inn,  and 
after  that  at  the  While  Hone,  two  inni  known 
still  by  the  same  signs,  but  was  refused ;  after 
which  he  earoe  to  the  Pied  Bull,  an  inn  also  still 
contfaiuing  the  same  sign;  he  asked  them  for 
lodging  for  one  night  onlv,  pretending  to  be 
going  into  linoolnshire,  and  assurioff  them  of  his 
being  very  sound,  and  free  from  the  infootion, 
which  also,  at  that  time,  had  not  reached  much 
that  way.  * 

They  told  him  they  had  no  lodging  that  they 
oould  spare  but  one  bed,  up  in  the  garret,  and 
that  they  eould  spare  that  bed  but  for  one  night, 
some  drovers  being  eipected  the  next  day  with 
cattle;  80,  if  he  would  accept  of  that  lodging,  he 
might  have  it,  which  he  did ;  so  a  servant  was 
sent  up  with  a  candle  with  him  to  show  him  the 
room.  He  was  verv  well  dressed,  and  looked 
like  a  person  not  used  to  lie  in  a  garret ;  and  when 
he  came  to  the  room  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and 
said  to  the  servant,  **  I  have  seldom  lain  in  such 
a  lodging  as  this  ;**  however,  the  servant  assured 
him  again  that  they  had  no  better.  **  WeU," 
says  he,  "  I  must  make  shift ;  this  is  a  dreadful 
time,  but  it  is  but  for  one  night.'*  So  he  sat  down 
upon  the  bedside,  and  bade  the  maid,  I  think  it 
was,  fetch  him  up  a  pint  of  warm  ale ;  accord- 
ingly the  servant  went  for  the  ale,  but  some 
hurry  in  the  house,  which  perhaps  employed  her 
otherwise,  put  It  out  of  her  head,  and  she  went 
up  no  more  to  him. 

The  next  morning,  seehig  no  appearance  of 
the  geqtleman,  somebody  in  the  house  asked  the 
servant  that  had  showed  him  up  stairs  what  was 
become  of  him.  She  started.  "  Alas  f*  says  she, 
**  I  never  thought  more  of  him ;  he  bade  me  carry 
him  some  warm  ale,  but  I  forgot**  Upon  which, 
not  the  maid,  but  jome  other  person,  was  sent 
up  to  see  after  him,  who,  coming  into  the  room, 
found  him  stark  dead,  and  almost  cold,  stretched 
out  across  the  bed ;  bis  clothes  were  pulled  off, 
his  jaw  fallen,  his  eyes  open  in  a  most  frightfol 
posture,  the  rug  of  the  bed  being  grasped  hard  in 
one  of  his  hands ;  so  that  it  was  plain  he  died 
soon  after  the  maid  left  him,  and  it  is  probable 
had  she  gone  up  with  the  ale,  she  had  found  him 
dead  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  sat  down  upon  the 
bed.  The  alarm  was  great  in  the  house,  as  any 
one  may  suppose,  they  naving  been  free  from  the 
distemper  till  that  disaster,  which,  bringing  the 
infection  to  the  house,  spread  it  immediately  to 
other  bouses  round  about  it.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber bow  many  died  in  the  house  itself,  but  I  think 
the  maid-servant  who  went  up  first  to  him  fell 
presently  ill  by  the  fright,  and  several  others; 
for  whereas  there  died  but  two  in  Islington  of 
the  plague  the  week  before,  there  died  seventeen 
the  week  after,  whereof  fourteen  were  of  the 
plague;  this  was  in  the  week  from  the  Uth  of 
July  to  the  I8th. 

There  was  one  shift  that  some  families  had, 
^nd  that  not  a  few,  when  their  houses  happened 
to  be  infectedt  and  that  was  this :.— The  uuniUes 


who,  in  the  fint  breaking  out  of  tiie  distemper, 
fled  away  Into  the  countiy,  and  had  retreats 
among  their  friends,  generally  found  some  or 
other  of  their  neighbours  or  relatbns  to  commit 
the  charge  of  those  houses  to,  for  the  safety  of 
the  goods,  aad  the  like.  Some  bouses  were,  in. 
deed,  entirely  locked  up,  the  doors  padlocked, 
the  windows  and  doors  having  deal  boards  nailed 
over  them,  and  only  the  inspection  of  them  com- 
mitted to  the  ordinary  watchmen  and  parish  offi- 
cers; but  these  were' few. 

It  was  thought  that  there  were  not  less  than 
10,000  bouses  forsaken  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  including  what  was  in  the  out- 
parishes,  and  in  Surrev,  on  the  side  of  the  water 
they  called  Southwark.  This  was  beside*  the 
numbers  of  lodgers,  and  of  particular  persons  who 
were  fled  out  of  other  families :  so  that  in  all  it 
was  computed  that  about  200,000  were  fled  and 
gone  in  all.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again :  but 
I  mention  it  here  on  this  account,  namdy,— that 
it  was  a  rule  with  those  who  had  thus  two  houses 
in  their  keeping  or  care,  that  if  anybody  was 
taken  sick  in  aiamily,  before  the  master  of  the 
lamily  let  the  examiners  or  any  other  officer 
know  of  it,  he  immediately  would  send  all  the 
rest  of  his  famil  v,  whether  diildren  or  servants, 
as  it  fell  out  to  be,  to  such  other  house  which  he 
had  so  in  charge,  and  then  giving  notice  of  the 
sick  person  to  the  examiner,  have  a  nurse,  or 
nurses,  appointed;  and  have  another  person  to 
be  shut  up  10  the  house  with  them  T  which  many 
for  money  WQuld  do)  so  to  take  charge  of  the 
house,  in  case  the  person  should  die. 

This  was,  in  roanv  cases,  the  saving  a  whole 
family,  who,  if  they  had  been  shut  up  with  the 
sick  person,  would  inevitably  have  perished :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  was  another  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  shutting  up  houses ;  for  the  ap- 
prehensions and  terror  of  being  shut  up  moae 
many  run  away  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  who, 
though  it  was  not  publicly  known,  and  they  were 
not  quite  sick,  had  yet  the  distemper  upon  them; 
and  who,  by  having  an  uninterrupted  liberty  to 
go  about,  but  being  obliged  to  conceal  their  cir- 
cumstances, or,  perhaps,  not  knowing  it  them- 
selves, gave  the  distemper  to  others,  and  spread 
the  infection  in  a  dreadful  manner,  as  I  shall  ex- 
plain farther  hereafter. 

And  here  1  may  be  able  to  make  an  observa- 
tion or  two  of  my  own,  which  may  bo  of  use 
hereafter  to  those  into  whose  hands  these  may 
come,  if  they  should  ever  see  the  like  dreadful 
visitation.  First,  the  infection  generally  came 
into  the  houses  of  the  citizens  by  the  means  of 
their  servants,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  send 
up  and  down  the  streets  for  necessaries,  that  is 
to  say,  for  food,  or  physic ;  to  bakehouses,  brew- 
houses,  shops,  &C.,  and  who,  goine  necessarily 
through  the  streets  into  shops,  markets,  and  the 
like,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should,  one 
way  or  other,  meet  with  distempered  people,  who 
conveved  the  fatal  breath  into  them,  and  they 
brought  it  home  to  the  iSomilies  to  which  they 
belonged.  Secondly,  it  was  a  great  mistake,  that 
such  a  great  city  as  this  had  but  one  pest-house  j 
for  had  there  been,  instead  of  one  pest  house, 
viz.  beyond  Bunhill-fields,  where,  at  most,  they 
could  receive,  perhaps,  200  or  900  people }  I  say, 
had  there,  instead  of  that  one,  been  several  pest- 
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boBief,  eYwjr  oae  able  to  cootatn  a  thooMnd 
pecpla  without  lying  two  ia  a  bed,  or  two  beds  in 
a  room ;  and  had  every  master  of  a  family,  as 
aooD  as  any  servant  (espeeially)  bad  been  taken 
nA  in  his  house,  been  obliged  to  send  them  to 
the  next  pest.house,  if  they  were  willing,  as  many 
were,  and  had  the  examiners  done  the  like 
among  the  poor  people,  when  any  had  been 
strickeii  with  the  infection— I  Buy,  had  this  been 
^m^  where  the  people  were  willing  (not  other- 
wiseX  **^  ^®  houses  not  been  shat,  I  aip  per- 
soadod,  and  was  all  the  whOe  of  that  opinion,  that 
not  00  many,  by  several  thousands*  had  died ;  for 
it  was  observed,  and  I  could  give  several  instances 
within  the  compass  of  my  own  knowledge,  where 
a  servant  had  been  taken  sick,  and  the  family  had 
either  time  to  send  him  out  or  retire  from  the 
bouse,  and  leave  the  sick  person,  as  I  have  said 
above,  they  had  all  been  preserved;  whereas, 
when,  upon  one  or  more  sickening  in  a  iamily,  the 
boose  has  been  shut  up,  the  whole  fiimily  have 
perished,  and  the  bearers  have  been  obliged  to  go 
in  to  letch  out  the  dead  bodies,  not  being  able  to 
bring  them  to  the  door;  and  at  last  none  left  to 
doit. 

Secondly,  this  put  it  out  of  question  to  me 
that  the  calamity  was  spread  by  infection,  that  is 
to  say,  by  some  certain  steams  or  fumes,  which 
tlie  f&yncians  c^  eiBuvia,  by  the  breath,  or  by 
the  sweat,  or  by  the  stench  of  the  sores  of  the 
sick  periDDS,  or  some  other  way,  perbiu>s,  beyond 
even  the  reach  of  the  physicians  themselves, 
wbicfa  efiluvia  affected  the  sound  who  came 
within  certain  distances  of  the  sick,  immediately 
penetrating  the  vital  parts  of  the  said  sound  per- 
ions,  putting  their  blood  into  an  hnmedlato  fer- 
ment, and  agitating  their  spirits  to  that  degree 
whi^  it  was  found  they  were  agitated ;  and  so 
those  newly  infected  persons  communicated  it  in 
the  same  manner  to  others ;  and  this  I  shall  give 
lome  instances  of,  that  cannot  but  convince  those 
who  seriously  consider  it ;  and  I  cannot  but  with 
some  wonder  find  some  people,  now  the  conta- 
gion is  over,  talk  of  its  bemg  an  immediate  stroke 
from  heaven,  without  the  agency  of  means,  hav- 
hig  commiaiion  to  strike  this  and  that  particular 
person,  and  none  other ;  which  I  look  upon  with 
contempt,  as  the  effect  of  manifest  ignorance  and 
enthttsiasm;  likewise  the  opinion  of  others,  who 
talk  of  infection  being  carried  on  by  the  air  only, 
by  carrying  with  it  vast  numbers  of  ioaects  and 
invisible  creatures,  who  enter  into  the  body  with 
the  breath,  or  even  at  the  pores  with  the  air,  and 
tliere  generate  or  emit  most  acute  poisons,  or 
poiaonnus  ovae,  or  eggs,  which  mingle  themselves 
with  the  Uood,  and  so  infect  the  body ;  a  dis- 
conrae  foil  of  learned  simplicity,  and  manifested 
to  be  so  by  universal  experience ;  but  I  shall  say 
more  to  this  case  in  its  order. 

I  must  here  take  further  notice  that  nothing 
was  more  &tal  to  the  inhabitaate  of  this  city  than 
the  mnine  n^igence  of  the  people  themselves, 
who,  daring  the  long  notice  or  warning  they  had 
of  the  visitation,  made  no  provision  for  it,  by  lay- 
iag  fai  store  of  provisions  or  of  other  necessaries, 
by  which  they  might  have  lived  retired,  and 
witUn  their  own  houses,  as  I  have  observed 
otimrs  <ttd,  and  who  were  in  a  great  measure 
pveaerved  by  that  caution ;  nor  were  they,  after 
they  were  a  Uttle  hardened  to  it,  so  shy  of  con- 


versing with  one  another,  whan  aotually  infhatad, 
as  they  were  at  first,  though  thev  knew  it. 

I  acknowledge  I  was  one  of  those  tboughtlesi 
ones  that  had  made  so  little  provision,  that  my 
servants  were  obliged  to  go  out  of  doom  to  buy 
every  trifle  by  penny  and  halfpenny,  just  as  be- 
fore it  began,  even  till  my  experience  showing  me 
the  folly,  I  began  to  be  wiser  so  late,  that  I  had 
soarce  time  to  store  myself  sufficient  for  our  com- 
mon sttbsistenoe  for  a  month. 

I  had  in  fomily  only  an  ancient  woman,  who 
managed  the  house,  a  maid-servant,  two  appren- 
tioes,  and  myself;  and  the  plague  beghming  to 
increase  about  us,  I  had  many  sad  thoughts  about 
what  course  I  should  take,  and  how  I  should  act. 
The  many  dismal  objecte  which  happened  every- 
where as  I  went  about  the  streets  had  filled  my 
mind  with  a  great  deal  of  horror  for  fear  of  the 
distemper  itself,  which  was  indeed  very  horrible 
in  itself,  and  in  some  more  than  others;  the 
swellings,  which  were  generally  in  the  neck  or 
groin,  when  they  grew  hard  and  would  not  break, 
grew  so  painful  that  it  was  equal  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite  torture ;  and  some,  not  able  to  bear  the 
torment,  threw  themselves  out  ^t  windows,  or  shot 
themselves,  or  otherwise  made  themselves  away, 
and  I  saw  several  dismal  objects  of  that  kind ; 
others,  unable  to  contoin  themselves,  vented  their 

Cby  incessant  roarings,  and  such  loud  and 
intable  cries  were  to  be  heard  as  we  walked 
along  the  streets,  that  would  pierce  the  very 
heart  to  think  of,  especially  when  it  was  to  be 
considered  that  the  same  dreadAiI  scourge  might 
be  expected  every  moment  to  seize  upon  our- 
selves. 

I  cannot  say  but  that  now  I  began  to  foint  in 
my  resohitions;  my  heart  failed  me  veir  much, 
and  sorely  I  repented  of  mv  rashness,  when  I 
had  been  out,  and  met  with  such  terrible  things 
as  these  I  have  talked  of^I  say,  I  repented  my 
rashness  in  venturing  to  abide  in  town :  I  wished 
often  that  I  had  not  taken  upon  me  to  sUy,  but 
had  gone  away  with  my  brother  and  bis  family. 

Terrified  by  those  frightftil  objects,  I  would 
retire  home  sometimes,  and  resolve  to  go  out  no 
more,  and  perhaps  I  would  keep  those  resolutions 
for  three  or  four  days,  which  time  I  spent  in  the 
most  serious  thankfulness  for  my  preservation, 
and  the  preservation  of  my  family,  and  the  con- 
stant confession  of  my  sins,  giving  myself  up  to 
God  every  day,  and  applying  to  him  with  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  meditation*  Such  intervals  as 
I  had  I  employed  in  reading  books,  and  in  writing 
down  my  memorandums  of  what  occurred  to  me 
every  day,  and  out  of  which,  afterwards,  I  took 
most  of  this  work,  as  it  relates  to  my  observations 
without  doors ;  what  I  wrote  of  my  private  me- 
ditations I  reserve  for  private  use,  and  desire  it 
may  not  be  made  public  on  any  account  whatever. 

1  also  wrote  other  meditations  upon  divine 
subjects,  such  as  occurred  to  me  at  that  time,  and 
were  profiteble  to  myself,  but  not  fit  for  any 
other  view,  and  therefore  I  say  no  more  of  that. 

I  had  a  very  good  friend,  a  physician,  whose 
qame  was  Heath,  whom  I  frequently  visited 
during  this  dismal  time,  and  to  whose  advice  I 
was  very  much  obliged  for  many  things  which 
he  directed  me  to  tuSie,  by  way  of  preventing  the 
infection  when  I  went  out,  as  he  found  I  fre- 
quently did,  and  to  hold  in  my  mouUi  when  I  was 
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In  the  streets ;  he  also  came  yei^  often  to  see 
me,  and,  as  he  was  a  good  Christian  as  well  as  a 
good  physician,  his  agreeable  conversation  was  a 
very  great  support  to  me  in  the  worst  of  this 
terrible  time. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the 
plague  fiprew  very  violent  and  terrible  in  the  place 
where  I  lived ;  and  Dr  Heath  coming  to  visit 
me,  and  finding  that  I  ventured  so  often  out  in 
the  streets,  earnestly  persuaded  me  to  lock  my- 
self up  and  my  family,  and  not  to  suffer  any  of 
us  to  go  out  of  doors ;  to  keep  all  our  windows 
fast,  shutters  and  curtains  close,  and  never  to 
open  them;  but  first,  to  make  a  very  strong 
smoke  in  the  room,  where  the  window  or  door 
was  to  be  opened,  with  resin  and  pitch,  brimstone, 
or  gunpowder,  and  the  like ;  and  we  did  this  for 
some  time,  but  as  I  had  not  laid  in  a  store  of 
provision  for  such  a  retreat,  it  was  impossible 
that  we  could  keep  within  doors  entirely ;  how- 
ever,  I  attempted,  though  it  was  so  very  late,  to 
do  something  towards  it :  and  first,  as  1  had  con- 
venience both  for  brewing  and  baking,  1  went 
and  bought  two  sacks  of  meal,  and  for  several 
weeks,  having  an  oven,  we  baked  all  our  own 
bread ;  also  I  bought  malt,  and  brewed  as  much 
beer  as  all  the  casks  I  had  would  hold,  and  which 
seemed  enough  to  serve  my  house  for  five  or  six 
weeks ;  also  I  laid  in  a  quantity  of  salt  butter  and 
Cheshire  cheese ;  but  I  had  no  flesh  meat,  and 
the  plague  raged  so  violently  among  the  butchers 
and  slaughter-houses  on  the  other  side  of  our 
street,  where  they  are  known  to  dwell  in  great 
numbers,  that  it  was  not  advisable  so  much  as  to 
go  over  the  street  among  them. 

And  here  I  must  observe  again,  that  this  neces- 
sity of  going  out  of  our  houses,  to  buy  provisions, 
was  In  a  great  measure  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
city,  for  the  people  caught  the  distemper  on  these 
occasions,  one  of  another,  and  even  the  provisions 
themselves  were  often  tainted,  at  least  I  have 
great  reason  to  believe  so,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
say  with  satisfaction  what  I  know  is  repeated 
with  great  assurance,  that  the  market  people, 
and  such  as  brought  provisions  to  town,  were 
never  infected.  I  am  certain  the  butchers  of 
Whitechapel,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the 
flesh-meat  was  killed,  were  dreadlully  visited, 
and  that  at  last  to  such  a  degriee  that  few  of 
their  shops  were  kept  open ;  and  those  that  re- 
mained of  them  killed  their  meat  at  Mile- End 
and  that  way,  and  brought  it  to  market  upon 
horses. 

However,  the  poor  people  could  not  lay  up 
provisions,  and  there  was  a  necessity  that  they 
must  go  to  market  to  buy,  and  others  to  send 
servants  or  their  children ;  and  as  this  was  a 
necessity  which  renewed  itself  daily,  it  brought 
abundance  of  unsound  people  to  the  markets,  and 
a  great  many  that  went  thither  sound  brought 
daath  home  with  them. 

It  is  true  people  used  all  possible  precaution. 
When  any  one  bought  a  iomt  of  meat  in  the 
market,  they  would  not  take  it  of  the  butcher's 
hand,  but  take  it  off  the  hooks  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  butcher  would  not  touch  the 
money,  but  have  it  put  into  a  pot  full  of  vinegar, 
which  he  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  buyer 
carried  always  small  money  to  make  up  any  odd 
that  they  might  take  no  change.     They 


carried  bottles  for  scents  and  perfumes  in  their 
hands,  and  all  the  means  that  could  be  used  were 
used ;  but  then  the  poor  could  not  do  even  the^e 
thhigs,  and  they  went  at  all  hazards. 

Innumerable  dismal  stories  we  heard  every 
day  on  this  very  account.  Sometimes  a  man  or 
woman  dropped  down  dead  in  the  very  markets, 
for  many  people  that  had  the  plag^ue  upon  them 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  inward  gangrene  had 
affected  their  vitals,  and  they  died  in  a  few  mo. 
ments ;  this  caused  that  many  died  frequently  in 
that  manner,  in  the  streets,  suddenly,  without 
any  warning ;  others,  perhaps,  had  time  to  go 
to  the  next  bulk  or  stall,  or  to  anv  door,  or  | 
porch,  and  Just  sit  down  and  die,  as  f  have  said 
before. 

These  objects  were  so  frequent  in  the  streets, 
that  when  the  plague  came  to  be  very  raging  ou 
one  side,  there  was  scarce  any  passing  by  the 
streets,  but  that  several  dead  bodies  would  be 
lying  here  and  there  upon  the  ground.  On  the  | 
other  hand,  it  is  observable,  that  though  at  fii*st  j 
the  people  would  stop  as  they  went  lUong,  and  | 
call  to  the  neighbours  to  cortie  out  on  such  an 
occasion,  yet,  afterward,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
them ;  but  that,  if  at  any  time  we  found  a  corpse 
lying,  go  across  the  wa}*,  and  not  come  near  it ; 
or  if  in  a  narrow  lane  or  passage,  go  back  again 
and  seek  some  other  way  to  go  on  the  business 
we  were  upon :  and  in  those  cases  the  corpse 
was  always  left  till  the  officers  had  notice  to 
come  and  take  them  away,  or  till  night,  when  the 
bearers  attending  the  dead-cart  would  take  them 
up  and  carry  them  away.  Nor  did  those  un- 
daunted creatures  who  performed  these  offices 
fail  to  search  their  pockets,  and  sometimes  strip 
off  their  clothes,  if  they  were  well  dressed,  as 
sometimes  they  were,  and  carry  off  what  they 
could  get. 

But  to  return  to  the  markets  t  the  butchers 
took  that  care,  that  if  any  person  died  in  the 
market,  they  had  the  officers  always  at  hand  to 
take  them  upon  hand-burrows,  and  carry  them 
to  the  next  churchyard;  and  this  was  so  fre- 
quent that  such  were  not  entered  in  the  weekly 
bill  found  dead  in  the  streets  or  fields,  as  is  the 
case  now,  but  they  went  into  the  general  articles 
of  the  great  distemper. 

But  now  the  fury  of  the  distemper  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  the  markets  were  but 
very  thinly  furnished  with  provisions,  or  fre- 
quented  with  buyers,  compared  to  what  they 
were  before ;  ana  the  Lord  Mayor  caused  the 
country  people  who  brought  provisions  to  be 
stopped  in  the  streets  leading  into  the  town,  and 
to  sit  down  there  with  their  goods,  where  they 
sold  what  thev  brought,  and  went  immediately 
away ;  and  this  encouraged  the  country  people 
greatly  to  do  so,  for  they  sold  their  provisions  at 
the  very  entrances  into  the  town,  and  even  in  the 
fields,  as  particularly  in  the  fields  I>eyond  White- 
chapel, in  Spitalfields.  Note.— Tiiose  streets 
now  called  Spitalfields  were  then  indeed  open 
fields ;  also  in  St  George's  fields  in  Southwark, 
in  Bunhill  fields,  and  in  a  great  field  called 
Wood's  close,  near  Islington.  Thither  the  Lord 
Mayor,  aldermen,  and  magistrates,  sent  their 
officers  and  servants  to  buy  for  their  families, 
themselves  keeping  within  doors  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  Tike  did  many  other  people: 
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and  ifter  tbis  method  was  taken,  the  country 
people  came  with  great  cheerfukiess.  and  brought 
provisioM  of  all  sorts,  and  very  seldom  got  any 
hurm,  which,  I  suppose,  added  also  to  that  re- 
port of  their  being  miraculously  preserved. 

As  for  my  little  family,  having  thus,  as  I  have 
nid,  laid  in  a  store  of  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
and  beer,  I  took  my  friend  and  physician's  ad- 
vice, and  locked  mvself  up  and  my  family,  and 
resolved  to  suffer  the  hardship  of  living  a  few 
mooths  without  flesh-meat,  rather  than  to  pur- 
chase it  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives. 

Bat  tboogh  I  confined  my  family,  I  could 
not  prevail  upoa  my  unsatisfied  curiosity  to  stay 
«ritbiD  entirely  myself;  and  though  I  generally 
came  frightened  and  terrified  home,  yet  I  could 
Dot  restrain,  only  that  indeed  I  did  not  do  it  so 
iireqaeotly  as  at  first. 

I  bad  some  little  obligations  indeed  upon  me 
to  go  to  my  brother's  house,  which  was  m  Cole- 
man-street  parish,  and  which  he  had  left  to  my 
core,  and  I  went  at  first  every  day,  but  after- 
wards only  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Iq  these  walks  I  had  many  dismal  scenes 
before  my  eyes,  as  particularly  of  persons  fall- 
ing dead  in  the  streets,  terrible  shrieks  and 
screechings  of  women,  who  in  their  agonies 
would  throw  open  their  chamber  windows,  and 
cry  oat  in  a  dismal,  surprising  manner ;  it  is  im- 
possible  to  describe  the  variety  of  postures  in 
which  the  passions  of  the  poor  people  would 
express  themselves. 

Passing  through  Token-house  vard,  in  Loth- 
ban-,  of  a  sudden  a  casement  violently  opened 
j  JQst  over  my  head,  and  a  woman  gave  three 
I  rrightfal  screeches,  and  then  cried.  Oh  1  death, 
death,  death!  in  a  roost  inimitable  tone,   and 
which  strnck  me  with  horror  and  a  cliillness 
I  io  my  ?ery  blood.      There   was  nobody  to  be 
'  fwa  io  thie  whole  street,  neither  did  any  other 
window  open,  for  people  had  no  curiosity  now 
,  in  any  case,   nor  could  anybody  help  one  an- 
^  other;  so  I  went  on  to  pass  into  Bell  alley. 

•last  in  Bell  alley,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

.  jnassge,  there   wos   a  more  terrible  cry  than 

'  that,  though  it  was  not  so  directed  out  at  the 

{  window,  but  the  whole  family  was  in  a  terrible 

fright,  and  I  could  hear  women  and  children  run 

I  a^reamiog  about  the  rooms  like  distracted,  when 

I  a  garret  window  opened,  and  somebody  from  a 

window  on  the  other  side  the  alley  called  and 

|!  siked,  "What  is  the  matter?"   upon  which, 

from  the   first  window,  it  was  answered,    **  O 

Lord,  my  old  roaster  has  hanged  hiroself!"  The 

other  asked  again,  **  Is  he  quite  dead?  "  and  the 

first  answered,  **  Ay,  ay,  quite  dead  •,  quite  dead 

RQd  cold!**    This  person  was  a  merchant,  and  a 

depotj  alderman,  and  very  rich.     I  care  not  to 

neotioa  the  name,  though  I  knew  his  name  too, 

bat  that  would  be  a  harcUhip  to  the  family,  which 

is  DOW  flourishing  again. 

But  this  is  but  one ;  it  is  scarce  credible  what 
dreadful  eases  happened  in  particular  families 
every  day ;  people  in  the  rage  of  the  distemper, 
Of  ia  the  torment  of  their  swellings,  which  was 
mdeed  intolerable,  running  out  of  their  own 
goversmeat,  raving  and  distracted,  and  often- 
times laying  violent  han^  upon  themselves, 
throwing  themselves  out  at  their  windows,  shoot- 
H  themsolTefl*  &c.     Mothers  murdering  their 


'  own  children  in  their  lunacy,  some  dying  of  mere 
grief,  as  a  passion,  some  of  mere  friffht  and  sur* 
prise,  without  any  infection  at  all ;  others  frighted 
into  idiotism  and  foolish  distractions,  some  into 
despair  and  lunacy ;  others  into  melancholy  mad- 
ness. 

The  pain  of  the  swelling  was  in  particular  very 
violent,  and  to  some  intolerable.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  may  be  said  to.have  tortured  many 
poor  creatures,  even  to  death.  The  swellings  in 
some  grew  hard,  and  they  applied  violent  draw- 
ing  plasters,  or  poultices,  to  break  them  ;  and  if 
these  did  not  do,  they  cut  and  scarified  them  in  a 
terrible  manner.  In  some,  those  swellings  were 
made  hard,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  distemper, 
and  partly  by  their  being  too  violently  drawn, 
and  were  so  hard  that  no  instrument  could  cut 
them,  and  then  they  burnt  them  with  caustics, 
so  that  many  died  raving  mad  with  the  torment, 
and  some  in  the  very  operation.  In  these  dis- 
tresses, some  for  want  of  help  to  hold  them  down 
in  their  beds,  or  to  look  to  them,  laid  hands 
upon  themselves  as  above.  Some  broke  out 
into  the  streets,  perhaps  naked,  and  would  run 
directly  down  to  the  river,  if  they  were  not 
stopped  by  the  watchmen,  or  other  officers,  and 
plunge  themselves  into  the  water,  wherever  they 
found  it. 

It  often  pierced  my  very  soul  to  hear  the 
groans  and  cries  of  those  who  were  thus  tor- 
mented ;  but  of  the  two  this  was  counted  the 
roost  promising  particular  in  the  whole  infection ; 
for  if  these  swellings  could  be  brought  to  a  head, 
and  to  break  and  run,  or  as  the  surgeons  call 
it,  to  digest,  the  patient  generally  recovered; 
whereat  those^  wbo,  like  the  gentlewoman's 
daughter,  were  struck  with  death  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  had  the  tokens  come  out  upon 
them,  often  went  about  indiflerent  easy,  till  a 
little  before  they  died,  and  some  till  the  moment 
they  dropped  down,  as  in  apoplexies  and  epilep- 
sies is  often  the  case ;  such  would  be  taken  sud- 
denly very  sick,  and  would  run  to  a  bench  or 
bulk,  or  any  convenient  place  that  offered  itself, 
or  to  their  own  houses,  if  possible,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  and  there  sit  down,  grow  faint,  and  die. 
This  kind  of  dying  was  much  the  same  as  it  was 
with  those  who  die  of  common  mortifications, 
who  die  swooning,  and,  as  it  were,  go  away  In  a 
dream.  Such  as  died  thus  had  very  little  notice 
of  their  being  infected  at  all,  till  the  gangrene 
was  spread  through  theUr  whole  body ;  nor  could 
physicians  themselves  know  certainly  how  it  was 
with  them,  till  they  opened  theur  breasts,  or 
other  parts  of  their  body,  and  saw  the  tokens. 

We  had  at  this  time  a  great  many  frightful 
stories  t-old  us  of  nurses  and  watchmen,  who 
looked  after  the  dying  people,  that  is  to  say, 
hired  nurses,  who  attended  infected  people,  using 
them  barbarously,  starving  them,  smothering 
them,  or  by  other  wicked  means  hastening  their 
end,  that  is  to  say,  murdering  of  them;  and 
watchmen  being  set  to  guard  houses  that  were 
shut  up,  when  there  has  been  but  one  person 
left,  and  perhaps  that  one  lying  sick,  that  they 
have  broke  in  and  murdered  that  body,  and  im- 
mediately thrown  them  out  into  the  dead  cart, 
and  so  they  have  gone  scarce  cold  to  the  grave. 

I  cannot  say  but  that  some  such  murders  were 
committed,  and  I  think  two  were  sent  to  prison 
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for  it,  bat  died  before  they  oould  be  tried;  and  I 
have  heard  that  three  others,  at  leteral  timet, 
were  acciiaed  for  marderf  of  that  liiiid ;  bat  I 
mast  lay  I  bellete  nothing  of  its  being  so  com- 
mon a  crime  as  some  have  since  been  pleased  to 
say,  nor  did  it  seem  to  be  so  rational,  where  the 
people  were  brought  so  low  as  not  to  be  able  to 
help  themselves,  for  such  seldom  recovered,  and 
there  was  no  temptation  to  commit  a  murder,  at 
least,  none  equal  to  the  feet,  where  they  were 
sure  persons  would  die  In  so  short  a  time,  and 
could  not  live. 

That  there  were  a  great  many  robberies  and 
wicked  practices  committed  even  in  this  dreads 
All  time  I  do  not  deny ;  the  power  of  avarice  was 
so  strong  in  some,  that  they  would  ran  any 
hazard  to  steal  and  to  plunder,  and  particularly 
m  houses  where  all  the  families  or  inhabitants 
have  been  dead,  and  carried  out,  they  would 
break  in  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to 
the  danger  of  infection,  take  even  the  clothes  off 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  bed-dothes  from 
ethers  where  they  lay  dead. 

This,  I  suppose,  must  be  the  case  of  a  family 
in  Houndsditch,  where  a  man  and  his  daughter 
(the  rest  of  the  family  being,  as  I  suppose,  car- 
ried away  before  by  the  dead*cart),  were  found 
stark  naked,  one  in  one  chamber,  and  one  in 
another,  lying  dead  on  the  floor;  and  the  clothes 
off  the  beds,  from  whence,  it  is  supposed,  they 
were  foiled  off  by  thieves,  stolen,  and  carried 
quite  away. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  the  women 
were,  in  all  this  calamity,  the  most  rash,  flearlesa, 
and  desperate  creatures ;  and  as  there  were  vast 
numbers  that  went  about  as  nurses,  to  tend  those 
that  were  dck,  they  committed  a  great  many 
petty  thieveries  in  the  houses  where  they  were 
employed}  and  some  of  them  were  pnblicly 
whippied  for  it,  when  perhaps  they  ought  rather 
to  have  been  hanged  for  examples ;  for  numbers 
itf  houses  were  robbed  on  these  occasions,  till  at 
length  the  parish  officers  were  sent  to  recommend 
nurses  to  the  sick,  and  always  took  an  account 
who  it  was  they  sent,  so  as  that  they  might  call 
them  to  account  if  the  hoose  had  been  abused 
where  they  were  placed. 

But  these  robberies  extended  chiefly  to  wear- 
ing clothes,  linen,  and  what  rings  or  money  they 
could  come  at,  when  the  person  died  who  was 
under  their  care,  but  not  to  a  general  plunder  of 
the  houses ;  and  I  could  give  you  an  account  of 
one  of  these  nurses  who,  several  years  after,  being 
on  her  death-bed,  confessed,  with  the  utmost 
horror,  the  robberies  she  had  committed  at  the 
time  of  her  being  a  nurse,  and  by  which  she  bad 
enriched  herself  to  a  great  degree ;  but  as  for 
murders,  I  do  not  find  that  there  was  ever  any 
proof  of  the  facts,  hi  the  manner  as  It  has  been 
reported,  except  as  above. 

The  did  tell  me  indeed  of  a  nurse  in  one  place 
that  laid  a  wet  cloth  upon  the  face  of  a  dying 
patient,  whom  she  tended,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
ms  life,  who  was  just  expiring  before ;  and  another 
that  smothered  «  young  woman  she  was  looking 
to,  when  she  was  In  a  fainting  fit,  and  would  have 
eome  to  herselt  Some  that  killed  them  by  giving 
them  one  thing,  some  another,  and  some  starved 
them  by  giving  them  nothing  at  all.  But  these 
suyriet  had  two  marks  of  suspicion  that  ahvays 


attended  them,  which  cauied  me  always  to  sBdit 
them,  and  to  look  on  them  as  mere  stories,  that 
people  continually  frighted  one  another  with. 
First — That  wherever  it  was  that  we  heard  it, 
they  always  placed  the  scene  at  the  fkrther  end  of 
the  town,  opposite,  or  most  remote  from  where 
you  were  to  hear  it.  If  you  heard  It  in  Whitecbapel, 
It  had  happened  at  St  Giles's,  or  at  Westminster, 
or  Holbom,  or  that  end  of  the  town  ;  if  you  heard 
of  it  at  that  end  of  the  town,  then  it  kas  done  in 
Whitechapel,  or  the  Minories,  or  about  Cripple- 
gate  parish :  if  you  heard  of  it  in  the  city,  why, 
then,  it  happened  in  Southwark;  and  if  yon 
heard  of  It  in  Southwark,  then  it  was  done  hi  the 
dty,  and  the  like. 

In  the  next  place,  of  what  part  soever  you 
heard  the  story  the  particulars  were  always  the 
same,  especially  that  of  laymff  a  wet  double  clout 
on  a  dying  man's  face,  and  that  of  smothering  a 
young  gentlewoman ;  so  that  it  was  apparent,  at 
feast  to  my  judgtnent,  that  there  was  more  of  tale 
than  of  truth  in  those  things. 

However,  I  cannot  say  but  it  had  some  eflbct 
upon  the  people,  and  pairticulariy  that,  as  1  said 
before,  they  grew  more  cautious  who  they  took 
into  their  houses,  and  who  they  trusted  their  lives 
with,  and  had  them  always  recommended,  if  they 
could ;  and  where  they  could  not  find  such,  for 
they  were  not  very  plenty,  they  applied  to  the 
parish  officers. 

But  here,  ag8fai»  the  misery  of  that  time  lay 
upon  the  poor,  who,  being  infected,  had  neither 
food  nor  physic ;  neither  physidan  nor  apothe- 
cary to  assist  them,  nor  nurse  to  attend  them '. 
many  of  those  died  calling  for  help,  and  even  for 
sustenance,  out  at  their  windows,  in  a  most  mi- 
serable  and  deplorable  manner ;  but  it  must  be 
added,  that  whenever  the  cases  of  such  persons 
or  families  were  represented  to  my  Lord  Mayor, 
they  always  were  relieved. 

h  is  true,  in  some  houses  where  the  people 
were  not  very  poor,  yet,  where  they  had  sent 
perhaps  their  wives  and  children  away,  and  if 
tiiey  had  any  servants  they  had  been  dismissed ; 
I  say  it  is  true  that,  to  save  the  expenses,  many 
such  as  these  shut  themselves  in,  and,  not  baring 
help,  died  alone. 

A  neighbour  and  acouaintance  of  mine,  having 
some  money  owing  to  nlm  from  a  shopkeeper  in 
Whitecross  street,  or  thereabouts,  sent  his  ap- 
prentice, a  youth  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  to 
endeavour  to  get  the  money:  he  came  to  the 
door,  and,  finding  it  shot,  knocked  pretty  hard, 
and,  as  he  thought,  heard  somebody  answer 
wKhin,  but  was  not  sure,  so  he  waited,  and  after 
some  stay  knocked  again,  and  then  a  third  time, 
when  he  heard  somebody  coming  down  stairs. 

At  length  the  man  of  the  house  came  to  the 
door ;  he  had  on  his  breeches  or  drawers,  and  a 
yellow  flannel  waistcoat ;  no  stockings,  a  pair  of 
slipt-shoes,  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  and,  at  tlie 
young  man  said,  death  hi  his  face. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  says  he,  '*  WKat  do 
you  disturb  me  thus  for?*'  The  boy,  though  a 
little  surprised,  replied,  "  I  eome  from  such  a 
one,  and  my  master  sent  me  for  the  money  which 
he  says  you  know  of."  •*  Very  well,  chiM,"  re- 
turns the  living  ghost;  ''call,  as  you  go  by,  at 
Cripplegate  church,  and  bid  them  ring  the  b^l  r 
and  with  these  words  shut  the  doer  mtd  went  op 
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again,  and  died  the  same  day»  nay,  perhaps,  the 
nine  hoar.  This  the  young  man  told  me  him- 
ae{C  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  This  was 
whQe  the  plague  was  not  come  to  a  height ;  I 
thmk  it  was  in  June,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month;  it  must  be  before  the  dead-carts 
came  about,  and  while  they  used  the  ceremony  of 
ringing  the  bell  for  the  dead,  which  was  over  for 
certain,  in  that  parish  at  least,  before  the  month 
of  July ;  for,  by  the  25th  of  July,  there  died  550 
and  upwards  in  a  week,  and  then  they  could  no 
more  bury  in  form,  rich  or  poor. 

I  have  mentioued  above,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  dreadful  calamity,  yet  the  numbers  of  thieves 
were  abroad  upon  all  occasions  where  they  had 
found  any  nrey,  and  that  these  were  generally 
women.  It  was  one  morning,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  I  had  walked  out  to  my  brother's  house, 
in  Coleman  street  parish,  as  I  often  did,  to  see 
that  all  was  safe. 

My  brother's  house  had  a  Httle  court  before  it, 
and  a  brick  wall  and  a  gate  in  It,  and,  within  that, 
several  warehouses,  where  his  goods  of  several 
sorts  hiy ;  it  happened  that  in  one  of  these  ware^ 
houses  were  several  packs  of  women's  high- 
crowned  hats,  which  came  out  of  the  country, 
and  were,  as  1  suppose,  for  exportation,  whither 
I  knew  not 

I  was  surprised  that  when  I  came  near  my  bro- 
ther's door,  which  was  in  a  place  they  called 
Swan  alley,  1  met  three  or  four  women  with  high- 
crowned  bats  on  theur  heads ;  and,  as  I  remem- 
bered afterwards,  one,  if  not  more,  had  some  hats 
likewise  in  their  hands;  but,  as  I  did  not  see 
them  come  out  at  my  brother's  door,  and  not 
knowing  that  my  brother  had  any  such  goods  in 
his  warehouse,  I  did  not  offer  to  say  anything  to 
them,  but  went  across  the  way  to  shun  me^ng 
them,  as  was  usual  to  do  at  that  time,  for  fear  of 
the  plague.  But  when  I  came  near  to  the  gate 
I  met  another  woman  with  more  hats  come  out 
of  the  gate.  *^  MHiat  business,  mistress,**  said  I, 
**  have  you  had  there  ?"  **  There  are  more  peo- 
ple there,"  said  riie :  **l  have  no  more  business 
there  than  they."  I  was  hasty  to  get  to  the  gate 
then,  and  said  no  more  to  her,  by  which  means 

,  she  got  away.    But  just  as  I  came  to  the  gate  I 

'  law  two  more  coming  across  the  yard  to  come 
out  with  hats  also  on  their  heads  and  under  their 
arms,  at  which  I  threw  the  gate  to  behind  me, 

j  irhii^  having  a  spring  lock,  fastened  itself;  and, 
turning  to  the  women — <*  Forsooth,"  said  I,  "what 

I  are  you  doing  here  ?**  and  seized  upon  the  hats, 
and  took  them  fKmi  them.  One  of  them,  who,  I 
coofeaa,  did  not  look  like  a  thief,—"  Indeed,"  says 
she, ''we  are  wrong;  but  we  were  told  they 
were  goods  that  had  no  owner;  be  pleased  to 
take  mm  again,  and  look  yonder,  there  are  more 
such  cttstomers  as  we."  She  cried  and  looked 
pftiftdly,  so  I  took  the  hats  ih>m  her,  and  opened 
the  gate  and  bade  them  begone,  for  I  pitied  the 
wonea  indeed ;  but  when  I  looked  towards  the 

I  warehouse,  as  she  directed,  there  were  six  or 
■even  more,  all  women,  fitting  themselves  with 
liat^  as  unconcerned  and  quiet  as  if  they  had 
been  fat  A  hatter^s  shop,  buying  for  their  money. 

I  was  tnrprised,  not  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
thiet«a  only,  but  at  the  circumstances  1  was  in ; 
being  now  to  thrust  myself  in  among  so  many 
people, 


,  who  for  some  weeks  had  been  so  shy  of 


m3r8elf,  that  if  I  met  anybody  in  the  street  I  would 
cross  the  way  fh>m  them. 

They  were  equally  surprised,  though  on  another 
account.  Thev  all  told  me  they  were  neighbours, 
that  they  had  heard  any  one  might  take  them, 
that  they  were  nobody's  goods,  and  the  like.  I 
talked  big  to  them  at  first;  went  back  to  the 
gate,  and  took  out  the  kev,  so  that  they  were  all 
my  prisoners ;  threatened  to  lock  them  all  in  the 
warehouse,  and  go  and  fetch  my  Lord  Mayor*s 
officers  for  them. 

They  begged  heartily,  protested  they  found  the 
gate  open,  and  the  warehouse  door  open,  and  that 
it  had  no  doubt  been  broken  open  by  some  who 
expected  to  find  goods  of  areater  value,  which, 
indeed,  was  reasonable  to  believe,  because  the 
lock  was  broken,  and  a  padlock  that  hung  to  the 
door  on  the  outside  also  loose,  and  not  abundance 
of  the  hats  carried  away. 

At  length  I  considered  that  this  was  not  a  time 
to  be  cruel  and  rigorous,  and,  besides  that,  it 
would  necessarily  oblige  me  to  go  much  about,  to 
have  several  people  come  to  me,  and  I  go  to 
several,  whose  circumstances  of  health  I  knew 
nothing  of,  and  that,  even  at  this  time,  the  plague 
was  so  high  as  that  there  died  4,000  a  week  ;  so 
that,  in  showing  my  resentment,  or  even  in  seek- 
ing justice  for  my  brother's  goods,  I  might  lose 
my  own  life;  so  I  contented  myself  with  taking 
the  names  and  places  where  some  of  them  livecC 
who  were  really  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood ;  and  threatening  that  my  brother  should 
call  them  to  an  account  for  it  When  he  returned 
to  his  habitation. 

Then  I  talked  a  littie  upon  another  foot  with 
them,  and  asked  them  how  they  could  do  such 
thhags  as  these  in  a  time  of  such  general  calamity, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  iiice  of  Ood's  most  dread- 
ful judgments,  when  thg  plague  was  at  their  very 
doors,  and  it  may  be,  m  their  very  houses ;  and 
they  did  not  know  but  that  the  dead-cart  might 
stop  at  their  doors  in  a  few  hours  to  carty  them 
to  their  graves. 

I  could  not  perceive  that  my  discourse  made 
much  impression  upon  them  all  that  while,  till  it 
happened  that  there  came  two  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, hearing  of  the  disturbance,  and  know- 
ing my  brother,  tot  they  had  both  been  depen- 
dants upon  his  family,  and  they  came  to  my 
assistance;  these  being,  as  I  said,  neighbours, 
presently  knew  three  of  the  women,  and  told  me 
who  they  were  and  where  they  lived;  and  it 
seems  they  had  given  me  a  true  account  of  them- 
selves before. 

This  brings  these  two  men  to  a  fiirther  remem- 
brance :  the  name  of  one  was  John  H&yward,  who 
was  at  that  time  under-sexton  of  the  parish  of 
St  Stephen,  Coleipan  street;  by  under-sexton 
was  understood  at  that  time  gravedigger,  and 
bearer  of  the  dead.  This  man  carried,  or  assisted 
to  carry,  all  the  dead  to  their  graves,  which  were 
buried  in  that  large  parish,  and  who  were  carried 
In  form ;  and  after  that  form  of  bunrlng  was 
stopped,  ^ent  with  the  dead-cart  and  the  bell  to 
fetch  the  dead  bodies  fh>m  the  houses  where  they 
lay,  and  fetched  many  of  them  out  of  the  cham- 
bers and  houses ;  for  the  parish  was,  and  Is  still, 
remarkable,  particulariy,  above  all  the  parishes  in 
London,  for  a  great  number  of  alleys  and  tho- 
rou^^feres,  very  long,  into  which  no  carts  coulc 
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oome,  and  where  they  were  obliged  to  go  and 
fetch  the  bodies  a  very  long  way ;  which  alleys 
now  remain  to  witness;  such  as  Whitens  alley, 
Cross-kev  oonrt.  Swan  alley.  Bell  alley,  White 
Horse  alley,  and  many  more :  here  they  went 
wiUi  a  kind  of  hand-barrow,  and  laid  the  dead 
bodies  on  it,  and  carried  them  oat  to  the  carts ; 
which  work  he  performed  and  never  had  the  dis- 
temper at  all,  but  lived  about  twenty  years  after 
H,  and  was  sexton  of  the  parish  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  wife,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  nurse 
to  infected  people,  and  attended  many  that  died 
in  the  parish,  being,  for  her  honesty,  recom- 
mended by  the  parish  officers,  yet  she  never  was 
infected  neither. 

He  never  nsed  any  preservative  against  the  in- 
fection, other  than  holding  garlick  and  rue  in  his 
mouth,  and  smoking  tobacco :  this  I  also  had 
from  his  own  mouth  $  and  his  wife's  remedy  was 
washing  her  head  in  vinegar,  and  sprinkling  her 
head-dothes  so  with  vinegar  as  to  keep  them 
always  moist ;  and  if  the  smell  of  any  of  those  she 
waited  on  was  more  than  ordinary  offensive  she 
snuffed  vinegar  up  her  nose,  and  sprinkled  vine- 
gar upon  her  head-clothes,  and  held  a  handker- 
chief wetted  with  vinegar  to  her  mouth. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  though  the  plague 
was  chiefly  among  the  poor,  yet  were  the  poor 
the  most  venturous  and  fearless  of  it,  and  went 
about  their  employment  with  a  sort  of  brutal 
courage ;  I  must  call  it  so^  for  it  was  founded 
neither  on  religion  or  prudence.  Scarce  did 
they  use  any  caution,  but  ran  into  any  business 
which  they  could  get  employment  in,  though  it 
was  the  most  hazardous ;  such  was  that  of  at- 
tending the  sick,  watching  houses  shut  up,  car^ 
rying  infected  persons  to  the  pest-house,  and, 
whidi  was  still  worse,  carrying  the  dead  away  to 
their  graves. 

It  was  under  this  John  Hay  ward's  care,  and 
within  his  bounds,  that  the  story  of  the  piper,  with 
which  people  have  made  themselves  so  merry, 
happened,  and  he  assured  me  that  it  was  true. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a  blind  piper ;  but,  as  John 
told  me,  the  feUow  was  not  blind,  but  an  ignorant 
weak  poor  man,  and  usually  wsdked  his  rounds 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  went  pipuig  along 
from  door  to  door,  and  the  people  usually  took 
him  in  at  public-houses  where  they  knew  him, 
and  would  give  him  drink  and  victuids,  and 
sometimes  farthings;  and  he,  in  return,  would 
pipe  and  sing,  and  talk  simply,  which  diverted 
the  people ;  and  thus  he  Uvea :  it  was  but  a  very 
bad  time  for  this  diversion,  while  things  were  as 
I  have  told ;  yet  the  poor  fellow  went  about  as 
usual,  but  was  almost  starved;  and  when  any- 
body asked  how  he  did,  he  would  answer,  the 
dead-cart  had  not  taken  him  yet,  but  that  they 
had  promised  to  call  for  him  next  week. 

It  happened  one  night  that  this  poor  fellow.^ 
whether  somebody  had  given  him  too  much  drink 
or  no,  John  Hay  ward  said  he  had  not  drink  in  his 
house,  but  that  they  had  given  him  a  little  more 
victuals  than  ordinary  at  a  public-house  in  Cole- 
man  street,  and  the  poor  fellow  having  not  usually 
had  a  bellyful,  or,  perhaps,  not  a  good  while- 
was  laid  all  along  upon  the  top  of  a  bulk  or  stall, 
and  &st  asleep  at  a  door  in  the  street,  near  Lon- 
don wall,  towards  Cripplegate;  and  that  upon 
the  same  bulk  or  stall  the  people  of  some  house 


I  in  the  alley,  of  which  the  house  was  a  comer 
,  hearing  a  bell,  which  they  always  rung  before  the 
'  cart  came,  had  laid  a  body  really  dead  of  the 
plague  just  by  him,  thinking,  too,  that  this  poor 
fellow  had  been  a  dead  body,  as  the  other  was, 
and  laid  there  by  some  of  the  neighbours. 

Accordingly,  when  John  Hayward,  with  his 
bell  and  the  cart,  came  along,  finding  two  dead 
bodies  Ho  upon  the  stall,  they  took  them  up  with 
the  instrument  they  used,  and  threw  them  into 
the  cart,  and  all  this  while  the  piper  slept 
soundly. 

From  hence  they  passed  along  and  took  in 
other  dead  bodies,  till,  as  honest  John  Hayward 
told  me,  they  almost  buried  him  alive  in  the  cart ; 
yet  all  this  whOe  he  slept  soundly ;  at  length  the 
cart  came  to  the  place  where  the  bodies  were  to 
be  thrown  into  the  ground,  which,  as  I  do  re- 
member, was  at  Mountmill;  and  as  the  cart 
usually  stopped  some  time  before  they  were  ready 
to  shoot  out  the  melancholy  load  they  had  in  it, 
as  soon  as  the  cart  stopped  the  fellow  awaked, 
and  struggled  a  little  to  get  his  head  out  from 
among  the  dead  bodies,  when  raising  himself  up 
in  the  cart,  he  called  out,  **  Hey  I  where  am  1 !" 
Tin's  frighted  the  fellow  that  attended  about  the 
work,  but  after  some  pause,  John  Hayward  re- 
covering  himself,  said,  **  Lord  bless  us !  there  is 
somebody  in  the  cart  not  quite  dead  !**  so  another 
called  to  him,  and  said,  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  The 
fellow  answered,  *Mam  the  poor  piper;  where 
am  1  ?  •• — "  Where  are  yon,"  says  Hayward, 
"  why  you  are  in  the  dead-cart,  and  we  are  going 
to  bury  you."—" But  I an't dead,  though, am  I  ?" 
says  the  piper,  which  made  them  laugh  a  little, 
though,  as  John  said,  they  were  heartily  fright- 
ened at  first ;  so  helped  the  poor  fellow  down, 
and  he  went  about  bis  business. 

I  know  the  story  goes,  he  set  up  his  pipes  in 
the  cart,  and  frighted  the  bearers  and  others  so 
that  they  ran  away ;  but  John  Hayward  did  not 
tell  the  story  so,  nor  say  anything  of  his  piping 
at  all ;  but  that  he  was  a  poor  piper,  and  that  he 
was  carried  away  as  above  I  am  fully  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here,  that  the  dead-carts  in 
the  city  were  not  confined  to  particular  parishes, 
but  one  cart  went  through  several  parishes,  ac- 
cording  as  the  number  of  dead  presented ;  nor 
were  they  tied  to  carry  the  dead  to  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  but  many  of  the  dead  taken  up  in 
the  city  were  carried  to  the  burying-ground  in 
the  out-parts,  for  want  of  room. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  surprise  that  this 
judgment  was  at  first  among  the  people.  I  must 
be  allowed  to  give  some  of  my  observations  on 
the  more  serious  and  religious  part  Surely 
never  dty,  at  least  of  this  bulk  and  magnitude, 
was  taken  in  a  condition  so  perfectly  unprepared 
for  such  a  dreadful  visitation,  whether  I  am  to 
speak  of  the  dvil  preparations  or  religious ;  they 
were,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  had  no  warning,  no 
expectation,  no  apprehensions,  and,  consequently, 
the  least  provision  imaginable  was  made  for  it  m 
a  public  way ;  for  example  :— 

The  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  had  made  no  pro- 
vision as  magistrates,  for  the  regulations  which 
were  to  be  observed;  they  had  gone  faito  no 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  citizens  had  no  public  magazines,  or  store- 
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houses  for  coin,  or  meal  for  the  sohsistence  of  (he 
I  poor ;  which,  if  they  had  provided  themselves,  as 
iu  such  cases  is  done  abroad,  many  miserable  fa- 
milies, who  were  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis- 
tress, would  have  been  relieved,  and  that  in  a 
better  manner  than  now  could  be  done. 
The  stock  of  the  city's  money  I  can  say  but 
-  little  to ;  the  chamber  of  London  was  said  to  be 
I  exceeding  rich ;  and  it  may  be  concluded  that 
!  they  were  so,  by  the  vast  sums  of  money  issued 
,  from  thence  in  the  rebuilding  the  public  edifices 
I  after  the  fire  of  London,  and  in  building  new 
I  works,  such  as,  for  the  first  part,  the  Guildhall, 
Black  well  hall,  part  of  Leadenhall,  half  the  Ex. 
change,  the  Session  house,  the  Compter,  the  pri. 
sons  of  Ludgate,  Newgate,  &c. ;  several  of  the 
wharfs,  and  stairs,  and  landing-places  on  the 
river ;  all  which  were  'either  burnt  down  or  da- 
maged by  the  great  fire  of  London,  the  next  year 
after  the  plague;  and  of  the  second  sort,  the 
Monument,  Fleet^ditch,  with  its  bridges,  and  the 
Hospital  of  Bethlcm,  or  Bedlam,  &c.     But  pos- 
sibly the  managers  of  the  city's  credit  at  that 
time  made  more  conscience  of  breaking  in  upon 
the  orphan's  money,  to  show  charity  to  the  dis- 
tressed citizens,  than  the  managers  in  the  follow, 
ing  years  did,  to  beautify  the  city  and  re-edify 
(he  buildings,  though  in  the  first  case,  the  losers 
would  have  thought  their  fortunes  better  be. 
stowed,  and  the  public  faith  of  the  city  have  been 
less  subjected  to  scandal  and  reproach. 

It  must  be  acknowleged,  that  the  absent  citi- 
zens,  who,  though  they  were  fled  for  safety  into  the 
countr}%  were  yet  greatly  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  those  whom  they  left  behind,  forgot  not 
to  contribute  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  large  sums  were  also  collected  among  trod 
iog  towns  in  the  remotest  parts  of  England ;  and 
as  I  have  heard  also,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in 
all  parts  of  England,  took  the  deplorable  condi< 
tioa  of  the  city  into  their  consideration,  and  sent 
op  large  sums  of  money  in  charity  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  magistrates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
the  king  also,  as  I  was  told,  ordered  a  thousand 
pounds  a  week  to  be  distributed  in  four  parts : 
one  quarter  to  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westmin. 
fiter ;  one  quarter,  or  part,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Southwark-side  of  the  water ;  one  quarter 
to  the  liberty  and  parts  within  of  the  city,  exclu  - 
fttve  of  the  city  within  the  walls ;  and  one  fourth 
part  fo  the  suburbs  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  the  east  and  north  parts  of  the  city ;  but  this 
latter  I  only  speak  of  as  a  report. 

Certain  it  is,  the  greatest  part  of  the  poor,  or 
fiuniiies  who  formerly  lived  by  their  labour,  or  by 
retail  trade,  lived  now  on  charity ;  and  had  there 
not  been  prodigious  sums  of  money  given  by  cha- 
ritable well. minded  Christians,  for  the  support  of 
such  the  city  could  never  have  subsisted.  There 
were,  no  question,  accounts  kept  of  their  charity 
and  of  the  just  distribution  of  it  by  the  magis- 
trates: but  us  such  multitudes  of  those  very 
officers  died,  through  whose  hands  it  was  distri- 
buted, and  also  that,  as  I  have  been  told,  most  of 
the  acoonnts  of  those  things  were  lost  in  the 
great  fire  which  happened  in  the  very  next  year, 
and  which  burnt  even  the  chamberlain's  office, 
and  many  of  their  papers ;  so  I  could  never  come 
at  the  particular  account,  which  I  used  great  en- 
deavonrs  to  have  seen. 


It  may,  however,  be  a  direction  in  case  of  the 
approach  of  a  like  visitation,  which  God  keep  the 
city  from ;  I  say.  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe, 
that  by  the  care  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
at  that  time,  in  distributing  weekly  great  sums 
of  money  for  relief  of  the  poor,  a  multitude  of 
people,  who  would  otherwise  have  perished,  were 
relieved  and  their  lives  preserved.  And  here  let 
me  enter  into  a  brief  state  of  the  case  of  the  poor 
at  that  time,  and  what  was  apprehended  from 
them,  from  whence  may  be  judged  hereafter,  what 
may  be  expected,  if  the  like  distress  should  oome 
upon  the  city. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  plague,  when  there  was 
now  no  more  hope,  but  that  the  whole  city  would 
be  visited,  when,  as  I  have  said,  all  that  had  friends 
or  estates  in  the  country,  retfred  with  their  fii- 
milies;  and  when,  indeed,  one  would  have  thought 
the  very  city  itself  was  running  out  of  the  gates, 
and  that  there  would  be  nobody  left  behind ;  you 
may  be  sure  from  that  hour  all  trade,  except 
such  as  related  to  immediate  subsistence,  was,  as 
it  were,  at  a  full  stop. 

This  is  so  lively  a  case,  and  contains  in  it  so 
much  of  the  real  condition  of  the  people,  that  I 
think  I  cannot  be  too  particular  in  it ;  and  there- 
fore I  descend  to  the  several  arrangements,  or 
classes  of  people,  who  fell  into  immediate  distress 
upon  this  occasion :  for  example : — 
].— All  master  workmen  in  manufactories— espe- 
cially such  as  belonged  to  ornament,  and  the 
less  necessary  parts  of  the  people's  dress,  clothes, 
and    furniture    for   houses— such  as  ribbon- 
weavers  and  other  weavers,  gold  and  silver 
lace-makers,  and  gold  and  silver  wire-drawers, 
sempstresses,  milliners,  shoemakers,  hatmakers, 
and  glovemakcrs;  also,  upholsterers,  joiners, 
cabinet-makers,  looking-glass-makers ;  and  in- 
numerable trades  which  depend  upon  such  as 
these;    I  say,  the  master  workmen  in  such 
stopped  their  work,  dismissed  their  journey- 
men, and  workmen,  and  all  their  dependants. 
2. — As  merchandizing  was  at  a  full  stop,  for  very 
few  ships  ventured  to  come  up  the  river,  and 
none  at  all  went  out ;  so  all  the  extraordinary 
officers  of  the  customs,  likewise  the  watermen, 
carmen,  porters,  and  all  the  poor,  whose  la- 
bour depended  upon  the  merchants,  were  at 
once  dismissed  and  put  out  of  business. 
3. — All  the  tradesmen  usually  employed  in  binld. 
ing  or  repairing  of  houses  were  at  a  full  stop, 
for  the  people  were  far  from  wanting  to  build 
houses,  when  so  many  thousand  houses  were 
at  once  stripped  of  their  inhabitants ;  so  that 
this  one  article  turned  all  the  ordinary  work- 
men of  that  kind  out  of  business,  such  as  brick- 
layers, masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  plasterers, 
painters,  glaziers,  smiths,  plumbers,  and  all  the 
labourers  depending  on  such. 
4k. — As  navigation  was  at  a  stop,  our  ships  neither 
coming  in  nor  going  out  as  before,  so  the  sea- 
men were  all  out  of  employment,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  last  and  lowest  degree  of  distress; 
and  with  the  seamen  were  all  the  several 
tradesmen  and  workmen  belonging  to  and  de- 
pending upon  the  building  and  fitting  out  of 
ships,  such  as  ship-carpenters,  caulkers,  rope- 
maker8,dry-coopers,  sail-makers,  anchor-smiths, 
and  other  smiths,  block-roakers,  carvers,  gun- 
smiths, ship-chandlers,  ship-carverf,  and  the 
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like ;  the  masters  of  those,  perhi^  might  live 
upon  their  substance;  hot  the  traders  were 
universally  at  a  stop,  and  consequently  all  their 
workmen  discharged;  add  to  these,  that  the 
river  was,  in  a  manner,  without  boats,  and  all 
or  most  part  of  the  watermen,  lightermen,  boat- 
builders,  and  lighter-builders,  In  like  manner 
idle  and  laid  by. 
5.— All  families  retrenched  their  living  as  much 
as  possible,  as  weU  those  that  fled  as  those 
that  sti^^;  so  that  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  footmen,  serving-men,  shopkeepers, 
journeymen,  merchants*  book-keepers,  and 
such  sort  of  people*  and  especially  poor 
maid-servants^  were  turned  oflT,  and  left  friend- 
less and  helpless,  without  employment  and 
without  habitation :  and  this  was  really  a  dis- 
mal article. 

I  might  be  more  particular  as  to  this  part,  but 
it  may  suffice  to  mention  in  general,  all  trades 
being  stopped,  employment  ceiued;  the  labour, 
and  by  that  the  bread,  of  the  poor  were  cut  off; 
and  at  first,  indeed,  the  cries  of  the  poor  were 
most  lamentable  to  hear,  though,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  charity,  their  misery  that  way  was 
greatly  abated :  many,  indeed,  fled  into  the  coun- 
try,  but  thousands  of  them  having  stayed  in 
London  till  nothing  but  desperation  sent  them 
away,  death  overtook  them  on  the  road,  and  they 
served  for  no  better  than  the  messengers  of 
death;  indeed,  others  carryhig  the  infection 
along  with  them,  spreading  it  very  unhappily 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Many  of  these  were  the  miserable  objects  of 
despair  which  1  have  mentioned  before,  and  were 
removed  by  the  destruction  which  followed ;  these 
m%ht  be  said  to  perish,  not  by  the  infection  it- 
self but  by  the  consequence  of  it;  indeed, 
namely,  by  hunger  and  distress,  and  the  want 
of  all  things,— being  without  lodging,  without 
money,  without  friends,  without  means  to  get 
their  bread,  or  without  any  one  to  give  It  them ; 
for  many  of  them  were  without  what  we  call 
legal  settlements,  and  so  could  not  claim  of  the 
parishes,  and  all  the  support  they  had  was  bv 
application  to  the  magistrates  for  relief,  which 
relief  was  (to  sive  the  magistrates  their  due) 
carefully  and  cheerfully  administered,  as  they 
€»und  it  necessary ;  and  those  that  stayed  behind 
never  felt  the  want  and  distress  of  that  kind 
which  they  felt  who  went  away  in  the  manner 
above  noted. 

Let  any  one  who  Is  acquainted  with  what  mul- 
titudes of  people  get  their  dailv  bread  in  this 
city  by  theur  labour,  whether  artificers  or  mere 
workmen, — I  say,  let  any  man  consider  what 
most  be  the  miserable  condition  of  this  town,  i^ 
on  a  sudden,  they  should  be  all  turned  out  of 
employment,  that  labour  should  cease,  and  wages 
for  work  be  no  more. 

This  was  the  case  with  us  at  that  tfane ;  and 
had  not  the  sums  of  money,  contributed  in 
charitv  bv  well-disposed  people  of  every  kind, 
as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  been  prodigiotisly 
great,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  sherifl^  to  have  kept  the  public  peace; 
nor  were  they  without  apprehensions  as  ft  was, 
that  desperation  should  push  the  people  upon 
tumults,  and  cause  them  to  rifle  the  bouses  of 
the  rich  men,  and  plunder  the  markets  of  pro- 


visions; in  which  case  the  country  people  who 
brought  provisions  very  freely  and  boldly  to 
town,  would  have  been  terrified  from  coming  any 
more,  and  the  town  would  have  sunk  under  an 
unavoidable  famine. 

But  the  prudence  of  my  lord  mayor  and  the 
court  of  aldermen,  within  the  city,  and  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  in  the  out-parts,  was  such, 
that  they  were  supported  with  money  from  all 
parts  so  well,  that  the  poor  people  were  kept 
quiet,  and  their  wants  everywhere  relieved  as  far 
as  was  possible  to  be  done. 

Two  things  besides  this  contributed  to  prevent 
the  mob  doing  any  mischief :  one  was,  that  really 
the  rich  themselv'es  had  not  laid  op  stores  of  pro- 
visions  in  their  houses,  as,  indeed,  they  ought  to 
have  done,  and  which,  if  they  had  been  wise 
enough  to  have  done,  and  locked  themselves  en- 
tirely up,  as  some  few  did,  they  had,  perhaps, 
escaped  the  disease  better ;  but  as  it  appeared 
they  had  not,  so  the  mob  had  no  notion  of  finding 
stores  of  provisions  there,  if  they  had  broken  in, 
as  it  is  plain  they  were  sometimes  very  near 
doing,  and  which,  if  they  had,  they  had  finished 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  city,  for  there  were  no 
regular  troops  to  have  withstood  them ; '  nor 
could  the  trained  bands  have  been  brought  to- 
gether  to  defend  the  city,  no  men  being  to  be 
found  to  bear  arms.  But  the  vigilance  of  the 
lord  mayor,  and  such  magistrates  as  could  be 
had  (for  some,  even  of  the  aldermen,  were  dead, 
and  some  absent),  prevented  this ;  and  they  did 
it  by  the  most  kind  and  gentle  methods  they 
could  think  of,  as  particuUtfly  by  relieving  the 
most  desperate  with  money,  and  putting  others 
into  business,  and  particularly  that  employment 
of  watching  houses  that  were  infected  and  shut 
up;  and  as  the  number  of  these  were  very 
great  (for  it  was  said  there  were  at  one  time 
ten  thousand  houses  shut  up),  and  every  house 
had  two  watchmen  to  guard  it,  viz.,  one  by  night 
and  the  other  by  day :  this  gave  opportunity  to 
employ  a  very  great  number  of  poor  men  at  a 
time. 

The  women  and  servants  that  were  turned  off 
fh)m  their  places,  were  likewise  employed  as 
nurses  to  tend  the  sick  in  all  places ;  and  this 
took  ofi*  a  very  great  number  of  them. 

And  which,  though  a  melancholy  article  in 
itself,  yet  was  a  deliverance  in  its  kind :  namely, 
the  plague,  which  raged  in  a  dreadful  manner 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Oc 
tober,  carried  off  in  that  time  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  of  these  very  people,  which,  had  they 
been  left,  would  certainly  have  been  an  insuflTer- 
able  burden  by  their  poverty :  that  is  to  say.  the 
whole  city  could  not  have  supported  the  expense 
of  them,  or  have  provided  nwd  for  them ;  and 
they  would,  in  time,  have  been  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  plundering  either  the  city  itself  or  the 
country  adjacent,  to  have  subsisted  themselves, 
which  would,  first  or  last,  have  put  the  whole 
nation,  as  well  as  the  dty.  Into  the  utmost  terror 
and  confusion. 

It  was  observable,  then,  that  this  ealamity  of 
the  people  made  them  very  humble ;  for  now,  for 
about  nhie  weeks  together,  there  died  near  1,000 
in  a  day,  one  day  with  another,  even  hf  the  ao- 
eount  of  the  weekly  bilb,  which  vet»  1  have 
reason  to  be  assured,  never  gave  «  niU 
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by  inanj  thousands,  the  coniUsioii  being  such» 
and  the  carts  working  in  the  dark  when  they 
carried  the  dead,  that  in  some  places  no  account 
at  all  was  kept,  but  they  worked  on ;  the  clerks 
and  sextons  not  attending  for  weeks  together, 
and  not  knowing  what  number  they  carried. 
This  account  is  verified  by  the  following  bills  of 
mortality. 

OfandiiMiet.  orthepUunie. 

Aog.  8  to  Aug.  15-  .  5919  -  -  -  sm 

to  22-. 5568-. -4237 

to  29  -  -  7486  -  -  -  6102 

Aug.  29  to  Sept.  5  -  -  8252  -  -  -  6968 

From/  to  12 -.7690  .-.6544 

to  19- -8297 ---7166 

to  26--6400.-.5583 

Sept.  26  to  Oct  3.- 5720- . 

to  10  -  -  5068  -  . 


56810  49605 
So  that  the  gross  of  the  people  were  carried  off 
in  these  two  months ;  for  as  the  whole  number 
which  was  brought  in  to  die  of  the  plague  was 
but  68,590,  here  is  50.000  of  them  within  a  trifie, 
in  two  months ;  I  say  50,000,  because,  as  there 
wants  295  in  the  number  above,  so  there  wants 
two  days  of  two  months  in  the  account  of  time. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  the  parish  officers  did 
not  give  in  a  lull  account,  or  were  not  to  be  de- 
pended npon  for  their  account,  let  any  one  but 
consider  now  men  could  be  exact  in  sach  a  time 
of  dreadful  distress,  and  when  many  of  them  were 
taken  sick  themselves,  and  perhaps  died  in  the 
very  time  when  their  accounts  were  to  be  given 
in ;  I  mean  the  parish  clerks  besides  inferior  offi- 
cers, for  these  poor  men  ventured  at  all  hazards, 
yet  they  were  far  from  being  exempt  from  the 
common  calamity ;  especiaUy,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  poriah  of  Stepney  had  wiUdn  the  year  one  hun> 
dred  and  sixteen  sextons,  grave-diggers,  and  their 
asststants,  that  is  lo  say,  bearers,  bell-men,  and 
drivers  of  carts,  for  cariTing  off  the  dead  bodies. 

Indeed,  the  work  was  not  of  a  nature  to  allow 
them  leisure  to  take  an  exact  tale  of  the  dead 
bodies,  which  were  all  huddled  together  in  the 
dark  into  a  pit,  which  pit  or  trench  no  man  could 
roroe  nigh  but  at  the  utmost  perQ.  I  observed 
often  that  in  the  parishes  of  Aldgate  or  Cripple- 
gate,  Whitechapel,  and  Stepney,  there  were  five, 
six,  seven,  and  eight  hundred  in  a  week  in  the 
bilb ;  whereas,  tf  we  may  believe  the  opinion  of 
those  that  lived  in  the  dty  all  the  time,  as  well 
as  I,  there  died  sometunes  two  thousand  a  week 
in  those  parishes ;  and  I  saw  it  under  the  hand 
of  one  that  made  as  strict  an  examination  into 
that  part  as  he  could,  that  there  really  died  an 
hundred  thousand  people  of  the  plague  in  that 
one  year ;  whereas,  in  the  bills,  the  article  of  the 
pltfae  was  but  68,590. 

n  1  may  be  allowed  to  give  mv  opinion  by 
what  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  and  heard  firom  other 
people  that  were  eye-witnesses,  I  do  verOy  be- 
ueve  the  same,  viz.,  that  there  died  at  least 
100!,000  of  the  plague  onlv,  besides  other  distem- 
pera»  and  besides  those  which  died  in  the  fields 
aad  highways  and  secret  places,  out  of  the  com- 
pass of  tile  communication,  as  it  was  called,  and 
who  were  not  put  down  in  the  bills,  though  they 
reaRy  bdonged  to  the  body  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  known  to  us  all,  that  abundance  of  poor 


despairing  creatures,  who  had  the  distemper  upon 
them,  and  were  grown  stupid  or  melancholy  by 
then*  misery,  as  many  were,  wandered  away  into 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  into  several  uncouth 
places,  almost  anywhere  to  creep  into  a  bush,  or 
a  hedge,  and  dib. 

The  hihabitants  of  the  villages  a4jacent  wouldi 
In  pity,  carry  them  food,  and  set  it  at  a  distance, 
that  they  m%ht  fetch  it  if  they  were  able,  and 
sometimes  they  were  not  able :  and  the  next 
time  they  went  they  should  find  the  poor  wretches 
lie  dead  and  the  food  untouched.  The  number 
of  these  miserable  objects  were  many,  and  I  know 
so  many  that  perished  thus,  and  so  exactly  where, 
that  I  believe  I  could  go  to  the  very  place  and 
dig  their  bones  up  still ;  for  the  country  people 
would  go  and  dig  a  hole  at  a  distance  from  them, 
and  then,  with  long  poles  and  hooks  at  the  end 
of  them,  drag  the  bodies  into  these  pits,  and  then 
throw  Uie  earth  in  from  as  far  as  they  conld  cast 
it,  to  cover  them,  taking  notice  how  the  wind 
blew,  and  so  comhig  on  that  side  which  the  sea* 
men  call  to  windward,  that  the  scent  of  the  bo- 
dies might  blow  from  them ;  and  thus  great 
numbers  went  out  of  the  world  who  were  never 
known,  or  any  account  of  them  taken,  as  weU 
within  the  bills  of  mortalitv  as  without 

This,  indeed,  1  had,  in  the  main,  only  from  the 
relation  of  others,  for  I  seldom  walked  into  the 
fields  except  towards  Bethnal  Green  and  Hack- 
ney, or  as  hereafter;  but  when  I  did  walk,  I 
always  saw  a  great  many  poor  wanderers  at  a 
distance ;  but  1  could  know  little  of  their  cases, 
for  whether  it  were  In  the  street  or  m  the  fields, 
if  we  had  seen  anybody  coming  it  was  a  general 
method  to  walk  away ;  yet  I  believe  the  account 
is  exactly  true. 

As  this  puts  me  upon  mentioning  mv  walking 
the  streets  and  fields,  I  cannot  omit  takmg  notice 
what  a  desolate  place  the  city  was  at  that  time ; 
the  great  street  I  lived  in,  which  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  broadest  of  all  the  streets  of  London, 
I  mean  of  the  suburbs  as  well  as  the  liberties ; 
all  the  side  where  the  butchers  lived,  especially 
without  the  bars,  was  more  like  a  green  field  than 
a  paved  street,  and  the  people  generally  went  in 
the  middle  with  the  horses  and  carts ;  it  is  true, 
that  the  fiirthest  end,  towards  Whitechapel  church, 
was  not  all  paved,  but  even  the  part  that  was 
paved  was  full  of  grass  also ;  but  this  need  not 
seem  strange,  sfaice  the  great  streets  within  the 
city,  such  as  Leadenhdl  street,  Bishopsgate 
street,  Comhill,  and  even  the  Exchange  itself, 
had  grass  growing  hi  them  In  several  places; 
neither  cart  nor  coach  were  seen  in  the  streets 
fit)m  morning  to  evening,  except  some  country 
carts  to  bring  roots  and  beans,  or  pease,  hay  and 
straw  to  the  market,  and  of  those  but  very  few 
compared  to  what  was  usual ;  as  for  coaches 
they  were  scarce  used  but  to  carry  sick  people 
to  the  pest-house  and  to  other  hospitals,  and 
some  few  to  carry  physicians  to  such  places  as 
they  thought  fit  to  venture  to  visit ;  for  really 
coaches  were  dangerous  things,  and  people  did 
not  care  to  venture  hito  them,  because  tney  did 
not  know  who  might  have  been  canied  In  them 
last ;  and  sick  infected  people  were,  as  I  have 
said,  ordinarily  carried  in  them  to  the  pest-houses> 
and  sometimes  people  expired  In  them  as  thiy 
went  along. 
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It  18  true,  when  the  infection  came  to  such  a 
height  as  I  have  now  mentioned,  there  were  very 
few  physicians  who  cared  to  stir  abroad  to  sick 
houses,  and  very  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
faculty  were  dead,  as  well  as  the  surgeons  also, 
for  now  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  time,  and  for 
about  a  month  together,  not  taking  any  notice  of 
the  bills  of  mortality,  I  believe  there  did  not  die  less 
than  1,500  or  1,700  a  day,  one  day  with  another. 

One  of  the  worst  days  we  had  in  the  whole 
time,  as  I  thought,  was  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, when  indeed  good  people  beffan  to  think 
that  God  was  resolved  to  make  a  full  end  of  the 
people  in  this  miserable  city.  This  was  at  that 
time  when  the  plague  was  fully  come  into  the 
eastern  parishes.  The  parish  of  Aldgate,  if  I 
may  give  my  opinion,  buried  above  a  thousand  a 
week  for  two  weeks,  though  the  bills  did  not  say 
so  many ;  but  if.  surrounded  me  at  so  dismal  a 
rate,  that  there  was  not  a  house  in  twenty  unin- 
fected—in  the  Minories,  in  Houndsditch,  and  in 
thoso  parts  of  Aldgate  parish  about  the  Butcher 
row,  and  the  alleys  over  against  me ;  I  say,  in 
those  places  death  reignfld  in  every  comer. 
Whitechapel  parish  was  in  the  same  condition, 
and  though  much  less  than  the  parish  I  lived  in, 
yet  buried  near  600  a  week  by  the  bills ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  near  twice  as  many ;  whole  families, 
and  indeed  whole  streets  of  families,  were  swept 
away  together,  insomuch  that  it  was  frequent  for 
neighbours  to  call  to  the  bellman  to  go  to  such 
and  such  houses,  and  fetch  out  the  people,  for 
that  they  were  all  dcai). 

And,  indeed,  the  work  of  removing  the  dead 
bodies  by  carts  was  now  grown  so  very  odious 
and  dangerous,  that  it  was  complained  of  that 
the  bearers  did  not  take  care  to  clear  such  houses 
where  ail  the  inhabitants  were  dead ;  but  that 
sometimes  the  bodies  lay  several  days  unburied 
till  the  neighbouring  families  were  offended  with 
the  stench,  and  consequently  infected ;  and  this 
neglect  of  the  officers  was  such  that  the  church- 
wardens and  constables  were  summoned  to  look 
after  it;  and  even  the  justices  of  the  hamlets 
were  obliged  to  venture  their  lives  among  them, 
to  quicken  and  encourage  them,  for  innumerable 
of  the  bearers  died  of  the  distemper,  infected  by 
the  bodies  they  were  obliged  to  come  so  near ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  the  number  of  poor 
people  who  wanted  employment,  and  wanted 
bread  (as  I  have  said  before),  was  so  great,  that 
necessity  drove  them  to  undertake  anything,  and 
venture  anything,  they  would  never  have  found 
people  to  be  employed ;  and  then  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  would  have  lain  above  ground,  and  have 
perished  and  rotted  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

But  the  magistrates  cannot  be  enough  com- 
mended in  this,  that  they  kept  such  good  order 
for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  that  as  Cast  as  any 
of  those  they  employed  to  carry  off  and  bury  the 
dead  fell  sick  or  died,  as  was  many  times  the 
case,  they  immediately  supplied  their  places  with 
others,  which  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of 
poor  that  was  left  out  of  business,  as  above,  was 
not  hard  to  do.  This  occasioned  that,  notwith- 
standing the  infinite  number  of  people  which  died 
and  were  sick,  almost  all  together,  yet  they  were 
always  cleared  away  and  carried  off  every  night ; 
so  that  it  was  never  to  be  said  of  London  that 
the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead. 


.  As  the  desolation  was  greater  daring  those 
terrible  times,  so  the  amazement  of  the  people 
increased ;  and  a  thousand  unaccountable  things 
they  would  do  in  the  violence  of  their  fright,  as 
others  did  the  same  in  the  agonies  of  theu*  dis- 
temper, and  this  part  was  very  affecting :  some 
\rent  roaring  and  crying,  and  wringing  their 
hands  along  the  street ;  some  would  go  praying 
and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  calling  upon 
God  for  mercy.  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  whether 
this  was  not  in  their  distraction ;  but  be  it  so,  it 
was  still  an  indication  of  a  more  serious  mind, 
when  they  had  the  use  of  their  senses,  and  was 
much  better,  even  as  it  was,  than  the  frightful 
yellings  and  cryings  that  every  day,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  evenings,  were  heard  in  some  streets. 
I  suppose  the  world  has  heard  of  the  famous 
Solomon  Eagle,  an  enthusiast.  He,  though  not 
infected  at  all  but  in  his  head,  went  about  de- 
nouncing of  judgment  upon  the  city  in  a  frightful 
manner ;  sometimes  quite  naked,  and  with  a  pan 
of  burning  charcoal  on  his  head.  What  he  said, 
or  pretended,  indeed,  I  could  not  learn. 

I  will  not  say  whether  that  clergyman  was  dis- 
tracted or  not,  or  whether  he  did  it  in  pure  zeal 
for  the  poor  people,  who  went  every  evening 
through  the  streets  of  Whitechapel,  and  with  his 
hands  lifted  up,  repeated  that  part  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  continually,  "  Spare  us,  good  Lord, 
spare  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with 
thy  most  precious  blood.**  1  say,  I  cannot  speak 
positively  of  these  things,  because  these  were 
only  the  dismal  objects  which  represented  them- 
selves to  me  as  I  looked  through  my  chamber 
windows  (for  I  seldom  opened  the  casements) 
while  I  confined  myself  within  doofs,  during  that 
most  violent  raging  of  the  pestilence ;  when  in- 
deed, a9  I  have  said,  many  began  to  think,  and 
even  to  say,  that  there  would  none  escape ;  and 
indeed  I  began  to  think  so  too ;  and  therefore 
kept  within  doors  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  never 
stirred  out,  but  I  could  not  hold  it.  Besides, 
there  were  some  people  who,  notwithstanding  the 
danger,  did  not  omit  publicly  to  attend  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  even  in  the  most  dangerous  times ; 
and  though  it  is  true  that  a  g^eat  many  clergy- 
men did  shut  up  their  churches,  and  fled  as  other 
people  did,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives ;  yet  all 
did  not  do  so ;  some  ventured  to  officiate,  and  to 
keep  up  the  assemblies  of  the  people  by  constant 
prayers,  and  sometimes  sermons,  or  brief  exhor- 
tations  to  repentance  and  reformation,  and  this 
as  long  as  any  one  would  come  to  hear  them ; 
and  dissenters  did  the  like  also,  and  even  in  the 
very  churches,  where  the  parish  ministers  were 
either  dead  or  fled,  nor  was  there  any  room  for 
making  differences  at  such  a  time  as  this  was. 

It  was  indeed  a  lamentable  thing  to  hear  the 
miserable  lamentations  of  poor  dying  creatures, 
calling  out  for  ministers  to  comfort  them  and 
pray  with  them,  to  counsel  them,  and  to  direct 
them,  calling  out  to  God  for  pardon  and  mercy, 
and  confessing  aloud  their  post  sins.  It  would 
make  the  stoutest  heart  bleed  to  hear  bow  many 
warnings  were  then  given  bv  dying  penitents  to 
others  not  to  put  qff  and  delay  their  repentance 
to  the  day  of  distress,  that  such  a  time  of  cala- 
mity as  this  was  no  time  for  repentance,  was  no 
time  to  call  upon  God.  I  wish  I  could  repeat 
the  very  sound  of  those  groans,  and  of  those 
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exdamatjoiis  that  I  heard  from  some  poor  dying 
creaturei,  when  in  the  height  of  their  agonies  and 
diitress;  and  that  I  could  make  him  that  reads 
this  bear,  as  I  imagine  I  now  hear  them,  for  the 
sound  seems  stiU  to  ring  in  my  ears. 

If  I  omdd  hat  tell  this  part  in  sach  moving 
accents  as  should  alarm  the  very  soul  of  the 
reader,  1  should  rejoice  that  I  recorded  those 
things,  however  short  and  imperfect. 

Ik  pleased  God  that  I  was  still  spared,  and  very 
hearty  and  sound  in  health,  but  very  impatient 
of  being  pent  up  withhi  doors  without  air,  as  I 
hare  been  for  fourteen  days  or  thereabouts ;  and 
I  coald  not  restrain  myself,  but  I  would  go  and 
cany  a  letter  for  my  brother  to  the  post-house, 
llien  it  was,  indeed,  that  I  observed  a  profound 
sileDce  In  the  streets.  When  I  came  to  the  post- 
loose,  as  I  went  to  put  in  my  letter,  I  saw  a  man 
sttnd  in  one  corner  of  the  yard,  and  talking  to 
acother  at  a  window,  and  a  third  had  open^  a 
door  belonging  to  the  office.  In  the  middle  of 
the  yard  lay  a  small  leather  purse,  with  two  keys 
hanoing  at  it,  with  money  in  it,  but  nobody  would 
meddle  with  it.  I  asked  how  long  it  had  lain 
there.  The  man  at  the  window  said  it  had  Iain 
ahnoK  an  hour,  but  that  they  had  not  meddled 

>  vith  it,  because  they  did  not  know  but  the  per- 
s^m  who  dropped  it  might  come  back  to  look  for 
it.  I  had  no  such  need  of  money,  nor  was  the 
sum  so  big  that  I  had  any  inclination  to  meddle 
vith  it,  or  to  set  the  money  at  the  hazard  it 
might  be  attended  with,  so  I  seemed  to  go  away, 
when  the  man  who  had  opened  the  door  said  he 
wonld  take  it  up  ;  but  so  that  if  the  right  owner 
ramefor  it  he  should  be  sure  to  have  It;  so 
be  went  in  and  fetched  a  pail  of  water,  and  set 
it  down  hard  by  the  purse,  then  went  again  and 
fetched  some  gunpowder,  and  cast  a  good  deal  of 
powder  upon  the  purse,  and  then  nmde  a  train 
from  that  which  he  had  thrown  loose  upon  the 
purse— the  train  reached  about  two  yards ;  after 
this,  be  goes  in  a  third  time,  and  fetches  out  a 
pair  of  tongs  red  hot,  and  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, I  suppose,  on  purpose ;  and  first  settmg 
fire  to  the  train  of  powder,  that  singed  the  purse, 
and  also  smoked  the  air  sufficiently;  but  he 
was  not  content  with  that,  but  he  then  takes  up 
the  purse  with  the  tongs,  holding  it  so  long  till 
the  tongs  burnt  through  the  purse,  and  then  he 

I  shook  the  money  out  into  the  pail  of  water,  so 
he  carried  it  in.  The  money,  as  I  remember,  was 
aboQt  thirteen  shillings,  ana  some  smooth  groats 
ind  brass  farthings. 

There  might,  perhaps,  have  been  several  poor 
people,  as  I  have  observed  above,  that  would 
bare  been  hardy  enough  to  have  ventured  for  the 
take  of  money ;  but  you  may  easily  see,  by  what 
I  have  observed,  that  the  few  people  who  were 

t   ipared  were  verj  careful  of  themselves  at  that 

^  time  when  the  distress  was  so  ezceedhig  great 
^  Miieh  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into 
the  fields  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
Ke  how  tUagt  were  managed  in  the  river,  and 
UMng  the  sUps ;  and  as  1  had  some  concern  in 
ihippiiig,  I  bad  a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  securing  one's  self  from  the  in- 
fectioB  to  have  retired  into  a  ship*  and  musing 
Ww  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on  that  point,  I  turned 
tway  over  the  fields  from  Bow  to  Bromley,  and 


down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  which  are  there 
for  landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank, 
or  sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  himself.  I  walked 
a  while  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ; 
at  last  I  fell  into  some  talk,  at  a  distance,  with 
this  poor  man :  first  I  asked  him  how  people  did 
thereabouts. 

"Alas !  sir,"  says  he,  "  almost  desolate ;  all  dead 
or  sick.  Here  are  very  few  families  m  this  part, 
or  in  that  village,"  pointing  at  Poplar,  "  where 
half  of  them  are  not  dead  already,  and  the  rest 
sick."  Then  ho  pointed  to  one  house : — "  There 
they  are  all  dead,"  said  he,  "and  the  house 
stands  open  ;  nobody  dares  po  into  it.  A  poor 
thief,'*  says  he,  "  ventured  in  to  steal  something, 
but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was  carri^ 
to  the  churchyard,  too,  last  night."  Then  he 
pointed  to  several  other  houses :— "  There,"  says 
he,  "  they  are  all  dead,  the  man,  and  his  wife 
and  five  children.  There,"  says  he,  "  they  are 
shut  up ;  you  see  a  watchman  at  the  door;  and 
so  of  other  houses." 

*•  Why,"  says  I,  **  what  do  you  here  all  alone?  " 

"  Why,"  says  he,  **  I  am  a  poor  desolate  man ; 
it  has  pleased  God  I  am  not  yet  visited,  though 
my  family  is,  and  one  of  my  children  dead." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  then,"  said  I,  **  that  you 
are  not  visited  ?  " 

**Why,"  says  he,  "that  is  my  house,"  point- 
ing to  a  very  little  low  boarded  house,  "  and 
there  my  poor  wife  and  two  children  live,"  said 
he,  "  if  they  may  be  said  to  live,  for  my  wife  and 
one  of  the  children  are  visited,  but'  I  do  not 
come  at  them."  And  with  that  word  I  saw  the 
tears  run  very  plentifully  down  his  face ;  and  so 
they  did  down  mine  too,  f  assure  you. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  ? 
how  can  you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  " 
"  Oh,  SU-,"  says  he,  "  the  Lord  forbid ;  I  do  not 
abandon  them.  I  work  for  them  as  much  as  I  am 
able,  and  blessed  be  the  Lord  I  keep  them  from 
want ; "  and  with  that  I  observed  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven  with  a  countenance  that  presently 
told  me  I  had  happened  on  a  man  who  was  no  by- 
pocrite,  but  a  serious,  religious,  good  man,  and  his 
ejaculation  was  an  expression  of  thankfulness 
that,  in  such  a  condition  as  he  was  in,  he  shouki 
be  able  to  say  his  family  was  not  in  want — 
"  Well,"  says  I,  **  honest  man,  that  is  a  great 
mercy  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But 
how  do  you  live,  then ;  and  how  are  you  kept 
from  the  dreadful  calamity  that  is  now  upon  us 
all  ?  •»--"  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  am  a  water- 
man, and  there  is  my  boat,"  says  he ;  "  and  the 
boat  serves  me  for  a  house ;  I  work  in  it  in  the 
day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night ;  and  wliat  I 
get  I  lay  down  upon  that  stone,"  says  he,  show- 
I  ing  me  a  broad  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
I  street,  a  good  way  from  his  house,  '*  and  then,*' 
says  he,  "  I  halloo  and  call  to  them  till  1  make 
them  hear,  and  they  come  and  fetch  it" 

"  Well,  friend,"  says  I,  "  but  how  can  you  get 
any  money  as  a  waterman  ?  Does  anybody  go 
by  water  these  times?*'— "Yes,  sir,"  says  he, 
I  "in  the  way  I  am  employed  there  does.  Do 
you  see  there,"  says  he,  "  five  ships  He  at  an-' 
chor,"  pointing  down  the  river,  "a  good  way 
; below  the  town?  and  do  you  see,"  says  h^ 
'"  eight  or  ten  ships  lie  at  the  chain  there,  and 
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at  «iic)ior  yonder  ?  **  poiiitio£r  above  the  towa. 
*^  An  those  8hip«  have  families  on  board,  of  their 
merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like,  who  have 
lodged  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board,  close 
shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  iofection ;  and  I  tend  on 
them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolutely  necessanr,  that  they  may 
not  be  obliged  to  come  on  uiore;  and  every 
night  I  fasten  my  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship's 
boats,  and  there  I  sleep  by  myself,  and,  blessed 
be  God,  I  am  preservea  hitherto." 

«  WeU,"  said  I,  <*  friend,  but  wffl  they  let  you 
come  on  board,  after  you  have  been  on  shore 
here,  when  this  is  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so 
infected  as  it  is?" 

«  Why,  as  to  that,"  says  he,  *«  I  very  seldom 
go  up  the  ship's  side,  but  deliver  what  I  bring  to 
their  boat,  or  lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on 
board ;  If  I  did,  I  tlunk  they  are  in  no  danger 
from  me,  for  I  never  go  into  any  house  on  shore, 
or  touch  anybody,  no,  not  of  my  own  ftimily ; 
but  I  fetch  provisions  for  them.'* 

**  Nay,**  says  I,  "  but  that  may  be  worse,  for 
you  must  have  those  provisions  of  somebody  or 
other ;  and  since  all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so 
infected,  it  is  dangerous  so  much  as  to  speak  with 
anybody ;  for  the  village,"  said  I,  **is,  as  It  were, 
the  beginning  of  London,  though  it  be  at  some 
distance  from  It" 

"  That  is  true,"  added  he,  "  but  you  do  not 
understand  me  right.  I  do  not  buy  provisions 
for  them  here.  I  row  up  to  Oreenwich  and  buy 
fresh  meat  there,  and  sometimes  I  row  down  the 
river  to  Woolwicl)  and  buy  there ;  then  I  go  to 
single  (arm  houses  on  the  Kentish  side,  where  I 
am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  butter, 
and  bring  to  the  ships,  ^B  they  direct  me,  some- 
times one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom  come 
on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  now  only  to  call  my 
wife,  and  hear  how  my  little  family  do,  and  give 
them  a  little  money  which  I  received  last  night." 

**  Poor  man  1**  said  I ;  **  and  how  much  hast 
thou  gotten  for  them  ?  ** 

**  1  have  gotten  four  shillings,*'  said  he,  **  which 
is  a  great  sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ; 
but  they  have  given  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and 
a  salt  fish,  and  some  flesh ;  so  all  helps  out" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "have  you  given  it  them  yet  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  he ;  **but  I  have  called,  and  my  wife^ 
has  answered  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet,  but' 
in  half  an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am 
waiting  for  her :  poor  woman  t "  says  he,  **  she  is 
brought  sadly  down ;  she  has  a  swelling,  and  it  is 
broke,  and  I  hope  she  will  recover;  but  I  fear 
the  child  will  die;  but  it  is  the  Lord  1"— here 
he  stopped,  and  wept  very  much. 

"Well,  honest  friend,"  said  I,  "thou  hast  a 
snre  comforter,  if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to 
be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God ;  he  is  dealing  with 
us  all  in  judgment." 

"  Oh,  sir,*'  says  he,  "  it  is  infinite  mercy,  if  any 
of  us  are  spared;  and  who  am  I,  to  repine?" 

"  Sayest  thou  so,"  said  I,  "  and  how  much 
less  is  my  foith  than  thine?"  And  here  my 
heart  smote  me,  suggesting  how  much  better 
this  poor  man's  foundation  was  on  which  he 
stayed  In  the  danger  than  mine ;  that  he  had  no- 
where  to  fly,  that  he  had  a  family  to  bind  bhn  to 
attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and  mine  was 
mere  presumption,  his  a  true  dependance,  and  a 


courage  restmg  on  God ;  and  yet  that  he  used 
all  possible  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these 
thoughts  engaged  me,  for,  indeed,  I  could  no 
more  refrain  ft^  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  fiirther  talk,  the  poor 
woman  opened  the  door,  and  called  Robert, 
Robert ;  he  answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few 
moments,  and  he  would  come;  so  be  ran  down 
the  common  stairs  to  his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a 
sack  in  which  was  the  provisions  be  bad  brought 
from  the  ships,  and  when  he  returned  he  hallooed 
again ;  then  be  went  to  the  great  stone  which  be 
showed  me,  and  emptied  the  sack*  and  laid  aU 
out,  everything  by  themselves,  and  then  retired  ; 
and  his  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to  fetch  them 
away,  and  he  called  and  said  such  a  captain  had 
sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  captam  such  a 
thing;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  hath  sent  them 
all,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman 
had  taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak  sbs  could  not 
carry  it  at  once  in,  though  the  weight  was  not 
much  neither,  so  i^e  left  the  biscuit,  which  was 
in  a  little  bag,  and  left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it 
till  she  came  again. 

**  Well,  but,"  says  I  to  him, "  did  you  leave  her 
the  four  shillings,  too,  which  you  said  was  your 
week's  pay?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  says  he;  "you  shall  hear  her 
own  it."  So  he  calls  again,  "  Rachel,  RacheU" 
(which,  it  seems,  was  ber  name,)  "did  yon  take 

up  the  money?" — "Yes,"  said    she "How 

much  was  it  ?"  said  he.—"  Four  shillings  and  a 

Eoat,"  said  she.—"  Well,  well,"  says  he,  "  the 
)rd  keep  yon  all ; "  and  so  he  turned  to  go 
away. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  from  contributing  tears 
to  this  man's  story,  so  neither  could  I  refrain  my 
cbarity  for  his  assistance;  so  1  called  him — 
"  Hark  thee,  friend,"  said  I,  "  come  Ibither,  for  I 
believe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I  inay  venture 
thee ; "  so  I  pulled  out  my  hand,  which  was  in 
mv  pocket  before ;— "  Here,"  says  I,  "  go  and 
call  tby  Rachel  once  more,  and  give  her  a  little 
more  comfort  from  me.  God  will  never  forsake 
a  family  that  trusts  in  him  as  thou  dost"  So  I 
gave  him  four  other  shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay 
them  on  the  stone,  and  call  his  wife. 
r  I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man^ 
thankfulness,  neither  could  he  express  it  himself, 
but  by  tears  running  down  his  feoe ;  he  called 
his  wife  and  told  her  God  bad  moved  the  heart 
of  a  stranger,  upon  hearing  their  condition,  to 
give  them  all  that  money,  and  a  great  deal  more 
such  as  that  he  said  to  her.  The  woman,  too, 
made  signs  of  the  like  thankfulness,  as  well  to 
heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyfully  picked  it  up ;  and 
I  parted  with  no  money  all  that  year  that  I 
thought  better  bestowed. 

I  then  asked  the  poor  man  if  the  distemper 
had  not  reached  to  Greenwich.  He  said  it  had 
not  till  about  a  fortnight  before ;  but  that  then 
he  feared  it  had ;  but  that  it  wasonly  at  that  end 
of  the  town  which  lay  south  towards  Deptford 
bridge ;  that  he  went  only  to  a  butc^ier's  shop  and 
a  grocer's,  where  he  generally  bought  such  things 
as  they  sent  him  for,  but  was  very  oarefuL 

I  asked  him  then,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
those  people  who  had  so  shut  themsdves  ap  in 
the  ships,  had'not  laid  in  sufl&cient  itoros  of  all 
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tfaiogs  qecflttaiy?  He  nld  «oii|e  of  them  had| 
but,  on  the  other  baDd,  lome  did  not  come  on 
boud  tiU  they  were  frighted  bio  it,  and  tUl  it 
wu  too  dangerous  for  them  to  go  to  the  proper 
people  to  lay  in  quantitiec  of  things ;  and  that 
be  waited  5m  two  ships,  wfaleb  he  showed  me, 
that  had  laid  in  little  or  nothinff  but  baiscuit- 
bread  and  ship  beer ;  and  that  he  had  bought 
everything  el«e  almost  for  them.  I  asked  him 
if  there  were  any  more  ships  that  had  separated 
themselTes,  as  those  had  done  ?  He  told  me  yes ; 
sD  the  way  op  from  the  point  right  against 
Greenirieh,  to  within  the  shores  o£  Limehouse 
and  Redriff,  ail  the  ships  that  could  have  room 
rid  two  and  two  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
that  some  of  them  had  several  families  on  board. 
I  asked  him  If  the  distemper  had  not  reached 
tbem?  He  said  he  believed  it  had  not,  eieept 
two  or  three  diips,  whose  people  had  not  been 
so  wat4^al  as  to  keep  the  seamen  from  going  on 
ibore  as  others  bad  been;  and  he  said  it  was  a 
verj  fine  sight  to  see  how  the  ships  lay  up  the  pool. 
iJp-When  he  said  he  was  going  over  to  Greenwich, 
as  soon  as  the  tide  began  to  come  in,  I  asked  him 
if  be  wonld  let  me  go  with  hhn,  and  bring  me 
back  ?  for  thai  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see  how 
tbe  ships  were  langed,  as  he  had  told  me.  He 
told  me  if  I  would  assure  him,  on  the  word  of  a 
Christian  and  of  an  honest  man,  that  I  had  not 
tbe  distemper,  be  wonkl  I  assured  him  that  I 
had  not.  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  preserve  me ; 
tbal  I  lived  hi  Whiteehapel,  but  was  too  impa- 
tient of  being  so  long  within  doors,  and  that  I 
bad  ventured  out  so  far  for  the  refreshment  of  a 
little  air;  but  that  none  in  my  house  had  so 
much  as  been  touched  with  it. 

••Wen,  sir,"  sayg  he,  "as  your  charity  has 
been  moved  to  pity  me  and  my  poor  family,  sure 
yoa  cannot  have  so  little  pity  left  as  to  put  your- 
self into  my  boat  if  you  were  not  sound  m  health, 
which  would  be  nothing  less  thax^  killing  me  and 
niiniog  my  whole  fomily.** 

The  poor  man  troubled  me  so  much  when  he 
ipoke  of  his  family  with  such  a  sensible  concern 
and  in  such  an  anectUinate  manner,  that  1  could 
not  satisfy  myself  at  first  to  go  at  all.  I  told 
bim  1  wonld  lay  aside  my  curiosity  rather  than 
make  him  uneasy ;  though  I  was  sure,  and  very 
tbaokfol  for  it,  that  I  had  no  more  distemper 
QpoQ  me  than  the  freshest  man  in  the  world. 
Well,  be  would  not  have  me  put  it  off  neither, 
bnt  to  let  me  see  how  confident  he  was  that  I 
vas  just  to  him,  he  now  unportuned  me  to  go 
90  when  the  tide  came  up  to  his  boat,  I  went  in, 
and  he  carried  me  to  Greenwich.  While  he 
bought  the  things  which  he  had  in  his  charge  to 
buy,  I  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  under 
which  the  town  stands,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  to  get  a  prospect  of  the  river ;  but  it 
«tt  a  snrprisk^  sight  to  see  the  number  of  ships 
which  lay  in  rows,  two  and  two,  and  in  some 
places  two  or  three  such  lines  fai  the  breadth  of 
tbe  river ;  and  this  not  only  up  to  the  town,  be- 
tween the  houses  which  we  call  Ratcliff  and 
RedrHi;  which  they  name  the  pool,  but  even  down 
the  whole  river,  as  fiur  as  the  head  of  Long 
Reach,  which  is  as  far  as  the  hills  give  us  leave 
to  tee  it. 

I  cannot  guess  at  the  number  of  ships,  but  1 
think  there  must  be  several  hundreds  of  sail ;  and 


y 


I  could  not  but  applaud  the  contrivance,  for  ten 
thousand  people  vid  more,  who  attended  ship 
affairs,  were  certainly  sheltered  here  from  the 
violence  of  the  contagion^  and  lived  very  safe  and 
very  easy. 

I  returned  to  my  own  dwelling  veiy  well  satis- 
fied with  my  day's  journey,  and  particularly  with 
the  poor  man ;  also  I  rejoiced  to  see  that  such 
little  sanctoariei  were  provided  for  so  many  fo^ 
milies  on  board,  in  a  time  of  such  desolation.  I 
observed  also  that  aa  tbe  violence  of  the  plague 
had  faicreased,  ao  the  ships  which  had  fomilies  on 
board  removed  and  went  farther  off,  till,  as  I  was 
tdd,  some  went  quite  away  to  sea,  and  put  into 
such  harbours  and  safe  roads  on  the  north  ooas( 
as  they  could  best  come  at 

But  it  was  also  true  thai  all  the  people  who 
thus  left  the  knd,  and  lived  on  board  the  ships, 
were  not  entirely  safe  firon  the  infection,  for 
many  died,  and  were  thrown  overboard  into  the 
river,  some  in  coffins,  and  some,  as  I  heard,  with- 
out coffins,  whose  bodies  were  seen  sometimes  to 
drive  up  and  down  with  the  tide  in  the  river. 

But  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  thai  hi 
those  ships  which  were  thus  infecte4  it  either 
happened  where  the  people  had  reoourse  to  them 
too  late,  and  did  not  fly  to  the  ship  tiU  they  had 
stayed  too  long  on  shore,  and  had  the  distemper 
upon  them,  though  perhaps  they  might  not  per- 
ceive it,  and  so  the  distemper  did  not  come  to 
them  on  board  the  ships,  but  they  really  carried 
it  with  them ;  or,  it  was  in  these  ships  where  the 
poor  watermen  said  thev  had  not  had  time  to 
furnish  themselves  with  provisions,  but  were 
obliged  to  send  often  on  shore  to  buy  what  tb^ 
had  occasion  for,  or  suffered  boats  to  come  to 
them  from  the  shore ;  and  so  the  distemper  was 
brought  insensibly  among  them. 

And  here  cannot  bnt  take  noiiee  thai  the 
strange  temper  of  the  people  of  London  at  thai 
time  contributed  extremely  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. The  plague  began,  as  I  have  observed,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  namely,  in  Lonff  acre, 
Drury  Une,  &c.,  and  came  on  towards  we  city 
very  gradually  and  slowly,  it  was  felt  at  first  hi 
December,  then  again  in  February,  then  agahi  in 
April,  and  always  but  a  very  little  at  a  time ; 
then  it  stopped  till  May,  and  even  tbe  tost  week 
in  May  there  were  but  seventeen  in  aU  that  end 
of  the  town;  and  aU  this  while,  even  so  long  as 
tiU  there  died  above  a,000  a  we^  yet  had  the 
people  in  Redriff,  and  in  Waophig,  and  RatcUff, 
on  both  sides  the  river,  and  almost  all  Southwark 
side,  a  mightv  fancy  that  they  should  not  be 
visited,  or,  at  least,  that  it  wouhi  not  be  so  vio- 
lent among  them.  Some  people  fencied  the 
smett  of  the  pitch  and  tar,  and  such  other  things, 
as  ofl,  and  rMin,  and  brimstone,  which  is  so  much 
used  by  aU  trades  relathig  to  shipping,  would 
preserve  them.  Others  argued  it,  because  it  was 
in  its  extremest  violence  hi  Westminster,  and  the 
parish  of  St  Giles's  and  Si  Andrew's,  &c,  and 
began  to  abate  again,  before  it  came  among 
them,  which  was  true,  indeed,  hi  part.  For  ex- 
ample :«• 
nwrntheStttoUielStbofAugnrt.     ^^^ 
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Prom  the  15th  to  the  22nd  of  August      ^^ 
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StGUeg'iin),.,      Stepnej    -    -    -    - 

the  field*    i"^      St  Mag.  Bennondwy 

Cripplegate     847      AothflfliitlM  -    -   - 

N.B.  That  it  wu  ohierved  that  the  numbers 
mentioned  in  Stepney  parish  at  that  time  were 
generally  all  on  that  side  where  Stepney  parish 
joined  to  Shoreditch,  which  we  now  call  Spital- 
fields,  where  the  parish  of  Stepney  comes  up  to 
the  very  wall  of  Shoreditch  church-yard;  and 
the  plague  at  this  time  was  ahated  at  St  Giles's 
in  the  fields,  and  raged  most  violenUy  in  Cripple- 
gate,  Bishopsgate,  and  Shoreditch  parishes,  but 
there  were  not  ten  people  a  week  that  died  of  it 
in  all  that  part  of  Stepney  parish  which  takes  in 
Limehouse,  RatcliflT  highway,  and  which  are  now 
the  parishes  of  ShadwcU  and  Wapping,  even  to 
St  Katherine*s,  by  the  Tower,  tUl  after  the  whole 
month  of  August  was  expired ;  but  they  paid  for 
it  afterwards,  as  I  shall  observe  by  and  bye. 

This,  I  say,  made  the  people  of  RedrifT  and 
Wapping,  Ratdiff  and  Limehoosc,  so  secure, 
and  natter  themselves  so  much  with  the  plague's 
going  off  without  reaching  them,  that  they  took 
no  care  either  to  fly  into  the  country,  or  shut 
themselves  up ;  nay,  so  £ir  were  they  from  stir- 
ring, that  they  rather  received  their  friends  and 
relations  from  the  city  into  their  houses;  and 
several  from  other  places  really  took  sanctuary 
in  that  part  of  the  town,  as  a  place  of  safety,  and 
as  a  place  which  they  thought  God  would  pass 
over,  and  not  visit  as  the  rest  was  visited. 

And  this  was  the  reason,  that  when  it  came 
upon  them,  they  were  more  surprised,  more  un- 
provided, and  more  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  than 
they  were  in  other  places,  for  when  it  came 
among  them  really,  and  with  violence,  as  it  did, 
indeed,  in  September  andOctober,  there  was  then 
no  stirring  out  into  the  country;  nobody  would 
suffer  a  stranger  to  come  near  them,  no,  nor  near 
the  towns  where  they  dwelt;  and,  as  I  have 
been  told,  several  that  wandered  into  the  country, 
on  Surrey  side,  were  found  starved  to  death  in 
the  woods  and  commons,  that  country  being 
more  open  and  more  woody  than  any  other  part 
so  near  London,  especially  about  Norwood,  and 
the  parishes  of  Camberwell,  Oullege,  and  Lusum, 
where,  it  seems, '  nobody  durst  relievo  the  poor 
distressed  people  for  fear  of  the  infection. 

This  notion  having,  as  I  said,  prevailed  with 
the  people  in  that  part,  of  the  town,  was  in  part 
the  occasion,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  had  re- 
course  to  ships  for  their  retreat ;  and  where  they 
did  this  early,  and  with  prudence,  furnishing 
themselves  so  with  provisions,  so  that  they  had 
no  need  to  go  on  shore  for  supplies,  or  suffer 
boats  to'  come  on  board  to  bring  them ;  I  say, 
where  they  did  so,  they  had  certahily  the  safest 
retreat  of  any  people  whatsoever :  but  the  dis- 
tress  was  such  that  people  ran  on  board  in  their 
fright,  without  bread  to  eat ;  and  some  into  ships 
that  had  no  men  on  board,  to  remove  them  far- 
ther off,  or  to  take  the  boat  and  go  down  the 
river  to  buv  provisions,  where  it  may  be  done 
safely ;  and  these  often  suffered,  and  were  in- 
fected on  board  as  much  as  on  shore. 

As  the  richer  sort  got  into  ships,  so  the  lower 
rank  got  into  hoys,  smacks,  lighters,  and  fishing- 
boats;  and  many,  especially  watermen,  lay  in 


their  boats:  but  those  made  sad  work  of  it, 
especially  the  latter,— for  going  about  for  pro- 
visions, and,  perhaps,  to  get  their  subsistence, 
the  infection  got  in  among  them  and  made  a 
fearful  havoc  :  many  of  the  watermen  died  alone 
in  their  wherries,  as  they  rid  at  their  roads,  as 
well  above  bridge  as  below,  and  were  not  found 
sometimes  till  they  were  not  in  condition  for 
anybody  to  touch  or  come  near  them. 

Indeed,  the  distress  of  the  people  at  this  sea- 
faring end  of  the  town  was  very  deplorable,  and 
deserved  the  greatest  commiseration :  but,  alas ! 
this  was  a  time  when  every  one's  private  safety 
lay  so  near  them,  that  they  had  no  room  to  pity 
the  distresses  of  others,  for  every  one  had  death, 
as  it  were,  at  his  door,  and  many  even  in  their 
families,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  or  whither 
to  fly. 

This,  I  say,  took  away  all  compassion ;  self- 
preservation,  indeed,  appeared  here  to  be  the 
first  law,  for  the  children  ran  away  from  their 
parents,  as  they  languished  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress ;  imd,  hi  some  places,  though  not  so  fre- 
quent ai  the  other,  parents  did  the  like  to  their 
children;  nay,  some  dreadful  examples  there 
were,  and  particularly  two  in  one  week,  of  di%. 
tressed  mothers  raving  and  distracted  killin$r 
their  ow  n  children,  one  whereof  was  not  far  off 
from  where  I  dwelt ;  the  poor  lunatic  creature 
not  living  herself  long  enough  to  be  sensible  of 
the  sin  of  what  she  had  done,  much  less  to  ^be 
punished  for  it 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
danger  of  immediate  death  to  ourselves  took 
away  all  bowels  of  love,  all  concern  for  one 
another :  I  speak  in  general,  for  there  were  many 
instance^  of  immove<u>le  affection,  pity,  and  duty, 
in  many,  and  some  that  came  to  mv  knowledge ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  hearsay ;  for  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  vouch  the  truth  of  the  particulars. 

To  introduce  one,  let  me  first  mention  that 
one  of  the  most  deplorable  cases  in^  all  the 
present  calamity  was  that  of  women  with  child, 
who,  when  they  came  to  the  hour  of  their  sor- 
rows,  and  their  pains  came  upon  them,  could 
neither  have  help  of  one  kind  or  another;  neither 
midwife  nor  neighbouring  women  to  come  near 
them ;  most  of  the  midwives  were  dead, — 
especially  of  such  as  served  the  poor ;  and  many, 
if  not  all,  the  midwives  of  note  were  fled  itita  the 
country ;  so  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a 
poor  woman  that  could  not  pay  an  immoderate 
price  to  get  any  midwife  to  come  to  her,  and  if 
they  did,  those  they  could  get  were  generally 
undLilftil  and  ignorant  creatures ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  a  most  unusual  and 
incredible  number  of  women  were  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress.  Some  were  delivered,  and 
spoiled  by  the  rashness  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  pretended  to  lav  them.  Children  without 
number  were,  I  might  say,  murdered  by  the 
same,  but  a  more  justifiable,  ignorance,  pre- 
tending they  would  save  the  mother,  whatever 
became  of  the  child;  and  many  times  both 
mother  and  child  were  lost  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  especially  where  the  mother  had  the  distem- 
per,  there  nobody  would  come  near  them,  and 
both  sometimes  perished ;  sometimes  the  mother 
has  died  of  the  plague,  and  the  infant,  it  may  be. 
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half- bom,  or  born,  bat  not  parted  from  the 
mother.  Some  died  in  the  very  pains  of  their 
travail,  and  not  delivered  at  all ;  and  so  many 
irere  the  caaes  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  hard  to 
judge  of  them. 

Something  of  it  wiU  appear  in  the  unusual 

Dumbers  which  are  put  into  the  weekly  bills 

(tboQgh  I  am  &r  from  allowing  them  to  bo  able 

to  give  anything  of  a  fuU  acooont),  under  the 

I  artklesof— 

CHILD*BBD. 

ABOKTITB  ANO  STILL*BOBN. 
i  CHUSOMS   AND   INFANTS. 

I  Take  the  weeks  in  which  the  plague  was  most 
violent,  and  compare  them  with  the  weeks  before 
the  distemper  began,  even  in  the  same  year :  for 
example  :•« 


/'Jan.  8  to  Jan.  10 
to  17 
to  24 
to  31 

Jan,31toFeb.7 
to  14 
to  21 
to2B 

Feb28toMar.7 

Aug.  ltoAug.8 
to  15 
to  22 
to  29 

Aug.29toSep.5 

to  12 

to  19 

to  26 

^Sep.26toOctd 


From/ 


3ifld-lMd. 

Abort. 

Still. 

bora. 

.     7  . 

.     1  .  . 

.  18 

.     8  . 

.     6  .  . 

.11 

.    9  . 

.    6  .  . 

.  15 

.    8. 

.     2.  . 

.     9 

.     8  . 

.    8.  . 

.    8 

.    6  . 

.     2.  . 

.11 

.    5  . 

.    2.  . 

.  13 

.    2. 

.     2.  . 

.  10 

.    5  . 

.     1  .  . 

.  10 

.  25  . 

.    5,  . 

.  11 

.28. 

.    6  .  . 

.    8 

.  28. 

.     4  .  . 

.    4  . 

.  40  . 

.    6  .  . 

.  10 

.  88. 

.     2  .  . 

.  11 

.  89  . 

.  28.  . 

.    0 

.  42, 

.    5.  . 

.  17 

.  42  . 

.     6  .  . 

.  10 

.  14  . 

.     4.  . 

.     9 

889 

85 

180 

To  the  disparity  of  these  numbers,  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  and  aUowed  for,  that  according  to  our 
anal  opinion,  who  were  then'  upon  the  spot, 
there  were  not  one>third  of  the  people  in  the 
town  during  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber as  were  in  tho  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
nianr :  in  a  word,  the  usual  number  that  used 
to  die  of  these  three  articles ;  and,  as  1  hear,  did 
die  of  them  the  year  hefore,  was  thus  :— 

S  S  Child-bed 180 

S  i  Abortive  and  Still.born  .    .    458 


S  5  Chfld-bed     .... 
S  X  Abortive  and  Still-born 


647 

"625 
617 

1242 


This  inequality,  I  sav,  is  exceedingly  aug- 
mented, when  the  numbers  of  people  are  con- 
■idered.  I  pretend  not  to  make  any  exact 
calculation  of  tlie  numbers  of  people  which  were 
At  this  time  in  the  dty ;  but  I  shall  make  a  pro- 
^le  conjecture  at  that  part  by  and  bye :  what  I 
have  said  now  is  to  explain  the  misery  of  those 
poor  creatures  above,  so  that  it  might  well  be 
>aid,  as  in  the  Scripture,  **  Woe  be  to  those  who 
are  with  child,  and  to  those  which  give  suck  in 


that  day."    For  indeed  it  was  a  woe  to  them  in 
particular. 

I  was  not  conversant  in  many  particular  fa- 
milies where  these  things  happened;  but  the 
outcries  of  the  miserable  were  heard  afar  off.  As 
to  those  who  were  with  child,  we  have  seen  some 
calculation  made  ;  291  women  dead  in  child-bed 
in  nine  weeks,  out  of  one-third  part  of  the  num- 
ber, of  whom  there  usually  died  in  that  time  but 
eighty.four  of  the  same  disaster.  Let  the  reader 
cuculate  the  proportion. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  the  misery  of 
those  that  gave  suck  was  in  proportion  as  great. 
Our  bills  of  mortality  could  give  but  little  light 
in  this ;  yet  some  it  did ;  there  were  several 
more  than' usual  starved  at  nurse ;  but  this  was 
nothing.  The  misery  was,  where  they  wero^ 
First,  starved  for  want  of  nurse,  the  mother 
dying,  and  aU  the  family  and  the  infants  found 
dead  by  them,  merely  for  want ;  and,  if  I  may 
speak  my  opinion,  I  do  believe  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  poor  helpless  infants  perished  in  this 
manner.  Secondly,  (not  starved  but)  poisoned 
by  the  nurse  :  nay,  even  where  the  mother  has 
been  nurse,  and  having  received  the  infectiori, 
has  poisoned,  that  is,  infected  the  infant  with 
her  milk,  even  before  they  knew  they  were  in- 
fected  themselves  ;  nay,  and  the  infant  has  died 
in  such  a  case  before  the  mother.  I  cannot  but 
remember  to  leave  this  admonition  upon  record, 
if  ever  sudi  another  dreadful  visitation  should 
happen  in  this  city,  that  all  women  that  are  with 
child,  or  that  give  suck,  should  be  gone,  if  they 
have  anv  possible  means,  out  of  the  place,  be- 
cause their  misery,  if  infected,  will  so  much 
exceed  ^1  other  people's. 

I  could  tell  here  dismal  stories  of  living  infants 
being  found  sucking  the  breasts  of  their  mothers 
or  nurses  after  they  had  been  dead  of  the  plague. 
Of  a  mother,  in  the  parish  where  1  lived,  who, 
having  a  child  that  was  not  well,  sent  for  an 
apothecary  to  view  the  child;  and  when  he  came, 
as  the  relation  goes,  was  giving  the  child  suck  at 
her  breast,  and  to  all  appearance  was  herself  very 
well ;  but  when  the  apothecary  came  close  to  her 
he  saw  the  tokens  upon  that  breast  with  which 
she  was  suckling  the  child.  He  was  surprised 
enough  to  be  sure,  but  not  willing  to  fright  the 
poor  woman  too  much,  he  desired  she  would  give 
the  child  Into  his  hand.  So  he  takes  the  child, 
and  going  to  a  cradle. in  the  room,  lays  it  in,  and 
opening  its  clothes,  found  the  tokens  upon  the 
chfld  too,  and  both  died  before  he  could  get  home 
to  send  a  preventive  medicine  to  the  father  of  the 
child,  to  whom  be  told  their  condition.  Whether 
the  child  infected  the  nurse-mother,  or  the  mo- 
Uker  the  child,  was  not  certain,  but  the  last  most 
likely. 

Likewise  of  s  child  brought  home  to  the 
parents  from  a  nurse  that  had  died  of  the  plague, 
yet  the  tender  moUier  would  not  refuse  to  take 
in  her  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  by  which 
she  was  infected,  and  died  with  the  child  in  her 
arms  dead  also. 

It  would  make  the  hardest  heart  move  at  the 
instances  that  were  frequently  found  of  tender 
mothers,  tending  and  watching  with  their  dear 
children,  and  even  dying  before  them,  and  some- 
times ti^Ling  the  distemper  from  them  and  dying. 
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when  the  child,  for  whom  the  affectioaate  heart 
bad  been  sacrificed,  has  got  over  it  and  escaped. 

The  lil^e  of  a  tradesman  in  East  Smithfield, 
whose  wife  was  big  with  child,  of  her  first  child, 
and  fell  in  labour,  having  the  plague  upon  her. 
He  could  neither  get  midwifo  to  assist  her  or 
nurse  to  tend  her ;  and  two  servants  which  he 
kept  fled  both  from  her.  He  ran  from  house  to 
house  like  one  distracted,  but  could  get  no  help ; 
the  utmost  he  could  get  was,  that  a  watchman, 
who  attended  at  an  infected  house  shut  up,  pro- 
mised  to  send  a  nurse  in  the  morning :  the  poor 
man,  with  his  heart  broke,  went  back,  assisted 
his  wife  what  he  could,  acted  the  part  of  the 
midwife,  brought  the  child  dead  into  the  world, 
and  his  wife,  in  about  an  hour,  died  in  his  arms, 
where  he  held  her  dead  body  fest  till  the  mom- 
ing,  when  the  watchman  came,  brought  the  nurse 
as  be  had  promised,  and  coming  up  the  stairs, 
for  he  had  left  the  door  open,  or  only  latched, 
they  found  the  man  sitting  with  his  dead  wife  in 
his  arms,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  that  he 
died  in  a  few  hours  after,  without  any  sign  of  the 
infection  upon  him,  but  merely  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  hill  grief. 

I  have  heard  also  of  some  who,  on  the  death 
of  their  relations,  have  grown  stupid  with  the  in- 
supportable sorrow,  and  of  one  in  particular,  who 
was  so  absolutelv  overcome  with  the  pressure 
upon  his  spirits,  that  by  degrees  his  head  sunk 
into  his  body,  so  between  his  shoulders,  that  the 
crown  of  his  head  waa  very  little  seen  above  the 
bone  of  his  shoulders ;  and  by  degrees,  losing 
both  voice  and  sense,  his  iace  looking  forward, 
lay  against  his  collar-bone,  and  could  not  be  kept 
up  any  otherwise,  unless  held  up  by  the  hands  of 
other  people ;  and  the  poor  man  never  came  to 
himself  again,  but  languished  near  a  year  in  that 
condition,  and  died ;  nor  was  he  ever  once  seen 
to  lift  aphis  eyes,  or  to  look  upon  any  particular 
object 

I  cann^  undertake  to  give  any  other  than  a 
summary  of  such  passages  as  these,  because  it 
was  not  possible  to  come  at  the  particulars,  where 
sometimes  the  whole  femilies,  where  such  things 
happened,  were  carried  off  by  the  distemper: 
but  there  were  innumerable  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  even  in 
passing  along  the  streets,  as  I  have  hinted  above  j 
nor  is  it  em  to  give  any  story  of  this  or  that 
family,  which  there  was  not  divers  parallel  stories 
to  be  met  with  of  the  same  kind. 

But  as  I  am  now  talking  of  the  time  when  the 
plague  raged  at  the  easternmost  parts  of  the 
town ;  how  for  a  long  time  the  people  of  those 
parts  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  should 
escape ;  and  how  they  were  surprised  when  it 
came  upon  them  as  it  did,  for,  indeed,  it  came 
upon  them  like  an  armed  man,  when  it  did  come; 
I  say,  this  brings  me  back  to  the  three  poor 
men  who  wandered  from  Wappmg,  not  knowing 
whither  to  go,  or  what  to  do,  and  whom  I  men- 
tioned before;  one  a  biscuit-baker,  one  a  sail- 
maker,  and  die  other  a  joiner;  allofWapping, 
or  thereabouts. 

The  sleepiness  and  security  of  that  part,  as  I 
have  observed,  was  such  that  they  not  only  did 
not  shift  for  themsdves,  as  others  dU,  but  they 
boasted  of  being  safe,  and  of  safety  being  with 
them ;  and  many  people  fled  oat  of  the  dty«  and 


out  of  the  Infected  suburbs  to  Wapping,  RatclifiT, 
Limehouse,  Poplar,  and  such  places,  as  to  places 
of  security;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
their  doing  this  helped  to  bring  the  plague  that 
way  faster  than  it  plight  otherwise  have  come. 
For,  though  I  am  much  for  people's  flying  away, 
and  emptying  such  a  town  as  this,  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  a  like  visitation,  and  that  all 
people,  who  have  any  possible  retreat,  shoold 
make  use  of  it  in  time,  and  begone ;  yet  I  must 
say,  when  all  that  will  fly  are  gone,  those  that 
are  left,  and  must  stand  it,  shoald  stand  stodc 
still  where  they  are,  and  not  shift  from  one  end  of 
the  town,  or  one  part  of  the  town,  to  the  other  ; 
for  that  is  the  bane  and  mischief  of  the  whole, 
and  they  carry  the  plague  irom  house  to  house 
Jn  their  very  clothes. 

Wherefore  were  we  ordered  to  kill  all  the  dogs 
and  cats,  but  because,  as  they  were  domestic 
animals,  and  are  apt  to  run  firom  house  to  house, 
and  from  street  to  street,  so  they  are  capable 
of  carrying  the  efiSuvia  or  infectious  steams  of 
bodies  Infected,  even  in  their  furs  and  hair  ?  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
fection, an  order  was  published  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  by  the  magistrates,  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  physicians,  that  all  the  dogs  and  cats 
should  be  immediately  killed,  and  an  oflScer  was 
appointed  for  the  execution. 

It  is  incredible,  if  their  account  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  what  a  prodigious  number  of  those 
creatures  were  destroyed ;  I  think  they  talked  of 
forty  thousand  dogs,  and  five  times  as  many  cats, 
few  houses  being  without  a  cat,  some  having 
several,  sometimes  five  or  six  in  a  house.  AH 
possible  endeavours  were  used  also  to  destroy 
the  mice  and  rats,  especially  the  latter,  by  laying 
rat*8-bane  and  other  poisons  for  them,  and  a  pro- 
digious multitude  of  them  were  also  destroyed. 

I  often  reflected  upon  the  unprovided  condition 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  in  at  the 
first  coming  of  this  calanUty  upon  them,  and  how 
it  was  for  want  of  timely  entering  into  measures 
and  managements,  as  well  public  ^  private,  that 
all  the  conftisions  that  followed  were  brought 
upon  us :  and  that  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
people  sunk  in  that  disaster,  which,  if  proper 
steps  had  been  taken,  might.  Providence  con- 
curring, have  been  avoided,  and  which,  if  pos- 
terity think  fit,  they  may  take  a  caution  and 
warning  from:  but  I  shall  come  to  this  part 
again. 

I  come  back  to  my  three  men :  their  story 
has  a  moral  in  every  part  of  it,  and  their  whole 
conduct,  and  that  of  some  whom  they  joined 
with,  is  a  pattern  for  all  poor  men  to  follow,  or 
women  either,  if  ever  such  a  time  comes  again ; 
and  if  there  was  no  other  end  in  recording  it,  I 
think  this  a  very  just  one,  whether  my  account 
be  exactly  according  to  fact  or  no. 

Two  or  them  were  said  to  be  brothers,  the  one 
an  old  soldier,  but  now  a  biscuit  baker;  the 
other  a  lame  sailor,  but  now  a  sail-maker ;  the 
third  a  joiner.  Says  John,  the  biscuit-baker, 
one  day,  to  Thomas,  bis  brother,  the  sail-maker, 
**  Brother  Tom,  what  will  beoome  of  us?  The 
plague  grows  hot  hi  the  city,  and  increases  this 
way :  what  shaU  we  do?" 

*•  Traly,"  says  Thomas,  <*  I  am  at  a  great  leas 
what  to  do  s  for  I  find,  if  it  comes  down  bito 
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Wapping,   I  sbaU  be  iorned  oat  of  wy  lodging^. " 
Aod  thus  they  began  to  talk  of  !t  beforehand. 

John. — Turned  out  of  your  lodging,  Tom  I  If 
rou  are,  I  don't  know  who  will  take  you  in ;  for 
people  are  so  afraid  of  one  another  now,  there's 
ao  getting  a  lodging  anywhere. 

Thomas, — Why,  the  people  where  I  lodge  are 
good  dvfl  people,  and  have  kindness  enous^h  for 
me  too ;  but  Uiey  sav  I  go  abroad  every  day  to 
my  work,  and  it  will  be  dangerous ;  and  they 
talk  of  locking  themselves  up,  and  letting  nobody 
come  near  them. 

John. — Why,  they  are  in  the  riffht,  to  be  sure, 
if  they  resolve  to  venture  staying  m  town. 

Tko, — Nay,  I  might  e*en  resolve  to  stay  within 
doors  too,  for,  except  a  suit  of  sails  that  my 
master  has  in  hand,  and  which  I  am  just  finish- 
ing, I  am  like  to  get  no  more  work  a  great  while; 
there's  no  trade  stirs  now;  workmen  and  ser- 
vants are  turned  off  everywhere,  so  that  I  might 
be  glad  to  be  locked  up  too.  But  I  do  not  see 
that  they  will  be  wiUing  to  consent  to  that,  any 
more  than  to  the  other. 

JbJb.— Why,  what  will  yon  do  then,  brother  ? 
and  what  shall  I  do  ?  for  I  am  almost  as  bad  as 
yoa.  The  people  where  I  lodge  are  all  gone 
into  the  country,  but  a  maid,  and  she  is  to  go 
next  week,  and  to  shut  the  house  quite  up,  so 
that  I  shall  be  turned  adrift  to  the  wide  world 
before  you ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  go  away  too, 
if  I  knew  but  where  to  go. 

Tho. — We  were  both  distracted  we  did  not  go 
away  at  first,  then  we  might  ha*  travelled  any- 
where;  there's  no  stirring  now.  We  shall  be 
starved  if  we  pretend  to  go  out  of  town ;  they 
won't  let  us  have  victuals,  no,  not  for  our  money, 
nor  let  us  come  into  the  towns,  much  leas  into 
their  houses. 

John. — And  that  which  is  almost  as  bad,  I 
have  but  little  money  to  help  myself  with 
neither. 

Tho — As  to  that  we  might  make  shift:  I 
have  a  little,  though  not  much :  but  I  tell  you 
tfaere*a  no  stirring  on  the  road.  I  know  a  couple 
of  poor  honest  men  incur  street  have  attempted 
to  travel ;  and  at  Bamet,  or  Whetston,  or  there- 
aboat,  the  people  offered  to  fire  at  them,  if  tliev 
pretended  to  go  forward ;  so  they  are  come  back 
again  quite  dficouraged. 

Jokn.^^1  would  have  ventured  their  fire,  if  I 
had  been  there.  If  I  had  been  denied  food  for 
my  Bioney,  they  should  ha*  seen  me  take  it  be- 
fore their  foces ;  and  if  I  had  tendered  money  for 
it,  they  could  not  have  taken  any  course  with 
me  bvlaw. 

Too. — Tou  talk  your  old  soldier's  language,  as 
if  you  were  in  the  Low  Countries  now,  but  this 
is  a  serious  thing.  The  people  have  good  reason 
to  keep  anybody  o^  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
are  sound,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  we  must 
not  plunder  them. 

jMa.— No»  brother,  yon  mistake  the  case,  and 
mistake  me  too.  I  would  plunder  nobody ;  but 
for  anv  town  upon  the  road  to  deny  mo  leave  to 
pass  tiooug^  tne  town  in  the  open  highway,  and 
deny  me  provisions  for  my  money,  is  to  say  the 
town  has  a  right  to  starve  me  to  death,  which 
cannot  be  true. 

Tho»  But  they  do  not  dtoy  you  liberty  to  go 


back  again  from  whence  you  came,  and  therelbre 
thev  do  not  starve  you. 

John.  But  the  next  town  behind  me  will,  by 
the  same  rule,  deny  me  leave  to  go  back,  and 
so  they  do  starve  me  between  them ;  besides, 
there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  my  travelling  wherever 
I  will  on  the  road, 

Tho.  But  there  will  be  so  much  difficulty  In 
disputing  with  them  at  every  town  on  the  road, 
that  it  is  not  for  poor  men  to  do  it,  or  undertake 
it  at  such  a  time  as  this  is  espedallv. 

John.  Why,  brother,  our  condition,  at  this 
rate,  h  worse  than  anybody's  else ;  for  we  can 
neither  go  away  nor  stay  here.  I  am  of  the 
same  mind  with  the  lepers  of  Samaria :  if  we 
stay  here,  we  are  sure  to  die  1 1  mean,  especially,  as 
you  and  I  are  situated,  without  a  dwelling-house 
of  our  own,  and  without  lodging  in  anybody's 
else ;  there  is  no  lying  in  the  street  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  we  had  as  good  go  into  the  dead- 
cart  at  once ;  therefore,  I  say,  if  we  stay  here 
we  are  sure  to  die,  and  if  we  go  away  we  can 
but  die :  I  am  resolved  to  be  gone. 

7%o.  You  will  go  away ;  whither  will  you  go? 
and  what  can  vou  do  ?  I  would  as  willingly  go 
away  as  you,  u  I  knew  whither  j  but  we  have 
no  acquaintance,  no  friends.  Here  we  were  bom, 
and  here  we  must  die. 

John.  Look  you,  Tom,  the  whole  kingdom  is 
my  native  country  as  well  as  this  town.  You 
may  as  well  say  I  must  not  go  out  of  my  house 
if  it  is  on  fire,  as  that  I  must  not  go  out  of  the 
town  I  was  born  in  when  it  is  infected  with  the 
plague.  T  was  born  in  England,  and  have  a  right 
to  five  in  it  if  I  can. 

Tho.  But  you  know  every  vagrant  person 
may,  bv  the  laws  of  England,  be  taken  up  and 
passed  back  to  their  last  legal  settlement. 

John.  But  how  shall  they  make  me  vagrant  ? 
I  desire  only  to  travel  on  upon  my  lawfid  occa- 
sions. 

Tho.  Whatlawfol  occasions  can  we  pretend 
to  travel,  or  rather  wander  upon?  They  will 
not  be  put  off  with  words. 

John.  U  not  fljring  to  save  our  lives  a  lawfol 
occasion  ?  and  do  they  not  all  know  that  the  foot 
is  true  ?    We  cannot  be  said  to  dissemble. 

Tho.  But  suppose  they  let  us  pasy,  wliither 
shall  we  go? 

John.  Anywhere  to  save  our  lives ;  it  is  time 
enough  to  consider  that  when  we  are  ffot  out  of 
this  town.  If  I  am  once  out  of  this  dreadfol 
place,  I  care  not  where  I  go. 

Tho.  We  shall  be  driven  to  great  extremities. 
I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

John.  Well,  Tom,  consider  of  it  a  little. 

This  was  about  the  beginning  of  July ;  and 
though  the  plague  was  come  forward  in  the  west 
and  north  parts  of  the  town,  yet  all  Wapping,  as 
I  have  observed  before,  and  Redriff,  and  Ratdiff, 
and  Limehouse,  and  Poplar,  in  short,  Deptford 
and  Greenwich,  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the 
Hermitage,  and  from  over  against  it,  quite  down 
to  Blackwall,  was  entirely  free,  there  had  not 
one  person  died  of  the  plague  fai  all  Stepney 
parisD,  and  not  one  on  the  south  side  of  Wnite- 
chapel-road,  no,  not  in  any  parish;  and  yet  the 
weekly  bin  was  that  very  week  risen  up  to  1006. 

It  was  a  fortnight  after  this  before  the  two 
brothers  met  again,  and  then  the  case  was  a  little 
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altered,  and  the  plague  was  exceedingly  ad- 
vanced»  and  the  nnmbir  greatly  increased ;  the 
bill  was  up  at  2785,  and  prodigiously  increasing, 
though  still  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  below, 
kept  pretty  well :  but  some  began  to  die  in  Red- 
rif!*,  and  about  five  or  six  in  Ratcliff  highway, 
when  the  saiUmaker  came  to  his  brother  John 
express,  and  in  some  fright,  for  he  was  absolutely 
warned  out  of  his  lodging,  and  had  only  a  week 
to  provide  himself.  His  brother  John  was  in  as 
bad  a  case,  for  he  was  quite  out,  and  had  only 
begged  leave  of  his  master,  the  buiscuit  baker, 
to  lodge  in  an  out-house  belonging  to  his  work- 
bouse,  where  he  only  lay  upon  straw,  with  some 
biscuit  sacks,  or  bread  sacks  as  they  called 
them,  laid  upon  it,  and  some  of  the  same  sacks 
to  cover  him. 

Here  they  resolved,  seeing  all  employment 
being  at  an  end,  and  no  work  or  wages  to  be 
had,  they  would  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dreadful  infection ; 
and  being  as  good  husbands  as  they  could,  would 
endeavour  to  live  upon  what  they  had  as  long  as 
it  would  last,  and  then  work  for  more,  if  they 
could  get  work  anywhere,  of  any  kind,  let  it  be 
what  it  would. 

While  they  were  considering  to  put  this  reso- 
lution in  practice  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
the  third  man,  who  was  acquainted  very  well 
with  the  sail-maker,  came  to  know  of  the  de- 
sign, and  got  leave  to  be  one  of  the  number ; 
and  thus  they  prepared  to  set  out 

It  happened  that  they  had  not  on  equal  share 
of  money :  but  as  the  sail-maker,  who  had  the 
best  stock,  was,  besides  his  being  lame,  the  most 
unfit  to  expect  to  get  anything  by  working  in  the 
country,  so  he  was  content  that  what  money 
they  had  should  all  go  into  one  public  stock,  on 
condition  that  whatever  any  one  of  them  could 
gain  more  than  another  it  should,  without  any 
grudging,  be  all  added  to  the  public  stock. 

They  resolved  to  load  themselves  with  as  little 
baggage  as  possible,  because  they  resolved  at 
first  to  travel  on  foot,  and  to  g^  a  great  way, 
that  they  might,  if  possible,  be  efiectually  safe ; 
and  a  great  many  consultations  they  had  with 
themselves  before  they  could  agree  about  what 
way  they  should  travel,  which  they  were  so  far 
from  adjusting,  that  even  to  the  mioming  they 
set  out  they  were  not  resolved  on  It 

At  lust  the  seaman  put  in  a  hint  that  deter^ 
mined  it.  « First,*'  says  he,  "  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  and  therefore  I  am  for  travelling  north, 
that  we  may  not  have  the  sun  upon  our  faces, 
and  beating  upon  our  breasts,  which  ^will  heat 
and  suffocate  us ;  and  I  have  been  told,"  says 
he,  *'  that  it  is  not  good  to  overheat  our  blood  at 
a  time  when,  for  aught  we  know,  the  infection 
may  be  in  the  very  air.  In  the  next  place,"  says 
he,  **  I  am  for  going  the  way  that  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  wind  as  it  may  blow  when  we  set 
out,  that  we  may  not  have  the  wind  blow  the  air 
of  the  city  on  our  backs  as  we  go."  These  two 
cautions  were  approved  of,  if  it  could  be  brought 
so  to  hit  that  the  wind  might  not  be  in  the 
south  when  they  set  out  to  go  north. 

John,  the  baker,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  then 
put  in  his  opinion.  **  First,"  says  he,  "  we  none 
of  us  expect  to  get  any  lodging  on  the  road,  and 
it  will  be  a  little  too  hard  to  lie  just  in  the  open 


air ;  though  it  may  be  warm  weather,  yet  it  may 
be  wet  and  damp,  and  we  have  a  double  reason 
to  take  care  of  our  healths  at  such  a  time  as 
this;  and  therefore,"  says  he,  "you,  brother 
Tom,  that  are  a  sail-maker,  might  easily  make 
us  a  little  tent,  and  I  will  undertake  to  set  it  up 
every  night,  and  take  it  down,  and  a  fig  for  all 
the  inns  in  England ;  if  we  have  a  good  tent 
over  our  heads  we  shall  do  well  enough." 

The  joiner  opposed  this,  and  told  them  let 
them  leave  that  to  him,  he  would  undertake  to 
build  them  a  house  every  night  with  his  hatchet 
and  mallet,  though  he  had  no  other  tools,  which 
should  be  fuUv  to  their  satisfaction,  and  as  good 
as  a  tent. 

The  soldier  and  the  joiner  disputed  that  point 
some  time,  but  at  last  the  soldier  carried  it  for  a 
tent ;  the  only  objection  against  it  was,  that  it 
must  be  carried  with  them,  and  that  would  in- 
crease their  baggage  too  much,  the  weather  being 
hot ;  but  the  sail-maker  had  a  piece  of  good  hap 
fell  in,  which  made  that  easy,  for  his  master  whom 
he  worked  for  having  a  rope-walk  as  well  as  a 
sail-making  trade,  had  a  little  poor  horse  that  he 
made  no  use  of  then,  and  being  willing  to  assist 
the  three  honest  men,  he  gave  them  the  horse 
for  the  carrying  their  baggage ;  also  for  a  small 
matter  of  three  days'  work  that  his  man  did  for 
him  before  he  went,  he  let  him  have  an  old  top- 
gallant-sail  that  was  worn  out,  but  was  sufficient 
and  more  than  enough  to  make  a  very  good  tent ; 
the  soldier  showed  how  to  shape  it,  and  they 
soon,  by  his  direction,  made  their  tent,  and  fitted 
it  with  poles  or  staves  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
they  were  furnished  for  their  journey :  viz., 
three  men,  one  tent,  one  horse,  one  gun,  for  the 
soldier  would  not  go  without* arras,  for  now  he 
said  he  was  no  more  a  biscuit-baker,  but  a 
trooper. 

The  joiner  had  a  small  ba^  of  tools,  such  as 
might  be  useful  if  he  should  get  any  work 
abroad,  as  well  for  their  subsistence  as  his  own ; 
what  money  they  had  they  brought  all  into  one 
public  stock,  and  thus  they  began  their  journey. 
It  seems,  that  in  the  morning  when  they  set  out 
the  wind  blew,  as  the  sailor  said,  by  his  pocket 
compass,  at  N.  W.  by  \V. ;  so  they  directed,  or 
rather  resolved  to  direct,  their  course  N.  W. 

But  then  a  difficulty  came  in  their  way,  that 
as  they  set  out  from  the  hither  end  of  W&p- 
ping,  near  the  Hermitage,  and  that  the  plague 
was  now  ver}[  violent,  especially  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  as  in  Shoredich  and  Cripple- 
gate  parish,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  for  them 
to  go  near  those  parts,  so  they  went  away  east, 
through  Ratcliff  highway,  as  far  as  Ratcliff 
cross,  and  leaving  Stepney  Church  still  on  their 
left  hand,  being  t^raid  to  come  up  from  Ratcliff 
cross  to  MUeend,  because  they  must  come  just 
by  the  churchyard,  and  because  the  wind,  that 
seemed  to  blow  more  from  the  west,  blowed  di- 
rectly  from  the  side  of  the  city  where  the  plsgue 
was  hottest.  So,  I  say,  leaving  Stepney,  they 
fetched  a  long  compass,  and  going  to  Poplar  and 
Bromley,  came  into  the  great  road  just  at  Bow. 
Here  the  watch  placed  upon  Bow  bridge  would 
have  questioned  them ;  but  they,  crossing  the 
road  into  a  narrow  way  that  turhs  out  of  the 
higher  end  of  the  town  of  Bow  to  Old  Ford, 
avoided  any  inquiry  there,  and  travelled  on  to 
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Old  Ford.  The  constables  everywhere  were 
npoD  their  guard,  not  so  much.  It  seems,  to  stop 
people  passing  by  as  to  stop  them  from  taking 
Dp  ibcir  abode  in  their  towns,  and  withal,  because 
of  a  report  that  was  newly  raised  at  that  time, 
and  tiiat  indeed  was  not  very  improbable,  viz., 
that  the  poor  people  in  London  being  distressed 
and  starved  for  want  of  work,  and  by  that  means 
for  want  of  bread,  were  up  in  arms  and  had 
raised  a  tumult,  and  that  they  would  come  out 
to  all  the  towns  round  to  plunder  for  bread. 
This,  I  say,  was  only  a  rumour,  and  it  was  very 
well  it  was  no  more ;  but  it  was  not  so  far  off 
from  being  a  reality  as  it  has  been  thought,  for 
in  a  few  weeks  more  the  poor  people  became  so 
desperate  by  the  calamity  they  suffered,  that  they 
were  with  great  difBcalty  kept  from  running  out 
ioto  the  fields  and  towns',  and  tearing  all  in  pieces 
wherever  they  come;  and,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  nothing  hindered  them  but  that  the 
plague  raged  so  violently,  and  fell  m  upon  them 
» furioasly,  that  they  rather  went  to  the  grave 
by  thousands  than  into  the  fields  in  mobs  by 
thousands ;  for  in  the  parts  about  the  parishes 
of  St  Sepulchre's,  Clerkenwell,  Cripplcgate, 
Bisbopsgate,  and  Shoreditch,  which  were  the 
places  where  the  mob  b^an  to  threaten,  the 
distemper  came  on  so  furiously  that  there  died 
in  those  few  parishes,  even  then,  before  the 
ptague  was  come  to  its  height,  no  less  than  5S61 
people  in  the  first  three  weeks  in  August,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  the  parts  about  Wapping, 
Ratcliff,  and  Rotherhithe,  were,  as  before  de- 
scribed, hardly  touched,  or  but  verv  lightly ;  so 
that,  in  a  word,  though,  as  I  said  before,  the 
gwd  management  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  jus- 
tices did  much  to  prevent  the  rage  and  des- 
peration of  the  people  from  brewing  out  in 
rabbles  and  tumults,  and,  in  short,  from  the 
poor  plundering  the  rich ;  1  say,  though  they 
did  much,  the  dead-cart  did  more,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  that,  in  five  parishes  only,  there  died  above 
oOOO  in  twenty  days,  so  there  might  be  pro* 
babiy  three  times  that  number  sick  all  that 
tine,  for  some  recovered,  and  great  numbers  fell 
lick  every  day,  and  died  afterwards.  Besides,  I 
must  still  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  the  bills  of 
iQortality  said  five  thousand  I  always  believed  it 
VIS  near  twice  as  many  in  reality,  there  being  no 
room  to  brieve  that  the  account  they  gave  was 
ri^ht,  or  that,  indeed,  they  were,  among  such 
coofiisiona  as  I  saw  them  in,  in  any  condition  to 
keep  sn  exact  account. 

But  to  return  to  my  travellers : — Here  they 
were  only  examined,  and  as  they  seemed  rather 
coming  from  the  country  than  from  the  city, 
they  found  the  people  easier  with  them  ;  that 
they  tslked  to  them,  let  them  come  into  a  pub- 
Be  bouse  where  the  constable  and  his  warders 
vcre,  and  gave  them  drink  and  some  victuals, 
which  greatly  refreshed  and  encouraged  them ; 
sikI  here  it  came  into  their  heads  to  say,  when 
they  should  be  inquired  of  afterwards,  not  that 
they  cane  from  London,  but  that  they  came  out 

To  forward  this  little  fraud,  they  obtained  so 
nraeh  Ihvour  of  the  constable  at  Old  Ford,  as  to 
Sive  tben  a  certificate  of  their  passing  from 
Eaex  thfongh  that  village,  and  that  they  had 
not  been  at  Condon ;  which,  though  fiJse  in  the 


common  acceptation  of  London  in  the  country, 
yet  was  literally  true,  Wapping  or  Ratcliff  being 
no  part  either  of  the  city  or  liberty. 

This  certificate,  directed  to  the  next  constable 
that  was  at  Hommerton,  one  of  the  hamlets  of 
the  parish  of  Hackney,  was  so  serviceable  to 
them,  that  it  procured  them  not  a  free  passage 
there  only,  but  a  full  certificate  of  health  from  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who,  upon  the  constable's 
application,  granted  it  without  much  difficulty  ; 
and  thus  they  passed  through  the  long.divided 
town  of  Hackney  (for  it  lay  then  in  several  sepa- 
rated  hamlets),  and  travelled  on  till  they  came 
into  the  great  north  road  on  the  top  of  Stamford 
hiU. 

By  this  time  they  began  to  be  weary,  and  so 
in  the  back  road  from  Hackney,  a  little  before  it 
opened  into  the  said  great  road,  they  resolved  to 
set  up  their  tent,  and  encamp  for  the  first  night ; 
which  they  did  accordingly,  with  the  addition, 
that,  finding  a  bam,  or  a  building  like  a  bam,  and 
first  searching  as  well  as  they  could,  to  be  sure 
there  was  nobody  in  it,  they  set  up  their  tent, 
with  the  head  of  it  against  the  barn ;  this  they 
did,  also,  because  the  wind  blew  that  night  very 
high,  and  they  were  but  young  at  such  a  way  of 
lodging,  as  well  as  at  the  managing  their  tent. 

Here  they  went  to  sleep ;  but  the  joiner,  a 
grave  and  sober  man,  and  not  pleased  with  their 
lying  at  this  loose  rate  the  first  night,  could  not 
sleep,  and  resolved,  after  trying  to  sleep  to  no 
purpose,  that  he  would  get  out,  and  taking  the 
gun  in  his  hand,  stand  sentinel,  and  guard  his 
companions;  so,  with  the  gun  in  his  hand,  he' 
walked  to  and  again  before  the  barn,  for  that 
stood  in  the  field  near  the  road,  but  within  the 
hedge.  He  had  not  been  long  upon  the  scout, 
but  no  heard  a  noise  of  people  coming  on  as  if  it 
had  been  a  great  number,  and  they  came  on,  as 
he  thought,  directly  towards  the  bam.  He  did 
not  presently  awake  his  companions,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  their  noise  growing  louder  and 
louder,  the  biscuit-baker  called  to  him  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter,  and  quickly  started 
out  too :  the  other  being  the  lame  sail-makcr, 
and  most  weary,  lay  still  in  the  tent. 

As  they  expected,  so  the  people  whom  they 
had  heard,  came  on  directlv  to  the  bam,  when 
one  of  our  travellers  challenged,  like  soldiers 
upon  the  guard,  with  "  "Who  comes  there  ?  "  The 
people  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  one  of 
them  speaking  to  another  that  was  behind  them, 
"  Alas  !  alas !  we  are  all  disappointed,**  says  he ; 
"  here  are  some  people  before  us ;  the  bam  is 
taken  up.*' 

They  all  stopped  upon  that,  as  under  some 
surprise,  and  it  seems  there  were  about  thirteen 
of  them  in  all,  and  some  women  among  them : 
they  consulted  together  what  they  should  do; 
and  by  their  discourse,  our  travellers  soon  found 
they  were  poor  distressed  people  too,  like  them- 
selves, seeking  shelter  and  ssiety ;  and  besides, 
our  travellers  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  their 
coming  up  to  disturb  them,  for  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  words,  "  Who  comes  there  ? "  these 
could  hear  the  women  say,  as  if  frighted,  "  Do 
not  go  near  them :  how  do  you  know  but  they 
may  have  the  plague?"  And  when  one  of  the 
men  said,  '*  Let  us  but  speak  to  them,"  the  women 
saidi,  "  No,  don't  by  any  means ;  we  have  escaped 
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thus  far  bv  the  goodness  of  God ;  do  not  let  us 
run  into  danger  now,  we  begeeeh  yon.** 

Our  traTeUers  fbund  hy  this  that  they  were  a 
good  aober  sort  of  people,  and  flying  for  their 
lives  as  they  were ;  and,  as  they  were  encouraged 
by  it,  so  John  said  to  the  Joiner  his  comrade, 
**  Let  OS  encourage  them,  too,  as  much  as  we 
can."  So  he  called  to  them :  "  Hark  ye,  good 
pie,"  says  the  joiner,  **  we  find,  by  your  talk, 
\  you  are  fl3ring  from  the  same  dreadful  enemy 
as  we  are.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  us,  we  are  only 
three  poor  men  of  us ;  if  you  are  free  from  the 
distemper,  you  shall  not  be  hurt  by  us ;  we  are 
not  in  the  bam,  but  in  a  little  tent  here  on  the 
outside,  and  we  will  remove  for  you ;  we  can  set 
up  our  tent  again  immediately  anywhere  else." 
And  upon  this  a  parley  began  between  the  joiner, 
whose  name  was  Richard,  and  one  of  their  men, 
who  said  his  name  was  Ford. 

Ford, — And  do  you  assure  us  that  yon  are  all 
soundmen? 

ttick, — Nay,  we  are  concerned  to  tell  you  of 
it,  that  you  may  not  be  uneasy,  or  think  your, 
selves  in  danger ;  but  you  see  we  do  not  desire 
you  should  put  yourselves  into  any  danger,  and 
therefore)  I  tell  yon  that  we  have  not  made  use 
of  the  barn,  so  we  will  remove  from  it,  that  you 
may  be  safe,  and  we  also. 

Ford. — That  is  very  kind  and  charitable ;  but, 
if  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  yon  are 
sound  and  free  from  the  visitation,  whv  should 
we  make  you  remove  now  you  are  settled  in  your 
lodging,  and  it  may  be,  are  laid  down  to  rest? 
We  wul  go  into  the  bam,  if  you  please,  to  rest 
ourselves  awhile,  and  we  need  not  disturb  you. 

72tc/L^Well,  but  you  are  more  than  we  are. 
I  hope  you  will  assure  us  that  you  are  all  of  you 
sound  too,  for  the  danger  is  as  great  from  you 
to  us  as  firom  us  to  yon. 

Jbrcfn-^BIessed  be  God  that  some  do  escape, 
though  it  is  but  few  i  what  inay  be  our  portion 
still  we  know  not,  but  hitherto  we  are  preserved. 

itidL— What  part  of  the  town  do  you  come 
from?  Was  the  plague  come  to  tbe  places 
where  you  lived  ? 

Ford.  *~  Ay,  ay,  in  a  most  frightful  and  terrible 
manner,  or  else  we  had  not  fled  away  as  we  do ; 
but  we  believe  there  will  be  very  few  left  alive 
behind  us. 

Rich.^Vfhai  part  do  yon  come  from  ? 

Ford— .We  are  most  of  us  of  Cripplegate 
parish,  only  two  or  three  of  ClerkenweU  parish, 
but  on  the  hither  side. 

ilicA.— How  then  was  tt  that  yon  came  away 
no  sooner  ? 

jPori.— We  have  been  away  some  thne,  and 
kept  together  as  well  as  we  could  at  the  hither 
end  of  Islington,  where  we  got  leave  to  lie  in  an 
old  uninhabited  house,  and  had  some  bedding  and 
conveniences  of  our  own  that  we  brought  with 
us;  but  the  plague  is  come  up  into  Islington  too, 
aud  a  house  next  door  to  our  poor  dwelling  was 
infected  and  shut  up,  and  we  came  away  in  a 
fright. 

i2icA.~And  what  way  are  you  going? 

Ford.— An  our  lot  shall  cast  us--we  know  not 
whither— but  God  will  guide  those  that  look  up 
to  him. 

They  parleyed  no  farther  at  that  time,  but 
came  tul  up  to  the  bam,  and  with  some  difficulty 


got  hito  it.  There  was  nothing  but  hay  in  the 
bam,  but  it  was  almost  frill  of  that,  and  they 
accommodated  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  went  to  rest;  but  our  travellers  observed 
that  before  they  went  to  sleep,  an  ancient  man, 
who,  it  seems,  was  father  of  one  of  the  women, 
went  to.  prayer  with  all  the  company,  recom- 
mending  themselves  to  the  blessing  and  direction 
of  Providence  before  they  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  soon  day  at  that  time  of  the  year;  and 
as  Richard  the  joiner  had  kept  guard  the  first 
part  of  the  nieht,  so  John  the  soldier  relieved  him, 
and  he  had  &e  post  in  the  morning,  and  they 
began  to  be  acquainted  with  one  another,  it 
seems,  when  they  left  lelkigton,  they  intended  to 
have  gone  north,  away  to  Highgate,  but  were 
stopped  at  HoUoway,  and  there  they  would  not 
let  tnem  pass ;  so  they  crossed  over  the  fields 
and  hills  to  the  eastward,  and  came  out  at  the 
boarded  river,  and  so,  avoiding  the  town,  they 
left  Horasey  on  the  left  hand,  and  Newington  on 
the  right  hand,  and  came  into  the  great  road 
about  Stamford  hill  on  that  side,  as  the  three 
travellers  had  done  on  the  other  side :  and  now 
they  had  thoughts  of  gomg  over  the  riyer  in  the 
marshes,  and  make  forwards  to  Epping  forest, 
where  they  hoped  they  should  get  leave  to  rest. 
It  seems  they  were  not  poor,  at  least,  not  so  poor 
as  to  be  In  want ;  at  least,  they  had  enough  to 
subsist  them  moderately  for  two  or  three  months, 
when,  as  they  said,  they  were  in  hopes  the  cold 
weather  would  check  the  infection,  or  at  least 
the  violence  of  it  would  have  spent  itself,  and 
would  abate,  if  it  were  only  for  want  of  people 
left  alive  to  be  infected. 

This  was  much  the  fate  of  our  three  travellers, 
only  that  they  seemed  to  be  the  better  frimished 
for  travelling,  and  had  it  in  their  view  to  go  fiv- 
'  ther  off;  for,  as  to  the  first,  they  did  not  propose 
to  go  ftirther  than  one  day's  journey,  that  so 
they  might  have  intelligence  every  two  or  three 
days  how  things  were  at  London. 

But  here  our  travellers  found  themselves  under 
an  unexpected  inconvenience,  namely,  that  of 
their  horse,  for  by  means  of  the  horse  to  carry 
their  baggage,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  hi  the 
road;  whereas,  the  people  of  this  other  band 
went  ov^r  the  fields  or  roads,  path  or  no  path, 
way  or  no  way,  as  they  pleased;  neither  had 
they  any  occasion  to  pass  through  any  town,  or 
come  near  any  town,  other  than  to  buy  such 
things  as  they  wanted  for  their  necessary  sub- 
sistence, and  in  that,  indeed,  they  were  put  to 
much  difficulty ;  of  which  in  its  place. 

But  our  three  travellers  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  road,  or  else  they  must  commit  spoil,  and  do 
the  country  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  breaking 
down  fences  and  gates,  to  go  over  enclosed  fields, 
which  they  were  loath  to  do  if  they  could  help  it. 

Our  three  travellers,  however,  had  a  great 
mind  to  join  themselves  to  this  oompany,  and 
take  their  lot  with  them;  and  alter  some  dis- 
course, they  laid  aside  their  first  design,  which 
looked  northward,  and  resolved  to  follow  the 
other  hito  Essex ;  so  in  the  morning  they  took 
up  thefr  tent,  and  loaded  their  horse,  and  away 
they  travelled  together. 

They  had  some  difficulty  fai  passing  the  ferry 
at  the  river  side,  the  ferryman  betogaflraidof 
them;  but  after  some  parley  at  a  distance,  the  . 
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ferryman  was  content  to  bring  his  boat  to  a  place 
distant  from  the  usual  ferry,  and  leave  it  there 
for  them  to  take  it ;  so  putting  themselves  over, 
he  directed  them  to  leave  the  boat,  and  be, 
having  another  boat,  said  he  would  fetch  it  again, 
which  it  seems,  however,  he  did  not  do  for  above 
eight  days. 

Here,  giving  the  ferryman  money  beforehand, 
they  had  a  supply  of  victuals  and  drink,  which  he 
brongfat  and  left  in  the  boat  for  them,  but  not 
without,  as  I  said,  having  received  the  money 
beforehand.  But  now  our  travellers  were  at  a 
great  loss  and  difficulty  how  to  get  the  horse 
over,  the  boat  being  small,  and  not  fit  for  it ; 
and  at  last  could  not  do  it  without  unloading  the 
baggage,  and  making  him  swim  over. 

From  the  river  they  travelled  towards  the 
forest ;  but  when  they  came  to  Walthamstow,  the 
people  of  that  town  denied  to  admit  them,  as  was 
the  case  everywhere.  The  constables  and  their 
watchmen  kept  them  off  at  a  distance,  and  par- 
leyed with  them ;  they  gave  the  same  account 
of  themselves  as  before,  but  these  gave  no  credit 
to  what  they  said,  giving  it  for  a  reason  that  two 
or  three  companies  had  already  come  that  way, 
and  made  the  like  pretences,  but  that  they  had 
given  several  people  the  distemper  in  the  towns 
where  they  had  passed,  and  had  been  afterwards 
ao  hardly  used  by  the  country,  though  with 
justice  too,  as  they  had  deserved ;  that  about 
Brentwood,  or  that  way,  several  of  them  perished 
fai  the  fidds,  whether  of  the  plague,  or  of  mere 
want  and  distress,  they  could  not  tell. 

This  was  a  good  reason  indeed  why  the  people 
of  Walthamstow  should  be  very  cautious,  and 
why  they  should  resolve  not  to  entertain  anybody 
that  they  were  not  well  satisBed  of.  But  as 
mchard  the  ioiner,  and  one  of  the  other  men  who 
parleyed  with  them,  told  them,  it  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  block  up  the  roads,  and  refuse 
to  let  people  pass  through  the  town,  and  who 
asked  nothing  of  them,  but  to  go  through  the 
street :  that  if  their  people  were  afraid  of  them, 
they  might  go  into  their  houses  and  shut  their 
do«ira,  thev  would  neither  show  them  civility  nor 
incivility,  imt  go  on  about  their  business. 

The  constables  and  attendants,  not  to  be  per* 
saaded  by  reason,  continued  obstinate,  and  would 
hearken  to  nothing ;  so  the  two  men  that  talked 
with  them  went  bai^  to  their  fellows,  to  consult 
what  was  to  be  done :  it  was  very  discouraging 
ia  the  whole,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  do  for  a 
good  wMle.  But  at  last  John  the  soldier  and 
bisenit-haker  considering  awhile, — **  Come,**  says 
he,  "  leave  the  rest  of  the  parlev  to  me.**  He  had 
not  appeared  yet,  so  he  sets  the  joiner  Richard 
to  woik  to  cut  some  poles  out  of  the  trees,  and 
•faape  them  as  like  guns  as  he  could,  and  in  a 
little  tioM  he  had  five  or  six  foir  muskets,  which, 
at  a  distance,  would  not  be  known ;  and  about 
the  part  where  the  lock  of  a  gun  is,  he  caused 
them  to  wrap  eloth  and  rags,  such  as  they  had, 
as  aoldiers  do  in  wet  weather,  to  preserve  the 
beks  of  their  pieces  from  rust,  the  rest  was  dis- 
eoloored  with  clay  or  mud,  such  as  they  could 
get ;  and  all  this  whfle  the  rest  of  them  sat  under 
the  trees  by  his  direction,  in  two  or  three  bodies, 
where  they  made  fires  at  a  good  distance  from 
one  another. 

While  this  was  doing,  he  advanced  himself  and 


two  or  three  with  him,  and  set  up  their  tent  in 
the  lane,  within  sight  of  the  barrier  which  the 
townsmen  had  made,  and  sent  a  sentinel  just  by 
it  with  the  real  gun,  the  only  one  they  had,  and 
who  walked  to  and  fro  with  the  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  so  that  the  people  of  the  town  might 
see  them ;  also  he  tied  the  horse  to  a  gate  in  the 
hedge  just  by,  and  got  some  dry  sticks  together, 
and  kindled  a  fire  on  the  other  side  of  the  tent, 
so  that  the  people  of  the  town  could  see  the  fire 
and  the  smoke,  but  could  not  see  what  they 
were  doing  at  it. 

After  the  country  people  had  looked  upon  them 
very  earnestly  a  great  while,  and,  by  all  that  they 
could  see,  could  not  but  suppose  that  they  were 
a  great  many  in  company,  they  began  to  be  un- 
easy, not  for  their  going  away,  but  for  staying 
where  they  were ;  and,  above  idl,  perceiving  they 
had  horses  and  arms,  for  they  had  seen  one  horse 
and  one  gun  at  the  tent,  and  they  bad  seen  others 
of  them  walk  about  the  field  on  the  mside  of  the 
hedge  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  with  their  muskets, 
as  they  took  them  to  be  shouldered  -.  I  say,  upon 
such  a  sight  as  this,  you  may  be  assured  they 
were  alarmed  and  terribly  frightened;  and  it 
seems  they  went  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  to 
know  what  they  should  do.  What  the  justice 
advised  them  to  I  know  not,  but  towards  the 
evening  they  called  from  the  barrier,  as  above,  to 
the  sentinel  at  the  tent 

'*  What  do  you  want?"  sayi  John.* 

**  Why,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?**  says  the 
constable. 

'  To  do,**  says  John,  *'  what  would  you  have 
us  to  do?'* 

Const  Why  don't  you  be  gone— what  do  you 
stay  there  for? 

John,  Why  do  you  stop  us  on  the  king*s  high- 
way, and  pretend  to  refuse  us  leave  to  go  on  our 
way? 

Const  We  are  not  bound  to  tell  you  our  rea- 
son, though  we  did  let  you  know  it  was  because 
of  the  plague. 

John,  We  told  you  we  were  all  sound,  and  free 
from  the  plague,  which  we  were  not  bound  to 
have  satisfied  you  of,  and  yet  you  pretend  to  stop 
us  on  the  highway. 

Const.  We  have  a  right  to  stop  it  up,  and  our 
own  safety  obliges  ns  to  it ;  beside«i  this  is  not 
the  king's  highway,  it  is  a  way  upon  sufferance ; 
you  see  here  is  a  gate,  and  if  we  do  let  people 
pass  here  we  make  them  pay  toll. 

John,  We  have  a  right  to  seek  our  own  safety 
as  well  as  you,  and  you  may  see  we  are  flying  for 
our  lives,  and  it  is  very  unchristian  and  unjust  to 
stop  us. 

Const.  You  may  go  back  from  whence  you 
came ;  we  do  not  hinder  you  from  that. 

John.  No,  it  is  a  stronger  enemy  than  you  that 
keeps  us  from  doing  that,  or  else  we  should  not 
have  come  hither. 

Const  Well,  you  may  go  any  other  way,  then. 

John,  No,  no :  I  suppose  you  see  we  are  able 
to  send  you  going,  and  all  the  people  of  your 
parish,  and  come  through  your  town  when  we 


*  It  M^"**  JflliB  wM  in  Ino  tout,  but,  Msring  dicin  cslli 
be  ttept  out,  and,  taking  the  gun  uoob  his  thoulder,  talked 
to  them  as  if  he  had  been  the  sentinel  placed  then  upon 
the  guard  by  some  officer  that  was  his  tapeilQr. 
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will ;  but,  since  you  have  stopped  us  here,  we  are 
content;  you  see  we  have  encamped  here,  and 
here  we  will  live :  we  hope  you  will  furnish  us 
with  victuals. 

Const.  We  furnish  you !  What  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

John.  Why,  you  would  not  have  us  starve, 
would  you?  If  you  stop  us  here  you  must 
keep  us. 

ConsL  You  will  be  ill  kept  at  our  mainten- 
ance. 

John.  If  you  stint  us  we  shall  make  ourselves 
the  better  allowance. 

Chnst.  Why,  you  will  not  pretend  to  quarter 
«ipon  us  by  force,  will  you  ? 

John,  We  have  offered  no  violence  to  you  yet ; 
why  do  you  seem  to  oblige  us  to  it  ?  1  am  an  old 
soldier,  and'caonot  starve ;  and  if  you  think  that 
we  shall  bo  obliged  to  go  back  for  want  of  oro- 
visions,  you  are  mistaken. 

Const.  Since  you  threaten  us,  we  shall  take 
care  to  be  strong  enough  for  you :  1  have  orders 
to  raise  the  county  upon  you. 

John,  It  is  you  that  threaten,  not  we:  and, 
since  you  are  for  mischief,  you  cannot  blame  us  if 
we  do  not  give  you  time  for  it :  we  shall  begin 
our  march  In  a  few  minutes.* 

Const.  What  is  it  you  demand  of  us  ? 

John,  At  first  we  desired  nothing  of  you  but 
leave  to  go  through  the  town ;  we  should  have 
offered  no  injury  to  any  of  you,  neither  would  you 
have  had  any  uijury  or  loss  by  us.  We  are  not 
thieves,  but  poor  people  in  distress,  and  flying 
from  the  dreadful  plague  in  London,  which  de- 
vours thousands  every  week.  We  wonder  how 
you  could  be  so  unmerciful. 

Const,  Self-preservation  obliges  us. 

Johu  What  1  to  shut  up  your  compassion  in  a 
case  of  such  distress  as  this  ? 

Const.  Well,  if  you  will  pass  over  the  fields  on 
your  left-hand,  and  behind  that  part  of  the  town, 
1  will  endeavour  to  have  gates  opened  for  you. 

John,  Our  horsement  cannot  pass  with  our 
baggage  that  way ;  it  does  not  lead  into  the  road 
that  we  want  to  go,  and  why  should  you  force  us 
out  of  the  road ;  besides,  you  have  kept  us  here 
all  day  without  any  provisions  but  such  as  we 
brought  with  us.  I  think  you  ought  to  send  us 
some  provinons  for  our  reliefl 

Const  If  you  will  go  another  way  we  will  send 
you  some  provisions. 

John,  That  is  the  way  to  have  all  the  towns  in 
the  county  stop  up  the  ways  against  us. 

Const.  If  they  all  furnish  you  with  food,  what 
will  you  be  the  worse?  1  see  you  have  tents, 
you  want  no  lodging. 

John,  Well,  what  quantity  of  provblons  will 
you  send  us  ? 

Const  How  many  are  you  ? 

John,  Nay,  we  do  not  ask  enough  for  all  our 
company,  we  are  in  three  companies ;  if  you  will 
send  us  bread  for  twenty  men  and  about  six  or 
seven  women  for  three  days,  and  show  us  the  way 
over  the  fields  you  speak  of,  we  desire  not  to  put 
your  people  into  any  fear  for  us,  we  will  go  out 
of  our  way  to  oblige  you,  though  we  are  as  free 
from  infection  as  you  are. 

•  This  fHghtened  the  oo&gtable  and  the  people  that  were 
with  him,  that  they  inunediately  changed  their  note, 
t  They  had  but  one  hone  amongst  them. 


Const  And  will  you  assure  us  that  your  other 
people  shall  offer  us  no  new  disturbance  ? 

John.  No,  no ;  you  may  depend  on  it. 

Const  You  must  oblige  yourself  too,  that  none 
of  your  people  shall  come  a  step  nearer  than 
where  the  provisions  wc  send  you  shall  be  set 
down. 

John.  I  answer  for  it  we  will  not.* 

Accordingly  they  sent  to  the  place  twenty 
loaves  of  bread,  and  throe  of  four  large  pieces  c  f 
good  beef,  nnd  opened  some  gates,  through  which 
they  passed,  but  none  of  them  had  coum^e  so 
much  as  to  look  out  to  see  them  go,  and,  as  it  was 
evening,  if  they  had  looked  they  could  noc  have 
seen  them  so  as  to  know  how  few  they  were. 

This  was  John  the  Soldier's  management.  But 
this  gave  such  on  alarm  to  the  county,  that,  had 
they  really  been  two  or  three  hundred,  the  whole 
county  would  have  been  raised  upon  them  ;  and 
they  would  have  been  sent  to  prison,  or  perhaps 
knocked  on  the  head. 

They  were  soon  made  sensible  of  this,  for  two 
days  afterwards  they  found  several  parties  of 
horsemen  and  footmen  also  about,  in  pursuit  of 
three  companies  of  men  armed,  as  they  said,  with 
muskets,  who  were  broke  out  from  London,  and 
had  the  plague  upon  them ;  and  that  were  not 
only  spreading  the  distemper  among  the  people, 
but  plundering  the  country. 

As  they  saw  now  the  consequence  of  their  case, 
they  soon  saw  the  danger  they  were  in,  so  they 
resolved,  by  the  advice  also  of  the  old  soldier,  to 
divide  themselves  again.  John  and  his  two  com- 
rades, with  the  horse,  went  away  as  if  towards 
Waltham ;  the  other  in  two  companies,  but  all  a 
little  asunder,  and  went  towards  Epptng. 

The  first  night  they  encamped  all  in  the  Forest, 
and  not  far  off  one .  another,  but  not  setting  up 
the  tent  lest  that  should  discover  them  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Richard  went  to  work  with  his  axe 
and  his  hatchet,  and,  cutting  down  branches  of 
trees,  he  built  three  tents  or  hovels,  in  which 
they  all  encamped  with  as  much  convenience  as 
they  could  expect. 

The  provisions  they  had  at  Walthamstow  served 
them  very  plentifully  this  night,  and  as  for  the 
next  they  left  it  to  Providence ;  they  had  fared 
so  well  with  the  old  soldier's  conduct,  that  they 
now  willingly  made  him  their  leader ;  and  the 
first  of  his  conduct  appeared  to  be  very  good. 
He  told  them  that  they  were  now  at  a  proper 
distance  enough  from  London :  that  as  they  need 
not  be  immediately  beholden  to  the  country  for 
relief,  so  they  ought  to  be  as  careful  the  country 
did  not  infect  them  as  that  they  did  not  infect 
the  country;  that  what  little  money  they  had 
they  must  be  as  frugal  of  as  they  could ;  that  as 
he  would  not  have  them  think  of  offering  the 
country  any  violence,  so  they  must  endeavour  to 
make  the  sense  of  their  condition  go  as  far  with 
the  country  as  it  could.  They  all  referred  them- 
selves to  his  direction ;  so  they  left  their  three 
houses  standing,  and  the  next  day  went  away 
towards  Epping ;  the  Captain,  also,  for  so  they 
now  called  him,  and  his  two  fellow-travellers. 


*  Here  ho  called  to  one  of  his  men,  and  bode  him  order 
Capt  Riehard  and  hit  people  to  mardi  tlie  lower  way  on 
the  side  of  the  niarBhea,  and  meet  them  hi  the  Forest; 
which  waa  all  a  tham,  for  they  had  no  CapL  Bichard  oi 
any  such  company. 
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laid  ande  their  dengn  of  going  to  Waltham,  and 
bU  tpent  together. 

When  they  came  near  Epping  they  halted, 
dboosing  out  a  proper  pUce  in  the  open  forest, 
not  very  near  the  highway,  but  not  far  out  of  it, 
OB  the  north  side,  under  a  little  duater  of  low 
pollard-trees :  here  they  pitohed  their  little  camp, 
which  oonsisted  of  three  lairge  tents  or  huts  made 
of  poles,  which  their  carpentor,  and  such  as  were 
hii  assistants,  cut  down  and  fixed  in  the  ground 
in  a  drde,  binding  all  the  small  ends  together  at 
the  top,  and  thickening  the  sides  with  boughs  of 
trees  and  bushes,  so  that  they  were  completely 
dose  and  warm.  They  had,  besides  this,  a  little 
tent  when  the  women  lay  by  themselves,  and  a 
hut  to  pot  the  horse  in. 

It  happened  that  the  next  day,  or  next  but 
one,  was  market-day  at  Epping,  when  Captain 
John  and  one  ai  the  other  men  went  to  market 
and  bought  some  provisions,  that  is  to  say,  bread 
and  some  mutton  and  beef,  and  two  of  the  women 
went  separately,  as  if  they  had  not  belonged  to 
the  rest,  and  bought  more.  John  took  the  horse 
to  bring  it  home,  and  the  sack  (which  the  car- 
penter carried  his  tools  in)  to  pot  it  in.  The 
carpenter  went  to  work  and  made  them  benches 
and  stools  to  sit  on,  such  as  the  wood  he  could 
get  would  afibrd,  and  a  kind  of  a  table  to  dine  on. 

They  were  taken  no  notice  of  for  two  or  three 
days,  bot  after  that  abundance  of  people  ran  out 
of  the  town  to  look  at  them,  and  all  the  country 
was  alarmed  about  them.  The  people  at  first 
seemed  afraid  to  come  near  them,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  desired  the  people  to  keep  off, 
for  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  plague  was  at 
Wahham,  and  that  it  had  been  in  Epping  two  or 
three  days ;  so  John  called  out  to  them  not  to 
eome  out  to  them, — **  For,"  says  he,  "  we  are  all 
whole  and  sound  people  here,  and  would  not 
have  you  bring  the  plague  among  us,  nor  pretend 
we  brought  it  among  you. 

After  this  the  parish  officers  came  up  to  them 
and  parleyed  with  them  at  a  distance,  and  desired 
to  know  who  they  were,  and  by  what  authority 
they  pretended  to  fix  their  stand  at  that  place. 
Jotm  answered  very  frankly,  they  were  poor  dis- 
tressed people  from  London,  who,  foreseeitag  the 
misery  they  should  be  reduced  to,  if  the  plague 
spread  into  the  city,  had  fled  out  in  time  for  their 
Hves,  and  having  no  acquaintance  or  relations  to 
fly  to,  had  first  taken  up  at  Islington,  but  the 
|4agae  being  come  into  that  town,  were  fled  fur- 
ther ;  and  as  they  supposed  that  the  people  of 
EppiDg  might  have  refused  them  coming  into 
their  town,  they  had  pitched  their  tent  thus  in 
the  open  field,  and  in  the  forest,  being  willing  to 
bear  all  the  hardships  of  such  a  disconsolate 
lodging,  rather  than  have  any  one  thmk  or  be 
afraid  that  they  should  receive  iniury  by  them. 

At  first  the  Epping  people  talked  roughly  to 
then,  and  told  them  they  must  remove ;  that 
this  was  no  place  for  them ;  and  that  they  pre- 
tended to  be  sound  and  well,  but  that  they  might 
be  infected  with  the  plague  for  aught  they  knew, 
and  might  infect  the  whole  country,  and  they 
eoold  not  sufTer  them  there. 

John  argued  very  calmly  with  them  a  great 
while,  and  told  them,  that  London  was  the  place  by 
wMeh  they,  that  is,  the  townsmen  of  Epping  and 
all  the  ooontiy  rowid  theni»  subsisted ;  to  whom 


they  sold  the  produce  of  their  hrnds,  and  out  of 
whom  they  made  the  rent  of  their  farms ;  and  to 
be  so  cruel  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  or  to 
any  of  those  by  whom  they  gained  so  much,  was 
very  hard,  and  they  would  be  loth  to  have  it  re- 
membered hereafter,  and  have  it  told  how  bar* 
barous,  how  unhospitable,  and  how  unkind  they 
were  to  the  people  of  London,  when  they  fled 
from  the  face  of  the  most  terrible  enemy  in  the 
world;  that  it  would  be  enough  to  make  the 
name  of  an  Epping  man  hateful  through  all  the 
city,  and  to  have  the  rabble  stone  them  in  the 
very  streets,  whenever  they  came  so  much  as  to 
market;  that  they  were  not  yet  secure  from 
being  visited  themselves,  and  that,  as  he  heard, 
Waltham  was  ahready  ;  that  they  would  think  it 
very  hard  that  when  any  of  them  fled  for  fear 
before  they  were  touched,  they  should  be  denied 
the  liberty  of  lying  so  much  as  in  the  open 
fields. 

The  Epping  men  told  them  again,  that  they, 
indeed,  said  they  were  sound  and  free  firom  the 
infection,  but  that  they  had  no  assurance  of  it ; 
and  that  it  was  reported,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  rabble  of  people  at  Walthamstow,  who 
made  such  pretences  of  being  sound,  as  they  did, 
but  that  they  threatened  to  ptnnd^  the  town, 
and  force  their  way,  whether  tibe  parish  officers 
would  or  not;  that  there  were  near  SOO  of  them, 
and  had  arms  and  tents  like  Low  Country  sol- 
diers; that  they  extorted  provisions  fipom  the 
town,  by  threatening  them  with  living  upon  them 
at  free  quarter,  showing  their  arms,  and  talking 
in  the  language  of  soldiers ;  and  that  several  of 
them  being  gone  away  to  Rumford  and  Brent- 
wood, the  country  had  been  infected  by  them, 
and  the  plague  spread  into  both  those  large 
towns,  so  that  the  people  durst  not  go  to  market 
there  as  usual ;  that  it  was  very  likely  they  were 
some  of  that  party;  and  if  so,  they  deserved  to 
be  sent  to  the  county  jail,  and  be  secured  till 
they  had  made  satisfiaction  for  the  damage  they 
had  done,  and  for  the  terror  and  fright  they  had 
put  the  country  into. 

John  answered,  that  what  other  people  had 
done  was  nothing  to  them ;  that  they  assured 
them  they  were  all  of  one  company ;  that  they 
had  never  been  more  in  number  than  they  saw 
them  at  that  time  (which,  by  the  way,  was  very 
true) ;  that  they  came  out  in  two  separate  com- 
panies, but  joined  by  the  way,  their  cases  being 
the  same;  that  they  were  ready  to  give  wh^it 
account  of  themselves  anybody  could  desire  of 
them,  and  to  give  in  their  names  and  places  of 
abode,  that  so  they  might  be  called  to  an  account 
for  any  disorder  that  they  might  be  guilty  of; 
that  the  townsmen  might  see  Uiey  were  content 
to  live  hardly,  and  only  desired  a  little  room  to 
breathe  in  on  the  forest  where  it  was  wholesome ; 
for  where  it  was  not  they  conld  not  sUy,  and 
would  decamp  if  they  found  it  otherwise  there. 

**  But,**  said  tho  townsman,  **  we  have  a  great 
charge  of  poor  upon  our  hands  already,  and  we 
must  take  care  not  to  increase  it ;  we  suppose 
you  can  give  us  no  security  against  your  being 
chargeable  to  our  parish  and  to  the  inhabitants, 
any  more  than  you  can  of  being  dangerous  to  us 
as  to  the  infection." 

**  Why  look  you,"  says  John,  "  as  to  being 
chargeable  to  you,  we  hope  we  shall  not ;  if  you 
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will  reUeve  ut  wHh  provieions  for  oar  pveaeiit 
necetrity,  we  wiii  be  very  thaakfol ;  as  we  all 
lived  without  charity  when  we  were  at  home,  so 
we  will  oblige  oiinelves  folly  to  repay  yoa,  if 
God  pleaae  to  bring  lu  back  t04Hir  own  fiuailias 
and  homes  in  safety,  and  to  restore  health  to  the 
people  of  London. 

**  As  to  our  dying  here,  we  assure  yon,  if  any 
of  us  die,  we  that  survive  will  bory  them,  and 
put  you  to  no  expense,  except  it  should  be  that 
we  should  all  die,  and  then,indeed,  the  lost  man, 
not  being  able  to  bury  himself,  would  put  you  to 
that  single  expense,  which  I  am  persuaded/' 
says  John,  "  he  would  leave  enough  behuid  him 
to  pay  you  for  the  expense  of. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  says  John,  ''ifymi  wiU 
shut  up  all  bowels  of  compassion,  and  not  relieve 
us  at  all,  we  shall  not  extort  anything  by  violence, 
or  steal  from  anyone;  but  when  what  little  we 
have  is  spent,  if  we  perish  for  want>  God*s  will 
be  done." 

John  wrought  ao  npon  the  townsmen  by  talk- 
ing  thus  rationally  and  smoethiy  to  them,  that 
they  went  away ;  and  though  they  did  not  give 
any  consent  to  their  staying  there,  yet  they  did 
not  molest  them ;  and  the  poor  people  oontiotted 
there  three  or  Ibor  days  longer  without  any  dis- 
torbance.  bk  this  time  they  had  got  some  remote 
aoipiamtanoe  with  a  victuaUiag-house  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  to  whom  they  called  at  a 
distance  to  bring  some  little  things  that  they 
wanted,  and  which  they  caused  to  be  set  down 
at  a  distance,  and  always  paid  for  very  honestly. 

During  this  time  the  younger  people  of  the 
town  came  frequently  pretty  near  them,  and 
would  stand  and  look  at  them,  and  sometimes 
talk  with  them  at  some  space  between ;  and  par- 
ticularly  it  was  obsen^ed,  that  the  first  sabbath, 
day  the  poor  people  kept  retired,  worshipped 
God  together,  and  were  beard  to  sing  nsalms. 

These  things,  and  a  quiet,  inofiensive  beluu 
viour,  began  to  get  them  the  good  opinion  of 
the  country,  and  people  began  to  pity  them,  and 
speak  very  well  of  them,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  upon  the  oocasion  of  a  very  wet 
rainy  night,  a  certain  gentlemaii,  who  Uved  in 
the  neigfabouiiiood,  sent  them  a  Uttie  cart  with 
twelve  trusses  or  bundles  of  straw,  as  well  for 
them  to  lodge  upon,  as  to  cover  and  thatch  thefar 
huts,  and  to  keep  them  dry.  The  minister  of  a 
parish,  not  fro-  off,  not  knowing  of  the  other,  sent 
them  also  about  two  bushels  of  wheat,  mid  half  a 
bushel  of  white  peas. 

They  were  very  thankful  to  be  sore  for  this 
relid;  and  particularly  the  straw  was  a  very 
great  comfort  to  them ;  for  though  the  higeoious 
carpenter  had  made  frames  for  them  to  lie  in 
like  troughs,  and  filled  them  with  leaves  of  trees, 
and  such  things  as  they  conld  get,  and  had  cut 
all  their  tent-doth  out  to  make  them  coverlids, 
yet  they  lay  damp,  and  hard,  and  unwboleseme, 
tiU  this  straw  came,  which  was  to  them  like  fea- : 
ther^ds ;  and,  as  John  said,  more  welcome  than 
feather-beds  would  have  been  at  another  time. 

lliis  gentleman  and  the  minister  having  thus 
begun,  and  given  an  example  of  charity  to  these 
wanderers,  others  quickly  followed,  and  they  re- 
ceived every  day  some  benevoleaee  or  other  from 
the  people,  but  cfaSeiy  from  the  gentlemen  who 
dwelt  in  the  country  round  about;  some  sent 


them  ch&irs,  stools*  tables,  and  such  household 
things  as  they  gave  notice  they  wanted ;  some 
sent  them  blankets,  rugs,  and  ooveriids ;  some, 
earthenware,  and  some,  kitchen-ware  for  oideriE^ 
thefrfood. 

Enooumged  by  this  good  usage,  their  carpen- 
ter,  in  a  few  days,  built  them  a  large  shed  or 
boose  with  rafters,  and  a  roof  in  foim,  and  an 
upper  floor,  in  which  they  lodged  warm.  Air 
the  weather  began  to  be  damp  and  coU  in  the 
begimdng  of  September;  but  this  honse  being 
very  weJl  thatched,  and  the  sides  and  roof  made 
very  thick,  kept  out  the  cold  well  enough.  He 
made  also  an  earthen  wail  at  one  en^  with  a 
chimney  in  it,  and  another  of  the  company,  with 
a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  pains,  made  a  funnel 
to  the  chimney  to  cany  out  the  smoke. 

Here  they  ifved  comfortably*  though  coarsely, 
till  the  beginning  of  September,  when  thyey  had 
the  had  news  to  hear,  whether  true  or  not,  that 
the  plague,  which  was  very  hot  at  Waltham 
Abbey  on  one  side,  and  at  Rumfsid  and  Brent, 
wood  on  the  other  side,  was  also  come  to  Epping, 
to  Woodford,  and  to  most  of  the  towns  upon  the 
liMrest,  and  whidi,  as  they  said,  was  brought  down 
among  them  chiefly  by  the  higglers,  and  such  peo* 
pie  as  went  to  and  from  London  with  profisions. 

If  this  was  true,  it  was  an  evident  contradiction 
to  that  report  which  was  afterwards  spread  all 
over  Engiand,  but  whicb*  as  I  have  said,  1  cannot 
confirm  of  my  own  knowledge^  namely,  that  the 
market  peoole,  carrying  psvovisions  to  the  city, 
never  got  the  infection,  or  carried  it  back  into  the 
country ;  both  which,  I  have  been  assured,  has 
been  false. 

It  might  be  that  they  were  preserved  even  be- 
yond expectation,  though  not  to  a  miracle,  that 
abundance  went  and  came,  and  were  not  touched, 
and  that  was  much  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
poor  people  of  London,  who  had  been  completely 
miserable  if  the  people  that  brought  provisions 
to  the  markets  had  not  been  many  tisus  wonder- 
fully preserved,  or,  at  least,  more  preserved  than 
could  be  reasonably  expected. 

But  now  these  new  inmates  began  to  be  difr- 
turbed  more  effectually,  for  the  towns  about  them 
were  really  infected,  and  they  began  to  be  afraid 
to  trust  one  another  so  much  as  to  go  abroad  for 
such  things  ss  they  wanted,  and  this  pinched 
them  very  hard ;  for  now  they  had  little  or  no- 
thing but  what  the  charitable  gentlemen  of  the 
country  suppliod  them  with ;  but,  for  their  en- 
couragement, it  happened  that  other  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  who  had  not  sent  them  anything 
before,  began  to  hear  of  them  and  supply  them, 
and  one  sent  them  a  large  pig,  that  U  to  say,  a 
porker;  another,  two  sheep;  sad  another  sent 
them  a  calf;  in  short,  they  had  meat  enough,  and 
sometimes  had  cheese  and  milk,  and  all  such 
things ;  they  were  chiefly  put  to  it  for  bread,  for 
when  the  gentlemen  seat  them  corn  they  had  no- 
where to  bake  it  or  to  grind  it.  This  made  them 
eat  the  first  two  bushels  .of  wheat  that  was  sent 
them  in  parched  com,  as  the  Israelites  td  old  did, 
without  grinding  or  making  bread  of  it. 

At  last  they  found  means  to  carry  their  com 
to  a  wiadaiill  near  Woodford,  where  they  had  it 
ground ;  and  afterwards  the  hiscmt-baki&r  made 
a  hearth  so  hollow  and  drv,  that  he  nould  bake 
bimuit  cakes  tolerably  sroU;  and  thus  theyeane 
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iito  s  iMNMUttM  to  live  witbooi  rajr  awirtanoe  «r 
rappliei  froB  tlie  towns;  and  it  wai  weU  tkmr 
did,  for  the  country  was  soon  after  fiiUj  infeotat 
and  abont  120  were  said  to  have  died  of  the  dis- 
tcnper  in  .the  viHages  near  then,  which  was  a 
temi>le  thing  to  them. 

Ob  this  t£iy  called  a  new  coandi»  apd  now  the 
tMnn  had  no  Mcd  to  be  afraid  th^  should  tettla 
nav  tJMPt  but  on  the  eontrary  several  fanilias 
(tfliispesiir  loit  el  the  inhabitanto  ({nitted  their 
hMiti,  sad  boiit  httto  in  the  £Mreft  after  the  same 
niosvss  ^ksf  bad  done;  hut  it  was  ohaerved 
thaiMFMral  of  tfaaaa  |Mor  peofln  thai  had  so  rei- 
Dovsd,  hai  dbe  Mtmrn*  even  in  their  huto  or 
bootiis;  thertaBOii  of  which  was  plain,  namely, 
not  becsoae  they  removed  into  the  air,  but  be- 
Gun  tiwy  did  not  remove  time  enoogh,  that 
i<to  ny,  Bot  tm  by  openly  eonvening  with  the 
0tbcr  people^  their  noghboiirs,  they  iuid  the  di». 
temper  apon  them,  or  (as  may  be  said)  among 
then,  sad  w  carried  it  about  them  whither  they 
vest;  or,  ncoaitty,  heeause  they -were  not  care- 
fal  eiuni]^  after  they  were  safely  removed  out  of 
the  tovDf,  not  to  come  in  again  and  mingle  with 
'  ihe  JiwMcd  neople. 

But  be  it  which  of  thoM  it  will,  when  our  tra- 
vdien  began  to  perceive  that  the  plague  was  not 
ooly  ia  the  towns,  but  even  in  the  tents  and  huts 
00  the  forest  near  them,th^  began  then  not  only 
to  be  sfraid,  but  to  think  of  diecamping  and  re- 
Boiing;  for  had  they  stayed,  they  would  have 
bteo  ia  manifest  danger  of  their  lives. 

it  is  oot  to  be  wondered  that  tliey  were  greatfy 
Afflicted  at  being  obliged  to  quit  the  place  where 
tbey  bad  been  so  kinoy  received,  and  where  they 
had  been  treated  with  so  much  humanity  and 
cbarity;  bnt  necessity,  and  the  hazard  of  liiia, 
*bich  they  eame  out  so  far  to  preserve,  prevailed 
with  thflm,  and  they  eaw  no  remedy.  John,  how- 
fnr,  thoi4(ht  of  a  remedy  for  then'  present  mia. 
I  iortuse,  o^aely,  that  he  would  first  acquaint  that 
l^atleoMB  who  was  their  principai  benelactor 
with  the  distre&s  they  were  in,  and  to  crave  his 
uestaace  aod  advice. 

The  good  chaiitebte  gcntleniatt  encouraged 
'lieB  to  quit  the  place  ior  fear  they  should  be  cut 
<>ff  from  any  retreat  at  aU,  by  the  violence  of  the 
tamper ;  bnt  whither  they  should  go  that  he 
^aad  Teiyhard  to  direct  them  to.  At  laat  John 
adud  of  him  wftiether  he  (being  a  justice  of  the 
Pnce)  would  give  them  certificates  of  health  to 
«<her  juitiees  whom  they  miglit  come  before,  that 
i ».  whatever  might  be  their  lot,  they  might  not  be 
repahed  now  they  hod  been  also  so  long  from 
I^odos.  This  liis  worship  immediately  granted, 
ud  gave  them  proper  Letters  of  heakh,  and  from 
theaca  they  arere  at  liberty  to  travel  whither  they 
Plcaaed. 

AccordinglytheyhadaihllceftlfioateQfhealth, 
latimating  that  they  had  resided  in  a  village  in  the 
cMaty  of  Essex  so  ieng,  that  being  exaaohied  and 
^vattoizcd  sofieieatly,  and  having  bean  retired 
froB  4iM  cenversation  for  above  forty  days,  with- 
out say  appearance  of  sickness,  they  were  there- 
^  certiShily  oovdnded  to  be  sound  men,  and 
B^  be  saMy  <enteitained  anywhere,  having  at 
«tiemendra^' 


rather  for  lear  of  tho  plag«s>  wtiich 
^eone  into  oueh  a  town,  nther  than  for  hav- 
^  any  aignoi  of  mfectioB  upon  thsa^  or  upon 
■yb^oogpngtothem. 


With  this  certificate  they  removed,  though 
with  great  reluctance ;  and  John  inclining  not  to 
go  far  from  home,  they  moved  towarda  the  marslies 
on  the  side  of  Walthom ;  hut  here  they  found  a 
man,  who  it  aaems  kept  a  weir  or  stop  upon  the 
river,  made  to  raise  the  water  for  th#  barges 
which  90  up  and  down  the  river,  and  he  terrified 
them  With  (ttsmal  stories  of  the  sickness  having 
been  apread  mto  all  the  towns  on  the  river,  and 
near  the  river,  on  the  sido  of  Middleaea  and  Hert- 
fordshire ;  that  is  to  say,  into  Waltham  Cross, 
Enfield,  and  Ware,  and  all  the  towfta  on  the  road, 
that  they  were  afraid  to  go  that  way ;  though  it 
aeema  the  man  imposed  upon  them,  for  tl^at  tho 
thing  was  not  really  true. 

However,  it  terrified  them,  and  they  resolved 
to  move  acroas  the  foreat  towards  Rumford  aod 
Brentwood,  but  they  heard  that  there  were  num- 
bers of  people  fled  out  of  London  that  way,  who 
lay  up  and  down  the  forest  called  Heoalt  Forest, 
reaching  near  Rumford,  and  who,  having  no  sub- 
sistence or  habitation,  not  only  lived  oddly  and 
aolTered  great  extremities  in  the  woods  and 
fields  for  want  of  relief,  but  were  said  to  be 
made  ao  deaperate  by  those  extremitiea,  as  that 
they  offered  many  violences  to  the  Country,  rob- 
bed and  plundered,  and  killed  cattle,  and  the  Uke ; 
that  others,  building  huts  and  hovels  by  the  road* 
side,  begged,  and  that  with  an  importunity  next 
door  to  demanding  relief;  ao  that  the  country 
was  very  uneasy,  and  had  been  obliged  to  take 
some  of  them  up. 

This,  in  the  first  place,  Intimated  to  them  that 
they  would  be  sure  to  find  the  charity  and  kind- 
ness of  the  country,  which  they  had  found  here 
where  they  were  before,  hardened  and  shut  up 
against  them  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  be  questioned  wherever  they  came,  and 
vvouM  be  m  danger  of  violence  from  others  in 
like  cases  as  themselves. 

Upon  all  the$e  considerations,  John,  their  cap- 
^00,  in  all  their  names,  went  hack  to  their  good 
friend  and  benefactor,  who  had  relieved  them  be- 
fore,  and  laying  their  cose  t^Jy  before  him, 
humbly  asked  bis  advice ;  and  he  as  kindly  ad- 
vised them  to  take  up  their  old  quarters  again, 
or  if  not,  to  remove  o^t  f  little  further  out  of 
the  road,  and  directed  t^em  to  a  proper  place  for 
them;  and  as  they  really  wanted  some  house, 
rather  than  huts,  to  shelter  the^  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  it  growing  on  towards  Michaelmas, 
they  found  an  old  decayed  house,  which  had  been 
formerly  some  cottage  or  little  habitation,  but  was 
80  out  of  repair  as  scarce  habitable,  and  by  the 
consent  of  a  tirmcr  to  whose  farm  it  belonged, 
they  got  leave  to  make  what  use  of  it  they  could. 
The  ingenious  joiner,  and  all  the  rest  by  his  di- 
rections, went  to  work  with  it,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  made  it  capable  to  shelter  them  all,  in  case 
of  bad  weather,  and  in  which  there  was  an  old 
chimney  and  an  old  oven,  though  both  lying  in 
ruins,  yet  they  made  them  both  fit  for  use ;  and 
raising  additions,  sheds,  and  Iean-to*s  on  every 
side,  they  soon  made  the  house  capable  to  hold 
them  all. 

They  cbieiy  wanted  boards  to  make  window- 
sbuttors,  ioora,  doora,  and  several  other  things ; 
but  as  the  gentlaman  above  lavoured  them,  and 
tho  cowAtry  was  by  that  means  made  easy  with 
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tbeoi,  and  above  all,  that  they  were  known  to  be 
all  iound  and  in  good  health,  everybody  helped 
them  with  what  they  could  spare. 

Here  they  encamped  for  good  and  all,  and  re- 
lolvedio  remove  no  more.  They  saw  plainly 
how  terribly  alarmed  that  country  was  every- 
wbeie  at  anybody  that  came  from  London,  and 
th^  they  should  have  no  admittance  anvwhere 
but  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  at  least  no  friendly 
raeeptioa  and  assistance*  as  they  had  received 
here. 

Now  although  thev  received  great  assistance 
and  encouragement  from  the  country  gentlemen 
and  from  the  people  round  about  them,  yet  they 
were  put  to  great  straits,  for  the  weather  grew 
cold  and  wet  in  October  and  November,  and  they 
had  not  been  used  to  so  much  hardship,  so  Uiat 
they  got  colds  in  thehr  limbs,  and  distempers,  but 
never  had  the  mfection ;  and  thus  about  Decem- 
ber they  came  home  to  the  city  again. 

I  give  this  story  thus  at  large,  priocipally  to 
give  an  accbunt  what  became  of  the  great  num- 
bers of  people  which  immediately  appeared  in 
the  city  as  soon  as  the  sickness  abatea  ;  for,  as 
I  have  said,  great  numbers  of  those  that  were 
able  and  had  retreats  In  the  country,  fled  to  those 
retreats.  So  when  it  was  increased  to  such  a 
frightful  extremity  as  I  have  related,  the  middling 
people  who  had  not  friends  fled  to  aU  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  could  get  shelter,  as  well 
those  that  had  money  to  relieve  themselves  as 
those  that  had  not  Those  that  had  money 
always  fled  furthest,  because  they  were  able  to 
subsist  themselves ;  but  those  who  were  empty 
suffered,  as  I  have  said,  great  hardships,  and 
were  often  driven  by  necessity  to  relieve  tbeir 
wants  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  By  that 
means  the  country  was  made  very  uneasy  at 
them,  and  sometimes  took  them  up,  though  even 
then  they  scarce  knew  what  to  do  with  them, 
and  were  always  very  backward  to  punish  them, 
but  often  too  they  forced  them  from  place  to 
place  till  they  were  obliged  to  come  back  again 
to  London. 

I  have,  since  my  knowing  this  story  of  John 
and  his  brother,  inquired  and  found  that  there 
were  a  great  many  of  the  poor  disconsolate  peo- 
ple, as  above,  fled  into  the  country  every  way, 
and  some  of  them  got  little  sheds  and  barns  and 
outhouses  to  live  in,  where  they  could  obtain  so 
much  kindness  of  the  country,  and  especially 
where  they  had  any  the  least  satisfactory  account 
to  give  of  themselves,  and  particularly  that  they 
did  not  come  out  of  London  too  late.  But  others, 
and  that  in  great  numbers,  built  themselves  little 
hutj  and  retreats  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
lived  like  hermits  in  holes  and  caves,  or  any  place 
they  could  find ;  and  where,  we  may  be  sure, 
they  suffered  great  extremities,  such  that  many 
of  them  were  obliged  to  come  bock  again  whaC 
ever  the  danger  was ;  and  so  those  little  huts 
were  ofien  found  empty,  and  the  country  people 
supposed  the  inhabitants  lay  dead  in  them  of  the 
plague,  and  would  not  go  near  them  for  fear,  no, 
not  in  a  great  whfle ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  but  that 
some  of  the  unhappy  wanderers  might  die  so  all 
alone,  even  sometimes  for  want  of  help,  as  parti, 
cularly  in  one  tent  or  hut  was  found  a  man 
dead,  and  on  the  gate  of  a  field  just  by  was  cut 
with  his  knife  hi  uneven  letters  the  following 


words,  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  other 
man  escaped,  or,  that  one  dving  first  the  other 
buried  him  as  well  as  he  could ; 
O  mIsErY  1 

We  BoTh  ShaLL  DyB, 
WoE,  WoK. 

I  have  given  an  account  already  of  what  I 
found  to  have  been  the  case  down  the  river 

ong  the  seafaring  men,  how  the  ships  lay  in 
the  offing,  as  it  is  caUed,  in  rows  or  lines*  astrnn 
of  one  another,  quite  down  from  the  Pool  as  fiur 

I  could  see.  1  have  been  tM  that  they  laj 
m  the  same  manner  quite  down  the  river  as  low 
as  Gravesend,  and  some  far  beyond,  even  every- 
where, or  in  every  place  where  they  could  ride 
wiih  safety  as  to  wind  and  weather ;  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  that  the  plague  reached  to  any  of  the 
people  on  board  those  shins,  except  such  as  lay 
up  in  the  Pool,  or  as  high  as  Deptford  Reach, 
although  the  people  went  frequently  on  shore  to 
the  country  towns  and  villages,  and  farmers* 
houses,  to  buy  firesh  provisions,  fowls,  pigs, 
calves,  and  the  like,  for  their  supply. 

Likewise,  I  found  that  the  watermen  on  the 
river  above  the  bridge  found  means  to  convey 
themselves  away  up  the  river  as  far  as  they 
could  go ;  and  that  they  had,  many  of  thm,  their 
whole  families  in  their  boats,  covered  with  tilts 
and  bales,  as  they  call  them,  and  furnished  with 
straw  within  for  their  lodging ;  and  that  they  lay 
thus  all  along  by  the  shore  in  the  marshes,  some 
of  them  setting  up  little  tents  with  their  sails,  and 
so  lying  under  them  on  shore  in  the  day,  and  going 
into  their  boats  at  night ;  and  in  this  manner,  as 
I  have  heard,  the  river  ades  were  lined  with 
boats  and  people  as  long  as  they  had  anything  to 
subsist  on,  or  could  get  anything  of  the  country  ; 
and  indeed  the  country  people,  as  well  gentlemen 
as  others,  on  these  and  all  other  occasions,  were 
very  forward  to  relieve  them,  but  they  were  by 
no  means  willing  to  receive  them  into  their 
towns  and  houses,  and  for  that  we  cannot  blame 
them. 

There  was  one  unhappy  dtisen  within  my 
knowledge  who  had  been  visited  in  a  dreadfid 
manner,  so  that  his  wife  and  att  his  chiklren  were 
dead,  and  himself  and  two  servants  only  left  with 
an  elderly  woman,  a  near  relation,  who  had 
nursed  those  that  were  dead  as  well  as  she  could. 
This  disconsolate  man  goes  to  a  village  near  the 
town,  though  not  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and,  finding  an  empty  house  there,  inquires  out 
the  owner,  and  took  the  house.  After  a  few  days 
he  got  a  cart  and  loaded  it  with  goods,  and  car. 
ried  them  down  to  the  house ;  the  people  of  the 
village  opposed  his  driving  the  cart  along,  but 
with  some  arguings,  and  some  foDoe,  the  men 
that  drove  the  cart  along  got  through  the  street 
op  to  the  door  of  the  house ;  there  the  constable 
resisted  them  again,  and  would  not  let  them  be 
brought  in.  The  man  caused  the  goods  to  be 
unloaden  and  laid  at  the  door,  and  sent  the  cart 
away ;  upon  which  they  carried  the  man  before 
a  justice  of  peace,  that  is  to  say,  they  com. 
manded  him  to^go,  which  he  did.  The  jostioe 
ordered  him  to  cause  the  cart  to  fistch  away  the 
goods  again,  which  he  refused  to  do ;  upon  which 
the  justice  ordered  tho  constable  to  pufine  the 
carters  and  fetch  them  back,  and  make  them  re- 
load tlie  goods  and  carry  them  away,  or  to  net 
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them  in  the  stocks  till  they  came  for  tbrther  or- 
ders ;  and  if  Uiey  could  not  find  them,  and  the 
laen  would  not  consent  to  take  them  away,  they 
should  caose  them  to  be  drawn  with  hooks  from 
the  house-door  and  burnt  In  the  street  The  poor 
distressed  man  upon  this  fetched  the  goods  again, 
but  with  grievous  cries  and  lamentations  at  the 
hardship  of  his  case.  But  there  was  no  remedy, 
self*preserTarion  obliged  the  people  to  those  seve- 
rities, wbleh  they  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
ooocefned  in.  whether  this  poor  man  lived  or 
died  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
the  plagiie  upon  him  at  that  time ;  and  perhaps 
the  people  might  report  that  to  justify  their  usage 
of  him  ;  but  it  was  not  unlikely  that  either  he  or 
hb  goods,  or  both,  were  dangerous,  when  his 
whole  family  had  been  dead  of  the  distemper  so 
tiulo  a  while  beibre. 

I  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  adja- 
cent to  London  were  much  bhuned  for  cruelty  to 
the  poor  people  that  ran  from  the  contagion  in 
their  distress,  and  many  very  severe  things  were 
done,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said ; 
but  I  cannot  but  say  also,  that  where  there  was 
room  for  charity  and  assistance  to  the  people, 
without  apparent  danger  to  themselves,  they 
were  willing  enough  to  help  and  relieve  them. 
But  as  every  town  were  indeed  judges  in  their 
own  case,  so  the  poor  people  who  ran  abroad  in 
their  extremities  were  often  ill-used  and  driven 
back  again  into  the  town ;  and  this  caused  infl- 
Dite  exclamations  and  outcries  against  the  coun- 
try towns,  and  mode  the  clamour  very  popular. 

And  yet  more  or  less,  maugre  all  the  caution, 
there  was  not  a  town  of  anv  note  witlUn  ten  (or 
I  believe  twenty)  miles  of  the  dty,  but  what  was 
more  or  less  infected,  and  hod  some  died  among 
tbem.  I  have  heard  the  accounts  of  several; 
Rich  as  they  were  reckoned  up,  as  follows :— 


Enfield        -       -        . 

-    32 

noniaey      •        •        ■ 

.    56 

Newington  - 

.    17 

Tottenham  - 

-    42 

Edmonton  .        .        . 

-    19 

BwDetandHiidly 

.    43 

StAlbana    -       •       . 

.       .  121 

Wntlbid      .       .       . 

-    45 

Uxbridge    .       .       . 

.        -  117 

Hartfoid      .       .        . 

-    90 

Waw           .        -       . 

-        .  160 

Hodsdoo      -       -        . 

.       -    30 

Wohham  Abbey  . 

.        -    28 

Eppi^        -        .        . 

.        .    26 

l>eptford      .        -        . 

•  623 

Greenwich  • 

.        -68] 

Eltham  and  Lusnm      . 

.        -    85 

Croydon     • 

.        -    61 

-    70 

Romfoid      •       -       . 

.        -  109 

Bnrking  Abmt    .       • 

-        -200 

tWWBOMWil                  • 

-432 

Kiogiton     «       . 

.  122 

StauMa        .       . 

-    82 

Chertaer     « 

-    18 

WiadMf      i       • 

•        -  108 

cmnaliis. 

AnoCkef  thing  might  render  the  country  more 
itriet  with  reapeet  to  the  eitisens,  and  especiany 
•ith  reqwrt  to  the  poor ;  and  this  was  what  I 


hfaited  at  before,  namely,  that  there  was  a 

ing  propensity,  or  a  wicked  indinatioo,  in  those 

that  were  infected  to  infect  others. 

There  have  been  great  debates  among  our  phy- 
sidans  as  to  the  reason  of  this :  some  will  have 
it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  it 
impresses  every  one  that  is  seized  upon  by  it  with 
a  kind  of  a  rage  and  a  hatred  against  thiehr  own 
kind,  as  if  there  were  a  malignity,  not  only  in  the 
distemper  to  communicate  itself,  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  man,  prompting  him  with  evil  will,  or  an 
evil  eye,  that  as  they  say  in  the  case  of  a  mad  dog, 
who,  though  the  gentlest  creature  before  of  any 
of  his  kind,  yet  then  will  fly  upon  and  bite  any 
one  that  comes  next  him,  and  those  as  soon  as 
any  who  have  been  most  observed  by  him  before. 
Others  placed  it  to  the  account  of  the  oorrup* 
tion  of  human  nature,  who  cannot  bear  to  see 
itself  more  miserable  than  others  of  its  own  spe- 
cies, and  has  a  kind  of  involuntary  wish  that  all 
men  were  as  unhappy  or  in  as  bad  a  condition  as 
itself. 

Others  say  it  was  only  a  kind  of  desperation, 
not  knowing  or  regarding  what  they  did,  and 
consequently  unconcerned  at  the  danger  or  safety, 
not  only  of  anybody  near  them,  but  even  of  them- 
selves also.  And,  indeed,  when  men  are  onoe 
come  to  a  condition  to  abandon  themselves,  and 
be  unconcerned  for  the  safety  or  at  the  danger  of 
themselves,  it  cannot  be  so  much  wondered  that 
they  should  be  careless  of  the  safety  of  other 
people. 

But  I  choose  to  give  this  grave  debate  a  quite 
different  turn,  and  answer  it  or  resolve  it  all  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  grant  the  fiict.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  say  that  the  thing  is  not  really  so,  but 
that  It  was  a  general  complaint  raised  by  the 
people  inhabiting  the  out-lying  villages  against 
the  citizens,  to  justify,  or  at  least  excuse,  those 
hardships  and  severities  so  much  talked  of,  and 
in  which  complaints  both  sides  may  be  said  to 
have  injured  one  another ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
citizens  pressing  to  be  received  and  harboured  in 
time  of  distreu,  and  with  the  plague  upon  tbem, 
complain  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  conn* 
try  people,  in  being  refused  entrance,  and  forced 
back  again  with  their  goods  and  frunilies ;  and  the 
inhabitants  finding  themselves  so  imposed  upon, 
and  the  dtlzeos  breaking  in  as  It  were  upon  them, 
whether  they  would  or  no,  complain  that  when 
they  were  infected  they  were  not  only  regardless 
of  others,  but  even  willing  to  infect  them ;  neither 
of  which  was  really  true,  that  Is  to  say,  In  the 
colours  they  were  described  in. 

It  is  true  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
frequent  alarms  which  were  given  to  the  country 
of  the  resolution  of  the  people  of  London  to  come 
out  by  force,  not  only  for  relief,  but  to  plunder 
and  rob,  that  they  ran  about  the  streets  with  the 
distemper  upon  them  without  any  control,  and 
that  no  care  was  taken  to  shut  up  houses,  and 
confine  the  sick  people  from  infecting  others; 
whereas,  to  do  the  Londoners  justice,  they  never 
practised  such  things,  except  in  such  particular 
cases  OS  1  have  mentioned  above,  and  such  like. 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  was  managed 
with  so  much  care,  and  such  excellent  order  was 
observed  In  the  whole  dty  and  suburbs,  by  the 
care  of  the  lord  mayor  ond  aldermen,  and  by 
the  iustices  of  the  peace,  churchwardens,  &c.  in 
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the  outparti,  that  London  may  be  a  pattetn  to 
all  the  cRies  in  the  worid  for  the  good  foveni* 
ment  and  the  excellent  order  that  was  every 
where  kept,  even  in  the  time  of  the  most  violent 
infection,  and  when  the  people  were  in  the  ut- 
most consternation  and  distress.  But  of  this  I 
shall  speak  by  itself. 

One  thing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  owing 
principally  to  the  prudence  of  the  magistrates, 
and  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  their  honour,  vis. 
the  moderation  which  they  used  in  the  great  and 
difficult  work  of  shutting  up  of  bouses.  It  is  true, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  shutting  up  of 
houses  was  a  great  subject  of  discontent,  and  I 
may  say  inde^,  the  only  subject  of  disoontent 
among  the  people  at  that  time ;  for  the  confining 
the  sound  in  the  same  house  with  the  sick  was 
counted  very  terrible,  and  the  complaints  of 
people  so  confined  were  very  grievous ;  they  were 
hMtrd  into  the  very  streets,  and  they  were  some- 
times such  that  called  for  resentment,  though 
oftener  for  compassion  ;  they  had  no  way  to  con- 
verse with  any  of  their  friends  but  out  of  their 
windows,  where  they  would  make  sach  piteous 
lamentations  as  often  moved  the  hearts  of  those 
they  talked  with,  and  of  others  who,  passing  by, 
heard  their  story  i  and  as  those  complaints  often- 
times reproached  the  severity,  and  sometimes  the 
insolence,  of  the  watchmen  placed  at  their  doors, 
those  watchmen  would  answer  saucily  enough, 
and  perhaps  be  apt  to  affront  the  people  who 
were  in  the  street  talking  to  the  said  families ; 
for  whicli,  or  for  their  ill-treatment  of  the  fami- 
lies, I  think  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  several 
places  were  killed ;  1  know  not  whether  I  should 
say  murdered  or  not,  because  I  cannot  enter  into 
the  particular  cases.  It  is  true,  the  watohmen 
were  on  their  duty,  and  acting  in  the  post  where 
they  were  placed  bv  a  lawful  authority ;  and  kill- 
ing any  public  legal  officer  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  is  always,  in  the  ianguage  of  the  law,  called 
murder.  But  as  they  were  not  authorized  by  the 
magistrate's  instructions,  or  by  the  power  they 
acted  under,  to  be  injurious  or  abusive,  either  to 
the  people  who  were  under  their  observation,  or 
to  any  that  concerned  themselves  for  them ;  so 
when  they  did  so,  they  might  be  said  to  act 
themselves,  not  then-  office;  to. act  as  private 
persons,  not  as  persons  employed;  and  conse- 
quently, if  they  brought  mischief  upon  themselves 
by  such  an  undue  behaviour,  that  mischief  was 
upon  their  own  heads;  and  indeed,  they  had  so 
much  the  hearty  corses  of  the  people,  whether 
they  deserved  it  or  not,  that  whatever  befel  them, 
nobody  pitied  them,  and  everybody  was  apt  to 
say  they  deserved  it,  whatever  it  wais,  nor  do  I 
remember  that  anybody  was  ever  punished,  at 
least  to  any  conmerable  degree,  for  whatever 
was  done  to  the  watchmen  that  guarded  their 
houses. 

What  variety  of  stratagems  were  used  to  escape 
and  get  out  of  houses  thus  shut  up,  by  which  the 
watohmen  were  deceived  or  overpowered,  and 
that  the  people  ffot  away,  I  have  taken  notice  of 
already,  and  shall  say  no  more  to  that;  but  I  say 
the  magistrates  did  moderate  and  ease  families 
upon  many  occasions  in  this  case,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  of  taking  away  or  sufTering  to  be  re- 
moved the  sick  penlOns  out  of  sudi  houses,  when 
they  were  willing  to  be  removed,  either  to  a  pest- 


house  or  other  places,  and  sometimes  giving  the 
wen  persons  in  the  family  so  shut  up  leave  to  re- 
move  upon  information  given  that  they  were  well, 
and  that  they  would  confine  themselves  in  such 
houses  where  they  went  so  long  as  should  be  re- 
quired of  them.  The  concern  also  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  supplying  such  poor  families  as 
were  infected ;  I  say,  supplying  them  with  neces- 
saries, as  Well  physic  as  food,  was  very  great,  and 
in  which  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
giving  t^  necessary  orders  to  the  officers  ap- 
pointed, but  the  flJdermen  in  person,  and  on 
norseback,  frequently  rode  to  such  houses  and 
caused  the  people  to  be  asked  at  their  windows 
whether  they  were  duly  attended  or  not ;  also, 
whether  they  wanted  anything  that  was  neces- 
sary, and  if  the  officers  had  constantly  carried 
their  messages,  and  fetched  them  such  things  as 
they  wanted,  or  not  ?  and  if  they  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  all  was  well ;  but  if  they  complained 
that  thev  were  ill  supplied,  and  that  the  officer 
did  not  do  his  duty,  or  did  not  treat  them  civilly, 
they  (the  officers)  were  generally  removed,  and 
others  placed  in  tneir  stead. 

It  is  true  such  complaint  might  1>e  unjust,  and 
if  the  officer  had  such  arguments  to  use  as  would 
convince  the  magistrate  that  he  was  right,  and 
that  the  people  hdl  injured  him,  he  was  continued 
and  they  reproved.  But  this  part  could  not  well 
bear  a  particular  inquiry,  for  the  parties  could 
very  ill  be  well  heard  and  answered  in  the  street 
from  the  windows,  as  was  the  case  then;  the 
magistrates  therefore  generally  chose  to  favour 
the  people,  and  remove  the  roan,  as  what  seemed 
to  be  the  least  wrong,  and  of  the  least  ill  conse- 

auence ;  seeing,  if  the  watchman  was  ininred,  yet 
ley  could  easily  make  him  amends  by  givfaig  him 
another  post  of  the  like  nature ;  but  if  the  fiunily 
was  injured,  there  was  no  ftatisfactlon  could  be 
made  to  them,  the  damage  perhaps  being  irre- 
parable, as  it  concerned  their  lives. 

A  great  variety  of  these  caaes  freqmittly  hap- 
pened between  the  watchmen  and  the  poor 
people  shut  up,  besides  those  I  fbrmerly  men- 
tioned about  escaping ;  sometlmei  the  walehmen 
were  absent,  sometimes  dnink,  aometiaiet  asleep 
when  the  people  wanted  them,  and  tuch  never 
failed  to  be  punished  8everely»  as  indeed  they  de- 
served. 

But  after  all  that  was  or  eonkl  be  doM  io  these 
cases,  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  so  is  to  confine 
those  that  were  well  with  tliose  thai  were  siek, 
had  very  great  inconvenieneet  In  ft,  and  some 
that  were  very  tragical,  and  which  merited  to 
have  been  considered  if  there  had  been  room  for 
it ;  but  it  was  authoriied  by  a  tew,  it  had  the 
public  good  in  view,  as  the  end  ehiellr  ahned  at, 
and  all  the  private  injuries  that  were  done  by  the 


putting  It  in  execution  most  be  put  to  the 
count  of  the  public  benefit 

It  is  donbtful  to  this  day  wliettier,  lb  the  whole, 
it  contributed  anything  to  the  itop  of  the  in- 
fection, and,  indeed,  I  oannot  say  It  did ;  for  no- 
thing could  run  with  greater  fury  UmI  rage  than 
the  infection  did  when  it  was  in  ite  chief  violence ; 
though  the  houses  infected  were  ahiit  np  as  ex- 
actly and  as  effectually  as  It  was  possible.  Cer- 
tain  it  is,  that  If  all  the  inleoCed  persons  w«re 
effectually  shut  in,  no  sound  person  could  havo 
been  infected  by  them,  because  they  oould  not 
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kire  cone  netr  them.  But  thd  case  was  f Ms, 
aad  I  sbail  only  t«ach  it  bere,  namely,  that  the 
mfection  was  propagated  insensibly,  and  by  snch 
penons  as  were  not  visibly  infected,  who  neither 
iMw  whom  they  infected,  nor  whom  they  were 
infeetedby. 

A  house  in  Whitechapel  was  shut  up  for  the 
sike  of  one  Infected  maid,  who  had  only  spots, 
not  the  toliens,  come  out  upon  her,  and  reco- 
fsfed;  yet  these  people  obtained  no  liberty  to 
itir,  nduier  for  ahr  or  eierdse,  forty  days.  Want 
of  breath,  fear,  anger,  vexation,  ana  all  the  other 
frieft  attending  such  an  injurious  treatment,  cast 
tbe  mistrsM  of  the  fiunily  into  a  fever,  and  visi- 
tors eame  into  the  house  and  said  it  was  the 
pl^gie,  though  the  physicians  declared  it  was 
not)  however  the  fiunily  were  obliged  to  begin 
tbeir  qnaimntine  anew,  on  the  report  of  the  visi- 
tor or  eiaminer,  though  their  former  quarantine 
vantad  but  a  few  days  of  being  finished.  This 
oppreswd  them  so  with  anger  and  grief,  and,  as 
before,  straitened  them,  also  so  much  as  to  room, 
sad  ibr  wast  of  breathing  and  free  air,  that  most 
oftheftmOyfell  sksk,  one  of  one  distemper,  one 
ofsaodier,  chiefly  scorbutic  ailments;  only  one 
a  violent  cholio ;  till  after  several  prolongings  of 
tbeir  confinement,  -some  or  other  of  those  that 
erne  in  with  the  visitors  to  mspect  the  persons 
that  were  ill,  in  hopes  of  releasing  them,  brought 
tile  distemper  with  them  and  infected  the  whole 
house,  ttxi  all  or  most  of  them  died,  not  of  the 
plagiie,  as  really  upon  them  before,  but  of  the 
plague  that  those  people  brought  them,  who 
ihonld  have  been  carefhl  to  have  protected  them 
fnna  a ;  and  this  was  a  thing  which  frequently 
happened,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  worst  con- 
aemtences  of  shotting  houses  up. 

1  had  about  this  time  a  little  hardship  put  upon 
Bie,  which  I  was  at  first  greatly  afflicted  at,  and 
v«ry  mnch  disturbed  about,  though,  as  it  proved, 
it  did  not  expose  me  to  any  disaster ;  and  this 
wu  being  appointed  by  the  alderman  of  Port* 
aoken  ward  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  houses 
in  tbe  precinct  where  I  lived.  We  had  a  large 
parish,  and  had  no  less  than  eighteen  examiners, 
u  the  order  called  us;  the  people  called  us  visi- 
tors.  I  endeavoured  with  all  my  might  to  be 
ttcQsed  from  such  an  employment,  and  used 
many  argumenta  with  the  alderman's  deputy  to 
he  excuKd ;  particularly,  I  alleged,  that  I  was 
■gainst  shutting  up  houses  at  all,  and  that  it 
ttottld  be  very  hard  to  oblige  me  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  that  which  was  agahist  my  judgment, 
aad  which  I  did  verily  believe  would  not  answer 
the  end  it  was  intended  |or ;  but  all  the  abate- 
nwBt  I  could  get  was  only  that  whereas  the 
officer  was  appointed  by  mv  lord  mayor  tb  con- 
tinue two  months,  I  should  be  obliged  to  hold  it 
but  three  weeks,  on  condition  nevertheless  that 
I  could  then  get  some  other  sufficient  house- 
keeper to  serve  the  rest  of  the  time  for  me,  which 
wai,  hi  riiort,  but  a  very  small  favour,  it  being 
very  diflieult  to  get  any  man  to  accept  of  such 
an  esiployment  that  was  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  it 

It  is  true  that  shutting  up  of  houses  had  one 
effect,  which  I  am  sensible  was  of  moment, 
oanwly,  it  oonteed  the  distempered  people,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  both  very  trouble- 
some and  very  dangerous  in  their  running  about 


streets  with  the  distemper  upon  them,  which, 
when  they  were  delirious,  they  would  have  done 
in  a  most  frightful  manner,  and  as  indeed  they 
began  to  do  at  first  very  much,  till  they  were 
thus  restrained;  nay,  so  very  open  they  were, 
that  the  poor  would  go  abontand  beg  at  people's 
doors,  and  say  they  had  the  plague  upon  them, 
and  beg  rags  for  their  sores,  or  both,  or  any- 
thing that  delirious  nature  happened  to  think  of. 

A  poor  unhappy  gentlewoman,  a  substantial 
citizen's  vrlfe,  was  (if  the  storvbe  true)  murdered 
by  one  of  tliese  creatures  in  Aldersgate  street,  or 
that  way.  He  vras  going  along  Uie  street,  raving 
mad  to  be  sure,  and  singing;  the  people  only 
said  he  was  drunk,  but  he  himself  said  he  had 
the  plague  upon  him,  which,  It  seems,  was  true ; 
and  meeting  this  gentlewonum,  he  would  kiss 
her.  She  was  terribly  fHghtened,  as  he  was  only 
a  rude  fellow,  and  she  ran  from  him,  but  the 
street  being  very  thin  of  people,  there  was  no- 
body near  enough  to  help  her.  ^Hien  she  saw  he 
would  overtake  her,  she  turned  *and  gave  him  a 
thrust  so  forcibly,  he  bemg  but  weak,  and  pushed 
him  down  backward;  but  very  unhappily,  she 
being  so  near,  he  caught  hold  of  her,  and  pulled 
her  down  also;  and  getting  up  first,  mastered 
her,  and  kissed  her;  and  which  was  wont  of  all, 
when  he  had  done,  told  her  he  had  the  plague, 
and  why  should  not  she  have  it  as  well  as  he  ? 
She  was  frightened  enough  before,  being  dso 
'young  with  child ;  but  when  she  heard  him  sav 
he  had  the  plague,  she  screamed  out,  and  fbll 
down  in  a  swoon,  or  in  a  fit,  which,  though  she 
recovered  a  little,  yet  killed  her  in  a  very -few 
days,  and  I  never  heard  whether  she  had  the 
plaeue  or  no. 

Another  infected  person  came  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  citizen's  house,  where  they  knew 
him  very  well.  The  servant  let  him  in,  and  being 
told  the  roaster  of  the  house  was  above,  he  ran 
up,  and  came  into  the  room  to  them  as  the  whole 
family  was  at  supper :  they  began  to  rise  up  a 
little  surprised,  not  knowing  what  the  matter 
was,  but  he  bid  them  sit  stOl,  he  only  came  to 
take  his  leave  of  them.    They  asked  him.  "  Why, 

Mr ,  where  are  you  going?"    "Going,** 

says  he,  *'  I  have  got  the  sickness,  and  shall  die 
to-morrow  night."  It  is  easy  to  believe,  though 
not  to  describe,  the  consternation  they  were  all 
in,  the  women  and  the  man's  daughters,  which 
were  but  little  girls,  were  fHghtened  almost  to 
death,  and  got  up,  one  running  out  at  one  door 
and  one  at  another,  some  down  stairs  and  some 
up  stairs,  and,  gettmg  together  as  well  as  they 
could,  locked  themselves  into  their  chambers  and 
screamed  out  at  the  windows  for  help,  as  if  they 
had  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits :  the  mas- 
ter, more  composed  than  they,  though  both 
frightened  and  provoked,  was  going  to  lay  hands 
upon  him  and  throw  him  down  stairs,  being  in  a 
passion,  but  then  considering  a  little  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man,  and  the  danger  of  touching  him, 
horror  seized  his  mind,  and  he  stood  still  like  one 
astonished.  The  poor  distempered  man,  all  tills 
while,  being  as  well  diseased  in  his  brain  as  in  his 
body,  stood  like  one  amazed.  At  length  he  turns 
round :— **  Ay,"  says  he,  with  all  the  seeming 
calmness  imaginable,  **  is  it  so  vrith  you  all !  are 
you  all  disturbed  at  me?  Why,  then,  TJl  e'en  go 
home  and  die  there.'*    And  so  he  goes  immedi^ 
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aiely  dowo  stain.  The  lenraiit  that  bad  let  him 
in  goes  down  after  him  with  a  candle,  bat  was 
afraid  to  go  past  him  and  open  the  door,  so  he 
stood  on  the  stairs  to  see  what  he  would  do ;  the 
man  went  and  opened  the  door,  and  went  out 
and  flung  the  door  after  him.  It  was  some  while 
before  the  family  recovered  the  fright,  but  as  no 
fll  consequence  attended,  they  have  bad  occasion 
since  to  speak  of  it  (you  may  be  sure)  with  great 
satisfaction.  Though  the  man  was  gone,  it  was 
some  time,  nay,  as  I  heard,  some  days,  before 
they  recovered  themselves  of  the  hurry  they  were 
in,  nor  did  they  go  up  and  down  the  house  with 
any  assurance  till  they  had  burnt  a  great  variety 
of  fumes  and  perfumes  in  all  the  rooms,  and  made 
a  great  many  smokes  of  pitch,  of  gunpowder,  and 
of  sulphur;  all  separately  shifted,  and  washed 
their  clothes,  and  the  like  :  as  to  the  poor  man, 
whether  he  lived  or  died,  I  do  not  remember. 

It  is  most  certain  that,  if  by  the  shutting  up  of 
houses  the  sick  had  not  been  confined,  multi- 
tudes, who  in  the  height  of  their  fever  were  deli- 
rious and  distracted,  would  have  been  continually 
running  up  and  down  the  streets,  and,  even  as  it 
was,  a  veiy  great  number  did  so,  and  offered  all 
sorts  of  violence  to  those  they  met,  even  just  as  a 
mad  dog  runs  on  and  bites  at  every  one  he  meets ; 
nor  can  I  doubt  but  that,  should  one  of  those  in- 
fected diseased  creatures  have  bitten  any  man  or 
woman  while  the  frenzy  of  the  distempier  was 
upon  them,  they  (I  mean  the  person  so  wounded) 
would  as  certainly  have  been  incurably  infected 
as  one  that  was  sick  before  and  had  the  tokens 
upon  him. 

I  heard  of  one  infected  creature,  who,  running 
out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt  in  the  anguish  and 
agony  of  his  swellings,  of  which  he  had  three  upon 
him,  got  his  shoes  on,  and  went  to  put  on  bis  coat, 
but  the  nurse  resisting  and  snatching  the  coat  from 
him,  he  threw  her  down,  run  over  her,  ran  down 
stairs  and  into  the  street  directly  to  the  Thames  in 
his  shirt,  the  nurse  running  after  him  and  calling 
to  the  watch  to  stop  him ;  but  the  watchman, 
frightened  at  the  man,  and  afraid  to  touch  him, 
let  him  go  on ;  upon  which  he  ran  down  to  the 
Still  yard  stairs,  threw  away  his  shirt,  and  plunged 
into  the  Thames,  and,  being  a  good  swimmer, 
swam  quite  over  the  river ;  and  the  tide  being 
coming  in,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  running  west- 
ward, he  reached  the  land  not  till  he  came  about 
the  Falcon  stairs,  where  landing,  and  finding  no 
people  there,  it  being  in  the  night,  he  ran  about 
the  streets  there,  naked  as  he  was,  for  a  good 
while,  when  it  being  by  that  time  high  water,  he 
takes  the  river  again,  and  swam  back  to  the  Still 
vard,  hinded,  ran  up  the  streets  to  his  own  house, 
knocking  at  the  door,  went  up  the  stairs  and  into 
his  bed  again  $  and  that  this  terrible  experiment 
cured  him  of  the  plague,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
violent  motion  of  his  arms  and  legs  stretched  the 
parts  where  the  swellings  he  had  unon  him  were, 
that  is  to  say,  under  his  arms  and  his  groin,  and 
caused  them  to  ripen  and  break,  and  that  the  cold 
of  the  water  abated  the  fever  in  his  blood. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  do  not  relate  this 
any  more  than  some  of  the  other,  as  a  fact  within 
my  own  knowledge,  so  as  that  I  can  vouch  the 
truth  of  them,  and  especially  that  of  the  man  be- 
ing cured  by  the  extravagant  adventure,  which  I 
confess  I  do  not  think  verv  possible,  but  it  may 


serve  to  confirm  the  manv  desperata  things  which 
the  distressed  people  tailing  into  deliriums,  and 
what  we  call  ught-headedness,  were  frequently 
run  upon  at  that  time,  and  how  infinitely  more 
such  there  would  have  been  if  such  people  had 
not  been  confined  by  the  shutting  up  of  houses ; 
and  this  I  take  to  be  the  best^f  not  the  only 
good  thing,  which  was  performed  by  that  severe 
method. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  complaints  and  the 
murmurings  were  very  bitter  against  the  thing 
itself. 

It  would  pierce  the  hearts  of  all  that  caoM  by 
to  hear  the  piteous  cries  of  those  infected  people, 
who,  being  thus  out  of  their  understandings  by  the 
violence  of  their  pain,  or  the  heat  of  their  blood, 
were  either  shut  m  or  perhaps  tied  in  their  beds 
and  chairs  to  prevent  their  doing  themselves  hurt, 
and  who  would  make  a  dreadftil  outcry  at  their 
being  confined,  and  at  their  being  not  permitted 
to  die  at  large,  as  they  called  it,  and  as  they 
would  have  done  before. 

This  running  of  distempered  people  about  the 
streets  was  very  dismal,  and  the  magistrates  did 
their  utmost  to  prevent  it,  but,  as  it  was  gene- 
rally in  the  night,  and  always  sudden,  when  such 
attempts  were  made,  the  officers  conld  not  be  at 
hand  to  prevent  it,  and  even  when  they  got  out 
in  the  day  the  officers  appointed  did  not  care  to 
meddle  with  them,  because,  as  they  were  all 
grievously  infected  to  be  sure  when  they  were 
come  to  that  height,  so  they  were  more  than 
ordinarily  infectious,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  that  could  be  to  touch  them ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  generally  ran  on,  not 
knowing  what  they  did,  till  they  dropped  down 
stark  dead,  or  till  they  had  exhausted  their  spirits 
so  as  that  they  would  fall,  and  then  die  in  per- 
haps half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and,  which  was 
most  piteous  to  hear,  they  were  sure  to  come  to 
themselves  entirely  in  that  half  hour  or  hour,  and 
then  to  make  most  grievous  and  piercing  cries  and 
lamentations  in  the  deep  afflicting  sense  of  the 
condition  they  were  m.  There  was  much  of  it  be- 
fore  the  order  for  shutting  up  of  houses  was 
strictly  put  in  execution,  for  at  first  the  watch- 
men were  not  so  rigorous  and  severe  as  they 
were  afterward  in  the  keeping  the  people  in ;  that 
is  to  say,  before  they  were  (i  mean  some  of  them) 
severely  punished  for  their  neglect,  failing  in  tlieir 
duty  and  letting  people  who  were  under  their 
care  slip  away,  or  conniving  at  their  going  abroad, 
whether  sick  or  well.  But  afUr  they  saw  the 
officers  appointed  to  examine  into  their  conduct 
were  resolved  to  have  them  do  their  duty,  or  be 
punished  for  the  omission,  they  were  more  exact, 
and  the  people  were  strictlv  restrained,  which 
was  a  thmg  they  took  so  ill,  and  bore  so  impa- 
tiently, that  their  discontents  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed ;  but  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
it,  that  must  be  confessed,  unless  some  other 
measures  had  been  timely  entered  upon,  and  it 
was  too  late  for  that. 

Had  not  this  particular  of  the  sick  being  re- 
strained, as  above,  been  our  case  at  that  time, 
London  would  have  been  the  most  dreadful  place 
that  ever  was  in  the  world ;  there  would,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  as  many  people  died  in  the 
streets  as  died  in  their  houses ;  for  when  the  dis- 
temper was  at  iu  height  it  generally  made  them 
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rafkv  iad  deiifioai,  and  when  tbey  wvre  10  they 
ipoald  Mv«r  be  permded  to  keep  in  their  beds 
bet  bf  tone;  mi  many  who  were  not  tied  threw 
tiieiiiselTei  out  of  windowi  when  they  found  they 
eeuld  not  get  leave  to  go  out  of  their  doon. 

It  was  for  want  of  people  conyerring  one  with 
another  hi  thii  time  of  calamity  that  It  was  fan- 
ponible  any  partlenlar  person  ooald  eome  at  the 
kooirledge  of  all  the  eitmordinary  cases  that  oo> 
corred  £  diflerent  families;  and,  particularly,  I 
bdieve  it  waa  never  known  to  this  day  how  many 
people  in  th^  deUrinms  drowned  themselves  in 
the  Thames,  and  in  the  river  which  runs  fW>m 
tile  Barshes  by  Haekney,  which  we  generally 
eiUed  Ware  river,  or  Haekney  river.  As  to  those 
wfaieh  were  set  down  fai  the  weekly  bill,  they  were 
indeed  few ;  ncir  eould  it  be  known  of  any  of  those 
whether  they  €fat>wned  tiiemselves  by  accident  or 
not  Bat  1  believe  I  might  reckon  up  more  who, 
within  the  conapass  of  my  knowledge  or  observa* 
tiin,  really  drowned  themselves  in  that  year  than 
ire  pat  down  in  the  bill  of  all  put  together,  for 
DiSBy  of  the  bodies  were  never  found  who  yet 
were  known  to  be  lost ;  and  the  like  in  other  me- 
thods d  self-deftruction«  There  was  also  one 
nan  in  or  about  Whitecross  street  burnt  himself 
to  death  in  his  bed.  Some  said  it  was  done  by 
fahnself,  others  that  it  was  by  the  treachery  of 
the  nurse  that  attended  htm ;  but  that  he  had 
the  plague  upon  him  was  agreed  by  all. 

It  was  a  mercifid  disposition  of  Providence 
also,  and  which  I  have  many  thnes  thought  of  at 
that  time,  tiiat  no  fires,  or  no  considerable  ones 
at  least,  happened  in  the  dty  during  that  year, 
which,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  would  have  been 
rery  dreadfol ;   and  either  the  people  must  have 
let  them  alone  unquenched,  or  have  come  toge- 
ther in  great  crowds  and  throngs,  unconcerned 
It  the  danger  of  the  infection,  not  eonoemed  at 
the  bouses  they  went  into,  at  the  goods  they 
handled,  or  at  the  persons  or  the  people  they 
:  eaoie  among :  but  so  it  was,  that,  excepUng  thai 
I  io  Cripple^ite  parish,  and  two  or  three  little 
!  miptions  ct  fires,  which  were  presently  eztin- 
gttiibcd,  there  was  no  disaster  of  that  kind  hap. 
i  pened  hi  the  whole  year.    They  told  us  a  story 
of  a  house  hi  a  place  called  Swan  alley,  passing 

I  froaa  Geswell  street  near  the  end  of  Old  street 
tBto  8t  John  street,  that  a  mmily  was  infected 

!  there  in  so  terrible  a  manner  that  every  one  of 
\  tlte  house  died ;  the  last  person  lay  dead  on  the 
'I  floor,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  had  laid  herself  all 
,;  along  to  die  just  before  the  fire ;  the  fire,  it  seems, 
I,  had  fallen  from  its  place,  being  of  wood,  and  had 
j,  taken  bold  of  the  boards  and  the  ioiste  they  lay 

II  00,  and  burnt  as  for  as  just  to  the  Dody,  but  had 
i  DOC  taken  hold  of  the  dead  body,  though  she  had 

little  more  than  her  shift  on,  and  had  gone  out  of 
itseK;  not  hurting  the  rest  of  the  house,  though  it 
was  a  dBght  tinier  house.  How  true  this  u^^t 
be  1  do  not  determhie*  but  the  city  being  to  suffer 
iererely  the  neat  year  by  fire,  this  year  it  felt  very 
little  of  that  calamHy. 

ladeed,  conaideriog  the  deliriums  which  the 
Bgooy  threw  people  into,  and  how  I  have  men* 
liooed  in  their  madness  when  they  were  afone, 
they  did  many  desperate  thin^  it  was  very 
itrange  there  were  no  more  disasters  of  that 

UoT 

hbas  been  frequently  asked  me^  and  I  cannot 
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say  that  I  ever  knew  how  to  give  a  direct  answer 
to  it,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  many  infected 
peoi^e  appeared  abroad  in  the  streets,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  houses  which  were  fofected 
were  so  vigilantly  searched,  and  all  of  them  shut 
up  and  guarded  as  they  were. 

I  confess  I  know  not  what  answer  to  give  to 
this,  unless  it  be  this,  that  in  so  great  and  popu* 
lous  a  city  as  this  is,  it  was  impOMible  to  discover 
every  house  that  was  infected  as  soon  as  it  was 
so,  or  to  shut  up  all  the  bouses  that  were  infected ; 
so  that  people  bad  the  liberty  of  going  about  the 
streets,  even  where  they  pleasMi,  unless  they 
were  known  to  belong  to  such  and  such  infected 
housea 

It  is  true,  that  as  several  physicians  told  my 
Lord  Mayor,  the  fury  of  the  contagion  was  such 
at  some  particular  times,  and  people  sickened  so 
fast,  and  died  so  soon,  that  it  was  impossible, 
and,  indeed,  to  no  purpose,  to  go  about  to  inquire 
who  was  sick  and  who  was  well,  or  to  shut  them 
up  with  such  exactness  as  the  thing  required ; 
almost  every  house  in  a  whole  street  being  in- 
fected, and  in  many  places  every  person  in  some 
of  the  houses ;  and  that  which  was  still  worse, 
by  the  time  that  the  houses  were  known  to  be 
infected,  most  of  the  persons  infected  would  be 
stone  dead,  and  the  rest  run  away  for  fear  of 
being  shut  up,  so  that  ic  was  to  very  small  pur- 
pose to  call  them  infected  houses  and  shut  them 
up ;  the  infection  having  ravaged,  and  taken  its 
leave  of  the  house,  before  it  was  really  known  ' 
that  the  femily  was  any  way  touched. 

This  might  be  efficient  to  convince  any  rea» 
sonable  person,  that  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrates,  or  of  any  human  methods  or  po- 
licy, to  prevent  the  spreading  the  infection,  so 
that  this  wav  of  shutting  up  of  houses  was  per- 
fectly insuflSdent  for  that  end.  Indeed  it  seemed 
to  have  no  manner  of  public  good  in  it,  equal  or 
proportionable  to  the  grievous  burthen  that  it 
was  to  the  particular  families  that  were  so  shut 
up ;  and  as  far  as  1  was  employed  by  the  public 
in  directing  that  severity,  I  frequently  found  occa- 
sion to  see  that  it  was  incapable  of  answering  the 
end.  For  example,  as  I  was  desired  as  a  visitor 
or  examiner  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of 
several  families  which  were  Infected,  we  scarce 
came  to  any  house  where  the  plague  had  visibly 
appeared  in  the  family  but  that  some  of  the  fe^ 
mily  were  fled  and  gone.  The  magistrates  would 
resent  this,  and  chwge  the  examiners  with  being 
remiss  in  their  examhiation  or  inspection ;  but  by 
that  means  houses  were  long  infected  before  it 
was  known.  Now,  as  I  was  in  this  dangerous 
office  but  half  the  appointed  time,  which  was  two 
months,  it  was  long  enough  to  inform  myself  that 
we  were  no  way  c^)able  of  coming  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  state  of  any  family,  but  by 
inquiring  at  the  door,  or  of  the  neighbours.  As 
for  going  into  every  house  to  search,  that  was  a 
part  no  authority  would  offer  to  impose  on  the 
inhabitants,  or  any  citizen  would  unctertake,  for 
it  would  have  been  exposing  us  to  certain  infec- 
tion and  death,  and  to  the  ruin  of  our  own 
families  as  well  as  of  ourselves ;  nor  would  any 
citizen  of  probity,  and  that  could  be  depended 
upon,  have  stayed  in  the  town,  if  they  haid  been 
made  liable  to  such  a  severity. 
Seeing,  then,  that  we  could  come  at  the  cer- 
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fidtoty  of  Mihq^  by  00  mtftliod  b«t  that  of  liN|Q^ 
of  the  nelgbtottn  or  ^  the  familf,  and  on  that 
we  could  not  justly  depend,  it  wa«  not  poeiiblo 
hot  that  the  uncOrtainty  of  this  matter  wonld 
remain  ao  above. 

It  is  true  masters  of  famtliea  were  bootid  by 
the  order  to  give  notice  to  the  examiner  of  the 
place  wherein  he  lived,  within  two  hours  after  he 
should  discover  it,  of  any  person  beint  sick  In  his 
house,  that  is  to  say,  navlng  signs  of  the  infec 
lion ;  but  they  found  so  many  ways  to  evade 
this,  and  excuse  their  negligence,  that  they  wldom 
gave  that  notice  till  they  had  talien  measures  to 
have  every  one  escape  out  of  the  house  who  had 
a  mind  to  escape,  whether  they  were  sick  or 
sound ;  and  while  this  was  so,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  shutting  up  of  houses  was  no  way  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  sufficient  method  for  potting 
a  stop  to  the  infection,  because,  as  I  have  said 
olseiHiere,  many  of  those  that  so  went  out  of 
those  infeeted  houses  had  the  plague  reaiiy  upon 
Aem,  though  they  might  really  think  themselves 
sound;  and  some  of  these  were  the  people  that 
walked  the  streets  till  they  i^U  down  dead,  not 
that  they  were  suddenly  struck  with  the  distem. 
per,  as  with  a  bullet  that  killed  with  the  stroke, 
but  that  they  really  had  the  infection  in  their 
blood  long  before,  only,  that  as  it  preyed  secretly 
on  their  vitals,  it  appeared  not  till  it  seised  the 
heart  with  a  mortal  power,  and  the  patient  died 
in  a  moment,  as  with  a  sudden  fainting,  or  an 
apopletio  fit. 

I  know  that  some,  even  of  our  physicians, 
thought,  for  a  time,  that  those  people  that  so 
died  in  the  streets  were  seised  but  that  moment 
they  fell,  as  if  they  had  been  touched  by  a  stroke 
from  heaven,  as  men  are  killed  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning; but  they  found  reason  to  alter  their  opinion 
afterward,  for  upon  examining  the  bodies  of  such 
after  they  were  dead,  they  always  either  had 
tokens  upon  them,  or  other  evident  proofr  of  the 
distemper  having  been  longer  upon  them  than 
they  had  otherwise  expected. 

This  often  was  the  reason  that,  as  I  have  said, 
we  that  were  examhiers  were  not  able  to  come  af 
the  knowledge  of  the  iufection  being  entered  into 
a  house  till  it  was  too  late  to  shut  it  up,  and 
sometimes  not  tfll  the  people  that  were  left  were 
all  dead.  In  Petticoat  lane  two  houses  together 
were  infected,  and  several  people  sick ;  but  the 
distemper  was  so  well  concealed,  the  examiner, 
who  was  my  neighbour,  ffot  no  knowledge  of  it 
tili  notice  was  sent  him  that  the  people  were  all 
dead,  and  that  the  carts  should  call  there  to  fetch 
them  away.  The  two  heads  of  the  families  con- 
certed  their  measures,  and  so  ordered  their 
matters,  as  that  when  the  examiner  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  appeared  generally  at  a  time, 
and  answered,  that  is,  lied  for  one  another,  or  got 
some  of  the  neighbourhood  to  say  they  were  all  in 
health,  and  perhaps  knew  no  better,  till  death 
making  it  impossible  to  keep  it  any  longer  as  a 
secret,  the  dead  carts  were  called  in  the  night 
to  both  the  houses,  and  so  it  became  public;  but 
when  the  examiner  ordered  the  constable  to  shut 
up  the  houses,  there  was  nobody  left  in  them  but 
three  people,  two  in  one  house,  and  one  in  the 
other.  Just  dying,  and  a  nurse  in  each  house,  who 
acknowledged  that  they  had  buried  five  before, 
that  the  houses  had  been  infected  nine  or  ten 


dqrs,  and  that  for  aD  the  rest  of  the  two  fonilies^ 
whioh  wore  nuoy,  they  wore  ggne,  some  sidi, 
some  well,  or  whether  sick  or  well,  oookl  not  be 
known. 

In  like  manner,  at  another  house  in  the  saaso 
lane,  a  man,  having  his  iamily  Infcoted,  but  very 
unwilling  to  be  shut  up,  when  he  eonki  conceal 
it  no  longer,  shut  up  fainseif  i  that  is  to  say,  he 
set  the  great  red  eroas  upon  Us  door,  with  the 
wordsr— '  Loan,  havb  hbbct  ofon  us  ; '  mid  so 
deluded  the  examiner,  who  supposed  it  had  bee* 
done  by  the  oonstable,  by  order  of  the  other  ex- 
aminer, for  there  were  two  exominors  to  every 
district  or  preoinet  By  this  means  he  had  free 
egress  and  regress  into  his  house  again,  and  out 
of  it,  as  he  pleased,  notwithstanding  it  was  in- 
footed,  till  at  length  his  stratagem  was  found  out, 
and  then  he,  with  the  souod  part  of  his  Csmiiy 
and  servants,  made  off;  and  escaped  I  so  they  were 
not  shut  up  at  all 

These  things  made  it  very  hard,  if  not  fanpos* 
sible,  as  I  have  said,  to  prevent  the  spreadii^  of 
an  infection  by  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  unless 
the  people  would  think  the  shutting  up  of  their 
houses  no  grievance,  and  be  so  willing  to  have  it 
done  as  that  they  would  give  notice  duly  and 
faithfully  to  the  magistrates  of  their  being  infected 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  by  themselves :  but  as 
that  cannot  be  expected  from  them,  and  the  ex- 
aminers cannot  be  supposed,  as  above,  to  go  into 
their  houses  to  ? isit  and  search,  all  the  |^x>d  of 
shutting  up  houses  will  be  defeated,  and  few 
houses  wHi  be  shut  up  in  time,  except  those  of 
the  poor,  who  cannot  oooceal  it,  and  of  seme 
people  who  will  be  discovered  by  the  terror  and 
consternation  which  the  thing  put  them  into. 

I  got  myself  discharged  of  the  dangerous  ofBoe 
I  was  in  as  soon  as  I  could  get  another  admitted, 
whom  I  had  obtained  for  a  little  money  to 
accept  of  it ;  and  so,  instead  of  serving  the  two 
months,  which  was  directed,  I  was  not  above 
three  weeks  in  it  \  and  a  great  while  too,  con- 
sidering it  was  in  the  month  of  August,  at  which 
time  the  distemper  began  to  rage  with  great 
violence  at  our  end  of  the  town. 

In  the  execution  of  this  office,  I  could  not  re- 
frain speaking  my  opinion  among  my  neighbours, 
as  to  this  shutting  up  the  people  hi  their  houses, 
in  which  we  saw  most  evidently  the  severities 
that  were  used,  though  grievous  in  themselves, 
had  also  this  partioular  objeotkin  against  them, 
namely,  that  they  did  not  answer  the  emJL  as  I 
have  said,  but  that  the  dlstompered  people  went, 
day  by  day,  about  the  streets,  and  It  was  our 
us^ted  opinion,  that  a  method  to  have  rtmovod 
the  sound  from  the  sick,  In  ease  of  a  particular 
house  being  visited,  would  have  bean  much  more 
reasonable  on  many  accounts,  leavfag  nobody 
with  the  sick  persons  but  such  as  should,  on  such 
occasions,  request  to  stay,  and  declare  tbomselves 
content  to  be  shut  up  with  theas. 

Our  scheme  for  removing  those  that  were 
soupd  from  those  that  were  sick,  was  only  in  such 
houses  as  were  infected,  and  confining  the^k 
was  no  oonfinement ;  those  that  could  not  stir 
would  not  complain  while  they  were  in  their 
senses,  and  while  they  had  the  power  of  judging: 
indeed,  when  they  came  to  be  delirious  and  light, 
headed,  then  they  would  cry  out  of  the  cruelty  of 
beiogoonfined;  but  for  the  removal  of  those  that 
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were  well,  we  thought  it  highly  reasonable  and 
just,  ibr  their  own  siJies,  they  should  be  removed 
rrom  the  sick,  and  that,  for  other  people's  safety, 
they  should  keep  retired  for  awhile,  to  see  that 
they  were  sound,  and  might  not  infect  others ; 
and  we  thought  twenty  or  thirty  days  enough  for 
thu. 

Now,  certainly,  if  houses  had  been  provided  on 
porpose  for  those  that  were  sound  to  perform 
this  demi-quarantine  in,  they  would  have  much 
less  reason  to  think  themselves  miured  in  such  a 
restrabt  than  in  being  confined  with  infected 
people  in  the  bouses  where  they  Hved. 

It  is  here,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  after 
the  funerals  became  so  many,  that  people  could 
not  toll  the  bell,  mourn,  or  weep,  or  wear  black 
forooe  another,  as  they  did  before;  no,  nor  to 
much  as  make  coffins  for  those  that  died ;  so 
after  awhile  the  fury  of  the  infection  appeared  to 
be  so  increased  that,  in  short,  they  shut  up  no 
houses  at  all ;  it  seemed  enough  that  all  the  re- 
medies of  that  kind  had  been  used  till  they  were 
found  fruitless,  and  that  the  plague  spread  itself 
with  an  irresistible  fury ;  so  that,  as  the  fire,  the 
succeeding  year,  spread  itself  and  burnt  with 
tuch  violence  that  the  citizens,  in  despair,  gave 
over  their  endeavours  to  extinguish  it,  so  in  the 
plague,  it  came  at  last  to  such  violence  that  the 
people  sat  still  looking  at  one  another,  and  seemed 
quite  abandoned  to  despair:  whole  streets 
teemed  to  be  desolated,  and  not  to  be  shut  up 
only,  but  to  be  emptied  of  their  inhabitants; 
doors  were  left  open,  windows  stood  shattering 
with  the  wind  in  empty  houses,  for  want  of 
people  to  shut  them  :  in  a  word,  people  began 
to  give  up  themselves  to  their  feUrs,  and  to  think 
that  all  regulations  and  methods  were  in  vain, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  but 
an  universal  desolation  ;  and  it  was  even  in  the 
height  of  this  general  despair,  that  it  pleased 
God  to  stav  his  hand  and  to  dacken  the  fury  of 
the  contagion,  in  such  a  manner  as  was  even  sur- 
prising, like  its  beginning,  and  demonstrated  it 
to  be  his  own  particular  nand,  and  that  above,  if 
not  without  the  agency  of  means,  as  t  shall  take 
notice  of  in  its  proper  place. 

But  I  must  still  speak  of  the  plague  as  in  its 
height,  raging  even  to  desolation,  and  the  people 
under  the  most  dreadful  consternation,  even  as  I 
have  said,  to  despair.  It  is  hardly  credible  to 
what  eicesses  the  passions  of  men  carried  them 
in  this  extremity  of  the  distemper;  and  this 
part,  I  think,  was  as  moving  as  the  rest  What 
coqM  affect  a  man  in  his  full  power  of  reflection, 
and  what  could  make  deeper  impressions  on  the 
soul  than  to  see  a  man,  almost  naked,  and  got 
out  of  his  house,  or  peiliaps  out  of  his  bed  into 
the  street,  come  out  of  Harrow  alley,  a  populous 
conjunction  or  collection  of  alleys,  courts,  and 
pmges,  in  the  Butcher  row,  in  Whitechapel, 
I  say,  what  could  be  more  affecting  than  to  see 
this  poor  man  come  out  into  the  open  street,  run 
dancaqg  and  singing,  and  making  a  thousand  antic 
gestures,  with  five  or  six  women  and  children 
rnnning  after  him,  crying  and  calling  upon  him 
for  the  Lord's  sake  to  come  back,  and  entreating 
the  help  of  others  to  bring  him  back,  but  all  in 
v*ln,  nobody  daring  to  lay  a  hand  upon  him  or 
to  come  near  him  ? 

'^^  was  a  most  grievous  and  afflicting  thing 


to  me,  who  saw  it  all  from  ray  own  windows;  for 
all  this  while  the  poor  afflicted  man  was,  as  I  ob» 
served  it,  even  then  in  the  utmost  agony  of  pain^ 
having,  as  they  said,  two  swellings  upon  him« 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  break  or  suppu* 
rate ;  but  by  laying  strong  caustics  on  Uiem  the 
surgeons  had,  it  seems,  hopes  to  break  them, 
which  canstios  were  then  upon  him  burning  his 
flesh  as  with  a  hot  iron.  I  cannot  say  what  be- 
came of  this  poor  man,  but  I  think  he  eontinued 
roving  about  in  that  maaner  till  he  foil  down  uid 
died. 

No  wonder  the  aspect  of  the  ^ty  itself  was 
frightful,  the  usual  ooacourte  of  people  in  the 
streets,  and  which  used  to  be  supplied  from  our 
end  of  the  town,  was  abated:  the  Exchange  was 
not  kept  shnt,  indeed,  but  it  was  no  more  fre- 
quented; the  fires  were  lost,  they  had  been 
almost  extinguished  for  some  days  by  a  very 
smart  and  hasty  rain :  but  that  was  not  all,  some 
of  the  phvsicians  insisted  that  they  were  not  only 
no  benefit,  but  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
people.  This  they  made  a  loud  clamour  about, 
and  complained  to  the  lord  mayor  about  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  others  of  the  same  faeulty,  and 
eminent  too,  opposed  them,  and  gave  their  rea- 
sons why  the  fires  were  and  must  be  useful  to 
assuage  the  violence  of  the  distemper.  I  cannot 
give  a  full  account  of  their  arguments  on  both 
sides ;  only  this  I  remember,  that  they  cavilled 
very  much  with  one  another;  some  were  for 
fires,  but  that  they  must  be  made  ol  wood  and 
not  coal,  and  of  particular  sorts  of  wood  too, 
such  as  fir  in  particular,  or  cedar,  because  of  the 
strong  effluvia  of  turpentine;  others  were  for 
coal,  and  not  wood,  because  of  the  sulphur  and 
bitumen;  and  others  were  for  neither  one  or 
other.  Upon  the  whole,  the  lord  mayor  ordered 
no  more  fires,  and  especially  on  this  account, 
namely— that  the  plague  was  so  fierce  that  they 
saw  evidently  it  defivd  all  means,  and  rather 
seemed  to  increase  than  decrease  upon  any  ap- 
plication to  check  and  abate  it ;  and  vet  this 
amazement  of  the  magistrates  proceeded  rather 
from  want  ot  being  able  to  apply  any  means  sue 
cessfuUy,  than  from  any  unwillingness  either  to 
expose  themselves  or  undertake  the  care  and 
weight  of  business ;  for,  to  do  them  justice,  they 
neither  spared  their  pains  nor  their  persons :  but 
nothing  answered ;  the  infection  raged,  and  the 
people  were  now  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  so 
that,  as  I  may  say,  they  gave  themselves  up,  and, 
as  I  mentioned  above,  abandoned  themsdives  to 
their  despair. 

But  let  me  observe  here,  that  when  I  say  the 
people  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  I  do  not 
mean  to  wlmt  men  call  a  religious  despair,  or  a 
despair  of  their  eternal  state,  but  I  mean  a  despair 
of  their  being  able  to  escape  the  infection,  or  to  out- 
live the  plague,  which  they  saw  was  so  raging 
and  so  io'esistible  in  its  force,  that  indeed  few 
people  tnat  were  touched  with  it  in  its  height, 
about  August  and  September,  escaped;  and, 
which  is  very  particular,  contrary  to  its  ordinary 
operation,  in  June  and  July,  and  the  banning  of 
August,  when,  as  I  have  observed,  many  were 
infected,  and  continued  so  many  da^s,  and  then 
went  off,  after  having  had  the  poison  in  their 
blood  a  long  time;  but  now,  on  the  contrary, 
I  most  of  the  people  who  were  token  during  the 
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two  last  weeks  in  August  and  in  the  three  first 
weeks  in  September,  generally  died  in  two  or 
three  days  at  the  farthest,  and  many  the  very 
same  day  they  were  taken ;  whether  the  dog- 
days,  as  our  astrologers  pretended  to  express 
themselves,  the  influence  of  the  dog-star  had  that 
malignant  effect ;  or  all  those  who  had  the  seeds 
of  iofection  before  in  them,  brought  it  up  to  a 
maturity  at  that  time  altogether,  I  know  not ; 
but  this  was  the  time  when  it  was  reported,  that 
above  9000  people  died  in  one  night ;  and  they 
that  would  have  us  believe  they  more  critically 
observed  it,  pretend  to  say  that  they  all  died 
within  the  space  of  two  hours,  viz.,  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  three  in  the  morning. 

As  to  the  suddenness  of  people  dying  at  this 
time,  more  than  before,  there  were  innumerable 
instances  of  it,  and  I  could  name  several  in  my 
own  neighbourhood;  one  family  without  the 
bars,  and  not  far  from  me,  were  all  seemingly 
well  on  the  Monday,  being  ten  in  family,  that 
evening  one  maid  and  one  apprentice  were  taken 
ill,  and  died  the  next  morning ;  when  the  other 
apprentice  and  two  children  were  touched, 
wherof  one  died  the  same  evening  and  the  other 
two  on  Wednesday ;  in  a  word,  by  Saturday  at 
noon,  the  master,  mistress,  four  children,  and  four 
servants  were  all  gone,  and  the  house  left  entirely 
empty,  except  an  ancient  woman,  who  came  to 
take  charge  of  the  goods  for  the  master  of  the 
family's  brother,  who  lived  not  far  off,  and  who 
bad  not  been  sick. 

Many  houses  were  then  left  desolate,  all  the 
people  being  carried  away  dead,  and  especially 
in  an  alley  farther  on  the  same  side,  beyond  the 
bars,  going  in  at  the  sign  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
there  were  several  houses  together,  which  (they 
said)  had  not  one  person  left  alive  in  them,  and 
some  that  died  last  in  several  of  those  houses 
were  left  a  little  too  long  before  they  were  fetched 
out  to  be  burled ;  the  reason  of  which  was  not, 
as  some  have  written  very  untruly,  that  the  living 
were  not  suflicient  to  bury  the  dead,  but  that  the 
mortality  was  so  great  in  the  yard  or  alley  that 
there  was  nobody  left  to  give  notice  to  the 
boriers  or  sextons  that  there  were  any  dead 
bodies  there  to  be  buried.  It  was  said  (how  true 
I  know  not),  that  some  of  those  bodies  wero  so 
corrupted  and  so  rotten,  that  it  was  with  diffi. 
culty  they  were  carried ;  and  as  the  carts  could 
not  come  any  nearer  than  to  the  alley-gate  in  the 
High  street,  it  was  so  much  the  more  difficult  to 
bring  them  along;  but  I  am  not  certain  how 
many  bodletf  were  then  left.  I  am  sure  that  or- 
dinarily it  was  not  so. 

As  I  have  mentioned  how  the  people  were 
brought  into  a  condition  to  despair  of  life,  and 
abandon  themselves,  so  this  very  thing  had  a 
strange  effect  among  us  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
that  is,  it  made  them  bold  and  venturous,  they 
were  no  more  shy  of  one  .another,  or  restrained 
within  doors,  but  went  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
and  began  to  converse :  one  would  say  to  another 
— *'  1  do  not  ask  you  how  you  are,  or  say  how  I 
am ;  it  is  certain  we  shall  all  go,  so  *tis  no  matter 
who  is  sick  or  who  is  sound ;  "  and  so  they  run 
desperately  into  any  place  or  any  company. 

As  it  brought  the  people  into  public  company, 
so  it  was  surprising  how  it  brought  them  to  crowd 
into  the  churches ;  they  Inquired  no  more  into 


who  they  sat  near  to,  or  far  from,  what  offmisive 
smells  they  met  with,  or  what  condition  th« 
people  seemed  to  be  in,  but  looking  upon  them- 
selves all  as  so  many  dead  corpacs,  they  came  to 
the  churches  without  the  least  caution,  and 
crowded  together  as  if  their  lives  were  ot  no 
consequence  compared  to  the  work  which  they 
came  about  there ;  indeed,  the  seal  which  they 
showed  in  coming,  and  the  earnestness  and  aflec- 
tion  they  showed  in  their  attention  to  what  they 
heard,  made  it  nuuiifest  what  a  value  people 
would  all  put  upon  the  worship  of  God  if  they 
thought  every  oay  they  attended  at  the  chareh 
that  it  would  be  their  last.  Nor  was  it  without 
other  strange  effects,  for  it  took  away  all  manner 
of  prejudice  at,  or  scruple  about,  the  person 
whom  they  found  in  the  pulpit  when  they  came 
to  the  chnrches.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
many  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish  diuTchca 
were  cut  off  among  others  in  so  common  and 
dreadful  a  calamity ;  and  others  had  not  courage 
enough  to  stand  it,  but  removed  into  the  country 
as  they  found  means  for  escape ;  as  then  some 
parish  churches  were  quite  vacant  and  forsaken, 
the  people  made  no  scruple  of  desiring  such  dis- 
senters as  had  been  a  few  years  before  deprived 
of  their  livings,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament 
called  the  act  of  uniformity,  to  preach  in  the 
churches,  nor  did  the  church  ministers  in  that 
case  make  any  difficulty  in  accepting  their  as- 
sistance ;  so  that  many  of  those  whom  they  called 
silent  ministers,  had  their  mouths  opened  on  this 
occasion,  and  preached  publidv  to  the  people. 

Here  we  may  observe,  and  I  hope  it  wUl  not 
be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  it,  that  a  near  view  of 
death  would  soon  reooncOe  men  of  good  prin- 
ciples one  to  another,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  our  easy  situation  in  life,  and  our  putting  these 
things  fiur  from  us,  that  our  breaches  are  ib- 
mented,  ill  blood  continued,  prejudices,  breach  of 
charity  and  of  christian  union  so  nrach  kept  and 
so  far  carried  on  among  us  as  it  is:  another 
plague  year  would  reconcile  all  these  differences, 
a  close  conversing  with  death,  or  with  diseases 
that  threaten  death,  would  scum  off  the  gall 
from  our  tempers,  remove  the  animosities  among 
us,  and  bring  us  to  see  with  differing  eyes  than 
those  which  we  looked  on  things  with  before ;  as 
the  people  who  had  been  used  to  join  with  the 
church  were  reconciled  at  this  time  with  the  ad- 
mitting the  dissenters  to  preach  to  them ;  so  the 
dissenters,  who,  with  an  uncommon  prejudice, 
had   broken    off  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  were  now  content  to  come 
to  their  parish  churches,  and  to  conform  to  the 
worship  which  they  did  not  approve  of  before ; 
but  as  the  terror  of  the  infection  abated,  those 
things  all  returned  again  to  their  less  desirable 
channel,  nnd  to  the  course  they  were  in  before. 

I  mention  this  but  historically,  I  have  no  mind 
to  enter  into  arguments  to  move  either  or  both 
sides  to  a  more  charitable  compliance  one  with 
another ;  I  do  not  sec  that  it  is  probable  such  a 
discourse  would  be  either  suitable  or  successfiil ; 
the  breaches  seem  rather  to  widen,  and  tend  to 
a  widening  further  than  to  closing ;  and  who  am 
I,  that  I  should  think  myself  able  to  infloence 
either  one  side  or  other  ?   Qut  this  1  may  repeat 

r'n,  that  it  is  evident  death  will  reconcile  us 
-on  the  other  side  the  grave  we  shall  be  all 
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,  in  heaireo,  whither  I  hope  we 
BHT  cone  Anom  ill  |wrties  and  peniMsions,  we 
ibiD  ted  neither  |H«jiidice  oor  Knipie ;  there 
w8  ihill  Iw  of  one  principle  and  of  one  opinion. 
Why  we  eannet  beeontent  to  go  hand  in  hand  to 
the  plaee  where  we  iball  join  heart  and  hand 
irithovt  the  leaat  hesitation,  and  with  the  most 
eowpltle  hanHmy  and  affection ;  I  say,  wh jr  we 
dooot  do  M  hen  I  can  say  nothing  to,  neither 
ihsU  I  sur  anything  more  of  it.  but  tliat  it  re- 
nte Co  be  Imentod. 

I  ceald  dwell  a  great  while  upon  the  calamities 
of  this  dreadftil  tone,  and  go  on  to  describe  the 
ofcyeeU  that  appeared  among  us  every  day,  the 
dnsdfol  extravagancies  which  the  distraction  of 
dok  pseple  drove  them  into ;  how  the  streets 
began  BOW  to  be  fuller  of  frightful  objects,  and 
fianlies  to  be  made  even  a  terror  to  themselves ; 
but  sftsr  I  have  told  you,  as  I  have  above,  that 
one  niHi  beug  tied  in  bis  bed,  and  finding  no 
oiber  imy  to  deliver  himself,  set  the  bed  on  fire 
with  bis  candle,  which  unhappily  stood  within  his 
resoh,  and  bomt  himself  in  bed ;  and  how  an- 
oiker,  by  the  insufferable  torment  he  bore,  danced 
lad  snog  naked  in  the  streets,  not  knowing  one 
eertssy  ftom  another ;  I  say,  after  I  have  men- 
tMoed  these  things,  what  can  be  added  more  ? 
Whit  can  be  said  to  represent  the  misery  of  these 
tiBMs  more  lively  to  the  reader,  or  to  give  him  a 
ptrfect  idea  of  a  more  complicated  distress  ? 

1  miMt  acknowledge  that  this  time  was  terrible, 
tbit  1  was  MNuetimee  at  the  end  of  all  my  reso- 
lotions,  and  that  I  had  not  the  courage  that  I 
hid  at  the  beginning.  As  the  extremity  brought 
oUier  people  abroad,  it  drove  me  home,  and,  ex- 
oBpt  havfaig  made  my  voyage  down  to  Black  wall 
aod  Greenarich,  as  I  have  related,  which  was  an 
ezeurrion,  I  kept  aiterwards  very  much  wlthb 
doors,  m  I  had  for  «bont  a  fortnight  before.  I 
hive  said  already  that  I  repented  several  times 
(hit  I  bad  ventmed  to  stay  in  town,  and  had  not 
geae  away  with  my  brother  and  his  family,  but  it 
irss  too  late  for  that  now  ;  and  after  I  had  re- 
treated and  stayed  withhi  doors  a  good  while  be- 
kn  ay  impatience  led  me  abroad,  then  they 
esOed  me,  as  1  have  said,  to  an  ugly  and  dan- 
gerans  oOoe,  which  brought  me  out  again ;  but 
«•  that  was  expired  while  the  height  of  the  dis- 
tenper  lasted,  I  retired  again,  and  continued 
dose  tea  or  twelve  days  more;  during  which 
msay  dismal  spectades  represented  themselves  in 
■y  view,  eat  of  my  own  windows,  and  m  our  own 
drect,  as  that  particnlarly  from  Harrow  alley,  of 
the  poor  ootrageous  creature  who  danced  and 
mag  in  his  agony,  and  many  others  there  were : 
Ksroe  a  day  or  night  passed  over  but  some  dis- 
■il  tUng  or  other  happened  at  the  end  of  that 
Harrow  alley,  which  was  a  place  full  of  poor  peo- 
ple, most  of  them  belongmg  to  the  butchers,  or  to 
depending  npon  the  butchery. 
heaps  and  throngs  of  people  would 
bent  ont  of  the  alley,  most  of  them  women, 
nsking  a  dreadflil  clamour,  mixed  or  compounded 
of  lereeches,  erytogs*  >ik1  calling  one  another, 
that  we  eoaki  not  coneeive  what  to  make  of  it ; 
•Innst  all  the  dead  part  of  the  night  the  dead- 
cart  stood  at  the  end  of  that  allev,  for  if  it  went  hi 
it  eonid  not  weH  turn  again,  and  could  go  in  but 
alittle  way.  There,  I  say,  it  stood  to  receive  dead 
Mies ;  ad.  as  the  chnioh-yard  was  but  a  little 


way  off,  if  it  went  away  full  it  would  soon  be  back  - 
again :  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  most  hor- 
rible cries  and  noise  the  poor  people  would  make 
at  their  bringing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  chil- 
dren and  friends  out  to  the  cart,  and  by  the  num. 
ber  one  would  have  thought  there  had  been  none 
left  behind,  on  that  there  were  people  enough  for 
a  small  city  living  in  those  places :  several  times 
they  cried  murder,  sometimes  fire;  but  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  it  was  all  distraction,  and  the 
complainu  of  distressed  and  distempered  people. 
I  believe  it  was  everywhere  thus  at  that  time, 
for  the  plague  raged  for  six  or  seven  weeks  be- 
yond all  that  I  have  expressed ;  and  came  even 
to  such  a  height  that,  in  the  extremity,  they  be* 

fin  to  break  into  that  excellent  order,  of  whldi 
have  spoken  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  magis- 
trates,  namely,  that  no  dead  bodies  were  seen  m 
the  streets,  or  burials  m  the  day  time,  for  there 
was  a  necessity  in  this  extremity  to  bear  with  its 
being  otherwise  for  a  little  while. 

One  thing  I  cannot  omit  here,  and  indeed  t 
thought  it  was  extraordinary ;  at  least  it  seemed 
a  remarkable  hand  of  divine  justice,  viz.  that  all 
the  predictors,  astrologers,  fortune-tellers,  and 
what  they  colled  cunning  men,  conjurors,  and  the 
like,  calculators  of  nativities,  and  dreamers  of 
dreams,  and  such  people,  were  gone  and  vanished, 
not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  a  great  number  of  them  fell  in 
the  heat  of  the  calamity,  having  ventured  to  stay 
upon  the  prospect  of  getting  great  estates ;  ana 
indeed  their  gain  was  but  too  neat  for  a  time, 
through  the  madness  and  folly  of  the  people ;  but 
now  they  were  silent,  many  of  them  went  to  their 
long  home,  not  able  to  foretell  their  own  fate,  or 
to  calculate  their  own  nativities;  some  have  been 
critical  enough  to  say  that  every  one  of  them 
died :  I  dare  not  affirm  that ;  but  this  I  must 
own,  that  I  never  heard  of  one  of  them  that  ever 
appeared  after  the  calamity  was  over. 

But  to  return  to  my  particular  observations 
during  this  dreadful  part  of  the  visitation.  I  am 
now  come,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, which  was  the  most  dreadfol  of  its  khid, 
I  believe,  that  London  ever  saw ;  for  by  all  the 
accounts  which  1  have  seen  of  the  preceding  visi- 
tations which  have  been  in  London,  nothing  has 
been  like  it;  the  number  In  the  weekly  bill 
amounting  to  almost  40,000  from  the  22d  of 
August  to  the  26th  of  September,  being  but  five 
weeks :  the  particulars  of  the  bills  are  as  follows, 
viz. 
From  August  the  22d  to  the  29th  -  7,496 
To  the  5th  of  September        -       -    8,252 

To  the  12th 7,690 

To  the  19th 8,297 

To  the  26th 6,460 


38,195 


This  was  a  prodigious  number  of  itself,  but  if 
I  should  add  the  reasons  which  1  have  to  believe 
that  this  account  was  deficient,  and  how  deficient 
it  was,  you  would  with  me  make  no  scruple  to 
believe  that  there  died  above  ten  thousand  a 
week  for  all  those  weeks,  one  week  with  another, 
and  a  proportion  for  several  weeks  both  before 
and  after.  The  coofoslon  among  the  people, 
especially  within  the  city,  at  that  time  was  inex- 
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presfllble ;  the  terror  was  so  great  at  last,  that  the 
courage  of  the  people  appointed  to  carry  away 
the  dead  began  to  fail  them ;  nay,  several  of  them 
died,  although  they  had  the  distemper  before  and 
were  recovered ;  and  some  of  them  dropped  dow  n 
when  they  have  been  carrying  the  bodies  even  at 
the  pitside,  and  just  ready  to  throw  them  in ; 
and  this  confusion  was  greater  in  the  city,  be- 
cause they  had  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  escaping,  and  thought  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  past ;  one  cart,  they  told  us,  going  up 
Shoreditch,  was  forsaken  of  the  drivers,  or  being 
left  to  one  man  to  drive,  he  died  in  the  street, 
and  the  horses  going  on,  overthrew  the  cart,  and 
left  the  bodies,  some  thrown  out  here,  some 
there,  in  a  dismal  manner ;  another  cart  was,  it 
seems,  found  in  the  great  pit  in  Finsbury  fields, 
the  driver  being  dead,  or  having  been  gone  and 
abandoned  it,  and  the  horses  running  too  near  it, 
the  cart  fell  in  and  drew  the  horses  in  also.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  driver  was  thrown  in  with 
it,  and  that  the  cart  fell  upon  him,  by  reason  his 
whip  was  seen  to  be  in  the  pit  among  the  bodies ; 
but  that,  I  suppose,  could  not  be  certain. 

In  our  parish  of  Aldgate  the  dead  carts  were 
several  times,  as  I  have  heard,  found  standing  at 
the  churchyard  gate,  full  of  dead  bodies,  but  nei* 
ther  bellman  nor  driver,  nor  any  one  else,  with  it ; 
neither  in  these  nor  in  many  other  cases  did  they 
know  what  bodies  they  had  in  their  cart,  for 
sometimes  they  were  let  down  with  ropes  out  of 
balconies  and  out  of  windows;  and  sometimes 
the  bearers  brought  them  to  the  cvt,  sometimes 
other  people ;  nor,  as  the  men  themselves  said, 
did  they  trouble  themselves  to  keep  any  account 
of  the  numbers. 

The  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  was  now  put 
to  the  utmost  trial,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  can 
never  be  enough  acknowledged  on  this  occasion 
also ;  whatever  expense  or  trouble  they  were  at, 
two  things  were  never  neglected  in  the  city  or 
suburbs  cither. 

First,— Provisions  were  always  to  be  had  in 
foil  plenty,  and  the  price  not  much  raised  neither, 
kar<uy  worth  speaking. 

Second, — No  dead  bodies  lay  unboried  or  un- 
covered ;  and  if  one  walked  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  another,  no  funeral,  or  sign  of  it,  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  day-time,  except  a  little,  as  I  have 
said  above,  in  the  three  first  weeks  in  September. 

This  last  article,  perhaps,  will  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, when  some  accounts  which  others  have 
published  since  that  shall  be  seen,  wherein  they 
say  that  the  dead  lay  unburied,  which  I  am 
assured  was  utterly  false ;  at  least,  if  it  had  been 
anywhere  so,  it  must  have  been  in  houses  where 
the  living  were  gone  from  the  dead,  having  found 
means,  as  I  have  observed,  to  escape,  and  where 
no  notice  was  given  to  the  officers ;  all  which 
amounts  to  nothing  at  all  in  the  case  in  hand  ; 
for  this  I  am  positive  in,  having  myself  been  em- 
ployed a  little  time  in  the  direction  of  that  part  in 
.the  parish  in  which  I  lived,  and  where  as  great  a 
desolation  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  as  was  anywhere.  I  say,  I  am  sure 
that  there  were  no  dead  bodies  remained  un- 
buried ;  that  is  to  say,  none  that  the  proper  offi- 
cers knew  of;  none  for  want  of  people  to  oarry 
them  off,  and  buriersto  put  them  into  the  ground 
and  cover  them;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  the 


argument;  for  what  night  lie  in  Imums  and 
holes,  as  In  Moses  and  Aaron  alley,  is  nothing; 
for  it  is  most  certain  they  were  buried  n  wooa  as 
they  were  fbund.  As  to  the  first  aiticla,  namely, 
of  provisions,  the  scarcity  or  deamMS;  thougii  I 
have  mentioned  it  before,  and  shall  speak  of  it 
again ;  yet  I  must  observe  here, 

First,^The  price  of  bread  in  partlcnlnr  was 
not  much  raised;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  viz.  in  the  first  week  in  March,  the  penny 
wheaten  loaf  was  ten  ounces  and  n  half;  aiad  in 
the  height  of  the  contagion,  it  was  to  be  had  at 
nine  ounces  and  a  half,  and  never  dearer,  no,  not 
all  that  season ;  and  about  the  begfnoing  of  No* 
vember  it  was  sold  at  ten  ounces  and  a  half 
again ;  the  like  of  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
heard  of  in  any  city  under  so  dreadfal  a  visitation 
before. 

Second, — Neithet  was  there  (which  I  won* 
dered  much  at)  any  want  of  bakers  or  ovens  kept 
open  to  supply  the  people  with  bread ;  but  this 
was  indeed  alleged  by  some  families,  viz.  that 
^heir  maid-servants  going  to  the  bakehouses  with 
their  dough  to  be  baked,  which  was  then  the 
custom,  sometimes  came  home  with  the  sickness, 
that  is  to  say,  the  plague  upon  them. 

In  all  this  dreawul  visitation  there  were,  as  I 
have  said  before,  but  two  pest-houses-  made  use 
of,  viz.  one  in  the  fields  beyond  Old  street,  and 
one  in  Westminster ;  neither  was  there  any  com* 
pulsion  used  in  carrying  people  thither ;  indeed 
there  was  no  need  of  compulfiott  in  the  case,  for 
there  were  thousands  of  poor  distressed  people, 
who  having  no  help,  or  conveniences,  or  supji^s 
but  of  charity,  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
been  carried  thither  and  been  taken  care  of, 
which  indeed  was  the  only  thing  that,  I  think, 
was  wanting  in  the  whole  public  management  of 
the  city ;  seeing  nobody  was  here  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  pest-house  but  where  money  was 
given,  or  security  for  money,  either  at  their  intro- 
ducing or  upon  their  being  cured  and  sent  ont ; 
for  very  many  were  sent  out  again  whole,  and 
very  good  physicians  were  appointed  to  those 
places,  so  that  many  people  did  very  well  there, 
of  which  I  sliali  make  mention  ogain.  The  prio- 
cipal  sort  of  people  sent  thither  were,  as  i  have 
said,  servants,  who  got  the  distemper  bv  going  of 
errands  to  fetch  necessaries  to  the  ftmiiiies  where 
they  Jived ;  and  who,  in  that  case,  if  they  came 
home  sick,  were  removed  to  preserve  tlis  rest  of 
the  house,  and  they  were  so  well  looked  after 
there  in  all  the  time  of  the  visitation,  that  there 
were  but  lad  buried  in  all  at  the  London  pest- 
house,  and  159  at  that  of  Wesiroinster. 

By  having  more  pest-houses,  1  am  fer  from 
meaning  a  forcing  all  people  into  suah  places. 
Had  the  shutting  up  of  houses  been  omitted,  and 
the  sick  hurried  out  of  their  dweUings  to  pest- 
bouses,  as  some  proposed,  it  seems  at  that  tim<>, 
as  well  as  since,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
much  worse  than  it  was ;  the  very  removing  the 
sick  would  have  been  a  spreading  of  the  infection, 
and  the  rather  because  that  removing  could  not 
effectually  clear  the  house  where  the  sick  per- 
son  was  of  the  distemper;  and  tlie  rest  of  the 
family  being  then  left  at  liberty,  would  certainly 
spread  it  among  others. 

The  methods  also  ki  private  families,  which 
would  have  been  universally  used  to  have  con- 
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ccaled  the  distemper,  bo4  to  have  concealed  the 
penoDs  beli^  aicK,  would  have  been  such  that 
the  diiteniper  would  sometimes  have  seized  a 
whols  fuu\j  before  any  visitors  or  examiners 
could  have  known  of  it  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prod%ious  nmnbers  which  would  have  been  sick 
at  a  time  would  have  exoeeded  all  the  capacitv  of 
pabUc  pest-houses  to  receive  them,  or  of  public 
ofiasrs  u>  discover  and  remove  thMn. 

This  was  well  considered  in  those  days,  and  I 
hsvt  beard  them  talk  of  it  often.  The  magis- 
trates had  OMOgh  to  do  to  bring  people  to  sub- 
mit to  having,  their  hoosea  shot  up*  and  many 
ways  they  deceived  the  watchmen  and  got  out, 
as  I  have  obeorved ;  but  that  difficulty  made  it 
appsreot  that  they  would  have  found  it  irapracti* 
cable  to  have  gone  the  other  way  to  work ;  for 
they  eould  never  have  forced  the  sick  people  out 
of  their  beds,  and  out  of  their  dwellings :  it  must 
not  have  been  my  lord  mayor's  officers,  but  an 
amy  of  officers,  that  must  have  attempted  it ; 
and  the  people  on  the  other  hand  would  have 
beeo  enraged  and  deaperatCy  and  would  have 
killed  those  that  should  have  offered  to  have 
meddled  with  them,  or  with  their  children  and 
reiatioas,  whatever  had  befallen  them  for  it ;  so 
that  they  would  have  made  the  people,  who,  as  it 
wa%  were  in  the  most  terrible  distraction  Imagi- 
aaUe— I  say,  they  would  have  made  them  stark 
mad ;  whereas  the  magistrates  found  it  proper  on 
several  occasiona  to  treat  them  with  lenity  and 
compassion,  and  not  ariih  violence  and  terror, 
Mich  as  dragging  the  sick  out  of  their  houses,  or 
oUigii^  thm  to  remove  themselves,  would  have 
beeo. 

This  leads  me  again  to  mention  the  time  when 
the  plague  first  began,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  be- 
came certain  that  it  would  spread  over  the  whole 
tows,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  better  sort  of 
people  (Srst  to<^  the  alarm,  and  began  to  hurry 
tbenudves  oo^  of  town ;  it  was  true,  as  I  ob- 
served m  its  plaoe,  that  the  throng  was  so  great, 
and  the  coaefaes,  horses,  waggons,  and  carts  were 
so  maav,  driving  and  draggipg  the  people  away, 
that  it  looked  aa  if  all  the  city  was  runninff  away, 
and  had  any  regulations  been  published  that  had 
beea  terrifying  at  that  time,  especially  such  as 
woold  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  people  otherwise 
than  Uiey  would  dinposp  of  themselves,  it  would 
have  put  both  the  eity  and  suburbs  into  the  ut- 
most confosion. 

But  the  magistrates  wisdy  caused  the  people 

to  be  encouraged,  made  very  good  by-laws  for 

the  regnlaUng  the  cftitens,  keeping  good  order  hi 

the  streets,  and  making  everything  as  eligible  as 

I  posdUe  to  all  aoita  of  people. 

I      la  the  fint  piaea,  the  lord  mayor  and  the  she- 

nfia,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  a  oertain  number 

of  the  ponmKMi  cQuncUmaa,  or  their  deputies, 

cane  tp  a  nesolution  and  published  It ;  vis.^ 

.  "  That  piey  would  not  .quit  the  city  themselves, 

I  bat  that  they  would  he  always  at  hand  for  the 

'  prsierying  gpod  order  in  owery  place,  and  for  the 

doing  justice  on  all  occasions ;  as  also  for  the  dis- 

tnbnting  the  publfe  charity  to  the  poor;  and,  in 

a  word,  for  the  doing  the  duty  and  discbaiging 

tbe  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  citizens  to  the 

atmost  of  their  power." 
In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  the  lord  mavoir, 

dieriffs,  &c.,  hdd  councils  every  day  more  or  less 


for  making  such  dispositions  as  they  found  need- 
ful for  prcserviog  the  civil  peace;  and  though 
thev  used  the  people  with  all  posiible  gentleness 
and  clemency,  yet  all  manner  of  presumptuous 
rogues,  such  as  thieves,  house-breakers,  plun- 
derers of  the  dead  or  of  the  sick,  were  duJy 
punished,  and  several  declarations  were  cootinu- 
allv  published  by  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  against  such. 

Also  all  constables  and  churchwardens  were 
enjoined  to  stay  In  the  city  upon  severe  penalties, 
or  to  depute  such  able  and  sufficient  housekeepers 
as  the  deputy  aldermen  or  common  coundlmen  of 
the  precinct  should  approve,  and  for  whom  they 
should  give  security ;  and  also  security,  in  case 
of  mortality,  that  they  would  forthwith  constitute 
other  constables  hi  their  stead. 

These  things  re-established  the  minds  of  the 
people  very  much,  especially  in  the  first  of  their 
fright,  when  they  talked  of  making  so  universal  a 
flight,  that  the  citv  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  bebig  entirely  deserted  of  its  hihabitants,  ex- 
cept the  poor ;  and  the  country  of  being  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  the  multitude.  Nor 
were  the  magistrates  deficient  in  performhng  their 
part  as  boldly  as  thev  promised  it ;  for  my  lord 
mayor  and  the  shenfls  were  continually  in  the 
streets,  and  at  places  of  the  greatest  danger,  and 
though  they  did  not  care  for  having  too  great  a 
resort  of  people  crowding  about  them,  yet  in 
emeigent  cases  they  never  denied  the  people  ac- 
cess to  them,  and  heard  vrith  patience  all  their 
grievances  and  complaints ;  my  lord  mayor  had 
a  low  gallery  built  on  purpose  in  his  hall,  where 
he  stood  a  little  removed  from  the  crowd  when 
any  complaint  oame  to  be  heard,  that  he  might 
appear  with  as  much  safety  as  possible. 

Likewise  the  proper  officers,  called  my  k>rd 
mayor's  officers,  constantly  attended  in  their 
turns,  as  they  were  in  waiting;  and  if  any  of 
them  were  sick  or  infected,  as  some  of  them  were, 
others  were  instantly  employed  to  fill  up  and 
officiate  in  their  places,  till  it  waa  known  whether 
the  other  should  live  or  die. 

In  lika  manner  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen  did 
in  their  several  stations  and  wards,  where  they 
were  placed  by  office,  and  the  sheriffs'  ofl^rs  or 
Serjeants  were  appoioted  to  receive  orders  from 
the  respective  aldermen  in  their  turn,  so  that 
justice  was  executed  in  all  cases  without  inter- 
ruption. In  the  next  place,  it  was  one  of  their 
I  particular  cares  to  see  the  orders  for  the  freedom 
of  tbe  markets  observed ;  and  in  this  part  either 
the  lord  mayor,  or  one  or  both  of  the  sheriffs, 
were  every  market-day  on  horseback  to  see  their 
orders  executed,  and  to  see  that  the  country 
people  had  all  possible  encouragement  and  free- 
dom  in  their  coming  to  the  markets  and  going 
back  agah),  and  that  no  nuisances  or  frightful 
objects  sliould  be  seen  in  the  streets  to  terrify 
them  or  make  them  unwilling  to  come.  Also  the 
bakers  were  taken  under  particular  order,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Bakers'  Company  was,  with  his 
court  of  assistants,  directed  to  see  the  order  of 
my  lord  mayor  for  their  regulation  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  the  due  assize  of  bread,  which  was 
weekly  appointed  by  my  lord  mayor,  observed, 
and  aH  tne  bakers  were  obliged  to  keep  their 
ovens  going  constantly,  on  pahi  of  losing  the  pri- 
vBeges  of  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London* 
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By  this  meant  bread  was  always  to  be  had  in 
plenty,  and  as  cheap  as  usual,  as  I  said  above ; 
and  provisions  were  never  wanting  in  the  mar- 
kets, even  to  such  a  degree  that  I  often  won- 
dered  at  it,  and  reproached  myself  ^ith  being  so 
timorous  and  cautious  in  stirring  abroad,  when 
the  country  people  came  freely  and  boldly  to 
market,  as  if  there  had  been  no  manner  of  infec- 
tion in  the  city,  or  danger  of  catching  it 

It  was  indeed  one  admirable  piece  of  conduct 
in  the  said  magistrates,  that  the  streets  were 
kept  constantly  clear  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
frightful  objects,  dead  bodies,  or  any  such  things 
as  were  indecent  or  unpleasant,  unless  where  any- 
body fell  down  suddenly  or  died  in  the  streets,  as 
I  have  said  above,  and  these  were  geocrally 
covered  with  some  doth  or  blanket,  or  removed 
Into  the  next  churchward  till  night:  all  the  need* 
ful  works  that  carried  terror  with  them,  that 
were  both  dismal  and  dangerous,  were  done  in 
the  night ;  if  any  diseased  bodies  were  removed, 
or  dead  bodies  buried,  or  infected  clothes  burnt, 
it  was  done  in  the  night;  and  all  the  bodies 
which  were  thrown  into  the  great  pits  in  the 
several  churchyards  or  burying-grounds,  as  has 
been  observed,  were  so  removed  in  the  niffht, 
and  everything  was  covered  and  closed  before 
day,  so  that  in  the  day-time  there  was  not  the 
least  signal  of  the  calamity  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of,  except  what  was  to  be  observed  from  the 
emptiness  of  the  streets,  and  sometimes  from  the 
passionate  outcries  and  lamentations  of  the  peo- 
ple out  at  their  windows,  and  from  the  numbers 
of  houses  and  shops  shut  up. 

Nor  was  the  siltaoe  and  emptiness  of  the  street 
so  much  in  the  dty  at  in  the  out-parts,  except 
just  at  one  particular  time,  when,  as  I  hare  wen- 
tinned,  the  plague  came  east,  and  spread  overall 
the  city :  it  was  indeed  a  merciful  disposition  of 
God,  that  as  the  plague  began  at  one  end  of  the 
town  first,  as  has  been  observed  at  large,  so  it 
proceeded  progressively  to  other  parts,  and  did 
not  come  on  this  way  or  eastward  till  it  had  spent 
its  fnry  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  $  and  so  as 
it  came  on  one  way  it  abated  another ;  for  ex« 
ample :« 

It  began  at  St  Gileses  and  the  Westminster  end 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  in  its  height  in  all  that 
part  by  about  the  middle  of  July,  viz.,  in  St 
Giles's-in-thc- Fields,  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  St 
Clement's  Danes,  St  Martin's-in- the- Fields,  and 
in  Westminster ;  the  latter  end  of  July  it  de- 
creased in  those  parishes,  and,  coming  east,  it 
increased  prodigiously  in  Cripplegate,  St  Sepul- 
chre's. St  James's  Clerkenwell,  and  St  Bride's 
and  Aldersgate.  While  it  was  in  all  these  parishes 
the  city  and  all  the  parishes  of  the  Southwark 
side  of  the  water,  and  all  Stepney,  Whitechapel, 
Aldgate,  Wapping,  and  Ratdiff,  were  very  little 
touched  ;  so  tnat  people  went  about  their  busi- 
ness unconcerned,  carried  on  their  trades,  kept 
open  their  shops,  and  conversed  freely  with  one 
another  in  all  the  dty,  the  east  and  north-eost 
suburbs,  and  in  Southwark,  almost  as  if  the 
plague  had  not  been  among  us. 

Even  when  the  north  and  north-west  suburbs 
were  fully  infected,  viz.  Cripplegate,  Clerkenwell, 
Bithopsgate,  and  Shoreditch,  yet  still  all  the  rest 
were  tolerably  wdl :  for  example  :— 


From  the  25th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August 
the  bill  stood  thus  of  all  diseases:-* 

St  Giles's,  Cripplegate       ...  554 

St  Sepulchre's 250 

Clerkenwell 103 

Bishopsgate 116 

Shoreditch 110 

Stepney  Pnrish 127 

Aidgato 92 

Whitechapcl 104 

All  the  07  Ptvishes  within  the  walls    .  228 

AU  the  Parishes  In  Southwark  .        .  205 

So  that,  in  short,  there  died  more  that  week  in 
the  two  parishes  of  Cripplegate  and  St  Sepnl- 
chre's  by  49  than  all  the  dty,  all  the  east  suburbs, 
and  all  the  Southwark  parishes  put  together: 
this  caused  the  reputation  of  the  city's  health  io  ' 
continue  all  over  England,  and  especially  in  the 
counties  and  markets  adjacent,  from  whence  our 
supply  of  provisions  chiefly  came,  even  much 
longer  than  that  health  itself  continued;  for 
when  the  people  came  into  the  streets  finom  the 
country  by  Shoreditch  and  Bishopsgate,  or  by 
Old  street  and  Smithfield,  they  would  see  the 
out-streets  empty,  and  the  houses  and  shops 
shut,  and  the  few  people  that  were  stirring  there 
walk  in  the  middle  of  the  streets ;  but  when  they 
came  within  the  city,  there  things  looked  better, 
and  the  markets  and  shops  were  open,  and  the 
people  walking  about  the  streets  as  usuid,  though 
not  quite  so  many ;  and  this  continued  till  the  laU 
ter  endof  August  and  the  beginning  of  September. 

But  then  the  case  altered  quite,  the  distemper 
abated  in  the  west  and  north-west  parishes,  and 
the  weight  of  the  infection  lay  on  the  city  and 
the  eastern  suburbs,  and  the  Southwark  side, 
and  this  in  a  frightful  manner. 

Then  indeed  the  dty  began  to  look  dismal, 
shops  to  be  riiut,  and  the  streets  desolate ;  in  the 
high  street  faideed  necessity  made  people  stir 
abroad  on  many  occasions ;  and  there  would  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  a  pretty  many  people, 
but  hi  the  momiuffs  and  evenings  scarce  any 
to  be  seen  even  there,  no,  not  in  Comhill  and 
Cheapside. 

These  observations  of  mine  wore  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  for 
those  weeks,  an  abstract  of  which,  as  they  re- 
spect the  parishes  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
as  they  make  the  calculations  I  speak  of  very 
evident,  take  at  follows: 

The  weekly  bill  which  makes  oat  this  decrease 
of  the  burials  in  the  west  and  north  tide  of  the 
dty,  ttands  thus  :— 

St  Giles's,  Cripplegate 

St  Giles's  in  the  Fields 

Clerkenwell 

St  Sepulchre's  . 

St  Leonard,  Sboreditoh 

Stepney  Parish 


•  456 

.  140 

.  77 

.  214 

.  183 

.     716 

Akigat^ 623 

Whitechapel SQQ 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls    .  1,403 
In  the  8  Paritheton  Southwark  side    1,636 
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S      Here  is  a  strange  change  of  things  indeed,  and 

I  a  sad  change  it  was,  and  had  it  held  for  two 

months  more  than  it  did,  very  few  people  would 

;  have  been  left  alive :  but  then  such,  I  aay,  was 

the  merciful  disposition  of  God,  that  when  it  was 

'  thus  the  west  and  north  part,  which  had  been  so 

drfsdfally  visited  at  first,  grew,  as  you  see,  much 

I  better;  and  as  the  people  disappeared  here,  they 

began  to  look  abroad  again  there  ;  and  the  next 

,  week  or  two  altered  it  still  more,  that  is,  more  to 

I  the  encouragement  of  the  other  part  of  the  town ; 

I  for  example:— 

ii      From  the  19th  of  September  to  the  26th. 
'i     St  GUes^s,  Cripplegate        ...    277 
St  Giles's  in  die  Fields  ..119 

Clerkenwell 76 

St  Sepulchre'a 193 

St  Leonard,  Shorcditcb      .  .146 

I      Stepney  Parish  .        .        .         .616 

I      Aldgate 4f)6 

VVhitechapcl 346 

In  the  97  Parishes  within  the  walls    .  1,268 
In  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwark  side     1,390 

jj  4^ 

'         From  the  26th  of  September  to  the  8d  of 

I  October: — 

,     St  Giles's,  Cripplcgato 

I     St  Giles's  in  the  Fields 

Clerkenwell       .        .        •        . 

St  Sepulchre's  .... 

St  Leonard,  Shorcditch      . 

Stepoey  Parish 

Aldgate 

Wbitechapel       .... 
In  the  97  Parishet  within  the  walls  . 
In  the  8  Parishes  on  Southwark  side 


And  now  the  misery  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
said  east  and  south  parts,  was  complete  indeed ; 
for  as  yon  see  the  weight  of  the  distemper  lay 
upon  those  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  city,  the 
eight  parishes  over  the  river,  with  the  parishes 
of  Aldgate,  Whitechapel,  and  Stepney,  and  this 
was  the  time  that  the  bills  came  up  to  such  a 
monstrous  height  as  that  I  mentioned  before ; 
and  that  eight  or  nine,  and,  as  I  believe,  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  a  week,  died ;  for  it  is  my  settled 
opinion,  that  they  never  could  come  at  any  just 
account  of  the  numbers,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  given  already. 

Nay,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  who 
hu  since  published  in  Latin  an  account  of  those 
fines,  and  of  his  observations,  says,  that  in  one 
week  there  died  twelve  thousand  people,  and 
that  particularly  there  died  four  thousand  in  one 
night ;  though  I  do  not  remember  that  there  ever 
vu  any  such  particular  night  so  remarkably 
fatal  as  thai  such  a  number  died  in  it :  however, 
all  this  confirms  what  I  have  said  above  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  &c.  of  which 
I  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

And  here  let  roe  take  leave  to  enter  again, 
though  it  may  seem  a  repetition  of  circumstances, 
into  a  description  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  city  itself,  and  of  those  parts  where  1  lived 


at  this  particular  time :  the  city  and  those  other 
parts,  notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  of 
people  that  were  gone  into  the  country,  was 
vastly  full  of  people,  and  perhaps  the  fuller,  be- 
cause people  had  for  a  longtime  a  strong  belief  that 
t  he  plague  would  not  come  into  the  city  nor  into 
Southwark,  no,  nor  into  Wapping  or  RatclifTaf 
all ;  nay,  such  was  the  assurance  of  the  people 
on  that  head,  that  many  removed  from  the  sub- 
urbs  on  the  west  and  north  sides  into  those 
eastern  and  south  sides,  as  for  safety,  and,  as  I 
verily  believe,  carried  the  plogue  amongst  them 
there,  perhaps  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  had  it. 

Here  also  I  ought  to  leave  a  further  mark  for 
the  use  of  posterity,  concerning  the  manner  of 
people's  infecting  one  another,  namely,  that  it  wns 
not  the  sick  people  only  from  whom  the  plnp^ue 
was  immediately  received  by  others  that  wore 
sound,  but  the  well.  To  explain  myself:  by  the 
sick  people  I  mean  those  who  were  known  to  be 
sick,  had  taken  their  beds,  had  been  under  cure, 
or  had  swellings  and  tumours  upon  them,  and 
the  like ;  these  everybody  could  beware  of,  they 
were  either  in  their  beds  or  in  such  condition  as 
could  not  be  concealed. 

By  the  well  I  mean  such  as  had  received  the 
contagion,  and  had  it  really  upon  them  and  in 
their  blood,  yet  did  not  show  the  consequences 
of  it  in  their  countenances,  nay,  even  were  not 
sensible  of  it  themselves,  as  many  were  not  for 
several  days.  These  breathed  death  in  every 
place  and  upon  everybo^  who  came  near  them ; 
nay,  their  very  clothes  retained  the  infection, 
their  hands  would  infect  the  things  they  touched, 
especially  if  they  were  warm  and  sweaty,  and 
they  were  generally  apt  to  sweat  too. 

Now  it  was  impossible  to  know  these  people, 
nor  did  they  sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  know 
themselves  to  be  infected  :  these  were  the  people 
that  so  often  dropped  down  and  fainted  in  the 
streets ;  for  oftentimes  they  would  go  about  the 
streets  to  the  last,  till  on  a  sudden  they  would 
sweat,  grow  faint,  sit  down  at  a  door,  and  die. 
It  is  true,  finding  themselves  thus,  they  would 
struggle  hard  to  get  home  to  their  own  doors,  or 
at  other  times  would  be  just  able  to  go  into  their 
houses  and  die  instantly;  other  times  they  would 
go  about  till  they  had  the  very  tokens  come  out 
upon  them,  and  yet  not  know  it,  nnd  would  die 
in  an  hour  or  two  after  they  came  home,  but  be 
well  as  long  as  they  were  abroad.  These  were 
the  dangerous  people  ;  these  were  the  people  of 
whom  the  well  people  ought  to  have  been  afraid ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  impossible  to 
know  them. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  in  a 
visitation  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague 
by  the  utmost  human  vigilance,  viz.,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  the  infected  people  from  the 
sound ;  or  that  the  infected  people  should  per. 
fectly  know  themselves.  I  knew  a  man  who 
conversed  freely  in  London  all  the  season  of  the 
plague  in  1665,  and  kept  about  him  an  antidote 
or  cordinl,  on  purpose  to  tnke  when  he  thought 
himself  in  nny  danger,  and  he  had  such  a  rule  to 
know,  or  have  warning  of  the  dnngcr  by,  an  in- 
deed I  never  met  with  before  or  since ;  how  far 
it  may  be  depended  on  I  know  not.  He  had  a 
j  wound  in  his  leg,  and  whenever  he  came  among 
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any  people  that  were  not  sound,  and  the  infec< 
t(on  began  to  affect  him,  he  said  he  could  know 
it  by  that  signal,  viz.,  that  his  woapi  in  his  leg 
would  amarty  and  look  pale  and  white;  so  as 
soon  as  ever  he  felt  it  smart  it  was  time  for  him 
to  withdraw,  or  to  take  eare  of  himself,  taking 
hit  drink,  wlUch  he  always  carried  about  him  for 
that  purpose.  Now  it  seems  he  found  his  wound 
would  smart  many  times  when  he  was  in  com- 
pany  with  such  who  thought  themselves  to  be 
sound,  and  who  appeared  so  to  one  another;  but 
he  would  presently  rise  up,  and  s|iy  publicly, — 
<*  Friends,  here  is  somebody  in  the  room  that  has 
the  plague  ;'*  and  so  Would  immediatelv  break  up 
the  company.  Thb  was  indeed  a  faithful  moni- 
tor to  all  people,  that  the  plague  is  not  to  be 
avoided  by  those  that  converse  promiscuously  in 
a  town  infected,  and  people  have  it  when  uiey 
know  it  not,  and  that  they  likewise  give  it  to 
others  when  they  know  not  that  they  have  it 
themselves ;  and  in  this  case  shutting  up  the  well 
or  removing  the  sick  will  not  do  it,  unless  they 
can  go  back  and  shut  up  all  those  that  the  sick 
had  conversed  with,  even  before  they  knew  them- 
selves  to  be  sick,  and  none  knows  how  far  to 
carry  that  back,  or  where-  to  stop ;  for  none 
knows  when,  or  where,  or  how  they  may  have 
received  the  infection,  or  fh>m  whom. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  which  makes  so 
many  people  talk  of  the  air  being  corrupted  and 
infected,  and  that  thev  need  not  be  cautious  of 
whom  they  converse  with,  for  that  the  contagion 
was  in  the  air.    I  have  seen  them  in  strange  agi- 
~  tations  and  surprises  on  this  account     "  I  have 
never  come  near  any  inlSected  body !"  says  the 
disturbed  person,  **  I  have  conversed  with  none 
but  sound  healthy  people,  and  yet  I  have  gotten 
the  distemper  T — **  I  am  sure  I  am  struck  from 
heaven.'*  says  another,  and  he  falls  to  the  serious 
part.    Again,  the  first  goes  on  exclaiming,  '*  I 
have  come  near  no  infection,  or  any  infected  per- 
son;  I  am  sure  it  is  in  the  air :  we  draw  in  death 
when  we  breathe,  and  therefore  it  is  the  hand  of 
God ;  there  is  no  withstanding  it."   And  this  at 
last  made  many  people,  being  hardened  to  the 
danger,  grow  less  concerned  at  it,  and  less  can. 
tious  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  time,  and  when 
it  was  come  to  its  height,  than  they  were  at  first ; 
then,  with  a  kind  of  a  Turkish  predestinarianism, 
they  would  say,  if  it  pleased  God  to  strike  them 
it  was  all  one  whether  they  went  abroad  or  stayed 
at  home,  they  could  not  escape  it,  and  therefore 
they  went  boldly  about,  even  into  infected  houses 
and  infected  company,  visited  sick  people,  and,  in 
short,  lay  in  the  beds  with  their  wives  or  rela- 
tions when  they  were  infected ;  and  what  was  the 
consequence  but  the  same  that  is  the  conse- 
quence in  Turkey,  and  in  those  countries  where 
they  do  those  things :  namely,  that  they  were  in- 
fected  too,  and  died  by  hundreds  and  thousands? 
I  would  be  far  from  lessening  the  awe  of  the 
judgments  of  God,  and  the  reverence  to  his  Pro- 
vidence, which  ought  always  to  be  on  our  minds 
on  such  occasions  as  these ;  doubtless  the  visi- 
tation itself  ia  a  stroke  from  heaven  upon  a  city, 
or  country,  or  nation  where  it  falls ;  a  messenger 
of  his  vengeance,  and  a  loud  call  to  that  n.ition, 
or  country,  or  city,  to  humiliation  and  repentance, 
according  to  that  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  xviii, 
7,  8.  "  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning 


a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom  to  pluck  up. 
and  to  pull  down,  and  destroy  it :  if  that  nation 
against  whom  I  have  pronounced  turn  fmn  th^ir 
evil,  I  wfll  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do 
unto  them."  Now  to  prompt  due  impressions  of 
the  awe  of  God  on  the  minds  of  men  on  such  oo- 
casions,  and  not  to  lessen  them,  it  is  that  I  have 
left  those  minutes  upon  record. 

I  say,  therefore,  I  reflect  upon  no  man  for  put- 
ting the  reason  of  those  things  upon  the  imme- 
diate  hand  of  God,  and  the  appofhtment  and 
direction  of  his  Providence ;  nay,  on  the  contrary, 
there  were  many  wonderful  delivenmoes  of  per« 
sons  from  infoction,  and  doliveranoes  of  persons 
when  Infected,  which  intimate  singular  and  re- 
markable Providence  in  the  partleular  instances 
to  which  they  refer ;  and  I  esteem  my  ov^n  deli- 
veranoe  to  be  one  next  to  miracnlous,  and  do  re- 
cord it  with  thankfulness. 

But  when  I  am  speaking  of  the  plague  as  a 
distemper  arising  from  natural  causes,  we  must 
consider  it  as  it  was  really  propagated  by  natural 
means,  nor  is  it  at  all  the  less  a  judgment  for  its 
being  under  the  conduct  of  human  causes  and 
effects ;  for  as  the  divine  power  has  formed  the 
whole  scheme  of  nature,  and  maintains  nature  in 
its  course,  so  the  same  power  thinks  fit  to  let  his 
own  actings  with  men,  whether  of  mercy  or  judg- 
ment, to  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natural 
causes,  and  he  is  pleased  to  act  by  those  natural 
causes  as  the  ordinary  means ;  excepting  and  re. 
serving  to  himself  nevertheless  a  power  to  act  in 
a  supernatural  way  when  he  sees  occasion.  Now 
it  is  evident  that,  in  the  ease  of  an  infection,  there 
is  no  yparent  extraordinary  occasion  for  super, 
natural  operation,  but  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
things  appears  sufficiently  armed,  and  made 
capable  of  all  the  effects  that  heaven  usuaUy  di- 
rects by  a  contagion.  Among  these  causes  and 
effects  this  of  the  secret  conveyance  of  infoction, 
imperceptible  and  unavoidable,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  execute  the  fierceness  of  divine  ven- 
geance, without  putting  it  upon  supematurals 
and  u)iracles. 

The  acute,  penetrating  nature  of  the  disettse 
itself  was  such,  and  the  infection  was  received  so 
imperceptibly,  that  the  most  exact  caution  could 
not  secure  us  while  in  the  place ;  but  I  must  be 
allowed  to  believe,  and  I  have  so  many  examples 
fresh  in  my  memory,  to  convince  me  of  it,  that  I 
think  none  can  redst  their  evidence;  T  say,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  believe,  that  no  one  in  this 
whole  nation  ever  received  the  sickness  or  infec- 
tion but  who  received  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
infection  from  somebod},  or  the  clothes,  or  touch, 
or  stench  of  somebody  that  was  infected  before. 

The  manner  of  its  coming  first  to  London 
proves  this  also.  vtx.  by  goods  brought  over  from 
Holland,  and  brought  thither  from  the  Levant ; 
the  first  breidcing  of  it  out  in  a  house  in  Long 
Acre,  where  those  goods  were  earned  and  first 
opened ;  its  spreading  from  that  house  to  other 
houses  by  the  visible  unwary  conversing  with 
those  who  were  sick,  and  the  infecting  the  pariah 
officers  who  wc^  employed  about  persons  dead, 
and  the  like.  These  are  known  uthorities  for 
this  great  foundation  point,  that  it  went  on  and 
proceeded  from  person  to  person,  and  from  hous«> 
to  house,  and  no  otherwise.  In  the  first  house 
that  was  infected  there  died  four  persons;    o 
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ofighbow,  keirinK  ikemistrett  of  tbe  first  house 
wti  liek,  went  to  Tirit  her,  and  west  home  and 
give  the  dfiteiiiper  to  ber  faoiUj,  and  died»  and 
aHberhoeaehoM.  AmUitercaUed  to  pray  with 
the  flnt  sick  poftoo  in  the  aecond  house,  was 
said  to  steken  tenodialelr  and  die,  with  several 
awre-in  his  honaa  Then  the  physici^s  t>egan  to 
consider,  Ibr  they  did  not  at  first  dream  of  «  general 
ooatsfiott ;  bat  the  phyaioians  being  sent  to  in- 
speotthe  bedlea,  tlwf  aoared  the  people  that  it 
WIS  neither  masv  or  leas  than  the  plague,  with  all 
iu  tenVjb^  partienlan,  and  that  it  threatened 
aa  anffenal  taht/Oum,  so  many  people  having 
alrMdyeonvenad  with  the  sick  or  distompered, 
aad  havimf ,  aa  might  be  enppoaed,  received  In- 
fection fl^im  them,  that  it  would  be  hnpossible  to 
pat  a  step  to  it. 

Here  the  opfnioii  of  the  phyridant  agreed  with 
myobservatioD  aftarwarda,  uuaely,  that  the  dan- 
ger was  spreading  kisenaibly  (  for  the  sick  could 
infect  Bone  but  those  that  came  within  reach  of 
the  liek  penoo*  but  that  one  man,  who  mar  have 
really  raeeived  the  infection,  and  knows  it  not, 
but  gees  abroad  and  about  as  a  sound  person, 
msygive  the  frfagoe  toathousand  people,  and 
tbe^^  to  graatar  nnmbera  in  proportion,  and 
neither  the  person  givfaig  the  infection,  nor  the 
pemns  rseeivlBg  it,  know  anything  of  it,  and 
perhaps  not  fed  the  effbem  of  it  for  several  days 
after. 

Per  eiample  :•— Many  persons  in  the  time  of 
this  visitation  never  peroeived  that  they  were  in- 
fected  tfll  they  fiMiad,  to  their  unspeakable  sur- 
pnsB^  tbe  tokena  oome  out  upon  them*  after  which 
they  seklomlivad  six  hours  t  for  those  spots  they 
called  tbe  tokens  were  really  gangrene  spots,  or 
oortified  flesh  In  small  knobs  as  broad  as  a  little 
iliver  penny,  and  bard  as  a  pieoe  of  callus  or 
iiorD ;  m  that  when  the  disease  was  come  up  to 
that  length,  there  was  nothing  oould  follow  but 
eertaia  death,  and  yet,  as  I  said,  they  knew  no- 
thing of  their  iMing  infected,  nor  found  them- 
selves so  mnoh  aa  out  of  order  till  those  mortal 
marka  were  upon  them;  but  everybody  must 
allow  that  they  were  infected  in  a  high  degree 
before,  and  must  have  been  so  some  time,,  and 
eon«eqnently  their  breath,  their  sweat,  their  very 
dothes,  were  contagious  for  many  days  before. 

This  oeesMioBed  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  which 
phriiaans  woold  have  much  more  opportunity  to 
renember  than  I ;  but  some  came  within,  the 
compass  of  my  observation  or  hearing,  of  which 
lihaUnamoafew. 

A  certain  citlian  who  had  lived  safe  and  un* 
toeehed  till  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
weight  of  the  distemper  lay  more  in  the  citv  than 
it  had  done  before,  was  mighty  cheerful,  and 
nsMthing  too  bold,  as  I  think  it  was,  in  bis  talk 
of  hew  acenre  ho  was»  how  cautious  he  had  been, 
lad  bow  he  had  never  oome  near  any  sick  bodjr : 
■fs  another  oitisea  (a  neighbour  of  his)  to  him 

oae  day,  ■*  Do  not  be  too  confident,  Mr ,  it 

it  hard  to  say  who  is  sick  and  who  is  well ;  for 
«e  aee  men  alive  and  well,  to  outward  JPP^Ar- 
viee,  one  boor,  and  dead  the  next.'*^**  That  is 
tme,**  says  the  first  man,  for  he  was  not  a  man 
pmomptaonaly  secure,  but  had  escaped  a  long 
whae,  and  men,  aa  I  have  said  above,  especially 
io  Che  city,  began  to  be  over  easy  on  that  score. 
''That  is  trae,**  sayahe,  "  I  do  not  think  myself 


secure ;  but  I  hope  I  have  not  been  io  company 
with  any  person  tnat  there  has  been  any  danger 
in."—"  No !"  says  his  neip^hbour,  •*  was  not  you 
at  tlie  Bull  Head  tavern,  m  Gracechurch  street, 

with  Mr  ,  the  night  before  last?"—"  Yes," 

aays  the  first,  **  I  was ;  but  there  was  nobody 
there  that  we  bad  any  reason  to  think  danger- 
ous.** Upon  which  his  neighbour  said  no  more, 
being  unwilling  to  surprise  him ;  but  this  made 
him  more  inquisitive,  and  as  his  neighbour  ap- 
peared  backward,  he  was  the  more  impatient, 
and,  in  a  kind  of  warmth,  says  he  aloud,  "  Why, 
he  is  not  dead,  is  he  ?**  Upon  which  his  neigh- 
bour still  was  silent,  but  cast  up  his  eyes,  and 
said  something  to  himself;  at  which  the  first 
citisen  turned  pale,  and  said  no  more  but  this, 
**  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  too,**  and  went  home 
immediately,  and  sent  for  a  neighbouring  apo- 
thecary to  give  him  something  preventive,  for  he 
had  not  yet  found  himself  ill ;  but  the  apothecary 
opening  his  breast,  fetched  a  sigh,  and  said  no 
more  but  this,  '*  Look  up  to  God  ;'*  and  the  man 
died  in  a  few  hours. 

Now  let  any  man  judge,  from  a  ease  like  this, 
if  it  18  possible  for  the  regulations  of  magistrates^ 
either  by  shutting  up  the  sick  or  removing  them, 
to  stop  an  infection  which  spreads  itscdf  from 
man  to  man  even  while  they  are  perfectly  well 
and  insensible  of  its  approach,  and  may  be  so  for 
many  days. 

It  may  be  proper  to  ask  here  how  long  it  may 
be  supposed  men  might  have  the  seeds  of  the 
contagion  In  them  before  it  discovered  itself  in 
this  fatal  manner,  and  how  long  they  might  go 
about  seemingly  whole,  and  yet  be  contagious  to 
all  those  that  came  near  them.  I  believe  the 
most  experienced  physicians  cannot  answer  this 
question  directly  any  more  than  I  can;  and 
something  an  ordinary  observer  may  take  notice 
of,  which  may  pass  their  observation.  The  opi- 
nion of  physicians  abroad  seems  to  be,  that  it 
may  lie  dormant  in  the  spirits,  or  in  the  blood- 
vessels, a  very  considerable  time;  why  else  do 
thev  exact  a  quarantine  of  those  who  come  into 
their  harbours  and  ports  from  suspected  places  ? 
Forty  days  Is,  one  would  think,  too  long  for  na- 
ture to  straggle  with  such  an  enemy  as  this  and 
not  conquer  it  or  yield  to  it;  but  I  could  not 
think  by  my  own  observation  that  they  can  be 
infected,  so  as  to  be  contagious  to  others,  above 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days  at  furthest ;  and  on  that 
score  it  was,  that  when  a  house  was  shut  up  in 
the  city,  and  any  one  had  died  of  the  plague,  but 
nobody  appeared  to  be  ill  in  the  family  for  six- 
teen or  eighteen  days  after,  they  were  not  so 
strict  but  that  they  would  connive  at  their  going 
privately  abroad;  nor  would  people  be  much 
afraid  of  them  afterwards,  but  rather  think  they 
were  fortified  the  better,  having  not  been  vulne- 
rable when  the  enemy  was  in  their  own  house ; 
but  we  sometimes  found  it  had  lain  much  longer 
concealed. 

Upon  the  foot  of  all  these  observations  I  must 
say,  that,  though  Providence  seemed  to  direct 
my  conduct  to  be  otherwise,  yet  it  is  m^  opi. 
nion,  and  I  must  leave  It  as  a  prescription,  vis., 
that  the  best  physic  against  the  plague  is  to  run 
away  from  it.  I  know  people  encourage  them- 
selves  by  saying,  God  is  able  to  keep  us  io  the 
midst  of  danger,  and  able  to  overtake  us  when 
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we  think  ourselves  out  of  dangler ;  and  this  kept 
thousands  in  the  town,  whose  carcases  went  into 
the  great  pits  by  cart-loads ;  and  who,  if  they 
had  fled  from  the  danger,  had,  I  believe,  been 
safe  from  the  disaster ;  at  least,  'tis  probable  they 
had  been  safe. 

And  were  this  very  fundamental  only  duly 
considered  by  the  people  on  any  future  occasion 
of  this  or  the  like  nature,  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
put  them  upon  quite  different  measures  for  ma^- 
ua^^ing  the  people  from  those  that  they  took  in 
16iS5,  or  than  any  that  have  been  taken  abroad, 
that  I  have  heard  of;  in  a  word,  they  would 
consider  of  separating  the  people  into  smaller 
bodies,  and  removing  them  in  time  further  from 
one  another,  ana  not  let  such  a  contagion  as  this, 
which  is  indeed  chiefly  dangerous  to  collected 
bodies  of  people,  find  a  million  of  people  in  a  body 
together,  as  was  very  near  the  case  before,  and 
would  certainly  be  the  case  if  it  should  ever  ap- 
pear  again. 

The  plague,  like  a  great  fire,  if  a  few  houses 
only  are  contiguous  where  it  happens,  can  only 
burn  a  few  houses ;  or  if  it  begins  in  a  single,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  a  lone  house,  can  only  bum  that 
lone  house  where  it  begins ;  but  if  it  begins  in  a 
close-built  town  or  city,  and  gets  ahead,  there  its 
fury  increases,  it  rages'  over  the  whole  place,  and 
consumes  all  it  can  reach. 

I  could  propose  many  schemes  on  the  foot  of 
which  the  government  of  this  city,  if  ever  they 
should  be  under  the  apprehension  of  such  another 
enemy  (God  forbid  they  should),  might  ease 
themselves  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  dangerous 
people  that  belong  to  them ;  I  mean  such  as  the 
begging,  starving,  labouring  poor,  and  among 
them  chiefly  those  who,  in  a  case  of  siege,  are 
called  the  useless  mouths ;  who  being  then  pru- 
dently, and  to  their  own  advantage,  disposed  of, 
and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  disposing  of  them- 
selves, and  of  their  servants  and  children,  the 
city,  and  its  adjacent  parts  would  be  so  eflectu- 
ally  evacuated  that  there  would  not  be  above  a 
tenth  part  of  its  people  left  together  for  the  dis- 
ease to  take  hold  upon  :  but  suppose  them  to  be 
a  fifth  part,  and  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand people  were  left,  and  if  it  did  seize  upon 
them,  they  would  by  their  living  so  much  at 
large  be  much  better  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  infection,  and  be  less  liable  to 
the  efTects  of  it  than  if  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple lived  close  together  in  one  smaller  city,  such 
as  Dublin,  or  Amsterdam,  or  the  like. 

It  is  true  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  of  families 
fled  away  at  this  last  plague,  but  then  of  them 
mony  fled  too  late,  and  not  only  died  in  their 
flight,  but  carried  the  distemper  with  them  into 
the  countries  where  they  went,  and  infected  those 
whom  they  went  among  for  safety ;  which  con- 
founded  the  thing  and  made  that  bo  a  propaga^ 
tion  of  the  distemper  which  was  the  best  means 
to  prevent  it ;  and  this  too  is  an  evidence  of  it, 
and  brings  me  back  to  what  J  only  hinted  at  be- 
fore, but  must  speak  more  fully  to  here,  namely, 
that  men  went  about  apparently  well  many 'days 
after  they  had  the  taint  of  the  disease  in  their 
vita  s,  and  after  their  spirits  were  so  seized  as 
that  they  could  never  escape  it ;  and  that  all  the 
while  they  did  so  they  were  dongerous  to  others. 
I  say  this  proves  that  so  it  was,  for  such  people  ' 


infected  the  very  towns  they  weot  throa^  as 
well  as  the  families  they  went  among;  and  it  was 
by  that  means  that  almost  all  the  gMat  towns  in 
England  had  the  distemper  among  them  more  or 
less ;  and  always  they  would  tell  you  auch  a  Lon* 
doner  or  such  a  Londoner  brought  it  down. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  when  I  speak  of 
those  people  who  were  really  thus  dangerous,  I 
suppose  them  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  their  own 
comtition ;  for  if  they  really  knew  tbdr  drcnm- 
stances  to  be  such  as  indeed  they  were,  they 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  wilful  murderers,  if 
they  would  have  gone  abroad  among  healthy 
people,  and  it  would  have  verified  inideed  the 
suggestions  which  I  mentioned  above,  and  which 
I  thought  seemed  untrue,  viz.,  that  the  infected 
people  were  utterly  careless  as  to  giving  the  in- 
fection to  others,  and  rather  forward  to  do  it 
than  not ;  and  I  believe  it  was  partly  from  this 
very  thing  that  they  raised  that  suggestion,  which 
I  hope^was  not  really  true  in  fact. 

I  confess  no  particular  case  is  suflScient  to 
prove  a  general,  but  I  could  name  several  people 
within  the  knowledge  of  some  of  their  neighbours 
and  families  yet  living,  who  showed  the  contrary 
to  an  extreme.  One  man,  the  master  of  a  fomUy 
in  my  neighbourhood,  having  had  the  distemper, 
he  thought  he  had  it  given  him  by  a  poor  work- 
man whom  he  employed,  and  whom  he  went  to 
his  house  to  see,  or  went  for  some  work  that  he 
wanted  finished,  and  he  had  some  apprehensions 
even  while  he  was  at  the  poor  woikman's  door, 
but  did  not  discover  it  fully ;  but  the  next  day  it 
discovered  itself,  and  he  was  taken  very  ill ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  caused  himself  to  be  car- 
ried into  an  out-building  which  he  had  in  his 
yard,  and  where  there  was  a  chamber  over  a 
work -house,  the  man  being  a  brazier;  here  he 
lay,  and  here  he  died,  nnd  would  be  tended  by 
none  of  his  neighbours,  but  by  a  nurse  from 
abroad,  and  would  not  suffer  his  wife,  nor  chil- 
dren, nor  servants,  to  come  up  into  his  room,  lest 
they  should  be  infected,  but  sent  them  his  bless- 
ing and  prayers  for  them  by  the  nurse,  who  spoke 
it  to  them  at  a  distance,  and  all  this  for  fear  of 
giving  them  the  distemper,  and  without  which, 
be  knew,  as  they  were  kept  up»  they  could  not 
have  it 

And  here  I  must  observe  also,  that  the  plague, 
as  I  suppose  all  distempers  do,  operated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  on  differing  constitntions ;  some 
were  immediately  overwhelmed  with  it,  and  it 
came  to  violent  fevers,  vomitings.  Insufferable 
head-aches,  pains  in  the  back,  and  so  up  to 
ravings  and  ragings  with  those  pains;  others 
with  swellings  and  tumours  in  the  neck,  or  groin, 
or  arm-pits,  which,  till  they  could  be  broke,  put 
them  into  insufferable  agonies  and  torment; 
while  others,  as  f  have  observed,  were  silently 
infected,  the  fever  preying  upon  their  spirits  in- 
sensibly, and  they  seeing  little  of  it  till  they  fell 
into  swooning,  and  faintings,  and  death,  without 
pain 

I  am  not  physician  enough  to  enter  into  the 
particular  reasons  and  manner  of  these  difllering 
effpcts  of  one  and  the  same  distemper,  and  of  Its 
differing  operation  in  several  bodies ;  nor  is  it  my 
business  here  to  record  the  observations  which  I 
really  made,  because  the  doctors  themselves  have 
done  that  part  much  more  effectually  than  I  can 
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do,  and  becaase  my  opinioD  may  in  some  things 
diiler  from  their* ;  I  am  only  relating  what  I 
know,  or  have  beard,  or  believe,  of  the  particular 
caset,  and  what  fell  within  the  oompasa  of  my 
ricw,  and  \he  different  nature  of  the  infection  as 
it  appeared  In  the  particular  cases  which  I  have 
related ;  but  this  may  be  added  too,  that  though 
the  former  sort  of  those  cases,  namely,  those 
openly  visited,  were  the  worst  for  themselves  as 
to  pain,  I  mean  those  that  had  such  fevers,  vomit- 
ings, headaches,  pains,  and  swellings,  because 
they  died  in  such  a  dreadfhl  manner,  yet  the 
latter  had  the  worst  state  of  the  disease,  for  in  | 
the  former  they  frequently  recovered,  especially 
if  the  swellings  broke,  but  the  latter  was  ioevi. 
table  death ;  do  cure,  no  help,  could  be  possible, 
nothing  could  follow  but  death ;  and  it  was  worse 
also  to  others,  because,  as  above,  it  secretly,  and 
uaperceived  by  others,  or  by  themselyes,  com- 
muaicated  death  to  those  they  conversed  with, 
the  penetratiifg  poison  insinuating  itself  into  their 
Mood  in  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe, or  indeed  conceive. 

This  mfecting  and  being  infected,  without  so 
much  as  it  being  known  to  either  person,  is  evi- 


cannot  be  discovered ;  to  what  purpose  arc  all 
the  schemes  for  shutting  up  or  removing  the 
sick  people?  those  schemes  cannot  take  place 
but  upon  those  that  appear  to  be  sick,  or  to  be 
infected ;  whereas  there  arc  among  them,  at  the 
same  time,  thousands  of  people  who  seem  to  be 
well,  but  are  all  that  whOe  carrying  death  with 
them  Into  all  companies  which  they  come  into. 

This  frequently  puzzled  our  physicians,  and 
especially  the  apothecaries  and  surgeons,  who 
knew  not  how  to  discover  the  sick  from  the  sound ; 
they  all  allowed  that  it  was  really  so,  that  many 
people  had  the  plague  in  their  very  blood,  and 
preying  upon  their  spirits,  and  were  in  themselves 
but  wdking  putrefied  carcases,  whose  breath  was 
infectious,  and  their  sweat  poison  ;  and  yet  were 
as  well  to  look  on  as  other  people,  and  even  knew 
it  not  themselves :  I  say,  they  all  allowed  that  it 
was  really  true  in  fact,  but  they  knew  not  how  to 
propose  a  discovery. 

My  friend,  Dr  Heath,  was  of  opinion,  that  it 
might  be  known  by  the  smell  of  their  breath  , 
I  but  then,  as  he  said,  who  durst  smell  to  that 
i  breath  for  his  information  ?  since  to  know  it,  be 
must  draw  the  stench  of  the  plague  up  into  his 


dent  from  two  sorts  of  cases,  which  frequently  1 1  own  brain,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  smell ! 
happened  at  that  time;  and  there  is  hardly  any-  '  1  have  heard,  it  was  the  opinion  of  others,  that 
body  living  who  was  in  London  during  the  m- '  j  it  might  be  distinguished  by  the  party's  breath- 
fectioo,  but  must  have  known  several  of  the  ;  ing  upon  a  piece  of  gloss,  where  the  breath 
eases  of  both  sorts.  I  •  condensing,  there  might  living  creatures  be  seen 

First— Fathers  and  mothers  have  gone  about '  j  by  a  microscope,  of  strange,  monstrous,  and  fright- 
as  if  thev  had  been  well  and  have  believed  them-  |  ful  shapes,  such  as  dragons,  snakes,  serpents, 
selves  to  be  so,  till  they  have  insensibly  infected,  and  devils,  horrible  to  behold  :  but  this  I  very 
and  been  the  destruction  of  their  whole  families : !  much  question  the  truth  of,  and  we  had  no 
which  they  would  have  been  far  from  doing,  if  [  1  microsfcopes  at  that  time,  as  1  remember,  to 
they  had  the  least  apprehensions  of  their  being  1 1  make  the  experiment  with. 
BBseuiid  and  dangerous  themselves.  A  family,  I !  It  was  the  opinion  also  of  another  learned  man 
whose  story  I  have  heard,  was  thus  infected  by  '  that  the  breath  of  such  a  person  would  poison 
the  father,  and  the  distemper  began  to  appear  I  and  instantly  kill  a  bird ;  not  only  a  small  bird, 
•    *      *     '       •  •-  jjy^  gygi,  Q^  gQ^jj  Qf  hen,  and  that  if  it  did  not  im- 

mediately kill  the  latter,  it  would  cause  them  to 
be  roupy,  as  they  call  it ;  particularly  that  if  they 


_^ of  them,  even  before  he  found  it  upon 

hhBSctf ;  but  upon  searching  more  narrowly,  it 
appeared  he  had  been  infected  some  time,  and  as 
iooQ  as  he  found  that  his  family  had  been  poisoned  |bad  laid  any  eggs  at  that  time  they  would  be 


»upy 
laid 


bv  himself,  he  went  distracted,  and  would  have 
\id  violent  hands  upon  himself,  but  was  kept  from 
that  by  those  who  looked  to  him,  and  in  a  few 
da}'s  he  died. 

Seeond—- The  other  particular  is,  that  many 
people  having  been  well  to  the  best  of  their  own 
judgment,  or  by  the  best  observation  which  they 
coukl  make  of  themselves  for  several  days,  and 
only  finding  a  decay  of  appetite,  or  a  light  sick- 
ness upon  their,  stomachs ;  nay,  some  whose 
appetite  has  b^n  strong,  and  even  craving,  and 
only  a  light  pain  in  their  heads,  have  sent  for 
physicians  to  know  what  ailed  them,  and  have 
been  found,  to  their  great  surprise,  at  the  brink 
of  death,  the  tokens  upon  them,  or  the  plague 
grown  up  to  an  incurable  height. 

It  was  very  sad  to  reflect  liow  such  a  person  as 
this  last  mentioned  above,  had  been  a  walking  de- 
stroyer, perhaps  for  a  week  or  fortnight  before 
that;  how  he  had  ruined  those  that  he  would 
have  hazarded  his  lifo  to  save,  and  had  been 
breathing  death  upon  them,  even  perhaps  in  his 
tender  kissing  and  embracings  of  his  own  children : 
yet  thus  cerUunly  it  was,  and  often  has  been,  and 
I  could  give  many  particular  cases  where  it  has 
been  so ;  if  then,  the  blow  is  thus  insensibly 
striking  s  if  the  arrow  flies  thus  unseen,    and 


all  rotten  ;  but  those  arc  opinions  which  I  never 
found  supported  by  any  experiments,  or  heard  • 
of  others  that  had  seen  it ;  so  I  leave  them  as  I 
find  them,  only  with  this  remark,  namely,  that  I 
think  the  probabilities  are  very  strong  for  them. 

Some  have  proposed  that  such  persons  should 
breathe  hard  upon  warm  water,  and  they  would 
leave  an  unusual  scum  upon  it,  or  upon  several 
other  things,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  glutinous 
substance,  and  are  apt  to  receive  a  scum  and  sup- 
port it. 

But  from  the  whole  I  found  that  the  nature  of 
{his  contagion  was  such,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  it  at  all,  or  to  prevent  its  spreading 
from  one  to  another,  by  any  human  skill. 

Here  was  indeed  one  difficulty,  which  I  could 
never  thoroughly  get  over  to  this  time,  and  which 
there  is  but  one  way  of  answering  that  I  know  of, 
and  it  is  this,  viz.  the  first  person  that  died  of 
the  plague  was  on  December  20th,  or  thereaboucs, 
1664,  and  in  or  about  Long  acre :  whence  the 
first  person  had  the  infection  was  generally  said 
to  bo  from  a  parcel  of  silks  imported  from  Holland, 
and  first  opened  in  that  house. 

But  after  this  we  heard  no  more  of  any  person 
dying  of  the  plague,  or  of  the  distemper  being 
i  in  that  place,  till  the  dth  of  February,  which 
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was  about  aeven  weeks  after,  and  then  one 
more  was  buried  out  of  the  same  bouse-,  then  it 
was  hushed,  and  we  were  perfectly  easy  as  to  the 
public  for  a  great  while ;  for  there  were  no  more 
entered  in  the  weekly  bill  to  be  dead  of  the 
plague  til)  the  22Qd  of  April  when  there  were 
two  more  buried,  not  out  of  the  same  house,  but 
out  of  the  same  street ;  and,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  it  was  out  of  the  next  house  to  the 
first ;  this  was  nine  weeks  asunder,  and  after  this 
we  had  no  more  till  a  fortnight^  and  then  it  broke 
out  in  severid  streets,  and  spread  every  way. 
Now  the  question  seems  to  lie  thus:.— Where 
lay  the  seeds  of  the  infection  all  this  while  ?  how 
came  it  to  stop  so  long,  and  not  stop  any  longer? 
Either  the  dutemper  did  not  come  immediately 
by  contagion  from  body  to  body,  or  if  it  did,  then 
a  body  may  be  capable  to  continue  infected, 
without  the  disease  discovering  itself,  many  days, 
nay,  weeks  together,  even  not  a  quarantine  of 
days  only,  but  a  soixantine,  not  only  forty  days, 
but  sixty  days,  or  longer. 

It  is  true,  there  was,  as  I  observed  at  first,  and 
is  well  known  to  many  yet  living,  a  very  cold 
winter,  and  «  long  flrost,  which  continued  three 
months,  and  this,  the  doctors  say,  might  check 
the  infection ;  but  then  the  learned  must  allow 
me  to  say,  that  if,  according  to  their  notion,  the 
disease  was,  as  I  may  say,  only  frosen  up,  it 
would,  like  a  frosen  river,  have  returned  to  its 
usual  force  and  current  when  it  thawed,  whereas 
the  principal  recess  of  this  infection,  which  was 
from  February  to  April,  was  after  the  frost  was 
broken,  and  the  weather  mild  and  warm. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  solving  all  this 
difficulty,  which  I  think  my  own  remembrance  of 
the  thing  will  supply ;  and  that  is»  the  fact  is  not 
granted,  namely,  that  there  died  none  in  those 
long  intervals,  viz.  from  the  20th  of  December 
to  the  0th  of  February,  and  from  thence  to  the 
22od  of  April.  The  weekly  bills  are  the  only 
evidence  on  the  other  skle,  and  those  bills  were 
not  of  credit  enough,  at  least  with  me,  to  sup- 
port an  hypothesis,  or  determine  a  question  of 
such  importance  as  this :  for  it  was  our  received 
opinion  at  that  time,  and  I  believe  upon  very 
good  grounds,  that  the  fraud  lay  In  the  parisn 
officers,  searchers,  and  persons  appointed  to  give 
account  of  the  dead,  and  what  diseases  they  died 
of :  and  as  people  were  very  loath  at  first  to  have 
the  neighbours  believe  their  houses  were  infected, 
so  they  gave  money  to  procure,  or  otherwise 
procured  the  dead  persons  to  be  returned  as 
dying  of  other  distempers  ;  and  this  I  know  was 
practised  afterwards  in  many  places,  I  believe  1 
might  say  in  all  places  where  the  distemper  came, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  num- 
bers placed  in  the  weekly  bills  under  other  arti. 
cles  of  diseases  during  the  time  of  the  infection ; 
for  example,  in  the  months  of  July'and  August, 
when  the  plague  was  coming  on  to  its  highest 
pitch,  it  was  very  ordinary  to  have  from  a  thou« 
sand  to  twelve  hundred,  nay,  to  almost  fifteen 
hundred  a  week,  of  other  distempers ;  not  that 
the  numbers  of  those  distempers  were  really 
increased  to  such  a  degree ;  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  families  and  houses  where  really  the  infec- 
tion was,  obtained  the  favour  to  have  their  dead 
be  returned  of  other  <Ustempeii,  to  prevent  the 
shutting  up  their  houses.     For  example  :^ 


Dead  of  other  diseases  beside  the  Plague. 
Prom  the  18th  to  the  2&th  July      .       942 
To  the  1st  of  August  •        .    1,004 

To  the  8th '    1,218 

To  the  15th 1,400 

To  the  22nd 1.831 

To  the  29th 1,894 

To  the»dtb  of  September  .     1,264 

Totbel2th 1,056 

To  the  19th 1,182 

To  the  26th 927 

Now  It  was  not  doubted  but  the  greatest  part 
of  these,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  were  dead  of 
the  plague,  but  the  officers  were  prevailed  with 
to  return  them  as  above,  and  the  numbers  of 
some  particular  articles  of  distempers  discovered, 
is  08  follows  : — 

From  the  1st  to  8th  Aug.  to  15th,  to  22nd,  to  29th. 
Fever  ..    814       853       848       883 
Spotted  Fever  174        190        166        165 
Surfeit.        .      85  87  74  99 

Teeth  .        .      90        118        111        188 

"eS     ^743     'm       780 
From  Aug.29  to  Sept  5th,  tol2tb,  to  19th,  to26th. 


Fever  .        .     864 

832 

809 

268 

Spotted  Fever  167 

97 

101 

65 

Surfeit      .          68 

45 

49 

86 

Teeth       .        138 

128 

121 

112 

727 


580        481 


There  were  several  other  articles  which  bore 
a  proportion  to  these,  and  which  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive were  increased  on  the  same  account,  as 
aged,  consumptions,  vomitings,  imposthomes, 
gripes,  and  the  like,  many  of  which  were  not 
doubted  to  be  infected  people ;  but  as  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  families  not  to  bo 
known  to  be  infected,  if  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
it,  so  they  took  all  tht  measures  they  could  to 
have  it  not  believed ;  and  if  any  died  in  their 
houses  to  get  them  returned  to  the  examiners, 
and  by  the  searchers,  as  having  died  of  other  dis- 
tempers. 

This,  I  say,  wiU  account  for  the  long  interval 
which,  as  1  have  said,  was  between  the  dy'mg  of 
the  first  persons  that  were  returned  in  the  bill  to 
be  dead  of  the  plague*  and  tha  time  when  the 
distemper  spreaa  openly,  and  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. 

Besides,  the  weekly  bills  themselves,  at  that 
time,  evidently  discovers  this  truth ;  for,  while 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  plague,  and  no  in- 
crease after  it  had  been  mentioned,  yet  it  was 
apparent  that  there  was  an  increase  of  those  dis- 
tempers which  bordered  nearest  upon  it ;  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  eight,  twelve,  seventeen  of  the 
spotted  fever  in  a  week  when  there  were  none  or 
bat  very  few  of  the  plague ;  whereas  before  one, 
three,  or  four,  were  the  ordinary  weekly  numbers 
oC  that  distemper.  Likewise,  as  I  observed  be- 
fore, the  burials  increased  weekly  m  that  parti- 
cular  parish,  and  the  parishes  a^iacent,  more  than 
m  any  other  parish,  although  there  were  none  set 
down  of  the  plague ;  all  which  tell  us  that  the 
infection  was  handed  on,  and  the  succession  of 
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the  distemper  really  preserved,  though  it  seemed 
to  Ds  at  that  time  to  be  ceased,  and  to  come  agaia 
ID  a  manner  surprising. 

It  might  be  also  Uiat  the  infection  might  re- 
main in  other  parts  of  the  same  parcel  of  goods 
which  at  first  it  came  in,  and  which  might  not  be 
perhaps  opened,  or  at  least  not  ftilly,  or  in  the 
clothes  of  the  first  infected  person,  for  I  cannot 
think  that  anybody  could  be  seized  with  the  con- 
t^on  In  a  fatal  and  mortal  degree  for  nine  weeks 
together,  and  support  his  state  of  health  so  well 
as  eTen  not  to  dscover  it  to  themselyes ;  yet,  if 
it  were  so,  the  ar|^ment  is  the  stronger  in  favour 
^  what  I  am  saymg,  namely,  that  the  infection  is 
retained  in  bodies  apparently  well,  and  conveyed 
from  them  to  those  they  conv£rse  with,  while  it 
is  known  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Great  were  the  confusions  at  that  time  upon 
this  very  account ;  and  when  people  began  to  be 
convinced  that  the  infection  was  received  in  this 
mrprising  manner  from  persons  apparently  well, 
tbey  began  to  be  exceeding  shy  and  jealous  of 
every  one  that  came  near  them.  Once  in  a  public 
day,  whether  a  Sabbath  day  or  not  I  do  not  re- 
member, m  Aldgate  church,  in  a  pew  full  of  people, 
on  a  sudden,  one  fancied  she  smelt  an  ill  smell ; 
imroediatcJy  she  fancies  the  plague  was  in  the 
pew,  whispers  her  notion  or  suspicion  to  the  next, 
then  rises  and  goes  out  of  the  pew ;  it  imme- 
diately  took  with  the  next,  and  so  to  them  all ; 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  of  the  two  or  three 
adjoining  pews,  got  up  and  went  out  of  the 
church,  nobody  knowing  what  it  was  offended 
them,  or  from  whom. 

Thb  immediately  filled  everybody's  mouths 
with  one  preparation  or  another,  such  as  the  old 
women  directed,  and  some,  perhaps,  as  physicians 
directed,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  ^by  the 
breath  of  others ;  insomuch,  that  if  we  came  to 
go  into  a  church  when  it  was  anything  full  of 
people,  there  would  be  such  a  mixture  of  smells 
at  the  entrance,  that  it  was  much  more  strong, 
though  perhaps  not  so  wholesome,  than  if  you 
were  going  into  an  apothecary's  or  druggist's 
shop;  in  a  word,  the  whole  church  was  like  a 
smelling-bottle.  In  one  corner  it  was  all  per- 
fumes, in  another  aromatics,  balsamics,  and  variety 
of  drugs  and  herbs ;  in  another  salts  and  spirits, 
as  every  one  was  fhmished  for  their  own  prc- 
cervation ;  yet  I  observed  that  after  people  were 
posssesed,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  belief,  or  rather 
assurance,  of  the  infection  being  thus  carried  da 
bv  persons  apparently  in  health,  the  churches  and 
meeting-houses  were  much  thhmer  of  people 
than  at  other  thnes  before  that  they  used  to  be ; 
for  this  is  to  be  said  of  the  people  of  London,  that 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  pestilence,  the 
churches  or  meetings  were  never  wholly  shut  up, 
nor  did  the  people  decline  coming  out  to  the 
public  worship  of  God,  except  only  in  some 
parishes  when  the  violence  of  the  distemper  was 
more  particularly  in  that  parish  at  that  time, 
and  even  then  no  longer  than  it  continued  to 
be  so. 

Indeed  nothing  was  more  strange  than  to  see 
▼ith  what  courage  the  people  went  to  the  public 
service  of  God,  even  at  that  time  when  they  were 
afraid  to  stir  out  of  their  own  houses  upon  any 
other  occasion ;  this  I  mean  before  the  time  of 
desperation,  which  I  have  mentioned  already; 


this  was  a  proof  of  the  ezceedUig  populousnew  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  inibction,  notwith- 
standinjg  the  great  numbers  that  were  gone  into 
the  country  at  the  first  alarm,  and  that  fled  out 
into  the  forests  and  woods  when  they  were  fiar- 
ther  terrified  with  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
it.  For  when  we  came  to  see  the  crowds  and 
throngs  of  people  wBich  appeared  on  the  Sabbath- 
days  at  the  churches,  and  especially  in  those 
parts  of  the  town  where  the  plague  was  abated, 
or  where  it  was  not  yet  come  to  its  height,  it  was 
amazing.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again  pre- 
sently. I  return,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  article 
of  in^cting  one  another  at  first.  Before  people 
came  to  right  notions  of  the  infection,  and  of  in 
fecting  one  another,  people  were  only  shy  of  those 
that  were  really  sick :  a  man  with  a  cap' upon  his 
head,  or  with  clothes  round  his  neck,  which  was 
the  case  of  those  that  had  swellings  there,  such 
was  indeed  frightful ;  but  when  we  saw  a  gentle- 
man dressed,  with  his  band  on,  and  his  gloves  in 
his  hand,  bis  hat  upon  his  head,  and  his  hair 
combed,  of  such  we  had  not  the  least  apprehen- 
sions, and  people  conversed  a  great  while  freely, 
especially  with  their  neighbours  and  such  as  they 
knew.  But  when  the  physicians  assured  as  that 
the  danger  was  as  well  from  the  sound,  that  is, 
the  seemingly  sound,  as  the  sick,  and  that  those 
people  who  thought  themselves  entirely  tree, 
were  oftentimes  the  most  fatal ;  and  that  it  came 
to  be  generally  understood  that  people  were  sen- 
sible of  it,  and  of  the  reason  of  it ;  then,  I  say, 
they  began  to  bo  jealous  of  evervbody,  and  a  vast 
number  of  people  locked  themselves  up,  so  as  not 
to  come  abroad  into  any  company  at  aU,  nor  sofiTer 
any  that  had  been  abroad  in  promiscuous  com- 
pany to  come  into  their  houses,  or  near  them ; 
at  least,  not  so  near  them  as  to  be  withm  the 
reach  of  their  breath,  or  of  any  smell  from  them ; 
and  when  they  were  obliged  to  converse  at  a  dis- 
tance with  strangers,  they  would  always  liave 
preservatives  in  their  mouths,  and  about  tfaeur 
dotbos,  to  repel  and  keep  off  the  infection. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  when  people 
began  to  use  these  cautions,  they  were  less  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  the  infection  did  not  break 
into  such  houses  so  furiously  as  It  did  into  oUien 
before,  and  thousands  of  iamilies  were  preserved 
(speaking  with  due  reserve  to  the  direction  ef 
divine  Providence)  by  that  means, 

But  it  was  impossible  to  beat  anything  into  the 
heads  of  the  poor  -,  they  went  on  with  the  usual 
impetuosity  of  their  tempers,  full  of  outcries  and 
lamentations  when  taken,  but  madly  carelesa  of 
themselves,  fool-hardy  and  obstinate,  while  they 
were  well.  Where  they  could  get  employment 
they  pushed  into  any  kind  of  business,  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  liable  to  infection  ;  and 
if  they  were  spoken  to,  theur  answer  would  be,— 
**  I  must  trust  to  God  for  that :  if  I  am  taken, 
then  I  am  provided  for,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
me ;"  and  the  like ;  or  thus,—**  Why,  what  must 
I  do  ?  I  cannot  starve ;  1  had  as  good  have  the 
plague  as  perish  for  want.  I  have  no  work ;  what 
coukl  I  do?  I  must  do  this  or  beg."  Suppose 
it  was  buiring  the  dead,  or  attending  the  sick,  or 
watching  infected  houses,  which  were  aU  terrible 
hazards ;  but  their  tale  was  generally  the  same. 
It  is  true,  necessity  was  a  justifiable,  warrantable 
plea,  and  nothing  could  be  better ;  but  their  way 
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of  talk  was  much  the  same  where  the  necessities 
were  not  the  same.  This  adventurous  conduct 
of  the  poor  was  that  which  brought  the  plague 
among  them  in  a  most  furious  manner,  and  this, 
joined  to  the  distress  of  their  circumstances,  when 
takeut  was  the  reason  why  they  died  so  by  heaps ; 
for  i  cannot  say  I  could  observe  one  jot  of  better 
husbandry  among  them,  I  "mean  the  labouring 
poor,  while  they  were  all  well  and  getting  money, 
than  there  was  before,  but  as  lavish,  as  extrava- 
gant, and  as  thoughtless  for  to-morrow  as  ever ; 
so  that  when  they  came  to  be  taken  sick,  they 
were  immediately  in  the  utmost  distress,  as  well 
for  want  as  for  sickness,  as  well  for  lack  of  food 
as  lack  of  health. 

The  misery  of  the  poor  I  had  many  occasions 
to  be  an  eye-witness  of,  and  sometimes  also  of 
the  charitable  assistance  that  some  pious  people 
daily  gave  to  such,  sending  them  relief  and  sup- 
plies  both  of  food,  physic,  and  other  help,  as  they 
found  they  wanted ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  debt  of 
justice  due  to  the  temper  of  the  people  of  that 
day,  to  take  notice  here,  that  not  only  great  sums, 
very  great  sums  of  money,  were  charitably  sent 
to  the  lord  mavor  and  aldermen  for  the  assistance 
and  support  of  the  poor  distempered  people,  but 
abundance  of  private  people  daily  distributed 
large  sums  of  money  for  their  relief,  and  sent 
people  about  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  par- 
ticular distressed  and  visited  families,  and  relieved 
them ;  nay,  some  pious  ladies  were  so  transported 
with  zeal  in  so  good  a  work,  and  so  confident  in 
the  protection  of  Providence  in  discharge  of  the 
great  duty  of  charity,  that  they  went  about  in 
person  distributing  alms  to  .the  poor,  and  even 
visiting  poor  famUies,  though  sick  and  infected, 
in  their  very  houses,  appointing  nurses  to  attend 
those  that  wanted  attending,  and  ordering  apo- 
thecaries  and  surgeons,  the  first  to  supply  them 
with  drugs  or  plasters,^  and  such  things  as  they 
wanted,  and  the  last  to*laocc  and  dress  the  swel- 
lings and  tumours,  where  such  were  wanting; 
giving  their  blessing  to  the  poor  in  substan- 
tial relief  to  them,  as  well  as  hearty  prayers  for 
them. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  sav,  as  some  do,  that 
none  of  those  charitable  people  were  suffered  to 
fall  under  the  calamity  itself ;  but  this  1  may  say, 
that  I  never  knew  any  one  of  them  that  mis- 
carried, which  1  mention  for  the  encouragement 
of  others  in  case  of  the  like  distress ;  and  doubt- 
less,  if  thev  that  give  to  the  poor,  lend  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  repay  them,  those  that  hazard 
their  lives  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  to  comfort 
and  assist  the  poor  in  such  misery  as  this,  may 
hope  to  be  protected  in  the  work. 

Nor  was  this  charity  so  extraordinary  eminent 
only  in  a  few;  but  (for  I  cannot  lightly  quit  this 
point)  the  charity  of  the  rich,  as  well  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  as  from  the  country,  was  so  great, 
that,  in  a  word,  a  prodigious  number  of  people, 
who  must  otherwise  have  perished  for  want  as 
well  as  sickness,  were  supported  and  subsisted  by 
it ;  and  though  I  could  never,  nor  I  believe  any 
one  else,  come  to  a  fhll  knowledge  of  what  was  so 
contributed,  yet  I  do  believe  that  as  I  heard  one 
say  that  was  a  critical  observer  of  that  part, 
there  was  not  only  many  thousand  pounds  con- 
tributed, but  many  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  this  distressed  afflicted 


city ;  nay,  one  man  affirmed  to  me  that  he  could 
reckon  up  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
week,  which  was  distributed  by  the  churchwar- 
dens at  the  several  parish  vestries,  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  aldermen  in  the  several  wards  and 
precincts,  and  by  the  particular  direction  of  the 
court  and  of  the  justices  respectively  in  the  parts 
where  they  resided ;  over  and  above  the  private 
charity  distributed  by  pious  hands  in  the  manner 
I  speak  of;  and  this  continued  for  many  wceka 
together. 

I  confess  this  is  a  very  great  sum ;  but  if  it  be 
true  that  there  was  distributed  in  the  parish  of 
Cripplegate  only  seventeen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  in  one  week  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
as  I  heard  reported,  and  which  I  really  believe 
was  true,  the  other  may  not  be  improbable. 

It  was  doubtless  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
many  signal  good  providences  which  attended 
this  great  city,  and  of  which  there  were  many 
other  worth  recording ;  I  say  this  was  a  very  re- 
markable one,  that  it  pleased  God  thus  to  move  '  < 
the  hearts  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  king, 
dom  so  cheerfully  to  contribute  to  the  relief  and 
support  of  the  poor  at  London ;  the  good  conse- 
quences of  which  were  felt  many  ways,  and  par- 
ticularly in  preserving  the  lives  and  recovering 
the  health  of  so  many  thousands,  and  keeping  so 
many  thousands  *of  families  from  perishing  and 
starving. 

And  now  I  am  talking  of  the  merciful  disposi- 
tion of  Providence  in  this  time  of  calamity,  I  can- 
not but  mention  again,  though  I  have  spoken 
several  times  of  it  already  on  other  accounts,  I 
mean  that  of  the  progression  of  the  distemper ; 
how  it  began  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  pro- 
ceeded gradually  and  slowly  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, and  like  a  dark  cloud  that  passes  over  our 
heads,  which,  as  it  thickens  and  overcasts  the  nir 
at  one  end,  clears  up  at  the  other  end :  so,  while 
the  plague  went  on  raging  from  west  to  east,  as 
it  went  forwards  east  it  abated  in  the  west,  by 
which  means  those  paKs  of  the  town  which  were 
not  seized,  or  who  were  left,  and  where  it  had 
spent  its  fury,  were  (as  it  were)  spared  to  help 
and  assist  the  other ;  whereas,  had  the  distemper 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  at 
once,  raging  in  all  places  alike,  as  it  has  done 
since  in  some  places  abroad,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  must  have  been  overwhelmed, 
and  there  would  have  died  twenty  thousand  a 
day,  as  they  say  there  did  at  Naples,  nor  would 
the  people  have  been  able  to  have  helped  or  cs- 
sisted  one  another. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  that  where  the  plague 
was  in  its  full  force,  there  indeed  the  people  were 
very  miserable,  and  the  consternation  was  inex- 
pressible. But  a  little  before  it  reached  even  to 
that  place,  or  presently  after  it  was  gone,  they 
were  quite  another  sort  of  people,  and  I  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  there  was  too  much  of  that 
common  temper  of  mankind  to  be  found  amon^ 
us  all  at  that  time,  namely,  to  forget  the  deliver- 
ance when  the  danger  is  past ;  but  I  shall  conic 
to  speak  of  that  part  again. 

It  must  not  be  forgot  here  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  state  of  trade  during  the  time  of  this  com- 
mon calamity,  and  this  with  respect  to  foreign 
trade,  as  nlso  to  our  home  trade. 

As  to  foreign  trade,  there  needs  little  to  bt 
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said;  the  trading  utioni  of  Europe  were  all 
afraid  of  u;  no  port  of  Franee,  or  Holland,  or 
Spain,  or  Italy,  would  admit  our  ships  or  eorre- 
viood  with  us ;  indeed  we  stood  on  ill  terms  with 
tlie  Dutch,  and  were  hi  a  furious  war  with  them, 
but  though  in  a  bad  conditioa  to  fight  abroad, 
who  had  such  dreadful  enemies  to  struggle  with 
at  borne. 

Our  merchants  were  aocordingty  at  a  full  stop, 
their  ihlps  could  go  nowhere,  that  is  to  say,  to 
DO  place  abroad ;  their  manufactures  and  mer- 
cbaodise,  that  is  to  say,  of  our  growth,  would 
not  be  touched  abroad :  they  were  as  much  afraid 
of  our  goods  as  tliey  were  of  our  people ;  and  in- 
deed they  had  reason,  for  our  woollen  manufoc- 
tores  are  as  retentive  of  ipSeetion  as  human 
bodies,  and,  if  packed  up  by  persons  infected, 
would  receive  the  infection  and  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  touch  as  a  man  would  be  that  was  in- 
fected; and,  therefiire,  when  any  £ngUsh  vessel 
arrived  in  foreign  countries,  if  they  did  take  the 
goods  on  shore,  they  always  caused  the  bales  to 
be  opened  and  aired  in  places  appointed  for  that 
porpoee;  bat  from  London  they  would  not  suffer 
them  to  come  into  port,  much  less  to  unload  their 
goods  upon  any  terms  whatever;  and  this  strict* 
Bess  was  especially  used  with  them  in  Spain  and 
Italf ;  in  Turkey,  and  the  islands  of  the  Arches 
iodeed,  as  they  are  called,  as  well  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Turks  as  to  the  Venetians,  they  were 
oot  10  very  rigid ;  in  the  first  there  was  no  ob- 
struction at  all,  and  four  ships  which  were  then 
in  the  river  loading  for  Italv,  that  is,  for  Leghorn 
and  Naples,  being  denied  product,  as  they  call  it, 
vent  00  to  Turkey,  and  were  freely  admitted  to 
Dolade  their  cargo  without  any  difficulty,  only 
that  when  they  arrived  there  some  of  their  cargo 
was  not  fit  for  sale  in  that  country,  and  other 
parts  of  it  bein|^  consigned  to  merchants  at  Leg- 
horn, the  captuns  of  the  ships  had  no  right  nor 
any  orders  to  dispose  of  the  goods,  so  that  great 
iocoDveniences  followed  to  the  merchants.  But 
this  was  nothing  but  what  the  necessity  of  affairs 
r^uired,  and  the  merchants  at  Leghorn  and 
Naples  having  notioe  given  them,  sent  again  from 
thence  to  take  care  of  the  effects,  which  were 
particularly  consigned  to  those  ports,  and  to 
bring  back  in  other  ships  such  as  were  improper 
for  the  markets  at  Smyrna  and  Scanderoon. 

The  inconveniences  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
still  greater ;  for  they  would  by  no  means  suffer 
oor  ships,  especially  those  from  London,  to  come 
JDto  any  of  their  ports,  much  less  to  unlade. 
There  was  a  report  that  one  of  our  ships  having 
by  stealth  delivered  her  cargo,  among  which  were 
some  bales  of  English  doth,  cotton,  kerseys,  and 
such  like  goods,  the  Spaniards  caused  all  the 
goods  to  be  burnt,  and  punished  the  men  with 
death  who  were  concerned  in  carryhog  there  on 
shore.  This  I  believe  was  in  part  true,  though  I 
do  not  affirm  it,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  see- 
ng  the  danger  was  really  very  great,  the  infection 
being  so  violent  m  London. 

I  heard  likewise  that  the  plague  was  carried 
into  those  countries  by  some  of  our  ships,  and 
particularly  to  the  port  of  Faro,  in  the  kmgdom 
of  Algarve,  beloogmg  to  the  King  of  Portugal ; 
and  that  several  persons  died  of  It  there,  but  it 
was  not  confirmed. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Spaniards  and 


Portuguese  were  so  shv  of  us,  it  is  most  certain 
that  the  plague,  as  has  been  said,  keeping  at  first 
much  at  that  end  of  the  town  next  Westminster, 
the  mercbandishag  part  of  the  town,  such  as  the 
dty  and  the  waterside,  was  perfectly  sound,  till 
at  least  the  beginning  of  July;  and  the  ships  in 
the  river  till  the  beginning  of  August ;  for,  to  the 
Ist  of  July,  there  had  died  but  seven  within  the 
whole  dty,  and  but  60  within  the  liberties  ^  but 
one  in  all  the  parishes  of  Stepney,  Aldgate,  and 
Whitechapel,  and  but  two  in  all  the  eight  parishes 
of  Southwark ;  but  it  was  the  some  thing  abroad, 
for  the  bad  news  was  gone  over  the  whole  world, 
that  the  dty  of  London  was  infected  with  the 
plague ;  and  there  was  no  inquuring  there  how 
the  infection  proceeded,  or  at  which  part  of  the 
town  it  was  begun  or  was  reached  to. 

Besides,  after  It  began  to  spread,  it  increased 
so  fast,  and  the  bills  grew  so  high  all  on  a  sud- 
den, that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  lessen  the  re- 
port of  It,  or  endeavour  to  make  the  people 
abroad  think  it  better  than  it  was,  the  account 
which  the  weekly  bills  gave  in  was  sufficient; 
and  that  there  died  two  thousand  to  three  or  four 
thousand  a  week,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
whole  trading  part  of  the  world,  and  the  follow- 
ing  time  being  so  dreadful  also  in  the  very  dty 
itself,  put  the  whole  world,  I  say,  upon  their 
guard  against  it. 

You  may  be  sure  also  that  the  report  of  these 
things  lost  nothing  in  the  carriage ;  the  plague 
was  itself  very  terrible,  and  the  distress  of  the 
people  very  great,  as  you  may  observe  of  what  I 
have  said ;  but  the  rumour  was  infinitely  greater, 
and  it  must  not  bo  wondered  that  our  friends 
abroad,  as  my  brother's  correspondents  in  parti- 
cular were  told  there,  namely,  in  Portugal  and 
Italy,  where  he  chiefly  traded,  that  in  London 
there  died  twenty  thousand  in  a  week ;  that  the 
dead  bodies  lay  unburied  by  heaps ;  that  the  liv- 
ing were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  or  the 
sound  to  look  after  the  sick ;  that  all  the  king- 
dom  was  infected  likewise,  so  that  it  was  an  uni- 
versal  malady,  such  as  was  never  heard  of  in 
those  parts  of  the  world ;  ond  they  could  hardly 
believe  us  when  we  gave  them  an  account  how 
thmgs  really  were,  and  how  there  was  not  above 
one-tenth  part  of  the  people  dead;  that  there 
were  five  hundred  thousand  left  toat  lived  all  the 
time  in  the  town ;  that  now  the  people  began  to 
walk  the  streets  again,  and  those  who  were  fled 
to  return ;  there  was  no  miss  of  the  usual  throng 
of  people  in  the  streets,  except  as  every  family 
might  miss  their  relations  and  neighbours,  and 
the  like;  I  say,  they  could  not  believe  these 
things  i  and  if  inquiry  were  now  to  be  made  in 
Naples,  or  in  other  dties  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
they  would  tell  you  there  was  a  dreadful  infection 
in  London  so  many  years  ago,  in  which,  as 
above,  there  died  twenty  thousand  in  a  weck,&c., 
just  as  we  have  had  it  reported  in.  London  that 
there  was  a  plague  in  the  dty  of  Naples  in  the 
year  1656,  in  which  there  died  twenty  thousand 
people  in  a  day,  of  which  I  have  had  very  good 
satisfaction  that  it  was  utterly  false. 

But  these  extravagant  reports  were  very  pre- 
judicial to  our  trade,  as  well  as  unjust  and  inju- 
rious  in  themselves,  for  it  was  a  long  time  after 
the  plague  was  quite  over  before  our  trade  could 
recover  itself  in  those  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the 
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Flemings  and  Dutch,  Imt  espedally  the  last, 
made  very  great  advantages  of  it,  having  all  the 
market  to  themselves,  and  even  haying  our  mann. 
fiietures  in  the  several  parts  ef  England  where 
the  plague  was  not,  and  carrying  them  to  Hol- 
land and  Flanders,  and  IWim  thence  transporting 
them  to  Spain  and  to  Italy,  tiM  if  they  had  been 
of  their  own  making. 

But  they  were  detected  sometimes  and  punish- 
ed, that  is  to  sav,  their  goods  oonfiscatod,  and 
ships  also ;  for  if  it  was  true  that  our  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  our  people,  were  inieeted,  and 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  touch  or  to  open  and 
receive  the  smell  of  them,  then  thoM  people  ran 
the  hazard  by  that  dandestfaie  trade,  not  only  of 
cariTing  the  contagion  into  their  own  country, 
but  also  of  infecting  the  nations  to  whom  they 
traded  with  those  gtwds ;  which,  considering  how 
many  lives  might  be  lost  in  consequence  of  such 
an  action,  mutt  be  a  trade  that  no  men  of  con- 
science could  suffer  themselves  to  be  concerned  in. 

I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  any  harm 
was  done,  I  mean  of  that  kind,  by  those  people ; 
but  I  doubt  I  need  not  make  any  such  proviso  in 
the  case  of  our  own  country ;  for  either  by  our 
people  of  London,  or  bv  the  commerce,  which 
made  their  conversing  with  all  sorts  of  peofAe  in 
every  countv,  and  of  every  considerable  town, 
necessary ;  I  say,  by  this  means  the  plague  was 
first  or  last  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  well 
in  London  as  in  all  the  cities  and  great  towns, 
especially  hi  the  trading  manufacturing  towns 
and  seaports ;  so  that,  first  or  last,  all  the  consi. 
derable  {daces  in  England  were  visited  more  or 
less,  and  the  khigdom  of  Ireland  bi  some  places, 
bat  not  80  univenally.  How  it  fared  with  the 
people  in  Scotland  I  had  no  opportunity  to  in. 
quire. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  plague  eon- 
tinued  so  violent  in  London,  the  outports,  as  they 
are  called,  enjoyed  a  very  great  trade,  especially 
to  the  adjacent  countries  and  to  our  own  planta- 
tions; for  example,  the  towns  of  Colchester, 
Yarmouth,  and  Hull,  on  that  side  of  England, 
exported  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  the  manu- 
foctures  of  the  adjacent  counties  for  several 
months  after  the  trade  with  London  was,  as  it 
were,  entirely »shut  up;  likewise  the  cities  of 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  with  the  port  of  Plymouth, 
had  the  like  advantage  to  Spain  ^  to  the  Canaries, 
to  Guinea,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  and  particu. 
larly  to  Ireland ;  but  as  the  plague  spread  itself 
every  way  after  it  had  been  hi  London  to  such  a 
degree  as  it  was  in  August  and  September,  so 
all  or  most  of  those  cities  and  towns  were  in- 
fected first  or  last,  and  then  trade  was,  as  it  were, 
under  a  general  embargo,  or  at  a  ftill  stop,  as  I 
shall  observe  forther  when  I  speak  of  our  home 
trade. 

One  thmg  however  must  be  observed,  that  as 
to  ships  coming  in  from  abroad,  as  many  you 
may  be  sure  did,  some  who  were  out  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  a  considerable  while  before,  and 
some  vrho,  when  they  went  out,  knew  nothing  of 
an  infection,  or,  at  least,  of  one  so  terrible;  these 
came  up  the  river  boldly,  and  delivered  their 
cargoes  as  they  were  obliged  to  do,  except  just  In 
the  two  months  of  August  and  September,  when 
the  weight  of  the  infection  lying,  as  I  may  say, 
all  below  bridge,  nobody  durst  appear  in  business 


for  a  while ;  but,  as  this  oontinned  but  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  homeward  bound  shipe,  especially  such 
whose  cargoes  were  not  liable  to  spoil,  came  to 
an  anehor  for  a  time  short  of  the  Pool,*  or  finesh 
water  part  of  the  river,  even  as  low  as-the  river 
Medway,  where  several  of  them  ran  in,  and  others 
lay  at  the  Nore,and  In  the  Hope  below  Graveaend  s 
so  that  by  the  latter  end  of  October  there  waa  a 
very  great  fleet  of  homeward  bound  shins  to  come 
up,  suoh  as  the  like  had  not  been  known  for 
many  years. 

Two  particular  trades  wera  carried  on  by 
water-carriage  all  the  while  of  the  infection*  and 
that  with  litde  or  no  ioterruptlon,  very  much  to 
the  advantage  and  comfort  of  the  poor  distressed 
people  of  the  citv,  and  those  were  the  coasting^ 
trade  for  corn,  and  the  Newcastle  trade  for  eoala. 

The  first  of  these  was  particulariv  carried  ou 
by  small  vessels  from  the  port  of  Hull,  and  other 
pUoes  in  the  Humbert  by  which  great  quantities 
of  com  were  brought  in  from  Yoilshire  and  Lio- 
colnshire ;  the  other  part  of  this  corn  trade  was 
from  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  from  Wells,  and  Bumham, 
and  from  Yannouth,  all  in  the  same  county ;  and 
the  third  branch  was  from  the  river  Medway,  and 
from  Milton,  Feversham,  Margate,  and  Sandwich, 
and  all  the  other  little  places  and  ports  round  the 
coast  of  Kent  and  EssexL 

There  was  also  a  very  good  trade  from  the 
coast  of  Suffolk,  with  oom,  butter,  and  cheese. 
These  vessels  kept  a  constant  conne  of  trade,  and 
without  interruption  came  up  to  that  market 
known  still  by  the  name  of  Bear*key,  where  the j 
supplied  the  city  plentifnliy  with  oom,  when  land 
carriage  began  to  fail,  and  when  the  people  began 
to  be  sick  of  coming  frosi  many  places  in  the 
country. 

This  also  was  much  of  it  owing  to  the  pru- 
dence and  conduct  of  the  lord  mayor,  who  took 
such  care  to  keep  the  mastera  and  seamen  from 
danger  when  they  came  up,  causing  their  com  to 
be  bought  off  at  any  time  they  wanted  a  market 
(which,  however,  was  very  seldom),  and  causing 
the  oora-focton  immediately  to  unlade  and  deli- 
ver  the  vessels  laden  with  corn,  that  they  had 
very  Uttle  occasion  to  come  out  of  thev  ships  or 
vessels,  the  money  being  always  carried  on  board 
to  them,  and  put  Into  a  pail  of  vfaiegar  before  it 
was' carried. 

The  second  trade  was  that  of  coals  from  New- 
castle-upOtt-Tyne,  without  which  the  city  would 
have  been  graatlv  distressed;  for  not  in  the 
streets  only,  but  m  private  houses  and  families, 
great  quantities  of  coals  were  then  burnt,  even  all 
the  summer  long,  and  when  the  weather  was 
hottest,  which  was  done  by  the  advtoe  of  the 
physicians.  Some,  indeed,  opposed  it,  and  in* 
sisted  that  to  keep  the  houses  and  rooms  hot  was 
a  means  to  propagate  the  distemper,  which  was 
a  fermentation  and  heat  already  in  the  Mood ; 
that  it  was  known  to  spread  and  increase  in  hot 
weather,  and  abate  in  cold,  and  therefore  they 
alleged  that  all  contagious  distemperi  are  the 
worse  for  heat,  because  the  contagion  was  nou . 
rished  and  gained  strength  in  hot  weather,  and 
was,  as  it  were,  propagated  in  heat 


•  That  pvt  of  th«  river  whoro  tli«  «liip«  lie  up  when 
they  come  home  is  called  the  Pool,  and  takes  in  all  the 
riTcron  both  sides  of  the  water,  ftom  the  Tower  to  Cuckold's 
Point,  and  Limehouse. 
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Oiben  laid,  they  granted  that  heat  in  the  cli- 
nute  might  propagate  infection,  as  snltry  hot 
weather  fills  the  air  with  vermin,  and  nourishes 
iDQumerable  numbers  and  kinds  of  venomous 
creatures,  whieh  breed  in  our  food,  in  the  plants, 
and  even  in  our  bodies,  by  the  very  stench  of 
which  infection  may  be  propagated ;  also,  that 
beat  in  the  air,  or  heat  of  weather,  as  we  ordi- 
oariiy  call  it,  makes  bodies  relax  and  fidnt,  ex- 
liaastfl  the  spirits,  opens  the  pores,  and  makes  us 
.  iDttn  apt  to  receive  infection  or  any  evO  influence, 
be  it  from  noxious,  pestilential  vapours,  or  any 
other  thing  fai  the  air ;  but  that  the  heat  of  fire, 
uhI  especially  of  coal  fires,  kept  in  our  houses  or 
near  us,  had  quite  a  different  operation,  the  heat 
being  not  of  the  same  kind,  but  quick  aind  fierce, 
tendino:  not  to  noarish  but  to  consume  and  dissi- 
I^te  all  those  noxious  fumes  which  the  other 
kind  of  beat  rather  exhaled,  and  stagnated  than 
Kparated,  and  burnt  up ;  besides,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  sulphureous  and  nitrous  particles  that 
are  often  found  to  be  in  the  coal,  with  that  bitu- 
nuQODs  substance  which  bums,  are  all  assisting 
to  dear  and  purge  the  air,  and  render  it  whole- 
some and  safe  to  breathe  in,  after  the  noxious 
particles  (as  above)  are  dispersed  and  burnt  up. 

The  latter  opinion  prevailed  at  that  time,  and 
83 1  must  confess,  I  think,  with  good  reason,  and 
the  experience  of  the  citizens  confirmed  it,  many 
boQsei  which  bad  constant  fires  kept  in  the 
nomi  having  never  been  infected  at  all ;  and  I 
nn»t  join  my  experience  to  it,  for  I  found  the 
keeping  of  good  fires  kept  our  rooms  sweet  and 
wholesome,  and  I  do  verily  believe  made  our 
whole  family  so,  more  than  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

Bat  I  return  to  the  coals  as  a  trade.  It  was 
with  no  little  diflSculty  that  this  trade  was  kept 
open,  and  particularly  because  as  we  were  in  an 
open  war  with  the  Dutch  at  that  time,  the  Dutch 
capers  at  first  took  a  great  many  of  our  collier 
^pa,  which  made  the  rest  cautious,  and  made 
them  to  stay  to  come  m  fleets  together;  but 
after  aome  time  the  capers  were  either  alriid  to 
take  them,  or  their  masters,  the  States,  were 
»&aid  they  should,  and  forbade  them,  lest  the 
piague  should  be  among  them,  which  made  them 
we  the  better. 

Por  the  security  of  those  northern  traders,  the 
wal  ships  were  ordered  by  my  lord  mayor  not  to 
come  up  into  the  Pool  above  a  certain  number  at 
a  time,  and  ordered  lighters  and  other  vessels, 
sQch  as  the  woodmongers,  that  is,  the  wharf- 
keepers,  or  coal-sellers  furnished,  to  go  down  and 
tue  out  the  ooals  as  low  as  Deptford  and  Green- 
wich,  and  some  fiulher  down. 

Others  delivered  great  quantities  of  coals  in 
PJticalar  places,  where  t!ie  ships  could  come  to 
«e  Acre,  as  at  Greenwich,  Blackwall.  and  other 
puces,  in  vast  heap,  as  if  to  be  kept  for  sale,  bat 
•"•then  fetched  away  after  the  ships  which 
Jrooght  them  were  gone;  so  that  the  seamen 
had  no  communication  with  the  river  men,  nor 
10  mnch  as  came  near  one  another. 

Yet  ill  this  caution  could  not  efibctually  pre* 
W  the  distemper  getting  among  the  colliery, 
that  is  to  say,  among  the  ships,  by  which  a  great 
nwny  seamen  died  of  it ;  and  that  which  was  still 
worse  was,  that  they  carried  it  down  to  Ipswich 
and  Yarmouth,  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 


other  places  on  the  coast ;  where,  espedally  at 
Newcastle  and  at  Sonderiand,  it  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  people. 

The  making  so  many  fires  as  above  did  Indeed 
consume  an  unusual  quantity  of  coals ;  and  that 
upon  one  or  two  stops  of  the  ships  coming  up, 
whether  by  contrary  weather  or  by  the  interrupt 
tion  of  enemies,  I  do  not  remember,  but  the  price 
of  coals  was  exceedingly  dear,  even  as  high  as 
41,  a  chaldron,  but  it  soon  abated  when  the  ships 
came  in,  and  as  afterwards  they  had  a  freer  pas- 
sage, the  price  was  very  reasonable  aU  the  rest 
of  that  year. 

The  public  fires  which  were  made  on  these 
occasions,  as  I  have  calculated  it,  must  neces- 
sarily have  cost  the  city  about  200  chaldrons  of 
coals  a  week,  if  they  had  contuiued,  which  was 
indeed  a  very  great  quantity,  but  as  it  was 
thought  necessary,  nothing  was  spared  ;  however, 
as  some  of  the  phvsicians  cried  them  down,  they 
were  not  kept  a-Iight  above  four  or  five  days. 
The  fires  were  ordered  thus : 

One  at  the  Custom  House,  one  at  Billingsgate, 
one  at  Queenhithe,  and  one  at  the  Three  Cranes; 
one  in  Black  friars,  and  one  at  the  gate  of  Bride- 
well ;  one  at  the  comer  of  Leadenhall  street,  and 
Gracechurch ;  one  at  the  north  and  one  at  the 
south  gate  of  the  Royal  Exchange;  one  at  Guild- 
hall,  and  one  at  Blackwell  hall  gate ;  one  at  the 
lord  mayor's  door  in  St  Helen's,  one  at  the  west 
entrance  into  St  Paul's,  and  one  at  the  entrance 
Into  Bow  church.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
there  was  any  at  the  City  gates,  but  one  at  the 
Bridge  foot  there  was,  just  by  St  Magnus  church. 
I  know  some  have  quarrelled  since  that  at  the 
experiment,  and  said  that  there  died  the  more* 
people  because  of  those  fires ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
those  that  say  so  offer  no  evidence  to  prove 
it,  neither  can  I  believe  it  on  any  account  what- 
ever. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of 
trade  at  home  in  England  during  this  dreadful 
time,  and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  manu- 
factures and  the  trade  in  the  city.  At  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  infection  there  was,  as  it  is 
easy  to  suppose,  a  very  great  fright  among  the 
people,  and  consequently  a  general^top  of  trade, 
except  in  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
even  in  Uiose  things,  as  there  was  a  vast  number 
of  people  fled,  and  a  very  g^at  number  always 
sick,  besides  the  number  which  died,  so  there 
could  not  be  above  two-thirds,  If  above  one  half, 
of  the  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  city  as 
used  to  be. 

It  pleased  God  to  send  a  very  plentiful  year  of 
com  and  fruit,  and  not  of  hay  or  gross ;  by  which 
means  bread  was  cheap,  by  reason  of  the  plenty 
of  corn ;  flesh  was  cheap,  by  reason  of  the  scar- 
city of  grrass,  but  butter  and  cheese  were  dear  for 
the  same  reason;  and  hay  in  the  market,  just 
beyond  Whitechapel  bars,  was  sold  at  41,  per 
load ;  but  that  afiected  not  the  poor.  There  was 
a  most  excessive  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  fmit,  such 
as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes;  and 
they  were  the  cheaper,  because  of  the  want  of 
people ;  but  this  made  the  poor  eat  them  to  ex- 
cess,  and  this  brought  them  into  fluxes,  griping 
of  the  guts,  surfeits,  and  the  like,  which  often 
precipitated  them  into  the  plague. 

But  to  come  to  matters  of  trade: — First, 
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foreign  exportation  being  stopped,  or  at  least  very 
much  interrupted,  and  rendered  difficult,  a  gene^ 
ral  stop  of  all  those  manufactures  followed  of 
course,  which  were  usually  brought  for  exporta- 
tion ;  and  though  sometimes  merchants  abroad 
were  importunate  for  goods,  yet  little  was  sent, 
the  passages  being  so  generally  stopt,  that  the 
English  ships  would  not  be  admitted,  as  is  said 
already,  into  their  port. 

This  put  a  stop  to  the  manufactures  that  were 
for  exportation  in  most  parts  of  England,  except 
in  some  outports,  and  even  that  was  soon  stop- 
ped, for  they  all  had  the  plague  in  their  turn ; 
but  though  this  was  felt  all  over  England,  yet, 
what  was  still  worse,  all  intercourse  of  trade  for 
home  consumption  of  manufactures,  especially 
those  which  usually  circulated  through  the  Lon- 
doners'  hands,  was  stopped  at  once,  the  trade  of 
the  city  being  stopped.  I 

All  kinds  of  handicrafts  in  the  city,  &c.,  trades-  ! 
men,  and  mechanics,  were,  as  I  have  said  before,  | 
out  of  employ,  and  this  occasioned  the  putting ! 
off  and  dismissing  an  innumerable  number  ofi 
journeymen  and  workmen  of  all  sorts,  seeing! 
nothing  was  done  relating  to  such  trades,  but , 
what  might  be  said  to  be  absolutely  necessar}'.      I 

This  caused  the  multitude  of  single  people  in  I 
London  to  be  unprovided  for ;  as  also  of  families  j 
whose  living  depended  upon  the  labour  of  the 
heads  of  those  families ;.  I  say,  this  reduced  them 
to  extreme  misery ;  and  I  must  confess  it  is  for 
the  honour  of  the  city  of  London,  and  will  be 
for  many  ages,  as  long  as  this  is  to  be  spoken  of,  { 
that  they  were  able  to  supply  with  charitable 
provision  the  wants  of  so  many  thousands  of' 
those  as  afterwards  fell  sick,  and  were  distressed ; 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  nobody 
perished  for  want,  at  least,  that  the  magistrates 
had  any  notice  given  them  of 

This  stagnation  of  our  manufacturing  trade  in 
the  country  would  have  put  the  people  there  to 
much  greater  difficulties,  but  that  the  master 
workmen,  clothiers,  and  others,  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  stocks  and  strength,  kept  on  making 
their  goods  to  keep  the  poor  at  work,  believing 
that  OS  soon  as  the  sickness  should  abate,  they 
would  have  »quick  demand  in  proportion  to  the 
decay  of  their  trade  at  that  time :  but  as  none 
but  those  masters  that  were  rich  could  do  thus, 
and  that  many  were  poor  and  not  able,  the  manu- 
facturing trade  in  England  suffered  greatly,  and 
the  poor  were  pinched  all  over  England  by  the 
calamity  of  the  city  of  London  only. 

It  is  true  that  the  next  year  made  them  full 
amends  by  another  terrible  calamity  upon  the  city ; 
so  that  the  city  by  one  calamity  impoverished 
and  weakened  the  country,  and  by  another  cala- 
mity, even  terrible  too  of  its  kind,  enriched  the 
country,  and  made  them  again  amends :  for  an 
infinite  quantity  of  household  stuff,  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  other  things,  besides  whole  warehouses 
filled  with  merchandize  and  manufactures,  such 
as  come  from  all  parts  of  England,  were  con-  i 
sumed  in  the  fire  of  London,  the  next  year  after 
this  terrible  visitation:  it  is  incredible  what  a 
trade  this  made  all  over  the  whole  kingdom,  to 
make  good  the  want,  and  to  supply  that  loss :  so 
that,  in  short,  all  the  manufacturing  hands  in  the 
nation  were  set  on  work,  and  were  little  enough 
for  several  years  to  supply  the  market  and  answer 


the  demands ;  all  foreign  markets  also  were  empty 
of  our  goods,  by  the  stop  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  plague,  and  before  an  open  trade 
was  allowed  again ;  and  the  prodigious  demand 
at  home  falling  in,  joined  to  make  a  quick  vent 
for  all  sorts  of  goods ;  so  that  there  never  was 
known  such  a  trade  all  over  England  for  the 
time,  as  was  in  the  first  seven  years  after  the 
plague,  and  after  the  fire  of  London. 

It  remains  now  that  I  should  say  something  of 
the  merciful  part  of  this  terrible  judgment.  The 
last  week  in  September,  the  plague  being  come 
to  its  crisis,  Its  fury  began  to  assuage.  I  remem- 
ber  my  friend  Dr  Heath  coming  to  see  me  the 
week  before,  told  me  he  was  sure  that  the  vio- 
lence of  it  would  assuage  in  a  few  days ;  but  when 
I  saw  the  weekly  bill  of  that  week,  which  was  the 
highest  of  the  whole  year,  being  eight  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  sill  diseases,  1 
upbraided  him  with  it,  and  asked  him  what  he 
had  made  his  judgment  from  ?  his  answer,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  to  seek,  as  I  thought  it 
would  have  been.  "  Look  you,**  says  he,  "  by 
the  number  which  are  at  this  time  sick  and  in- 
focted,  there  should  have  been  twenty  thousand 
dead  the  last  week,  instead  of  eight  thousand,  if 
the  inveterate  mortal  contagion  had  been  as  it 
'was  two  weeks  ago ;  for  then  it  ordinarily  killed 
in  two  or  three  days,  now  not  under  eight  or  ten, 
and  then  not  above  one  in  five  recovered ;  whereas, 
I  have  observed,  that  now  not  above  two  in  five  mis- 
carry, and  observe  it  from  me,  the  next  bill  will 
decrease,  and  you  will  see  many  more  people  re- 
cover than  used  to  do ;  for  though  a  vast  multi- 
tude  are  now  everywhere  infected,  and  as  many 
every  day  fall  sick,  yet  there  will  not  so  many 
die  as  there  did,  for  the  malienity  of  the  dis- 
temper is  abated ;  adding  that  he  began  now  to 
hope,  nay,  more  than  hope,  that  the  infection 
had  passed  its  crisis,  and  was  going  off;**  and  ac- 
cordingly so  it  was,  for  the  next  week  being,  as  1 
said,  the  last  in  September,  the  bill  decreased 
almost  two  thousand. 

It  is  true,  the  plague  was  still  at  a  frightful 
height,  and  the  next  bill  was  no  less  than  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  next  to 
that  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty ;  but 
still  mv  friend*s  observation  was  just,  and  it  did  ap- 
pear the  people  did  recover  faster,  and  more  in 
number,  than  they  used  to  do ;  and,  indeed,  if  it 
had  not  been  so,  what  had  been  the  condition  of 
the  city  of  London  ?  for,  according  to  my  friend, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  people 
at  that  time  infected,  whereof,  as  above,  twenty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  died, 
and  near  forty  thousand  recovered ;  whereas,  had 
it  been  as  it  was  before,  fifty  thousand  of  that 
number  would  very  .probably  have  died,  if  not 
more,  and  fifty  thousand  more  would  have  sick- 
ened ;  for,  in  a  word,  the  whole  mass  of  people 
began  to  sicken,  and  it  looked  as  if  none  would 
escape. 

But  this  remark  of  my  friend's  appeared  more  ; 
evident  in  a  few  weeks  more ;  for  the  decrease  ' 
went,  on,  and  another  week  in  October  it  de-  ! 
creased  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-  \ 
three ;  so  that  the  number  dead  of  the  plague 
was  but  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five ; 
and  the  next  week  it  decreased  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  more,  and  yet  it  was  seen 
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plainly  that  there  was  abundance  of  people  sick, 
DBT,  abundance  more  than  ordinary,  and  abun- 
dance fel!  rick  every  day,  but  (as  above)  the 
malignity  of  the  disease  abated. 

Sach  is  the  precipitant  disposition  of  our  peo- 
ple, whether  it  is  so  or  not  all  over  the  world, 
that  is  none  of  my  particular  business  to  inquire  : 
bnt  I  saw  it  apparently  here,  that  as  upon  the 
first  fright  of  the  infection  they  shunned  one 
another,  and  fled  from  one  another's  houses,  and 
from  the  city,  with  an  unaccountable,  and,  as  I 
thought,  unnecessary  fright ;  so  now,  upon  this 
notion  spreading,  (viz.)  that  the  distemper  was 
Dot  so  catching  as  formerly,  and  that  if  it  was 
catcbed,  it  was  not  so  mortal,  and  seeing  abun- 
dance of  people,  who  really  fell  sick,  recover 
again  daily ;  they  took  to  such  a  precipitant 
couiaje,  and  grew  so  entirely  regardless  of  them- 
selves, and  of  the  infection,  that  they  made  no 
more  of  the  plagisc  than  of  an  ordinary  fever, 
nor  indeed  so  much ;  they  not  only  went  boldly 
into  company  with  those  who  had  tumours  and 
carbuncles  upon  them,  that  were  running,  and 
consequently  contagious,  but  eat  and  drank  with 
them,  nay,  went  into  their  houses  to  visit  them, 
and  even,  as  I  was  told,  into  their  very  chambers 
where  they  lay  sick. 

This  i  'could  not  see  rational ;  my  friend  Dr 

Heath  allowed,  and  it  iras  plain  to  experience,  that 

the  distemper  was  as  catching  as  ever,  and  as 

many  fell  sick,  but  only  he  alleged,  that  so  many 

of  those  that  fell  sick  did  not  die ;  but  I  think 

ji  that  while  many  cUd  die,  and  that,  at  best,  the 

I  distemper  itself  was  very  terrible,  the  sores  and 

,,  swellings  very  tormenting,  and  the  danger  of 

,  death  not  left  out  of  the  circumstance  of  sickness, 

|j  though  not  so  frequent  as  before ;  all  those  things, 

I!  together  with  the  exceeding  tcdiousness  of  the 

care,  the  loathsomeness  of  the  disease,  and  many 

other  articles,  were  enough  to  deter  any  man 

livingr  from  a  dangerous  mixture  with  the  rick 

people,  and  make  them  as  anxious  almost  to  avoid 

the  infection  as  before. 

Nay,  there  was  another  thing  which  made  the 
mere  catching  of  the  distemper  frightfhl,  and  that 
was  the  terrible  burning  of  the  caustics,  which 
the  surgeons  laid  on  the  swellings  to  bring  them 
to  break  and  to  run ;  without  which  the  danger 
.  of  death  was  very  great,  even  to  the  last;  also 
I  the  insufTcrable  torment  of  the  swellings,  which, 
though  it  might  not  make  people  raving  and  dis- 
tracted, as  they  were  before,  and  as  I  have  given 
teverri  instances  of  already,  yet  they  put  the 
patient  to  inexpressible  torment ;  and  those  that 
fell  into  it,  though  they  did  escape  with  life,  yet 
thej  made  bitter  complaints  of  those  that  had 
told  them  there  was  no  danger,  and  sadly  re- 
pented their  rashness  and  folly  in  venturing  to 
ran  into  the  reach  of  it. 

Nor  did  this  unwary  conduct  of  the  people  end 
^re,for  a  great  many  that  thus  cast  off  their 
cautions  suffered  more  deeply  still ;  and  though 
roany  escaped,  yet  many  died ;  and,  at  least,  it 
Md  thb  public  mischief  attending  it,  that  it  made 
the  decrease  of  burials  slower  than  it  would 
J*«wise  have  been  ;  for  as  this  notion  run  like 
lightnmg  through  the  city,  and  the  people's  heads 
^ere  possessed  with  it,  even  as  soon  as  the  first 
peat  decrease  in  the  bills  appeared,  we  found 
that  the  two  next  bills  did  not  decrease  in  pro- 


portion ;  the  reason  I  take  to  be  the  people'^ 
running  so  rashly  into  danger,  giving  up  all  their 
former  cautions  and  care,  and  all  the  shyness 
which  they  used  to  practise,  depending  that  the 
sickness  would  not  reach  them,  or  th«t  if  it  did 
they  should  not  die. 

the  phyritiians  opposed  this  thoughtless  hu- 
mour of  the  people  with  all  their  might,  and  gave 
out  printed  directions,  spreading  them  all  over 
the  city  and  suburbs,  advising  the  people  to  con- 
tinue  reserved,  and  to  use  still  the  utmost  can. 
tion  in  their  ordinary  conduct,  notwithstanding 
the  decrease  of  the  distemper,  terrifying  them 
with  the  danger  of  bringing  a  relapse  upon  the 
whole  city,  and  telling  them  how  such  a  relapse 
might  be  more  fatal  and  dangerous  than  the 
whole  vidtation  that  had  been  already,  with 
many  arguments  and  reasons  to  explain  and  prov^ 
that  part  to  them,  and  which  are  too  long  to  re- 
peat here. 

But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  the  audacious 
creatures  were  so  possessed  with  the  first  joy, 
and  so  surprised  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
vast  decrease  in  the  weekly  bills,  that  they  were 
impenetrable  by  any  new  terrors,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  but  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
passed ;  and  it  was  to  no  more  purpose  to  talk  to 
them  than  to  an  east  wind;  but  they  opened 
shops,  went  about  streets,  did  buriness,  and  con- 
versed with  anybody  that  came  in  their  way  to 
converse  with,  whether  with  business  or  without, 
neither  inquiring  of  their  health  or  so  much  as 
being  apprehensive  of  any  danger  from  them, 
though  they  knew  them  not  to  be  sound. 

This  Imprudent  rash  conduct  cost  a  great  many 
their  lives,  who  had  with  great  care  and  caution 
shut  themselves  up,  and  kept  retired  as  it  were 
from  all  mankind,  and  had  by  that  means,  under 
God's  providence,  been  preserved  through  all  the 
heat  of  that  infection. 

This  rash  and  foolish  conduct  of  the  people  went 
so  far,  that  the  ministers  took  notice  to  them  of  it, 
and  laid  before  them  both  the  folly  and  danger  of 
it ;  and  this  checked  it  a  little,  so  that  they  grew 
more  cautious ;  but  it  had  another  effect,  which 
they  could  not  check,  for  as  the  first  rumour  had 
spread,  not  over  the  city  only,  but  into  the  coun- 
try, it  had  the  like  effect,  and  the  people  were  so 
tired  with  being  to  long  from  London,  and  so 
eager  to  come  back,  that  they  flocked  to  town 
without  fear  or  forecast,  and  beffan  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  streets,  as  if  all  the  danger  was 
over:  it  was  indeed  surpriring  to  see  it,  for 
though  there  died  still  from  a  thousand  to  eigh- 
teen hundred  a  week,  yet  the  people  flocked  to 
town  as  if  all  had  been  well. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  bills  in- 
creased again  four  hundred  the  very  first  week  in 
November;  and,  if  I  might  believe  the  physl- 
clans,  there  were  above  three  thousand  fell  sick 
that  week,  most  of  them  new  comers  too. 

One  John  Cock,  a  barber  in  St  Marttn*8-lc. 
Grand,  was  an  eminent  example  of  this,  I  mean 
of  the  Itasty  return  of  the  people  when  the  plague 
was  abated.  This  John  Cock  had  left  the  tovvn 
with  his  whole  family,  and  locked  up  his  house, 
and  was  gone  into  the  country,  as  many  others 
did,  and  finding  the  plague  so  decreased  in  No- 
vember  that  there  died  but  nine  hundred  and  five 
per  week  of  all  diseases,  he  ventured  home  again. 
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He  bad  in  his  fiunily  ten  persons,  that  is  to  say, 
himself  and  wife,  &Ye  children,  two  apprentices, 
and  a  maid-servant  He  had  not  been  returned 
to  his  bouse  above  a  week,  and  began  to  open  his 
shop  and  carrv  on  his  trade,  but  the  distemper 
broke  out  in  his  family,  and  within  about  five  days 
they  all  died  except  one,  that  is  to  say,  himself; 
his  wife,  all  his  five  children,  and  his  two  appren- 
tices, and  only  the  maid  remamed  alive. 

But  the  mercy  of  God  was  greater  to  the  rest 
than  we  had  reason  to  expect,  for  the  malignity, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  distemper  was  spent,  the 
contagion  was  exhausted,  and  also  the  wintry 
weather  came  on  apace,  and  the  air  was  dear  and 
cold,  with  some  sharp  frosts ;  and  this  increasiag 
still,  most  of  those  that  had  fellen  sick  recovered, 
and  the  health  of  the  city  began  to  return ;  there 
were  indeed  some  returns  of  the  distemper,  even 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  the  bills  increased 
near  a  hundred,  but  it  went  off  again,  and  so  in  a 
short  while  things  began  to  return  to  their  own 
channel ;  and  wonderful  it  was  to  see  how  popu- 
lous the  city  was  again  all  on  a  sudden,  so  that « 
stranger  could  not  miss  the  numbers  that  were 
lost,  neither  was  there  any  miss  of  the  inhabitants 
as  to  their  dwellings ;  few  or  no  empty  houses 
were  to  be  seen,  or  if  there  were  some  there  was 
na  want  of  tenants  for  them. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that,  as  the  city  had  a  new 
face,  so  the  manners  of  the  people  had  a  new  ap- 
pearance :  I  doubt  not  but  there  were  many  that 
retained  a  sincere  sense  of  their  deliverance,  and 
that  were  heartily  thankiul  to  that  sovereign  hand 
that  had  protected  them  in  so  dangerous  a  time ; 
it  would  be  very  uncharitable  to  judge  otherwise 
in  a  city  so  populous,  and  where  the  people  were 
so  devout  as  they  were  here  in  the  time  of  the 
visiution  itself ;  but,  except  what  of  this  was  to 
be  found  in  particular  families  and  faces,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  general  practice  of  the 
people  was  just  as  it  was  before,  and  very  little 
diffet-ence  was  to  be  seen. 

Some,  indeed,  said  things  were  worse,  that  the 
morals  of  the  people  declined  from  this  very 
time ;  that  the  peonle,  hardened  by  the  danger 
they  had  been  in,  like  seamen  after  a  storm  is 
over,  were  more  wicked  and  more  stupid,  more 
bold  and  hardened  in  their  vices  and  immoralities 
than  they  were  before :  but  I  wfll  not  carry  it  so 
fer  neither ;  it  would  take  up  a  history  of  no 
small  length  to  give  a  particular  of  all  the  grada^ 
tions  by  which  the  course  of  things  in  this  city 
came  to  be  restored  again,  and  to  run  in  their 
own  channel  as  thev  did  before. 

Some  parts  of  England  were  now  infected  as 
violently  as  London  had  been ;  the  cities  of  Nor- 
wich, Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Colchester,  and 
other  places  were  now  visited ;  and  the  magis- 
trates of  London  began  to  set  rules  for  our  con- 
duct as  to  corresponding  with  those  cities :  it  is 
true,  we  could  not  pretend  to  forbid  their  people 
coming  to  London,  because  it  was  imposidble  to 
know  tnem  asunder,  so,  after  many  consultations, 
the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  were 
obliged  to  drop  it :  all  they  could  do  was  to  warn 
and  caution  the  people  not  to  entertain  in  their 
houses,  or  converse  with,  anv  people  who  they 
knew  came  from  such  bfected  piacea 

But  they  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  air, 
for  the  people  of  London  thoui^t  themselves  so 


plague-free  now  that  they  were  past  all  adnaoni-. 
tions ;  they  seemed  to  depend  upon  it  that  the  adr 
was  restored,  and  that  the  air  was  like  a  xaan 
that  had  had  the  small-pox,  not  capable  of  bein^ 
infected  again.  This  revived  that  notion  that 
the  infection  was  all  in  the  air,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  contagion  from  the  sick  people  to 
the  sound ;  and  so  strongly  did  this  whimsy  pre- 
vail among  people,  that  thev  ran  altogether  pro- 
miscuously, sick  and  well ;  not  the  Mahometans^ 
who,  prepossessed  with  the  principle  of  predesti- 
natioD,  value  nothing  of  contagion,  let  it  be  in 
what  it  will,  could  be  more  obstinate  than  the 
people  of  London;  they  that  were  perfectly 
sound,  and  came  out  of  the  wholesome  air,  as  we 
call  it,  into  the  city,  made  nothing  of  goin^  into 
the  same  houses  and  chambers,  nay,  even  into 
the  same  beds,  with  those  that  had  the  distemper 
upon  them,  and  were  not  recovered. 

Some,  indeed,  paid  for  their  audacious  bold- 
ness with  the  price  of  their  lives;  an  infinite 
number  fell  sick,  and  the  physicians  had  more 
work  than  ever,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
more  of  their  patients  recovered,  that  is  to  say, 
they  generally  recovered;  but  certainly  there 
were  more  people  infected  and  fell  sfci  now% 
when  there  did  not  die  above  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  a  week,  than  there  was  when 
there  died  five  or  six  thousand  a  week ;  so  en. 
tirely  negligent  were  the  people  at  that  time  in 
the  great  aind  dangerous  case  of  health  and  infec> 
tion,  and  so  ill  were  they  able  to  take  or  accept 
of  the  advice  of  those  who  cautioned  them  for 
their  good. 

The  people  being  thus  returned,  as  it  were  in 

Sineral,  it  was  very  strange  to  find,  that,  in  their 
quiring  after  their  friends,  some  whole  families 
were  so  entirely  swept  away  that  there  was  no 
remembrance  of  them  left ;  neither  was  anybody 
to  be  found  to  possess  or  show  any  title  to  that 
little  they  had  left ;  for,  in  such  cases,  what  was 
to  be  found  was  generally  embezzled  and  pur- 
loined, some  gone  one  way,  some  another. 

It  was  said  such  abandoned  effects  came  to  the 
kinff  as  the  universal  heir,  upon  which  we  are 
tolot  and  I  suppose  it  was  in  part  true,  that  the 
king  granted  all  such  as  deodands  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  of  London,  f  o  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  of  whom  there 
were  very  many ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
though  the  occasions  of  relief  and  the  objects  of 
distress  were  very  many  more  in  the  time  of  the 
violence  of  the  plague  than  now  after  all  was 
over,  yet  the  distress  of  the  poor  was  more  now 
a  great  deal  than  it  was  then,  because  all  the 
sluices  of  general  charity  were  now  shut ;  people 
supposed  the  main  occasion  to  be  over,  and  so 
stopped  their  hands,  whereas  particular  objects 
were  still  very  moving,  and  the  distress  of  those 
that  were  poor  was  very  great  indeed. 

Though  the  health  of  the  city  was  now  very 
much  restored,  yet  foreign  trade  did  not  begin  to 
stir,  neither  would  foreigners  admit  our  ships  into 
their  ports  for  a  great  while ;  as  for  the  Dutch, 
the  misunderstandings  between  our  court  and 
them  had  broken  out  into  a  war  the  vcar  before, 
so  that  our  trade  that  way  was  wholly  inter, 
rupted ;  but  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy  and  Bar. 
bary,  as  also  Hamburg,  and  all  the  ports  in  the 
Baltic,  these  were  aO  shy  of  us  a  great  while* 
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and  wookl  not  restore  tnujie  with  us  for  mooy 
months. 

The  distemper  sweeping  away  such  multitudes, 
as  I  have  observed,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  out- 
parishes  were  obliged  to  make  new  burying. 
grounds,  besides  that  I  have  mentioned  in  Bun- 
bill  fields,  some  of  which  were  continued,  and 
Domain  in  use  to  this  day ;  but  others  were  left 
off.  and  which,  I  confess,  I  mention  with  some 
rk^  flection,  being  converted  into  other  uses,  or 
built  upon  afterwards,  the  dead  bodies  were  dis- 
turbed, abused,  dug  ap  again,  some  even  before 
the  flesh  of  them  was  perished  from  the  bones, 
and  removed  tike  dung  or  rubbish  to  other 
places.  Some  of  those  which  came  within  the 
reach  of  my  observations  are  as  follows  :^ 

First.  A  pleoe  of  ground  beyond  Goswell  street, 
near  Mount  mill,  bein^some  of  the  remains  of  the 
oid  tines  or  fortifications  of  the  city,  where  abun- 
•iance  were  buried  promiscuously  from  the  pa- 
rishes of  Aldersgate,  Clerkenwell,  and  even  out 
of  the  city.  This  ground,  as  I  take  it,  was  since 
made  a  physio  garden,  and  after  that  has  been 
built  upon. 

Second.  A  piece  of  ground  just  over  the  Black 
Ditch,  as  it  was  then  called,  at  the  end  of  Hollo- 
way  lane,  in  Shoreditoh  parish ;  it  has  been  since 
made  a  yard  for  keeping  hogs  and  for  other  ordi- 
oary  uses,  but  is  quite  out  of  use  as  a  burying 
ground. 

Third.  The  upper  end  of  Hand  alley,  in  Bishops* 
gate  street,  which  was  then  a  green  field,  and  was 
taken  in  particularly  for  Bishopsgate  parish, 
cboogh  many  of  the  carts  out  of  the  city  brought 
their  dead  thither  also,  particularly  out  of  the 
parish  of  St  Allhallows  on  the  wall ;  this  place  I 
cannot  mention  without  much  regret.  It  was,  as 
I  remember,  about  two  or  three  years  after  the 
plague  was  ceased  that  Sir  Robert  Clayton  came 
to  be  possessed  of  the  ground ;  it  was  reported, 
bow  tme  I  know  not,  that  it  fell  to  the  king  for 
want  of  heirs,  all  those  who  had  any  right  to  it 
bein^  carried  off  by  the  pestilence,  and  that  Sir 
Robert  Clayton  obtained  a  grant  of  it  ttom  King 
Charts  II.  But  however  he  came  by  it,  certain 
it  is  the  ground  was  let  out  to  buiki  on,  or  buUt 
upon  by  his  order.  The  first  house  built  upon  it 
was  a  large  fair  house,  still  standing,  which  hoM 
the  street,  or  way,  now  called  Hand  alley,  whfoh, 
though  called  an  alley,  is  as  wide  as  a  street :  the 
bouses  in  the  same  row  with  that  house  north- 
ward are  built  on  the  very  same  ground  where 
the  poor  people  were  buried,  and  the  bodies,  on 
opening  the  ground  for  the  foundations,  were  dug 
up,  some  of  Uiem  remaining  so  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  women's  sculls  were  distinguished  by 
their  long  hair,  and  of  others  the  flesh  was  not 
quite  perished ;  so  that  the  people  began  to  ex- 
claim Vradly  against  it,  and  some  suggested  that 
It  might  endanger  a  return  of  the  contagion : 
after  which  the  bones  and  bodies,  as  fast  as  they 
came  at  them,  were  carried  to  another  part  of  the 
ssme  ground,  and  thrown  altogether  into  a  deep 
pit,  dog  on  purpose,  which  now  is  to  be  known, 
in  that  it  is  not  built  on,  but  is  a  passage  to  an- 
other bouse  at  the  upper  end  of  Rose  alley,  just 
against  the  door  of  a  meeting-house,  which  has 
been  built  there  many  years  since;  and  the 
groond  b  palisadoed  otlts»n  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage in  a  nttle  square ;  there  lie  the  bones  and 


remains  of  near  two  thousand  bodies,  carried  by 
the  dead- carts  to  their  grave  in  that  one  year. 

Fourth.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Moorfields,  bv  the  going  into  toe  street 
which  is  now  called  Old  Bethlem,  which  was  en- 
larged much,  though  not  wholly  taken  in,  on  the 
same  occasion. 

N.B.  The  author  of  this  journal  lies  buried  in 
that  very  ground,  being  at  his  own  desire,  his 
sister  having  been  buried  there  a  few  years  be- 
fore. 

Fifth.  Stepney  parish,  extending  itself  from  the 
east  part  of  London  to  the  north,  even  to  tiie  very 
edge  of  Shoreditoh  churchyard,  had  a  piece  of 
g^und  taken  in  to  bury  their  dead,  close  to  the 
said  churchyard ;  and  which,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, was  left  open,  and  is  since,  I  suupose,  taken 
into  the  same  churchyard :  and  they  nad  also  two 
other  burying- places  in  Snitalfields,  one  where 
since  a  chapel  or  tabernacle  has  been  built  for 
ease  to  this  great  parish,  and  another  in  Petti- 
coat lane. 

There  were  no  less  than  five  other  grounds 
made  use  of  for  the  parish  of  Stepney  at  that 
time ;  one  where  now  stands  the  parish  churoh 
of  St  Paul,  Shadwell,  and  the  other  where  now 
stands  the  parish  church  of  St  John  at  Wap. 
ping,  both  which  had  not  the  names  of  parishes 
at  that  time,  but  were  belonging  to  Stepney 
parish. 

I  could  name  many  more,  but  these  coming 
within  my  particular  knowledge,  the  circumstance 
I  thought  made  it  of  use  to  record  them :  from 
the  whole,  it  ma^  be  observed  that  they  were 
obliged  in  this  time  of  distress  to  take  in  new 
burying-grounds  in  most  of  the  out-parishes  for 
laying  the  prodigious  numbers  of  people  which 
died  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  ;  but  why  care 
was  not  taken  to  keep  those  places  separate  from 
ordinary  uses,  that  so  the  bodies  might  rest  un- 
disturbed, that  I  cannot  answer  for,  and  must 
confess  I  think  it  was  wrong;  who  were  to 
blame  I  know  not 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  quakers  had 
at  that  time  also  a  burying-ground  set  apart  to 
their  use,  and  which  they  still  make  use  of,  and 
they  had  also  a  particular  dead-cart  to  fetch  their 
dead  from  their  houses ;  and  the  famous  Solomon 
Eagle,  who,  as  I  mentioned  before,  had  predicted 
the  plague  as  a  judgment,  and  run  naked  through 
the  streets,  telhng  the  people  that  it  was  come 
upon  them  to  punish  them  ror  their  sins,  had  his 
own  wife  died  the  very  next  day  of  the  plague, 
and  was  carried  one  of  the  first  in  the  quakers* 
dead-cart  to  their  new  burying-ground. 

•  I  might  have  thronged  this  account  with  many 
more  remarkable  things  which  occurred  in  the 
time  of  the  infection,  and  particularly  what  passed 
between  the  lord  mayor  and  the  court,  which  was 
then  at  Oxford,  and  what  directions  were  from 
time  to  time  received  from  the  government  for 
their  conduct  on  this  critical  occasion.  But  really 
the  court  concerned  themselves  so  little,  and  that 
little  they  did  was  of  so  small  import,  that  I  do 
not  see  it  of  much  moment  to  mention  any  part 
of  it  here,  except  that  of  appomting  a  monthly 
fast  in  the  city,  and  the  sending  the  royal  charity 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  both  which  I  have  men- 
tioned befofp. 

Great  was  the  reproach  thrown  upon  those 
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physicians  who  left  their  patients  during  the  sick* 
ness,  and  now  they  came  to  town  again  nobody 
cared  to  employ  them;  they  were  called  de- 
serters, and  frequently  bills  were  set  up  upon 
their  doors,  and  written,  **  Here  is  a  doctor  to  he 
let  1**  so  that  several  of  those  physicians  were  fain 
for  a  while  to  sit  still  and  look  about  them,  or,  at 
least,  remove  their  dwellings  and  set  up  in  new 
places  and  among  new  acquaintance:  the  like 
was  the  case  with  the  clergy,  whom  the  people 
were  indeed  very  abusiye  to,  writing  verses  and 
scandalous  reflexions  upon  them,  setting  upon 
the  church  door^**  Here  is  a  pulpit  to  be  let  P 
or,  sometimes,  to  be  sold,  which  was  worse. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  our  misfortunes  that, 
with  our  infection,  when  it  ceased,  there  did  not 
cease  the  spirit  of  strife  and  contention,  slander 
and  reproach,  which  was  really  the  great  troubler 
of  the  nation's  peace  before :  it  was  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  old  animosities  which  had  so  lately 
involved  us  all  in  blood  and  disorder.  But  as  the 
late  act  of  indemnity  had  laid  asleep  the  quarrel 
itself,  so  the  government  had  recommended  family 
and  personal  peace  upon  all  occasions  to  the  whole 
nation. 

But  it  could  not  be  obtained,  and  particularly 
after  the  ceasing  of  the  plague  in  London,  when 
any  one  that  had  seen  the  condition  which  the 
people  had  been  in,  and  how  they  caressed  one 
another  ut  that  time,  promised  to  have  more  cha- 
rity for  the  future,  and  to  raise  no  more  re- 
proaches: I  say,  any  one  that  had  seen  them 
then  would  have  thought  they  would  have  come 
together  with  another  spirit  at  last.  But,  I  say, 
it  could  not  be  obtained ;  the  quarrel  remained, 
the  church  and  the  presbyterians  were  incompa- 
tible :  as  soon  as  the  plague  was  removed  the 
dimenting  ousted  ministers,  who  had  supplied  the 
pulpits  which  were  deserted  by  the  incumbents, 
retired  ;  they  could  expect  no  other  but  that  they 
should  immediately  fiiU  upon  them  and  harass 
them  with  their  penal  laws,  accept  their  preach- 
ing while  they  were  sick,  and  persecute  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  recovered  again ;  this  even  we 
that  were  of  the  church  thought  was  hard,  and 
could  by  DO  moans  approve  of  it. 

But  it  was  the  government,  and  we  could  say 
nothing  to  hinder  it ;  we  could  only  say  it  was 
not  our  doing,  and  we  could  not  answer  for  It 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dissenters  reproaching 
those  ministers  of  the  church  with  going  away 
and  deserting  their  charge,  abandoning  the  peo- 
ple in  their  danger,  and  when  they  had  most  need 
of  comfort,  and  the  like ;  this  we  could  by  no 
means  approve,  for  all  men  have  not  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  courage,  and  the  Scripture 
commands  us  to  judge  the  most  favourably  and 
according  to  charity. 

A  plague  is  a  formidable  enemy,  and  is  armed 
with  terrors  that  every  man  is  not  sufficiently  for- 
tified to  resist,  or  prepared  to  stand  the  shock 
against,  it  is  very  certain  that  a  great  many  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  in  circumstances  to  do  it, 
withdrew,  and  fled  for  the  safety  of  their  lives ; 
but  it  is  true,  also,  that  a  great  many  of  them 
stayed,  and  many  of  them  fell  in  the  calamity,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

^  It  is  true  some  of  the  dissenting  turned  out  mi- 
nisters stayed,  and  their  courage  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  highly  valued,  but  these  were  not 


abundance ;  it  eannot  be  said  that  they  all  stayed* 
and  that  none  retired  into  the  country,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  said  of  the  church  eleigy  that  they 
all  went  away ;  neither  did  all  those  that  went 
awav  ^  without  substituting  curates  and  others 
in  their  places  to  do  the  offices  needful,  and  to 
visit  the  sick  as  far  as  it  was  practicable ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  an  allowance  of  charity  might 
have  been  made  on  both  sides,  and  we  should 
have  considered,  that  such  a  time  as  this  of  1665 
is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  stoutest  courage  that  will  always  support 
men  in  such  cases :  I  bad  not  said  this,  but  had 
rather  chosen  to  record  the  courage  and  religious 
zeal  of  those  of  both  sides,  who  did  hazard  them- 
selves for  the  service  of  the  poor  people  in  their 
distress,  without  remembering  that  any  failed  in 
their  duty  on  either  side,  hilt  the  want  of  temper 
among  us  has  made  the  contrary  to  this  neces- 
sary ;  some  that  stayed,  not  only  boasting  too 
much  of  themselves,  but  reviling  those  that  fled, 
brnnding  them  with  cowardice,  deserting  their 
flocks,  and  acting  the  part  of  the  hireling,  and 
the  like.  1  recommend  it  to  the  charity  of  all 
good  people  to  look  buck,  and  reflect  duly  upon 
the  terrors  of  the  time,  and  whoever  does  so  will 
see  that  It  is  not  bA  ordinary  strength  that  could 
support  it ;  it  was  not  like  appearing  in  the  head 
of  an  army,  or  charging  a  body  of  horse  in  the 
field ;  but  it  was  charging  Death  itself  on  his 
pale  horse :  to  stay  was  indeed  to  die,  and  it 
could  be  esteemed  nothing  less,  especially  as 
things  appeared  at  the  latter  end  of  August  and 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  as  there  was 
reason  to  expect  them  at  that  time ;  for  no  man 
expected,  and,  I  dare  say,  believed,  that  the  dis- 
temper would  take  so  sudden  a  turn  as  it  did,  and 
fall  immediately  two  thousand  in  a  week,  when 
there  was  such  a  prodigious  number  of  people 
sick  at  that  time  as  it  was  known  there  was ;  and 
then  it  was  that  many  shifted  away  that  had 
stayed  most  of  the  time  before. 

Besides,  if  God  gave  strength  to  some  more 
than  to  others,  was  it  to  boast  of  tlieir  ability  to 
abide  the  stroke,  and  upbraid  those  that  had  not 
the  same  gift  and  support,  w  ought  they  not 
rather  to  have  been  humble  and  thankful,  if  they 
were  rendered  more  useful  than  thehr  brethren  ? 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour 
of  sudi  men,  as  well  clergy  as  physicians,  sur- 
geons, apothecaries,  magistrates,  and  officers  of 
every  kuid,  as  also  all  useful  people,  who  ven- 
tured their  lives  In  dlschai^ge  of  their  duty,  as 
most  ccrtahkly  al  such  as  stayed  did  to  the  last 
degree,  and  several  of  all  these  kinds  did  not  only 
venture,  but  lost  their  lives  on  that  sad  occa- 


I  was  once  making  a  list  of  all  such,  I 
of  all  those  professions  and  employmenu  who  thus 
died,  as  I  call  it,  hi  the  way  of  their  duty ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  a  private  man  to  come  at  a 
certainty  in  the  particulars ;  I  only  remember, 
that  there  died  sixteen  clergymen,  two  aldermen, 
five  physicians,  thirteen  surgeons,  within  the 
city  and  liberties  before  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember: but  this  being,  as  I  Mid  More,  the 
great  crisis  and  extremity  of  the  infection,  it  can 
be  no  complete  Ust  As  to  inferior  people,  I 
think  there  died  six  and  forty  constaloles  and 
headboroughs  in  the  two  parishes  of  Stepney  and 
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Whitecbapel ;  but  I  could  oot  eanj  my  list  on, 
for  when  the  violent  rage  of  the  distemper  in 
September  eame  upoo  us,  it  drove  us  out  of  all 
measures ;  men  did  then  no  more  die  by  tale  and 
by  namber,  they  might  put  out  a  weelily  bill  and 
call  tbem  seven  or  eight  thousand,  or  what  they 
pleased ;  it  is  certain  they  died  by  heaps,  and  were 
boned  by  heaps,  that  is  to  say,  without  account ; 
and  if  T  might  believe  some  people,  who  were 
more  abroad  and  more  conversant  with  those 
things  than  I,  though  I  was  public  enough  for  one 
that  had  no  more  business  to  do  than  I  had,  1  say  if 
I  may  believe  them,  there  was  not  many  less 
buried  those  three  first  weeks  in  September  than 
twenty  thousand  per  week  ;  however,  the  others 
aTer  the  truth  of  it,  yet  I  rather  choose  to  keep 
to  the  public  account ;  seven  and  eight  thousand 
per  week  is  enough  to  make  good  all  that  I  have 
said  of  the  terror  of  those  times ;  and  it  is  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  me  that  write,  as  well  as 
those  that  read,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  every- 
thing is  set  down  with  moderation,  and  rather 
vitlun  compass  than  beyond  it. 

Upon  all  these  accounts  I  say  I  could  wish, 
when  we  were  recovered,  our  conduct  had  been 
more  distinguished  for  charity  and  kindness  in 
remembranee  of  the  past  calamity,  and  not  so 
much  fai  valuing  ourselves  upon  our  boldness  in 
I  Maying,  as  if  all  men  were  cowards  that  fiy  from 
the  band  of  Ood,  or  that  those  who  stay,  do  not 
umetimes  owe  thehr  courage  to  their  ignorance, 
and  despisbg  the  hand  of  their  Maker,  which  is 
a  criminial  lund  of  desperation  and  not  a  true 
courage. 

I  cannot  but  leave  it  upon  record,  that  the 
dtil  officers,  such  as  constables,  headboroughs, 
lord  mayor's  and  sheriffs'  men,  as  also  parish 
officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  poor,  did  their  duties  in  general  with  as  much 
courage  as  any,  and  perhaps  with  more,  because 
their  work  was  attended  with  more  hazards,  and 
lay  more  among  the  poor,  who  were  more  sub- 
ject to  be  infected,  and  in  the  most  pitiAil  plight 
when  they  were  taken  with  the  hifection ;  but 
then  it  must  be  added  too,  that  a  great  number 
of  tbem  died,  indeed  it  was  scarce  possible  it 
should  be  otherwise. 

1  have  not  said  one  word  here  about  the  physic 
or  preparations  that  we  ordinarily  made  use  of  on 
this  terrible  occasion,  I  mean  we  that  went  fre- 
quently abroad  up  and  down  street,  as  I  did ; 
much  of  this  was  talked  of  in  the  books  and 
biib  of  our  quack  doctors,  of  whom  I  have  said 
mough  already.  It  may,  however,  be  added, 
that  the  College  of  Physicians  were  daily  pub- 
lishing several  preparations,  which  they  had  con- 
sidered  of  in  the  process  of  their  practice,  and 
which  bemg  to  be  had  in  print,  I  avoid  repeathxg 
them  for  tliat  reason. 

One  thing  I  could  not  help  observing,  what 
oefel  one  of  the  quacks,  who  published  that  he 
had  a  most  excellent  preservative  against  the 
plague,  which  whoever  kept  about  them,  should 
never  be  inleeted,  or  liable  to  infection ;  this 
man,  who  we  may  reasonably  suppose  did  not  go 
abroad  without  some  of  this  excellent  preserva- 
tive in  his  pocket,  yet  was  taken  by  the  dis- 
temper, and  carried  off  in  two  or  three  days. 

I  am  not  of  the  number  of  Uie  physic-haters 
orph\sic-despisers;  on  the  contrary,  1  have  often 


mentioned  the  r^ard  I  had  to  the  dictittes  of  my 
particular  friend  Dr  Heath ;  but  yet  I  most  ac- 
knowledge 1  made  use  of  little  or  nothing,  except, 
as  I  have  observed,  to  keep  a  preparation  of 
strong  scent  to  have  ready,  in  case  1  met  with 
anything  of  offensive  smells,'  or  went  too  near  any 
borying-place  or  dead  body. 

Neither  did  I  do,  what  I  know  some  did,  keep 
the  spirits  always  high  and  hot  with  cordials,  and 
wine,  and  such  things,  and  which,  as  I  observed, 
one  learned  physician  used  himself  so  much  to, 
as  that  he  could  not  leave  them  off  when  the 
infection  was  quite  gene,  and  so  became  a  sot  for 
all  his  life  after. 

I  remember  my  friepd  the  doctor  used  to  say, 
that  there  was  a  certain  set  of  drugs  and  prepa- 
rations, which  were  all  certainly  good  and  useful 
in  the  case  of  an  infection ;  out  of  which,  or  with 
which,  physicians  might  make  an  infinite  variety 
of  medicines,  as  the  ringers  of  bells  make  several 
hundred  different  rounds  of  music  by  the  chang- 
ing and  order  of  sound  but  in  six  bells ;  and  that 
all  these  preparations  shall  be  really  very  good ; 
therefore,  said  he,  I  do  not  wonder  that  so  vast 
a  throng  of  medicines  is  offered  in  the  present 
calamity ;  and  ahnost  every  physician  prescribes 
or  prepares  a  different  thing,  as  his  juogment  or 
experience  guides  him ;  but,  says  my  fdcnd,  let 
all  the  prescriptions  of  all  the  physicians  in  Lon« 
don  be  examined ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  they 
are  all  compounded  of  the  same  things,  with  such 
variations  only  as  the  particuku'  fimcy  of  the  doc- 
tor leads  him  to ;  so  that,  says  he,  every  man 
judging  a  little  of  his  own  constitution  and  man- 
ner of  his  living,  and  circumstances  of  his  being 
infected,  may  direct  his  own  medicines  out  of 
the  ordinary  drugs  and  preparations.  Only  that, 
says  he,  some  recommend  one  thing  as  most 
sovereign,  and  some  another;  some,  says  he, 
think  that  Pill.  Ruff,  which  is  caUed  itself  the 
Anti-pestilential  Pill,  is  the  best  preparation  that 
can  be  made ;  others  think,  that  Venice  Treacle 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  resist  the  contagion,  and 
I,  SAys  he,  think  as  both  these  think,  viz.  that  the 
first  is  good  to  take  beforehand  to  prevent  it,  and 
the  Uist,  if  touched,  to  expel  it.  According  to 
this  opmion,  I  several  times  took  Venice  Treacle, 
and  a  sound  sweat  upon  it,  and  thought  myself 
as  well  fortified  against  the  infection  as  any  one 
could  be  fortified  by  the  power  of  physic. 

As  for  quackery  and  mountebank,  of  which  the 
town  was  so  Aill,  I  listened  to  none  of  them,  and 
observed,  often  ^ce,  with  some  wonder,  that  for 
two  years  after  the  plague,  1  scarcely  ever  heard 
of  one  of  them  about  town.  Some  fancied  they 
were  all  swept  away  in  the  infection  to  a  man, 
and  were  for  calling  it  a  particular  mark  of  God's 
vengeance  upon  them,  for  leading  the  poor  people 
into  the  pit  of  destruction,  merely  for  the  lucre 
of  a  little  money  they  got  by  them ;  but  I  cannot 
go  that  length  neither ;  that  abundance  of  them 
oied  is  certain,  many  of  them  came  within  the 
reach  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  that  all  of  them 
were  swept  off  I  much  question ;  I  believe  rather 
they  fled  into  the  country,  and  tried  their  prac- 
tices upon  the  people  there,  who  were  in  appre- 
hension of  the  infection  before  it  came  among 
them. 

This,  however,  is  certain,  not  a  man  of  them  up- 
pcared  for  a  great  while  in  or  about  London. 
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There  were,  indeed,  several  doctors,  who  published 
bills,  recommeodiDg  their  several  physical  prep^ 
rations  for  cleansing  the  body,  as  they  call  it, 
after  the  plague,  and  needful,  as  they  said,  for 
such  people  to  take,  who  had  been  visited  and 
had  been  cured ;  whereas  I  must  own,  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  that  time,  thai  the  pl«gue  was  itself 
a  sufficient  purge }  and  that  those  who  escaped 
the  mfection  needed  no  physic  to  deaoae  their 
bodies  of  any  other  things ;  the  running  sores, 
the  tumours,  ^c,  which  were  broken  and  kept 
open  by  the  direction  of  the  physicians,  having 
sufficiently  cleansed  them ;  and  that  all  other  dis- 
tempers, and  causes  of  distempers,  were  effectu- 
ally carried  off  that  way ;  and  as  the  physicians 
gave  this  as  their  opinion,  wherever  they  came, 
the  quacks  got  little  business. 

There  were,  indeed)  several  little  hurries  which 
happened  after  the  decrease  of  the  plague,  and 
which,  whether  they  were  eontrived  to  fright  and 
disorder  the  people,  as  some  imagined,  I  cannot 
say,  but  sometimes  we  were  told  the  plague  would 
return  by  such  a  time ;  and  the  famous  Solomon 
Eagle,  the  naked  Quaker  I  have  mentioned, 
prophesied  evil  tidings  every  day;  and  several 
others  telling  us,  that  London  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently scourged,  and  the  sorer  and  severer 
strokes  were  yet  behind :  had  they  stopped  there, 
or  had  they  descended  to  particulars,  and  told  us 
that  the  city  should  the  next  year  be  destroyed 
by  fire;  then,  indeed,  when  we  had  seen  it 
come  to  pass,  we  should  not  have  been  to 
blame  to  have  paid  more  than  common  respect  to 
their  prophetio  spirits,  at  least,  we  should  have 
wondered  at  them,  and  have  been  more  serious 
in  our  inquiries  after  the  .meaning  of  it,  and 
whence  they  had  the  foreknowledge ;  but  as  they 
generally  told  us  of  a  relapse  into  the  plague,  we 
luive  had  no  concern  since  that  about  them ;  yet 
by  those  frequent  clamours,  we  were  all  kept  with 
some  kind  of  apprehensions  constantly  upon  us ; 
and  if  any  died  suddenly,  or  if  the  spotted 
fevers  at  any  time  increased,  we  were  presently 
alarmed ;  much  more  if  the  number  of  the  plague 
increased ;  for,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were 
always  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the 
plague.  On  any  of  these  occasions,  I  say,  we 
were  alarmed  anew. 

Those  who  remember  the  city  of  Londen  be- 
fore  the  fire,  must  remember,  that  there  was 
then  no  such  place  as  that  we  now  call  Newgate 
market ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  which 
is  now  called  Blow-bladder  street,  and  which  had 
its  name  from  the  butchers,  who  used  to  kill  and 
dress  their  sheep  there  (and  who  it  seems  had  a 
custom  to  blow  up  their  meat  with  pipes  to  make 
it  look  thicker  and  fatter  than  it  was  and  were 
punished  there  for  it  by  the  Lord  Mayor),  I  say,  from 
the  end  of  the  street  towards  Newgate,  there  stood 
two  long  rows  of  shambles  for  the  selling  meat. 

In  was  in  those  shambles,  that  two  persona 
falling  down  dead,  as  they  were  buying  meat, 
gave  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  meat  was  all  in- 
fected, which,  though  it  might  affright  the  people, 
and  spoiled  the  market  for  two  or  three  days ; 
yet  it  appeared  plainly  afterwards,  that  there  was 
nothing  of  truth  in  the  suggestion :  but  nobody 
can  account  for  the  possession  of  fear  when  it 
takes  hold  of  the  mind 


However,  il  pleased  God,  by  the  continuing 
of  the  winter  weather,  so  to  restore  the  health 
of  the  oity»  that  by  February  foUowtag,  we  reck- 
oned the  distemper  quite  ceased,  and  then  we 
were  not  easily  frighted  again. 

There  was  still  a  question  among  the  learned, 
and  at  first  perplexed  the  people  a  Ifttle,  and  that 
was  in  what  manner  to  purge  the  houses  and 
goods  where  the  plague  had  been,  and  how  to 
render  them  habitable  again,  whioh  had  been  left 
empty  during  the  time  of  the  plague.  Abimdanoe 
of  perfumes  and  preparations  were  prescribed  by 
physicians,  some  of  one  kind  and  some  of  an- 
other,  in  which  the  people  who  listened  to  them 
put  themselves  to  a  great,  and  indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  to  an  unnecessary  expense;  and  the 
poorer  people,  who  only  set  open  their  windows 
night  and  day,  burnt  brimstone,  pitch,  and  gun- 
powder, and  such  things  in  their  rooms,  did  as  well 
as  the  best ;  nay,  the  eager  people,  who,  as  i  said 
above,  came  home  in  haste,  and  at  all  hazards, 
found  little  or  no  inconvenience  in  their  houses, 
nor  in  the  goods,  and  did  little  or  nothing  to  them. 

However,  in  general,  prudent,  cautious  people 
did  enter  into  some  measures  for  airing  and 
sweetening  their  houses,  and  burnt  perfumes,  in- 
cense,  benjamin,  resin,  and  sulphur,  in  their 
rooms  close  shut  up,  and  then  let  the  air  carry  it 
ail  out  with  a  blast  of  gunpowder ;  others  caused 
large  fires  to  be  made  all  day  and  all  night,  for 
several  days  and  nights.  By  the  same  token  that 
two  or  three  were  pleased  to  set  their  houses  on  — 
fire,  and  so  effect ufldly  sweetened  them  by  burn- 
ing them  down  to  the  ground ;  as  particularly 
one  at  Ratoliff,  one  in  Holborn,  and  one  at  West- 
minster,  besides  two  or  three  that  were  set  on 
fire,  but  the  fire  was  happily  got  out  again  before 
it  went  far  enough  to  bum  down  the  houses;  and 
one  citisen's  servant,  I  think  it  was  in  Thames 
street,  carried  so  much  gunpowder  into  his  mas- 
ter's house,  fbr  clearing  it  of  the  mffection,  and 
managed  it  so  foolishly,  that  he  blew  up  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  house.  But  the  time  was  not 
fully  come  that  the  city  was  to  be  purged  with 
fire,  nor  was  it  flu*  off,  for  within  nine  months 
more  I  saw  it  all  lying  in  ashes ;  when,  as  some 
of  our  quacking  philosophers  pretend,  the  seeds 
of  the  plagne  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  not 
before ;  a  notion  too  ridiculous  to  speak  of  here, 
since,  had  the  seeds  of  the  plague  remained  in 
the  houses,  not  to  be  destroyed  but  by  fire,  how 
has  it  been  that  they  have  not  since  broken  out  ? 
seeing  all  those  buildings  in  the  suburbs  and 
hberties,  all  in  the  great  parishes  of  Stepney, 
Whitechapel,  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Shoreditch, 
Cripplegate,  and  St  Giles's,  where  the  fire  never 
came,  and  where  the- plague  raged  with  the 
greatest  violenee,  remain  still  in  the  same  condi- 
tion they  were  in  before. 

But  to  leave  these  things  just  as  I  found  them« 
it  was  certain  that  those  people  who  were  more 
than  ordinarily  cautious  of  their  health,  did  take 
particular  directions  for  what  they  called  season- 
ing of  their  houses,  and  abundance  of  costly 
things  were  consumed  on  that  account,  whioh,  I 
cannot  but  say,  not  only  seasoned  those  houses 
as  they  desired,  but  filled  the  air  with  verv  grate- 
ful  and  wholesome  smells,  which  others  had  the 
share  of  the  benefit  of,  as  well  as  those  who  wen 
at  the  expenses  of  them. 
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1 1  And  yet  after  all»  though  the  poor  came  to 
I  town  very  precipitant ]y,  as  I  have  aaid,  yet  I 
,  must  say  the  rich  made  no  tuoh  haste.  The  men 
,  of  business,  indeed^  came  up,  but  many  of  them 
' ,  did  QOt  bring  tlieir  fismilies  to  town  till  the  spring 
'  caiueoo,  and  that  they  saw  reason  to  depend 
upon  it  that  the  plague  would  not  return. 

The  court,  indeed,  came  up  soon  after  Christ- 
mas, but  the  nobility  and  gentry,  except  such  aa 
I  depended  upon  and  bad  employment  under  the 
I  ddministration,  did  not  come  so  soon. 

I  should  have  taken  notice  here  that,  notwith- 
stinding  the  violence  of  the  plague  in  London 
iinil  other  places,  yet  it  was  very  observable  that 
it  was  never  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  yet  for  tome 
.  time  there  was  a  strange  press  in  the  river,  and 
.  even  in  the  streets,  for  S4*amen  to  man  tho  fleet ; 
I  but  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  the 
plague  was  scarce  begun,  and  not  at  all  come 
dovn  to  that  part  of  the  city  where  they  usually 
press  for  seanoen;  and  though  a  war  with  the 
Dutch  was  not  at'  all  grateftil  to  the  people  at 
that  time,  and  the  seamen  went  with  a  kind  of 
reloctancy  into  the  service,  and  many  complained 
of  being  dragged  into  it  by  foroe,  yet  it  proved  in 
!  the  event  a  happy  violence  to  several  of  them, 
who  had  probebiy  perished  in  the  general  cala- 
mity, and  who,  after  the  summer  service  was 
over,  though  they  had  cause  to  lament  the  deso- 
,  Utlon  of  their  families,  who,  when  they  oame 
bark,  were  many  of  them  in  thetr  graves ;  yet 
they  had  room  to  be  thankful  that  they  were 

I  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  it,  though  so  much 
.1  against  their  wills.     We  indeed  had  a  hot  war 

I I  with  the  Dutch  that  year,  and  one  very  great 
I  eogagement  at  sea,  in  which  the  Dutch  were 
'  worsted;  but  we  lost  a  great  many  men,  and 
„  some  ships.  But,  «»  I  observed,  the  plague  was 
|!  not  in  the  fleet,  and  when  they  oame  to  lay  up 

I  he  ships  in  the  river,  the  violent  part  of  it  began 
I  to  abate. 

I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  close  the  account  of 
this  melancholy  year  with  some  particular  qxam- 
pies  historically;   1  mean  of  the  thankfulness  to 
God  our  preserver  for  our  being  delivered  from 
this  dreadful  calamity.     Certainly  the  circum- 
stances of  the  deliverance,  as  well  as  the  terrible 
;  enemy  we  were  delivered  from,  called  upon  4he 
I  whole  nation  for  it ;  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
'  liverance  were  indeed  very  remarkable,  as  I  have 
in  part  mentioned  already,  and  particularly  the 
dreadful  condition  which  we  were  all  in  when  we 
were,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  town,  made 
joyful  with  the  hope  of  a  stop  to  the  infection. 

Nothing  but  the  immediate  finger  of  God, 
nothing  but  omnipotent  power,  could  have  done 
it.  The  contagion  despised  all  medicine,  deatti 
raged  in  every  comer ;  and  had  it  gone  on  as  it 
did  then,  a  few  weeks  more  would  have  cleared 
the  town  of  all  and  everything  that  had  a  soul. 
Men  everywhere  began  to  despair— every  heart 
biled  them  for  fear — people  were  made  desperate 
through  the  anguish  of  their  souls — and  the  ter- 
rors of  death  sat  in  the  very  faces  and  counte> 
nances  of  the  people. 

In  that  very  moment,  when  we  might  very  well 
uy,  Yam  was  the  help  of  man  ;  I  say,  in  that 
very  moment  it  pleased  God,  with  a  most  agree- 
able surprise,  to  cause  the  fury  of  it  to  abate. 


I. 


;i 


even  of  itself,  and  the  malignity  declining,  as  I 
have  said,  though  infinite  numbers  were  sick,  yet 
fewer  died;  and  the  very  first  week's  bill  de- 
creased one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  a  vast  number  indeed  1 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  change  that  ap- 
peared in  the  very  countenances  of  the  people 
that  Thursday  morning  when  the  weekly  bill 
came  out.  It  might  have  been  perceived  in  their 
countenaoees  that  a  secret  surprise  and  smilu  of 
joy  sat  on  everybody's  face ;  they  shook  one  on- 
other  by  the  bands  in  the  streets  who  would 
hardly  go  on  the  same  side  of  the  way  with  one 
another  before  I  Where  the  streets  were  not  too 
broad  they  would  open  their  windows  and  c«ll 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  asked  how  they  did, 
and  if  they  had  heard  tho  good  news,  that  the 

rue  was  abated ;  some  would  return,  when  they 

[good  news,  and  ask,  what  good  news?  and 
when  they  answered  that  the  plague  was  abated, 
and  the  bills  decreased  almost  two  thousand,  they 
would  cry  out,  God  be  praised ;  and  would  weep 
aloud  for  joy,  telling  them  they  had  heard  nothing 
of  it ',  and  such  was  the  joy  of  the  people,  that  it 
was,  as  it  were,  life  to  them  from  the  grave.  I 
could  almost  set  down  as  many  extravagant 
things  done  in  the  excess  of  their  joy  as  of  their 
grief;  but  that  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  it. 

I  must  confess  myself  to  have  been  very  much 
dejected  just  before  this  happened ;  for  the  pro- 
digious numbers  that  were  taken  sick  the  week 
or  two  before,  besides  those  that  died,  was  such, 
and  the  lamentations  w^re  so  great  everywhere, 
that  a  man  must  have  seemed  to  have  acted  even 
against  his  reason  if  he  had  so  much  as  expected 
to  escape ;  and  as  there  was  hardly  a  house  but 
mine  in  all  my  neighbourhood  but  what  was  in- 
fected, so,  had  it  gone  on,  it  would  not  have  been 
long  that  there  would  have  been  any  more  neigh- 
hours  to  be  infected  ;  faideed,  it  is  hardly  credi- 
ble what  dreadful  havoc  the  last  three  weeks  had 
made ;  for  if  I  might  believe  the  person  whose 
calculations  I  always  found  very  well  grounded, 
there  were  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  people 
dead,  and  near  one  hundred  thousand  fallen  sick 
in  the  three  weeks  I  speak  of;  for  the  number 
that  sickened  was  surprising,  indeed  it  was  asto- 
nishing, and  those  whose  courage  upheld  them 
all  the  time  before  sunk  under  it  now. 

In  the  middle  of  their  distress,  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  city  of  London  was  so  truly  cala^ 
mitous,  just  then  it  pleased  God,  as  it  were,  hy 
his  immediate  hand,  to  disarm  this  enemy ;  the 
poison  wi^  taken  out  of  the  sting :  it  was  won- 
derful :  even  the  physicians  themselves  were  sur- 
prised at  It :  wherever  they  visited  they  found 
their  patients  better,  either  they  had  sweated 
kmdiy,  or  the  tumours  were  broke,  or  the  car- 
buncles went  down,  and  the  inflammations  round 
them  changed  colour,  or  the  fever  was  gone,  or 
the  violent  head-ache  was  assuaged,  or  some  good 
symptom  was  in  the  case ;  so  that  in  a  few  days 
everybody  was  recovering;  whole  families  that 
were  infected  and  down,  that  had  ministers  pray- 
ing with  them,  and  expected  death  every  hour, 
were  revived  and  healed,  and  none  died  at  all 
out  of  them. 

Nor  was  this  by  any  new  medicine  found  out, 
or  new  method  of  cure  discovered,  or  by  any  ex- 
perience in  the  operation,  which  the  physicians 
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or  surgeons  attained  to ;  but  it  was  evidently  from 
the  secret  invisible  hand  of  Him  that  had  at  first 
sent  this  disease  as  a  judgment  upon  us ;  and  let 
the  atheistic  part  of  mankind  call  my  saying  what 
they  please,  it  is  no  enthusiasm ;  it  was  acknow- 
ledged at  that  time  by  all  mankind :  the  disease 
was  enervated,  and  its  malignity  spent,  and  let  it 
proceed  from  whencesoever  it  will,  let  the  philo- 
sophers search  for  reasons  in  nature  to  account 
for  it  by,  and  labour  as  much  as  they  will  to 
lessen  the  debt  they  owe  to  their  Maker ;  those 
physicians  who  had  the  least  share  of  religion  in 
them,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
all  supernatural,  that  it  was  extraordinary,  and 
that  no  account  could  be  given  of  it. 

If  I  should  say  that  this  U  a  visible  summons 
to  us  all  to  thankfulness,  especially  we  that  were 
under  the  terror  of  its  increase,  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  by  some,  after  the  sense  of  the  thing 
was  over,  an  ofiSdous  canting  of  religious  things, 
preaching  a  sermon  instead  of  writing  a  history ; 
making  myself  a  teacher  instead  of  giving  my  ob- 
servations of  things ;  and  this  restrains  me  very 
much  from  goinr  on  here,  as  I  might  otherwise 
do ;  but  if  ten  lepers  were  healed,  and  but  one 
returned  to  give  thanks,  I  desire  to  be  as  that 
one,  and  to  be  thankful  for  myself. 

Nor  will  I  denv  but  there  were  abundance  of 
people  who,  to  all  appearance,  were  very  thank- 
ful at  that  time ;  for  their  mouths  were  stopped, 
even  tbe  mouths  of  those  whose  hearts  were  not 
extraordinarily  long  affected  with  it ;  but  the  im- 
pression was  so  strong  at  that  time  that  it  could 
not  be  resisted,  no,  not  by  the  worst  of  the 
people. 

It  was  a  common  thing  to  meet  people  in  the 
street  that  were  strangers,  and  that  we  knew 
nothing  at  4II  of,  expressing  their  surprise.  Go- 
ing one  day  through  Aldgate,  and  a  pretty  many 
people  being  passing  and  repassing,  there  comes 
a  man  out  of  the  end  of  the  Minories,  and  looking 
a  little  up  the  street  and  down,  he  throws  his 
hands  abroad,  "  Lord,  what  an  alteration  is  here  I 
why,  last  week  I  came  along  here,  and  hardly 
anybody  was  to  be  seen  ;**  another  man,  I  heard 
him,  odds  to  his  words,  *'  'tis  all  wonderful,  'tis 


all  a  dream."— ••  Blessed  be  God,"  says  a  third 
man,  *'  and  let  us  g^ive  thanks  to  him,  for  'tis  all 
his  own  doing.'*  Human  help  and  human  skill 
were  at  an  end.  These  were  all  strangers  to  one 
another ;  but  such  salutations  as  these  were  fre- 
quent in  the  street  every  day ;  and  in  spite  of  a 
loose  behaviour,  the  very  common  people  went 
along  the  streets,  giving  God  thanks  for  their  de- 
liverance. 

It  was  now,  as  T  said  before,  the  people  had 
cast  off  all  apprehensions,  and  that  too  fast ;  in- 
deed  we  were  no  more  iifraid  now  to  pass  by  a 
man  with  a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  or  with  a 
cloth  wrapped  round  his  neck,  or  with  his  leg 
limping,  occasioned  by  the  sores  in  his  groin,  all 
which  were  frightful  to  the  last  degree  but  the 
week  before ;  but  now  the  street  was  full  of  them, 
and  these  poor  recovering  creatures,  give  them 
their  due,  appeared  very  sensible  of  their  unex- 
pected deliverance;  and  J  should  wrong  them 
very  much  if  I  should  not  acknowledsre,  th^t  I 
believe  manrof  them  were  really  thank^l;  but 
I  must  own,  that  for  the  generality  of  the  peopI(> 
it  might  too  justly  be  said  of  them,  as  was  said  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  after  their  being  delivered 
from  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  when  they  passed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  looked  back  and  saw  the  Egyptians 
overwhelmed  in  the  water,  viz.  That  they  sang 
his  praise,  but  they  soon  forgot  his  works. 

I  can  go  no  further  here ;  I  should  be  counted 
censorious,  and  perhaps  unjust,  if  I  should  enter 
into  the  unpleasing  work  of  reflecting,  whatever 
cause  there  was  for  it,  upon  the  unthankful ness 
and  return  of  all  manner  of  wickedness  among 
us,  which  I  was  so  much  an  eye-witness  of  my- 
self;  I  shall  conclude  the  account  of  this  cala- 
mitous year,  therefore,  with  a  coarse  but  sincere 
stanza  of  my  own,  which  I  placed  at  the  end  of 
my  ordinary  memorandums,  the  same  year  they 
were  written  ;— 

A  dreadful  Plague  in  London  was 

In  .the  year  sixty-five. 
Which  swept  an  hundred  thousand  souls 

Away— yet  I  alive  ! 
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This  first  edition  of  thig  work  is  amongst  the 
scarcest  of  De  Foe's  pieces,  and  when  brought  to 
market  bears  a  high  price.  In  the  subeequent 
editions  the  title  is  altered.  The  second  was  pub- 
lUhed  by  P.  and  J.  Noble,  in  1754,  and  is  called 
'  Tbe  History  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London,  in 
tbe  year  1665.  Containing  Observatious,  &c 
To  which  is  added,  a  Journal  of  the  Plague  at 
Marseilles  in  the  Year  1720.'  Svo.  A  third  edi- ! 
lion  was  published  by  the  same  booksellers  in  | 
1769.  It  was  also  printed  in  Ballantyne's  coUec-  ' 
lion  of  De  Foo's  novels ;  and  for  John  Offer,  in 
Newgate  street,  1819,  since  which  period  several 
editions  have  appeared,  8vo.  Of  the  plague  at 
Marseilles  De  Foe  does  not  treat  in  his  own 
work  i  but,  being  a  kindred  subject,  an  abstract 
of  it  has  been  appeoded  to  subsequent  editions. 
Those,  however,  who  wish  tbe  best  information 
upon  this  subject  must  read  the  excellent  work 
of  Moos.  Bertrand,  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation  by  Miss  Plumptre,  containing,  amidst 
other  interesting  matters,  a  record  of  the  good 
deeds  of  Henry  de  Belzune,  the  renowned  Bishop 
of  Marseilles. 

Of  the  plague  in  London  the  only  authentic 
accounts  published  at  the  time  were  those  of  Dr 
Hodges  and  Dr  Sydenham ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
of  a  professional  nature,  and  contain  few  histo- 
rical fiicu.  A  work  of  more  general  interest  is 
that  of  Thomas  Vincent,  entitled  *  God's  Terrible 
Voice  in  the  City,*  published  in  1667.  The  au- 
thor was  one  of  those  noble-minded  men  who  re- 
mained at  their  post  during  the  calamity,  admi- 
nistering to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  In  the 
bouse  where  be  resided  three  persons  were  cut 
ofi;  yet  he  escaped  the  infection. 

The  recent  distemper  at  Marseilles  occasioned 
tbe  revival  of  those  pieces,  and  the  publication  of 
orbera,  and  no  doubt  suggested  to  De  Foe  the 
idea  of  his  present  work.*     It  was  his  peculiar 

*  Amongst  the  publications  of  the  times  was  the  follow- 
iDfr  pamphlet,  which  De  Foe  perhaps  might  have  found  of 
Mse  use  in  compiling  his  narratiYe.  '  A  Collection  of  very 
Valuble  and  ScareePieces  relating  to  Uie  last  Plague,  in 
the  Year  1665 ;  via.~X.  Orders  drawn  up  and  published 
b7  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London 
to  prerent  the  spreading  of  the  Infection.  II.  An  Account  of 
tbefint  Rise,  Progress,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  the  Plague ; 
i«ii9  the  Bubataace  of  a  Letter  from  Doctor  Hodges  to  a 
PenoD  of  Quality.  III.  Necessary  Directions  for  the  Pre- 
veatioB  and  Cure  of  the  Plague,  with  divers  Remedies  of 
>aull  Charfe,  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  IV.  Reflec- , 
tions  on  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  so  far  as  they  re-  ■ 
Ute  to  all  the  Plagues  which  have  happened  in  London, 
from  die  year  1592,  to  the  Great  Plague  in  1665,  and  some 
other  paxtienlar  Diseases.  With  a  Preface,  showing  the 
iH^fDlncss  of  this  Collection ;  come  Errors  of  Dr  Mead  ; 
vMl  bis  Miuvprosentations  of  Dr  Hodges  and  some  Au- 
than.    To  which  is  added,  '  An  Account  of  the  Piague  at 


talent  to  seize  upon  any  popular  subject,  and 
convert  it,  by  his  inimitable  genius,  into  a  Araitful 
source  of  amusement  and  instruction.  From  his 
history  of  the  plague,  notwiUistanding  its  ficti- 
tious origin,  we  may  derive  more  information  than 
from  all  the  other  publications  upon  the  subject 
put  together.  He  has  collected  all  the  facts  at- 
tending the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the 
malady,  an  accurate  report  of  the  number  of 
deaths  as  published  by  authority,  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  regulations  adopted  to  arrest  and 
mitigate  its  fury,  and  numerous  cases  of  infec- 
tion, whether  real  or  imaginary.  But  that  which 
imparts  life  to  the  whole,  and  forms  its  distin- 
guishing feature,  is  its  descriptive  imagery.  The 
author's  object  is  not  so  much  to  detail  the  deadly 
consequences  of  the  disorder,  as  to  delineate  iu 
eflfecu  upon  the  frighted  minds  of  the  hihabitants. 
These  are  depicted  with  all  the  genuine  pathos 
of  nature,  without  any  aim  at  efTect,  but  with  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  real  life.  The  numerous 
incidents  that  follow  in  rapid  succession,  fraught 
as  they  are  with  human  misery,  present,  at  the 
same  time,  an  accurate  picture  of  life  and  man- 
ners in  the  metropolis,  at  the  period  referred  to. 
The  style  and  dress,  the  language  and  ideas,  are 
exactly  those  of  a  citizen  of  London  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  I7th  century.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ob- 
serves that,  "had  he  not  been  the  author  of 
*  Robinson  Crusoe,'  De  Foe  would  have  deserved 
immortality  for  the  genius  which  he  has  displayed 
in  this  work."  It  is  well  known  to  have  ftir- 
nished  the  machinery  for  a  poem  of  great  merit, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1816,  and  entitled 
<  The  City  of  the  Plague.*  By  Professor  Wilson. 
Out  of  this  subject  of  the  plague  a  controversy 
arose,  in  which  De  Foe  is  supposed  to  have  par- 
ticipated. In  consequence  of  the  general  appre- 
hension that  the  disorder  would  be  communicated 
to  this  country  from  France,  a  variety  of  books 
were  published,  with  a  view  to  guard  the  people 
against  its  approaches,  and  to  instruct  them  how 
to  treat  it,  in  case  it  should  make  its  appearance. 
Amongst  them  was  a  treatise  by  Dr  Hancocke, 
a  respectable  clergyman,  who  recommended  the 
trial  of  cold  water,  taken  internally,  which  he  had 
found  effectual  in  eases  of  common  fever.  The 
charm  consisted  in  its  acting  as  a  sudorific.  His 
work  is  entitled  *  Febr^vgum  Magnum ;  or  Com* 
mon  Water  the  best  Cure  for  Fevers,  and  proba- 
bly for  the  Plague.     By  John  Hancocke,  D.D., 


Naples  in  1656,  of  which  there  died,  in  one  day,  20,000 
persons ;  with  the  Symptoms  that  appeared  upon  Dissec- 
tion, and  Ute  approved  Method  of  Cure.  The  Second 
Edition.  London :  printed  for  J.  Roberts.  1721.'  8vo., 
pp.  88. 
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Rector  of  St  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  London; 
Prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  and  Chaplain  to  his 
Orace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  London :  printed 
for  R.  Halsey,  in  St  Michael's  Churchyard,  Com. 
hill.  1722.'  8vo.  There  were  several  editions  of 
the  work ;  the  first  must  have  appeared  as  early 
as  1720,  as  in  that  year  the  French  biographer, 
Niceron,  published  a  French  translation,  which 
also  passed  through  several  editions.  The  work 
being  popular,  it  was  soon  replied  to  in  *  Re- 
marks upon  Fthrifitgum  Magnum^  wrote  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Hancocke,  for  the  general  Good  of  Man« 
kind.  Wherein  is  shown  the  Absurdity  and  In- 
consistency  of  the  Doctor's  Reasonings,  and  the 
irterltable  Danger  consequent  upon  the  Use  of 
cold  Water  in  Fevers.  London:  1722.'  8vo. 
The  dedication  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  is 
subscribed  James  Gardner,  M.D. ;  but  common 
report  at  the  time,  perhaps  with  doubtAil  pro- 
priety, united  In  ascribing  it  to  Do  Foe,  who  was 
charged  with  writing  in  masquerade,  and  had  the 
credit  of  Another  pamphlet  in  the  controversy, 
entitled  'Fiagellum:  or  a  dry  Answer  to  Dr 
Hancocke's  wonderfully  comical  liquid  Book, 
which  he  merrily  ealls  Ftbr^kgum  Axngnum,  &c 
Second  Editiou.     London :  T.  W*rn«r.*  1729. 


Whether  De  Foe  had  any  concern  in  the^e 
publications  can  be  now  only  matter  of  conjee- 
ture.  The  cause  of  Dr  Hancocke  was  taken  up 
in  '  Remarks  upon  Remarks :  or,  some  Animad- 
versions on  a  Treatise  wrote  by  one  who  calls 
himself  Dr  Gardner,  others  say  Daniel  De  Foe, 
Entitled  '  Remarks  on  FArifitgvm  Magnum, 
wrote  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Hancocke,  for  the  general 
Good  of  Mankind.'  The  Remarker'a  Dedication 
to  the  President,  Censors,  and  others  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Physicians  considered,  and  of  the  Rest  in 
as  good  Order  as  the  Falsehood  and  confused 
Nature  of  the  said  Pamphlet  would  admit,  with- 
out  Partiality  or  Respect  of  Persons.  To  which 
some  Accounts  are  added,  of  the  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Common  Water  in  many  Distempers,  not 
taken  Notice  of  by  any  of  them.  With  an  Hudi- 
brastick  Reply  subjoined,  by  Way  of  Appendix, 
to  the  sarcastical  Gabriel  John's  FiageHwn,  or  a 
Dry  Answer  to  Dr  Hancocke's  wonderfully  Co- 
mical liquid  Book,  &c.  London :  printed  by  S. 
Collins,  and  sold  by  J.  Isted,  T.  Crouch,  ftc." 
8vo.  No  date.  The  pamphlet  bearing  this  sin- 
gular title  is  a  mere  farrago  of  abuse  and  ab- 
surdity. 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER  LORD  COMPTON, 
BARON  OF  WILMINGTON, 

KNIGHT     OF     THE     BATH,   AND     ONE    OF     HIS     MAJESTy's     MOST 
HONOURABLE   PRIVY   COUNCIL. 


It  was  my  fortune,  my  Lord,  in  my  juvenile  yean,  Muscu  cum  marte  commu- 
tare ;  and  truly  I  have  reason  to  blush  when  I  consider  the  small  advantage  I  have 
reaped  from  that  change.  But  lest  it  should  be  imputed  to  my  want  of  merit,  I  have 
wrote  these  '  Memoirs,*  and  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  my  deserts.  They  are  not  set 
forth  by  any  fictitious  stories,  nor  embellished  with  rhetorical  flourishes ;  plain  truth 
is  certainly  most  becoming  the  character  of  an  old  soldier.  Yet  let  them  be  never  so 
meritorious,  if  not  protected  by  some  noble  patron,  some  persons  may  think  them  to 
be  of  no  value. 

To  you,  therefore,  my  Lord,  I  present  them ;  to  you,  who  have  so  eminently 
distinguished  yourself,  and  whose  wisdom  has  been  so  conspicuous  to  the  late  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  that  each  revolving  age  will  speak  in  your  praise ;  and  if 
jou  vouchsafe  to  be  the  Mecsnas  of  these  '  Memoirs,'  your  name  will  give  them 
sufficient  sanction. 

An  old  soldier  I  may  truly  call  myself,  and  my  family  allows  me  the  title  of  a 
gentleman;  yet  I  have  seen  many  fitvourites  of  fortune,  without  being  able  to  discern 
why  they  should  be  so  happy,  and  myself  so  unfortunate.  But  let  not  that  discourage 
your  Lordship  from  receiving  these  my  *  Memoirs*  into  your  patronage ;  for  the  un- 
iuippy  cannot  expect  fiivour  but  from  those  who  are  endued  with  generous  souls. 

Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  congratulate  this  good  fortune,  that  neither  Whig 
nor  Tory  (in  this  complaining  age)  have  found  &nlt  with  your  conduct.  Your  family 
bag  produced  heroes  in  defence  of  injured  kings ;  and  you,  when  it  was  necessary,  have 
ai  nobly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Mt  Lord, 
Tour  Lordship's  most  obedient. 

And  most  devoted  humble  Servant, 

G-  CARLETON. 
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The  Author  of  these  <  Memoirs*  began  early  to  disdnguish  himself  in  martial 
ai&iirs,  otherwise  he  could  not  hav^  seen  such  variety  of  actions,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
After  the  last  Dutch  war  he  went  into  Flanders,  where  he  not  only  served  under  the 
command  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange>  whilst  he  was  Generalissimo  of  the 
Dutch  forces,  but  likewise  all  the  time  he  reigned  King  of  Great  Britain.  Most  of 
the  considerable  passages  and  events  which  happened  during  that  time  are  contained 
in  the  former  part  of  this  book. 

In  the  year  1705  the  regiment  in  which  he  served  as  captain  was  ordered  to 
embark  for  the  West  Indies ;  and  he,  having  no  inclination  to  go  thither,  changed 
with  an  half-pay  captain ;  and  being  recommended  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  by 
the  late  Lord  Cutts,  went  with  him  upon  that  noble  expedition  into  Spain. 

When  the  forces  under  his  Lordship's  command  were  landed  near  Barcelona,  the 
si^e  of  that  place  was  thought  by  several  impracticable,  not  only  for  want  of  expe- 
rienced engineers,  but  that  the  besieged  were  as  numerous  as  the  besiegers;  yet 
the  courage  of  that  brave  earl  surmounted  those  difficulties,  and  the  siege  was 
resolved  upob. 

Our  author  having  obtsdned,  by  his  long  service,  some  knowledge  of  the  practical 
part  of  an  engineer,  and  seeing  at  that  critical  time  the  great  want  of  such,  readily 
acted  as  one,  which  gave  hitn  the  greater  opportunity  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  his 
Lordship*^  actions ;  and  consequently  made  him  capable  of  setting  them  forth  in  these 
his  'Memoirs.' 

It  may  not  be,  perhaps,  improj^er  to  mention,  that  the  Author  of  these  <  Memoirs' 
was  bom  at  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family.  The  Lord  Dudley  Carleton,  ^ho  died  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Charles  I, 
was  his  great  uncle ;  and  in  the  same  reign  his  father  was  Envoy  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  whilst  his  uncle.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  was  ambassador  to  the  States  of 
Holland;  fcoia  in  tkoie  days  respected  both  for  their  abilities  and  loyalty. 
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From  an  anecdote  in  Boswell's  '  Life  of  Johnson'  we  are  referred  to  the  following 
'  Memoirs'  for  the  best  account  of  the  military  achievements  <^  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
"  The  best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough  that  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  is  in 
Captain  Carleton's  '  Memoirs.'  Carleton  was  descended  of  an  officer  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  siege  of  Derry.*  He  was  an  officer,  and,  what  was  rare  at 
that  time,  had  some  knowledge  in  engineering.  Johnson  said  he  had  never  heard  o^ 
the  book.  Lord  Elliot  had  a  copy  at  Port  Elliot ;  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry, 
procured  a  copy  in  London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that 
he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  sat  up  till 
he  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth  that  he  could  not  doubt  its 
authenticity ;  adding,  with  a  smile,  in  allusion  to  Lord  Elliotts  having  recently  been 
raised  to  the  Peerage, '  t  did  not  think  a  young  Lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a 
book  in  the  English  history  that  was  not  known  to  me.*  ** — ^BoswelFs  *  Life  of 
Johnson/ 

A  short  sketoh  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  General  may  be  no  unpleasing 
introduction  to  a  volume  which  derives  its  chief  value  from  narrating  his  glorious 
iQocesses 

Charles  Mordaunt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Peterborough,  was  born  in  1658,  and  in 
Jnne  li675  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Mordaunt  and  estate  of  his  family,  tie  was 
educated  in  the  navy,  and  in  his  youth  served  with  the  Admirals  Torrington  and  Nar- 
borough  in  ihe  Mediterranean.  In  1680  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  in  the 
expedition  to  Tangier,  where  he  distinguished  himself  against  the  Moors. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  Lord  Mordaunt  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  ita 
the  Honse  of  Lords  ;  and  having  thus  become  obnoxious  to  the  Courts  obtained  liberty 


*  Maokenfle,  ia  his  '  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry*'  mentioni  no  officer  celled 
Carleton.  There  is,  indeed,  a  Colonel  Crofton  frequently  spoken  of.  But  as  Carleton  himself 
KtTcd  te  the  gt^&t  thiteh  war  of  1065,  we  can  hardly  suppose  htm  descended  of  a  person  dHtln- 
gQ^ed  by  fbats  of  arms  in  1686. 
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to  go  into  the  Dutch  service.  When  he  arrived  in  Holland  he  was,  as  we  learn  from 
Burnet,  amongst  the  most  forward  of  those  who  advised  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  his 
grand  enterprise.  But  the  cold  and  considerate  William  saw  obstacles  which  escaped 
the  fiery  and  enthusiastic  Mordaunt ;  nor,  although  that  Prince  used  his  services  in 
the  Revolution,  does  he  appear  to  have  reposed  entire  confidence  in  a  character  so 
opposite  to  his  own.  Yet  Mordaunt  reaped  the  reward  of  his  zeal,  being  in  1688 
created  Earl  of  Monmouth,  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  which  last  office  he  did  not  long  retain.  He  accompanied  William  in  his 
campaign  of  1692 ;  and  in  1697  succeeded  to  the  title,  which  he  has  so  highly  distill* 
guished,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Henry,  the  second  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  Peterborough  was  to  have  been  sent  out 
as  Governor-General  of  Jamaica,  but  the  appointment  did  not  take  place.  In  1705  he 
was  appomted  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  sent  to  Spain,  upon  the 
splendid  and  almost  romantic  service  of  placing  Charles  of  Austria  on  the  throne  of 
that  monarchy.  The  wonders  which  he  there  wrought  are  nowhere  more  fully  detailed 
than  in  the  simple  pages  of  Carleton.*  Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  handful  of  men, 
and  afterwards  relieved  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy,  whom  Peterborough  com- 
pelled to  decamp,  leaving  their  battering  artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  provisions,  and 
all  their  sick  and  wounded  men.  He  drove  before  him,  and  finally  expelled  from 
Spain,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  his  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  French,  although  hia 
own  forces  never  amounted  to  half  that  number.  All  difficulties  sunk  before  die 
creative  power  of  his  genius.  Doomed,  as  he  was  by  the  in&tuated  foUy  of  Charles, 
and  by  the  private  envy  of  his  enemies  at  home,  to  conduct  a  perilous  expedition  in  a 
country  ill  affected  to  the  cause,  without  supplies,  stores,  artillery,  reinforcements,  or 
money ;  he  created  substitutes  for  all  these  deficiencies, — even  for  the  last  of  them. 
He  took  walled  towns  with  dragoons,  and  stormed  the  caskets  of  the  bankers  of  Genoa 
without  being  able  to  offer  them  security.  He  gained  possession  of  Catalonia,  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Arragon,  and  Majorca,  with  part  of  Murcia  and  Castile,  and 
thus  opened  the  way  for  the  Earl  of  Galway's  marching  to  Madrid  without  a  blow. 
Nor  was  his  talent  at  conciliating  the  natives  less  remarkable  than  his  military  achieve- 
ments. With  the  feeling  of  a  virtuous,  and  the  prudence  of  a  wise  man,  he  restrained 
the  excesses  of  his  troops,  respected  the  religion,  the  laws,  even  the  prejudices,  of  the 
Spaniards;  and,  heretic  as  he  was,  became  more  popular  amongst  them  than  the 
Catholic  Prince  whom  he  was  essaying  to  place  on  their  throne.  Yet,  as  Swift  has 
strongly  expressed  it,  "  The  only  General  who,  by  a  course  of  conduct  and  fortune 
almost  miraculous,  had  nearly  put  us  into  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Spun,  was  left 
wholly  unsupported,  exposed  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals,  disappointed  by  the  caprices  of 
a  young  inexperienced  Prince,  under  the  guidance  of  a  rapacious  German  Ministry^ 

•  See  also  the  *  Earl  of  Peterborough's  Conduct  in  Spain,*  by  Dr  John  Freind.   London,  1707. 
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I  and  at  last  called  home  in  discontent"*  The  cause  of  this  strange  step  it  would  he 
tedious  here  to  investigate.  One  ostennhle  reason  was,  that  Peterborough'?  parts  were 
of  too  lively  and  mercurial  a  quality,  and  that  his  letters  showed  more  wit  than  became 
a  General ;  a  common-plaoe  ohieetion,  raised  by  the  dull  malignity  of  common-place 
minds  against  those  whom  they  see  discharging  with  ease  and  indifference  the  tasks 
which  they  themseWes  execute  (if  at  all)  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  in  the 
heaviness  of  thdr  heart.  It  is  no  uncommon  error  of  judgment  to  mainUin  d  prion 
that  a  thing  cannot  possibly  be  well  done  which  has  taken  less  time  in  doing  than  the 
person  passing  sentence  had  anticipated.  There  is  also  a  certain  hypocrisy  in  business, 
whether  civil  or  military,  as  well  as  in  religion,  which  they  will  do  well  to  observe, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  discharging  their  duty,  desire  also  the  good  report  of  men.  To 
the  want  of  that  grave,  serious,  business-like  deportment,  which  admite  of  no  levity  in 
the  exercise  of  its  oflSce,  but  especially  to  the  envy  excited  by  his  success,  Britain  owed 
the  recal  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  from  Spain  during  the  full  career  of  his  victories. 
The  command  of  the  troops  devolved  on  the  Earl  of  Galway ;  a  thorough-bred  soldien 
u  he  was  called;  a  sound-headed,  steady,  solid  General,  who  proceeded,  with  all 
decency,  decorum,  and  formal  attention  to  the  discipline  of  war,  to  lose  the  battle  of 
Ahnanxa,  and  to  ruin  the  whole  expedition  to  Spain. 

In  June  1710-11  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Peers  were  returned  to  the  Earl  of 
Pcterboroi^h  for  his  services  in  Spain ;  and  the  Chancellor  used  these  remarkable 
words  in  expressing  them  : — "  Had  your  Lordship's  wise  counsels,  particukrly  your 
advice  at  the  Council  of  War  in  Valentia,  been  pursued  in  the  following  campaign,  the 
fatal  battle  of  Almanza,  and  our  greatest  misfortunes  which  have  since  happened  in 
Spain,  had  been  prevented,  and  the  design  upon  Toulon  might  have  happily  sue- 


In  the  years  1710  and  1711  the  Earl  was  employed  in  embassies  to  Turin  and 
other  Courts  of  Italy,  and  finally  at  Vienna.  He  returned  from  the  German  capital 
inth  such  expedition  that  none  of  his  servants  were  able  to  keep  up  with  him,  but 
remained  scattered  m  the  chfferent  towns  where  he  had  severally  outstripped  them. 
He  outrode,  npon  this  same  occasion,  several  expresses  which  he  had  himself  dis- 
patched to  annoonee  his  motions.  Swift  at  this  time  received  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
Hanover,  and  desiring  an  answer  to  be  sent  to  him  at  his  country  house  in  England.'|- 
Indeed,  Peterborough'!  characteristic  rapidity  of  travelling  was  about  this  time  cele- 
htated  by  the  Dean  ia  a  little  poem  inscribed  to  him : — 

Hordanto  6Us  the  trump  of  fame, 

The  Christijm  world  bis  deeds  proclaim, 

And  prints  are  crowded  with  his  name. 


•  Conduct  of  the  Allies 

t  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella,  24th  June,  1711. 
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la  journeys  he  outrides  the  ] 
Sits  up  tiU  miduigbt  with  his  ho«t, 
T«lk8  politics,  »Qd  |;ive«  the  toant 

Knows  every  prinee  hi  Eofope'e  ftoOb 
ni«s  Hke  a  squih  from  plupe  to  pi^oo. 
And  travek  not,  hut  runs  ii  raoe. 

from  Paris  Qasette  a-la-niain, 
TUi  day  airtved,  without  his  train, 
llordanto  in  i^  week  from  Sp«ui. 

A  messenger  comes  all  a-reek, 
Mordante  at  Madrid  to  seek  ; 
He  left  the  town  »bove  a  week. 

Next  day  the  post-boy  winds  his  horn 
And  rides  through  Dover  in  the  mom : 
Mordanto*s  landed  from  Lesrhom. 

Mordanto  gallops  on  alone. 

The  roads  are  with  his  followers  strown, 

This  breaks  a  girth,  and  that  a  bme. 

His  body  active  as  hia  mind, 
Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind. 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind. 

A  skeleton  in  outward  figure ; 

His  meagre  corpse,  though  full  of  vigour, 

Would  halt  behind  him,  were  H  bigger. 

So  wonderful  his  expedition, 

When  you  have  not  the  least  suspicion, 

He*s  with  you  like  an  apparition. 

Shines  in  all  climates  like  a  star ; 
In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war ; 
A  land  commander,  and  a  tar : 

Heroic  actions  early  bred  in. 

Ne'er  to  be  match'd  in  modern  reading, 

But  by  his  namesake,  Charles  of  Sweden. 

Peterborough's  baste  was,  in  1711,  probably  stimulated  by  tbe  interest  he  took 
in  tbe  great  public  discussions  on  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war  with  France.  He 
argued  in  the  affirmative  with  gre^  ability^  but  without  success.  Although  a  strenuous 
Whig  in  principle,  he  was  disliked  by  most  of  his  own  party,  and  greatly  caressed  in 
consequence  by  tbe  Tories.  After  his  return  to  £ngUmd|  he  obtained  the  regiment  of 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  the  honours  of  the  Garter^  heing  installed  4th  August, 
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1713.  In  November  following,  we  find  the  Earl  British  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King 
of  Sicily  and  other  Italian  potentates;  and  in  March  1713-14,  he  was  appointed 
Goremor  of  the  laUind  of  IMQnorca. 

Under  George  I  and  George  11  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  was  General  of  the 
marine  forces  in  Great  Britain. 

lu  October,  1735,  he  fonnd  it  necessary  to  set  sail  for  Lisbon  for  recovery  of  his 
health ;  ''  No  body^"  to  use  Pope's  expression,  *^  being  so  much  wastedi  no  soul  being 
more  alive."  He  was  cut  in  the  bladder  for  a  suppression  of  urine ;  immediately  after 
which  cruel  operation  he  took  coach,  and  travelled  no  less  a  journey  than  from  Bristol 
to  Southampton,  ^*  like  a  man,"  says  the  same  poet,  '^  determined  neither  to  live  nor 
die  like  any  other  mortal."  He  died  on  his  voyage  to  Li«bon,  25th  October,  1785, 
aged  seventy-seven. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  was  twice  married,  and  lefl  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  his  first  wife. 

To  all  the  talents  of  a  general  and  negociator  this  wonderful  man  added  those 

belonging  to  a  literary  character.     He  associated  with  all  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 

reigD,  was  a  lively  poet,  and  his  familiar  letters  are  read  to  advantage  amongst  those 

of  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and  Pope.     He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  last,  who 

boastSi  that 

He  whose  lightnins^  pierced  the  Iberian  liaes, 

Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 

Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 

Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain. 

To  Pope,  Petorborough  bequeathed  on  his  death-bed  his  watch,  a  present  from 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  friead  might  have  something  to 
■  pat  him  every  day  in  mind  of  him. 

The  frame  in  which  were  lodged  such  comprehensive  talents  was  thin,  short, 
!{  spare,  and  well  calculated  to  endure  the  eternal  fatigue  imposed  by  the  restless  tenant 
I  within.     The  famous  lines  of  Dryden  might  be  happily  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough : 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way. 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o^cr  informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

His  face,  judging  from  the  print  in  Dr  Birch's  *  Lives,'  was  thin  ;  his  eye  lively 
and  penetrating.  Such  was  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  one  of  those  phenomena 
whom  nature  produces  once  in  the  revolution  of  centuries,  to  show  to  ordinary  men 
what  she  can  do  in  a  mood  of  prodigality. 

To  this  short  sketch  of  the  principal  character  in  these  '  Memoirs'  the  publishers 
would  willingly  have  added  some  particulars  of  the  author ;  but  they  are  unable  to 
wy  more  on  the  subject  than  may  be  collected  from  the  work  itself,  and  the  original 
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preface.  It  is  obvious  that  Captain  George  Carleton  was  one  of  those  men  who  choose 
the  path  of  military  life,  not  from  a  wish  to  indulge  either  indolent  or  licentious  habits, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  duty,  which  should  be  deeply  impressed  on  all  to  whom  their  country 
commits  the  charge  of  her  glory,  and  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow  subjects.  There  is 
a  strain  of  grave  and  manly  reflection  through  the  work,  which  speaks  the  author 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  danger,  and  familiar  with  the  thoughts  of  death.  From  his 
studies  in  mathematics,  and  in  fortification,  he  is  entitled  to  credit  for  his  military 
remarks,  which  are  usually  made  with  simple  modesty.  His  style  is  plain  and  soldier- 
like, without  any  pretence  at  ornament ;  though,  in  narrating  events  of  importance, 
its  very  simplicity  gives  it  occasional  dignity.  Of  the  fate  of  the  author,  aftei  deli- 
verance from  his  Spanish  captivity,  we  know  nothing ;  but  can  gather,  from  some 
passages  in  his  <  Memoirs,'  that  it  did  not  correspond  with  his  merit.  While  we  hope 
that  our  present  army  possesses  many  such  characters  as  the  reflecting,  manly,  and 
conscientious  Carleton,  we  heartily  wish  them  better  fortune. 
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'  Isr  the  year  1672,  war  beiog^  proclaimed  with 
Holiaodt  it  was  looked  upon  among  nobility  and 

I   gentry  as  a  blemish  not  to  attend  the  Duke  of 

j;  York*  aboard  Uie  fleet,  who  was  then  declared 
admiral.  With  many  others,  I,  at  that  time 
BboQt  twenty  years  of  age,  entered  myself  a 
vt>tDnteer  on  board  the  London,  commanded  by 
Sir  Edward  Spnige,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Red. 

'  The  fleet  set  sail  from  the  buoy  of  the  Nore 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  in  order  to  join  the 
Preoch  fleet,  then  at  anchor  in  St  Helen's  Road, 

'  under  the  comnnand  of  the  Count  de  Estree. 

;  Bat  in  execnting  this  design  we  had  a  very 

I  narrow  escape;  for  De  Ruyter,  the  admiral  of 

I  the  Dotch  fleet,  having  notice  of  onr  intentions, 
waited  to  have  intercepted  us  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  but  by  the  assistance  of  a  great  fog  we 

I  paned  Dover  before  he  was  aware  of  it ;  and 
tbin  he  miscarried,  with  the  poor  advantage  of 

t  taking  only  one  small  tender. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  joining  of  the  English 
aod  French,  we  sailed  directly  towards  the  Dutch 
coast,  where  we  soon  got  sight  of  their  fleet ;  a 
sand  called  the  Galloper  lying  between.  The 
Dutch  seemed  wflling  there  to  expect  an  attack 
from  Ds ;  bnt  in  regard  the  Charles  man-of-war 
bad  been  lost  on  those  sands  the  war  before,  and 
that  oar  ships  drawing  more  water  than  those  of 
the  enemy,  an  engagement  might  be  rendered 
v«ry  disadvuatas^us,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  coun- 
cfl  of  war,  to  avoid  cominff  to  a  battle  for  the 
present,  and  to  sail  directly  for  Solebar,  which 
was  accordingly  put  in  execution. 

I  We  had  not  been  in  Solebay  above  four  or  five 
diTi  when  De  Ruyter,  hearing  of  it,  made  his 
«gnal  for  sailing,  in  order  to  surprise  us ;  and  he 
had  certainly  had  his  aim  had  there  been  any 
breete  of  wind  to  favour  him.  But  though  they 
node  use  of  all  their  saOs,  there  was  so  little  air 
*Mn^  that  we  could  see  their  fleet  making 
towardb  us  long  before  they  came  up ;  notwith- 
standing which  our  admirals  found  difficulty 
enough  to  form  their  ships  into  a  line  of  battle, 
!0  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  enemy. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  May,  being  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  when 
we  first  made  the  discovery ;  and  about  eight  the 
anie  rooming  the  blue  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  began  to 
ciigage  with  Admiral  Von   Ghent,  who  coin- 

•  Afterwaida  Jrnnei  11.  By  tlie  treaty  betwixt  England 
od  Ftaan,  6.000  of  the  Britith  troops  wtre  to  aniM  the 
"w»di  amy  against  the  Dutch.  The  two  fleets  of  France 
<od  England  joiiied  the  2d  Mar.  The  English  consisting 
of  100,  and  the  French  of  40  sad.  The  Statea  had  72  huge 
ihiptaadMIHgatas. 


manded  the  Amsterdam  squadron ;  and  about 
nine  the  whole  fleets  were  under  a  general  en- 
gagement  The  fight  lasted  till  ten  at  night, 
and  with  equal  fury  on  all  sides,  the  French 
excepted,  who  appeared  stationed  there  rather  as 
spectators  than  parties ;  and  as  unwilling  to  be 
too  much  upon  the  offensive,  for  fear  of  offending 
themselves. 

During  the  fight  the  English  admiral  had  two 
ships  disabled  under  him ;  and  was  obliged,  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  to  remove  himself  a  third 
time  into  the  London,  where  he  remained  all  the 
rest  of  the  fight,  and  till  next  morning.  Never, 
theless,  on  his  entrance  upon  the  London,  which 
was  the  ship  I  was  in,  and  on  our  hoisting  the 
standard,  De  Ruyter  and  his  squadron  seemed  to 
double  their  fire  upon  her,  as  if  they  resolved  to 
blow  her  out  of  the  water.  Notwithstanding  all 
which  the  Duke  of  York  remained  all  the  time 
upon  quarter*deck ;  and  as  the  bullets  plentifully 
whizzed  around  him,  would  often  rub  his  hands 
and  cry,  "  Sprage,  Sprage,  they  follow  us  still." 
i  am  very  sensible  latter  times  have  not  been 
over  favourable  in  their  sentiments  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince's  valour ;  yet  I  cannot  omit  the 
doing  of  a  piece  of  justice  to  his  memory,  in 
relatin^p  a  matter  of  fact,  of  which  my  own  eyes 
were  witnesses,  and  saying,  tliat  if  intrepidity  and 
undauntedness  may  be  reckoned  any  parts  of 
courage,  no  man  in  the  fleet  better  deserved  the 
title  of  courageous,  or  behaved  himself  with  more 
gallantry,  than  he  did. 

The  English  lost  the  Royal  James,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  which  about  twelve 
(after  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  her  sailors  to 
disengage  her  from  two  Dutch  ships  placed 
on  her,  one  athwart  her  hawsers,  the  other  on 
her  starboard  side)  took  fire,  blew  up,  and 
perished ;  and  with  her  a  great  many  brave  gen- 
tlemen as  well  as  sailors ;  and  amongst  the  rest 
the  earl  himseli^  concerning  whom  I  shall  further 
add,  that  in  my  passage  from  Harwich  to  the 
Brill,  a  year  or  two  after,  the  master  of  the 
packet  boat  told  me  that,  having  observed  a 
great  flock  of  gulls  hovermg  in  one  particular 
part  of  the  sea,  he  ordered  his  boat  to  make  up  to 
it;  when, discovering  a  corpse,  the  sailors  would 
have  returned  it  to  the  sea,  as  the  corpse  of  a 
Dutchman ;  but  keeping  it  in  his  boat,  it  proved 
to  be  that  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  There  was 
found  about  him  between  twenty  and  thirty  gui- 
neas,  some  silver,  and  his  gold  watch ;  restoring 
which  to  bis  lady,  she  kept  the  watch,  but  re- 
warded their  honesty  with  the  gold  and  silver. 

This  was  the  only  ship  the  English  lost  in  this 
long  engagement     For  although  the  Catherine 
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was  taken,  and  her  commander.  Sir  John  Chi- 
cheley,  made  prisoner,  her  sailors  soon  after  finding 
the  opportunity  they  had  watched  for,  seized  all 
the  Dutch  sailors,  who  had  been  put  in  upon 
them,  and  brought  the  ship  back  to  our  own  fleet, 
together  with  all  the  Dutchmen  prisoners;  for 
which,  as  they  deserved,  they  were  well  rewarded. 

This  is  the  same  ship  which  the  Earl  of  MuU 
grave  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham)  com- 
manded the  next  sea  fight,  and  has  caused  to  be 
painted  in  his  house  in  St  James's  Park. 

I  must  not  omit  one  very  remarkable  occur- 
rence which  happened  in  this  ship ;  there  was  a 
gentleman  aboard  her,  a  volunteer,  of  a  very  fine 
estate,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Hodge 
Vanghan.  This  person  received  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fight  a  considerable  wound,  which  the 
great  confusion  during  the  battle  would  not  give 
them  leave  to  inquire  into,  so  he  was  carried  out 
of  the  way,  and  disposed  of  in  the  hold.  They 
had  some  hogs  aboard,  which  the  sailor,  under 
whose  care  they  were,  had. neglected  to  feed; 
these  hogs,  hungry  as  they  were,  found  out  and 
fell  upon  the  wounded  person,  and  betwf»en  dead 
and  alive,  eat  him  up  to  his  very  skull,  which, 
after  the  fight  was  over,  and  the  ship  retaken  as 
before,  was  all  that  could  be  found  of  him. 

Another  thing,  less  to  be  accounted  for,  hap. 
pened  to  a  gentlcmnn  volunteer,  who  was  aboard 
the  same  ship  with  myself.  He  was  of  known 
personal  courage  in  the  vulgar  notion  of  it,  his 
sword  never  having  failed  him  in  many  private 
duels.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  land-mettle 
it  was  observed  of  him  at  sea,  that  whenever  the 
bullets  whizzed  over  his  head,  or  in  any  way 
incommoded  his  ears,  he  immediately  quitt-ed  the 
deck,  and  ran  down  into  the  hold.  At  first  be 
was  gently  reproached;  but  after  many  repe- 
titions, he  was  laughed  at,  and  began  to  be  d^s- 
pised ;  sensible  of  which,  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
valour,  he  made  it  his  request  to  be  tied  to  the 
mainmast.  But  had  it  been  granted  him,  I 
cannot  see  any  title  he  could  have  pleaded  firom 
hence  to  true  magnanimity;  since  to  be  tied 
firom  running  awny  can  import  nothing  less  than 
that  he  would  still  have  continued  these  signs  of 
cowardice  if  he  had  not  been  prevented.  There 
is  a  braver}'  of  mind,  which  I  fiincy  few  of  those 
gentlemen  duellists  are  possessed  of.  True  cou- 
rage cannot  proceed  from  what  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  finely  calls  the  art  or  philosophy  of 
quarrel.  No  1  It  must  be  the  issue  of  prindpie, 
and  can  have  no  other  basis  than  a  steady  tenet 
of  religion.  This  will  appear  more  plain  if  those 
artists  in  murder  will  give  themselves  leave 
coolly  to  consider,  and  answer  me  this  question, 
— Why  he,  that  had  ran  so  many  risks  at  his 
sword's  point,  should  be  so  shamefully  intimidated 
at  the  whiz  of  a  cannon  ball? 

Tub  names  op  trosk  Enolisr  obntlbmbn  who 
lost'  tmm  lives,  as  I  remember,  in  tris  en- 
oAGEMBNT  : — CommiftslAner 'GoE«  captain  of  the 
Royal  Prince,  under  the  command  of  the  ad- 
miral;  and  Mr  Travaniui,  gentleman  to  the 
Duke  of  York  ;  Mr  Digby,  captain  of  the  Heniy, 
second  son  to  tiie  Earl  of  Bristol ;  Sir  Fletchvile 
Hollis,  captain  of  the  Cambridge,  who  lost  one  o( 
his  arms  m  the  war  before,  and  his  life  in  this  t 
Captain  Saddleton,  of  the  Dartmouth ;  the  Lord 
Maidstone,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Winehtlsea,  a  vo- 


lunteer on  board  the  Charles,  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Harman,  Vice-  Admiral  of  the  Red. 

Sir  Philip  Carteret,  Mr  Herbert,  Mr  Cotterel, 
Mr  Poyton,  Mr  Guse,  with  several  other  gentle- 
men unknown  to  me,  lost  their  lives  with  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  on  board  the  Royal  James ; 
Mr  Vaughan,  on  board  the  Catherine,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Chlcheley. 

In  this  engagement  Sir  George  Rook  was 
youngest  lieutenant  to  Sir  Edward  Sprage ;  Mr 
Russel,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  was  captain 
of  a  small  fifth  rate,  called  the  Phoenix ;  Mr  Her- 
bert, afterwards  Earl  of  Torrington,  was  captain 
of  a  small  fourth  rate,  called  the  Mouck;  Sir 
Harry  Dutton  Colt,  who  was  on  board  the  Vio. 
tory,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  is  the 
only  man  now  living  that  I  can  remember  was  in 
this  engagement.  ' 

But  to  proceed :  the  Dutch  had  one  man  of 
war  sunk,  though  so  near  the  shore  that  I  saw 
some  part  of  her  mainmast  remain  above  water ; 
with  their  Admiral  Van  Ghent,  who  was  slain  in 
the  close  engagement  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
This  engagement  lasted  fourteen  hours,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  that  ever  was  fought 
between  the  English  and  the  Hollander. 

1  cannot  here  omit  one  thing,  which  to  some 
may  seem  trifling,  though  I  am  apt  to  think  our 
naturalists  may  have  a  different  opinion  of  it,  and 
find  it  afford  tlieir  fancies  no  undi verting  employ, 
ment  in  more  curious  and  less  perilous  reflec- 
tions. We  had  on  board  the  London,  where,  as 
I  have  said,  I  was  a  volunteer,  a  great  number  of 
pigeons,  of  which  our  commander  was  very  fond. 
These,  on  the  first  firing  of  our  cannon,  dispersed, 
and  flew  away>  and  were  seen  nowhere  near  us 
during  the  fight.  The  next  day  it  blew  a  brisk 
gale,  and  drove  our  fleet  some  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  place  where  they  forsook  our  ship, 
yet  the  day  after  they  all  returned  safb  aboara ; 
not  in  one  flock,  but  in  small  parties,  of  four 
or  five  a{  a  time.  Some  persons  at  that  time 
aboard  the  ship,  admiring  at  the  manner  of  their 
return,  and  speaking  of  it  with  some  surpriae. 
Sir  Edward  Sparge  told  them  that  he  had 
brought  those  pigeons  with  him  from  the  streighis; 
and  that  when,  pursuant  to  his  order,  he  left  the 
Revenge  man  of  war,  to  go  aboard  the  London, 
all  those  pigeons,  of  their  own  accord,  and  with- 
out  the  trouble  or  care  of  carrying,  left  the 
Revenge  likewise,  and  removed  with  the  sailors 
on  board  the  London,  where  I  saw  them ;  all 
which  many  of  the  sailors  afterwards  confirmed 
to  me.  What  sort  of  instinct  this  could  proceed 
from  I  leave  to  the  curious. 

Soon  after  this  sea  engagement  I  left  the  fleet. 
And  the  parliament,  the  winter  following,  mani- 
festing their  resentments  against  two  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries,  viz.,  Buckingham  and  Arlington, 
who  had  been  sent  over  into  Holland,  and  ex- 
pressing, withal,  their  great  umbrage  taken  at  the 
prodigious  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  the 
Uniteid  Provinces  ;  and  warmly  remonstrating 
the  inevitable  danger  attending  England  fai  their 
ruin ;  King  Charles,  fh>m  all  tUs,  and  for  want  of 
the  expected  supplies,  found  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  dapj&ng  i^  a  speedy  peace  with 
Holland. 

This  peace  leaving  those  youthful  spirits,  that 
had  by  the  late  naval  war  been  raised  into  a 
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irrneroQs  ferment  under  a  perfect  inactivity  at 
hone :  they  found  themselves,  to  avoid  in  a  short 
life  that  was  their  aversion,  ob1ig:ed  to  look  out 
for  one  more  active,  and  more  suitable  to  their 
rigorous  tempers  abroad. 

I  most  acknowledge  myself  one  of  that 
nnmber ;  and  therefore.  In  the  year  1674,  I  re- 
solved to  go  into  Flanders,  in  order  to  serve  as 

I  \Dlmiteer  in  the  army  commanded  by  his  High- 
'  oes8  the  Prince  of  Orange.  I  took  my  passage 
i  aeconKng)y  at  Dover  for  Calais,  and  so  went  by 

I I  wayoflDiinkirk  for  Brussels. 

Arriving  at  which  place,  I  was  informed  that 

,  the  army  of  the  confederates  lay  encamped  not 

I  ftr  from  Nivelle,  and  under  the  daily  expectation 

I  of  as  engagement  with  the  enemy.     This  news 

I  made  mejiress  forward  to  the  service  ;  for  which 

I  purpose  rcarried  along  with  me  proper  letters  of 

I  recommendation  to  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  was 

at  that  time  a  major-general.     Upon  further  in- 

I  qoinr  I  understood  tluit  a  party  or  horse,  which 

i  Wis  to  guard  some  waggons  that  were  going  to 

Oomit  Montery's  army,  were  to  set  out  neat 

'  morning;  so  I  got  an  Irish  priest  to  introduce 

,  me  to  the  commanding  officer,  which  he  readily 

I  obliged  me  in ;  and  they,  as  I  wished  them,  ar- 

I  rived  in  the  camp  next  day. 

I     I  had  scarce  t>een  there  an  hour  when  hap- 

I  pened  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  accidents  in 

life.  lobserved  in  the  east  a  strange  dusty  coloured 

cioud,  of  a  pretty  large  extent,  riding,  not  before 

the  wind  (for  it  was  a  perfect  calm),  with  such  a 

precipitate  motion  that  it  was  got  over  our  heads 

airaott  as  soon  as  seen.     When  the  skirts  of  that 

doad  be»kn  to  cover  our  camp,  there  suddenly 

arose  snch  a  terrible  hurricane,  or  whirlwind, 

that  all  the  tents  were  carried  aloft  with  great 

violence  into  the  air ;  and  soldiers  hats  flew  so 

high  and  thick,  that  my  fancy  can  resemble  it  to 

Doibiog  better  than  those  flights  of  rooks  which, 

at  dask  of  eveniug,  leaving  the  fields,  seek  their 

foosiing  places.     Trees  were  torn  up  by  the 

^  roots,  and  the  roofe  of  all  the  barns,  &c. 

belonging  to  the  prlnce*s  quarters,  were  blown 

I  qaite  away.     This  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour, 

luitil  the  cloud  was  wholly  passed  over  us,  when 

as  suddenly  ensued  the  same  pacific  cahn  as  before 

the  doud*s  approach.     Its  course  was  seemingly 

<lfrectly  west ;  and  yet  we  were  soon  after  in- 

fenned  that  the  fine  dome  of  the  great  church 

<(  Uti«cfat  had  ffreatly  suffered  by  it  the  same 

<isy.    And,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,   Sir 

^Ham  Temple,  in  liis  memoirs,  mentions  somc- 

*diat  of  it,  which  he  felt  at  LiUo,  on  his  return 

frwn  the   Prince  of  Orange*8  camp,  where  he 

had  been  a  day  or  two  before. 

As  soon  after  this  as  I  could  get  an  opportu- 
nity, I  delivered,  at  his  quarters,  my  recommen- 
datory letters  to  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  received 
ne  very  kindiy,  telling  me  at  the  same  time  that 
there  were  six  or  seven  English  gentlemen,  who 
had  entered  themselves  volunteers  in  the  prince's 
own  company  of  guards;  and  added,  that  he 
vottU  immediately  recommend  me  to  Count 
Sobnea^  their  colonel  He  was  not  worse  than 
l^word,  and  I  was  entered  accordingly.    Those 

«x  goitlemen  were  as  follows : Clavers, 

who  shkce  was  better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Dwidee;  Mr  CoIHer,  now  Lord  Portmore;  Mr 
Soeke,  since  Major-General ;  Mr  Hales,  who 


latelv  died,  and  was  for  a  long  time  governor  of 
Chelsea  Hospital ;  Mr  Venner,  son  of  that  Ven* 
ner  remarkable  for  his  being  one  of  the  fifth- 
monarchy  men ;  and  Mr  Boyce.  The  four  first 
rose  to  be  very  eminent ;  but  fortune  is  not  to 
all  alike  favourable. 

In  about  a  week's  time  after  it  was  resolved,  iti 
a  council  of  war,  to  march  towards  Binch,  a  sftiaU 
wailed  town,  about  four  leagues  from  Nivelle, 
the  better  to  cut  off  the  provisions  from  coming 
to  the  Prince  of  Condi's  camp  that  way. 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  Aiiffust,  being 
Saturday,  we  began  our  march )  ana  the  Eng- 
lish volunteers  had  the  favour  of  a  baggnae 
waggon  appointed  ihtm.  Count  Souches)  the 
Imperial  general,  with  the  troops  of  that  nation^ 
led  the  van;  the  main  body  was  composed  of 
Dutch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  generahtf' 
simo ;  and  the  Spaniards,  under  Prince  Vaude* 
mont,  with  some  detachments,  made  the  rear 
guard. 

As  we  were  upon  our  march,  I,  being  among 
those  detachments  which  made  up  the  rear 
guard,  observed  a  great  party  of  the  enemy's 
horse  upon  an  ascent,  which  I  then  imagined,  as 
it  after  proved,  to  be  the  Prince  of  Cond£  taking 
a  view  of  our  forces  under  march.  There  were 
many  defiles,  which  our  army  must  necessarily 
pass  ;  through  wliich  that  prince  politically 
enough  permitted  the  imperial  and  Dutch  forces 
to  pass  unmolested.  But  when  Prince  Vaude« 
mont,  with  the  Spaniards  and  our  detachments^ 
thought  to  have  done  the  like,  the  Prince  of  Colidtf 
fell  on  our  rear  guard;  and,  after  a  long  and 
sharp  dispute,  ^entirely  routed  them ;  the  Mar- 
quis of  Aseentar,  a  Spanish  leiutenant-general, 
dying  upon  the  spot. 

Had  the  Prince  of  Cond£  contented  himself 
with  this  share  of  good  fortune,  his  victory  had 
been  uncontested ;  but  being  pushed  forward  by 
a  vehement  heat  of  temper  (which  he  was  noted 
for),  and  flushed  with  this  extraordinary  successi 
he  resolved  to  force  the  whole  confederate  army 
to  a  battle.  In  order  to  which,  he  immediately 
led  his  forces  between  our  second  line  and  onr 
line  of  baggage ;  by  which  means  the  latter  were 
entirely  cut  off,  and  were  subjected  to  the  will  of 
the  enemy,  who  fell  directly  to  plunder ;  in  which 
they  were  not  a  little  assisted  by  the  routed 
Spaniards  themselves,  who  did  not  disdain  at  that 
time  to  share  with  the  enemy  in  the  plundering 
of  their  friends  and  allies. 

The  English  volunteers  had  their  share  of  this 
ill  fortune  with  the  rest ;  their  waggon  appointed 
them  being  among  those  intercepted  by  the 
enemy ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  lost  elrer^'thing  but 
life,  which  yet  was  saved  almost  as  unaccount- 
ably as  my  fellow-soldiers  had  lost  theirs.  The 
baggage,  as  I  have  said,  being  cut  off,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  every  one  endeavoured  to 
escape  through,  or  over,  the  hedges.  And  as  in 
all  cases  of  like  confusion  one  endeavours  to  save 
himself  upon  the  ruins  of  others,  so  here  he  that 
found  himself  stopped  by  another  in  getting  over 
the  gap  of  a  hedge,  pulled  him  back  to  make  way 
for  himself,  and  perhaps  met  with  the  same  for- 
tune from  a  third,  to  the  destruction  of  all.  I 
was  then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youth,  and  none  of 
the  least  active,  and  perceiving  how  it  had  Aired 
with  some  before  me,  I  clapped  my  loft  leg  upon 
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the  shoulders' of  one  who  was  thus  coatending^ 
with  another,  and  with  a  spring  threw  myself 
over  both  their  beads  and  the  heSge  at  the  same 
time.  By  this  means  I  not  only  saved  my  life, 
(for  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  that  could  not  get 
over,)  but  from  an  eminence,  which  I  soon  after 
attained,  I  hod  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
making  my  observations  upon  the  remaining  part 
of  that  glorious  conflict 

It  was  from  that  advantageous  situation  that 
I  presently  discovered  that  the  Imperialists,  who 
led  the  van,  had  now  joined  the  main  body.  And 
I  confess  it  was  with  an  almost  inexpressible 
pleasure  that  I  beheld,  about  three  o*clock,  with 
what  intrepid  fury  they  fell  upon  the  enemy.  In 
short,  both  armies  were  universally  engaged,  and 
with  great  obstinacy  disputed  the  victory  till 
eleven  at  night,  at  which  time  the  French, 
being  pretty  well  surfeited,  made  their  retreat. 
Nevertheless,  to  secure  it  by  a  stratagem,  they 
left  their  lighted  matches  hanging  in  the  hedges, 
and  waving  with  the  air,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
confederate  army. 

About  two  hours  after  the  confederate  forces 
followed  the  example  of  their  enemies,  and  drew 
off.  And  though  neither  army  had  much  reason 
to  boast,  yet,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  remained 
last  in  the  field,  and  the  French  had  lost  what 
they  before  had  gained,  the  glory  of  the  day  fell 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  who,  although  but 
twenty.four  years  of  age,  had  the  suffrage  of 
friftnd  and  foe,  of  having  played  the  part  of  an 
old  and  experienced  officer. 

There  were  left  that  day  on  the  field  of  battle, 
by  a  general  computation,  not  less  than  eighteen 
thousand  men  on  both  sides,  over  and  above  those 
who  died  of  their  wounds :  the  loss  being  pretty 
equal,  only  the  French  carried  off  most  prisoners. 
Prince  Waldcck  was  shot  through  the  arm,  which 
I  was  near  enough  to  be  an  eye-witness  of;  and 
my  much  lamented  friend.  Sir  Walter  Vane,  was 
carried  off  dead.  A  wound  in  the  arm  was  all 
the  mark  of  honour  that  I  as  yet  could  boast  of, 
though  our  cannon  in  the  defiles  had  slain  many 
near  me. 

The  Prince  of  Cond£  (as  we  were  next  day 
informed)  lay  all  that  night  under  a  hedge,  wrap- 
ped in  his  cloak ;  and,  either  from  the  mortifica- 
tion  of  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  victory, 
or  from  a  reflection  of  the  disservice  which  his 
own  natural  over-heat  of  temper  had  drawn  upon 
him,  was  almost  inconsolable  many  days  after. 
And  thus  ended  the  famous  battle  of  Seneff. 

But  though  commoa  vogue  has  given  it  the 
name  of  a  battle,  in  my  weak  opinion  it  might 
rather  deserve  that  of  a  confused  skirmish ;  all 
things  having  been  forcibly  carried  on  without 
regularity,  or  even  design  enough  to  allow  it  any 
higher  denomination  :  for,  as  I  have  said  before, 
notwithstanding  I  was  advantageously  stationed 
for  observation,  I  found  it  very  often  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  party  from  another.  And  this 
was  more  remarkablv  evident  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  valour  and  vigour  hav- 
ing led  him  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  and 
being  then  sensible  of  his  error,  by  a  peculiar 
presence  or  mind  gave  the  word  of  command  in 
French,  which  he  spoke  perfectly  well ;  but  the 
French  soldiers,  who  took  him  for  one  of  their 
own  generals,  making  answer  that  their  powder 


was  all  spent,  it  afforded  matter  of  inatmction  to 
him  to  persist  in  his  attack,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gave  him  a  lesson  of  caution  to  withdraw 
himself  aa  soon  as  he  could  to  his  own  troopc. 

However,  the  day  after,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
thought  proper  to  march  to  Quarignan,  a  village 
within  a  league  of  Mons,  where  he  remained 
some  days,  tiU  he  could  be  supplied  from  Brus- 
sels with  thoee  necessariet  which  his  army  stood 
in  need  of. 

From  thence  we  marched  to  Valendeniies, 
where  we  again  encamped,  till  we  could  receive 
things  proper  for  a  siege.  Upon  the  arrival 
whereof  the  prince  gave  orders  to  decamp,  and 
marched  his  army  with  a  design  to  besi«ge  Aeth ; 
but  having  intelligence  on  our  march  that  the 
Mareschal  de  Humiers  had  reinforced  that  gar- 
rison, we  marched  directly  to  Oudenard,  and 
immediately  invested  it. 

This  siege  was  carried  on  with  such  applica- 
tion  and  success,  that  the  besiegers  were  in  a  few 
days  ready  for  a  storm  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Cond4 
prevented  them  by  coming  up  to  its  reliet  Upon 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange,  pursuant  to  the  reso- 
lution of  a  council  of  war  the  night  before,  drew 
off  his  forces  in  order  to  give  him  battle ;  and  to 
that  purpose,  after  the  laborious  work  of  filling 
up  our  lines  of  contravallation,  that  the  horse 
might  pass  more  freely,  we  lay  upon  our  arms  all 
night  Next  morning  we  expected  the  Imperial 
General,  Count  Souches,  to  join  us ;  but  instead 
of  that  he  sent  back  some  very  frivolous  excuses 
of  the  inconveniency  of  the  ^und  for  a  battle, 
and  after  that,  instead  of  joining  the  prince, 
marched  off  quite  another  way ;  the  Pnnce  of 
Orange,  with  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  troops, 
marched  directly  for  Ghent,  exclaiming  publicly 
against  the  chicanery  of  Souches,  and  openly  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  advertised  of  a  confer- 
ence between  a  French  capuchin  and  that  gene- 
ral, the  night  before.  Certain  it  is,  that  that 
eeneral  lay  under  the  displeasure  of  his  master, 
the  Emperor,  for  that  piece  of  management ;  and 
the  Count  de  Sporck  was  immediately  appointed 
general  in  his  place. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  hereupon  leaving 
the  army  in  great  disgust,  till  prevailed  upon  by 
the  Count  de  Montery,  for  the  general  saiety,  to 
recede  from  that  resolution*  However,  seeing 
no  likelihood  of  anything  further  to  be  done  while 
Souches  was  in  command,  he  resolved  upon  a 
post  of  more  action,  though  more  dangerous; 
wherefore,  ordering  ten  thousand  men  to  inarch 
before,  he  himself  soon  after  followed  to  the  siege 
of  Grave. 

The  Grave,  a  strong  place,  and  of  the  first 
moment  to  the  Hollanders,  had  been  blocked  up 
by  the  Dutch  forces  all  the  summer ;  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  therefore,  leaving  the  main  army 
under  Prince  Waldedi  at  Ghent,  followed  the 
detachment  he  had  made  for  the  siege  of  that 
important  place,  resolving  to  purchase  it  at  any 
rate.  On  his  arrival  before  it  things  b^gan  to 
find  new  motion ;  and  as  they  were  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  applicatioli  and  ftiry,  the  be- 
sieged found  themselves,  in  a  little  time,  obliged 
to  change  their  haughty  summer  note  for  one 
more  suitable  to  the  season. 

The  prince,  from  his  first  coming,  having  kepc 
those  within  hotly  plied  with  ball,  both  from 
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mm  and  mortan,  MonBieur  Chamilly,  the  i^ver- 
nor,  after  a  few  days,  being  weary  of  such  warm 
work,  desired  to  ca^tulate ;  upon  which  hostages 
were  exchanged,  and  articles  agreed  on  next 
mombg.  l\irsuant  to  which,  the  garrison 
marched  out  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying,  two  days  after,  and  were  conducted  to 
'  Charleroy. 

By  the  taUng  this  place,  which  made  the 
Prince  of  Orange  the  more  earnest  upon  it,  the 
French  were  wholly  expelied  their  last  year's  as- 
tonishing conquests  in  Holland.  And  yet  there  was 
another  consideration  that  rendered  the  surrender 
of  it  much  more  considerable.  For  the  French 
being  sensible  of  the  great  strength  of  this  place, 
bad  there  deposited  lul  their  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition, taken  from  their  other  conquests  in  HoU 
land,  which  they  were  never  able  to  remove  or 
carry  off,  with  tolerable  prospect  of  safety,  after 
that  Prince's  army  first  took  the  field. 

The  enemy  being  marched  out,  the  Prince  en- 
tered the  town,  and  immediately  ordered  public 
thanksgivings  for  its  happy  reduction.  They 
having  appdnted  a  governor,  and  left  a  sniBctent 
garrison,  he  put  an  end  to  that  campaign,  and 
returned  to  tne  Hague,  where  he  had  not  been 
long,  before  he  feU  ill  of  the  small<pox.  The 
consternation  this  threw  the  whole  country  into, 
is  not  to  be  expressed:  any  one  that  had  seen  it 
woidd  have  thought  that  the  French  bad  made 
another  inundntion  greater  than  the  former.  But 
when  the  danger  was  over,  their  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion for  his  recovery  was  equally  beyond  expres- 

SiOD. 

The  year  1075  yielded  very  little  remarkable 
in  oor  army.  Limburgh  was  besieged  by  th*e 
French,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  En- 
gnien,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  intei- 
ligenoe  o(  immediately  decamped  from  bis  fine 
camp  at  Bethlem,  near  Louvain,  in  order  to  raise 
the  siege.  But  as  we  were  on  a  ftdl  march  for 
that  purpoee,  and  had  already  reached  Rure- 
mond,  word  was  brought  that  the  place  had  sur- 
rendered the  day  before.  Upon  which  advice 
the  prince,  after  a  short  halt,  made  his  Nttle 
srmy  (for  it  consisted  of  not  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men)  march  back  to  Brabant.  No- 
thbg  of  moment,  after  this,  occurred  all  that 
campaign. 

In  the  year  1676»  the  Prince  of  Orange  having, 
in  concert  with  the  Spaniards,  resolved  upon  the 
important  siege  of  Maestrich  (the  only  town  in 
the  Dutch  provinces  then  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  French),  it  was  accordingly  invested 
about  the  Iniddle  of  June  with  an  armv  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  high- 
ness Prince  Waldeck,  with  the  grand  army  co- 
vering the  siege.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
heavy  cannon,  which  we  expected  up  the  Maes, 
from  Holland,  arrived,  which  gave  occasion  to  a 
piece  of  raillery  of  Monsieur  Calvo,  the  governor, 
vhidi  was  as  handsomely  reparteed.  That  go- 
vernor, by  a  messenger,  intimating  his  sorrow  to 
find  we  had  pawned  our  cannon  for  ammunition 
bread ;  answer  was  made,  that  in  a  few  days  we 
hoped  to  give  him  a  taste  of  the  loaves,  which  he 
shouli  find  would  be  sent  him  into  the  town  in 
extraordinary  plenty.  I  remember  another  piece 
of  raillery,  which  passed  some  days  after  between 
the  Rhbgrave  and  the  same  Colvo.    The  former 


sending  word,  that  he  hoped  within  three  weeks 
to  salute  that  governor's  mistress  within  the 
place ;  Calvo  replied,  he  would  give  him  leave  to 
kiss  her  alt  over,  if  he  kissed  her  anywhere  in 
three  months. 

But  our  long-expected  artillery  being  at  last 
arrived,  all  this  jest  and  merriment  was  soon  con- 
verted into  earnest.  Our  trenches  were  imme- 
diately  opened  towards  the  Dauphin  Bastion, 
against  which  were  planted  many  cannon,  in 
order  to  make  a  breach;  myself,  as  a  proba- 
tioner, being  twice  put  upon  the  forlorn  hope  to 
fhcilitate  that  difficult  pieoe  of  service.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  such  a  breach  was  effected  as  was 
esteemed  practicable,  and  therefore  very  soon 
after  it  was  ordered  to  be  attacked. 

The  disposition  for  the  attack  was  thus  or- 
dered: two  Serjeants  with  twenty  grenadiers,  a 
captahi  with  fifty  men,  myself  one  of  the  num- 
ber; then  a  party  carrying  wool  sacks,  and  after 
them  two  captains  with  one  hundred  men  more ; 
the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  to  be  ready  to  sustain 
them,  as  occasion  should  require. 

The  signal  being  given,  we  left  our  trenches 
accordingly,  having  about  one  hundred  yards  to 
run,  before  we  could  reach  the  breach,  which  we 
mounted  with  some  difficulty  and  loss ;  all  our 
batteries  firing  at  the  same  instant  to  keep  our 
action  in  countenance,  and  favour  our  design. 
When  we  were  in  possession  of  the  bastion,  the 
enemy  fired  most  fyiriously  upon  us  with  their 
small  cannon  through  a  thin  brick  wall,  by  which, 
and  their  handgrenadoes,  we  lost  more  men  than 
we  did  in  the  attack  itself. 

But  well  had  it  been  had  our  111  fortune  stop- 
ped  there ;  for,  as  if  disaster  roust  needs  be  the 
concomitant  of  success,  we  soon  lost  what  we 
had  thus  gotten  by  a  small,  but  very  odd  acci- 
dent. Not  being  furnished  with  such  ecoopes  as 
our  enemies  made  use  of,  in  tossing  their  hand 
grenadoes  some  distance  off,  one  of  our  soldiers 
aiming  to  throw  one  over  the  wall  into  the  coun- 
terscarp among  the  enemy,  it  so  happened,  that 
he  unfortunately  missed  his  aim,  and  the  grenade 
fell  down  again  on  our  side  the  wall,  very  near 
the  person  who  fired  it.  He  starting  back  to 
save  himself,  and  some  others,  who  saw  it  fall, 
doing  the  like,  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  fell  uito  a  sudden  confiision,  and  imagin- 
ing some  greater  danger  than  there  really  was, 
everybody  was  struck  with  a  panic  fear,  and  eo- 
deavoured  to  be  the  first  who  should  quit  the 
bastion,  and  secure  himself  by  a  real  shame  from 
an  imaginary  evil.  Thus  was  a  bastion,  that 
had  been  gloriously  gained,  inadvertently  de- 
serted ;  and  that,  too,  with  the  loss  of  almost  as 
many  men  in  the  retreat  as  had  been  slain  in  the 
onset,  and  the  enemy  most  triumphantly  again 
took  possession  of  it. 

Among  the  slain  on  oor  side  in  this  action  was 
an  ensign  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  regiment ;  and 
as  an  approbation  of  my  serrices,  his  commission 
was  bestowed  upon  me. 

A  few  days  after  it  was  resolved  again  to  storm 
that  bastion,  as  before;  out  of  three  English 
and  one  Scotch  regiments,  then  in  the  camp,  a 
detachment  was  selected  for  a  fresh  attack. 
Those  regiments  were  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick  (who  was  afterwards  be- 
headed). Colonel  Ralph  Widdrington,  and  Colonel 
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Ashley,  of  the  Enj^iih;  and  Sir  Alexander 
CoUiep,  lather  of  the  preaent  Lord  Portmore,  of 
the  Scotch.  Out  of  every  of  thoae  four  rafi^ 
menta,  aa  before,  were  deuched  a  captain,  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  an  ensign  with  fifty  men :  Captain  An- 
thony Barnwell,  of  Sir  John  Fenwick'a  regiment, 
who  was  now  my  captain,  commanding  Uiat  at- 
tack. 

At  break  of  day  the  attack  waa  begun  with 
great  readutioo;  and  though  vigorously  main- 
tained, was  atteiided  with  the  deiued  iucceia. 
The  baatlon  waa  again  taken,  and  in  it  the  com- 
nuuMiing  oflBcer,  who,  in  servioe  to  himself  more 
than  to  us,  told  us  that  the  centre  of  the  baation 
would  soon  be  blown  up,  being  to  his  knowledge 
undermined  for  that  purpose.  But  thia  secret 
proved  of  no  other  use  than  to  make  us,  by  way  of 
precautioa,  to  keep  as  much  as  we  could  upon  thsr 
rampart  In  this  attack  Captain  Barnwell  k»t 
his  Ufe,  and  it  happened  my  new  commission  was 
wetted  (not,  as  too  frequently  ia  the  custom, 
with  a  debauch,)  but  with  a  bullet  through  my 
hand,  and  the  breach  of  my  edUar-bone  with  the 
stroke  of  a  balbert 

After  about  half  an  hour's  possession  of  ^e 
bastion,  the  mine  under  it,  of  which  the  French 
officer  gave  us  warning,  was  sprung ;  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time  making  a  furious  sally  upon  us. 
The  mine  did  a  little,  though  the  less  execution, 
for  being  discovered ;  but  the  sally  no  way  an- 
swered their  end,  for  we  beat  them  back,  and  im- 
mediately fixed  our  lodgment,  which  we  main- 
tained during  the  time  of  the  siege.  But  to  our 
double  surprise,  a  few  days  after,  they  fired  ano- 
ther mine  under,  or  askle  tho  former,  in  which  they 
had  placed  a  quantity  of  grenadoes,  which  did 
much  mora  execution  than  the  other:  notwlth- 
standing  all  which,  a  battery  of  guns  was  presently 
erected  upon  that  bastion,  which  very  considera- 
bly annoyed  the  enemy. 

The  breach  for  a  general  storm  was  now  ren- 
deredalmoat  practicable;  yet  before  that  could 
be  advisably  attempted,  there  was  a  strong  horn- 
work  to  be  taken.  Upon  this  exploit  the  Dutch 
troops  only  were  to  signalize  themselves;  and 
tlfey  answered  the  confidence  reposed  in  them ; 
for,  though  they  were  twice  repulsed,  at  the 
third  onset  they  were  •more  successful,  and  took 
possession,  which  they  likewise  kept  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  siege. 

There  was  a  stratagem  laid  at  thia  time,  which, 
in  its  own  merit,  one  would  have  thought,  should 
not  have  foiled  of  a  good  effect ;  but,  to  show  the 
vanity  of  the  highest  human  wisdom,  it  miscar- 
ried. On  the  other  side  of  the  Maes,  opposite 
to  Maestrich,  lies  the  strong  fortress  of  Wyck,  to 
which  it  is  jobed  by  a  stone-bridge  of  six  fair 
arches.  The  design  was,  by  a  false  attack  oo 
that  regular  fortification  to  draw  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  to  its  defence,  which  was  but  ven' 
natural  to  imagine  would  be  the  consequence. 
Ready  to  attend  that  welUconcerted  false  attack, 
a  large  flaUbottomed  boat,  properly  furnished 
with  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  other  necessaries, 
was  to  fall  down  under  one  of  the  middle  arches, 
and  when  fixed  there,  by  firing  the  powder,  to 
have  blown  up  the  bridge,  and  by  that  means  to 
have  prevented  the  return  of  the  garrison  to  op- 
pose a  real  attack  atthatinstantof  time  tobe  made 
upon  the  town  of  Moeatrioh  by  the  whole  amy. 


The  false  attack  on  Wvck  was  oooordlngly 
made,  which,  as  proposed,  drew  the  main  of  tho 
garrison  of  Maestrich  to  its  defenoe,  and  the  boat 
so  furnished  fell  down  the  river,  as  projected ; 
but  unfortunately,  before  it  could  reach  the  arah, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  mnniog  upon  a 
shoal,  it  could  not  be  got  cIT;  for  which  rosson 
the  men  in  the  boat  were  glad  to  make  a  hasty 
escape  for  fear  of  being  discovered ;  as  the  boat 
was,  next  morning*  and  the  whole  deaign  laid 
open. 

This  stratagem  thus  miscarrying,  aU  things 
were  immediately  got  ready  for  a  general  itorm, 
at  the  main  breach  in  the  town ;  and  the  rather, 
because  the  Prince  of  Orange  hod  received  In- 
oontestible  intelligence  that  the  Duke  Soomberg, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  was  in  full  march 
to  relieve  the  place :  but  before  everything 
could  be  rightly  got  ready  for  the  intended  storm 
(though  some  there  were  who  pretended  to  say, 
that  a  dispute  raised  by  the  Spaniards  with 
the  Dutch,  about  the  propriety  of  taking  tho 
town,  was  the  cause  of  that  deUy,)  we  heard  at 
some  distance  several  guns  fired  aa  signals  of 
relief;  upon  which,  we  precipitately,  and,  as  most 
imagined,  shamefully  drew  off  from  before  the 
place,  and  joined  the  grand  army  under  Prince 
Wakleck.  But  it  was  matter  of  yet  greater  aurpriae 
to  most  on  the  spot,  that  when  the  armies  were 
so  joined,  we  did  not  stay  to  offSer  the  enemy 
battle.  The  well  known  courage  of  the  Prince, 
then  generalissimo,  was  so  far  from  solving  this 
riddle,  that  it  rather  pussled  all  who  thought 
of  it ;  however,  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  some  great  misunderstanding 
between  the  Spaniards  uid  the  Dutch.  And 
experience  will  evince,  that  this  was  not  the  only 
diMppoiotment  of  that  nature  occasioned  by 
imperfect  understandings. 

Besides  the  number  of  common  soldiers  slain 
in  this  attack,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  we 
lost  here  the  brave  Rbingrave,  a  person  much 
lamented  on  account  of  his  many  other  excellent 
qualifications,  as  well  as  that  of  a  generoL  Co- 
lonel Ralph  Widdrington  and  Colonel  Doleman 
(who  hod  not  enjoyed  Widdrington*8  commission 
above  a  fortnight).  Captain  Douglas,  Captain 
Barnwell,  and  Captain  Lee,  were  of  the  slain 
aiDOQg  the  English ;  who,  indeed,  had  borne  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  attack  upon  the  dauphin's 
bastion. 

I  remember  the  Prince  of  Orange,  during  the 
siege,  received  a  shot  through  his  arm ;  which 
giving  on  immediate  alarm  to  the  troops  under 
his  command,  he  took  his  hat  off  his  head  with 
his  wounded  arm,  and  smiling,  waved  it,  to  show 
them  that  there  was  no  danger.  Thus  after 
the  most  gallant  defence  against  the  most  coura- 
geous onsets,  ended  Uie  siege  of  Maestrich,  and 
with  it  all  that  was  material  that  campaign. 

Early  in  the  spring,  in  the  year  1677,  the 
French  army,  under  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans,  be- 
sieged at  once  both  Cambrav  and  Saint  Omers. 
This  last  the  Prince  of  Orange  seemed  very 
intent  and  resolute  to  relieve.  In  order  to  which, 
well  knowing,  by  sad  experience,  it  would  be  to 
little  purpose  to  wait  the  majestic  motions ff  the 
Spaniards,  that  prince  got  together  what  Torces 
he  could,  all  in  Dutch  pay,  and  marching  forward 
with  all  qpeed,  raiolvedt  even  at  the  basard  of  a 
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battle,  to  attempt  the  raisin;  the  siege.  Upon 
bis  appearing,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whose 
particular  conduct  the  care  of  that  siege  was 
committed,  drew  off  from  before  the  place,  leav- 
iof  scarce  enough  of  hia  men  to  defend  the 
trenches.  The  prince  waa  under  the  necessity 
of  marching  his  forcea  over  a  morass ;  and  the 
(take,  well  knowing  it,  took  care  to  attack  him 
near  Mont  Casael,  before  half  his  little  army  were 
got  over.  The  dispute  was  very  sharp,  but  the 
prince  being  much  onunumbered,  and  bis  troops 
not  able,  by  the  straightness  of  the  passage,  to 
engage  all  at  once,  was  obliged  at  last  to  retreat, 
which  he  did  in  pretty  good  order,  i  remember 
tbe  Dutch  troops  did  not  all  alike  do  their  duty ; 
and  the  prince  seeing  one  of  his  oificers  on  his 
fullest  speed,  called  to  him  over  and  over  to  bait ; 
which  the  officer  in  too  much  haste  to  obey,  the 
prince  gave  him  a  slash  over  the  face,  saying,  **  By 
this  mark  I  shall  know  yon  another  time."  Soon 
after  this  retreat  of  the  prince  Saint  Omers  was 
lurrendered. 

Upon  this  retreat,  the  prince  marching  back, 
lay  for  some  time  among  the  boors,  who,  from  the 
good  discipline  he  took  care  to  make  his  troops 
observe,  did  not  give  us  their  customary  boorish 
reception.  And  yet  as  secure  as  we  might  think 
ourselves,  1  naet  with  a  little  passage  that  con- 
firmed in  me  the  notions,  which  the  generality,  as 
well  as  I,  had  imbibed  of  the  private  barbarity  of 
those  people,  whenever  an  opportunity  falls  in 
their  way.  I  was  strolling  at  a  distance  from  my 
quarters,  all  akme,  when  I  found  myself  near  one 
of  theu>  houses ;  into  which,  the  doors  being  open, 
i  ventured  to  enter.  I  saw  nobody  when  1  came 
in,  though  the  house  was,  for  that  sort  of  people, 
well  enough  famished,  and  in  pretty  decent  order. 
1  called,  but  nobody  answering,  I  had  the  curi- 
osity to  advance  a  little  farther,  when  at  the  mouth 
of  the  oven,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  lost  iu 
heat,  I  spied  the  corpse  of  a  man  so  bloated, 
iwoUen,  and  parched,  as  left  me  little  room  to 
doubt  that  tbe  oven  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
dettioy.  1  confess  the  sight  strudi  me  with 
horror ;  and  as  much  dburage  and  aecurity  as  1 
entered  with,  I  withdrew  in  haste,  and  with  quite 
different  sentiments,  and  could  not  fancy  myself 
out  of  danger  till  I  had  reached  our  camp.  A  wi|M 
man  should  not  frame  an  accusation  on  con- 
jectures ;  but,  on  inquiry,  J  was  soon  made  sen- 
able,  that  such  barbarous  usage  is  too  common 
among  those  people,  especially  if  they  meet  with 
a  ttraiJEgler,  of  what  nation  soever. 

Ibis  made  me  not  very  sorry  when  we  de- 
camped, and  we  soon  after  received  orders  to 
march  and  invest  Cbarleroy ;  before  which  place 
we  stayed  somewhat  above  a  week,  and  then 
drew  off.  1  remember  very  well,  that  1  was  not 
the  only  person  then  In  the  camp  that  was  at  a 
lots  to  dive  into  the  reason  of  this,  investiture  and 
decampDent :  but  since  I  at  that  time,  among 
the  politicians  of  the  army,  never  heard  a  good 
one,  I  shall  not  venture  to  offer  my 'sentiments  at 
10  great  a  distance. 

We,  after  this,  marched  towards  Mens ;  and  In 
onr  march  passed  over  the  very  grounds  on 
which  the  battle  of  Seneff  had  been  fought  three 
years  before.  It  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that 
1  re-surveyed  a  place  that  had  once  been  of  so 
much  danger  to  me ;  and  where  my  memory  and 


funcy  now  repeated  back  all  those  observatkms  I 
had  then  made  under  some  unavoidable  oonfhsioo. 
Young  as  I  was,  both  in  years  and  experience, 
from  my  own  reflections,  and  the  sentiments  of 
others,  after  the  fight  was  over,  methooght  I  saw 
visibly  before  me  the  well-ordered  disposition  of 
the  Prinoeof  Cond6 ;  the  ineipressible  difficulties 
which  the  Prhice  of  Orange  had  to  enooimter 
wii^;  while  at  the  same  moment  I  could  not 
omit  to  repaymy  debt  to  the  memory  of  my  ilrst 
patron.  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who,  there  losing  his 
life,  left  me  a  solitary  wanderer  to  the  wide  worid 
of  fortune. 

But  these  thoughts  soon  gave  place  to  new 
objects,  whioh  every  hour  presented  themselves 
in  our  continued  march  to  Enghien,  a  place 
fomous  for  the  finest  gardens  in  all  Flanders,  near 
which  we  encamped,  on  the  very  same  ground 
which  the  Frencn  chose  some  years  after  the 
battle  of  Steenkirk ;  of  which  I  ^all  speak  hi  iU 
proper  place.  Here  the  Prince  of  Orange  left 
our  army,  as  we  afterwards  found,  to  pass  into 
England ;  where  he  married  the  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York :  and  after  his 
departure,  that  campaign  ended  without  anything 
farther  material. 

Now  began  the  year  1678^  famous  for  the 
peace,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  an  action  pre* 
vious  to  it,  which  has  not  failed  to  employ  the 
talento  of  men,  variously,  as  they  stood  affected. 
Our  army,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  lay  en- 
camped at  Soignies,  where  it  was  whispered 
that  the  peace  was  concluded.  Notwithstanding 
which,  two  davs  after,  being  Sunday  the  17th  day 
of  August,  the  army  was  drawn  out,  as  most 
others  as  well  as  myself  apprehended,  in  order  to 
Bifeux  de  wye;  but  in  lieu  of  that,  we  found  our 
march  ordered  towarda  8t  Dentth^  where  the 
Duke  of  Luxemburg  lay,  as  he  imagined,  safe  hi 
inaccessible  entrenebments. 

About  three  of  the  clock  our  army  arrived  I 
there,  when  we  received  ordera  to  make  the 
atteck.  It  began  with  a  most  vigorous  spirit, 
that  promised  no  less  than  the  success  which  en- 
sued. The  three  English  and  three  Scotch 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  tiw  ever- 
renowned  Eaii  of  Ossory,  together  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  guards,  made  their  attack  at  a 
place  called  the  CMLteau,  where  the  French  took 
their  refuge  among  a  parcel  of  hop-poles ;  but 
their  resource  waa  as  weak  as  their  defence,  and 
they  were  very  soon  beaten  out  with  a  very  great 
slaughter. 

It  was  hero  that,  a  French  officer  having  his 
pistol  directed  at  the  breast  of  the  prince.  Mon- 
sieur d'Auverquerque  interposed,  and  shot  tbe 
officer  dead  on  the  spot. 

The  fight  lasted  from  three  in  the  afternoon 
till  nine  at  night ;  when,  grovring  dark,  the  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  forsook  his  entrenchments,  into 
which  we  marched  the  next  morning.  And,  to 
see  the  sudden  change  of  things!  that  very  spot 
of  ground,  where  nothing  but  fire  and  fhry  ap- 
peared the  day  before,  the  next  saw  solaced  with 
the  proclamation  of  a  peace. 

About  an  hour  before  the  attack  began,  the 
Duke  or  Atonmouth  arrived  in  the  army,  being 
kindly  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  bravely 
fighting  by  his  side  ail  that  day.  The  woods,  and 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  rendered   the 
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cavalry  almost  uaelesa;  yet  I  law  a  standard 
among  some  others,  which  was  taken  from  the 
enemy,  being  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  bearing  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  with  these 
haughty  words,  Nihil  ob$tabit  -  eimie*  On  the 
news  of  this  unexpected  victory,  the  States  of 
Holland  sent  to  congratulate  the  prince ;  and  to 
testify  how  much  they  valued  his  preservation, 
they  presented  Monsieur  d'Auverquerque,  who 
had  so  bravely  rescued  him,  with  a  swoni,  whose 
handle  was  of  massy  gold,  set  with  diamonds.  I 
forgot  to  mention,  that  this  gentleman  received  a 
shot  on  his  head  at  the  battfe  of  Seneff;  and 
truly  in  all  actions,  which  were  many,  ho  nobly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  He  was 
father  of  this  present  Earl  of  Grantham. 

The  nambs  or  the  English  oppicsrs  which  I 
KNEW  to  bb  killed  in  this  ACTION :— >Lieut-Col. 
Archer,  Capt.  Charleton,  Capt.  Richardson, 
Capt.  Fisher,  Capt.  Pemfield,  Lieut.  Charleton, 
Lieut  Barton,  Epsign  Colvile,  with  several 
others,  whose  names  I  have  forgot. 

Lieut. -Col.  Babington,  who  began  the  attack, 
by  beating  the  French  out  of  the  hop  garden, 
was  taken  prisoner.  Col.  Hales,  who  was  a  long 
time  governor  of  Chelsea  College,  being  then  a 
captain,  received  a  shot  on  his  leg,  of  which  he 
went  lame  to  his  dying  day. 

The  war  thus  ended  bv  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
the  regiment  in  which  1  served  was  appointed  to 
lie  in  garrison  at  the  Grave.  We  lay  there  near 
four  years,  our  soldiers  being  mostly  employed 
about  the  fortifications.  It  was  here,  and  by  that 
means,  Uiat  I  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  for- 
tification, and  the  practical  part  of  an  engineer, 
which,  in  my  more  advanced  years,  was  of  no 
small  service  to  me. 

NevertheleM,  in  the  year  1684>  our  regiment 
received  orders  to  march  to  Haren,  near  Brus- 
sels ;  where,  with  other  forces,  we  encamped,  till 
we  heard  that  Luxemburg,  Invaded  by  the 
French,  in  a  time  of  the  profoundest  peace,  had 
surrendered  to  them.  Then  we  decamped,  and 
marched  to  Mechlin,  where  we  lay  in  the  field  till 
near  November.  Not  that  there  was  any  war 
proclaimed ;  but  as  not  knowing,  whether  those 
who  hod  committed  such  acts  of  hostility  in  time 
of  peace,  might  not  take  it  in  their  heads  to 
proceed  yet  further.  In  November  we  marched 
into  that  town,  where  Count  Nivelle  was  go- 
vernor ;  the  Marquis  de  Grana  at  the  same  time 
governing  the  NetherUmds  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Spain. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  happened  after  this 
till  the  death  of  King  Charles  XL  The  summer 
after  which,  the  three  English  and  three  Scotch 
regiments  received  orders  to  pass  over  into  Eng- 
land,  upon  the  occasion  of  Monmouth's  rebellion : 
where,  upon  our  arrival,  we  received  orders  to 
encamp  on  Hounslow  heath.  But  that  rebellion 
being  soon  stifled,  and  King  James  having  no 
farther  need  of  us,  those  regiments  were  ordered 
to  return  again  to  Holland,  into  the  proper  ser- 
vice of  those  who  paid  them. 

Though  I  am  no  stiflf  adherer  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  yet  to  the  full  assurance  of  a 
Providence  1  never  could  foil  to  adhere.  Thence 
came  it  that  my  natural  desire  to  serve  my  own 
native  oountry,  prevailed  upon  me  to  quit  the 
service  ef  another*  (hough  its  neighboar  and 


ally.  Events  are  not  always  to  direct  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  therefore,  whether  I  did  best  in  follow, 
ing  these  fondling  dictates  of  nature,  I  shall 
neither  question  nor  determine. 

However,  it  was  not  long  after  my  arrival  in 
England,  before  I  had  a  commission  given  me  by 
King  James,  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  a  new-raised 
regiment  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Tufton, 
brother  to  the  fieri  of  Thanet.  Under  this  com- 
mission I  sojourned  out  two  peaceable  campaigns 
on  Hounslow  heath ;  where  I  was  an  eye-witnesB 
of  one  mock  siege  of  Buda:  after  which  our 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Berwick,  where  I  re- 
mained till  the  Revolution. 

King  James  having  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  accepting  the  administra- 
tion, all  commissions  were  ordered  to  be  renewed 
in  his  name.  The  oflScers  of  our  regiment,  as 
well  as  others,  severally  took  out  theirs  accord- 
ingly,  a  very  few  ezcepied,  of  which  number  was 
our  colonel,  who,  refusing  a  compliance,  his  com- 
mission was  given  to  Sir  James  Lesley. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  presently  after  was  de- 
dared  and  proclaimed  king,  and  his  princess  queen, 
with  a  conj  unctive  power.  Upon  which  our  regiment 
was  ordered  into  Scotland,  where  affairs  appeared 
under  a  face  of  disquietude.  We  had  our  quar- 
ters at  Leith,  till  the  time  the  castle  of  Edinbui^h, 
then  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
had  surrendered.  After  which,  pursuant  to  fresh 
orders,  we  marched  to  Inverness,  a  place  of  no 
great  strength,  and  as  little  beauty  ;  though  yet 
I  think  I  may  say,  without  the  least  danger  of  an 
hyperbole,  that  it  is  as  pleasant  as  most  places  in 
that  country.  Here  we  lay  two  long  winters, 
perpetually  harassed  upon  parties,  and  hunting  of 
somewhat  wilder  than  their  wildest  game,  namely, 
the  Highlanders,  who  were,  if  not  as  nimble-footed, 
yet  fully  as  hard  to  be  found. 

But  General  Mackay  having  received  orders 
to  build  a  fort  at  Inverlochy,  our  regiment,  among 
others  was  commanded  to  that  service.  The  two 
regiments  appointed  on  the  same  duty,  with  some 
dragoons,  were  already  on  their  march,  which 
having  joined,  we  marched  together  through 
Louquebar.  This,  sure,  is  the  wildest  country 
in  the  Highlands,  if  not  in  the  worid.  I  dkl  not 
see  one  house  in  all  our  march ;  and  their  eco- 
nomy, if  I  may  call  it  such,  is  much  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Arabs  or  Tartars.  Huts,  or 
cabins,  of  trees  and  trash,  are  their  places  of 
habitation,  in  which  they  dwell  till  their  half- 
homed  cattle  have  devoured  the  grass,  and  then 
remove,  staying  nowhere  longer  than  that  conve- 
nience invites  them. 

In  this  march,  or  rather,  if  you  please,  most 
dismal  peregrination,  we  could  but  very  rarely  go 
two  on  a  breast,  and  oftener,  like  geese  in  a 
string,  one  ofter  another.  So  that  our  very  little 
army  had  sometimes,  or  rather  most  commonly, 
an  eitent  of  many  miles ;  our  enemy,  the  High- 
landers, firing  down  upon  us  from  their  summits 
all  the  way.  Nor  was  it  possible  ibr  our  men,  or 
very  rarely  at  least,  to  return  their  favours  with 
any  prospect  of  success;  for,  as  they  popped 
upon  us  always  on  a  sudden,  they  never  stayed 
long  enough  to'  allow  any  of  our  soldiers  a  mark, 
or  even  time  enough  to  fire  t  and,  for  our  men  to 
roareh,  or  climb  up  those  mountains,  which  to 
them  were  natural  champaign,  would  have  been  as 
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daogeroitt  atitfteiiied  to  us  Smpracticable.  Never- 
thetesa,  uodcralltlieaediBhcvteiiiiip  disadvantages, 
wtanived  at  Inverlochy,  and  there  performed  thp 
task  appointed,  bttUdiog  a  fort  on  the  same  spot 
where  Crofflwell  bad  raised  one .  before.  And, 
which  was  not  a  littio  remarkable,  we  had  with 
ui  one  Hill,  a  colonel,  who  bad  been  governor  in 
OUver*^  tiine,  and  who  was  now  again  appointed 
governor  bj  General  Uackay.  Thai  the  work 
00  which  we  were  sent  being  elTected,  we  marched 
back  again  br  the  way  of  GiHyerancky,  where 
that  memorable  battle  nnder  Dondee  had  been 
foa^  jtbe  year  belbre. 

Some  time  after.  Sir  Thomas  Levingston,  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Tiviot,  having  received  intelli- 
geooe  that  the  lligblanders  intended  to  Ml  down 
into  the  lower  countries  in  a  considerable  body, 
pa  together  a  party  of  about  five  hundred  (the 
dngooos,  called  the  Scotch  Greys,  inclusive), 
I  with  which  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  give  them 
I  a  meeting.     We  left  Inverness  the  Uist  day  of 
I  April,  and  encamped  near  a  little  town  called 
•  Porreat,  the  pk»e  where,  as  tradition  still  confi* 
I  <i«Dtly  avers,  the  witches  met  Macbeth,   and 
I  greeted  him  with  their  diab«)Kcal  auspices.     But 
'  this  story  is  so  naturally  displayed  in  a  play  of 
the  immortal  Shakspeare,  that  I  need  not  de- 
1  uend  here  to  aoy  farther  particulars. 

Here  Sir  Thoaias  received  intelligence  that  the 

I  Highlanders  designed  to  encamp  upon  the  Spey, 

I  Dear  the  Laird  of  Grant*s  castle.     Whereupon 

we  began  our  mareh  about  noon,  and  the  next 

I  day,  about  the  break  thereof  we  came  to  that 

-  rirer,  where  we  soon  discovered  the  Highlanders 

by  their  fires.    Sir  Thomas  immediately,  on  sight 

,  of  it,  isaoed  his  orders  for  our  fording  the  river, 

I  and  fiUiog  upoa  them  as  soon  alter  as  possihle. 

<  Both  were  accordingly  performed,  and  with  so 

I  good  order,  secrecy,  and  success,  that  Cannon 

and  Balfour,  their  commanders,  were  obliged  to 

'  make  their  escape  naked. 

They  were  ahout  one  thousand  in  number,  of 

which  were  killed  about  three  hundred  ;  we  pur- 

ned  them  till  they  got  up  Cromdale  hill,  where 

we  lost  them  in  a  fog.     And  indeed,  so  high  is 

,  that  hill,  that  they  who  perfectly  knew  it  assured 

me  that  it- never  is  without  a  little  dark  fog  hang- 

iof  over  it.    And  to  me,  at  that  instant  of  time, 

I  they  seemed  ralher  to  be  people  received  up  into 

.  efettda,  than  flying  from  an  enemy. 

I     Near  this  there  was  an  old  castle,  called  Le- 

I  theody,  into  which  about  fifty  of  them  made  their 

retreat,  most  of  there  gentlemen,  reeolving  there 

>  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last     Sir  Thomas 

'  lent  a  messenger  to  them,  with  an  offer  of  mercy 

if  they  would  surrender ;  bat  they  refused  the 

'  proffered  quarter,  and  fired  upon  our  men,  killing 

two  of  our  grenadiers,  and  wounding  another. 

Dnnog  my  quarters  at  the  Grave,  having  learnt 

to  throw  a  grenado,  I  took  three  or  four  in  a  bag, 

aad  crept  down  by  the  side  of  a  ditch  or  dyke, 

to  an  old  thatched  house  near  the  castle,  imagin* 

mg.  on  my  mounting  the  same,  I  might  be  near 

noagh  to  throw  them  so  as  to  do  execution.     I 

foond  all  things  answer  my  expectation ;  and  the 

cattle  wanting  a  cover,  I  threw  in  a  grenado, 

which  put  the  enemy  immediately  into  concision. 

The  leoond  had  not  so  good  success,  foiling 

short;  and  the  third  burst  as  soon  as  it  was  weU 

OQt  of  my  hand,  though  without  damage  to  my- 


self. But  throwing  the  fourth  in  at  a  window,  it 
so  increased  the  confusion  which  the  first  had 
put  them  into,  that  they  immediately  called  out 
to  me,  upon  their  parole  of  safety,  to  come  to 
them. 

Accordingly  I  went  up  to  the  door,  which  they 
had  barricaded  and  made  up  with  great  stones, 
when  they  told  me  they  were  ready  to  sur- 
render, upon  condition  of  obtaining  mercy.  I 
returned  to  Sur  Thomas,  and  telling  him  what  I 
had  done,  and  the  consequence  of  it,  and  the 
message  tfoey  had  desured  me  to  deliver  (a  great 
many  of  the  Highland  gentlemen,  not  of  this  party, 
being  with  him).  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  high  voice,  and 
broad  Scotch,  best  to  be  heard  and  understood, 
ordered  me  back  to  tell  them,  "  He  would  cut 
them  all  to  pieces,  for  their  murder  of  two  of  his 
grenadiers,  after  his  proS'er  of  quarter. 

1  was  returning  full  of  these  melancholy  tid- 
ings, when  Sir  Thomas,  advancing  after  me  a 
little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
'*  Hark  ye,  sir,*'  says  he,  "  I  believe  there  may  be 
among  them  some  of  our  old  acquaintance  (for 
we  had  served  together  in  the  service  of  the 
States  in  Flanders),  therefore  tell  them  they 
shall  have  good  quarter.**  I  very  willingly  car- 
ried back  a  mes8a|pe  so  ipuch  changed  to  my  mind, 
and,  upon  delivering  it,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, they  threw  down  the  barricade,  opened  the 
door,  and  out  came  one  firody,  who,  as  he  then 
told  me,  had  had  a  piece  of  his  nose  taken  off  by 
one  of  my  grenadoes.  I  carried  him  to  Sir 
Thomas,  who,  confirming  my  message,  they  all 
came  out  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 
This  happened  on  May-day,  in  the  morning,  for 
which  reason  we  returned  to  Inverness  with  our 
prisoners,  and  boughs  in  our  hats ;  and  the  High- 
landers never  held  up  their  heads  so  high  after 
this  defeat 

Upon  this  success  Sir  Thomas  wrote  to  court, 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  whole  action  i  in 
which,  being  pleased  to  make  mention  of  my  be- 
haviour, with  some  particularities,  I  had  soon 
after  a  commission  onlered  me  for  a  company  in 
the  regiment  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Tiffin. 

My  commission  being  made  out,  signed,  and 
sent  to  me,  I  repaired  immediately  to  Portsmouth, 
where  the  regiment  lay  in  garrison.  A  few  days 
after  I  had  been  there  Admiral  Russel  arrived 
with  the  fleet,  and  anchored  at  St  Helen's,  where 
he  remained  about  a  week.  On  the  18th  of  May 
the  whole  fleet  set  sail,  and  it  being  my  turn  the 
same  day  to  mount  the  main  guard,  1  was  going 
the  rounds  very  early  when  I  beard  great  shoot- 
ing  at  sea.  I  went  directly  to  acquaint  the  go- 
vernor, and  told  him  my  sentiments,  that  the  two 
contending  fleets  were  actually  engaged,  which 
indeed  proved  true ;  for  that  very  night  a  pin- 
nace, which  came  from  our  fleet,  brought  news 
that  Admiral  Russel  had  engaged  the  French 
Admiral  Turvile,  and,  after  a  long  and  sharp  dis- 
pute, was  making  after  them  to  their  own  coasts. 

The  next  day,  towards  evening,  several  other 
expresses  arrived,  one  after  another,  all  agreeing 
in  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  and  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  burning  their  Rising  Sun,  together 
with  many  other  of  their  men  of  war,  at  La 
Hogue:  all  which  expresses  were  immediately 
forwarded  to  court,  by  Mr  Gibson,  our  governor 
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About  two  months  after  this  our  regiment, 
with  many  others,  was,  according  to  order,  ship- 
ped off  on  a  secret  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Dulce  of  Leinster,  no  man  knowing 
to  what  place  we  were  going,  or  on  what  design; 
no,  not  the  commander  himself.  However,  when 
we  were  out  at  sea,  the  general,  acoording  to  in- 
structions, opening  his  commission,  we  were  soon 
put  out  of  our  suspense,  and  informed  that  our 
orders  were  to  attacli  Dunkirk.  But  what  was 
so  grand  a  secret  to  those  concerned  in  the  ezpe. 
dition,  having  been  intrusted  to  a  femlle  podti- 
clan  on  land,  it  was  soon  discovered  to  the 
enemy ;  for  which  reason  our  orders  were  coun- 
termanded before  we  reached  the  place  of  action, 
and  our  forces  received  directions  to  land  at 
Ostend. 

Soon  after  this  happened  that  memorable  bat- 
tie  at  Steenkirk,  which,  as  very  few  at  that  time 
could  dive  into  the  reason  of,  and  mistaken  ac- 
counts of  it  have  passed  for  authentic,  I  will 
mention  somewhat  more  particularly.  The  un- 
dertaking  was  bold,  and,  as  many  thought,  bolder 
than  was  consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
wise  undertaker.  Nevertheless,  the  French  hav. 
ing  taken  Namur,  and,  as  the  malecontents  al- 
leged, in  the  very  sight  of  a  superior  army,  and 
nothing  having  been  done  by  land  of  any  moment, 
things  were  blown  into  such  a  dangerous  fermen- 
tation, by  a  malidotts  and  lying  spirit,  that  King 
William  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  at- 
tempting something  that  might  appease  the  mur- 
murs  of  the  people.  He  knew  very  well,  though 
spoke  in  the  senate,  that  it  was  not  true  that  his 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Namur  exceeded  those  of 
the  enemy ;  no  man  could  be  more  afflicted  than 
be  at  the  overflowing  of  the  Mehaigne,  from  the 
continual  rains,  which  obstructed  the  relief  he 
had  designed  for  that  important  place ;  yet,  since 
his  maligners  made  an  ill  use  of  these  false  topics, 
to  insinuate  that  he  had  no  mind  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  he  was  resolved  to  evince  the  con- 
trary, by  showing  them  that  he  was  not  atrM 
to  venture  his  life  for  the  better  obtaining  what 
was  so  much  desired. 

To  that  purpose,  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
Duke  of  Luxemburg  lay  strongly  encamped  at 
Steenkirk,  near  Engbein  (though  be  was  sensible 
he  must  pass  through  many  defiles  to  engage  him, 
and  that  the  many  thickets  between  the  two 
armies  would  frequently  afford  him  new  diificul- 
ties),  he  resolved  there  to  attack  him.  Our 
troops  at  first  were  forced  to  hew  out  their  pas- 
sage for  the  horse ;  and  there  was  no  one  (UfB- 
cuTty  that  his  imagination  had  drawn  that  was 
lessened  by  experience;  and  yet  so  prosperous 
were  his  arms  at  the  beginning,  that  our  troops 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  several  pieces  of 
the  enemy's  cannon.  But  the  farther  he  ad- 
vanced, the  ground  growing  straiter,  so  strait  as 
not  to  admit  his  armies  being  drawn  up  in  bat- 
talia, the  troops  behind  could  not  give  timely 
succour  to  those  engaged,  and  the  cannon  we 
had  taken  was  forcibly  left  behind,  in  order  to 
make  a  good  retreat.  The  French  had  lost  all 
their  courage  in  the  onset ;  for  though  they  had 
too  fair  an  opportunity,  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
pursue  it,  or,  at  least,  did  it  very  languidly.  How- 
ever, the  malecontents  at  home,  I  remember, 
grew  very  well  pleased  after  this ;  for,  so  long  as 


they  had  but  a  battle  for  their  money,  like  true  | 
Englishmen,  lost  or  won,  they  were  contented. 

Several  causes,  I  remember,  were  assigned  for  ' 
this  miscarriage,  as  they  called  it :  some  tbsre  were 
who  were  willing  to  lay  it  upon  the  Dutch  and  allege 
a  saying  of  one  of  their  generals,  who,  reeeiving 
orders  to  relieve  some  English  aisd  Scotch  that 
were  oveipowered,  was  heard  to  say,  ''Damn 
them,  since  they  love  fighting,  let  them  have 
their  bellies  ftiU.**  Bat  I  shoiild  rather  impiite 
the  disappohitnieBt  to  the  great  loss  of  so  many 
of  our  bravest  officers  at  the  very  first  onset. 
General  Mackay,  Colonel  Lanier,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  with  both  his  field  officers.  Sir  Robert 
Douglas,  Cokmel  Hodges,  and  many  others,  faH. 
ing,  it  was  enough  to  put  a  very  considerable 
army  into  coniVision.  I  remember  one  particular 
action  of  Shr  Robert  Douglas,  that  I  should  think 
myself  to  blame  should  I  omit:  seeing  his  colours 
on  the  other  side  the  hedge,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  leaped  over,  slew  the  officer  that  had 
them,  and  then  threw  them  over  the  hedge  to  his 
company ;  redeeming  his  oolonn  at  the  expense 
of  his  life.  Thus  the  Scotch  commander  fan- 
proved  upon  the  Roman  General ;  for  the  brave 
Posthumius  cast  his  standard  in  the  middle  of  the 
enemy,  for  his  soldiers  to  retrieve ;  but  Douglas 
retrieved  his  from  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out any  assistance,  and  cast  it  back  to  his  soldiers 
to  retain,  after  he  had  so  bravely  resoued  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

From  hence  our  regiment  reoeived  orders  to 
roareh  to  Dixronyd,  where  we  lay  some  thne  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  that  place.  While  we  were 
there,  I  had  one  morning  steadfastly  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  some  ducks  that  were  swimming  in  a  large 
water  before  me ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  calm,  I  observed  such  a  strange  and 
strong  agitation  in  the  waters,  that  prodigionaly 
surprised  me.  I  was  at  the  same  moment  seized 
with  such  a  giddiness  in  my  head,  that  for  a 
minute  or  two  I  was  scarcely  sensible,  and  had 
much  ado  to  keep  on  my  legs.  I  had  never  felt 
anythhig  of  an  earthquake  before,  which,  as  1 
soon  after  understood  from  others,  this  was ;  and 
it  left,  indeed,  very  apparent  marks  of  its  force,  m 
a  great  rent  in  the  body  of  the  great  chufth;  wfaieh 
remains  to  this  day. 

Having  brought  the  intended  fortification  into 
some  tolerable  order,  we  received  a  command 
out  of  hand  to  re-embark  for  England.  And  upon 
our  landing  directions  met  us  to  mareh  for  Ips- 
wich, where  we  had  our  quarters  ail  that  winter. 
From  thence  we  were  ordered  up  to  London,  to 
do  duty  in  the  Tower.  I  had  not  been  there 
long  before  an  accident  happened,  as  little  to  be 
accounted  for,  without  a  divme  Providence,  as 
some  would  make  that  Providence  to  be,  that 
only  con  account  for  it. 

There  was  at  that  time,  as  I  was  assured  by 
my  Lord  Lucas,  constable  of.  it,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder,  in  that 
they  call  the  White  Tower,  when  all  at  once 
the  middle  flooring  did  not  only  give  way,  or 
shrink,  but  fell  flat  down  upon  other  barrels  of 
powder,  together  with  many  of  the  same  com- 
bustible matter  which  had  been  placed  upon  it. 
It  was  a  providence  strangely  neglected  at  that 
time,  and  hardly  thought  of  since :  but  let  any  J 
considerate  man  consult  the  consequences  if  it 
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had  taken  Sre;  perhapt,'to  the  doitnictioa  of 

I  the  whole  dty,  or,  at  least,  aa  fbr  as  the  bridt^e 

and  parte  adjacent     Let  his  thonghU  proceed  to 

eiamine,  why  or  how,  in  that  precipitate  iall,  not 

one  nait  nor  one  piece  o(  iron  in  that  large 

fabric,  should  afford  one  little  spark  to  inflame 

that  macs  of  solpharons  matter  it  was  loaded  irfth ; 

and  if  he  is  at  a  loss  to  find  a  proWdenoe,  I  fear 

htfl  friends  will  be  more  at  a  loss  to  find  his 

DBderstanding.     But  the  battle  of  Landen  hap- 

'  penio;  vhfle  our  regiment  was  here  on  duty,  we 

I  were  soon  removed,  to  our  satisfoction,  Irom  that 

I  pacific  stetion,  to  one  more  active  In  Flanders. 

Notwithitanding  that  fatal  battle  the  year  pre- 
cedmg,  namely,  A.D.,  1604  the  confederate 
anny  noder  King  Wflliara  lay  encamped  at  Mont 
St  Andr^,  an  open  place,  and  much  exposed; 
while  the  French  were  entrenched  up  to  their 
I  rery  teeth  at  Vignaroont,  a  Kttle  distance  from 
'  a&    Thii  aflbrded  matter  of  great  reflection  to 

I  the  politidaas  of  those  times,  who  could  hardly 
I  s'Iaw  that,  if  the  confederate  army  suflidred  so 
'i  (Ddch,  as  it  really  did  in  the  battle  of  Landen,  it 
;  coold  connst  with  right  conduct  to  tempt,  or 
I  rather  dare,  a  new  engagement.  But  those  sage 
i  objectors  had  forgot  the  well-known  courage  of 

that  brave  prince,  and  were  as  little  capable  of 
fathoming  bis  derigns.  The  enemy,  who,  to  their 
sorroir,  had  by  experience  been  made  better 
jad^fes,  was  reaoWed  to  traverse  both ;  for  which 
I  parpow  they  kept  close  within  their  entrench. 
'  meets ;  so  that,  alter  all  his  efforts.  King  William 
fiodhifr  be  could  no  way  draw  them  to  a  battle, 
■  mddenly  decamped,  and  marched  directly  to 
PoDt  Espiers,  by  long  marches,  with  a  design  to 
paas  the  French  lines  at  that  place. 
I  But,  notwithstanding  our  army  marched  in  a 
direct  line,  to  our  great  surprise  we  found  the 
poemy  had  first  taken  possession  of  it.  They 
^Te  this  the  name  of  the  Long  March,  and  very 
deservedly ;  for  though  our  army  marched  upon 
the  string  and  the  enemy  upon  the  bow,  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  post,  and  the  necessity 
of  securing  it,  by  double  horseing  with  their  foot, 
'  and  by  leavipg  them  weary  and  weak  in  their 
garrisons,  and  supplying  their  places  with  hesh 
men  oot  of  them,  they  gained  their  point  in  dis- 
sppointing  us ;  though  certain  it  is  that  march 
;  cost  them  as  many  men  and  horses  as  a  battle. 
However,  their  master,  the  French  king,  was  so 
pleased  with  their  indefatigable  and  auspicious 
diligence,  that  he  wrote,  with  bis  own  hand,  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for  the  great  zeal 
and  care  they  bad  taken  to  prevent  the  confe- 
derate army  from  entering  into  French  Flanders. 
King  WilUam,  thus  disappointed  in  that  noble 
d^agn,  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  whole  army 
to  march  through  Oudenard,  and  then  encamped 
at  Rosendale ;  after  some  little  stay  at  that  camp, 
we  were  removed  to  the  Camerlins,  between  New* 

I I  port  and  Ostend,  once  more  to  take  our  winter 
^  quarters  there  among  the  boors. 

y    We  were  now  in   the  year   1695,  when  the 

I  «tron?  fortress  of  Namur,  taken  by  the  French  in 

<  1692.  and  since  made  by  them  much  stronger. 

It 'as  invested  by  the  Earl  of   Athlone.      After 

rery  many  vigorous  attacks,  with  the  loss  of 

nanj  men,  the  town  was  taken,  the  garrison 

n>tiring  info  the  castle ;  into  which,  soon  after, 

'Notwithstanding  ail  the  circumspection  of  the 


besiegers,  Maresebal  Bonflen  fowid  hmus  with 
some  dragoons  to  throw  himself. 

While  Kmg  William  was  thus  engaged  in  that 
glorious  and  important  siege.  Prince  Vaudemont 
being  posted  at  Watergaem  with  about  fifty  bat- 
talions  arid  as  many  squadrons,  the  Mareschal 
Villeroy  laid  a  design  to  attack  Urn  with  the 
whole  French  army.  The  prince,  imagined  no 
Jess,  therefbre  be  prepared  accordingly,  ^ving  us 
orders  to  fortify  our  camp  as  well  as  the  little 
time  we  had  for  it  wonid  permit  Those  orders 
were  pursued;  nevertheless,  I  must  confess  it 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  my  little  reason  to  ac- 
count for  our  so  long  stay  in  the  sight  of  an 
army  so  much  superior  to  ours.  The  prince  in 
the  whole,  could  hardly  muster  thirty  thousand, 
and  Villeroy  was  known  to  value  himself  upon 
having  one  hundred  thousand  eilbctive  men. 
However,  the  prince  provisionally  sent  away  all 
our  baggage  that  very  morning  to  Ghent,  and 
still  made  show  as  if  he  resolved  to  defend  him- 
self  to  the  last  extremity  in  our  little  entrench- 
ments. The  enemy  on  their  side  began  to  sur- 
round  us ;  and  in  their  motions  for  that  purpose, 
blew  up  little  bags  of  gunpowder,  to  give  the 
reader  notice  how  far  they  had  aocomplished  it. 
Another  captain  with  myself,  being  plaosd  on  the 
right  with  one  hundred  men  (where  I  found 
Monsieur  Mental  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to 
get  behind  us),  I  could  easily  observe  that  they 
had  so  far  attained  their  aini  of  encompassing  ns, 
as  t-o  the  very  fashion  of  a  horse's  shoe.  This 
made  me  fix  my  eyes  so  intently  upon  the  ad- 
vancing  enemy,  that  I  never  minded  what  my 
friends  were  doing  behind  me ;  though  I  after- 
wards found  that  they  had  been  filmg  off  so  very 
artfully  and  privately  by  that  narrow  opening  of 
the  horse's  shoe,  that  when  the  enemy  imsgined 
us  past  a  possibility  of  escape,  our  little  army  at 
once,  and  of  a  sudden,  was  ready  to  disappear. 
There  was  a  large  wood  on  the  right  of  our 
army,  through  which  lay  the  road  to  Ghent,  not 
broader  than  to  admit  of  more  than  four  to 
march  a-breast  Down  this  the  prince  had  slid 
his  forces,  except  to  that  very  small  party  which 
the  captain  and  myself  commanded,  and  which 
was  designedly  left  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Nor 
did  we  stir  till  Captain  Collier,  then  aide-de- 
camp  to  his  brother,  now  Earl  of  Portmore,  came 
with  the  word  of  command  for  us  to  draw  off. 

When  Villeroy  was  told  of  our  retreat,  he  was 
much  surprised,  as  thinking  it  a  thing  utterly  im- 
possible. However,  at  last,  being  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  it,  he  gave  orders  for  our  rear  to  be 
attacked ;  but  we  kept  firing  from  ditch  to  ditch, 
and  hedge  to  hedge,  till  night  came  upon  us  *  and 
so  our  little  army  got  clear  of  its  gigantic  enemy 
with  very  inconsiderable  loss.  However,  the 
French  failed  not,  in  their  customary  wny,  to 
express  the  sense  of  their  vexation  al  this  disap. 
pomtment  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  round.  Thus  Prince  Vaudemont  acquired 
more  glory  by  that  retreat  than  an  entire  victory 
could  have  given  him ;  and  it  was  not,  1  confess, 
the  l«ast  part  of  satisfaction  in  life,  that  myself 
bad  a  share  of  honour  under  him,  to  bring  off 
the  rear  at  that  his  glorious  retreat  at  Arseel. 

However,  in  further  revenge  of  this  poliUeal 
I  chicane  of  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  and  to 
I  oblige,  if  possible.  King  William  to  raise  the 
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siege  from  before  Nanrar,  ViHeroy  entered  into 
the  resolution  of  bombarding  Brnssels.  In  order 
to  which,  he  encamped  at  Anderleck,  and  then 
made  his  approaehes  as  near  as  was  convenient 
to  the  town.  There  he  caused  to  be  planted 
thirty  mortars,  and  raised  a  battery  of  ten  guns 
to  shoot  hot  bullets  into  the  place. 

But  before  they  fired  ^m  either,  Villeroy,  in 
compliment  to  the  Duke  of  BaYaria,  sent  a  mes« 
senger  to  know  ih  what  part  of  the  town  his 
duchess  chose  to  reside,  that  they  might,  as  much 
as  possible,  avoid  incommoding  her,  by  directing 
their  fire  to  other  parts.  Answer  was  returned 
that  she  was  at  her  usual  place  of  residence,  the 
palace ;  and  accordingly  their  firing  from  battery 
or  mortars  little  incommoded  them  that  way. 

Five  days  the  bombardment  continued,  and 
with  such  fury  tha(t'  the  centre  of  that  noble  city 
was  quite  laid  in  rubbish.  Most  of  the  time  of 
bombarding  1  was  upon  the  counterscarp,  where  I 
could  best  see  and  distinguish ;  and  I  have  often 
counted  in  the  air,  at  one  time,  more  than  twenty 
bombs;  for  they  shot  whole  voUies  out  of  their 
mortars  all  together.  This,  as  it  must  needs  be 
terrible,  threw  the  inhabitants  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  Cart-loads  of  nuns,  that  for  many 
years  before  had  never  been  out  of  the  cloister, 
were  now  hurried  about  from  place  to  place,  to 
find  retreats  of  some  security  ;  in  short,  the 
[  groves  and  parts  remote  were  all  crowded,  and 
the  most  spacious  streets  had  hardly  a  spectator 
left  to  view  their  ruins.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
like  the  dexterity  of  our  people  in  extinguishing 
the  fires ;  for  where  the  red-hot  bullets  fell  and 
raised  new  conflagrations,  not  burghers  only,  but 
the  vulgar  sort,  stood  staring,  and  with  their 
hands  impocketed,  beheld  their  houses  gradually 
consume,  and  without  offering  prudent  or  charita- 
ble hand  to  stop  the  growing  flames. 

But  af^er  they  had  almost  thus  destroyed  that 
late  fair  dtv,  Villeroy,  finding  he  could  not  raise 
the  siege  of  Namur  by  that  vigorous  attack  upon 
Brussels,  decamped  at  last  from  before  it,  and 
put  his  army  on  the  march  towards  Namur,  to 
try  if  he  could  have  better  success  by  exposing  to 
show  his  pageant  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Prince  Vaudemont  had  timely  intelligence  of  the 
duke*s  resolution  and  motion,  and  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  get  there  before  him.  Nor  was  the 
attempt  fruitless ;  he  fortunately  succeeded, 
though  with  much  fatigue  and  no  little  diflSculty, 
after  he  had  put  a  trick  upon  the  spies  of  the 
enemy,  by  pret-ending  to  encamp,  and  so  soon  as 
they  were  gone  ordering  a  full  march. 

The  castle  of  Namur  had  been  all  this  time 
nnder  the  fire  of  the  besieger's  cannon ;  and  soon 
after  our  little  army  under  the  prince  was  arrived, 
a  breach,  that  was  imagined  practicable,  being 
made  in  Terra  Nova  (which,  as  the  name  imports, 
was  a  new  work,  raised  by  the  Prencb,  and  added 
to  (he  fortifications,  since  it  fell  into  their  hands 
in  1692,  and  which  very  much  increased  the 
strength  of  the  whole),  a  breach,  as  I  have  said, 
being  made  In  this  Terra  Nova,  a  storm,  in  a 
couiMdl  of  war,  was  resolved  upon.  Four  entire 
regiments.  In  conjunction  with  some  draughts 
nude  out  of  several  others,  were  ordered  for  that 
work,  myself  commanding  that  part  of  them  which 
had  been  drawn  out  of  Colonel  Tiffin's.  We 
were  all  to  rendezvous  at  the  abbey  of  Salsines, 


under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Cntts ;  the  sig:- 
nal,  when  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  being  agreed 
to  be  the  blowing  up  of  a  bag  of  gunpowder 
upon  the  bridge  of  boats  that  lay  over  the 
Sambre. 

So  soon  as  the  signal  was  made,  we  marched 
up  la  the  breach  with  a  decent  intrepidity,  re- 
ceiving, all  the  way  we  advanced,  the  full  fire  of 
the  Cohom  fort.  But  as  soon  as  we  came  near 
enough  to  mount,  we  found  it  vastly  steep  and 
rugged.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  several  d'ui 
get  op,  and  entered  the  breach ;  but  not  bein? 
supported  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  they  were 
all  made  prisoners ;  which,  together  with  n 
wound  my  Lord  Cutts  received,  after  we  had 
done  all  that  was  possible  for  us,  necessitated  us 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  many  of  our  men. 

Villeroy  all  this  while  lay  in  sight,  with  his  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  without  making  the 
least  offer  to  incommode  the  besiegers ;  or  even 
without  doing  anything  more  than  make  his  sip- 
pearance  in  favour  of  the  besieged,  and  reconnoit- 
ring our  encampment:  and,  at  last,  seeing?,  or 
imagining  that  he  saw,  the  attempt  would  be  to 
little  purpose^  with  all  the  good  manners  in  the 
world,  in  the  night,  he  withdrew  that  terrible 
meteor,  and  relieved  our  poor  horses  from  feeding 
on  leaves,  the  only  inconvenience  he  had  put  us 
to. 

This  retreat  leaving  the  garrison  without  all 
hope  of  relief,  they  in  the  castle  immediately  ca- 
pitulated. But  after  one  of  the  gates  had  been, 
according  to  articles,  delivered  np,  and  Count 
Guiscard  was  marching  out  at  the  head  of  the 
garrison,  and  Bouflers  at  the  head  of  the  dra- 
goons ;  the  latter  was,  by  order  of  Kintr  Wlllinm, 
arrested,  in  reprise  of  the  garrison  of  Dixmuyd, 
who,  contrary  to  the  cartel,  had  been  detained 
prisoners,  and  remained  under  arrest  till  they 
were  set  free. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  1696,  was 
discovered  a  plot,  fit  only  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  bell,  or  Rome ;  a  plot  which  would  have  put 
Hottentots  and  barbarians  out  of  countenance. 
This  was  called  the  assassination  plot,  from  the 
design  of  it,  which  was  to  have  assassinated  King 
William,  a  little  before  the  time  of  his  usual  lea- 
ving England  to  head  the  army  of  the  confederates 
in  Flanders.  And  as  nothing  could  give  a  nobler 
idea  of  the  great  character  of  that  prince  than 
such  a  neforious  combination  against  him ;  so  with 
all  considerate  men,  nothing  could  more  depreciate 
the  cause  of  his  inconsiderate  enemies.  If  I  re- 
member  what  I  have  read,  the  sons  of  ancient 
Rome,  though  heathens,  behaved  themselves 
against  an  enemy  in  quite  a  different  manner. 
Tlieir  historians  afford  us  more  instances  than  a 
few  of  their  generous  intimations  to  kings  and 
generals,  under  actual  hostilities,  of  barbarous  de- 
signs upon  their  lives.  I  proceed  to  this  of  our 
own  countrymen* 

Soon  after  the  discovery  had  been  made,  by 
persons  actually  engaged  in  that  inhuman  design, 
the  regiment  in  which  I  served,  with  some  others 
then  in  Flanders,  received  orders,  with  all  expe- 
dition, to  embark  for  England ;  though,  on  our 
arrival  at  Gravescnd,  fresh  orders  met  us  to 
remain  on  board  the  transports  till  we  had  further 
directions. 

On  my  going  to  London,  a  few  days  after,  I  vrnc 
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toU,  that  tiro  rcgimenti  only  were  now  designed 
>  to  eome  ashore ;  and  that  the  rest  would  be  re- 
:  nuoded  to  Flanders,  the  danger  apprehended  being 
'  prettf  well  over.  I  was  at  Whitehall  when  I 
;  received  this  notice;  where,  meeting  my  Lord 

Cutts  (who  had,  ever  since  the  storming  of  the 
•  Terra  Nova  at  Namur,  allowed  me  a  share  in  his 

I  favoDr),  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most  obliging 
otanner,  and  at  parting  desired  he  might  not  fail 

!  of  seeing  me  next  morning  at  his  house  ;  for  he 
j  had  somewhat  of  on  extraordinary  nature  to  com- 
,|miiiucate  to  me. 

II  At  the  time  appointed,  I  waited  on  his  lordship, 
1 1  where  I  met  Mr  Steel,  (now  Sir  Richard,  and  at 
-!  that  time  his  secretary,)  who  immediately  intro- 
duced me.  I  found  In  company  with  him  three 
gentlemen;  and  after  common  salutations,  bis 
.ordship  delivered  into  my  hands  an  order  from 
the  king  In  council  to  go  along  with  Captain 

;  Porter,  Mr  de  la  Rue,  and  Mr  George  Harris, 

I  (who  proved  to  be  those  three  with  him,)  to 

;,  search  all  the  transports  at  Gravesend,  in  order  to 

prevent  any  of  the  conspirators  getting  out  of 

EogUnd  that  way.     After  answering  that  I  was 

'  ready  to  pay  obedience,  and  receiving,  in  private, 

,  the  further  necessary  instructions,  we  took  our 

leave,  and  oars  soon  after  for  Gravesend.     It  was 

in  our  passage  down  that  I  understood  that  they 

bad  all  been  of  the  conspiracv,  but  now  reluctant, 

were  become  witnesses. 

When  we  came  to  Gravesend,  I  produced  my 
authority  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  very 
readily  paid  obedience,  and  gave  assistance  ;  but 
after  our  most  diligent  soarch,  finding  nothing  of 
what  ve  looked  for,  we  returned  that  very  night 
to  London, 

Next  day  a  proclamation  was  to  come  out  for 

the  apprehending  three  of  four  troopers,  who  were 

.  le&t  over  by  King  James,  with  a  thousand  pounds 

reward  for  each  :  Mr  George  Harris,  who  was  the 

fourth,  being  the  only  evidence  against  the  other 

/  three.    No  sooner  were  we  returned  from  Graves- 

,eQd,  but  Harris  had  intelligence  brouffht  him,  that 

I  Cassells,  one  of  the  three,  was  at  Mr  Alleu*s  in 

I  the  Savoy,  under  the  name  of  Green.     Upon 

'  vhicb  we  went  directly  to  the  place,  and  inquiring 

for  Mr  Green,  we  were  told  that  he  lodged  there, 

ud  was  in  his  room. 

I  was  obliged  by  my  order  to  go  along  with 
them,  and  assist  them ;  and  very  well  was  it  that  I 
was  10 :  for,  in  consideration  of  the  reward  in  the 
proclamation,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  to  come 
oat  the  next  day,  Harris  and  the  rest  were  for 
,  deferring  his  seizure  till  the  coming  out  of  that 
proclamation ;   but  making  answer,  that,  bi  case 
of  his  escape  that  night,  I  must  be  responsible  to 
ony  superiors,  who,  under  the  most  favourable  as- 
pect, wonid  construe  it  a  neglect  of  duty,  they 
^ere  foreed  to  comply ;  and  so  he  was  taken  up, 
and  his  name  that  night  struck  out  of  the  procla- 
matioD.     It  is  very  true,  by  this  faithful  discharge 
.  of  my  trust,  I  did  save  the  government  one  thou- 
1*  >aod  pounds ;  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  I  never 
bad  of  my  governors  one  farthing  consideration  for 
.  what  others  termed  an  over-officious  piece  of  ser- 
I  vice ;  though,  in  justice,  it  must  be  owned  a  piece 
I  of  exact  and  disinterested  duty. 
.'     Some  few  days  after,  attending  by  direction  at 
,j  the  secretary's  office,  with  Mr  Harris,  there  came 
•  uiaDntchmao,  spluttering  and  making  a  great 


noise  that  he  was  sure  he  could  discover  one  of 
the  conspirators ;  but  the  mien  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  man  would  not  give  anybody  leave  to  give 
him  any  credit  or  regard.  However,  the  man 
persisting  in  his  assertions,  I  spoke  to  Mr  Harris 
to  take  him  aside,  and  ask  liim  what  sort  of  a 
person  he  was.  Harris  did  so ;  and  the  Dutch, 
man  describing  him,  says  Harris,  returning  to 
me,  1*11  be  hanged  if  it  be  not  Blackburn.  Upon 
which  we  had  him  questioned  somewhat  more 
narrowly,  when,  having  ^o  room  to  doubt,  and 
understanding  where  he  was.  Colonel  Rivet  of 
the  guards  was  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  go  along 
with  us  to  seize  him.  We  went  accordingly,  and 
it  proving  to  be  Blackburn,  the  Dutchman  had 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  colonel  and  others 
the  remamder.  Cassels  and  Blackburn,  if  still 
alive,  are  in  Newgate,  confined  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, one  only  witness,  which  was  Harris,  being 
producible  against  him. 

When  Blackburn  was  seized,  I  found  in  the 
chamber  with  him  one  Davison,  a  watohmaker, 
living  in  Holborn.  I  carried  him  along  with  me 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  but  nothing  on  his  exa* 
mination  appearing  against  him,  he  was  imme- 
diately discliarge£  He  offered  afterwards  to 
present  me  with  a  fine  watch  of  his  own  making, 
which  I  refused,  and  he  long  after  owned  the 
obligation. 

So  soon  as  the  depth  of  this  plot  was  fa- 
thomed, and  the  intended,  evil  provided  against, 
as  well  as  prevented.  King  Wuliam  went  over 
into  Flanders,  and  our  regiment  thereupon  re- 
ceived orders  for  their  immediate  return.  No- 
thing of  any  moment  occurred  till  our  arrival  at 
our  old  quarters,  the  Cameriins,  where  we  lay 
dispersed  amongst  the  country  boors,  or  fiirmers, 
as  neretofore.  However,  for  our  better  security 
in  those  quarters,  and  to  preserve  us  flrom  the 
excursions  of  the  neighbouring  garrison  at 
Fumes,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  an  out-guard  at 
a  little  place  called  Shoerbeck.  This  guard  was 
every  forty-eight  hours  changed,  and  remounted 
with  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  an  ensign,  and  three- 
score men. 

Wlien  it  came  to  my  turn  to  relieve  that 
guard,  and  for  that  purpose  I  was  arrived  at  my 
post,  it  appeared  to  me  with  the  face  of  a  place 
of  debauch  rather  than  business,  there  being  too 
visible  tokens  that  the  hard  duty  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers  had  been  that  of  bard  drinking,  the 
foulest  error  that  a  soldier  can  commit,  espe- 
cially when  on  his  guard. 

To  confirm  my  apprehensions,  a  little  after  I 
had  taken  possession  of  my  guard,  the  man  of  the 
house  related  to  me  such  passages,  and  so  many 
of  them,  that  satisfied  me  that  if  ten  sober  men 
had  made  the  attack,  they  might  have  fairly 
knocked  all  my  predecessors  of  the  last  guard  on 
the  head  without  much  difficulty.  However,  his 
account  administered  matter  of  caution  to  me, 
and  put  me  upon  taking  a  narrower  view  of  our 
situation.  In  consequence  whereof  at  night  I 
placed  a  sentinel  a  quarter  of  a  mile  hi  the  rear, 
and  such  other  sentinels  as  I  thought  necessary 
and  C4)nvenient  in  other  places,  with  orders  that 
upon  sight  of  an  enemy  the  sentinel  near  should 
fire,  and  that  upon  hearing  that  all  the  other  sen 
tinels,  as  well  as  he,  should  hasten  in  to  strengtbcc 
our  main  guard* 
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What  my  jealoosy  on  uiy  landlord's  relation 
had  suggested,  happened  accordingly  ;  for,  about 
one  in  the  morning,  I  iras  alarmed  with  the  cry 
of  one  of  my  sentinels,  *'  Turn  out,  for  God's 
sake  r*  which  he  repeated,  with  vehemence,  three 
or  four  times  over.  I  took  the  etlarm,  got  up  sud- 
denly, and  with  no  little  difficulty  got  my  men 
into  the  ranks,  when  the  person  who  made  the 
outcry  came  running  in,  almost  spent,  and  out  of 
breath.  It  was  the  sentinel  that  I  hod  luckily 
placed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  who  gave  the 
alarm,  and  his  -musket  flashing  in  the  pan,  with- 
out going  off,  he  endeavoured  to  svpply  with  his 
voice  the  defect  of  his  piece.  I  had  just  got  my 
men  into  their  ranks,  in  order  to  receive  the 
enemy,  when,  by  the  moonlight,  I  discovered  a 
party  advancing  upon  us.  My  out-sentinel  chal- 
lenged them,  and,  ^s  I  had  precautioned,  they 
answered,  HispanioU,  though  I  knew  them  to  be 
French. 

However,  on  my  survey  of  our  situation  by 
day-light,  having  marked  in  my  mind  a  proper 
place  for  drawing  up  my  men  in  case  of  an  attack, 
which  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  than  two 
on  a  breast,  and  which  would  secure  between  us 
and  the  enemy  a  ditch  of  water,  I  resolved  to  put 
in  practice  what  had  entertained  me  so  well  in 
the  theory.  To  that  purpose  I  ordered  my  first 
rank  to  keep  their  post,  stand  still  and  face  the 
enemy,  while  the  other  two  ranks  stooping,  should 
follow  me  to  gain  the-  intended  station ;  which 
done,  the  first  rank  had  orders  to  file  off,  and  fall 
behind.  All  was  performed  in  excellent  order, 
and  I  confess  it  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I 
beheld  the  enemy,  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  In 
consultation  whether  they  should  attack  us  or  no. 
The  result,  nevertheless,  of  that  consultation,  ended 
in  this— that,  seeing  us  so  well  upon  our  guard,  it 
was  most  advisable  to  draw  off.  They  soon  put 
their  resolution  into  practice,  which  I  was  very  glad 
to  see ;  on  examination  a  little  before,  having  found 
that  my  predecessor,  as  in  other  things,  had  failed 
of  conduct  in  leaving  me  a  garrison  without  ammu- 
nition. Next  morning  I  was  very  pleasingly  sur- 
prised with  a  handsome  present  of  wine,  ana  some 
other  necessary  reft-eshments.  At  first  I  made  a 
little  scruple  and  hesitation  whether  or  no  to  re- 
ceive them,  tOl  the  bearer  assured  me  that  they 
were  sent  me  from  the  oflicers  of  the  next  garri- 
son,  who  had  made  me  a  visit  the  night  before,  as 
a  candid  acknowledgment  of  my  conduct  and  good 
belMvioar.  I  returned  their  compliment  that  I 
hoped  I  should  never  receive  men  of  honour 
otherwise  than  like  a  man  of  honour,  which 
mightfly  pleased  them.  Every  of  which  par- 
ticulars the  Ghent  Gazetteer  the  week  after  pub- 
lished. 

We  had  little  to  do  except  marching  and  coun- 
ter-marching all  the  campaign  after,  till  it  was  re- 
solved, in  a  council  of  war,  for  the  better  preserv- 
ing ot  Brussels  from  such  insults  as  it  had  before 
sustained  from  the  French  during  the  siege  of 
Namur,  to  fortify  Anderlech;  upon  which  our 
regiment,  as  weu  as  others,  were  commanded 
from  our  more  pacific  posts  to  attend  that  work. 
Our  whole  army  was  under  movement  to  cover 
that  resolution,  and  the  train  fell  to  my  care  and 
command  in  the  march.  There  accompanied  the 
train  a  fiellow,  seemingly  ordinary,  yet  very  offi- 
cious and  courteous,  being  ready  to  do  anything 


for  any  person,  from  tbe  officer  to  the  common 
soldier.  He  travelled  along,  and  moved  with  the 
train,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  sometimes  getting  a 
ride  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  waggons ;  but 
ever  fuU  of  his  chit-chat  and  stories  of  humour. 
Bv  these  insinuating  ways  he  had  screwed  him- 
self  into  the  generid  good  opinion,  but  the  wag- 
goners especially  grew  particularly  fond  of  him. 
At  the  end  of  our  march  all  our  powder- waggons 
were  placed  breast-abreast,  and  so  close,  that  one 
miscarrying  would  leave  little  doubt  of  the  fate  of 
all  the  rest  This,  in  the  camp,  we  oommonly  call 
the  Park,  and  here  it  was  that  our  new  guest,  Uke 
another  Phieton,  though  imder  pretence  of  weari- 
ness, not  ambition,  g^t  leave  ofthe  very  last  carter 
to  the  train  to  take  a  nap  in  his  waggon.  One  who 
had  entertained  a  jealousy  of  him,  and  had  watched 
him,  gave  information  against  him  ;  upon  whidi 
he  was  seized  and  brought  to  me  as  captain  of 
the  guard.  I  caused  him  to  be  searched,  and, 
upon  search,  finding  match,  touchwood,  and  other 
dangerous  materials  upon  him,  I  sent  him  and 
them  away  to  the  provoe.  Upon  the  whole,  a 
council  of  war  was  called,  at  which,  upon  a  strict 
examination,  he  confessed  himself  a  hired  incen- 
diary,  and  as  such  received  his  sentence  to  be 
burnt  in  the  face  of  the  army.  The  execution 
was  a  day  or  two  after :  when,  on  the  veiy  spot, 
he  further  acknowledged,  that  on  sight  or  noise 
of  the  blow  it  had  been  concerted  that  the  French 
army  should  fall  upon  the  confederates  under 
those  lamentable  circumstances. 

The  peace  of  Riswick  soon  after  taking  place, 
put  an  end  to  all  incendiarisms  of  either  sort,  so 
that  nothing  of  a  military  kind,  which  was  now 
become  my  province,  happened  of  some  years 
after.  Our  regiment  was  first  ordered  into  Eng- 
land, and  presently  after  into  Ireland ;  but  as 
these  memoirs  are  not  designed  for  the  low 
amusement  of  the  tea-table,  but  rather  of  the 
cabinet,  a  series  of  inglorious  inactivity  can  fur- 
nish but  very  little  towards  them. 

Yet,  as  little  as  I  admired  a  life  of  tnaetivity, 
there  are  some  sorts  of  activity  to  which  a  wise 
man  might  almost  give  supineness  the  preference. 
Such  is  that  of  barely  encountering  elements,  and 
waging  war  with  nature,  and  such,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  been  the  spending  my  oommissioii^ 
and  very  probably  my  life  with  it,  in  the  West 
Indies.  For  though  the  climate  (as  some  would 
urge)  may  afford  a  chance  for  a*  very  speedy 
advance  in  honour,  yet,  upon  revolving  In  my 
mind  that  those  rotations  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
are  often  so  very  quick,  as  well  as  uncertain,  that 
I  myself  might  as  well  be  the  first  as  the  last,  the 
whole  of  the  debate  ended  in  somewhat  like  that 
couplet  of  the  excellent  Hudibras : 

••  Then  he  that  ran  away  and  fled. 
Most  lie  in  honour's  tradde-bed.** 

However,  my  better  planets  soon  disannulled 
those  melancholy  ideas  which  a  rumour-  of  our 
being  sent  into  the  West  Indies  had  crowded  my 
head  and  heart  with  ;  for,  being  called  over  Into 
England  upon  the  very  affairs  of  the  regiment,  I 
arrived  there  just  after  the  orders  for  their  trans- 
portation  went  over ;  by  which  means  the  choice 
of  going  was  put  out  of  my  power,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  refiising,  which  was  the  case  of  many,  was 
very  luckily  avoided. 

It  being  judged,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  f« 
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:etuni  loon  enough  to  gain  my  passage,  one  in 
power  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  resign  to  an 
officer  thai  going  over,  and  with  some  other 
coDt^pgent  advantages,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I 
was  pat  upon  the  half-pay  list.  This  was  more 
agreeable,  for  I  knew,  or  at  least  imagined  myself 
wise  enough  to  foretel,  from  the  over  hot  debate 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Partition 
Treaty,  that  it  could  not  be  long  before  the  pre- 
sent  peace  would,  at  least,  require  patching. 

Under  this  sort  of  uncertain  settlement  I  re- 
mained with  the  patience  of  a  Jew,  though  not 
with  judaical  absurdity,  a  faithful  adherer  to  my 
expeetami.  Nor  did  the  consequence  fail  of  an- 
iwering :  a  war  was  apparent,  and  soon  after  pro- 
claimed. Thus,  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  which 
I  flattered  myself  would  soon  present,  the  little 
diversions  of  Dublin,  and  the  moderate  conversa- 
uonof  that  people,  were  notof  temptation  enough  I 
to  make  my  atay  in  England  look  like  a  burden.    I 

But  though  the  war  was  proclaimed,  and  pre-  | 
psratioos  accordingly  made  for  it,  the  expecta- 
tions from  all  ree^ved  a  sudden  damp,  by  the  as 
sudden  death  of  King  William.  That  prince, 
who  had  stared  death  in  the  lace  in  many  sieges 
aod  battles,  met  with  his  fate  in  the  midst  of  his 
diversions,  who  seized  his  prize  in  an  hour,  to 
human  thought*  the  least  adapted  to  it  He  was 
4rhuotiog  (his  eustomary  diversion),  when,  by  an 
oohappy  trip  of  his  horse,  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  in  the  fall  displaced  his  collar-bone.  TLe 
oewsof  it  immediately  alarmed  the  court,  and  all 
arottod,  and  the  sad  effects  of  it  soon  after  gave 
all  Europe  the  like  alarm.  France  only,  who 
hsd  not  diadained  to  seek  it  sooner  by  ungenerous 
means,  received  new  hope  from  what  gave  others 
motives  for  despair.  He  flattered  himself  that 
that  long-lived  obstacle  to  his  ambition  thus  re* 
moved,  his  successor  would  never  fall  into  those 
measurei  which  be  had  wisely  concerted  for  the 
'ibertiea  of  Europe ;  but  he,  as  well  as  others  of 
bis  adherents,  was  gloriously  deceived ;  that  god- 
like qneen,  with  a  heart  entirely  English,  prose- 
cuted her  roysJ  predecessor's  counsels;  and,  to 
remove  all  the  very  faces  of  jealousy,  immediately 
OB  her  aooesaioQ  dispatched  to  every  court  of  the 
e;reat  confederacy  persons  adequate  to  the  impor- 
Uoce  of  the  message,  to  give  assurances  thereof. 

This  gave  new  spirit  to  a  cause  that  at  first 
Memed  to  languish  in  its  founder,  as  it  stmck  its 
S^at  opposers  with  a  no  less  mortifying  terror : 
and  wdl  did  the  great  successes  of  her  arms 
uttwer  the  prayers  and  effort^  of  that  royal  soul 
of  the  confeideraeiea,  together  with  the  wishes  of 
all  that,  like  her,  had  the  good,  as  weU  as  the 
honour  of  their  country  at  heart,  in  which  the 
liberties  of  Europe  were  included.  The  first  cam* 
P«go  gave  a  noble  earnest  of  the  future.  Bon, 
l^jaerwaert,  Venlo,  aod  Kuremond,  were  found 
forerunners  only  of  Donawert.  Hochstet,  and 
Blenheim.  Such  a  march  of  English  forces  to 
ike  Bopport  of  the  t(»tteriDg  empire,  as  it  ^o- 
nously  manifested  the  ancient  genius  of  a  warlike 
people^  so  was  it  happOy  celebrated  with  a  suc- 
cess answerable  to  the  glory  of  the  undertaking, 
wlueh  concluded  in  statues  aod  princely  donatives 
to  an  English  subject  from  the  then  only  em- 
peror bk  forope  i  a  small  tribute^  it  is  true,  for 
fiuuomed  nations  and  captive  armies,  which 
justly  enough  inverted  the  eadamationi  of  a 


Roman  emperor  to  the  French  monarch,  who 
deprecated  hjs  legions  lost  pretty  njar  the  same 
spot :  but  to  a  much  superirir  number,  and  on  a 
much  less  glorious  occasion. 

But  my  good  fortune  not  allowing  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  those  glorious  appendages  of  the 
English  arms  in  Flanders,  nor  on  the  Rhine,  I 
was  resolved  to  make  a  push  for  it  the  first 
opportunity,  and  waste  my  minutes  no  longer  on 
court  attendances.  And  my  Lord  Cutts  return- 
ing with  his  full  share  of  laurels,  for  his  never  to 
be  forgotten  services  at  Venlo,  Rnremond,  and 
Hochstet,  found  his  active  genius  now  to  be 
reposed,  under  the  less  agreeable  burden  of  un« 
hazardous  honour,  where  quiet  must  provide  a 
tomb  for  one  already  past  any  danger  of  oblivion ; 
deep  wounds  and  glorious  actions  having  an- 
ticipated all  that  could  be  said  in  epitaphs  or 
literal  inscriptions.  Soon  after  his  arrival  from 
Germany,  he  was  appointed  general  of  all  her 
Majesty's  forces  in  Ireland ;  upon  which,  going 
to  congratulate  him,  he  was  pleaaed  to  enquire 
of  roe  several  things  relating  to  that  country ; 
and,  particularly,  in  what  part  of  Dublin  I  would 
recommend  his  residence;  offering  at  the  same 
time,  if  I  would  go  over  with  him,  all  the  services 
that  should  fall  in  his  way. 

But  inactivity  was  a  thing  I  had  too  long 
lamented ;  therefore,  af^er  I  had,  as  decently  as 
I  could,  declined  the  latter  part,  I  told  his  lord- 
ship,  that  as  to  a  place  of  residence,  I  was  master 
of  a  house  in  Dublin,  large  enough,  and  suitable 
to  bis  great  quality,  which  should  be  at  his  ser- 
vice, on  any  terms  he  thought  fit ;  adding  withal, 
that  I  had  a  mind  to  see  Spain,  where  my  Lord 
Peterborow  was  now  going ;  and  that  if  his  lord- 
ship would  favour  me  with  a  recommendation,  it 
would  suit  my  present  inclinations  much  better 
than  any  fhrther  tedious  recess.  His  lordship 
was  so  good  to  close  with  both  my  overtures : 
and  spoke  so  effectually  in  my  favour,  that  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow,  then  general  of  all  the 
forces  ordered  on  that  ezpieditioo,  bade  me 
speedily  prepare  myself;  and  so  when  all  things 
were  ready,  1  embarked  with  that  noble  lord  for 
Spain,  to  pursue  his  well-concerted  undertaking ; 
which,  in  the  event,  will  demonstrate  to  the 
worid,  that  little  armlea,  under  the  conduct  of 
auspicious  frenerals,  may  sometimes  produce 
prodigious  effects. 

The  Jews,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  are  a 
people  industrious  in  the  increasing  of  Mammon ; 
and,  -being  accustomed  to  the  universal  methods 
of  gain,  are  always  esteemed  beet  qualified  for 
any  undertaking,  where  that  bears  a  probability 
of  being  a  perquisite.      Providing  bread,   and 
other  requisites  for  an  army,  was  ever  allowed  te 
carry  along  with  it  a  profit  answerable ;   and 
Spain  was  not  the  first  country  where  that  people 
had  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking.     Besides, 
on  any  likely  appearance  of  great  advantage,  it  i« 
in  the  nature,  as  well  as  practice  of  that  race, 
strenuously  to  assist  one  another ;  and  that  with 
the  utmost  confidence  and  prodigious  alacrity. 
One  of  that  number,  both  competent  and  willing' 
enough  to  carry  on  an  undertaking  of  that  kind 
fortunately  came  at  that  juncture  to  solicit  th 
Earl  of  Peterborow  to  be  employed  as  provedit<> 
to  the  army  and  troops,  which  were   or  shoul. 
be,  sent  into  Spain, 
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It  will  easily  be  admitted  that  the  Earl,  under 
his  present  exigencies,  did  not  decline  to  listen. 
And  a  very  considerable  sum  being  offered,  by 
way  of  advance,  the  method  common  in  like 
cases  was  pursued,  and  the  sum  proposed  was 
accepted ;  by  which  means  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow  found  himself  put  into  the  happy  capacity 
of  proceeding  upon  his  first  concerted  project. 
The  name  of  the  Jew  who  signed  the  contract 
was  Curtisos,  and  he  and  his  friends,  with  great 
punctuality,  advanced  the  expected  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  very  near 
it,  which  was  immediately  ordered  into  the  hands 
of  the  pay«ma8ter  of  the  forces.  Por  though  the 
Earl  took  money  of  the  Jews,  it  was  not  for  his 
own,  but  public  use.  According  to  agreement 
bills  were  drawn  for  the  value  fh>m  Lisbon  upon 
the  Lord  Godolphin  (then  lord  treasurer),  all 
which  were,  on  that  occasion,  punctually  com- 
plied with. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow  having  thus  fortu- 
nately found  means  te  supply  himself  with  money, 
and  by  that  with  some  horse,  after  he  had  ob- 
tained  leave  of  the  Lord  Galoway  to  make  an 
exchange  of  two  regiments  of  foot,  received  the 
Archduke,  and  all  those  who  would  follow  him, 
aboard  the  fleet,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  trans- 
ported him  and  his  whole  retinue  to  Barcelona : 
for  all  which  prodigious  charge,  as  I  have  been 
very  lately  informed,  from  very  good  hands,  that 
noble  earl  never  to  this  day  received  any  conside- 
ration ihim  the  government,  or  any  person  what* 
soever. 

We  sailed  from  Lisbon,  in  order  to  join  the 
squadron  under  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel :  meeting 
with  which  at  the  appointed  stetion  off  Tangier, 
the  men  of  war  and  transports  thus  united,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Gibrahar.  There  we 
stayed  no  longer  than  to  take  aboard  two  regi- 
ments  out  of  that  garrison,  in  lieu  of  two  out  of 
our  fleet.  Here  we  found  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
who  immediately  took  a  resolution  to  follow  the 
Archduke  in  this  expedition.  He  was  a  person 
of  great  gallantry,  and,  having  been  viceroy  of 
Catalonia,  was  received  on  board  the  fleet  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction,  as  being  a  person  capable 
of  doing  great  service  in  a  country  where  he  was 
well  known,  and  as  well  beloved. 

Speaking  Latin  then  pretty  fluently,  it  gave 
me  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
two  father  conifessors  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
and  upon  that  account  I  found  myself  honoured 
with  some  share  in  the  favour  of  the  Archduke 
himself.  I  mention  this,  not  to  gratify  any  vain 
humour,  but  as  a  corroborating  drcumstanee, 
that  my  opportunities  of  information,  in  matters 
of  consequence,  could  not  thereby  be  supposed 
to  be  lessened,  but  that  I  might  more  reasonably 
be  imagined  to  arrive  at  intelligence  that  not  very 
often,  or  at  least  not  so  soon,  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  others. 

Prom  Gibraltar  we  sailed  to  the  bay  of  Altea, 
not  far  distant  from  the  city  df  Valencia,  in  the 
road  of  which  we  continued  for  some  days. 
While  we  were  there,  as  I  was  very  credibly  in- 
formed, the  Earl  of  Peterborow  met  with  some 
fresh  disappointment,  but  what  it  was,  neither  [  nor 
anybody  else,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  could 
ever  dive  into :  neither  did  it  appear  by  any  out- 
wa-d  tokens  in  that  noble  general,  that  it  lay  so 


much  at  his  heart  as  those  about  him  seemed  to 
assure  me  it  did. 

However,  while  we  lay  in  Altea  Bay,  two  bomb 
vessels,  and  a  small  squadron  were  ordered 
against  Denia,  which  had  a  small  castle^  but 
rather  fine  than  strong.  And  acoordingiy,  upon 
our  offer  to  bring  to  bear  with  our  cannon,  and 
preparing  to  fix  our  bomb  vessels,  in  order  to 
bombard  the  place,  it  surrendered,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  Archduke  as  lawful  King  of  Spain, 
and  so  proclaimed  him.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore, speaking  of  that  prince,  it  shall  be  under 
that  title.  General  Ramos  was  left  coipmander 
hero,  a  person  who  afterwards  acted  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  part  in  the  war  carried  on  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia. 

But  notwithstanding  no  positive  resolutions  had 
been  taken  for  the 'operations  of  the  campaign 
before  the  Archduke*s  departure  from  Lisbon, 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  ever  solicitous  of  the 
honour  of  his  country,  had  premeditated  another 
enterprise,  which,  had  it  been  embraced,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  brought  that  war  to  a 
much  more  speedy  conclusion,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  obviated  all  those  difficulties  which 
were  but  too  apparent  in  the  siege  of  Barcelona. 
He  had  justly  and  judiciously  weighed  that  there 
were  no  forces  in  the  middle  parte  of  Spain,  all 
their  troops  being  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  either  on  the  frontiers  of  Portu|al,  or 
in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  that  with  King  Philip, 
and  the  royal  fiEunily  at  Madrid,  there  were  only 
some  few  horse,  and  those  In  a  bad  condition, 
and  which  only  served  for  guards ;  if^  thereft>re, 
as  he  rightly  projected  within  himself,  by  the 
taking  of  Valencia,  or  any  sea-port  town,  that 
might  have  secured  his  landing,  he  had  marched 
directly  for  Madrid,  what  could  have  oppoeed 
him?  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dilate  more 
upon  this  head  a  few  pages  hence,  and  therefore 
shall  here  only  say,  that  though  that  project  of 
his  might  have  brought  about  a  speedy  and  won- 
derful revolution,  what  he  was  by  his  orden 
afterwards  obliged,  against  his  indinations,  to 
pursue,  contributed  much  more  to  his  great  re- 
putetion  as  it  put  him  under  a  ft«qnent  neces- 
sity of  overcoming  difficulties  which,  to  any 
other  general,  would  have  appeared  insurmount- 
able. 

Valencia  is  a  dty  towards  the  cen^  of  Spain, 
to  the  seaward,  seated  in  a  rich  and  most  popu- 
lous country,  just  fifty  leagues  from  Madrid ;  it 
abounds  in  horses  and  mules,  by  reason  of  the 
great  fertility  of  its  lands,  which  they  oaa,  to 
great  advantage,  water  when  and  as  they  piciaee. 
This  city  and  kingdom  was  as  much  indined  to 
the  interest  of  King  Charles  as  Catalonia  itself; 
for,  even  on  our  first  appearance,  great  numbers 
of  people  came  down  to  the  bay  of  Altea,  with 
not  only  a  bare  offer  of  their  services,  but  loaded 
vrith  all  manner  of  provisions,  and  loud  acclama- 
tions of  Viva  Carbst  Urcero,  Viva,  There  were 
no  reguar  troops  in  any  of  the  places  round 
about  it,  or  in  the  dty  itsdC  The  nearest  were 
those  few  horse  in  Madrid,  one  hundred  and  ^y 
miles  distant,  nor  any  foot  nearer  than  Baroelona, 
or  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

On  the  contrary,  Barcdona  is  one  of  the  lai^gest 
and  most  populous  dties  in  all  Spain  fortmed 
with  bastions ;  one  side  thereof  is  aecond  by  the 
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sent  and  the  other  by  a  strong  fortification,  called 
Monjouick.  The  place  is  of  so  large  a  circum- 
ference, that  thirty  thousand  men  would  scarce 
suffice  to  form  the  lines  of  circumvallation.  It 
once  resisted  for  many  months  an  army  of  that 
force,  and  is  almost  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
England  of  any  place  belonging  to  that  mo- 
narchy. 

This  short  description  of  these  two  places  will 
appear  highly  necessary,  if  it  be  considered,  that 
no  person  without  it  would  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  design  which  the   Earl  of  Peterborow   in- 
tended to  pursue  when  he  first  to<>k  the  archduke 
aboard  the  fleet.     Nevertheless,   the  carl  now 
found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  quitting  that 
noble  design,  upon   his  receipt  of  orders  fVom 
-^  England,  while  he  lay  in  the  Bay  of  Altea,  to 
I  proceed  directly  to  Catalonia;  to  which  the  arch- 
I  duke,  OS  well  as  many  sea  and  land  officers,  were 
!|  most  inclined,  and  the  Prince  of    Hesse  more 
jl  than  all  the  rest. 

On  receiving  those  orders,  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  from  an 
attempt,  which  he  thought  under  a  probability  of 
surcess,  he  was  condemned  to  undertake  what 
was  next  to  an  impossibility  of  efiecting,  since 
nothing  appeared  to  him  so  injudicious  as  un  at- 
tempt upon  Barcelona.  A  place  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  receiving  any  reinforcement  or  relief, 
the  only  place  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  a 
zarrison  of  regular  forces,  and  those  in  number 
nther  exceeding  the  army  he  was  to  undertake 
the  siege  with,  was  enough  to  cool  the  ardour  of  a 
person  of  less  penetration  and  zeal  than  what  the 
|"ari  had  on  all  occasions  demonstrated.  Whereos, 
ji'  the  general,  as  he  intended,  had  made  an 
immediate  march  to  Madrid  after  he  had  secured 
Valencia  and  the  towns  adjacent,  which  were  all 
ready  to  submit  and  declare  for  King  Charles ;  or 
if  otherwise  inclined,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to 
mrike  any  considerable  resistance ;  to  which,  if  it 
be  added,  that  he  could  have  had  mules  and 
horses  immediately  provided  for  him  in  what 
number  he  pleased,  together  with  carriages  ne- 
f'cssary  for  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition ;  in 
a  few  days  he  could  have  forced  King  Philip  out  of 
Madrid,  where  be  had  so  little  force  to  oppose 
him.  And  as  there  was  nothing  in  his  way  to 
prevent  or  obstruct  his  marching  thither,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  any  other  part  Philip  could  have 
acted  in  such  an  extremity,  than  to  retire  either 
towards  Portugal  or  Catalonia  ;  in  either  of 
which  cases  he  must  have  left  all  the  middle  part 
of  Spain  open  to  the  pleasure  of  the  enemy,  who, 
in  the  meantime,  would  have  had  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  any  communication  of  those 
bodies  at  such  opposite  extremes  of  the  country 
I  as  were  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  and  Barcelona, 
I  where  only,  as  I  have  said  before,  were  any  re- 
I'  galar  troops. 

'  And  on  the  other  side,  as  the  forces  of  the  Earl 
•j  of  Peterborow,  were  more  than  sufficient  for  an 
i'  ^mpt  whero  there  was  so  little  danger  of  oppo- 
;  siiion,  so,  if  their  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
jj  tugal  should  have  marched  back  upon  him  into 
jl  the  country,  either  the  Portuguese  army  could 
;  have  entered  into  Spain  without  opposition,  or, 
i  at  worst,  supposing  the  general  had  been  forced 
'I  to  retire,  his  retreat  would  have  been  easy  and 
A  (afc  into  those  parts  of  Valencia  and  Andalusia 


which  he  previously  had  secured.  Besides  Gib- 
raltar, the  strongest  place  in  Spain,  if  not  in  the 
whole  world,  was  already  in  our  possession,  and  a 
great  fleet  at  hand  ready  to  give  assistance  in  all 
places  neur  the  sea.  From  all  which'  it  is  pretty 
apparent,  that  in  a  little  time  the  war  on  our  side 
might  have  been  supported  without  entering  the 
Mediterranean ;  by  which  means  all  reinforce- 
ments would  have  been  much  nearer  at  hand,  and 
the  expenses  of  transporting  troops  and  ammu- 
nition very  considerably  diminished. 

But  none  of  these  arguments,  though  every 
one  of  them  is  founded  on  solid  reason,  were  of 
force  enough  against  the  prevailing  opinion  for  an 
attempt  upon  Catalonia.  Mr  Crow,  agent  for 
the  queen  in  those  parts,  had  sent  into  England 
most  positive  assurances  that  nothing  would  be 
wanting,  if  once  our  fleet  made  an  invasion 
amongst  the  Catalans :  the  Prince  of  Hesse  like- 
wise abounded  in  mighty  offers  and  prodigious 
assurances ;  all  which  enforced  our  army  to  that 
part  of  Spain,  and  that  gallant  prince  to  those 
attempts  in  which  he  lost  his  life;  very  much 
against  the  inclination  of  our  general,  who  fore* 
saw  all  those  difficulties,  which  were  no  less 
evident  afterwards  to  every  one ;  and  the  sense 
of  which  occasioned  those  delays,  and  that  oppo- 
sition to  any  effort  upon  Barcelona,  which  ran 
through  so  many  successive  councils  of  war. 

However,  pursuant  to  his  instructions  from 
England,  the  repeated  desires  of  the  archduke, 
and  the  importunities  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  our 
general  gavo  orders  to  sail  from  Altea  towards  the 
bay  of  Barcelona,  the  chief  city  of  Catalonia. 
Nevertheless,. when  we  arrived  there,  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  land  any  of  the  forces  till  be  saw 
some  probability  of  that  assistance  and  succour 
so  much  boasted  of,  and  so  often  promised.  But 
as  nothing  appeared  but  some  small  numbers  of 
men,  very  indifferently  armed,  and  without  either 
gentlemen  or  officers  at  the  head  of  them,  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  was  of  opinion,  this  could 
not  be  deemed  sufficient  encouragement  for  him 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which  carried  so  poor 
a  probability  of  success  along  with  it.  In  answer 
to  this  it  was  urged,  that  till  a  descent  was  made, 
and  the  affair  thoroughly  engaged  in,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  great  numbers  would  ap- 
pear, or  that  persons  of  condition  would  discover 
themselves.  Upon  aH  which  it  was  resolved  the 
troops  should  be  landed. 

Accordingly,  our  forces  were  disembarked,  and 
immediately  encamped;  notwithstanding  which 
the  number  of  succours  increased  very  slowly, 
and  that  after  the  most  straggling  manner.  Nor 
were  those  that  did  appear  any  way  to  be  depended 
on ;  coming  when  they  thought  fit,  and  going  away 
when  they  pleased,  and  not  to  be  brought  under 
any  regular  discipline.  It  was  then  pretended, 
that  until  they  saw  the  artillery  landed  as  well  as 
forces,  they  would  not  believe  any  siege  actually 
intended.  This  brought  the  general  under  u 
sort  of  necessity  of  complying  in  that  also; 
though  certainly  so  to  do  must  be  allowed  a 
little  unreasonable,  while  the  majority  in  all 
councils  of  war  declared  the  design  to  be  im- 
practicable;  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  had 
positive  'orders  to  proceed  according  to  such 
majorities. 
At  last  the  Prince  of  Hesse  was  pleased  to 
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demand  pay  for  those  stragglers,  as  officers  and 
soldiers,  endeavonring  to  maintain,  that  it  conld 
not  be  eipected  that  men  should  venture  their 
lives  for  nothing.  Thus  we  came  to  Catalonia 
upon  assurances  of  universal  assistance;  but 
found,  when  we  came  there,  that  we  were  to  have 
none  unless  we  paid  for  it.  And  as  we  were  sent 
thither  without  money  to  pay  for  anything,  it 
had  certainly  been  for  us  more  tolerable  to  have 
been  in  a  country  where  we  might  have  taken  by 
force  what  we  could  not  obtain  any  other  way. 

However,  to  do  the  Miquelets  all  possible  jus- 
tice, I  must  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  them  which  hovered  about  the  place  never 
much  exceeded  fifteen  hundred  men;  if  some- 
times more,  oftener  less ;  and  though  they  never 
came  under  any  command,  but  planted  them- 
selves  where  and  as  they  pleased,  yet  did  they 
considerable  service  in  taking  possession  of  all 
the  country  houses  and  convents  that  lay  be- 
tween the  hills  and  the  plain  of  Barcelona ;  by 
means  whereof  they  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  enemv  to  moke  any  sorties  or  sallies  at  any 
distance  from  the  town. 

And  now  began  all  those  difficulties  to  bear, 
which  long  before,  by  the  general,  had  been  ap- 
prehended. The  troops  had  continued  under  a 
state  of  inactivity  for  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
all  which  was  spent  in  perpetual  contrivances 
and  disputes  amongst  ourselves,  not  with  the 
enemy.  In  six  several  councils  of  wur  the  siege  of 
Barcelona,  under  the  circumstances  we  then  lay, 
was  rejected  as  a  madness  and  impoBsibility. 
And  though  the  general  and  Brigadier  Stanhope 
(afterward  Earl  Stanhope)  consented  to  some 
effort,  yet  it  was  rather  that  some  effort  should  be 
mnde  to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the  world,  than 
with  any  hopes  of  success.  However,  no  consent 
at  all  could  be  obtained  from  any  council  of  war ; 
and  the  Dutch  general  in  particular  declared 
that  he  would  not  obey  even  the  commands  of 
the  Earl  of  Pcterborow,  if  he  should  order  the 
sacrifice  or  the  troops  under  him  in  so  unjus- 
tifiable a  manner,  without  the  consent  of  a  coun- 
cil of  war. 

And  yet  all  those  officers,  who  refused  their 
consent  to  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  offered  to 
march  into  the  country,  and  attempt  any  other 
place,  that  was  not  provided  with  so  strong  and 
numerous  a  garrison  ;  takinr  it  for  granted,  that 
no  town  in  Catalonia,  Barcelona  excepted,  could 
make  long  resistance;  and  in  case  the  troops 
in  that  garrison  should  pursue  them,  they  then 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  fighting  them  at 
less  disadvantage  in  the  open  field,  than  behind 
the  walls  of  a  place  of  such  strength.  And,  in- 
deed, should  they  have  issued  out  on  any  such 
design,  a  defeat  of  those  troops  would  have  put 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  together  with  the  king- 
doms of  Arragon  and  VaJencia,  into  the  hands  of 
King  Charles,  more  effectually  than  the  taking 
of  Barcelona  itself. 

Let  it  be  observed,  en  passanty  that  by  those 
offers  of  the  land  officers  in  a  council  of  war,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  sue 
cess  of  our  troops,  had  they  marched  directly 
from  Valencia  to  Madrid.  For  if,  after  two 
months*  alarm,  it  was  thought  reasonable,  as  well 
as  practicable,  to  march  into  the  open  country 
rather  than  attempt  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  where 


forces  equal,  if  not  superior  in  number,  were 
ready  to  follow  us  at  the  heels,  what  might  not 
have  been  expected  from  an  invasion  by  our 
troops  when  and  where  they  could  meet  with 
little  opposition?  But,  leaving  the  consideration 
of  what  might  have  been,  I  shall  now  endeavour, 
at  least  with  great  exactness,  to  set  down  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  from  our  taking  to 
the  relief  of  Barcelona. 

The  repeated  refusals  of  the  councils  of  war 
for  undertaking  the  siege  of  so  strong  a  place, 
with  a  garrison  so  numerous,  and  those  refusals 
grounded  upon  such  solid  reasons,  against  a 
design  so  rash,  reduced  the  general  to  the  utmost 
perplexity.  The  court  of  King  Charles  was  im- 
merged  in  complaint;  all  belonging  to  him 
lamenting  the  hard  fate  of  that  prince,  to  be 
brought  into  Catalonia  only  to  return  again, 
without  the  offer  of  any  one  effort  in  his  favour. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  own  officers  and  soldiers 
were  highly  dissatisfied,  that  they  were  re- 
proached, because  not  disposed  to  enter  upoi^ 
and  engage  themselves  in  impossibilities.  And 
indef^d,  in  the  manner  that  the  siege  was  proposed 
and  insisted  upon  by  the  Pnnce  of  Hesse,  in  every 
of  the  several  councils  of  war,  after  the  loss  of 
many  men,  thrown  away  to  no  other  purpose, 
but  to  avoid  the  shame  (as  the  expression  ran)  of 
coming  like  fools  and  going  away  like  cowards,  it 
could  have  ended  in  nothing  but  a  retreat  at 
last. 

It  afforded  but  small  comfort  to  the  earl  to 
have  foreseen  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  say,  that  he  would  never  have 
taken  the  archduke  on  board,  nor  have  proposed 
to  him  the  hopes  of  a  recovery  of  the  Spianish 
monarchy  from  King  Philip,  if  he  could  have 
imagined  it  probable,  that  he  should  not  have 
been  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  design,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment  It  must  be  allowed 
very  hsird  for  him,  who  had  undertaken  so  grest 
a  work,  and  that  without  any  orders  from 
the  government;  and  by  so  doing  could  have 
had  no  justification  but  by  success ;  I  sey, 
it  m  ust  be  allowed  to  be  very  hard  (after  the 
undertaking  had  been  approved  in  England \ 
that  he  should  find  himself  to  be  directed  in  this 
manner  by  those  at  a  distance,  upon  ill-g^unded 
and  confident  reports  from  Mr  Crow  ;  and  com- 
pellcd,  as  it  were,  though  general,  to  follow  the 
sentiments  of  strangers,  who  either  had  private 
views  of  ambition,  or  had  no  immediate  care  or 
concern  for  the  troops  employed  in  this  ex- 
pedition. 

Such  were  the  present  unhappy  circumstances 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  in  the  camp  before 
Barcelona :  impossibilities  proposed ;  no  expe- 
dients to  be  accepted;  a  court  reproaching; 
councils  of  war  rejecting ;  and  the  Dutch  gene- 
ral refusing  the  assistance  of  the  troops  under  his 
command ;  and,  what  surmounted  all,  a  despair 
of  bringing  such  animosities  and  differing  opinions 
to  any  tolerable  agreement.  Yet  all  these  diffi 
cultics,  instead  of  discouraging  the  earl,  set  every 
faculty  of  his  more  afloat ;  and  at  last  produced 
a  lucky  thought,  which  was  happily  attended 
with  events  extraordinary,  and  scenes  of  success 
much  beyond  his  expectation;  such  as  the  gene- 
ral himself  wotf  heard  to  confess,  it  had  been  next 
to  folly  to  have  looked  for ;  as  certainlv,  in  prima 
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fitky  it  wonld  hardly  have  borne  proposing,  to 
take  by  sarprise  a  place  much  Btronger  than 
Barcelona  it<eif.  TVue  It  is,  that  his  only  hope 
of  nieeeeding  consisted  in  this :  That  no  person 
could  suppose  such  an  enterprise  could  enter 
into  the  imagination  of  man ;  and,  without  doubt, 
the  general's  chirf  dependence  lay  upon  what 
he  found  true  in  the  sequel ;  that  the  goTemor 
and  garrison  of  Monjouiok,  by  reason  of  their 
ewn  security,  would  be  very  negligent,  and  very 
little  upon  their  guard. 

However,  to  make  the  experiment,  he  took  an 
opportunity,  unknown  to  any  person  but  an  aide- 
de-camp  that  attended  him,  and  went  out  to  view 
the  fortifications ;  and  there  being  no  horse  in 
that  strong  fortress,  and  the  Miquelets  being 
possessed  of  all  the  houses  and  gardens  in  the 
plain,  it  was  not  difficult  to  give  himself  that 
satU&ction,  taking  his  way  by  the  foot  of  the 
bill.  The  observation  he  made  of  the  place 
itself,  tbe  negligence  and  supineness  of  the  gar- 
rison, together  with  his  own  uneasy  circumstances, 
soon  brought  the  earl  to  a  resolution  of  putting 
his  first  conceptions  in  execution ;  satisfied  as  he 
was,  from  the  situation  of  the  ground  between 
Mofljouick  and  the  town,  that  if  the  first  was  In 
oar  possession,  the  siege  of  the  latter  might  be 
oodertaken  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

From  what  haa  been  said,  some  may  be  apt  to 
coDclude,  that  the  siege  afterward  succeeding, 
when  the  attack  was  made  from  the  side  of 
Moojonick,  it  had  not  been  impossible  to  have 
prevailed  if  the  elTort  had  been  made  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  where  our  forces  were  at  Hrst 
encamped,  and  where  only  we  could  have  made 
our  approaches,  if  Monjouick  had  not  been  in 
our  power.  But  a  few  words  will  convince  any 
of  common  experience  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  success  upon  the  east  part  of  the  town,  al- 
though many  almost  miraculous  accidents  made 
OS  succeed,  when  we  brought  our  batteries  to 
bear  upon  that  part  of  Barcelona  towards  the 
vest.  The  ground  to  the  east  was  a  perfect 
level  fbr  many  miles,  which  would  have  necessi- 
tated our  making  our  approaches  in  a  regular 
way ;  and  consequently  our  men  must  have  been 
exposed  to  the  full  fire  of  their  whole  artillery. 
Besides,  the  town  is  on  that  side  much  stronger 
than  any  other  \  there  is  an  out- work  just  under 
the  walls  of  the  town,  flanked  by  the  courtin  and 
the  faces  of  two  bastions,  which  might  have  cost 
OS  half  our  troops  to  possess,  before  we  could 
have  raised  a  battery  against  the  walls.  Or 
supposing,  after  all,  a  competent  breach  had 
been  made,  what  a  wise  piece  of  work  must  it 
have  been  to  have  attempted  a  storm,  against 
double  the  number  of  regular  troops  within  ! 

On  the  contrary,  we  were  so  favoured  by  the 
dtoatlon,  when  we  made  the  attack  from  the 
side  of  Monjouick,  that  the  breach  was  made, 
and  the  town  taken,  without  opening  of  trenches, 
or  vtihout  our  being  at  all  incommoded  by  any 
sallies  of  the  enemy ;  as,  in  truth,  they  made  not 
one  during  the  whole  siege.  Our  great  battery, 
which  consisted  of  upwards  of  fifty  heavy  camion, 
supplied  IVom  the  ships,  and  managed  by  the 
seamen,  were  placed  upon  a  spot  of  rising  ground, 
just  large  enough  to  contain  our  guns,  with  two 
deep  hollow  ways  on  each  side  the  field,  at  each 
cud  whereof  we  had  raised  a  little  redoubt,  which 


I  served  to  preserve  our  men  from  the  shot  of  the 
town.  Those  little  redoubts,  in  which  we  had 
some  field -pieces,  flanked  the  battery,  and  ren- 
dered it  entirely  secure  f^om  any  surprise  of  the 
enemy.  There  were  several  other  smaller  bat- 
teries raised  upon  the  hills  adjacent,  in  places 
not  to  be  approached,  which,  in  a  manner,  ren- 
dered all  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  useless,  by 
reason  their  men  could  not  ply  them,  but  with 
the  utmost  danger;  whereas  ours  were  secure, 
very  few  being  killed,  and  those  mostly  by  random 
shot. 

But,  to  return  to  the  general :  fbrced  as  he 
was  to  take  this  extraordinary  resolution,  he 
concluded  the  readiest  way  to  surprise  his 
enemies  was  to  elude  his  friends.  He  therefore 
called  a  council  of  war  ashore,  of  the  land- officers ; 
and  aboard,  of  the  admirals  and  sea-oflScers :  in 
both  which  it  was  resolved,  that  incase  the  siege 
of  Barcelona  was  judged  impracticable,  and  that 
the  troops  should  be  re- embarked  by  a  day  ap- 
pointed, an  effort  should  be  made  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Accordingly,  the  day  affixed 
being  come,  the  heavy  artillery,  landed  for  the 
siege,  was  returned  aboard  the  ships,  and  every, 
thing  in  appearance  prepared  for  a  re-embarkment. 
During  which  the  general  was  obliged  to  undergo 
all  the  reproaches  of  a  dissatisfied  court ;  and 
what  was  more  uneasy  to  him,  the  murmurings 
of  the  sea-officers,  who,  not  so  competent  judges 
in  what  related  to  sieges,  were  one  and  all 
inclined  to  a  design  upon  Barcelona;  and  the 
rather,  because,  as  the  season  was  so  fiir  spent, 
it  was  thought  altogether  improper  to  engage 
the  fleet  in  any  new  undertaking.  However,  all 
things  were  so  well  disguised  by  our  seeming 
preparations  for  a  retreat,  that  the  very  night 
our  troops  were  in  march  towards  the  attack  of 
Monjouick,  there  were  public  entertainments  and 
rejoicings  in  the  town  for  the  raising  of  the  siege. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse  had  taken  large  liberties  in 
complaining  against  all  the  proceedings  in  the 
camp  before  Barcelona ;  even  to  insinuations 
that,  though  the  earl  gave  his  opinion  for  some 
effort  in  public,  yet  used  he  not  sufficient  au- 
thority over  the  other  general  officers  to  incline 
them  to  comply ;  throwing  out  withal  some 
hints  that  the  general,  from  the  beginning,  had 
declared  himself  in  Ikvour  of  other  operations, 
and  against  coming  to  Catalonia ;  the  latter  part 
whereof  was  nothing  biit  feet.  On  tbe  other 
side,  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  complained,  that 
the  boasted  assistance  was  no  way  made  good ; 
and  that  in  faHure  thereof,  his  troops  were  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  humours  of  a  stranger ;  one  who 
had  no  command,  and  whose  conduct  might  bear 
a  question  whether  equal  to  his  courage.  These 
reproaches  of  one  another  had  bred  so  much  ill 
blood  between  those  two  great  men,  that  for 
above  a  foH night  they  had  no  correspondence, 
nor  ever  exchanged  one  word. 

The  earl,  however,  having  made  his  proper 
dispositions,  and  delivered  out  his  orders,  began 
his  march  in  the  evening,  with  twelve  hundred 
foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  which,  of  necessity, 
were  to  pass  by  the  quarters  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse.  That  prince,  on  their  appearance,  was 
told  that  the  general  was  come  to  speak  with 
him ;  and,  being  brought  into  his  apartment,  the 
earl  acquainted  him  that  he  had  at  last  resolved 
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opon  an  attempt  against  the  enemy;  adding, 
that  now,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  be  a  judge  of 
their  behaviour,  and  see  whether  his  officers  and 
soldiers  had  deserved  that  character  which  he 
had  60  liberally  given  them.  The  prince  made 
answer,  that  he  had  always  been  ready  to  take 
his  share ;  but  could  hardly  believe  that  troops 
marching  that  way  could  make  any  attempt 
against  the  enemy  to  satisfaction.  However, 
without  further  discourse,  he  called  for  his  horse. 

By  this  we  may  see  what  share  fortune  has  in 
the  greatest  events.  In  all  probability  the  Earl 
of  Peterborow  had  never  engaged  in  such  a 
dangerous  affair,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked ; 
and  if  such  an  enterprize  had  been  resolved  on 
in  a  regular  way,  it  is  very  likely  he  might  have 
given  the  command  to  some  of  the  general  offi- 
cers ;  since  it  is  not  usual,  nor  hardly,  allowable, 
for  one,  that  commands  in  chief,  to  go  in  person 
on  such  kind  of  services.  But  here  we  see  the 
general  and  prince,  notwithstanding  their  late 
indifferent  harmony,  engaged  together  in  this 
most  desperate  undertaking. 

Brigadier  Stanhope  and  Mr  Mcthuen  (now 
Sir  Paul)  were  the  general's  particular  friends, 
and  those  he  most  consnlted,  and  most  confided 
in ;  yet  he  never  imparted  this  resolution  of  his 
to  either  of  them ;  for  he  was  not  willing  to 
engage  them  in  a  design  so  dangerous,  and  where 
there  was  so  little  hope  of  success;  rather 
choosing  to  reserve  them  as  persons  most  capable 
of  giving  advice  and  assistance  in  the  confusion, 
great  enough  already,  which  yet  must  have  been 
greater  if  any  accident  had  happened  to  himself. 
And  I  have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
n*otive,  which  mainly  engaged  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow in  this  enterprise,  was  to  satisfy  the  Prince 
oi  Hesse  and  the  world,  that  his  diffidence  pro- 
ceeded  from  bis  concern  for  the  troops  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  not  for  his  own  person.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  characters  of  the  two 
gentlemen  just  mentioned  are  so  well  known, 
that  it  will  easily  gain  credit,  that  the  only  way 
the  general  could  take  to  prevent  their  being  of 
the  party,  was  to  conceal  it  from  them,  as  he 
did  from  all  mankind,  even  from  the  archduke 
himself.  And  certainly  there  never  was  a  more 
universal  surprise  than  when  the  firing  was  heard 
next  morning  from  Monjouick. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  exact  account  of 
this  great  action ;  of  which  no  person,  that  I  have 
heard  of,  ever  yet  took  upon  him  to  deliver  to 
posterity  the  glorious  particulars ;  and  yet  the 
consequences  and  events,  by  what  follows,  will 
appear  so  great,  and  so  very  extraordinary,  that 
few,  if  any,  had  they  had  it  in  their  power,  would 
have  denied  themselves  the  pleasure,  or  the 
world  the  satisfaction,  of  knowing  it. 

The  troops,  which  marched  all  night  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  arrived  two  hours  before 
day  under  the  hill  of  Monjouick,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  outward  works :  for  this  reason 
it  was  taken  for  granted,  whatever  the  design 
wns  which  the  general  had  proposed  to  himself, 
that  it  would  be  put  in  execution  before  daylight ; 
but  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  was  now  pleased  to 
inform  the  officers  of  the  reasons  why  he  chose 
to  stay  till  the  light  appeared.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  any  success  would  be  impossible,  unless  the 
enemy  came  into  the  outward  ditch  under  the 


bastions  of  the  second  indosure ;  but  that  if  they 
hod  time  allowed  them  to  come  thither,  there 
being  no  palisadoes,  our  men,  by  leaping  in  upon 
them,  after  receipt  of  their  first  fire,  might  drive 
them  into  the  upper  works ;  and  following  them 
close,  with  some  probability,  might  force  them, 
under  that  confusion,  into  the  inward  fortifications. 
Such  were  the  general's  reasons  then  and 
there  given ;  after  which,  having  promised  ample 
rewards  to  such  as  discharged  their  duty  well,  a 
lieutenant,  with  thirty  men,  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  bastion  nearest  the  town ;  and 
a  captain,  with  fifty  men,  to  support  him.  Afler 
the  enemy's  fire,  they  were  to  leap  into  the  ditch  ; 
and  their  orders  were  to  follow  them  close,  if 
they  retired  into  the  upper  works  :  nevertheless, 
not  to  pursue  them  farther,  if  they  made  into  the 
inner  fort ;  but  to  endeavour  to  cover  themselves 
within  the  gorge  of  the  bastion. 

A  lieutenant  and  a  captain,  with  the  like  num. 
her  of  men,  and  the  same  orders,  were  com- 
raanded  to  a  demi-bastion,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  fort  towards  the  west,  which  was  above 
musket-shot  from  the  inward  fortification.  To- 
wards this  place  the  wall,  which  was  cut  into 
the  rock,  was  not  faced  for  about  twenty  yards ; 
and  here  our  own  men  got  up,  where  they  found 
three  pieces  of  cannon  upon  a  platform,  vrithout 
any  men  to  defend  them. 

Those  appointed  to  the  bastion  towards  the 
town  were  sustained  by  two  hundred  men ;  with 
which  the  general  and  prince  went  in  person. 
The  like  number,  under  the  directions  of  Colonel 
Southwell,  were  to  sustain  the  attack  towards 
the  west;  and  about  five  hundred  men  were 
left  under  the  command  of  a  Dutch  colonel, 
whose  orders  were  to  assist,  where,  in  his  own 
judgment,  be  should  think  most  proper;  and 
these  were  drawn  up  between  the  two  parties 
appointed  to  begin  the  assault.  My  lot  was  on 
the  side  where  the  prince  and  earl  were  in  per- 
son ;  and  where  we  sustained  the  only  loss  from 
the  first  fire  of  the  enemy« 

Our  men,  though  quite  exposed,  and  though 
the  glacis  was  all  escarped  upon  the  live  rock, 
went  on  with  an  undaunted  courage ;  and,  im- 
mediately after  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  all. 
that  were  not  killed  or  wounded,  leaped  In,  rteU 
met,  amongst  the  enemy  ;  who,  being  thus  boldly 
attacked,  and  seeing  others  pouring  in  upon 
them,  retired  in  great  confusion ;  and  some  one 
way,  some  anol;her,  ran  into  the  inward  works. 

There  was  a  large  port  in  the  flank  of  the 
principal  bastion,  towards  the  north-east,  and  a, 
covered  way,  through  which  the  general  and 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  followed  the  fip'ng  forces  ; 
and  by  .that  means  became  possessed  of  it. 
Luckily  enough,  here  lay  a  number  of  great 
stones  in  the  gorge  of  the  bastion,  for  the  use  of 
the  fortification ;  with  which  we  made  a  sort  of 
breast-work  before  the  enemy  recovered  of  their 
amaze,  or  made  any  considerable  fire  upon  us 
from  their  inward  fort,  which  commanded  the 
upper  part  of  that  bastion. 

We  were  afterwards  informed  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  citadel,  expecting  but  one  attack, 
had  called  off  the  men  from  the  most  distant 
and  western  part  of  the  fort,  to  that  side  which 
was  next  the  town :  upon  which  our  men  got 
into  a  demi-bastion  in  the  most  extreme  part  of 
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th«  fortification.     Here  they  got  possession   of 
I  three  pieces  of  cannon,  with  hardly  any  opposi- 
I  tion ;  and  had, leisure  to  cast  up  a  little  entrcnch- 
I  menu  and  to  make  use  of  the  guns  they  had 
j  taken  to  defend  it.     Under  this  situation,  the 
'  enemy,  when  drove  into  the  inward  fort,  were 
exposed  to  our  fire  from  those  places  we  were 
possessed  of,  in  case  they  offered  to  make  any 
sally,  or  other  attempt  against  us.     Thus,  we 
I  erery  moment   became  better  and  better  pre- 
pared against  any  effort  of  the  garrison.     And, 
as  they  could  not  pretend  to  assail  us  without 
I  evident  hazard,  so  nothing  remained  fbr  us  to  do 
till  we  could  bring  up  our  artillery  and  mortars. 
I  Now  it  was  that  the  general  sent  for  the  thou- 
I  sand  men  nnder  Brigfulier  Stanhope's  command, 
I  which  be  had  posted  at  a  convent,  half  way 
!  between  the  town  and  Monjouick. 

There  was  almost  a  total  cessation  of  fire,  the 
men  on  both  sides  being  under  cover.  The 
^coeral  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bastion ;  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  below,  behind  a  little  work  at 
ihe  point  of  the  bastion,  whence  he  could  only 
see  the  heads  of  the  enemy  over  the  parapet  of 
the  inward  fort.  Soon  alter  an  accident  hap- 
peacd,  which  cost  that  gallant  prince  his  life. 

The  enemy  had  lines  of  communication  between 
B.ircelona  and  Monjouick.  The  governor  of  the 
fonner,  upon  hearing  the  firing  from  the  latter, 
immediately  sent  four  hundred  dragoons  on  horse- 
back, under  orders,  that  two  hundred  dismounting 
should  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  the  other  two 
hundred  should  return  with  their  horses  back  to 
ihetown. 

When  those  two  hundred  dragoons  were  ac- 
cordlngly  got  into  the  inward  fort,  unseen  by  any 
of  our  men,  the  Spaniards,  waving  their  hats 
over  their  heads,  repeated  over  and  over.  Viva  el 
Afy,  Viva.  This  the  Prince  of  Hesse  unfortu- 
iiately  took  for  a  signal  of  theif  desire  to  sur- 
render. Upon  which,  with  too  much  warmth 
and  precipitancy,  calling  to  the  soldiers  following, 
"  They  surrender,  they  surrender  T  he  advanced 
with  near  three  hundred  men  (who  followed  him 
without  any  orders  from  their  general),  along 
the  curtain  which  led  to  the  ditch  of  the  inward 
fort  The  enemy  suffered  them  to  come  into 
the  ditch,  and  there  surrounding  them,  took  two 
hundred  of  them  prisoners,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  discharge  upon  the  rest,  who  were 
numing  back  the  way  they  came.  This  firing 
brought  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  down  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  bastion  to  see  what  was  doing 
below.  When  he  had  just  turned  the  point  of 
the  bastion,  he  saw  the  Prince  of  Hesse  retiring, 
with  the  men  that  had  so  rashly  advanced.  The 
ear]  had  exchanged  a  very  few  words  with  him, 
when,  from  a  second  fire,  that  prince  received  a 
shot  in-the  great  artery  of  the  thigh,  of  which  he 
died  immediately,  falling  down  at  the  general's 
feet,  who  instantly  gave  orders  to  carry  off  the 
^y  to  the  next  convent. 

Almost  the  same  moment,  an  oflScer  came  to 
acQuaint  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  that  a  great 
^y  of  horse  and  foot,  at  least  three  thousand, 
vere  on  their  march  from  Barcelona  towards  the 
fort.  The  distance  is  near  a  mile,  all  uneven 
iS^ound ;  so  that  the  enemy  was  either  discover- 
able, or  not  to  be  seen,  just  as  they  were  march. 
'^gon  the  hills,  or  in  the  vallies.     However,  the 


general  directly  got  on  horseback,  to  take 
a  view  of  those  forces  from  the  rising  ground 
without  the  fort,  having  left  all  the  posts, 
which  were  already  taken  well  secured  with  the 
allotted  numbers  of  ofiSccrs  and  soldiers. 

But  the  event  will  demonstrate  of  what  con- 
sequence the  absence  or  prcbcncc  of  one  man 
may  prove  on  great  occasions.  No  sooner  was 
the  earl  out  of  the  fort,  the  care  of  which  he  had 
left  under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Charlcmont, 
(a  person  of  known  merit  and  undoubted  courage, 
but  somewhat  too  flexible  in  his  temper,)  when 
a  panic  fear  (though  the  earl,  as  I  have  said,  was 
only  gone  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy)  seized 
upon  the  soldiery,  which  was  a  little  too  easily 
complied  with  by  the  Lord  Charlemont,  then  com- 
manding  oflicer.  True  it  is;  for  I  heard  an 
oflficer,  ready  enough  to  take  such  advantages, 
urge  to  him,  that  none  of  all  those  posts  we 
were  become  masters  of  were  tenable ;  that  to 
offer  at  it  would  be  no  better  than  wilfully  sacri- 
fidng  human  lives  to  caprice  and  humour,  and 
just  like  a  man's  knocking  his  head  against  stone 
walls,  to  try  which  was  hardest.  Having  over- 
heard  this  piece  of  lip-oratory,  and  finding  by 
the  answer  that  it  was  too  likely  to  prevail,  anJl 
that  all  I  was  like  to  say  would  avafl  nothing,  I 
slipped  away  as  fast  as  l  could,  to  acquaint  the 
general  with  the  danger  impending. 

As  1  passed  along,  I  took  notice  that  the  panic 
was  upon  the  increase ;  the  general  rumour  af- 
firming, that  we  should  be  all  cut  off  by  the 
troops  that  were  come  out  of  Barcelona,  if  we  did 
not  immediately  gain  the  hills,  or  the  houses 
possessed  by  the  Miquelcts.  Officers  and  soldiers, 
under  this  prevailing  terror,  quitted  their  posts ; 
and  in  one  united  bcKiy  (the  Lord  Charlemont  at 
the  head  of  them)  marched,  or  rather  hurried, 
out  of  the  fort,  and  were  come  half-way  down 
the  hill  before  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  came  up 
to  them  ;  though,  on  my  acquainting  him  with 
the  shameful  and  surprising  accident,  he  made 
no  stay  ;  but  answering,  with  a  good  deal  of  ve- 
hemence, **  Good  God  !  is  it  possible  T*  hastened 
back  as  fast  as  he  could. 

1  never  thought  myself  happier  than  in  this 
piece  of  service  to  my  country.  -  I  confess  I 
could  not  but  value  it,  as  having  been  therein 
more  than  a  little  instrumental  in  the  glorious 
successes  which  succeeded;  since,  immediately 
upon  this  notice  from  me,  the  earl  galloped  up 
the  hill,  and  lighting  when  he  came  to  Lord  Char- 
lemont, he  took  his  half  pike  out  of  his  hand ;  and 
turning  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  told  them,  if 
they  would  not  face  about  and  follow  him,  they 
should  have  the  scandal  and  eternal  infamy  upon 
them  of  having  deserted  their  posts,  and  aban- 
doned their  general. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  with  what  alacrity  and 
new  courage  they  faced  about  and  followed  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow.  In  a  moment  they  had 
forgot  their  apprehensions ;  and  without  doubt, 
had  they  met  with  any  opposition,  they  would 
have  behaved  themselves  with  the  greatest 
bravery.  But  as  these  motions  were  unperceived 
by  the  enemy,  all  the  posts  were  regained,  and 
anew  possessed  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  without 
any  loss  *,  though,  had  our  forces  marched  half 
musket-shot  fiirther,  their  retreat  would  have 
been  perceived,  and  all  the  success  attendant  on 
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this  glorious  attempt  must  have  been  entirely 
blasted. 

Another  incident  which  attended  this  happy 
enterprise  was  this :  The  two  hundred  men  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  unhappy 
mistake  of  the  Prmce  of  Hesse,  were  carried 
directly  into  the  town.  The  Marquis  of  Risburg, 
a  lieutenant-general,  who  commanded  the  three 
thousand  men  which  were  marching  from  the 
town  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  examined  the  pri- 
soners as  they  passed  by ;  and  they  all  agreeing 
that  the  general  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  were  in 
person  with  the  troops  that  made  the  attack  on 
Monjouick,  the  marquis  gave  immediate  orders 
to  retire  to  the  town ;  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  attended  the  prince 
and  general,  and  that  some  design  therefore  was 
on  foot  to  intercept  his  return,  in  case  he 
should  venture  too  far.  Thus  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  our  two  hundred  men  turned  to  our  ad 
vantage  in  preventing  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
which  must  have  put  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  to 
inconceivable  difficulties. 

The  body  of  one  thousand,  under  Brigadier 
Stanhope,  being  come  up  to  Monjouick,  and  no 
interruption  given  us  by  the  en^my,  our  affairs 
were  put  into  very  good  order  on  this  side ; 
while  the  camp  on  the  other  side  was  so  fortified, 
that  the  enemy,  during  the  siege,  never  made  one 
e^ort  against  it.  In  the  meantime  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  camps  was  secure 
enough,  although  our  troops  were  obliged  to  a 
tedious  march  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  when- 
ever the  general  thought  fit  to  relieve  those  on 
duty  on  the  side  of  the  attack,  from  those  regi- 
ments encamped  on  the  west  .side  pf  Barcelona. 

The  next  day,  after  the  Earl  of  Peterborow 
had  taken  care  to  secure  the  first  camp  to  the 
eastward  of  the  town,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
officers  of  the  fleet  to  land  the  artillery  and  am- 
munition behind  the  fortress  to  the  westward. 
Immediately  upon  the  landing  whereof,  two 
mortars  were  fixed,  from  both  which  we  plied 
the  fort  of  Monjouick  furiously  with  our  bombs. 
But  the  third  or  fourth  day,  one  of  our  shells 
fortunately  lighting  on  their  magazine  of  powder, 
blew  it  up,  and  with  it  the  governor,  and  many 
principal  officers  who  were  at  dinner  with  him. 
The  blast,  at  the  same  instant,  threw  down  a 
face  of  one  of  the  smaller  bastions ;  which  the 
vigilant  Miquelets,  ready  enough  to  take  all  ad- 
vantages, no  sooner  saw,  (for  they  were  under 
the  hill,  very  near  the  place,)  but  they  readily 
entered,  while  the  enemy  were  under  the  utmost 
confusion.  If  the  earl,  no  less  watchful  than 
they,  had  not  at  the  same  moment  thrown  him- 
self in  with  some  regular  troops,  and  appeased 
the  general  disorder,  in  all  probability  tne  gar- 
rison had  been  put  to  the  sword.  However,  the 
general's  presence  not  only  allayed  the  fury  of 
the  Miqneletfl,  but  kept  bis  own  troops  under 
strictest  discipline;  so  that,  in  a  happy  hour 
for  the  frightened  garrison,  the  general  gave 
officers  and  soldiers  quarter*  making  them  pri- 
soners of  war. 

How  critical  was  that  minute  wherein  the  ffe- 
neral  met  his  retreating  commander  I  A  very  &w 
steps  farther  had  excluded  us  our  own  conquests, 
to  the  utter  loss  of  all  those  greater  glories  which 
ensued.     Nor  would  that  have  been  the  worst ; 


for,  besides  the  shame  attending  such  an  ill  con- 
certed retreat  from  our  acquests  on  Monjoaick, 
we  must  have  felt  the  accumulative  disgrace  of 
infamously  retiring  aboard  the  ships  that  brought 
us :  but  heaven  reserved  for  our  general  amaiinf 
scenes,  both  of  glory  and  mortification. 

I  cannot  here  omit  one  singularity  of  life^ 
which  will  demonstrate  men's  different  way  of 
thinking,  if  not  somewhat  worse;  when,  many 
years  after,  to  one  in  office,  who  seemed  a  little 
too  deaf  to  my  complaints,  and  by  that  means  ir- 
ritating my  human  passions,  in  justice  to  myself, 
as  well  as  cause,  I  urged  this  piece  of  service,  by 
which  I  not  only  preserved  the  place,  but  the 
honour  of  my  country,  that  minister  petHf  to  mor- 
tify my  expectations,'  and  baffle  my  plea,  with  a 
grimace  as  odd  as  his  logic,  returned,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  service  pretended  was  a  disservice  to 
the  nation,  since  perseverance  had  cost  the  go* 
vemment  more  money  than  all  our  conquests 
were  worth,  could  we  have  kept  them. '  So  irre- 
gular are  the  conception^  of  man,  when  even 
great  actions  thwart  the  bent  of  an  interested  will. 

The  fort  of  Monjouick  being  thns  surprisingly 
reduced,  furnished  a  strange  vivacity  to  men's 
expectations,  and  as  eltrat  agantly  flattered  their 
hopes ;  for,  as  success  never  fails  to  excite  weaker 
minds  to  pursue  their  good  fortune,  though  many 
times  to  their  own  loss,  so  is  it  often  too  apt  to  push 
on  more  elevated  spirits  to  renew  the  encounter 
for  achieving  new  conquests  by  haxarding  too 
rashly  all  their  former  glory.  Accordingly,  every- 
body now  began  to  make  his  utmost  efforts ;  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  drone  if  he  waft  not 
employed  in  doing  something  or  other  towards 
pushing  forward  the  siege  of  Barcelona  itself,  and 
raising  proper  batteries  for  that  purpose.  But, 
after  all,  ft  must  in  justice  be  acknowledged, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  success 
that  attended  this  bold  enterprise,  the  land  forces, 
of  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
sailors,  could  never  have  reduced  the  town. 
The  commanders  and  officers  at  the  fleet  had 
always  evinced  themselves  favourers  of  this  pro- 
ject upon  Barcelona.  A  new  ufidertoking  so 
late  in  the  ^ear,  as  J  have  said  before,  was  their 
utter  aversion,  and  what  tber  hated  to  hear  o£ 
Elated,  therefore,  with  a  beginning  so  auspldous, 
they  gave  a  more  willing  assistance  than  conld 
have  been  asked,  or  judiciously  expected.  The 
admirals  forgot  their  element,  and  acted  as  gene- 
ral  officers  at  land :  they  came  everv  day  from 
their  ships  with  a  body  of  men  formea  into  com- 
panies, and  regulariy  marshalled,  and  commanded 
by  captains  and  lieutenants  of  their  own.  Cap- 
tain Littleton  in  particular,  one  at  the  most  ad- 
vanced captains  in  the  whole  fleet,  offered,  of 
himself,  to  take  care  of  the  landing  and  convey- 
ance of  the  artillery  to  the  camp.  And  answer- 
able to  that  his  first  zeal  was  his  vigour  all  along ; 
for,  finding  it  next  to  an  impossiblifty  to  draw  the 
cannon  and  mortars  up  such  vast  precipices  by 
horses,  if  the  country  had  afforded  them,  he 
caused  harnesses  to  be  made  for  two  hundred 
men;  and  by  that  means,  after  a  prodigious 
fatigue  and  labour,  brought  the  cannon  and  mor- 
tars necessary  for  the  siege  np  to  the  very 
batteries. 

In  this  manner  was  the  siege  begun,  nor  was 
it  carried  on  with  any  less  application ;  the  a|>. 
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proaches  being  made  by  an  army  of  besiegers, 
that  very  little,  if  at  all,  exceeded  the  number  of 
(he  besieged ;  not  altogether  In  a  regular  man- 
ner, our  few  forces  would  not  admit  it ;  but  yet 
with  regularity  enough  to  secure  our  two  little 
camps,  and  preserve  a  communication  between 
both,  not  to  be  interrupted  or  incommoded  by 
the  enemy.  We  had  soon  erected  three  several 
batteries  against  the  place,  all  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  viz.,  one  of  nine  guns,  another  of 
twelve,  and  the  last  of  upwards  of  thirty ;  from 
all  which  we  plied  the  town  incessantly,  and  with 
all  imaginable  fhry,  and  very  often  in  whole 
volleya. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  thought  not  only  advisa- 
ble, but  necessary,  to  erect  another  battery  upon 
a  lower  piece  of  ground,  under  a  smidl  hill, 
which,  lying  more  within  reach,  and  opposite  to 
those  places  where  the  walls  were  imagined 
weakest,  would  annoy  the  town  the  more  ;  and 
beiog  designed  for  six  guns  only,  might  soon  be 
perfected.  A  French  engineer  had  the  direction, 
and,  indeed,  very  quickly  perfected  it.  But  when 
it  came  to  be  considered  which  way  to  get  the 
cannon  to  it,  most  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  vast 
descent;  though,  I  believe,  they  might  have 
added  a  stronger  reason,  and  perhaps  more  in- 
trinsic, that  it  was  extremely  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

Having  gained  some  little  reputation  in  the  at- 
tack of  Monjouick,  this  difficulty  was  at  last  to 
be  put  upon  me  ;  and  as  some,  not  my  enemies, 
8nppose<^  more  out  of  envy  than  good  will. 
However,  when  I  came  to  the  place,  and  had 
carcfolly  taken  a  view  of  it,  though  I  was  sensi- 
ble enough  of  the  difficulty,  I  made  my  main  ob- 
jection as  to  the  time  of  accomplishing  it ;  for  it 
i  was  then  between  nine  and  ten,  and  the  guns 
!  were  to  be  mounted  by  day-light.  Neither  could 
1  at  present  see  any  other  way  to  answer  their 
expectations,  than  by  casting  the  cannon  down 
the  precipice,  at  all  hazards,  to  the  place  below, 
where  that  fourth  battery  was  erected. 

This  wanted  not  objections  to  ;  and  therefore, 
to  answer  my  purpose,  as  to  point  of  time,  sixty 
men  more  were  ordered  me  as  much  as  possible 
to  facilitate  the  work  by  numbers ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, I  set  about  it.  Just  as  I  was  setting  all 
hands  to  work,  and  had  given  orders  to  my  men 
to  begin  some  paces  back,  to  make  the  descent 
more  gradual,  and  thereby  render  the  task  a  little 
more  feasible.  Major  Collier,  who  commanded  the 
train,  came  to  me,  and,  perceiving  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking,  in  a  fret,  told  me  I  was  im- 
posed upon ;  and  vowed  he  would  go  and  find 
ont  Brigadier  Petit,  and  let  him  know  the  impos- 
sibility, as  well  as  the  unreasonableness,  of  the 
task  1  was  put  upon.  He  had  scarce  uttered 
these  words,  and  turned  himself  round  to  perform 
his  promise,  when  an  unlucky  shot  with  a  mus- 
ket ball  wounded  him  through  the  shoulder; 
trpon  which  he  was  carried  off,  and  I  saw  him  not 
till  some  considerable  time  after. 

By  the  painful  diligence  and  the  additional 
(implement  of  men,  however,  I  so  well  suc- 
ceeded (such  was  my  great  good  fortune),  that 
the  way  was  made,  and  the  guns,  by  the  help  of 
fasdnes  and  other  lesser  preparations  below, 
szfbly  let  down  and  mounted ;  so  that  that  fourth 


battery  began  to  play  upon  the  town  before 
break  of  day,  and  with  all  the  success  that  was 
proposed. 

In  short,  the  breach,  in  a  very  few  days  after, 
was  found  wholly  practicable;  and  all  things 
were  got  ready  for  a  general  storm :  which  Don 
Valasco,  the  governor,  being  sensible  of,  immedi- 
ately beat  a  parley ;  upon  which  it  was,  among 
other  articles,  concluded  that  the  town  should  be 
surrendered  in  three  days ;  and  the  better  to  en- 
sure it  the  bastion,  which  commanded  the  Port 
St  Angelo,  was  directly  put  into  our  possession. 

But  before  the  expiration  of  the  limited  three 
days  a  very  unexpected  accident  fell  out,  which 
hastened  the  surrender.  Don  Valasco,  during  his 
government,  had  behaved  himself  very  arbitrarily, 
and  thereby  procured,  as  the  consequence  of  it,  a 
large  proportion  of  ill  will,  not  only  among  the 
townsmen,  bnt  among  the  Miquelets,  who  had, 
in  their  seal  to  King  Charles,  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Catalonia  to  the  siege  of  their  capital ; 
and  who,  on  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  sur- 
render, had  found  various  ways,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  private  avenues,  to  get  by 
night  into  the  town ;  so  that  eariy  in  the  room- 
ing they  began  to  plunder  all  that  they  knew 
enemies  to  King  Charles,  or  thought  friends  to 
the  Prince,  his  competitor. 

Their  main  design  was  upon  Valasco,  the  go- 
vemor,  whom,  if  they  could  have  get  into  their 
hands,  it  was  not  to  be  questioned,  but  as  far  as 
his  life  and  limbs  would  have  served,  they  would 
have  sufficiently  satiated  their  vengeance  upon. 
He  expected  no  less,  and  therefore  concealed 
himself  till  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  could  give 
orders  for  his  more  safe  and  private  conveyance 
by  sea  to  Alicant. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  town  all  was  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  which  the  Eari  of  Peterborow,  at  the 
very  first  hearing,  hastened  to  appease ;  with  his 
usual  alacrity  he  rode  all  alone  to  Port  St  An- 
gelo,  where  at  that  time  myself  liappened  to  be, 
and,  demanding  to  be  admitted,  the  officer  €^  the 
guard,  under  fear  and  surprise,  opened  the  wicket, 
through  which  the  Earl  entered,  and  I  after 
him. 

Scarce  had  we  gone  a  hundred  paces  when  we 
saw  a  lady  of  apparent  quality  and  indisputable 
beauty  in  a  strangle  but  most  affiscting  agony, 
flying  from  the  apprehended  fliry  of  the  Mique- 
lets ;  her  lovelv  hair  was  all  flowing  about  her 
shoulders,  which,  and  the  consternation  she  was 
in,  rather  added  to  than  anything  diminished 
fVom  the  charms  of  an  ezcesi  it  beauty.  She,  as 
is  verv  natural  to  people  in  distress,  lAade  up 
directly  to  the  Rari,  her  eyes  satisfying  her  he 
was  a  person  likely  to  give  her  all  the  protection 
she  wanted ;  and,  as  soon  as  ever  riie  came  near 
enough,  in  a  manner  that  declared  her  qnality 
before  she  spoke,  she  craved  that  protection, 
telling  him,  the  better  to  secure  it,  who  It  was 
that  asked  it.  But  the  generous  Earl  presently 
convinced  her  he  wanted  no  entreaties,  having, 
before  he  knew  her  to  bo  the  Duohess  of  Popoli, 
taken  her  by  the  hand  in  order  to  convey  her 
through  the  wicket  which  he  entered  at,  to  a 
place  of  safety  without  the  town. 

I  stayed  behind,  while  the  Eari  eotnreyed  the 
distressed  duchess  to  her  requested  asylam ;  and 
1  believe  it  was  much  the  longest  part  of  an  lieur 
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before  he  returned.  But  as  soon  as  ever  be  came 
back,  he  and  myself,  at  his  command,  repaired  to 
the  place  of  most  confusion,  which  the  extraor- 
dinary  noise  full  readily  directed  us  to,  and  wliich 
huppcned  to  be  on  the  parade  before  the  palace. 
There  it  was  that  the  Miquelets  were  making 
their  utmost  efforts  to  get  into  their  hnnds  the 
ulmost  sole  occasion  of  the  tumult,  and  the  object 
of  their  raging  fury,  the  person  of  Don  Valasco, 
the  late  governor. 

It  was  here  that  the  earl  preserved  that  go- 
vernor from  the  violent,  but  perhaps  too  just,  re- 
sentments of  the  Miquelets;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
conveyed  him  by  aea  to  Alicant.  And,  indeed, 
I  could  little  doubt  the  effect,  or  be  anything 
surprised  at  the  easiness  of  the  task,  when  1  saw, 
that  wherever  he  appeared,  the  popular  fury  was 
in  a  moment  allayed,  and  that  every  dictate  of 
that  general  was  assented  to  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  and  deference.  Valasco.  before  his 
embarkment,  had  given  orders,  in  gratitude  to 
his  preserver,  for  all  the  gates  to  be  delivered  up, 
though  short  of  the  stipulated  term ;  and  they 
were  accordingly  so  delivered,  and  our  troops  took 
possession  so  soon  as  ever  that  governor  was 
aboard  the  ship  that  was  to  convey  him  to 
Alicant. 

During  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  Brigadier  Stan- 
hope ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  as  near  the 
trenches  as  possibly  could  be  with  safety  ;  where 
he  not  only  entertained  the  chief  oiBcers  who 
ivere  upon  duty,  but  likewise  the  Catalonian 
gentlemen,  who  brought  Miquelets  to  our  assist- 
ance. I  remember  1  saw  an  old  cavalier,  having 
)iis  only  son  with  him,  who  appeared  a  fine 
young  gentleman,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  go 
into  the  tent,  in  order  to  dine  with  the  Brigadier. 
But  whilst  they  were  at  dinner,  an  unfortunate 
shot  came  from  the  bastion  of  St  Antonio,  and 
entirely  struck  off  the  head  of  the  son.  The 
father  immediately  rose  up,  first  looking  down 
upon  his  headless  child,  and  then  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  whilst  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  he  crossed  himself,  and  only  said,  "  Fiat 
voluntas  tua!"  and  bore  it  with  a  wonderful 
patience.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle,  and  truly  it 
aflects  me  now  whilst  I  am  writing. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  though  for  some  time 
after  the  revolution  he  had  been  employed  in 
civil  affairs,  returned  to  the  military  life  with 
great  satisfaction,  which  was  ever  his  inclination. 
Brigadier  Stanhope,  who  was  justly  afterwards 
created  an  earl,  did  well  deserve  this  motto, 
"  Tam  Marte  quam  Mercurio ;"  for  truly  he 
behaved,  all  the  time  he  continued  in  Spain,  as 
if  he  had  been  inspired  with  conduct,  for  the 
victory  at  Almanar  was  entirely  owing  to  him ; 
and  likewise  at  the  battle  of  Saragosa  he  distin- 
guished himself  with  great  bravery.  That  he 
had  not  success  at  Bruhega  was  not  his  fault, 
for  no  man  can  resbt  fate ;  for  it  was  decreed  by 
heaven  that  Philip  should  remain  king  of  Spain, 
and  Charles  to  be  emperor  of  Germany.  Yet 
each  of  these  monarchs  has  been  ungrateful  to 
the  instruments  which  the  Almighty  made  use  of 
to  preserve  them  upon  their  thrones;  for  one 
had  not  been  kiqg  of  Spain  but  for  France,  and 
the  other  had  not  been  emperor  but  for  England. 
Barcelona,  the  chief  place  in  Catalonia,  being 
thus  in  our  hands,  as  soon  as  the  garrison,  little 


inferior  to  our  army,  had  marched  out  with 
drums  beating,  colours  flying,  &c.,  according  to 
the  articles,  Charles  the  Third  made  his  public 
entry,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  and  received 
with  the  general  acclamations,  and  all  other  de- 
monstrations  of  joy  suitable  to  that  great  oc- 
casion. 

Some  days  after  which,  the  citizens,  far  from 
being  satiated  with  their  former  demonstrations 
of  their  duty,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  by 
proper  deputies  for  that  purpose  appointed, 
desiring  leave  to  give  more  ample  instances  of 
their  affections  in  a  public  cavalcade.  The  king 
granted  their  request,  and  the  citizens,  pursuant 
thereto,  made  their  preparations. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  king,  placed  in  a 
balcony  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow,  appeared  ready  to  honour  the  show. 
The  ceremonial,  to  speak'  nothing  figuratively, 
was  very  fine  and  grand :  those  of  the  first  rank 
made  tljeir  appearance  in  decent  order,  and  upon 
fine  horses;  and  others  under  arms,  and  in  com- 
panies, marched  with  native  gravity  and  gran- 
deur, all  saluting  his  Majesty,  as  they  passed  by, 
after  the  Spanish  manner,  which  that  Prince 
returned  with  the  movement  of  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  i  for  the  kings  of  Spain  are  not  allowed 
to  salute,  or  return  a  salute,  by  any  motion  to, 
or  of,  the  hat. 

After  these  followed  several  pageants;  the 
first  of  which  was  drawn  by  mules,  set  off  to  the 
height  with  stateliest  feathers,  and  adorned  with 
little  bells.  Upon  the  top  of  this  pageant  ap- 
peared a  man  dressed  all  in  green,  but  in  the 
likeness  of  a  dragon.  The  pageant  making  a 
stop  just  over  against  the  balcony  where  the 
king  sut,  the  dragonical  representative  diverted 
him  with  great  variety  of  dancings ;  Uie  Earl  of 
Peterborow  all  the  time  throwing  out  dollars  by 
handfuls  among  the  populace,  which  they  as 
constanty  received  with  the  loud  acclamation, 
and  repeated  cries  of  *'  Viva,  viva,  Carlos  Ter- 
ceros  !  Viva  la  Casa  d' Austria  I" 

When  that  had  played  its  part,  another  pa- 
geant, drawn  as  before,  made  a  like  full  stop 
befor*j  the  same  balcony.  On  this  was  placed  a 
very  large  cage,  or  aviary,  the  cover  of  tvhicb, 
by  springs  contrived  for  that  purpose,  imme- 
diately flew  open,  and  out  of  it  a  surprising  flight 
of  birds  of  various  colours.  These,  all  amazed 
at  their  sudden  liberty,  which  I  took  to  be  the 
emblem  intended,  hovered  a  considerable  space 
of  time  over  and  about  their  place  of  freedom, 
chirping,  singing,  and  otherwise  testifying  their 
mighty  joy  for  their  so  unexpected  enlargement. 
'  There  were  many  other  pageants ;  but  having 
little  in  them  very  remarkable,  I  have  forgot  the 
particulars.  Mevertheless,  every  one  of  them 
was  dismissed  with  the  like  acclamations  of 
Viva,  viva;"  the  whole  concluding  with  bon- 
fires and  illuminations,  common  on  sdl  such 
occasions. 

I  cannot  here  omit  one  very  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  catholic  zeal  of  that  prince,  which 
I  was  soon  after  an  eye-witness  of.  I  was  at 
that  time  in  the  fruit-market,  when  the  king, 
passing  by  in  his  coach,  the  host  (whether  by 
accident,  or  contrivance,  I  cannot  say)  was 
brought,  at  that  very  juncture,  out  of  the  great 
church,  in  order,  as  I  after  understood,  to  a  poor 
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sick  iroiiitn'k  receivinsT  the  sacrament  On 
sight  of  the  host,  the  king  came  out  of  his  coach, 
koeeled  down  in  the  street,  which  at  that  time 
l^roved  to  be  Tery  dirty,  till  the  host  passed  by ; 
rbeo  rose  up^  and  taking  the  lighted  flambeau 
from  him  who  bore  it,  he  followed  the  priest  up 
j;  a  strait  oasty  alley,  and  there  up  a  dark  ordinary 
pair  of  stairs,  where  the  poor  sick  woman  lay. 
I  j  There  he  stayed  till  the  whole  ceremony  wu  over, 
I  when,  returning  to  the  door  of  the  church,  he 
i  very  faithfully  restored  the  lighted  flambeau  to 
the  fellow  he  had  taken  it  from,  the  people  all 
I  the  while  crying  out,  **  Viva,  viva !"  an  acdama- 
I  tioa,  we  may  imagine,  intended  to  his  zeal,  as 
I   well  as  his  person. 

I     Another  remarkable  accident,  of  a  much  more 

moml  nature,  I  must,  in  justice  to  the  tern- 

,  perance  of  that,  in  this  truly  inimitable  people, 

I  recite.    1  was  one  day  walking  in  one  of  the 

'  most  populous  streets  of  that  city,  where  I  found 

an  uncommon  concourse  of  people  of  all  sorts 

'  got  together;  and  imagining  so  great  a  crowd 

'  could  not  be  assembled  on  a  small  occasion,  I 

j  preacd  in  among  the  rest ;  and,  after  a  good  deal 

of  strolling  and  difficulty,  reached  into  the  ring 

I  and  centre  of  that  mixed  multitude.     But  how 

,  did  I  blush,  with  what  confusion  did  I  appear, 

I  when  I  found  one  of  my  own  countrymen,  a 

'  drunken  grenadier,  the  attractive  loadstone  of  oil 

the  high  and  low  mob,  and  the  butt  of  all  their 

laerriinent  1    It  will  be  easily  imagined  to  be  a 

,  thing  not  a  little  surprising  to  one  of  our  country, 

i  to  6nd  that  a  drunken  man  should  be  such  a 

wonderful  sight :    however,  the  witty  sarcasms 

that  were  then  by  high  and  low  thrown  upon 

that  senseless  creature,  and,  as  I  interpreted 

matters,  me  in  bim,  were  so  pungent,  that  if  I 

did  not  curse  my  curiosity,  I  thought  it  best  to 

withdraw  myself  as  flist  as  legs  could  carry  me 

away. 

Barcelona  being  now  under  King  Charles,  the 
towns  of  Gironne,  Tarragona,  Tortosa,  and 
Urida,  immediately  declared  for  him ;  to  every 
one  of  which  engineers  being  ordered,  it  was  my 
lot  to  be  sent  to  Tortosa.  This  town  is  situaUd 
00  the  side  of  the  river  Ebro,  over  which  there 
is  a  fair  and  famous  bridge  of  boats.  The  waters 
of  this  river  are  always  of  a  dirty  red  colour, 
somewhat  fouler  than  our  moorish  waters ;  yet 
it  ii  the  only  water  the  inhabitants  drink,  or 
covet  to  drink  ;  and  every  house  providing  for 
its  own  convenience  cisterns  to  preserve  it  in,  by 
a  few  hours*  standing  it  becomes  as  clear  as  the 
clearest  rock  water,  but  as  soft  as  milk.  In 
^bort,  for  softness,  brightness,  and  pleasantness 
of  taste,  the  natives  prefer  it  to  all  the  waters  in 
the  world;  and  I  must  declare  in  favour  of 
,  ibeir  opinion,  that  none  ever  pleased  mc  like  it. 

This  town  was  of  the  greater  moment  to  our 
:  army,  as  opening  a  passage  into  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  on  one  side,  and  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
OD  the  other,  and  being  of  itself  toierably  de- 
ftfDtiblc,  in  human  appearance  might  probably 
repay  a  little  care  and  charge  in  its  repair  and 
improvement.  Upon  this  employ  was  I  ap- 
pointed, and  thus  was  I  busied,  tUl  the  arrival  of 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow  with  his  little  army,  in 
order  to  march  to  Valencia,  the  capital  of  that 
I  province.  Here  he  left  in  garrison  Colonel  Hans 
Hamilton's  regiment;   the  place,  nevertheless, 


was  under  the  command  of  a  Spanish  governor, 
appointed  by  King  Charles. 

While  the  earl  stayed  a  few  days  at  this  place, 
under  expectation  of  the  promised  succours  from 
Barcelona,  he  received  a  praprio  (or  express) 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  full  of  excuses,  instead 
offerees.  And  yet  the  very  same  letter.  In  a 
paradoxical  manner,  commanded  him,  at  all 
events,  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Santo  Mattheo, 
where  Colonel  Jones  commanded,  and  which  was 
then  under  siege  by  the  Conde  de  los  Torres 
(as  was  the  report),  with  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand men.  The  Earl  of  Peterborow  could  not 
muster  above  one  thousand  foot,  and  above  two 
hundred  horse ;  a  small  foroe  to  make  an  attempt 
of  that  nature  upon  such  a  superior  power ;  yet 
the  earrs  vivacity  (as  will  be  occasionally  further 
observed  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs)  never 
much  regarded  numbers,  so  there  was  but  room, 
by  any  stratagem,  to  hope  for  success.  True  it 
is,  for  his  greater  encouragement  and  consola- 
tion, the  same  letter  intimated  that  a  great  con- 
course  of  the  country  people  being  up  in  arms, 
to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  in  favour  of 
King  Charles,  and  wanting  only  officers,  the 
enterprise  would  be  easy,  and  unattended  with 
much  danger.  But,  upon  maturo  inquiry,  tlie 
earl  found  that  great  bo^y  of  men  all  ta  nuhibu*  ; 
and  that  the  Conde,  in  the  plain  truth  of  the 
matter,  was  much  stronger  than  the  letter  at 
first  represented. 

Santo  Mattheo  was  a  place  of  known  im- 
portance ;  and  that  from  its  situation,  which  cut 
off  all  commuuication  between  Catalonia  and 
Valencia ;  and,  consequently,  should  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  earrs  design  upon 
the  latter  must  inevitably  have  been  postponed. 
It  must  be  granted,  the  commands  for  attempting 
the  relief  of  it  were  pressing  and  peremptory; 
nevertheless,  the  earl  was  very  conscious  to  him- 
self that,  as  the  promised  reinforcements  were 
suspended,  his  officers  would  not  approve  of  the 
attempt  upon  the  foot  of  such  vast  inequalities ; 
and  their  own  declared  sentiments  soon  con- 
firmed the  dictates  of  the  earl's  reason.  He, 
therefore,  addresses  himself  to  those  officers 
in  a  different  manner :  he  told  them,  he  only 
desired  they  would  be  passive,  and  leave  it  to 
him  to  work  his  own  way.  Accordmgly,  the 
carl  found  out,  and  hired  two  Spanish  spies,  for 
whose  fidelity  (as  his  great  precaution  always  led 
him  to  do)  be  took  sufficient  security ;  and  dis- 
patched them  with  a  letter  to  Colonel  Jones, 
governor  of  the  place,  intinuitiDg  his  readiness, 
as  well  as  ability,  to  relieve  him  ;  and,  above  all, 
exhorting  him  to  have  the  Miquelets  in  the  town 
ready,  on  sight  of  his  troops,  to  issue  out,  pursue, 
and  plunder ;  since  that  would  be  all  they  would- 
have  to  do,  and  all  he  would  expect  at  their 
hands.  The  spies  were  dispatched  accordingly ; 
and,  pursuant  to  instructional  one  betrayed  and 
discovered  the  other,  who  had  the  letter  in 
charge  to  deliver  to  Colonel  Jones ;  the  earl,  to 
carry  on  the  feint,  having  in  the  meantime,  by 
dividing  his  troops,  and  marching  secretly  over 
the  mountains,  drawn  his  men  together,  so  as  to 
make  their  appearance  on  the  height  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  mountain,  little  more  than  cannon-shot 
from  the  enemy' s  camp.  The  tale  of  the  spies 
was  fully  confirmed,  and  the  Conde  (though  an 
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able  general)  marched  off  with  some  precipita- 
tion with  his  army  ;  and  by  that  means  the  earVs 
smaller  number  of  twelve  hundred  had  liberty  to 
march  into  the  town  without  interruption.  I 
must  not  let  slip  an  action  of  Colonel  Jones's  just 
before  the  earl's  delivery  of  them.  The  Condc, 
for  want  of  artillery,  had  set  his  miners  to  work ; 
and  the  Colonel,  finding  they  had  made  some 
dangerous  advances,  turned  the  course  of  a 
rivulet,  that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  town, 
in  upon  them,  and  made  them  quit  a  work  they 
thought  was  brought  to  perfection. 

Santo  Mattheo  being  relieved,  as  I  have  said, 
the  earl,  though  he  h.<td  so  far  rained  his  ends, 
left  not  the  flying  enemy  without  a  feint  of 
pursuit ;  with  such  caution,  nevertheless,  that  in 
case  they  should  happen  to  be  better  informed  of 
his  weakness,  he  might  have  a  resource  either 
back  again  to  Santo  Mattheo,  or  to  Vinaros  on 
the  sea-side ;  or  some  other  place,  as  occasion 
might  require.  But  having  just  before  received 
fresh  advice  that  the  reinforcements  he  expected 
were  anew  countermanded,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  had  increased  his  troops  to  twelve 
thousand  men,  the  officers,  not  enough  elated 
with  the  last  success  to  adventure  upon  new 
experiments,  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  t6 
advise  the  earl,  who  had  just  before  received  a 
discretionary  commission  in  lieu  of  troops,  so  to 
post  the  forces  under  him  as  not  to  be  cut  off 
from  being  able  to  assist  the  king  in  person,  or 
to  march  to  the  defence  of  Catalonia  In  case  of 
necessity. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  of  the  council  of 
war,  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  though  still  intent 
upon  his  expedition  into  Valencia,  (which  had 
been  afresh  commanded,  even  while  his  supplies 
were  countermanded,)  orders  his  foot,  in  a  truly 
bad  condition,  by  tedious  marches  day  and  night 
over  the  mountains,  to  Vinaros;  and  with  his 
two  hundred  horse,  set  out  to  prosecute  his  pre- 
tended design  of  pursuing  the  flying  enemy ; 
resolved,  if  possible,  notwithstanding  all  seem- 
ingiy  desperate  circumstances,  to  perfect  the 
security  of  that  capital. 

To  that  purpose,  the  earl,  with  his  small  body 
of  patrolers,  went  on  frightening  the  enemy,  till 
they  came  under  the  walls  of  Nules,  a  town  for- 
tifled  with  the  best  walls,  regular  towers,  and  in 
the  best  repair  of  any  in  that  kingdom.  But 
even  here,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  earPs 
forlorn  (if  they  might  not  properly  at  that  time 
all  have  passed  under  that  character),  under  the 
same  panic  they  left  that  fencible  town,  with  only 
one  thousand  of  the  town's  people,  well  armed, 
for  the  defence  of  it.  Yet  was  it  scarce  to  be 
imagined  that  the  earl,  with  his  small  body  of 
two  hundred  horse,  should  be  able  to  gain  admis- 
sion; or,  indeed,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
attempt  it  But,  bold  as  the  undertaking  was, 
his  good  genius  went  along  with  him ;  and  so 
good  a  genius  was  it  that  it  rarely  left  him 
without  a  good  effect.  He  had  been  told  the 
day  before  that  the  enemy,  on  leaving  Nules, 
had  got  possession  of  Villa  Real,  where  they  put 
all  to  the  sword.  IV  hat  would  have  furnished 
another  with  terror,  inspired  his  lordship  with  a 
thought  as  fortunate  as  it  was  successful.  The 
earl  rides  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town  at  the 
head  of  his  party,  and  peremptorily  demands  the 


chief  magistrate,  or  a  priest,  immediately  to  be 
sent  out  to  hfan  ;  and  that  under  penalty  of  being 
all  put  to  the  sword,  and  used  as  the  enemy  had 
used  those  at  Villa  Real  the  day  or  two  before. 
The  troops,  that  had  so  lately  left  the  place,  had 
left  behind  them  more  terror  than  men ;  which, 
together  witif  the  peremptory  demand  of  the 
earl,  soon  produced  some  priests  to  wait  upon 
the  general.  By  their  readiness  to  obey,  the 
earl  very  justly  imagined  fear  to  be  the  motive ; 
wherefore,  to  improve  their  terror,  he  only 
allowed  them  six  minutes*  time  to  resolve  upon  a 
surrender,  telling  them,  that  otherwise,  so  soon 
as  his  artillery  was  come  up,  he  would  lay  them 
under  the  utmost  extremities.  The  priests  re- 
turned with  this  melancholy  message  into  the 
place  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  gates 
were  thrown  open.  Upon  the  earl's  entrance,  he 
found  two  hundred  horse,  which  were  the  original 
of  his  lordship's  forming  that  body  of  hor^e, 
which  afterwards  proved  the  saving  of  Valencia. 

The  news  of  the  taking  of  Nules  soon  overtook 
the  flying  enemy,  and  so  increased  the  appre- 
hensions of  their  danger,  that  they  renewed  their 
march  the  same  day,  though  what  they  had 
taken  before  would  have  satisfied  them  much 
better  without  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl 
was  so  well  pleased  with  his  success,  that,  leaving 
the  enemy  to  fly  before  their  fears,  he  made  a 
short  turn  towards  Castillon  de  la  Plana,  a  con- 
siderable, but  open  town,  where  his  lordship  fur- 
nished himself  with  four  hundred  horses  more ; 
and  all  this  under  the  assurance  that  his  troops 
were  driving  the  enemy  before  them  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Hence  he  sent  orders  to  Colonel 
Pierce's  regiment  at  Vinaros  to  meet  him  at 
Oropesa,  a  place  at  no  great  distance ;  where, 
when  they  came,  they  were  very  pleasingly  sur- 
prised at  their  being  well  mounted,  and  furnished 
with  all  accoutrements  necessary.  After  which, 
leaving  them  cantoned  in  walled  towns,  where 
they  could  not  be  disturbed  without  artillery, 
that  indefatigable  general,  leaving  them  full 
orders,  went  on  his  way  towards  Tortosa. 

At  Vinaros  the  earl  met  with  advice,  that  the 
Spanish  militia  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  were 
assembled,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's 
march  at  least  into  that  country.  Upon  which, 
collecting,  as  fast  as  he  could,  the  whole  corps 
together,  the  earl  resolved  to  penetrate  into 
Valencia  directly;  notwithstanding  this  whole 
collected  body  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
six  hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  foot. 

But  there  was  a  strong  pass  over  a  river,  just 
under  the  walls  of  Molviedro,  which  must  be 
first  disputed  and  taken.  This,  Brigadier  Ma- 
honi,  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  had  taken  care  to 
secure.  Molviedro,  though  not  very  strong,  is  a 
walled  town,  very  populous  of  itself;  and  had  in 
it,  besides  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men,  most 
of  Mahoni's  dragoons.  It  lies  at  the  very  bottom 
of  a  high  hill,  on  the  upper  part  whereof  they 
show  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous  Sagnntum ; 
famous  sure  to  eternity,  if  letters  shall  last  so 
long,  for  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  a  negligent  con- 
federate, against  an  implacable  enemy.  Here 
yet  appear  the  visible  vestigia  of  awful  antiquity, 
in  half  standing  arches,  and  the  yet  unlevelled 
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iraiit  ind  iowtn  of  that  once  celebrated  eitr. 
I  eoald  dot  but  look  upon  all  these  with  the 
Bfn  of  doftpite,  in  regard  to  their  enemy  Han« 
oibal ;  with  those  of  disdain,  in  respect  to  the 
aoeottimon  and  unaccountable  supineness  of  its 
oofifederatet,  the  Romans;  but  with  those  of 
feneration  aa  to  the  memory  of  a  glorious  people, 
who«  rather  than  stand  reproached  with  a  breach 
of  fidtii,  or  the  brand  of  cowardice,  cbose  to 
Mcrifioe  themselves,  their  wives,  children,  and  all 
that  was  dear  to  them,  in  the  flames  of  their 
eipiriog  dty. 

In  Molviedro,  as  I  said  before,  Mahoni  eom- 
manded,  with  eight  hundred  men,  besides  in- 
habitants ;  which,  together  with  our  having  but 
little  artillery,  induced  the  officers,  under  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow,  reasonably  enough  to  ima- 
gfine  and  declare  that  there  could  be  no  visible 
appearance  of  surmounting  such  difficulties.  The 
carl,  nevertheless,  instead  of  indulging  such  des- 
pondencies, gave  them  hope,  that  what  strength 
served  not  to  accomplish,  art  might  possibly 
obtain.  To  that  purpose,  he  proposed  an  inter- 
view between  himself  and  Mahoni,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  an  officer  with  a  trumpet  to  intimate 
bis  desire.  The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the 
earl  having  previouslv  stationed  his  troops  to 
advantage,  and  his  little  artillery  at  a  convenient 
distance,  with  ordeVs  they  should  appjear  on  a 
ilow  march  on  the  side  of  a  rising  hill,  during 
the  time  of  conference,  went  to  the  place  ap* 
pointed ;  only,  aa  had  been  stipulated,  attended 
with  a  small  party  of  horse.  When  they  were 
met,  the  earl  first  offered  all  he  coold  to  engage 
Mahoni  to  the  interest  of  King  Charles;  pro- 
posing some  things  extravagant  enough  (as 
Maboni  himself  some  time  iJier  told  me)  to 
stagger  the  faith  of  a  catholic  ;  but  all  to  little 
purpose;  Mahoni  was  inflexible,  which  obliged 
the  earl  to  new  measures. 

Whereupon  the  earl  frankly  told  him,  that  he 
ooald  not,  however,  but  esteem  the  confidence 
he  bad  pat  in  him  ;  and  therefore,  to  make  some 
retaliation,  be  was  ready  to  put  it  in  his  power 
to  avoid  the  barbarities  lately  executed  at  Villa 
Real.  «  My  relation  to  you,*'  continued  the 
general,  *'  inclines  me  to  spare  a  town  under 
your  command.  You  see  how  near  my  forces 
are,  and  can  hardly  doubt  our  soon  being  mas- 
ters of  the  place :  what  1  would  therefore  qffer 
I  you,**  said  the  earl,  "  is  a  capitulation,  that  my 
incHoation  may  be  held  in  conotenanco  by  my 
honour.  Barbarities,  however  justified  by  ex- 
ample,  are  my  utter  aversion,  and  against  my 
natore;  and  to  testify  so  much,  together  with 
my  gooid  will  to  your  person,  was  the  main  intent 
of  this  interview.** 

This  frankness  so  far  prevailed  on  Mahoni, 
that  he  agreed  to  return  an  answer  in  half  an 
hour.  Accordingly,  an  answer  was  returned  by 
t  Spanish  officer,  and  a  capitulation  agreed 
upon ;  the  earl  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
to  bring  over  that  officer  to  King  Charles,  on 
much  the  same  topics  he  used  with  Mahoni. 
But  finding  this  equally  fruitless,  whether  it  was 
that  he  tadtly  reproached  the  officer  with  a  want 
of  consideration  in  neglecting  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  commander,  or  what  else,  he  cre- 
ated in  that  officer  such  a  jealousy  of  Mahoni, 


that  was  afterwards  very  serviceable  to  him  in 
his  further  design. 

To  forward  which  to  a  good  issue*  the  earl 
immediately  made  choice  of  two  dragoons,  who, 
upon  promise  of  promotion,  undertook  to  go  as 
spies  to  the  Duke  of  Aroos,  whose  forces  lay  not 
far  off,  on 'the  other  side  a  large  plain,  which  the 
earl  must  unavoidably  pass,  and  which  would 
inevitably  be  attended  with  almost  insuperable 
dangers,  if  there  attacked  by  a  force  so  much 
superior.  Those  spies,  according  to  instructions, 
were  to  discover  to  the  duke  that  they  over- 
heard the  conifereflce  between  the  eafi  and  Ma- 
honi, and  at  the  same  time  saw  a  considerable 
number  of  pistoles  delivered  into  Mahoni's  hands, 
large  promises  passing  at  that  instant  recipro. 
caliy ;  but,  above  all,  that  the  earl  had  recom- 
mended to  him  the  procuring  the  march  of  the 
duke  over  the  plain  between  them.  The  spies 
went  and  delivered  all  according  to  concert; 
concluding,  before  the  duke,  that  they  would  ask 
no  rewai^,  but  undergo  any  punishment,  if 
Mahoni  did  not  very  soon  send  to  the  duke  a 
request  to  march  over  the  plain,  in  order  to  put 
the  concerted  plot  in  execution.  It  was  not  long 
alter  this  pretended  discovery  before  Maboni 
did  send  indeed  an  oflker  to  the  duke,  desiring 
I  the  march  of  his  forces  over  the  plain  ;  but,  in 
reality,  to  obstruct  the  earl's  passage,  which  he 
knew  very  well  must  be  that  and  no  other  way. 
However,  the  duke  being  prepossessed  by  the 
spies,  and  what  those  S^nish  officers  that  at 
first  escaped  had  before  infused,  took  things  in 
their  sense;  and  as  soon  as  Mahoni,  who  was 
forced  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  over  the  plain 
before  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  arrived  at  his 
camp,  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  sent  to 
Madrid.  The  dnke  having  thus  imbibed  the 
venom,  and  taken  the  alarm,  immediately  de- 
camped in  confusion,  and  took  a  different  rente 
than  at  first  he  intended ;  leaving  that  once  for- 
midable  plain  open  to  the  earl,  without  an  enemy 
to  obstruct  him.  In  some  little  time  after  be 
arrived  at  Madrid,  Mahoni  made  his  innocence 
appear,  and  was  created  a  general;  while  the 
!  Duke  of  Arcos  was  recalled  from  his  post  of 
.  honour. 

The  day  after  we  arrived  at  Valencia,  the 
gates  of  which  fine  city  were  set  open  to  us  with 
the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy.  I  called  it  a 
fine  city,  but  sure  it  richly  deserves  a  brighter 
epithet ;  since  it  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
Spaniards,  that  **  the  pleasures  of  Valencia  would 
make  a  Jew  forget  Jerusalem.**  It  Is  most 
sweetly  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  plain,  and 
within  half  a  league  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  never  wants  any  of  the  frngrancles  of  nature, 
and  always  has  something  to  delight  the  most 
curious  eye.  It  is  famous  to  a  proverb  for  fine 
women ;  but  as  infamous,  and  only  in  that  so,  for 
the  race  of  bravoes,  the  common  companions  of 
the  ladies  of  pleasure  in  this  country.  These 
wretches  are  so  case-hardened,  they  will  conraiit 
ja  murder  for  a  dollar,  though  they  mn  thehr 
I  country  for  it  when  they  have  done.  Not  that 
.other  parts  of  this  nation  are  uninfested  with  this 
sort  of  animals ;  but  here  their  numbers  are  so 
great,  that  if  a  catalogue  was  to  be  taken  of  those 
:  in  other  parts  of  that  countrv,  perhaps  nine  In  ten 
I  would  be  found  by  birth  to  be  of  this  proviooe. 
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But  to  proceed :  though  the  citizens,  and  all 
lorU  of  people,  were  redundant  in  their  various 
expressions  of  joy,  for  an  entry  so  surprising,  and 
utterly  lost  to  their  expectation,  whatever  it  was 
to  their  wishes,  the  earl  had  a  secret  concern  for 
the  public,  which  lay  gnawing  at  his  heart,  and 
which  yet  be  was  forced  to  conceal.     He  knew 
that  he  had  not  four  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
place,  and  not  powder  or  ammunition  for  those, 
nor  any  provisions  laid  in  for  any  thing  like  a 
siege.     On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  without 
were  upwards  of  seven  thousand,  with  a  body  of  I 
four  thousand  more,  not  fifteen  leagues  off,  on ' 
their  march   to  join  them.     Add  to  this,  the  | 
Mare^chal  de  Thesse  was  no  farther  off  than  i 
Madrid,  a  very  few  days*  march  from  Valencia ; 
a  short  way  indeed  for  the  earl  (who,  as  was 
said  before,  was  wholly  unprovided  for  a  siege,  | 
which  was  reported  to  be  the  sole  end  of  the  i 
Mareschal's  moving  that  way).     But  the  earl's 
never-failing  genius  resolved  again  to  attempt 
that  by  art,  which  the  strength  of  his  forces, 
utterly  disallowed  him ;  and  in  the  first  place,  I 
his  intelligence  telling  him  that  sixteen  twenty- 1 
four  pounders,  with  stores  and  ammunition  an- 
swerable  for  a  siege,  were  shipi>ed  off  for  the 
enemy's  service  at  Alicant,  the  earl  forthwith  lays 
a  design,  and  with  his  usual  success  intercepts 
them  all,  supplying  that  way  his  own  necessities , 
at  the  expence  of  the  enemy.  { 

The  four  thousand  men  ready  to  reinforce  the 


under  the  command  of  a  Mareichal  of  Fraooe 
began  his  march  towards  Catalonia*  with  all  the 
troops  that  he  could  gather  together,  leaving  in 
Valencia  a  small  body  of  foot,  such  as  in  that 
exigence  could  best  be  spared.  The  whole  body 
thus  collected  made  very  little  more  than  two 
thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse ;  yet  reso- 
lutely with  these  he  sets  out  for  Barcelona,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which,  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived, he  took  care  to  post  himself  and  his  dimi- 
nutive army  in  the  mountains  which  environ  that 
city;  where  he  not  only  secured  them  against 
the  enemy,  but  found  himself  in  a  capacity  of 
putting  himself  under  perpetual  alarms.  Nor 
was  the  marescha),  with  his  great  army,  capable  of 
returning  the  earl's  compliment  of  disturbance ; 
since  he  himself,  every  six  or  eight  hours,  put 
his  troops  into  such  a  varying  situation,  that 
always,  when  most  arduously  sought,  he  was 
farthest  off  from  being  found.  In  this  manner 
the  general  bitterly  harassed  the  troops  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  these  means  struck  a  perpetual 
terror  into  the  besiegers.  Nor  did  he  only  this 
way  annoy  the  enemy  ;  the  precautions  he  had 
used,  and  the  measures  he  had  taken  in  other 
places,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  return  to 
Madrid,  though  the  invidious  endeavoured  to 
bury  them  in  oblivion,  having  equally  contributed 
to  the  driving  of  the  mareschal  of  France,  and  his 
catholic  king,  out  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
But  to  go  on  with  the  siege :  the  breaches  in 


troops  nearer  Valencia,  were  the  next  point  to  ,  [  the  walls  of  that  city,  during  its  siege  by  the  earl, 
be  undertaken ;  but  hie  labor,  hoc  opuM ;  since  had  been  put  into  tolerable  repair ;  but  those  of 
the  greater  body  under  the  Conde  de  las  Torres '  I  Monjouick,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  as  much 


(who,  with  Mahoni,  was  now  reinstated  in  his 
post)  lay  between  the  earl  and  those  troops 
intended  to  be  dispersed.  And  what  enhanced 
the  difficulty,  the  river  Xucar  must  be  passed 
in  almost  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Great  disad* 
vantages  as  these  were,  they  did  not  discourage 
the  earl.     He  detached  by  night  four  hundred 


neglected.  However,  the  garrison  made  shift  to 
hold  out  a  battery  of  twenty-three  days,  with  no 
less  than  fifty  pieces  of  cannon;  when,  after  a 
loss  of  the  enemy  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
men  (a  moiety  of  the  army  employed  against  it 
when  the  earl  took  it)  they  were  forced  to  sur- 
render  at  discretion.     And  this  cannot  but  merit 


horse  and  eight  hundred  foot,  who  marched  with  .  our  observation,  that  a  place  which  the  English 
such  hasty  silence,  that  they  surprised  that  great    general  took  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  and 


body,  routed  them,  and  brought  into  Valencia 
six  hundred  prisoners  very  safely,  nothwithstand- 
ing  they  were  obliged,  under  the  same  night 
covert,  to  pass  very  near  a  body  of  three  thousand 
of  the  enemy's  horse.  Such  a  prodigious  victory 
would  hardly  have  gained  credit  in  that  city,  if 
the  prisoners  brought  in  had  not  been  living 
witnesses  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the  triumph. 
The  Conde  de  las  Torres,  upon  these  two  military 
rebuffs  drew  off  to  a  more  convenient  distance, 
and  left  the  earl  a  little  more  at  ease  in  his  new 
quarters. 

Here  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  made  his  residence 
for  some  time.  He  was  extremely  well  beloved ; 
his  affable  behaviour  exacted  as  much  from  all ; 


with  very  inconsiderable  loss,  afforded  the  mares« 
chal  of  France  a  resistance  of  twenty- three  days. 
Upon  the  taking  of  Fort  Monjouick,  the 
Mareschal  de  Thess  gave  immediate  orders  for 
batteries  to  be  raised  against  the  town.  Those 
orders  were  put  in  execution  with  all  expedition ; 
and  at  the  same  time  his  army  fortified  them* 
selves  with  such  entrenchments  as  would  have 
ruined  the  eari*s  former  little  army  to  have 
raised,  or  his  present  much  lesser  army  to  ha\'e 
attempted  the  forcing  them.  However,  they 
sufficiently  demonstrated  their  apprehensions  of 
that  watchful  general,  who  lay  hovering  over 
their  heads  upon  the  mountains.  Their  main 
effort  was  to  make  a  breach  between  Port  St 


and  he  preserved  such  a  good  correspondence , '  Antonio  and  that  breach  whieh  our  forces  had 


with  the  priests  and  the  ladies,  that  he  never 
failed  of  the  most  early  and  best  intelligence ;  a 
thing  by  no  means  to  'be  slighted  in  the  common 
course  of  life,  but  much  more  commendable  and 
necessary  in  a  general,  with  so  small  on  army,  at 
open  war,  and  in  the  heart  of  his  enemy's 
country. 

The  earl,  by  this  means,  some  small  time 
after,  receiving  early  intelligence  that  King  Philip 
was  actually  on  his  march  to  Barcelona,  with  an 
army  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  *  < 


made  the  year  before ;  to  effect  which,  they  took 
care  to  ply  them  very  diligently  both  from  cannon 
and  mortars ;  and  in  some  few  days  their  appli- 
cation was  answered  with  a  praciicable  breach 
for  a  storm;  which,  however,  was  prudently 
deferred  for  some  time,  and  that  through  fear  of 
the  earl's  falling  on  the  back  of  them  whenever 
they  should  attempt  it;  which,  consequently, 
they  were  sensible,  might  put  them  into  some 
dangerous  dis^)rder. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  Earl  of  Peterborow 
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resolved  to  put  in  practice  the  resolution  he  had 
tome  time  before  concerted  within  himself.  About 
nioe  or  ten  days  before  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
be  bad  received  an  express  from  Brigadier  Stan- 
hope (who  was  aboard  Sir  John  Leake's  fleet  ap« 
pointed  for  the  reh'ef  of  the  place,  with  the  rein- 
forcements from  England),  acquainting  the  earl 
that  he  had  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  pre- 
tail  on  the  admiral  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
fo  Barcelona ;  but  that  the  admiral,  however, 
persisted  in  a  positive  resolution  not  to  attempt 
the  French  fleet  before  that  place  under  the 
Connt  de  Tbolouse  till  the  ships  were  joined  him 
which  were  expected  from  Ireland,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Bing.  True  it  was,  the 
fleet  under  Admiral  Leake  was  of  equal  strength 
with  that  under  the  French  admiral ;  but,  jealous 
of  the  informations  he  had  received,  and  too  ready 
to  conclude  that  people  ia  distress  were  apt  to 
make  representations  too  much  in  their  own 
favour,  he  held  himself,  in  point  of  discretion, 
obliged  not  to  hazard  the  queen's  ships  when  a 
reinforcement  of  both  cleaner  and  larger  were 
aoder  dally  expectation. 

This  unhappy  chrcumstance,  notwithstanding 
oil  former  glorious  deliverances,  had  almost 
brought  the  carl  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and,  to 
increase  it,  the  earl  every  day  received  such  com- 
mands from  the  king  within  the  place,  as  must 
have  sacriBced  his  few  forces  without  the  least 
probability  of  succeeding.  Those  all  tended  to 
his  forcing  his  way  Into  the  town ;  when,  in  all 
human  appearance,  not  one  man  of  all  that  should 
make  the  attempt  could  have  done  it  with  any 
hope  or  prospect  of  surviving.  The  French  were 
strongly  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
distant  two  miles  from  Barcelona :  towards  the 
bottom  of  those  hills  the  avenues  into  the  plain 
were  possessed  and  fortified  by  great  detachments 
from  the  enemy's  army.  From  all  which  it  will 
be  evident  that  no  attempt  could  be  made  vrith. 
out  giving  the  enemy  time  to  draw  together  what 
body  of  foot  they  pleased.  Or  supposing  it  feasi- 
ble,  under  all  these  difficult  circumstances,  for 
some  of  them  to  have  forced  their  passage,  the 
remainder  that  should  have  been  so  lucky  to  have 
escaped  their  foot  would  have  found  themselves 
exposed  in  open  field  to  a  pursuit  of  four  thou- 
laad  horse  and  dragoons,  and  that  for  two  mOes 
together,  when,  in  case  of  their  inclosing  them, 
the  bravest  troops  in  the  world,  under  such  a 
Btoatioo,  would  have  found  it  their  best  way  to 
hare  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  when  Brigadier  Stanhope  sent 
that  express  to  the  earl,  which  I  just  now  men- 
tioned,  be  assured  him  in  the  samo  that  he  would 
use  bis  utmost  diligence,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to 
let  him  have  timely  notice  of  the  conjunction  of 
the  fleets,  which  was  now  all  they  had  to  depend 
apon;  adding,  withal,  thnt  if  the  earl  should 
at  any  time  receive  a  letter  or  paper,  though 
directed  to  nobody,  and  with  nothing  in  it  but  a 
half  sheet  of  paper  cut  in  the  middle,  he,  the 
earl,  might  certainly  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
two  fleets  were  joined  and  making  the  best  of 
thefr  way  for  Barcelona.  It  will  easily  be  ima- 
gmed  the  express  was  to  be  well  paid ;  and  being 
sensible  that  he  ran  little  or  no  hazard  in 
.  .         of  blank  paper,  he  undertook  it, 

tad  as  wrtnnately  arrived  with  it  to  the  earl  at 


a  moment  when  chagrin  and  despair  might  have 
hurried  him  to  some  resolution  that  might  have 
proved  fatal.  The  messenger  himself,  however, 
knew  nothing  of  the  joining  of  the  fleets,  or  the 
meaning  of  his  message. 

As  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  received 
this  welcome  messoge  from  Brigadier  Stanhope, 
he  marched  the  very  same  night,  with  his  whole 
little  body  of  forces,  to  a  town  on  the  sea-shore, 
called  Sigeth.  No  person  guessed  the  reason 
of  his  march,  or  knew  anything  of  what  the 
intent  of  it  was.  The  officers,  as  formerly, 
obeyed  vrithout  inquiry ;  for  they  were  led  to  it 
by  so  many  unaccountable  varieties  of  success, 
that  affiance  became  a  second  nature,  both-  in 
officer  and  soldier. 

The  town  of  Sigeth  was  about  seven  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Barcelona  ;  where,  as  soon 
as  the  earl  with  his  forces  arrived,  he  took  care 
to  secure  all  the  small  fishing- boats,  feluccas, 
and  satt^es ;  nay,  in  a  word,  every  machine  in 
which  he  could  transport  any  of  his  men ;  so  that 
in  two  days  time  he  had  got  together  a  number 
sufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  oil  his  foot. 

But  a  day  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English  fleet  off  Sigeth,  the  officers  of  his  troops 
were  under  a  strange  consternation  at  a  resolu- 
tion their  general  hiud  taken.  Impatient  of  delay, 
and  fearful  of  the  fleets  passing  by  without  his 
knowledge,  the  earl  summoued  them  together  a 
little  before  night,  at  which  time  he  discovered 
to  the  whole  assembly,  that  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  endeavour  to  get  aboard  the  English 
fleet;  and  that,  if  possible,  before  the  French 
scouts  should  be  able  to  make  any  discovery  of 
their  strength :  that,  flnding  himself  of  no  further 
use  on  shore,  having  already  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  for  their  transportation  and  security, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  his  orders, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Barcelona  in 
the  vessels  which  he  had  provided  for  them  :  that 
they  might  do  this  in  peifect  security  when  they 
saw  the  English  fleet  pass  by  ;  or,  if  they  should 
pass  by  in  the  night,  an  engagement  with  the 
French,  which  would  be  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, would  give  them  sufficient  notice  what 
they  had  to  do  further. 

This  declaration,  instead  of  satisfying,  made 
the  officers  ten  times  more  curious  ;  but  when 
they  saw  their  general  going,  with  a  resolution 
to  lie  out  all  night  at  sea,  in  an  open  boat,  at- 
tended with  only  one  officer,  and  understood 
tlmt  he  faitended  to  row  out  in  bis  felucca  five  or 
six  leagues*  distance  from  the  shore,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expressed  what  amazement  and  concern 
surprised  them  all.  Mr  Crow,  the  Queen's 
minister,  and  others,  expressed  a  particular  dis- 
like and  uneasiness  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the 
earl  had  resolved  upon  it.  Aceordingly,  at  night 
he  put  out  to  sea  in  his  open  felucca,  all  which 
he  spent  five  leagues  from  shore,  with  no  other 
company  than  one  captain  and  his  rowers. 

In  the  morning,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all, 
officers  and  others,  the  earl  came  again  to  land ; 
and  immediately  began  to  put  his  men  into  the 
several  vessels  which  lay  ready  in  port  for  that 
purpose.  But  at  night  their  amaze  was  renewed, 
when  they  found  their  general  ready  to  put  in 
execution  his  old  resolution,  in  the  same  equi- 
page, and  with  the  same  attendance.     Accord- 
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ingly,  he  again  felacca*d  himself,  and  they  taw 
him  no  more  till  they  were  landed  on  the  Mole 
in  Barcelona. 

When  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  flrat  engaged 
himself  in  the  expedition  to  Spain,  he  proposed 
to  the  Queen  and  her  ministry,  that  Admiral 
Shovel  might  be  joined  in  commission  with  him 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  But  this  yonr, 
when  the  fleet  came  through  the  Straits  under 
Vice-Admiral  Leake,  the  Queen  had  sent  a  com- 
mission to  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  for  the  full 
command,  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  come 
aboard  in  person.  This  it  was  that  made  the 
general  endeavour,  at  all  hazards,  to  get  aboard 
the  fleet  by  night ;  for  he  was  apprehensive,  and 
the  sequel  proved  his  apprehensions  too  well 
grounded,  that  Admiral  Leake  would  make  his 
appearance  with  the  whole  body  of  the  fleet, 
which  made  near  twice  the  number  of  the  ships 
of  the  enemy  ;  in  which  case  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Count  de  Tholouse,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  French  scouts  should  give  notice  of  our 
strength,  would  cut  his  cables,  and  put  out  to 
sea,  to  avoid  an  engagement.  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  earl  was  very  sensible  that,  if  a  part 
of  his  ships  had  kept  astern,  the  superiority 
might  have  appeared  on  the  French  side ;  or 
rather,  if  they  bad  bore  away  in  the  night,  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Africa,  and  fallen  to  the  east- 
ward of  Barcelona  the  next  day,  a  battle  had 
been  inevitable,  and  a  victory  equally  certain ; 
smce  the  enemy,  by  this  means,  had  been 
tempted  into  an  engagement,  and  their  retreat 
being  cut  off,  and  their  whole  fleet  surrounded 
with  almost  double  their  number,  there  had 
hardly  been  left  for  any  of  them  a  probabflity  of 
escaping. 

Therefore,  when  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  put  to 
sea  again  the  second  evening,  fearful  of  losing 
such  a  glorious  opportunity,  and  impatient  to  be 
aboard  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  he  ordered 
his  rowers  to  obtain  the  same  station,  in  order  to 
discover  the  English  fleet.  And  according  to  his 
wishes  he  did  fall  in  with  it ;  but  unfortunately 
the  night  was  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  then  to  put  his  project  into  prac* 
tice.  Captain  Price,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  who 
commanded  a  third  rate,  was  the  person  he 
first  came  aboard  of;  but  how  amazed  was  he 
to  find,  in  an  open  boat,  at  open  sea,  the  per- 
son who  had  commission  to  command  the  fleet ! 
So  soon  as  he  was  entered  the  ship,  the  earl  sent 
the  ship's  pinnace  with  letters  to  Admiral  Leake, 
to  acquaint  him  with  hit  orders  and  intentions ; 
and  to  Brigadier  Stanhope,  with  a  notification  of 
his  safe  arrival ,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
proved  so  great  an  obstacle,  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  pinnace  could  reach  the  admiral. 
When  day  appeared,  it  was  astonishing  to  the 
whole  fleet  to  see  the  union  flag  waving  at  the 
maintop-roast  head.  Nobody  could  trust  his  own 
eyes,  or  guess  at  the  meaning,  till  better  certi- 
fied  by  the  account  of  an  event  so  singular  and 
extraordinary. 

When  we  were  about  six  leagues'  distance  from 
Barcelona,  the  port  we  aimed  at,  one  of  the 
French  scouts  gave  the  aJarm,  who  making  the 
signal  to  another,  he  communicated  it  to  a  third, 
and  so  on,  as  we  afterwards  sorrowfully  found, 
and  as  the  earl  had  befbre  apprehended.     The 


French  admbal  being  thus  made  acquainted  with 
the  force  of  our  fleet,  hoisted  sail,  and  made  the 
best  of  bis  way  from  us,  either  pursuant  to  orders, 
or  under  the  plausible  excuse  of  a  retreat. 

This  favourable  opportunity  thus  lost,  there 
remained  nothing  to  do  but  to  land  the  troops 
with  all  expedition,  which  was  executed  accord- 
ingly ;  the  regiments,  which  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow embarked  the  night  before,  being  the  first 
that  got  into  the  town.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
how  pleasing  such  a  sight  must  be  to  those  in 
Barcelona,  reduced  as  they  were  to  the  last  ex. 
tremity.  In  this  condition,  to  see  an  enemy's 
fleet  give  way  to  another  with  reinforcements 
from  England,  the  sea  at  the  same  instant  co- 
vered with  little  vessels  crowded  with  greater 
succours,  what  was  there  wanting  to  complete 
the  glorious  scene  but  what  the  general  had  pro- 
jected, a  fight  at  sea,  under  the  very  walls  of  the 
invested  city,  and  the  ships  of  the  enemy  sinking, 
or  towed  in  by  the  victorious  English  1  But 
night,  and  a  few  hours,  defeated  the  latter  part 
of  that  well-intended  landscape. 

King  Philip  and  the  Mareschal  of  France  had 
not  failed  to  push  on  the  siege  with  all  imagi- 
nable vigour :  but  this  retreat  of  the  Count  de 
Tholouse,  and  the  news  of  those  reinforcements, 
soon  changed  the  scene.  Their  courage  without 
was  abated  proportionably  as  theirs  within  was 
elated.  In  these  circumstances  a  council  of  war 
being  called,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  raise 
the  siege.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  1st 
of  May,  1706,  while  the  sun  was  under  a  total 
eclipse,  in  a  suitable  hurry  and  confusion,  they 
broke  up,  leaving  behind  them  most  of  their  can- 
non  and  mortars,  together  with  vast  quantities  of 
all  sorts  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  scarce 
stopping  to  look  back  till  they  had  left,  all  but  the 
very  verge  of  the  disputed  dominion  behind  them. 

King  Charles  looked  with  new  pleasure  upon 
this  lucky  effort  of  his  old  deliverers.  Captivity 
is  a  state  no  way  desirable  to  pi>rsons,  however 
brave,  of  the  most  private  station  in  life  *,  but  for 
a  king,  within  two  days  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  rival,  to  receive  so  seasonable  and  unex- 
pected  a  deliverance,  must  be  supposed,  as  it 
really  did,  to  open  a  scene  to  universal  rejoicing 
among  us,  too  high  for  any  words  to  express,  or 
any  thoughts  to  imagine,  to  those  that  were  not 
present  and  partakers  of  it.  He  forthwith  gave 
orders  for  a  medal  to  be  struck  suitable  to  the 
occasion ;  one  of  which,  set  round  with  diamonds, 
he  presented  to  Sir  John  Leake,  the  English  ad. 
miral.  The  next  orders  were  for  re-casting  all 
the  damaged  brass  cannon  whioh  the  enemy  had 
left :  upon  every  one  of  which  was,  by  order,  a 
sun  eclipsed,  with  this  motto  under  it :  «*  Magna 
parvis  obscurantur." 

I  have  often  wondered  that  I  never  heard  any- 
body curious  enough  to  inquire  what  could  be 
the  motives  to  the  King  of  Spain's  quitting  his 
dominions  upon  the  raising  of  this  siege ;  very 
I  certain  it  is  that  he  had  a  fine  army,  under  the 
I  commapd  of  a  mareschal  of  France,  not  vcr\ 
considerably  decreased,  either  by  action  or  de'- 
sertion;  but  all  this  would  rather  increase  the 
I  curiosity  than  abate  it.  In  my  opinion,  then, 
I  though  men  might  have  curiosity  enough,  the 
i  question  was  purposely  evaded  under  an  appro- 
.hension  that  an  honest  answer  must  inevitably 
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gi?e  a  higher  idea  of  the  general  than  their  in- 
ciinations  led  them  to.  At  first  view  this  may 
carrj  the  face  of  a  paradox ;  yet,  if  the  reader 
will  consider,  that  in  every  age  virtue  has  had  its 
shaders  or  maligners,  he  will  easily  solve  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  finds  himself  compelled  to 
allow  that  those  who  found  themselves  unable  to 
prevent  his  great  services,  were  willing,  in  a  more 
sobtle  manner,  to  endeavour  at  the  annulling 
of  them  by  silence  and  concealment. 

This  will  ap  ear  more  than  bare  supposition 
if  we  compare  the  present  situation,  as  to  strength, 
of  the  two  contending  powers.  The  French,  at 
the  birth  of  the  siege,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
foot,  effective  men.  Now,  grant  that  their  killed 
and  wounded,  together  with  their  sick  in  the 
hospitals,  might  amount  to  five  thousand,  yet  asi 
their  body  of  horse  was  entu-e,  and  in  the  best 
condition,  the  remaining  will  appear  to  be  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  at  least.  On  the 
other  side,  all  the  forces  in  Barcelona,  even  with 
their  reinforcements,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
seven  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse. 
Why  then,  when  they  raised  their  siege,  did  not 
they  march  back  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  with 
their  so  much  superior  army  ?  or,  at  least,  towards 
their  capital  ?  The  answer  can  be  this,  and  this 
only ;  because  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  had  taken 
such  provident  care  to  render  all  secure,  that  it 
was  thereby  rendered  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
them  so  to  do.  That  general  was  satisfied,  that 
the  capital  of  Catalonia  must,  in  course,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  unless  a  superior  fleet 
removed  the  Count  de  Tholouse,  and  threw  in 
timely  succours  into  the  town :  And  as  that  could 
not  depend  upon  biro,  but  others,  he  made  it  his 
chief  care  ana  assiduous  employment  to  provide 
against  those  strokes  of  fortune  to  which  he  found 
himself  again  likely  to  be  exposed,  as  he  often 
had  been ;  and,  therefore,  had  he  recourse  to  that 
vigilance  and  precaution  which  had  often  retrieved 
him,  when  to  others  his  circumstances  seemed  to 
be  most  desperate. 

The  generality  of  mankind,  and  the  French  in 
particaTar,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  taking  Bar- 
celona would  prove  a  decisive  stroke,  and  put  a 
period  to  the  war  in  Spain ;  and  yet  at  that  very 
instant,  I  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  general 
flattcrcxi  himself  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  give 
the  enemy  sufllciept  mortification,  even  though 
the  town  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  King 
Philip.  The  wise  measures  taken  induced  me  so 
to  believe,  and  the  sequel  approved  it ;  for  the 
earl  had  so  well  expended  his  caution,  that  the 
enemy,  on  the  disappointment,  found  himself 
nader  a  necessity  of  quitting  Spain ;  and  the 
same  would  have  put  him  under  equal  difficulties, 
had  be  carried  the  place.  The  French  could 
never  have  undertaken  that  siege  without  de- 
pending on  their  fleet,  for  their  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  provisions ;  since  they  must  be  in- 
evitably forced  to  leave  behind  them  the  strong 
towns  of  Tortosa,  Lerida,  and  Taragona.  The 
earl,  therefore,  whose  perpetual  difi[iculties  seemed 
rather  to  render  him  more  sprightly  and  vigor- 
ous, took  care  himself  to  examine  the  whole 
country  between  the  Ebro  and  Barcelona ;  and, 
upon  his  doing  so,  was  pleasingly,  as  well  as 
sensibly,   satisfied,   that   it  was  practicable  to 


render  their  return  into  the  heart  of  Spain  im- 
possible, whether  they  did  or  did  not  succeed  in 
the  siege  they  were  so  intent  to  undertake. 

There  were  but  three  ways  they  could  attempt 
it :  The  first  of  which  was  by  the  sea-side,  from 
Tarangona  towards  Tortosa ;  the  most  barren, 
and  consequently  the  roost  improper,  country  in 
the  universe  to  sustain  an  army ;  and  yet  to  the 
natural,  the  earl  had  added  such  artificial  difil- 
culties,  as  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
an  army  to  subsist,  or  march  that  way. 

The  middle  way  lay  through  a  better  country 
indeed,  yet  only  practicable  by  the  oare  which 
had  been  taken  to  make  the  road  lo.  And  Qven 
here,  there  was  a  necessity  of  marching  along 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  where,  by  vast  Jabour 
and  industry,  a  high  way  had  been  cut  for  two 
miles,  at  least,  out  of  the  main  rock.  The  earl, 
therefore,  by  somewhat  of  the  same  labour,  soon 
made  it  impassable.  He  employed  to  that  end 
many  thousands  of  the  country  people,  under  a 
few  of  his  own  officers  and  troops,  who,  cutting 
up  twenty  several  places,  made  so  many  preci- 
pices, perpendicular  almost  as  a  wall,  which  ren- 
dered it  neither  safe,  or  even  to  be  attempted  by 
any  single  man  in  his  wits,  much  less  by  an  army. 
Besides,  a  very  few  men,  from  the  higher  difis  of 
the  mountain,  might  have  destroyed  an  army 
with  the  arms  of  nature  only,  by  rolling  down 
large  stones,  and  pieces  of  the  rock,  upon  the 
enemy  passing  below. 

The  last  and  uppermost  way,  lay  through  the 
hilly  part  of  Catalonia,  and  led  to  Lerida,  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  Ebro,  the  strongest  place 
we  had  in  all  Spain,  and  which  was  as  well  fur- 
nished with  a  very  good  garrison.  Along  this 
road  there  lay  many  old  castles  and  little  towns 
in  the  mountains,  naturally  strong;  all  which 
would  not  only  have  afforded  opposition,  but 
at  the  same  time  have  entertained  an  enemy 
with  variety  of  difficulties;  and  especially  as 
the  earl  had  given  orders,  and  taken  care  that 
all  cattle,  and  everything  necessary  to  sustain 
an  army,  should  be  conveyed  into  places  of  se- 
curity, either  in  the  mountains,  or  thereabouts. 
The$e  three  ways  thus  precautiously  secured, 
what  had  the  earl  to  apprehend  but  the  safety 
of  the  Archduke;  which  yet  was  through  no 
default  of  his,  if  in  any  danger  from  the  siege  ? 

For  I  well  remember,  on  receipt  of  an  express 
from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  (as  he  frequently  sent 
such  to  inquire  after  the  proceedings  in  Spain), 
I  was  shewed  a  letter,  wrote  about  this  time  by 
the  Earl  of  Peteroorow  to  that  Prince,  which 
raised  my  spirits,  though  then  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
It  was  too  remarkable  to  be  forgot ;  and  the 
substance  of  it  was,  that  his  hQ^hness  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  be  (the  earl)  was  in  mudi 
better  circumstances  than  be  was  thought  to 
be :  that  the  French  officers  knowing  nothing  of 
the  situation  of  the  country,  would  find  them- 
selves extremely  disappointed,  since,  in  case  the 
siege  was  raised,  their  army  should  be  obliged  to 
abandon  Spain :  or,  in  case  the  town  was  taken, 
they  should  find  themselves  shut  up  in  that 
corner  of  Catalonia,  and  under  an  impossibility 
of  forcing  their  way  back,  either  through  Ar- 
ragon  or  Valencia:  that  by  this  means,  all 
Spain,  to  the  Ebro,  would  be  open  to  the  Lord 
Galoway,  who  might  march  to  Madrid,  or  any. 
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where  else,  without  opposition.  That  he  had  no 
other  uneasiness  or  concern  upon  him,  but  for 
the  person  of  the  Archduke,  whom  he  had  ne- 
vertheless earnestly  solicited  not  to  remain  in 
the  town  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  in- 
tended siege. 

Barcelona  behag  thus  relieved,  and  King 
Philip  forced  out  of  Spain,  by  these  cautious 
steps  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  before 
we  bring  him  to  Valencia,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  intimate,  that,  as  it  always  was  the  custom  of 
that  general  to  settle,  by  a  council  of  war,  all 
the  measures  to  be  taken,  whenever  he  was 
obliged  for  the  service  to  leave  the  Archduke ;  a 
council  of  war  was  now  accordingly  held,  where 
all  the  general  officers,  and  those  in  greatest  em- 
ployments at  court,  assisted.  Here  everything 
was  in  the  most  solemn  manner  concerted  and< 
resolved  upon;  here  garrisons  were  settled  for 
all  the  strong  places,  and  governors  appointed  : 
but  the  main  article  then  agreed  upon  was,  that 
King  Charles  should  immediately  begin  his 
journey  to  Madrid,  and  that  by  the  way  of 
Valencia.  The  reason  assigned  for  it  was,  be- 
cause that  kingdom  being  in  his  possession,  no 
difficulties  could  arise  which  might  occasion 
delay,  if  his  Majesty  took  that  route.  It  was 
likewise  agreed  in  the  same  council,  that  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  should  embark  all  the  foot, 
not  in  garrisons,  for  their  more  speedy,  as  well 
as  more  easy  conveyance  to  Valencia.  The  same 
council  of  war  agreed,  that  all  the  horse  in  that 
kingdom  should  be  drawn  together ;  the  better 
to  insure  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  open- 
ing and  facilitating  his  Majesty's  progress  to 
Madrid. 

Accordingly,  after  these  resolutions  were  taken, 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow  embarks  his  forces,  and 
sails  for  Valencia,  where  he  was  doubly  wel- 
comed by  all  sorts  of  people,  upon  account  of  his 
safe  arrival,  and  the  news  he  brought  along  with 
it  By  the  joy  they  expressed,  one  would  have 
imagined  that  the  general  had  escaped  the  same 
danger  with  the  King ;  and,  in  truth,  had  their 
king  arrived  with  him  in  person,  the  most  loyal 
and  zealous  would  have  found  themselves  at  a 
loss  how  to  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  in 
a  more  sensible  manner. 

Soon  after  his  landing,  with  his  customary  viva- 
city, he  applied  himself  to  put  in  execution  the 
resolutions  taken  in  the  councils  of  war  at  Barce- 
lona; and,  a  little  to  improve  upon  them,  he 
raised  an  entire  regiment  of  dragoons,  bought 
them  horses,  provided  them  clothes,  arms,  and 
accoutrements  ;  and  in  six  weeks  time  had  them 
ready  to  take  the  field ;  a  thing,  though  hardly  to 
be  paralleled,  is  yet  scarce  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
among  so  many  nobler  actions  of  his  ;  yet,  in 
regard  to  another  general,  it  may  merit  notice, 
rince,  while  he  had  Madrid  in  possession  near  four 
months,  he  neither  augmented  his  troops,  nor  laid 
up  any  magazines ;  neither  sent  he  all  that  time 
any  one  express  to  concert  any  measures  with  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  ;  but  lay  under  a  perfect  in- 
activity, or  which  was  worse,  negotiating  that 
unfortunate  project  of  carrying  King  Charles  to 
Madrid,  by  the  round  about  and  ill-conoerted 
way  of  Arragon ;  a  project  not  only  contrary  to 
the  solemn  resolutions  of  the  council  of  war,*but 
which,  in  reality,  was  the  root  of  all  our  sucoeed- 
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ing  misfortunes;  and  that  only  for  the  wretched 
vanity  of  appearing  to  have  bad  some  share  in 
bringing  the  king  to  his  capital ;  but  how  minute 
a  share  it  was,  will  be  manifest,  if  it  be  considered 
that  another  general  had  first  made  the  way  easy, 
by  driving  the  enemy  out  of  Spain ;  and  that  the 
French  general  only  stayed  at  Madrid  till  the  return 
of  those  troops,  wbich'were,  in  a  manner,  driven 
out  of  Spain. 

And  yet  that  transaction,  doughty  as  it  was, 
took  up  four  most  precious  months,  which  most 
certainly  might  have  been  much  better  employed 
in  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  re- 
enter Spain ;  nor  had  there  been  any  difficulty 
in  so  doing,  but  the  contrary,  if  the  general  at 
Madrid  had  thought  convenient  to  have  joined 
the  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  and 
then  to  have  marched  directly  towards  Pampe- 
lona,  or  the  frontiers  of  France.  To  this  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  solicited  the  king  and  those 
about  him ;  he  advised,  desired,  and  entreated 
him  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  put  in  execution 
those  measures  resolved  on  at  Barcelona.  A 
council  of  war  in  Valencia  renewed  the  same  ap- 
plication, but  all  to  no  purpose ;  his  route  was 
ordered  him,  and  that  to  meet  his  majesty  on  the 
frontiers  of  Arragon.  There,  indeed,  the  earl  did 
meet  the  king,  and  the  French  general  an  army, 
which,  by  virtue  of  a  decrepid  iut-elligence,  he 
never  saw  or  heard  of  till  he  fled  from  it  to  his 
camp  at  Guadalira.  Inexpressible  was  the  con-  \ 
fusion  in  this  fatal  camp :  The  King  from  Arra- 
gony  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  from  Valencia, 
arriving  in  it  the  same  day,  almost  the  same  hour,  t 
that  the  Earl  of  Galoway  entered,  under  a  hasty  { 
retreat  before  the  French  army.  i 

But  to  return  to  order,  which  a  zeal  of  justice     ] 
has  made  me  somewhat  anticipate ;  the  earl  had    { 
not  been  long  at  Valencia  before  he  gave  orders    i 
to  Major- General  Windham  to  march  with  all 
the  forces  he  had,  which  were  not  above  two 
thousand  men,  and  lay  siege  to  Requioo,  a  town 
ten  leagues  distant  from  Valencia,  and  in  the  way 
to  Madrid.     The  town  was  not  very  strong,  nor 
very  large ;  but  sure  the  oddliest  fortified  tliat 
ever  was.     The  houses  in  a  circle  connectively 
composed  the  wall ;  and  the  people,  who  defended 
the  town,    instead  of   firing  from    homworks, 
counterscarps,    and  bastions,    fired  out  of   the 
windows  of  their  houses. 

Notwithstanding  all  which.  General  Windham 
found  much  greater  opposition  than  he  at  first 
imagined ;  and  therefore,  finding  he  should  want 
ammunition,  he  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborow 
for  a  supply ;  at  the  same  time  assigning  as   a 
reason  for  it,   the  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the 
town.     So  soon  as  the  carl  received  the  letter,  he 
sent  for  me ;  and  told  me  I  must  repair  to  Re- 
quina,  where  they  would  want  an  engineer ;  and 
that  1  must  be  ready  next  morning,  when  he 
should  order  a  lieutenant,  with  thirty  soldiers, 
and  two  matrosses,  to  guard  some  powder  for  that 
service.     Accordingly,  the  next  rooming,  wc  set 
out.  the  lieutenant,  who  was  a  Dutchman,  and  com. 
mander  of  the  convoy,  being  of  my  acquaintance. 
We  had  reached   Saint  Jago,  a  small  village 
about  midway  between  Valencia  and   Requina, 
when  the  officer,  just  as  he  was  got  without  the 
town,  resolving  to  take  up  his  quarters  on  the 
spot,  ordered  the  mules  to  be  unloaded.     Tht^ 
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I  poffder,  which  comUted  of  forty*five  barrels,  was 
'  piled  up  ID  a  circle,  and  covered  with  oilcloth  to 
preierve  it  from  the  weather ;  and  though  we  had 
I  agreed  to  sup  together  at  my  quarters  within  the 
i  village,  yet,  being  weary  and  fotigoed,  he  ordered 
his  field-bed  to  l^  put  up  near  the  powder,  and 
so  lay  down  to  take  a  short  nap.     i  had  scarce 
I  been  at  my  quarters  an  hour,  when  a  sudden 
'  ihoek  attacked  the  house  so  violently  that  it 
I  threw  down  tiles,  windows,  chimneys,  and  all.  It 
presently  came  into  my  head  what  was  the  occa- 
,  sion :  and,  as  my  fears  suggested,  so  it  proved, 
for,  running  to  the  door,  I  saw  a  cloud  ascending 
from  the  spot  I  left  the  powder  pitched  upon. 
'  In  haste  making  up  to  which,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  the  bare  circle  upon  which  it  had  stood. 
The  bed  was  blown  quite  away,  and  tho  poor 
lieutenant  aU  to  pieces,  several  of  his  limbs  being 
foand  separate,  and  at  a  vast  distance  each  from 
the  other ;  and  particularly  an  arm,  with  a  ring 
on  one  of  the  fingers.     The  matrosses  were,  if 
possible,  in  a  yet  worse  condition,  that  is,  as  to 
maoglement  and  laceration.      All  the  soldiers 
who  were  standing,  and  anything  near,  were 
struck  dead.     Only  such  as  lay  sleeping  on  the 
{round  escaped,  and  of  those  one  assured  me 
that  the  blast  removed  him  several  feet  from  his 
place  of  repose.     In  short,  inquiring  into  this  de- 
plorable disaster,  I  had  this  account :  that  a  pig 
rannlng  out  of  the  town,  the  soldiers  endeavoured 
to  intercept  its   return ;  but  driving  it  upon  the 
matrosses,  one  of  them,  who  was  jealous  of  its 
getting  back  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  drew 
bis  pistol  to  shoot  it,  which  was  the  source  of 
!  this  miserable  catastrophe.     The  lieutenant  car- 
ried along  with  him  a  hog  of  dollars  to  pay  the 
soldiers'  quarters ;  of  which  the  people,  and  the 
soldiers  that  were  saved,  found  many,  but  blown 
to  an  inconceivable  distance. 

With  those  few  soldiers  that  remained  alive  I 
proceeded,  accorduig  to  my  orders,  to  Rcquina, 
Hherc,  when  I  arrived,  I  gave  General  Windham 
an  account  of  the  disaster  at  St  Jago.  As  such 
It  troubled  him,  and  not  a  little  on  account  of  the 
disappointment.  However,  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  market,  he  gave  orders  for  the  forming  of  a 
mine  under  an  old  castle,  which  was  part  of  the 
wall.  As  it  was  ordered,  so  it  was  begun,  more 
in  terrorem  than  with  any  expectation  of  success 
from  it  as  a  mine.  Nevertheless,  I  had  scarce 
begnn  to  frame  the  oven  of  the  mine,  when  those 
yritbin  the  town  desired  to  capitulate.  This  be- 
iog  all  we  could  aim  at  under  the  miscarriage  of 
our  powder  at  St  Jago  (none  being  yet  arrived  to 
supply  that  defect),  articles  were  readily  granted 
them ;  pursuant  to  which  that  part  of  the  garri- 
son which  was  composed  of  Castilian  gentry  had 
liberty  to  go  wherever  they  thought  best,  and  the 
rest  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Requtna  being 
thus  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Charles  III,  a 
aev.raiscd  regiment  of  Spaniarda  was  left  in  gar- 
rison, the  colonel  of  which  was  appointed  gover- 
nor ;  and  our  supply  of  powder  having  at  last 
got  safe  to  us.  General  Windham  marched  his 
Uttle  army  to  Cuenca. 

Cnenea  is  a  considerable  city,  and  a  bishopric : 
therefore,  to  pretend  to  sit  down  before  it  with 
Hicfa  a  company  of  foragers,  rather  than  an  army, 
BDst  be  plsoea  among  the  hardy  influences  of 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow's  auspicious  administra* 


tion.  On  the  out  part  of  Cuenca  there  stood  an 
old  castle,  from  which,  upon  our  approach,  they 
played  upon  us  furiously;  but,  as  soon  as  we 
could  bring  two  pieces  of  our  cannon  to  bear,  we 
answered  their  fire  with  so  good  success  that  we 
soon  obliged  them  to  retire  into  the  town.  We 
had  raised  a  battery  of  twelve  guns  against  the 
city,  on  Iheir  rejection  of  the  summons  sent  them 
to  come  under  the  obedience  of  King  Charles ; 
going  to  which,  from  the  old  castle,  last  reduced, 
I  received  a  shot  on  the  toe  of  one  of  my  shoes, 
which  carried  that  part  of  the  shoe  entirely  away, 
without  any  further  damage. 

When  1  came  to  that  battery  we  plied  them 
warmly  (as  well  as  from  three  mortars)  for  the 
space  of  three  days,  their  nights  included ;  but 
obscr\ing  that  in  one  particular  house  they  were 
remarkably  busy,  people  thronging  in  and  out 
below,  and  those  above  firing  perpetually  out  of 
the  windows,  I  was  resolved  to  have  one  shot  at 
that  window,  and  made  those  officers  about  me 
take  notice  of  it.  True  it  was,  the  distance  would 
hardly  allow  me  to  hope  for  success ;  yet,  as  the 
experiment  could  only  be  attended  with  the  ex- 
pense of  a  single  ball,  I  made  it.  So  soon  as  the 
smoke  of  my  own  cannon  would  permit  it,  we 
could  see  clouds  of  dust  issuing  from  out  of  the 
window,  which,  together  with  the  people's  crowd- 
ing out  of  doors,  convinced  the  officers,  whom  I 
had  desired  to  take  notice  of  it,  that  I  had  been 
no  bad  marksman. 

Upon  this  two  priests  were  sent  out  of  the 
place  with  proposals ;  but  they  were  so  triflingly 
extravagant,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  general 
beard  them  he  ordered  their  answer  in  a  fresh 
renewal  of  the  fire  of  both  cannon  and  mortars. 
And  it  happened  to  be  with  so  much  havoc  and 
execution,  that  they  were  soon  taught  reason, 
and  sent  back  their  divines  with  much  more  mo- 
derate demands.  After  the  general  had  a  little 
modelled  these  last  they  were  accepted ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  city 
was  that  very  day  surrendered  into  our  posses- 
sion. The  Earl  of  Duncanhon*s  regiment  took 
ffuard  of  all  the  gates,  and  King  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed in  due  form. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  during  this  expedi- 
tion, had  left  Valencia,  and  was  arrived  at  my 
Lord  Galway's  camp  at  Guadalaxara;  who,  for 
the  confederates,  and  King  Charles  in  particular, 
unfortunately  was  ordered  from  Portugal  to  take 
the  command  from  a  general  who  had  all  along 
been  almost  miraculously  successful,  and  by  his 
own  great' actions  paved  the  way  for  a  safe  pas- 
sage to  that  of  his  supplanter. 

Yet,  even  in  this  fatal  place,  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow made  some  proposals,  which,  had  they 
been  embraced,  might,  in  all  probability,  have 
secured  Madrid  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  but,  in  opposition  thereto,  the  Lord 
Galway  and  all  his  Portuguese  officers  were  for 
forcing  the  next  day  the  enemy  to  battle.  The 
almost  only  person  against  it  was  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow,  who  then  and  there  took  the  liberty 
to  evince  thef 'impossibility  of  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement. This  the  next  morning  too  evidently 
made  apparent,  when,  upon  the  first  motion  of  our 
troops  towards  the  river,  which  they  pretended  to 
pass  and  must  pass  before  they  could  engage,  they 
were  so  warmly  saluted  from  the  batteries  of  the 
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enemy  and  their  amall  shot,  that  our  regiments 
were  forced  to  retire  in  confugion  to  their  camp, 
by  which  rebuff  all  heroical  imogiaatioos  were  at 
preseut  laid  aaide  to  consider  how  they  might 
make  their  retreat  to  Valeocia. 

The  retreat  behig  at  last  resolved  on,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  generals  rendering  our  bad  clr- 
cnmstanoes  much  worse,  the  fiarl  of  Peterborow 
met  with  a  fortunate  reprieve,  by  solicitations 
from  the  queen,  and  desiret,  tantamount  to  orders, 
that  he  would  go  with  the  troops  left  in  Cata- 
lonia to  the  relief  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  that  general  was  glad 
to  withdraw  from  those  scenes  of  confusion,  which 
were  but  too  visible  to  eyes  even  less  dUcernIng 
than  his.  However,  he  forbore  to  prepare  him- 
self to  put  her  majesty's  debires  in  execution,  as 
they  were  not  peremptory,  till  it  had  been  re- 
solved by  the  unanimous  consent  of  a  council  of 
war,  where  the  king,  all  the  generals  and  minis* 
ters,  were  present,  that  it  was  expedient  for  the 
service  that  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  during  the 
winter  season,  should  comply  with  her  majesty's 
desires,  and  go  for  Italy ;  since  he  might  return 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  if  it  should 
be  necess>iry.  And  return  indeed  he  did  before 
the  campaign  opened,  and  brought  along  with 
him  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  Genoa, 
to  the  great  comfort  and  support  of  our  troops, 
which  had  neither  money  nor  credit.  But,  on 
his  return,  that  noble  earl  found  the  Lord  Gal- 
way  had  been  near  as  successful  against  him  as 
he  bad  been  unsuccesaful  against  the  enemy. 
Thence  was  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  recalled  to 
make  room  for  an  unfortunate  general  who,  the 
next  year,  suffered  himself  to  be  decoyed  Into  that 
fatal  battle  of  Almanza. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  on  his  leaving  Va- 
lencia, had  ordered  bis  baggage  to  follow  him  to 
the  camp  at  Guadalaxara ;  and  it  arrived  in  our 
little  camp,  so  far  safe,  in  its  way  to  the  greater 
at  Guadalaxara.  1  think  it  consisted  of  seven- 
loaded  waggons;  and  General  Windham  gave 
orders  for  a  small  guard  to  escort  it,  under  which 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey;  but,  about 
eight  leagues  from  Cuenca,  at  a  pretty  town 
called  Huette,  a  party  from  the  Duke  of  ficr- 
wick's  army,  with  boughs  in  their  hats,  the  better 
to  appear  what  they  were  not  (for  the  bough  In 
the  hat  is  the  badge  of  the  English,  as  white 
paper  is  the  badge  of  the  French),  came  into  the 
town,  crying  all  the  way,  •*  Vivn  Carh$  Tercero 
Viva  r  With  these  acclamations  in  their  mouths 
they  advanced  up  to  the  very  waggods ;  when 
attacking  the  guards,  who  had  too»much  deluded 
themselves  with  appearances,  they  routed  them, 
and  immediateiv  plundered  the  waggons  of  all 
that  was  valuable,  and  then  marched  off. 

The  noise  of  this  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  at  Guadalaxara ;  wbeo^ 
leaving  my  Lord  Galway's  camp,  pursuant  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  council  of  war,  with  a  party 
only  of  fourscore  of  Killegrew's  dragoons,  he  met 
General  Windham's  little  army  within  a  league 
of  Huette,  the  place  where  his  baggage  had  been 
plundered.  The  earl  had  strong  motives  of  sns- 
pidoB  that  the  inhabitants  had  given  intdligence 
to  the  enemy;  and,  as  is  very  natural,  giving 
way  to  the  first  dictates  of  resentment,  he  re- 
solved to  have  hiid  the  town  in  ashes ;  but  when 


.  he  came  near  it,  the  clergy  and  megittratesi  upon 
their  knees  disavowing  the  charge  and  aasertiog 
their  innocence,  prevailed  ott  the  good  nature  of 
that  generous  earl,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
to  spare  the  town,  at  least  not  to  bum  it. 

We  marched,  however,  into  the  town,  and  that 
night  took  up  our  quarters  thete ;  and  the  ma- 
gistrates, under  the  dread  of  our  avenging  onr- 
selves,  on  their  part  took  care  that  we  were  well 
supplied :  but  when  they  were  made  sensible  of 
the  value  of  the  loss  whieh  the  earl  had  sustained* 
and  that  on  a  moderate  compatation  it  amounted 
to  at  least  eight  thousand  pistoles,  they  volunta- 
rily presented  themselves  next  morning,  and,  of 
their  own  accord,  offered  to  ttiake  his  lordahip 
full  satisfaction,  and  thdt,  in  thelf  otlrn  phrase,  <fe 
coniado,  in  ready  money.  The  earl  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  their  offer,  but  generously  made  an- 
swer, that  he  was  just  come  from  my  Lord  Gal- 
way's  camp  at  Chincon,  where  he  found  thejr 
were  in  a  likelihood  of  wanting  bread,  and  as  be 
imagined  it  might  be  easier  to  them  to  raise  the 
value  in  com  than  in  ready  money,  If  they  would 
send  to  that  value  in  corn  to  the  Lord  Galway*8 
camp  he  would  be  satisfied.  This  they  with  joy 
embraced,  and  immediately  complied  with. 

I  am  apt  to  think  the  last  century  f  and  I  very 
much  fear  the  current  will  be  as  deficient)  can 
hardly  produce  a  parallel  instance  of  generosity 
and  true  public  spiritednets,  and  the  world  will 
be  of  my  opinion  when  I  haw  corrobot^ted  this 
with  another  passage  some  years  after.  The 
commissioners  for  stating  the  debts  due  to  the 
army,  meeting  dally  for  that  purpose  at  their 
house  in  Darby  court  hi  Channel  row,  I  there 
mentioned  to  Mr  Read,  gentleman  to  his  lord- 
ship,  this  very  Just  and  honourable  claim  upon 
the  government  as  monies  advanced  for  the  u&e 
of  the  army  ;  who  told  me  in  a  little  time  after 
that  he  had  mentioned  it  to  his  lordship,  but  with 
no  other  effect  than  to  have  it  rejected  with  a 
generous  disdain. 

While  we  stayed  at  Huette,  there  was  a  little 
incident  in  life  which  gave  me  great  diversion. 
The  earl,  who  had  always  maintained  a  good 
correspondence  with  the  fair  sex,  hearing  from 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  place,  that,  on  the  alarm 
of  burning  the  town,  one  of  the  finest  ladies  id 
all  8pain  had  taken  refuge  in  the  nunnery,  was 
desirous  to  speak  with  her. 

The  nunnery  stood  upon  a  small  ndhg  bill 
within  the  town,  and  to  obtain  the  view  the  earl 
had  presently  in  his  bead  this  stratagem;  he 
fends  for  me  as  engineer,  to  have  my  advice  ho^r 
to  raise  a  pmper  fortification  upon  that  hlU,  out 
of  the  nunnery.  I  waited  upon  his  lordship  to 
the  place,  where,  declaring  the  Intent  of  our 
coming,  and  giving  plausible  reasons  for  it,  the 
train  took,  and  immc^ataly  the  lady  abbess  and 
the  fair  lady  came  out  to  make  intercession  thai 
his  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  lay  aside  that 
design.  The  divine  oratory  of  the  one  and  the 
beautiful  charms  of  the  other  prevailed ;  so  his 
lordship  left  the  fortification  to  be  the  worii  of 
some  future  generation. 

Prom  Huette  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  marched 
forwards  for  Valencia,  with  only  those  fourscore 
dragoons  which  came  with  him  from  Chihecm, 
leaving  General  Windham,  pursuing  his  own 
orders,  to  Join  his  forces  to  the  uiny,  then  under 
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tfae  command  of  the  Lord  Oalway.  Bat  stop- 
ping at  Campilio,  a  little  town  in  our  way,  his 
lordship  had  information  of  a  most  barbarous  fact 
committed  that  very  morning  by  the  Spaniards, 
at  a  small  villa  about  a  league  distant,  upon  some 
English  tioidiers. 

A  captain  of  the  EngHsh  Guards,  whose  name 
has  slipped  my  memory,  though  I  well  knew  the 
mm,  marching  In  order  to  join  the  battalion  of 
the  Guards  then  under  the  command  of  General 
Windham,  with  some  of  his  soldiers  that  had  been 
in  the  hospital,  took  up  his  quarters  in  that  little 
i-illa ;  but  on  his  marching  out  of  it  next  morn- 
ing a  shot  in  the  back  laid  that  officer  de&d  upon 
the  spot,  and,  as  it  had  been  before  concerted,  the 
Spaniards  of  the  place  at  the  same  time  fell  upon 
the  poor  weak  soldiers,  killing  several,  not  even 
sparing  their  Wives.  This  was  but  a  prelude  to 
their  barbarity,  their  savage  cruelty  was  only 
whetted,  not  glutted.  They  took  the  surviving 
few,  hurried  and  dragged  them  up  a  hill  a  little 
without  the  villa.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  there 
was  a  hole,  or  opening,  somewhat  like  the  mouth 
of  one  of  our  coal-pits ;  down  this  they  cost  se- 
veral, who,  with  hideous  shrieks  and  cries,  made 
more  hideous  by  the  echoes  of  the  chasm,  there 
lost  their  lives. 

This  relation  was  thus  made  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow  at  his  quarters  at  Campilio,  who 
immediately  gave  orders  for  to  sound  to  horse. 
At  first  we  were  all  surprised,  but  were  soon  sa- 
tisfied that  it  was  to  revenge,  or  rather  do  Justice 
on,  this  barbarous  action. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  villa  We  found  that 
mo5t  of  the  inhabitants,  but  especially  the  most 
guilty,  had  withdrawn  themselves  on  our  approach. 
We  found,  however,  many  of  tho  dead  soldiers' 
clothes,  which  had  been  couveyed  into  the  church 
and  there  hid.  And  a  strong  accusation  being 
laid  against  a  person  belonging  to  the  churchy 
and  full  proof  made  that  he  had  been  singularly 
industrious  in  the  execution  of  that  horrid 
piece  of  barbarity  on  the  hill,  his  lordship  com- 
manded him  to  be  hanged  up  at  the  knocker  of 
the  door. 

After  this  piece  of  military  justice  we  were  led 
op  to  the  fatal  pit  or  hole,  down  which  many  had 
been  cast  headlong.  There  we  found  one  poor 
soldier  alive,  who,  upon  his  throwing  in,  had 
catched  fast  hold  of  some  impending  bushes,  and 
saved  himself  on  a  little  jutty  within  tho  con- 
cavity. On  hearing  u9  talk  English  he  cried 
out,  and  ropes  being  let  down,  in  a  little  time  he 
was  drawn  up,  when  he  gave  us  an  ample  detail 
of  the  whole  villonv.  Among  other  particulars, 
I  remember  he  tola  me  of  a  very  narrow  escape 
he  had  in  that  obscure  recess.  A  poor  woman, 
one  of  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  thrown 
down  after  him,  struggled  and  roared  so  much 
that  they  could  not,  with  all  their  force,  throw 
her  cleverly  into  the  middle;  by  which  means 
falling  near  the  side,  in  her  fall  she  almost  beat 
him  from  his  place  of  security. 

Upon  the  condosion  of  this  tragical  relation 
of  the  soldier  thus  saved,  his  lordship  gave  im- 
medinte  orders  for  the  firing  of  the  villa,  which 
Was  executed  with  due  severitv;  after  which, 
hit  lordship  marched  back  to  hiii  quarters  at 
Cimp&io,  from  whence,  two  days  aiter,  we  at- 
Hired  at  Valencia ;  where  the  first  thing  presented 


to  that  noble  lord  was  all  the  papers  taken  in  th« 
plunder  of  his  baggage,  which  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick had  generously  ordered  to  be  returned  with- 
out waste  or  opening. 

It  was  too  manifest,  after  th6  carl's  arrival  at 
this  city,  that  the  alteration  in  the  command  of 
the  English  forces,  which  befbre  was  only  re- 
ceived OS  a  rumour,  had  deeper  grounds  for  be- 
lief; than  many  of  his  friends  in  that  city  could 
hav&  wished.  His  lordship  had  gained  the  love 
9i  all  by  a  thousand  engaging  condescensions; 
even  his  gallantries,  being  no  way  prejudicial, 
were  not  offensive ;  and  though  his  lordship  did 
his  utmost  (o  conceal  his  chagrin,  the  sympathy 
of  those  nround  him  made  such  discoveries  upon 
him  as  would  have  disappointed  a  double  portion 
of  his  caution.  They  had  seen  him  unelated 
under  successes  that  were  so  near  being  unac- 
countable that,  in  a  country  of  less  superstition 
than  Spain,  they  might  almost  have  passed  for 
miraculous;  they  knew  full  well  that  nothing 
but  that  scries  of  successes  had  paved  a  passage 
for  the  general  that  was  to  supersede  him,  those 
on  ly  having  removed  all  the  'difficulties  of  his 
march  from  Portugal  to  Madrid  ;  they  knew  him 
the  older  general,  and  therefore,  not  knowing 
that  in  the  court  he  came  from  intrigue  was  too 
often  the  soul  of  merit,  they  could  not  be  amazed 
ut  a  change  which  his  lordship  was  unwilling  any 
body  should  perceive  but  himself. 

It  was  upon  this  account  that,  as  formerly,  ho 
treated  the  ladies  with  balls,  and  to  pursue  tho 
dons  in  their  own  humour,  ordered  a  Tawridore, 
or  bull-feast.  In  Spain  no  sort  of  public  diver- 
sions are  esteemed  equal  with  this ;  but  the  bulls 
provided  at  Valencia  not  being  of  the  right  breed, 
nor  ever  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  did  not  ac- 
quit themselves  at  all  masterly,  and  consequently 
did  not  give  the  diversion  or  satisfaction  expected'; 
for  which  reason  I  shall  omit  giving  a  description 
of  this  bul]-fefl.«t«  and  desire  my  reader  to  suspend 
his  curiosity  till  I  come  to  some  which,  in  tho 
Spanish  sense,  were  much  more  entertaining, 
that  is,  attended  With  much  greater  hazards  and 
danger. 

But  though  1  have  said  the  gallantries  of  the 
general  were  mostly  political,  at  least  very  ifiof. 
fensive,  yet  there  happened  about  this  time  and 
in  this  place  a  piece  of  gallantry  that  gave  the 
earl  a  vast  deal  of  offence  and  vexation,  as  a  mat- 
ter that  in  its  consequences  might  have  been  fatal 
to  the  interest  of  King  Charles,  if  not  to  the 
English  nation  in  general ;  and  which  I  the  ra- 
ther relate,  in  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  young 
officers  and  others,  pointing  out  to  them  the  dan- 
ger,  not  to  say  folly,  of  inadvertent  and  precipi- 
tate engagements  under  unruly  passions. 

1  have  said  before  that  Valencia  is  famous  for 
fine  women;  it  indeed  abounds  in  themt  and 
among  those  are  great  numbers  of  courtezans, 
not  Inferior  in  beauty  to  ony.  Nevertheless,  two  of 
our  English  officers,  not  caring  for  the  common 
road,  however  safe,  resolved  to  launch  into  the 
deeper  seas,  though  attended  with  much  greater 
danger.  Amours,  the  common  failing  of  that  fair 
city,  was  the  occasion  of  this  accident,  and  two 
nuns  the  objects.  It  is  customary  in  that  coun. 
try  for  young  people  in  an  evening  to  resort  to 
the  grates  of  the  nunneries,  there  to  divert  them- 
selves and  the  nuns  with  a  little  pleasant  and 
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inoffensive  chit-chat ;  for  though  I  have  heard 
tome  relate  a  world  of  nauseous  passages  at  such 
conversations,  I  must  declare  that  I  never  saw  or 
heard  anything  unseemly,  and  therefore,  when- 
ever  I  have  hearu  any  such  from  such  fabulists, 
I  never  so  much  wronged  my  judgment  as  to 
afford  them  credit. 

Our  two  officers  were  very  assiduous  at  the 
grates  of  a  nunnery  in  this  place ;  and  having 
there  pitched  upon  two  nuns,  prosecuted  their 
amours  with  such  vigour  that,  in  a  little  time, 
they  had  made  a  very  g^at  progress  in  their 
afi'ections,  without  in  the  least  considering  the 
dangers  that  must  attend  themselves  and  the 
fair;  they  had  exchanged  vows,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  weaker  vessels  to  endeavour  to  get  out 
to  their  lovers.  To  effect  which,  soon  after,  a 
plot  was  laid ;  the  means,  the  hour,  and  every 
thing  agreed  upon. 

It  is  the  custom  of  that  nunnery,  as  of  many 
others,  for  the  nuns  to  take  their  weekly  courses 
in  keeping  the  keys  of  all  the  doors.  The  two 
love-sick  ladies  giving  notice  to  their  lovers  at 
the  grate  that  one  of  their  turns  was  come,  the 
night  and  hour  was  appointed,  which  the  officers 
punctually  observing,  carried  off  their  prey  with- 
out either  difficulty  or  interruption. 

But  next  morning,  when  the  nuns  were  miss- 
ing, what  an  uproar  was  there  over  all  the  city  1 
The  ladies  were  both  of  quality,  and  therefore 
the  tidings  were  first  carried  to  their  relations. 
They  received  the  news  with  vows  of  utmost 
vengeance ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  that  country,  put 
themselves  in  arms  for  that  purpose.  There 
needed  no  great  canvassing  for  discovering  who 
were  the  aggressors :  the  officers  had  been  too 
frequent  and  too  public  in  their  addresses,  to 
leave  any  room  for  question.  Accordingly,  they 
were  complained  of  and  sought  for ;  but  sensible 
at  last  of  their  past  temerity,  they  endeavoured, 
and,  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  perfected  their 
escape. 

Less  fortunate  were  the  two  fair  nuns ;  their 
lovers,  in  their  utmost  exigency,  had  forsaken 
them ;  and  they,  poor  creatures,  knew  not  where 
to  fly.  Under  this  sad  dilemma  they  were  taken, 
and,  as  in  like  offences,  condemned  directly  to 
the  punishment  of  immuring.  And  what  greater 
punishment  is  there  on  earth  than  to  be  confined 
between  four  narrow  walls,  only  open  at  the  top, 
and  thence  to  be  half  supported  with  bread  and 
water,  till  the  offenders  graduallv  starve  to 
death? 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  though  highly  exas- 
perated at  the  proceedings  of  his  officers,  in  com- 
passion to  the  unhappy  fair,  resolved  to  interpose 
by  all  the  moderate  means  possible.  He  knew  very 
well  that  no  one  thing  could  so  much  prejudice 
the  Spaniard  against  him  os  the  countenancing 
such  an  action ;  wherefore  he  inveighed  against 
the  officers  at  the  same  time  that  he  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  in  favour  of  the  ladies ;  but  all  was  in 
vain,  it  was  urged  against  those  charitable  in- 
tercessions, that  they  had  broke  their  vows ;  and, 
in  that,  had  broke  in  upon  the  laws  of  the  nun- 
nery and  religion ;  the  consequence  of  all  which 
could  be  nothing  less  than  the  punishment  ap- 
pdnted  to  be  inflicted.  And  which  was  the 
hardest  of  all,  the  nearest  of  their  relations  most 
opposed  all  his  generous  mediations ;  and  those 


who,  according  to  the  common  course  of  nature, 
i  should  have  thanked  him  for  his  endeavours  to 
be  instrumental  in  rescuing  them  from  the  im- 
pending danger,  grew  more  and  more  enraged, 
because  be  opposed  them  in  their  design  of  a  cruel 
revenge. 

Notwithstanding  all  which  the  earl  persevered ; 
and,  after  a  deal  of  labour,  first  got  the  penalty 
suspended,  and  toon  after,  by  the  dint  of  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  (a  most  powerful 
argument,  which  prevails  in  every  country), 
saved  the  poor  nuns  from  immuring ;  and  at  last, 
though  with  g^at  reluctance,  he  got  them  re- 
ceive again  into  the  nunnery.  As  to  the  war- 
like lovers,  one  of  them  was  the  year  after  v^am 
at  the  battle  of  Almanza ;  the  other  is  yet  living, 
being  a  brigadier  in  the  army. 

An^hOe  the  Earl  of  Peterborow  was  here  with 
his  little  army  of  great  heretics,  neither  priests 
nor  people  were  so  open  in- their  superstitious 
fopperifes  as  t  at  other  times  found  them.  For 
which  reason  I  will  make  bold,  and,  by  an  anti- 
chronism  in  this  place,  a  little  anticipate  some 
observations  that  1  made  some  time  after  the  earl 
left  it ;  and  as  I  have  not  often  committed  such 
a  transgression,  I  hope  it  may  be  the  more  ex- 
cusable now,  and  no  way  blemish  my  Memoirs, 
that  I  break  in  upon  the  series  of  my  Journal. 

Valencia  is  a  handsome  city,  and  a  bishopric; 
and  is  considerable,  not  only  for  the  pleasantness 
of  its  situation  and  beautiful  ladies,  but  (which 
at  some  certain  times,  and  on  some  occasions,  to 
them  is  more  valuable  than  both  those  put  toge- 
ther) for  being  the  birth-place  of  Saint  Vincent, 
the  patron  of  the  place ;  and  next,  for  its  being 
the  place  where  Santo  Domingo,  the  first  insti- 
tutor  of  the  Dominican  order,  had  his  education. 
Here,  in  honour  of  the  last,  is  a  spacious  and  very 
splendid  convent  of  the  Dominicans.  Walking 
by  which,  I  one  day  observed  over  the  gate  a 
figure  of  a  man  in  stone,  and  near  it  a  dog,  with 
a  lighted  torch  in  his  mouth.  The  image  f 
rightly  enough  took  to  intend  that  of  the  saint; 
but  inquiring  of  one  of  the  order  at  the  gate  the 
meaning  of  the  figures  near  it,  he  very  courte- 
ously asked  me  to  walk  in,  and  then  entertained 
me  with  the  following  relation : 

'*  When  the  mother  of  Santo  Domingo,**  said 
that  religious,  **  was  with  child  of  that  future 
saint,  she  had  a  dream  which  very  much  afflicted 
her.  She  dreamt  that  she  heard  a  dog  bark  in 
her  belly,  and  inquiring  (at  what  oracle  is  not 
said)  the  meaning  of  her  dream,  she  was  told, 
<  That  that  child  should  bark  out  the  Gospel,* 
(excuse  the  bareness  of  the  expression,  it  may 
run  better  in  Spanish;  though,  if  I  remember 
right,  Erasmus  gives  it  in  Latin  much  the  same 
turn,)  <  which  should  thence  shine  out  like  that 
lighted  torch.'  And  this  is  the  reason  that,  wber> 
ever  you  see  the  image  of  that  saint,  a  dog  and  a 
lighted  torch  is  in  the  group.*' 

He  told  me  at  the  same  time  that  there  had 
been  more  popes  and  cardinals  of  that  order  than 
of  any,  if  not  all  the  other.  To  confirm  which, 
he  led  me  into  a  large  gallery,  on  each  aide 
whereof  he  showed  mc  the  pictures  of  all  the 
popes  and  cardinals  that  had  been  of  that  order ; 
among  which  I  particulariy  took  notice  of  that 
of  Cardinal  Howard,  great  uncle  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Norfolk.    But  after  many  encominms  of 
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their  society,  with  which  be  interspersed  his  dis- 
coarse,  be  added  one  that  I  least  valued  it  for, 
that  the  sole  care  and  conduct  of  the  loquiaition 
was  entrusted  with  them. 
Flndinfi^  me  attentive,  or  not  so  contradictory 

I  as  the  English  humour  generally  is,  he  next 
brooght  me  into  a  fair  and  large  cloister,  round 
which  I  took  several  turns  with  him ;  and,  in- 
deed,  the  place  was  too  delicious  to  tire,  under  a 

;  eooversation  less  pertinent  or  courteous  than 
that  he  entertained  me  with.  In  the  middle  of 
the  cloister  was  a  small  but  pretty  and  sweet 
grove  of  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  these  bore 
Iruit  ripe  and  green,  and  flowers,  altogether  on 
one  tree ;  and  their  fruit  was  so  very  large  and 

•  beautiful,  and  their  flowers  so  transcendently 
!  odoriferous,  that  all  I  had  ever  seen  of  the  like 
I  kind  in  England  could  comparatively  pass  only 
I  for  beauty  in  epitome,  or  nature  imitated  in  wax- 
I    work.    Many  flocks  also  of  pretty  little  birds, 

with  their  cheerful  notes,  added  not  a  little  to 

I    my  delight.     In  short,  in  life,  I  never  knew  or 

found  t^ree  of  my  senses  at  once  so  exquisitely 

•  gratified. 

Not  far  from  this,  Saint  Vincent,  the  patron, 
as  I  said  before,  of  this  city,  has  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated  to  him.  Once  a  year  they  do  him  honour 
I  in  a  sumptuous  procession.  Then  are  their  streets 
all  strewed  with  flowers,  and  their  houses  set  off 
with  their  richest  tapestries ;  every  one  strives 
to  excel  his  neighbour  in  distinguishing  himself 
by  the  honour  he  pays  to  that  saint ;  and  he  is 
the  best  Catholic,  as  well  as  the  best  citizen,  in 
the  eye  of  the  religious,  who  most  exerts  himself 
on  tins  occasion. 

The  procession  begins  with  a  cavalcade  of  all 
the  friars  of  all  the  convents  in  and  about  the 
city.  These  walk  two  and  two  with  folded  arms, 
and  eyes  cast  down  to  the  very  ground,  and  with 
the  greatest  outward  appearance  of  humility 
imaginable ;  nor,  though  the  temptation  from  the 
fine  women  that  filled  their  windows,  or  the  rich 
tapestries  that  adorned  ttie  balconies,  might  be 
allowed  sufficient  to  attract,  could  I  observe  that 
any  one  of  them  ail  ever  moved  them  upwards. 

After  the  friars  is  borne,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
twenty  men  at  least,  an  image  of  that  saint,  of 
solid  silver,  large  as  the  life.  It  is  placed  in  a 
great  chair  of  silver  likewise;  the  staves  that 
bear  him  up,  and  upon  which  they  bear  him,  being 
of  the  same  metal.  The  whole  is  a  most  costly 
and  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  such  as  my 
eyes  never  before  or  since  beheld. 

The  magistrates  follow  the  image  and  its  sup- 
porters, dressed  in  their  richest  apparel,  which  is 
always  on  this  day,  and  on  this  occasion,  parti- 
colariy  sumptuous  and  distinguishing.  Thus  is 
the  image,  m  the  greatest  splendour,  borne  and 
accompanied  round  that  fine  city,  and  at  last 
conveyed  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came ;  and 
so  concludes  that  annual  ceremony. 

The  Yalencians,  as  to  the  exteriors  of  religion, 
are  the  most  devout  of  any  in  Spain,  though  in 
common  life  you  find  them  amorous,  gallant,  and 
gay,  like  other  people ;  yet  on  solemn  occasions 
there  shines  outright  such  a  spirit  as  proves  them 
the  very  bigots  of  bigotry ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
assertion,  I  will  now  give  some  account  of  such 
observations  as  I  had  time  to  make  upon  them 
daring  two  Lent  seasons  while  I  resided  there. 


The  week  before  the  Lent  commences,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Carnival  time,  the 
whole  city  appears  a  perfect  Bartholomew  fair ; 
the  streets  are  crowded,  and  the  houses  empty ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  pass  along  without  some  gam- 
bol or  jack-pudding  trick  offered  to  you.  Ink, 
water,  and  sometimes  ordure,  are  sure  to  be 
hurled  at  your  face  or  clothes ;  and  if  you  appear 
concerned  or  angry,  they  rejoice  at  it,  pleased 
the  more  the  more  they  displease ;  for  all  other 
resentment  is  at  that  time  out  of  season,  though 
at  other  times  few  in  the  world  are  fuller  of  re- 
sentment or  more  captious. 

The  younger  gentry,  or  dons,  to  express  their 
gallantry,  carry  about  them  egg-shells,  filled  with 
orange  or  other  sweet  water,  which  they  cast  at 
ladies  in  their  coaches,  or  such  other  of  the  fair 
sex  as  they  happen  to  meet  in  the  streets. 

But,  after  all,  if  you  would  think  them  extra- 
vagant to-day,  as  much  transgressing  the  rules 
of  common  civility,  and  neither  regi^rding  decency 
to  one  another  nor  the  duty  they  owe  to  Al- 
mighty God ;  yet  ^hen  Ash- Wednesday  comes, 
you  will  imagine  them  more  unaccountable  in  their 
conduct,  being  then  as  much  too  excessive  in  all 
outward  indications  of  humility  and  repentance. 
Here  you  shall  meet  one  barefooted,  with  a 
cross  on  his  shoulder,  a  burden  rather  fit  for 
somewhat  with  four  feet,  and  which  his  poor  two 
are  ready  to  sink  under;  yet  the  vain  wretch  bears 
and  sweats,  and  sweats  and  bears,  in  hope  of 
finding  merit  in  an  ass's  labour. 

Others  you  shall  see  naked  to  their  waists, 
whipping  themselves  with  scourges  made  for  the 
purpose,  till  the  blood  follows  every  stroke ;  and 
no  man  need  be  at  a  loss  to  follow  them  by  the 
very  tracks  of  gore  they  shed  in  this  frantic 
perambulation.  Some  who,  from  the  thickness 
of  their  hides  or  other  impediments,  have  not 
power  by  their  own  scourgings  to  fetch  blood  of 
themselves,  arc  followed  by  surgeons  with  their 
lancets,  who,  at  every  turn,  make  use  of  them,  to 
evince  the  extent  of  their  patience  and  zeal  by 
the  smart  of  their  folly.  While  others,  mingling 
amour  with  devotion,  take  particular  care  to  pre- 
sent themselves  all  macerated  before  the  windows 
of  their  mistresses ;  and  even  in  that  condition, 
not  satisfied  with  what  they  have  barbarously 
done  to  themselves,  they  have  their  operators  at 
hand,  to  evince  their  love  by  the  number  of  their 
gashes  and  wounds ;  imagining  the  more  blood 
they  lose  the  more  love  they  show,  and  the  more 
they  shall  gain.  These  are  generally  devoto's  of 
qusdity,  though  the  tenet  is  universal,  that  ho  that 
is  most  bloody  is  most  devout. 

After  these  street  exercises,  these  ostentatious 
castigations  are  over,  these  self-sacrificers  repair 
to  the  great  church,  the  bloodier  the  better; 
there  they  throw  themselves,  in  a  condition  too 
vile  for  the  eye  of  a  female,  before  the  imago  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  though  I  defy  all  their  roce  of 
fathers,  and  their  infallible  Holy  Father  into  the 
bargain,  to  produce  any  authority  to  fit  it  for 
belief,  that  she  ever  delighted  in  such  sanguinary 
holocausts. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Lent  you  will  see  in 
every  street  some  priest  or  Inar,  upon  some  stall 
or  stool,  preachinff  up  repentance  to  the  people ; 
and  with  violent  blows  on  his  breast,  crving  aloud, 
"  JMtia  culp€t,  mia  maxima  ctdpa,**  till  he  extract 
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reciprocal  returns  from  the  hancU  of  bu  auditors 
00  their  own  breasts. 

When  Good  Friday  is  come  they  entertain  it 
with  the  mo8t  profound  show  of  reverence  and 
religion,  both  in  their  streets  and  in  their  churches. 
In  the  last,  particularly,  they  have  contrived 
about  twelve  o'clock  suddenly  to  darken  them,  so 
as  to  render  them  quite  gloomy.  This  they  do 
to  imitate  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  at  that 
time  happened  ;  and  to  signify  the  rending  of  the 
vail  of  the  temple,  you  are  struck  with  a  strange 
artificial  noise  at  the  very  same  instant 

But  when  Easter  day  appears,  you  find  it  in 
all  respects  with  them  a  day  of  rejoicing,  for 
though  abstinence  from  flesh  with  them  who  at 
no  time  eat  much,  is  not  so  great  a  mortification 
as  with  those  of  the  same  persuasion  in  other 
countries  who  eat  much  more,  yet  there  is  a  visi- 
ble satisfaction  darts  out  of  their  eyes,  which 
demonstrates  their  inward  pleasure  in  being  set 
free  from  the  confinement  of  mind  to  the  dissa- 
tisfaction of  the  body.  Every  person  you  meet 
now  greets  you  with  a  resu/rexit  Jesus,  a  good 
imitation  of  the  primitive  Christians,  were  it  the 
real  effect  of  devotion ;  and  all  sorts  of  the  best 
music  (which  here  indeed  is  the  best  in  all  Spain) 
proclaim  an  auspicious  valediction  to  the  departed 
season  of  superficial  sorrow  and  stupid  supersti- 
tion. But  enough  of  this,  I  proceed  to  weightier 
matters. 

While  we  lay  at  Valencia,  under  the  vigilance 
and  care  of  the  indefatigable  earl,  news  was 
brought  that  Alicant  was  besieged  by  General 
Gorge  by  land,  while  a  squadron  of  men-of-war 
battered  jt  from  the  sea ;  from  both  which  the 
besiegers  played  their  parts  so  well,  and  so  warmly , 
plied  them  with  their  cannon,  that  an  indifferent 
practicable  breach  was  made  in  a  little  time. 

Mahoni  commanded  in  the  pUce,  being  again 
received  into  favour  ;  and  cleared  as  he  was  of 
those  political  insinuations  before  intimated,  be 
now  seemed  resolved  to  confirm  his  innocence  by 
a  resolute  defence ;  however,  perceiving  that  all 
preparations  tended  towards  a  storm,  and  know- 
ing  full  well  the  weakness  of  the  town,  he  with- 
drew his  garrison  into  the  castle,  leaving  the  town 
to  the  defence  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

Just  as  that  was  doing,  the  sailors,  not  much 
skilled  in  sieges,  nor  at  all  times  capable  of  the 
cooUest  cbnsideratlon,  with  a  resolution  natural 
to  them. stormed  the  walls  to  the  side  nearest  the 
sea ;  where  not  meeting  with  much  opposition, 
(for  the  people  of  the  town  apprehended  least 
danger  there,)  they  soon  got  into  the  place,  and 
as  soon  as  got  in  began  to  plunder.  This  obligod 
the  people,  for  the  better  security  of  themselves, 
to  open  their  gates,  and  seek  a  refuge  under  one 
enemy  in  opposition  to  the  rage  of  another. 

General  Gorge  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  town, 
with  a  good  deal  of  seeming  lenity,  put  a  stop  to 
the  ravages  of  the  sailors,  and  ordered  procla- 
mation to  be  made  throughout  the  place  that  all 
the  inhabitants  should  immediately  bring  in  their 
best  eifecta  into  the  great  church  for  their  better 
security.  This  was  by  the  mistaken  population 
as  readily  complied  with,  and  neither  friend  nor 
foe  at  all  disputing  the  command,  or  questioning 
the  integrity  of  the  intention,  the  church  was 
presently  crowded  with  riches  of  all  sorts  and  sizes; 
yet  after  some  time  remaining  there,  they  were 


all  taken  out  and  disposed  of  by  those  that  bad 
as  little  property  in  them  as  the  sailors  they  were 
pretended  to  be  preserved  from. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborow,  upon  the  very  first 
news  of  the  liege,  had  loft  Valencia  and  taken 
shipping  for  Alicant,  where  he  arrived  soon  after 
the  surrender  of  the  town  and  that  outcry  of  the 
goods  of  the  townsmen.  Upon  his  arrival  Ma- 
honi, who  was  blocked  up  in  the  castle,  and  bad 
experienced  his  indefatigable  diligence,  being  in 
want  of  provisions  and  without  much  hope  of  re* 
lief,  desired  to  capitulate.  The  earl  granted  bim 
honourable  conditions,  upqu  which  he  delivered 
up  the  castle,  and  Gorge  was  made  governor. 

Upon  his  lordship  8  taking  ship  at  Valencia,  I 
bad  an  opportunity  of  marching  with  those  dra- 
goons  which  escorted  him  ffota  Castile,  who  had 
received  orders  to  march  into  Muroia.  We  quar- 
tered the  first  night  at  Alcira*  a  town  that  the 
river  Segra  almost  surrounds,  which  renders  it 
capable  of  being  made  a  place  of  vast  strength, 
though  now  of  small  importance. 

The  next  night  we  lay  at  Xativa,  a  place  fa- 
mous for  its  steadiness  to  King  Charles.  Gene- 
ral Basset,  a  Spaniard,  being  governor,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  forces  of  King  Philip,  but  after 
a  noble  resistance  the  enemy  were  beat  oif,  and 
the  siege  raised ;  for  which  efifort,  it  is  supposed 
that,  on  the  retirement  of  King  Charles  out  of 
this  country,  it  was  deprived  of  its  old  name 
Xativa,  and  is  now  called  San  Felippo,  though, 
to  this  day,  the  people  thereabouts  much  disallow 
by  their  practice  that  novel  denomination. 

We  marched  next  morning  by  Monteza,  whi<^ 
gives  name  to  the  famous  title  of  Knights  of 
Monteza.  It  was,  at  the  time  that  Colonel 
O'Guaza,  an  Irishman)  was  governor,  besieged 
by  the  people  of  the  country  in  favour  of  King 
Charles;  but  very  ineflectually,  so  it  never 
changed  its  sovereign.  That  night  we  quartered 
at  Fonte  da  las  Figuras,  within  one  league  of  Al- 
manza,  where  that  fatal  and  unfortunate  bottle, 
which  1  shall  give  an  account  of  in  its  place,  was 
fought  the  year  after  under  Lord  Galway. 

On  our  fourth  day's  march  we  were  obliged  to 
pass  Villena,  where  the  enemy  had  a  garrison. 
A  party  of  Mahoni's  dragoons  made  a  part  of 
that  garrison,  and  they  were  commanded  by  Mac 
jor  O'Roirk,  an  Irish  officer,  who  always  earried 
the  reputation  of  a  good  soldier  and  a  brave  gen- 
tleman. 

I  had  all  along  made  it  my  observation  that 
Captain  Matthews,  who  commanded  those  dra- 
goons that  I  marched  with,  was  a  person  of  much 
more  courage  than  conduct ;  and  he  usod  as  little 

I  precaution  here,  though  just  inarching  under  the 
eye  of  the  enemy,  as  he  had  done  at  other  times. 
As  1  was  become  intimately  aoqualnted  with  him 
I  rode  up  to  him,  and  told  him  the  danger  which, 
in  my  opinion,  attended  our  present  march.  J 
pointed  out  to  him,  just  before  Viliena,  a  jotting 
hill,  under  which  we  must  unavoidably  pass  s  at 
the  turning  whereof  1  was  apprehensive  the 
enemy  might  lie,  and  either  by  ambuscade^  or 
otherwise,  surprise  us ;  I  therefore  entreated  we 
might  either  wait  the  conung  of  our  rear-g^ard, 
or,  at  least,  march  with  a  little  more  leisure  and 
caution ;  but  he,  taking  little  notice  of  all  I  said, 
k?pt  on  bis  round  march ;  seeing  which,  i  pressed 
forward  my  mule,  which  was  a  very  good  one,  and 
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rod*  M  fait  M  her  legs  could  carry  ber,  till  I  had 
got  oa  th«  top  of  the  hill :  when  I  came  there,  I 
1  ibirad  both  my  aapectation  aod  niy  apprehen- 


aoawared,  for  I  could  very  plainly  discern'  »this  answer  to  all,  that  in  consideration  of  the 


three  Mqadront  of  the  eneny  ready  drawn  up, 
aiid  waiting  Ibr  ot  at  the  very  winding  of  the 
hUL  I 

Hareupini  I  haitened  back  to  the  captain  with ' 
the  like  apeed,  and  told  him  the  discovery  I  had 
made,  who,  nevertheless,  kept  on  his  march,  and  i 
it  waa  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  I  at  last  | 
prevailed  on  him  to  halt  tiH  our  rear-guard  oft 
twenty  men  had  got  up  to  us.  But  those  join- 1 
iiig  ua,  aod  a  new  troop  of  Spanish  dragoons,  I 
who  had  marched  towards  us  that  morning,  ap-  { 
pearing  in  sight,  our  captain,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  < 
their  rivalling  him  m  his  glory,  at  the  vcrv  turn  of! 
the  bill  rode  in  a  lull  gallop,with  sword  in  hand,  up 
to  the  enemy.  They  stood  their  ground  till  we 
were  advanced  within  two  hundred  yards  of  them, 
and  then  in  confusion  endeavoured  to  retire  into 
the  town. 

They  were  obliged  to  pass  over  a  small  bridge, 
too  small  to  admit  of  such  a  company  in  so  much 
haste,  their  crowding  upon  which  obstructed  their 
retreat,  and  left  all  that  could  not  get  over  to  the 
mercy  of  our  swords,  which  spared  none ;  how- 
ever, narrow  as  the  bridge  was,  Captain  Matthews 
was  resolved  to  venture  over  alter  the  enemy ; 
on  domg  which  the  enemy  made  a  halt,  till  the 
people  ^  the  town,  and  the  very  priests,  came 
oot  to  their  relief  with  fire-arms.  On  so  large 
an  appearance  Captain  Matthews  thought  it  not 
advimie  to  mske  any  further  advances,  so  driving 
a  very  great  flock  of  sheep  from  under  the  walls,  he 
continued  his  march  towards  Elda.  In  this  action 
we  lost  Captain  Topham  and  three  dragoons. 

I  remember  we  were  not  marched  very  for 
fr«Hn  the  place  where  this  rencounter  happened, 
when  an  Irish  dragoon  overtook  the  captain  with 
a  civil  message  from  Major  O'Roirk,  desiring  that 
he  would  not  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  him  for 
the  defence  that  was  made,  since,  could  he  have 
got  the  Spaniards  to  have  stood  theU*  ground,  he 
tboold  have  given  him  good  reason  for  a  better. 
The  captaui  returned  a  complimental  answer, 
and  so  marched  on.  This  Major  O'Roirk,  or 
O'Roork,  was  the  next  year  killed  at  Alkay,  being 
mneh  laaMlted,  for  he  was  esteemed,  both  for' 
his  courage  and  conduct,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Irish  officers  m  the  Spanish  service.  I  was  like- 
wise informed  that  he  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland ;  the  mother  of  the 
hoooaraUe  Cofonel  Paget,  one  of  the  grooms  of 
the  bedchamber  to  his  present  majesty,  was  nearly 
rdbrted  to  this  gallant  gentleman. 

One  remarkable  thing  I  saw  in  that  action 
which  aflbcted  and  surprised  me :  a  Scotch  dra- 
goon, of  bvt  a  moderate  size,  with  his  large  has- 
ket-hated  sword,  struck  off  a  Spaniard's  head  at 
one  stroke,  with  the  same  ease,  in  appearance,  as 
a  man  would  do  that  of  a  poppy. 

When  we  came  to  Elda  (a  town  mv^h  in  the 
interest  of  King  Charles,  and  famous  for  its  fine 
sitoation  and  the  largest  grapes  in  Spain),  the  io- 
hafaltaBts  received  us  in  a  manner  as  handsome 
as  it  was  peculiar,  all  standing  at  their  doors  with 
Kgliied  tordies,  which,  considering  the  time  we 
earned,  was  for  from  an  unwelcome  or  dissgree- 
nUc  sight 


The  next  day  several  requested  to  be  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  action  at  Villena  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow  at  Alicant ;  but  the  captain  returned 


share  that  I  might  justly  claim  in  that  day*s 
transactions,  he  could  not  think  of  letting  any 
other  person  be  the  bearer.  So,  giving  me  his 
letters  to  the  earl,  I  the  next  day  delivered  them 
to  him  at  Alicant.  At  the  delivery.  Colonel  Kil- 
legprew  (whose  dragoons  they  were)  being  pre- 
sent, he  expressed  a  deal  of  satisfaction  at  the 
account,  and  his  lordship  was  pleased  at  the  same 
time  to  appoint  me  sole  engineer  of  the  castle  of - 
Alicant. 

Soon  after  which  that  successful  general  em- 
barked for  Genoa,  according  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  council  of  war  at  Guadalaxara,  on  a  parti- 
cular commission  from  the  Queen  of  England, 
another  from  Charles  King  of  Spain,  and  charged 
at  the  same  time  with  a  request  of  the  Marquis 
das  Minas,  General  of  the  Portuguese  forces,  to 
negotiate  bills  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  use  of  his  troops.  In  all  which,  though 
he  was  (as  ever)  successlhl,  yet  may  it  be  said, 
without  a  figure,  that  his  departure,  in  a  good 
measure,  determined  the  success  of  the  confede- 
rate forces  in  that  kingdom.  True  it  is,  the  ge- 
neral returned  again  with  the  fortunate  fruits  of 
those  negotiations,  but  never  to  act  in  his  old 
auspicious  sphere ;  and  therefore,  las  I  am  now 
to  take  leave  of  this  fortunate  general,  let  me  do 
it  with  justice,  in  an  appeal  to  the  world,  of  the 
not  to  be  paralleled  usage  (in  these  latter  ages  at 
least)  that  he  met  with  for  all  his  services ;  such 
a  vast  variety  of  enterprises,  all  successful,  and 
which  had  set  all  Europie  in  amaze  ;  services  that 
had  given  occasion  to  such  solemn  and  public 
thanksgivings  in  our  churches,  and  which  had 
received  such  very  remarkable  approbations  both 
of  sovereign  and  parliament,  and  which  had  been 
represented  in  so  lively  a  manner  in  a  letter 
wrote  by  the  King  of  Spain,  under  his  own  hand, 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  communicated  to 
both  houses  in  the  terms  following : — 

"  Madam,  mt  Sistbs, 

**  I  should  not  have  been  so  long  ere  I  did  my- 
self the  honour  to  repeat  the  assurances  of  my 
sincere  respects  to  you,  had  I  not  waited  for  the 
good  occasion  which  1  now  acquaint  you  with, 
that  the  dty  of  Barcelona  is  surrendered  to  me  by 
capitulation.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  receive 
this  great  news  with  entire  satisfaction,  as  weU 
because  this  happy  success  is  the  effect  of  your 
arms,  always  glorious,  as  from  the  pure  motives 
of  that  bounty  and  maternal  affection  you  have 
for  me,  and  for  everything  which  may  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  my  interest. 

*«  I  must  do  this  justice  to  aU  the  officers  and 
common  soldiers,  and  particnlariy  to  my  Liord 
Peterborow,  that  he  has  shown  in  this  whole  ex- 
pedition a  constancy,  bravery,  and  conduct, 
worthy  of  the  choice  that  your  Majesty  has 
made  of  him,  and  that  he  ootud  noways  give  me 
better  satisfoction  than  he  has  by  the  great  seal 
and  application  which  he  has  equally  testified  for 
my  interest,  and  for  the  service  of  my  person.  I 
owe  the  same  justice  to  Brigadier  Stanhope  for 
his  great  seal,  vigilance,  and  very  wise  conduct, 
which  he  has  given  proofii  of  upra  all 
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as  also  to  all  your  officers  of  the  fleet,  particu- 
larly to  your  worthy  admiral,  Shovel,  assuring 
your  Majesty  that  he  has  assisted  mo  in  this  ex- 
pedition with  an  inconceivable  readiness  and  ap-n 
plication,  and  that  no  admiral  will  be  ever  better 
able  to  render  me  greater  satisfaction  than  ho  has 
done.     Daring  the  siege  of  Barcelona  some  of  | 
your  majesty's  ships,  with  the  assistance  of  the  I 
troops  of  the  country,  have  reduced  the  town  of  | 
Tarragona,  and  the  officers  are  made  prisoners  of . 
war.    The  town  of  Girone  has  been  taken  at  the 
same  time  by  surprise  by  the  troops  of  the  coun-  I 
try.     The  town  of  Lerida  has  submitted,  as  also  | 
that  of  Tortosa  upon  the  Ebro ;  so  that  we  have  i 
taken  all  the  places  of  Catalonia,  except  Roses. 
Some  places  in  Arragon,  near   Sarrngosa,  have 
declared  for  me,  and  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of 
Denia  in  Valencia  have  maintained  their  post,  I 
and  repulsed  the,  enemy ;  four  hundred  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  have  entered  into  our  service, 
and  a  great  number  of  their  infantry  have  de- 
serted. 

**  This,  madam,  is  the  state  that  your  arms 
and  the  inclination  of  the  people  have  put  my 
affairs  in.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  what 
stops  the  course  of  these  conquests  :  it  is  not  the 
season  of  the  year,  nor  the  enemy ;  these  are  no 
obstacles  to  your  troops,  who  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  act  under  the  conduct  that  your  Majesty 
has  appointeclthem.  The  taking  of  Barcelona 
with  so  small  a  number  of  troops  is  very  remark, 
able ;  and  what  has  been  done  in  this  siege  is 
almost  without  example,  that  with  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men  of  your  troops,  and  two  hundred 
Mlquelets,  we  should  surround  and  invest  a  place 
that  thirty  thousand  French  could  not  block  up. 

"  After  a  march  of  thirteen  hours,  the  troops 
climbed  up  the  rocks  and  precipices  to  attack  a 
fortification  stronger  than  the  place,  which  the 
Earl  of  Peterborow  has  sent  you  a  plan  of;  two 
generals,  with  the  grenadiers,  attacked  it  sword 
in  hand ;  in  which  action  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
died  gloriously,  after  so  many  brave  actions.  I 
hope  his  brother  and  his  family  will  always  have 
your  Majesty's  protection.  With  eight  hundred 
men  they  forced  the  covered  way,  and  all  the  en- 
trenchments and  works,  one  after  another,  till 
they  came  to  the  last  work^  which  surrounded  it, 
against  five  hundred  men  of  regular  troops  which 
defended  the  place,  and  a  reinforcement  they  had 
received ;  and  three  days  afterwards  we  became 
masters  of  the  place.  We  afterwards  attacked 
the  town  on  the  side  of  the  castle.  We  landed 
again  our  cannon  and  the  other  artillery  with  in- 
conceivable trouble,  and  formed  two  camps,  dis- 
tant from  each  other  three  leagues,  against  a 
garrison  almost  as  numerous  as  our  army,  whose 
cavalry  was  double  the  strength  of  ours.  The 
first  camp  was  so  well  entrenched  that  it  was  de- 
fended by  two  thousand  men  and  the  dragoons, 
whilst  we  attacked  the  town  with  the  rest  of  our 
troops.  The  breach  being  made,  we  prepared, 
to  make  a  general  assault  with  all  the  army.' 
These  are  circumstances,  madam,  which  distin- 
guish  this  action,  perhaps,  from  all  others. 

**  Here  has  happened  an  unforeseen  accident. 
The  cruelty  of  the  pretended  viceroy,  and  the 
report  spread  abroad,  that  he  would  take  away 
the  prisoners,  contrary  to  the  capitulation,  pro- 
voked the  burghers,  and  some  of  the  country 


people  to  take  up  arms  against  the  garrison, 
whilst  they  were  busy  packhig  up  their  baggage, 
which  was  to  be  sent  away  the  next  day,  so  that 
everything  tended  to  slaughter ;  but  your  Ma- 
jesty's  troops  entering  into  town,  with  the  Earl 
of  Peterborow,  instead  of  seeking  pillage,  a  prac- 
tice common  upon  such  occasions,  appeased  the 
tumult,  and  have  saved  the  town,  and  even  the 
lives  of  their  enemies,  with  a  discipline  and  gene- 
rosity without  example. 

"  What  remains  is,  that  I  return  you  my  most 
hearty  thanks  for  sending  so  great  a  fleet  and 
such  good  and  valiant  troops  to  my  assistance. 
After  so  happy  a  beginning,  1  have  thought  it  pro- 
per, according  to  the  sentiments  of  your  generals 
and  admirals,  to  support,  by  my  presence,  the 
conquests  that  we  have  made ;  and  to  show  my 
subjects,  so  affectionate  to  my  person,  that  I 
cannot  abandon  them.  I  receive  such  succours 
from  your  Majesty,  and  from  your  generous  na- 
tion, that  I  am  loaded  with  your  bounties,  and 
am  not  a  little  concerned  to  think  that  the  sup. 
port  of  my  interest  should  cause  so  great  an  ex- 
pense. But,  madam,  I  sacrifice  my  person,  and 
my  subjects  in  Catalonia,  expose  also  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  upon  the  assurances  they  have  of 
your  Majesty's  generous  protection.  Your  Ma- 
jesty and  your  council  knows  better  than  we  do 
what  is  necpssary  for  our  conservation.  We  shall 
then  expect  your  Majesty's  succours,  with  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  your  bounty  and  wisdom.  A 
further  force  is  necessary ;  we  give  no  small 
diversion  to  France,  and  without  doubt  they  will 
make  their  utmost  efforts  against  roe  as  soon  as 
possible ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  eflbrts 
will  be  made  by  my  allies  to  defend  me.  Your 
goodness,  madam,  inclines  you,  and  your  power 
enables  you,  to  support  those  that  the  tyranny  of 
France  would  oppress.  All  that  I  cai}  insinuate 
to  your  wisdom,  and  that  of  your  allies,  b,  that 
the  forces  employed  in  this  country  will  not  be 
unprofitable  to  the  public  good,  but  will  be  under 
an  obligation  and  necessity  to  act  with  the  utmost 
vigour  against  the  enemy.  1  am,  with  an  invio- 
lable afTection,  respect,  and  roost  sincere  acknow- 
ledgment, 

"  Madam,  my  sister, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"Charles."' 
"  From  the  camp  at  Senia,  before  Barcelona, 
the  22ad  of  October,  1705." 

And  yet,  after  all,  was  this  noble  general  not 
only  recalled,  the  command  of  the  fleet  taken 
from  him,  and  that  of  the  army  given  to  my  Lord 
Galway,  without  assignment  of  cause :  but  all 
manner  of  falsities  were  industriously  spread 
abroad,  not  only  to  diminish,  if  they  could,  his 
reputation,  but  to  bring  him  under  accusations 
of  a  malevolent  nature.  I  can  hardly  imagine  it 
necessary  here  to  take  notice,  that  afterward  ho 
disproved  all  those  idle  calumnies  and  ill-invented 
rumours :  or  to  mention  what  compliments  he 
received,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  from  bis 
country,  upon  a  full  examination  and  thorough 
canvassing  of  his  actions  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  this  is  too  notorious  to  be  admitted,  that  aJl 
officers  coming  from  Spain  were  purposely  inter- 
cepted in  their  way  to  London,  and  craftily  ex- 
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amined  upon  all  the  idle  stories  wbich  had  passed,  | 
tending  to  lessen  his  character ;  and  when  any 
officers  had  asserted  the  falsity  of  those  inven- 
tions (as  they  all  did,  except  a  military  sweetner 
or  two),  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  lay- 
ing anytldog  amiss  to  the  charge  of  that  general, 
they  were  told  that  they  ought  to  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  tpcak  advantageously  of  that 
lord's  conduct,  unless  they  were  willing  to  fall 
martvTS  in  his  cause :  a  thing  scarce  to  be  cre- 
dited'even  in  a  popish  country.  But  Sdpio  was 
accused,  though,  as  my  author  iinely  observes, 
by  wretches  only  known  to  posterity  by  that 
stupid  accusation. 

As  a  moumfui  valediction,  before  I  enter  upon 
any  new  scene,  the  reader  will  pardon  this  me- 
lancholy enpostulation.  How  mortifying  must  it 
be  to  an  Englishman,  after  he  has  found  himself 
solaced  with  a  relation  of  so  many  surprising  suc- 
cesses of  her  Majesty's  arms,  under  tho  £arl  of 
Pcterborow ;  successes  that  have  laid  before  our 
e\es  provinces  and  kingdoms  reduced,  and  towns 
and  lortresses  taken  and  relieved;  where  we 
have  seen  a  continued  series  of  happy  events,  the 
fruits  of  conduct  and  vigilance — and  caution  and 
foresight  preventing  dangers  that  were  held  at 
first  view,  to  be  insurmountable :  to  change  this 
glorious  landscape,  1  say,  for  scenes  every  way 
different,  even  while  our  troops  were  as  nume- 
rous as  the  enemy,  and  better  provided,  yet 
always  bafBed  and  beaten,  andflymg  before  the 
enemy,  till  finally  ruined  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Aloionza ;  how  mortifying  must  this  be  to  any 
k>ver  of  his  country !  But  1  proceed  to  my  me- 
moirs. 

Alicant  is  a  town  of  the  greatest  trade  of  any 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  having  a  strong  cas- 
tle, being  situated  on  a  high  hill,  w^ch  commands 
both  town  and  harbour.  In  this  place  I  resided 
a  whole  year ;  but  it  was  soon  after  my  first  ar- 
rival that  Major  Collier,  (who  was  shot  in  the 
back  at  Barcelona,  as  i  have  i  elated  in  the  siege 
of  that  place,)  hearing  of  me,  sought  me  out  at 
my  quarters ;  and  after  a  particular.inquiry  into 
the  success  of  that  difficult  task  he  left  upon  me, 
and  my  answering  his  questions  to  satisfaction,  all 
which  be  received  with  evident  pleasure,  he  threw 
down  a  purse  of  pistoles  upon  the  Uble ;  which  1 
refusing,  he  told  me,  in  a  most  handsome  man- 
Qcr,  his  friendship  was  not  to  be  preserved  but 
\y  my  accepting  it. 

Alter  1  had  made  some  very  necessary  repairs, 
I  pursued  the  orders  1  had  received  from  the  Earl 
o;  Peterborow,  to  go  upon  the  erecting  a  new 
battery  between  the  castle  and  the  town.  This 
WAS  a  task  attended  with  difficulties,  neither  few 
in  number  nor  small  in  consequence ;  for  it  was 
to  be  raised  upon  a  great  declivity,  which  must 
reader  the  work  both  laborious  and  precarious. 
Hcwever,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  it  much 
socner  than  was  expected,  and  it  was  called 
Gorge's  battery,  from  the  name  of  the  governor 
thei  commanding,  who,  out  of  an  uncommon 
profcisioo  of  generosity,  wetted  that  piece  of  gos- 
sippog  with  a  distinguishing  bowl  of  punch. 
Brigidier  Bougard,  when  he  saw  this  work  some 
time  -liter  was  pleased  to  honour  it  with  a  singu- 
lar aoniratinn  and  approbation,  for  its  complete. 
neas,  lotwithstanding  its  difficulties. 

Thk  work,  and  the  siege  of  Carthageoa,  then 


in  our  possession,  b;-  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
brought  the  Lord  Galway  down  to  this  place. 
Carthagena  is  of  so  little  distance  from  Alicant 
that  we  could  easily  hear  the  cannon  playing 
against  and  from  it,  in  our  castle,  where  I  then 
was :  and  I  remember  my  Lord  Galway,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  siege,  sending  to  know  if  I  could 
make  any  useful  observations  as  to  the  success  of 
it ;  I  returned,  that  I  was  of  opinion  the  town 
was  surrendered,  firom  the  sudden  cessation  of 
the  cannon,  which,  by  our  news  next  day  from 
the  place,  proved  to  be  fact.  Carthagena  is  a 
small  seaport  town  in  Murcia,  but  has  so  good 
an  harbour,  that  when  the  famous  Admiral  Doria 
was  asked  which  were  the  three  best  havens  in 
the  Mediterranean,  he  readily  returned,  June, 
July,  and  Carthagena. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  this  place,  a  detach- 
ment of  foot  was  sent  by  the  governor,  with 
some  dragoons,  to  Elsha,  but  it  being  a  place  of 
very  little  strength,  tbey  were  soou  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

The  siege  of  Carthagena  being  over,  the  Lord 
Galway  returned  to  his  camp;  and  the  Lord 
Duocannon  dying  in  Alicant,  the  first  guns  that 
were  fired  from  Gorge's  battery,  were  the  minute 
guns  for  his  funeral.  His  regiment  had  been 
given  to  the  Lord  Montandre,  who  lost  It  before 
he  had  possession,  by  an  action  as  odd  as  it  was 
scandalous. 

That  regiment  had  received  orders  to  march 
to  the  Lord  Galway's  camp,  under  the  command 
of  their  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bateman,  a  person 
before  reputed  a  good  officer,  though  his  conduct 
here  gave  people,  not  invidious,  too  much  reason 
to  call  it  in  question.  On  his  march,  he  was  so 
very  careless  and  negligent,  though  he  knew  him- 
self in  a  country  surrounded  with  enemies,  and 
that  he  was  to  march  through  a  wood,  where 
they  every  day  made  their  appearance  in  great 
numbers,  that  his  soldiers  marched  with  their 
muskets  slung  at  their  backs,  and  went  one  after 
another,  as  necessity  had  forced  us  to  do  in  Scot- 
land, himself  at  the  head  of  them,  in  his  chaise, 
riding  a  considerable  way  before. 

It  happened  there  was  a  captain  with  three- 
score dragoons,  detached  from  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick's army,  with  a  design  to  intercept  some 
cash  that  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Lord  Gal- 
way's army  from  Alicant.  This  detachment, 
missing  of  that  intended  prize,  was  returning 
very  disconsolately,  re  infectut  when  their  captain 
observing  that  careless  and  disorderly  march  of 
the  English,  resolved  boldly  enough  to  attack 
them  in  the  wood.  To  that  purpose,  he  secreted 
his  little  party  behind  a  great  bam,  and  so  soon 
as  they  were  half  passed  by  he  falls  upon  them 
in  the  centre,  with  his  dragoons,  cutting  and  slash- 
ing at  such  a  violent  rate  that  he  soon  dispersed 
the  whole  regiment,  leaving  many  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  spot.  The  three  colours  were 
taken,  and  the  gallant  lieutenant-colonel  taken 
out  of  his  chaise  and  carried  away  prisoner,  with 
many  others;  only  one  officer,  who  was  an  ensign, 
and  so  bold  as  to  do  his  duty,  was  killed. 

The  lieutenant  who  commanded  the  grenadiers 
received  the  alarm  time  enough  to  draw  his  men 
into  a  house  in  their  way,  where  he  bravely  de- 
fended himself  for  a  long  time,  but  being  killed, 
the  rest  immediately  surrendered.     The  account 
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of  thU  action  I  bad  from  the  commander  of  the 
enemy's  party  himself,  some  time  after  while  I 
was  a  prisoner :  and  Captain  Mahoni,  who  was 
present  when  the  news  was  brought,  that  a  few 
Spanish  dragoons  had  defeated  an  English  regi- 
ment, which  was  this  under  Bateman,  protested 
to  me  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  turned  pale  at 
the  relation  i  and  when  they  offered  to  bring  the 
colours  before  him,  he  would  not  so  much  as  see 
them.  A  little  before  the  Duke  went  to  supper 
Bateman  himself  was  brought  to  him,  but  tbc 
Duke  turned  away  from  him  without  any  further 
notice  than  coldly  saying,  **  That  he  thought  he 
was  very  strangely  taken.**  The  wags  of  the 
army  made  a  thorough  jest  of  him,  and  said  his 
military  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with  his  economy, 
having,  two  days  before  his  march,  sent  his  young 
handsome  wife  into  England,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  chaplain  of  the  regiment. 

April  15,  in  the  year  1707,  being  Easter  Mon* 
day,  we  had  in  the  morning  a  flying  report  in  Ali- 
cant,  that  there  had  been  the  day  before  a  battle 
at  Almanza,  between  the  army  under  the  com. 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  that  of  the 
English,  under  Lord  Galway,  in  which  the  latter 
had  suifered  an  entire  defeat.  We  at  first  gave 
no  great  credit  to  it,  but,  alas,  we  were  too  soon 
woefully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  by  numbers 
that  came  flying  to  us  from  the  conquering  enemy. 
Then,  indeed,  we  were  satisfied  of  truths  too 
difficult  before  to  be  credited*  But  as  I  was  not 
present  in  that  calamitous  battle  I  shall  relate  it, 
us  I  received  it  from  an  officer  then  in  the  duke's 
army. 

To  bring  the  Lord  Galway  to  a  battle  in  a 
place  most  commodious  for  his  purpose,  the  duke 
made  use  of  this  stratagem :  he  ordered  two 
Irishmen,  both  officers,  to  make  their  way  over 
10  the  enemy  as  deserters,  putting  this  story  in 
their  mouths,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  in 
full  march  to  join  the  Doke  of  Berwick  with 
twelve  thousand  men;  that  this  would  be  done 
in  two  days,  and  that  then  they  would  find  out 
the  LfOrd  Galway  and  force  him  to  fight,  wherever 
they  found  him. 

Lord  Galway,  who,  at  this  time,  lay  before 
Villeoa*  receiving  this  intelligence  from  those 
well-instructed  deserters,  immediately  raised  the 
siege,  with  a  resolution  by  a  hasty  march  to  force 
the  enemy  to  battle,  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
should  be  able  to  join  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
To  efiect  this,  after  a  hard  march  of  three  long 
Spanish  leagues  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  ap- 
pears a  little  after  noon  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
with  his  fatigued  forces.  Glad  and  rejoiced  at 
the  sight,  for  he  found  his  plot  had  taken,  Ber. 
wick,  the  better  to  receive  him,  draws  up  his 
army  in  a  half  moon,  placing  at  a  pretty  good 
advance  three  regiments  to  make  up  the  centre, 
with  express  orders,  nevertheless,  to  retreat  at 
the  very  first  charge ;  all  which  was  punctually 
observed,  and  had  its  desired  effect,  for  the  three 
regiments,  at  the  first  attack,  gave  way,  and 
seemingly  fled  towards  their  camp ;  the  English, 
after  their  customary  manner,  pursued  them  with 
shouts  and  ho  lowings.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  perceived  his  trap  had  taken,  he  ordered 
his  right  and  eft  wings  to  close,  by  which  means 
he  at  once  ctt  off  from  the  rest  of  their  army 
all  those  who  had  so  eagerly  pursued  the  imagi- 


nary runaways.  In  short,  the  rout  was  (otsl,  snd 
the  most  fatal  blow  that  ever  the  English  received 
during  the  whole  war  with  Spain.  Nor,  as  it  is 
thought,  with  a  great  probability  of  reason,  bad 
those  troops  that  made  their  retreat  to  the  top 
of  the  bills*  under  Major- General  Shrimpton, 
met  with  any  better  fate  than  those  on  the  plain 
had  the  Spaniards  had  any  other  general  in  the 
command  than  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  whose  na- 
tive sympathy  gave  a  check  to  the  ardour  of  a 
victorious  enemy.  And  this  was  the  sense  of  the 
Spaniards  themselves  after  the  battle,  verifying 
herein  that  noble  maxim,  **  that  victory  to  gene- 
rous minds  is  only  an  inducement  to  modera- 
tion." 

The  day  after  this  fatal  battle»  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  Spanish  piece  of  wit,  "  that  the  £ng- 
glish  general  had  routed  the  French,*'  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  did  arrive,  indeed,  in  the  camp,  but 
with  an  army  of  only  fourteen  attendants. 

The  fata)  effects  of  this  battle  were  soon  made 
visible,  and  to  none  more  than  those  in  Alicant. 
The  enemy  grew  every  day  more  and  more 
troublesome,  visiting  us  in  parties  more  boldly 
than  before,  and  often  hovering  about  us  so  very 
near  that  with  our  cannon  we  could  hardly  teach 
them  to  keep  a  proper  distance.  Gorge,  the 
Governor  of  Alicant,  being  recalled  into  England, 
Miyor  General  Richards  was  by  King  Charles 
appointed  governor  in  his  place.  He  was  a  iUh 
man  Catholic,  and  very  much  beloved  by  the 
natives  on  that  account ;  though,  to  give  hun  his 
due,  he  behaved  himself  extremely  well  in  all 
other  respects,  it  was  in  his  time  that  a  design 
was  laid  of  surprising  Guardamere,  a  small  sea- 
port town  in  Murcia;  but  the  military  bishop 
(lor  he  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  excellent  tost 
Marte^  quam  Mavurio),  among  his  many  other 
exploits,  by  a  timely  expedition,  prevented  that. 

Governor  Richards,  my  post  being  always  in 
the  castle,  had  sent  to  desire  me  to  give  notice 
whenever  I  saw  any  parties  of  the  enemy  mov- 
ing. Pursuant  to  this  order,  diacoveriug,  one 
morning,  a  considerable  body  of  horse  towards 
Elsha,  i  went  down  into  the  town  and  told  the 
governor  what  I  had  seen ;  and  without  any  delay 
he  gave  his  orders  that  a  captain,  with  three 
score  men,  should  attend  me  to  an  old  house 
about  a  mile  distance.  As  soon  as  we  had  got 
into  it  I  set  about  barricading  all  the  open  places 
and  avenues,  and  put  my  men  in  a  posture  ready 
to  receive  an  enemy  as  soon  as  he  should  appear; 
upon  which  the  captain,  as  a  feint,  ordered  a  few 
of  his  men  to  show  themselves  on  a  rising  grouod 
just  before  the  house.  But  we  had  like  to  have 
caught  a  Tartar;  for,  though  the  enemy  took 
the  train  I  had  laid,  and,  on  sight  of  our  smsll 
body  on  the  hill,  sent  a  party  from  their  greater 
body  to  intercept  them  before  they  could  resch 
the  town,  yet  the  sequel  proved  we  had  mistaken 
their  number,  and  it  soon  appeared  to  be  nuch 
greater  than  we  at  first  imagined.  However, our 
out-scouts,  as  I  may  call  them,  got  aafe  into  the 
house,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  party,  we 
let  fly  a  full  volley,  which  hud  dead  on  the  spot 
three  men  and  one  horse.  Hereupon  the  vbole 
body  made  up  to  the  house,  but  stood  aloof  upon 
the  hill  without  reach  of  our  shot  We  soca  saw 
our  danger  from  the  number  of  the  eneniy;  and 
well  for  us  it  was  that  the  watchful  goTerror  had 
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taken  notice  of  it  at  well  «i  we  in  the  boose ;  for, 
obserring  oe  tuiTDunded  with  the  enemy,  and  by 
n  power  so  much  superior,  he  marched  himself, 
with  n  good  part  of  the  garrison,  to  our  relief. 
The  enemy  stood  a  little  time  as  if  they  would 
receive  them ;  but  upon  second  thoughts  they  re. 
tired,  and,  to  our  no  iittle'joy,  left  us  at  liberty 
to  come  out  of  the  house  and  join  the  garrison. 

Scarce  a  day  passed  but  we  had  some  visits  of 
the  like  kind,  attended  sometimes  with  rencoun- 
ters  of  the  like  nature,  insomuch  that  there  was 
hardly  any  stirring  out  in  safety  for  small  parties, 
though  never  to  little  a  way.  There  was  within 
a  little  mile  of  the  town  an  old  vineyard,  envi* 
roned  with  a  loose  stone  wall :  an  otnccr  and  I 
made  an  agreement  to  ride  thither  for  an  airing. 
We  did  so,  and  after  a  little  riding  it  came  into 
my  head  to  put  a  fright  upon  the  officer ;  and 
very  lucky  for  us  both  was  that  unlucky  thought 
of  mine.  Pretonding  to  see  a  party  of  the  enemy 
make  up  to  us,  I  gave  him  the  alarm,  set  spurs 
to  my  horse,  and  rode  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry 
me.  The  officer  no  way  bated  of  his  speed ;  and 
we  bad  scarce  got  out  of  the  vineyard  but  my 
Jest  proved  earnest,  twelve  of  the  enemy*s  horse 
pursuing  ns  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town.  Nor 
could  I  ever  after  prevail  upon  my  fellow. tra- 
veller  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  escape  to  mer- 
riment more  than  speed. 

Soon  after  my  charge  as  to  the  fortifications 
was  pretty  well  over  1  obtained  leave  of  the  go- 
vernor to  be  absent  for  a  fortnight  upon  some 
affairs  of  my  own  at  Valencia.  On  my  return 
from  whence,  at  a  town  called  Venissa,  I  met  two 
officers  of  an  English  regiment  going  to  the  place 
from  whence  i  last  came.  They  told  me,  after 
common  congratulations,  that  they  had  left  Ma- 
jor Boyd  at  a  little  place  called  Capel  hiring  an- 
other mule,  that  he  rode  on  thither  having  tired 
and  filled  him,  desiring,  withal,  that  if  I  met  him 
I  would  let  him  know  that  they  would  stay  for 
him  at  that  place.  1  had  another  gentleman  in 
my  company,  and  we  had  travelled  on  not  above 
a  league  fbrther,  whence,  at  a  little  distance,  we 
were  both  surprised  with  a  sight  that  seemed  to 
have  set  all  art  at  defiance,  and  was  too  odd  for 
anything  in  nature.  It  appeared  all  in  red,  and 
to  move,  but  so  very  slowly  that  if  we  had  not 
made  more  way  to  that  than  it  did  to  us  we 
should  have  made  it  a  day*s  journey  before  we 
met  it.  My  companion  could  as  little  tell  what 
to  make  of  it  as  i ;  and  indeed,  the  nearer  it  came 
the  more  monstrous  it  seemed,  having  nothing  of 
the  tokens  of  man,  either  walking,  riding,  or  in 
any  posture  whatever.  At  last,  coming  up  with 
this  strange  figure  of  a  creature  (for  now  we 
found  it  was  certainly  such),  what,  or  rather  who, 
should  it  prove  to  be  but  Major  Boyd !  He  was 
a  person  of  himself  far  from  one  of  the  least  pro- 
portion \  and,  mounted  on  a  poor  little  ass,  with  all 
his  warlike  accoutrements  upon  it,  you  will  allow 
must  make  a  figure  almost  as  odd  as  one  of  the 
old  Centaurs.  The  morocco  saddle  that  covered 
the  ass  was  of  burthen  enough  for  the  beast 
without  its  master,  and  the  additional  holsters 
and  pistols  made  it  much  more  weighty.  Never- 
thelesi,  a  curb  bridle  of  the  largest  size  covered 
his  little  head,  and  a  long  red  cloak,  hanging 
down  to  the  ground,  covered  jack -boots,  ass, 
master,  and  aJ.     In  short,  my  companion  and  I, 


after  we  could  apedficallv  declare  it  to  be  a  man» 
agreed  we  never  saw  a  figure  so  comical  in  all 
our  lives.  When  we  had  merrily  greeted  our 
major  (for  a  cynic  could  not  have  forbom  laugh- 
tor),  he  excused  all  as  well  as  he  could  by  saying 
he  could  get  no  other  beast  After  which,  deli- 
vering our  message  and  condoling  with  him  for 
his  present  mounting,  and  wishing  him  better  at 
his  next  quarters,  he  settled  into  his  old  pace, 
and  we  into  ours,  and  parted. 

We  lay  that  night  at  Altoa,  famous  for  its  bav 
for  ships  to  water  at.  It  stands  on  a  high  hUl, 
and  is  adorned,  not  defended,  with  an  old  fort. 

Thence  we  came  to  Alicant,  where  having  now 
been  a  whole  year,  and  having  effected  what  was 
held  necessary,  I  once  more  prevailed  upon  the 
ffovernor  to  permit  me  to  take  another  joumev. 
The  Lord  Galway  lay  at  Tarraga,  while  Lerida 
lay  under  the  siege  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and 
having  some  grounds  of  expectation  given  me 
while  ne  was  at  Alicant,  I  resolved  at  least  to 
demonstrate  I  was  still  living.  The  governor 
favoured  me  with  letters,  not  at  all  to  my  disad- 
vantage ;  so,  taking  ship  for  Barcelona,  just  at 
our  putting  into  the  harbour  1  met  with  the 
English  fleet,  on  its  return  from  the  expedition 
to  Toulon  under  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovel. 

I  stayed  but  very  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and 
then  proceeded  on  my  intended  journey  to  Tar- 
raga; arriving  at  which  place,  1  delivered  my 
packet  to  the  Lord  Galway,  who  received  me 
with  very  great  civility,  and,  to  double  it,  ac- 
quainted me  at  the  same  time  that  the  Governor 
of  Alicant  had  wrote  very  much  in  my  favour : 
but,  though  it  was  a  known  part  of  that  noble 
lord's  character  that  the  first  impression  was 
generally  strongest,  I  had  reason  soon  after  to 
close  with  another  saying,  equally  true,  "  that 
general  rules  always  admit  of  some  exception." 
While  I  was  here  we  had  news  of  the  taking  of 
the  town  of  Lerida,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  (brother 
to  that  brave  prince  who  lost  his  life  before  Mon- 
jouick)  retiring  into  the  castle  with  the  garrison, 
which  he  bravely  defended  a  long  time  after. 

While  I  was  thus  attending  my  Lord  Galway 
at  Tarraga,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  had  a  design  to  lay  siege  to  Denia,  where- 
upon he  gave  me  orders  to  repair  there  as  engi- 
neer. After  I  had  received  my  orders  and  taken 
leave  of  his  lordship,  I  set  out,  resolving,  since  it 
was  left  to  my  choice,  to  «>  by  way  of  Barcelona, 
and  there  take  shipping  for  the  place  of  my  sto. 
tion,  by  which  I  proposed  to  save  more  time  than 
would  allow  me  a  full  opportunity  of  visiting 
Montserat,  a  place  I  had  heard  much  talk  of, 
which  had  filled  me  with  a  longing  desire  to  see 
it.  To  say  the  truth,  I  had  been  told  such  ex- 
travagant things  of  the  place  that  I  could  hardly 
impute  more  than  one  half  of  it  to  an}i.hing  but 
Spanish  rhodomontadoes,  the  vice  of  extravagant 
exaggeration  being  too  natural  to  that  nation. 

Montserat  is  a  rising  lofty  hill,  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  spacious  plain  in  the  principality  of 
Catalonia,  about  seven  leagues  distant  from  Bar- 
celona to  the  westward,  somewhat  inclining,  to 
the  north.  At  the  very  first  sight  its  oddness  of 
figure  promises  something  extraordinary;  and 
even  at  that  distance  the  prospect  makes  some- 
what of  a  grand  appearance,  hundreds  of  aspir- 
ing pyramids  presenting  themselves  all  at  once 
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to  the  eye,  look,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak, 
like  a  little  petrified  forest,  or,  rather,  like  the 
awful  ruins  of  some  capacious  structure,  the 
labour  of  venerable  antiquity.  The  nearer  you 
approach  the  more  it  affects ;  but  till  you  are 
very  near  you  can  hardly  form  in  your  mind  any- 
thing like  what  you  find  it  when  you  come  close 
to  it.  Till  just  upon  it  you  would  imagine  it  a 
perfect  bill  of  steeples,  but  so  intermingled  with 
trees  of  magnitude,  as  well  as  beauty,  that  your 
imagination  .can  never  be  tired  or  your  curiosity 
surfeited.  Such  I  found  it  on  my  approach ;  yet 
oiuch  less  than  what  1  found  it  was  so  soon  as  I 
entered  upon  the  very  premises. 

Now  that  stupendous  cluster  of  pyramids 
iffected  me  in  a  manner  different  to  all  before, 
and  i  found  it  so  fioely  grouped  with  verdant 
groves,  and  here  and  there  interspersed  with  as- 
piring but  solitary  trees,  that  it  no  way  lessened 
my  admiration  while  it  Increased  my  delight. 
Theie  trees,  which  I  call  solitary,  as  standing 
single,  in  opposition  to  the  numerous  groves, 
which  are  close  and  thick  (as  I  observed  when  I 
ascended  to  take  a  view  of  the  several  cells)  rise 
generally  out  of  the  very  clifts  of  the  main  rock, 
with  nothing  to  appearance  but  a  soil  or  bed  of 
stone  for  their  nurture.  But  though  some  few 
naturalists  may  assert  that  the  nitre  in  the  stone 
may  afford  a  due  proportion  of  nourishment  to 
trees  and  vegetables,  these,  in  my  opinion,  were 
all  too  beautiful,  their  bark,  leaf,  and  flowers, 
carried  too  fair  a  face  of  health  to  allow  them 
even  to  be  the  foster-children  of  rock  and  stone 
only. 

Upon  this  hill,  or  if  you  please,  grove  of  rocks, 
are  thirteen  hermits*  cells,  the  last  of  which  lies 
near  the  very  summit.  You  gradually  advance 
to  every  one,  from  bottom  to  top,  by  a  winding 
ascent ;  which  to  do  would  otherwise  be  impos- 
sible, by  reason  of  their  steepness ;  but  though 
there  is  a  winding  ascent  to  every  cell,  as  I  have 
said,  I  would  yet  set  at  defiance  the  most  ob- 
servant, If  a  stranger,  to  find  it  feasible  to  visit 
them  in  order,  if  not  precaiitioncd  to  follow  the 
poor  borigo,  or  old  ass,  that,  with  panniers  hang- 
ing on  each  side  of  him,  mounts  regularly,  and 
daily,  up  to  every  particular  cell.  The  manner 
is  as  follows : 

In  the  panniers  there  are  thirteen  partitions ; 
one  for  every  cell-  At  the  hour  appointed,  the 
servant  having  placed  the  panniers  on  bis  back, 
tV)c  ass,  of  himself,  goes  to  the  door  of  the  con- 
vent at  the  very  foot  of  the  hill,  where  every 
partition  is  supplied  with  their  several  allowances 
of  victuals  and  wine.  Which,  as  soon  as  ho  has 
received,  without  any  further  attendance,  or  any 
guide,  be  mounts  and  takes  the  cells  gradually, 
in  their  due  course,  till  he  reaches  the  very 
uppermost.  Where,  having  discharged  his  duty, 
he  descends  the  same  way,  lighter  by  the  load  he 
carried  up.  This  the  poor  stupid  drudge  fails 
not  to  do,  day  and  night,  at  the  stated  hours. 

Two  gentlemen,  who  had  joined  me  on  the 
road,  alike  led  by  curiosity,  seemed  alike  de- 
li^'hted,  that  the  end  of  it  was  so  well  answered. 
I  could  easily  discover  in  their  countenances  a  sa- 
tisfaction, which,  if  it  did  not  give  a  sanction  to 
my  own,  much  confirmed  it,  while  they  seemed  to 
allow  with  me  that  these  reverend  solitaries  were 


truly  happy  m«n :  I  then  thought  them  such ; 
and  a  thousand  times  since  reflecting  within  my- 
self, have  wished,  bating  theur  errors,  and  lesser  i 
superstitions,  myself  as  happily  stationed:  for 
what  can  there  be  wanting  to  a  happy  life,  where 
all  things  necessary  are  provided  without  care? 
Where  the  days,  without  anxiety  or  troubles, 
may  be  gratefully  passed  away,  with  an  innocent 
variety  of  diverting  and  pleasing  objects,  and 
where  their  deeps  and  slumbers  are  never  inter* 
rupted  wi^  anything  more  offensive  than  naur- 
muring  springs,  natural  cascades,  or  the  various 
songs  of  the  pretty  feathered  quiristers  ? 

But  their  courtesy  to  strangers  is  no  less  en- 
gaging than  their  solitude.  A  recluse  life,  for 
the  fruits  of  it,  generally  speaking,  produces 
moroscness ;  pharisaical  pride  too  often  sours  the 
temper ;  and  a  mistaken  opinion  of  their  own 
merit  too  naturally  leads  such  men  into  a  con- 
tempt of  others:  but,  on  the  contrary,  the:»e 
good  men  (for  I  must  call  them  as  I  thought 
them)  seem  to  me  the  very  emblems  of  inno- 
cence ;  so  ready  to  oblige  others,  that  at  the 
same  instant  they  seemed  laying  obligations  upoa 
themselves.  This  is  self-evident,  in  that  affabi- 
lity and  complaisance  they  use  in  showing  the 
rarities  of  their  several  cells ;  where,  for  fear 
you  should  slip  anything  worthy  of  observation, 
they  endeavour  to  instU  in  you  as  quick  a  pro. 
peosity  of  asking,  as  you  find  in  them  a  prompt 
alacrity  in  answering,  such  questions  of  curiosity 
as  their  own  have  inspired. 

In  particular,  I  remember  one  of  those  re- 
verend old  men,  when  we  were  taking  leave  at 
the  door  of  his  cell,  to  which,  out  of  his  great 
civility,  he  accompanied  us,  finding  by  the  air  of 
our  faces,  as  well  as  our  expressions,  that  we 
thought  ourselves  pleasingly  entertained;  to 
divert  us  afresh,  advanced  a  few  paces  from  the 
door,  when,  giving  a  whistle  witli  his  mouth,  a 
surprising  flock  of  pretty  little  birds,  variegated, 
and  of  different  colours,  immediately  flocked 
around  him.  Here  you  should  sec  some  alighting 
upon  his  shoulders,  some  on  his  awful  beard ; 
others  took  refuge  on  his  snow-like  head,  and 
many  feeding,  and  more  endeavouring  to  feed, 
out  of  his  mouth;  each  appearing  emulous,  and 
under  an  innoi^nt  contention,  how  best  to  express 
their  love  and  respect  to  their  no  less  [leased 
master. 

Nor  did  the  other  cells  labour  under  any  defi- 
ciency of  variety ;  every  one  boasting  in  some 
particular  that  might  distinguish  it  in  something 
equally  agreeable  and  entertaining.  Neverthe. 
less  crystid  springs  spouting  from  the  solid  rocks 
were,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  common  to 
them  all ;  and,  in  most  of  them,  they  had  little 
brass  cocks,  out  of  which,  when  turned,  issued 
the  most  cool  and  crystalline  flows  of  excellent 
pure  water ;  and  yet  what  more  affected  me,  and 
which  1  found  near  more  cells  than  one,  was  the 
natural  cascades  of  the  same  transparent  ele- 
ment; these  falling  from  one  rock  to  another, 
in  that  warm  or  rather  hot  climate,  gave  not 
more  delightful  astonishment  to  the  eye  than 
they  afforded  grateful  refreshment  to  the  whole 
man.  The  streams  falling  from  these,  soften, 
from  a  rougher  tumultuous  noise,  into  such 
aflecting  murmurs,  by  distance,  the  intervention 
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of  groves  or  neighbouriog  rocks,  that  it  were  im- 
posable  to  see  or  hear  them  and  not  be  charmed. 
Neither   arc  those  groves  grateful  only  in  a 
beaatiful  verdure;  nature  renders  them  other- 
ivise  delightful  in  loading  them  with  clusters  of 
berries  of  a  perfect  scarlet  colour,  which,  by  a 
beautiful  intermixture,  strike  the  eye  with  addi- 
tional delight.     In  short,  it  might  nonplus  a  per- 
son of  the  nicest  taste  to  distinguish  or  deter, 
mine  whether  the  neatness  of  their  cells  within, 
I  or  the  beauteous  varieties  without,  most  exhaust 
bb  admiration.     Nor  is  the  whole,  in  my  opinion, 
'  a  little  advantaged  by  the  frequent  view  of  some 
of  those  pyramidical  pillars,  which  seem,  as  weary 
,  ■  of  their  own  weight,  to  recline  and  seek  support 
from  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

When  I  mentioned  the  outside  beauties  of  their 
,    cells,  I  must  be  thought  to  have  forgot  to  parti- 
.    cularize  the  glorious  prospects  presented  to  your 
eye  from  every  one  of  them,  but  especially  from 
-  that  nearest  the  summit.    A  prospect,  by  reason 
I  of  the  purity  of  the  air,  so  extensive,  and  so  very 
I    entertaining,  that  to  dilate  upon  it  properly  to 
one  that  never  saw  it,  would  baffle  credit,  and 
i    naturally  to  depaint  it  would  confound  invention. 
I    1  therefore  shall  only  say,  that  on  the  Meditcrra- 
' '  nean  side,  after  an  agreeable  interval  of  some  fair 
'    leagues,  it  will  set  at  defiance  the  strongest  op- 
tics ;  and  although  Barcelona  bounds  it  on  the 
land,  the  eyes  are  feasted  with  the  delights  of 
fruch  an  intervening  champaign  ( where  beauteous 
natnro  does  not  only  smile  but  riot),  that  the 
'  sense  must  be  very  temperate  or  very  weak  that 
j    can  be  soon  or  easily  satbficd. 
I        Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  all  their  refresh- 
'    ing  springs,  their  grateful  groves,  and  solitary 
shades  under  single  tress,  whose  clusters  proved 
>    that  even  rocks  were  grown  fruitful ;  and  having 
j    ran  overall  the  variety  of  pleasures  in  their  seve- 
ral pretty  cells,  decently  set  off  with  gardens 
round  them,  equally  fragrant  and  beautuul,  we 
were  brought  down  again  to  the  convent,  which, 
though  on  a  small  ascent,  lies  very  near  the  foot 
of  this  terrestrial  paradise,  there  to  take  a  survey 
of  their  sumptuous  hall,  much  more  sumptuous 
I  chapel  and  its  adjoining  repository,  and  feast  our 
I  eyes  with  wonders  of  a  different  nature,  and  yet 
as  entertaining  as  any,  or  all,  we  had  seen  be- 
i  fore. 

Immediately  on  our  descent,  a  priest  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  ready  to  show 
ns  the  hidden  rarities ;  and  though,  as  I  under- 
stood, hardly  a  day  passes  without  the  resort  of 
some  strangers  to  gratify  their  curiosity  with  the 
wonders  of  the  place ;  yet  is  there,  on  every  such 
occasion,  a  superior  concourse  of  natives  ready 
to  see  over  again,  out  of  mere  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, what  they  have  seen  perhaps  a  hundred 
times  before.  I  could  not  avoid  taking  notice, 
however,  that  the  priest  treated  those  constant 
visitants  with  much  less  ceremony,  or  more  free- 
dom* if  you  please,  than  any  of  the  strangers,  of 
what  nation  soever;  or,  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
take  as  much  pains  to  disoblige  those  as  he  did 
pleasure  hi  obliging  us. 

The  hall  was  neat,  lai^e,  and  stately ;  but  be- 
ing plain  and  unadorned  with  more  than  decent 
decorations,  suitable  to  such  a  society,  I  hasten 
to  the  other. 

yfhea  we  entered  the  chapel,  our  eyes  were 


immediately  attracted  by  the  image  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserat  (as  they  call  it),  which  stands  over 
the  altar-piece.  It  is  about  the  natural  stature, 
but  as  black  and  shining  as  ebony  itself.  Most 
would  imagine  it  made  of  that  material,  though 
her  retinue  and  adorers  will  allow  nothing  of  the 
matter.  On  the  contrary,  tradition,  which  with 
them  is,  on  some  occasions,  more  than  tanta- 
mount to  religion,  has  assured  them,  and  they 
relate  it  as  undoubted  matter  of  fact,  that  her 
present  colour,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  proceeded  from 
her  concealment,  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  be- 
tween those  two  rocks  on  which  the  chapel  is 
founded ;  and  that  her  long  lying  in  that  dismal 
place  changed  her  once  lovely  white  into  its  pre- 
sent opposite.  Would  not  a  heretic  here  be  apt 
to  say,  that  it  was  great  pity  that  an  image, 
which  still  boasts  the  power  of  acting  so  many 
miracles,  could  no  better  conserve  her  own  com- 
plexion ?  At  least  it  must  be  allowed,  even  by 
a  good  catholic,  to  carry  along  with  it  matter  of 
reproach  to  the  fair  ladies,  natives  of  the  country, 
for  their  unnatural  and  excessive  affection  of 
adulterating,  if  not  defacing,  their  beautiful  faces 
with  the  ruinating  dauberies  of  carmine  ? 

As  the  custom  of  the  place  is  (which  is  like- 
wise allowed  to  be  a  distinguishing  piece  of  civi- 
lity  to  strangers),  when  we  approach  the  black 
lady  (who,  I  should  have  told  you,  bears  a  child 
in  her  arms,  but  whether  maternally  black  or  of 
the  Mulatto  kind,  1  protest  I  did  not  mind),  the 
priest,  in  great  civility,  offers  you  her  arm  to 
salute;  at  which  juncture,  I,  like  a  true  blue 
protestant,  mistaking  my  word  of  command,  fell 
foul  on  the  fair  lady's  face.  The  displeasure  in 
his  countenance  (for  he  took  more  notice  of  the 
rudeness  than  the  good  lady  herself)  soon  con- 
vinced me  of  my  error;  however,  as  a  greater 
token  of  his  civility,  having  admitted  no  Spa- 
niards along  with  my  companions  and  me,  it 
passed  off  the  better ;  and  his  after  civilities  ma- 
nifested that  he  was  willing  to  reform  my  ignor- 
ance by  his  complaisance. 

To  demonstrate  which,  upon  my  telling  him 
that  I  had  a  set  of  beads  which  I  must  entreat 
him  to  consecrate  for  me,  he  readily,  nay  eagerly, 
complied ;  and  having  hung  them  on  her  arm  for 
the  space  of  about  half  or  somewhat  short  of  a 
whole  minute,  he  returaed  me  the  holy  baubles 
with  a  great  deal  of  address,  and  most  evident 
satisfaction.  The  reader  will  be  apt  to  admire 
at  this  curious  piece  of  superstition  of  mine  till  I 
have  told  him  that  even  rigid  protestants  have, 
in  this  country,  thought  it  but  prudent  to  do  the 
like,  and  likewise  having  so  done,  to  carry  them 
about  their  persons  or  in  their  pockets ;  for  ex- 
perience  has  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  this 
most  catholic  precaution ;  since  those  who  have 
here,  travelling  or  otherwise,  come  to  their  ends, 
whether  by  accident,  sickness,  or  the  course  of 
nature,  not  having  these  sanctifying  seals  found 
upon  them,  have  ever  been  refused  Christian 
burial,  under  a  superstitious  imagination,  that 
the  corpse  of  a  heretic  will  infect  everything 
near  it. 

Two  instances  of  this  kind  fell  within  my 
knowledge ;  one  before  I  came  to  Montserat,  the 
other  after.  The  first  was  of  one  Slum,  who 
had  been  a  bombardier  at  Monjouick,  but  being 
killed  while  we  lay  at  Campilio,  a  priest,  whom  I 
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advised  with  upoD  the  matter,  told  me  that  if  he 
should  be  buried  where  any  corn  grew  his  body 
would  not  only  be  taken  up  again  but  ill-treated, 
in  revenge  of  the  destruction  of  so  much  com, 
which  the  people  would  on  no  account  be  per- 
suaded to  touch ;  for  which  reason  we  took  care 
to  have  him  laid  In  a  very  deep  grave,  on  a  very 
barren  spot  of  ground.  The  other  was  of  one 
Captain  Bush,  who  was  a  prisoner  with  me  on 
the  surrender  of  Denia;  who  being  sent,  as  1 
was  afterwards,  to  Saint  Clemeate  la  Mancha, 
there  died ;  and,  as  I  was  informed,  though  he 
was  privately,  and  by  night,  buried  in  a  com  field, 
he  was  taken  out  of  his  grave  by  those  supersti- 
tious people  as  soon  as  ever  they  could  discover 
the  place  where  the  body  was  deposited.  But  I 
return  to  the  convent  at  Montserat. 

Out  of  the  chapel,  behind  the  high  altar,  we  de- 
scended into  a  Spacious  room,  the  repository  of  the 
great  ofibrings  made  to  the  lady.  Here,  though 
I  thought  in  the  chapel  itself  I  had  seen  the 
riches  of  the  universe,    I  found  a  prodigious 

auantity  of  more  costly  presents,  the  supersti- 
ous  tribute  of  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
princes  in  Europe.  Among  a  multitude  of  others, 
they  showed  me  a  sword  set  with  diamonds,  the 
offering  of  Charles  the  Third,  then  King  of  Spain, 
but  now  Emperor  of  Germany.  Though  I  must 
confess,  being  a  heretic,  I  could  much  easier  find 
a  reason  for  a  fair  lady's  presenting  such  a  sword 
to  a  King  of  Spain  than  for  a  King  of  Spain's  pre- 
scntiug  such  a  sword  to  a  fair  lady :  and  by  the 
motto  upon  it,  Pukhra  iamen  nigra,  it  was  plain 
such  was  his  opinion.  That  prince  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  pleasures  of  this  sweet  place, 
that  he,  as  well  as  I,  staid  as  long  as  ever  he 
could ;  though  neither  of  us  so  long  as  either 
could  havo  wished. 

But  there  was  another  offering  from  a  King  of 
Portugal,  equally  glorious  and  costly,  but  much 
better  adapted;  and  therefore  In  its  propriety 
easier  to  be  accounted  for.  That  was  a  glory 
for  the  head  of  her  ladyship,  every  ray  of 
which  was  set  with  diamonds,  large  at  the 
bottom,  and  gradually  lessening  to  the  very 
extremity  of  every  ray.  Each  rajr  might  be 
about  half  a  yard  long ;  and  I  imagmed  in  the 
whole,  there  might  be  about  one  hundred  of  them. 
In  short,  if  ever  her  ladyship  did  the  offerer  the 
honour  to  put  it  on,  I  will,  though  a  heretic, 
venture  to  aver  she  did  not  at  that  present  time 
look  like  a  human  creature. 

To  enumerate  the  rest,  if  ray  memory  would 
suffice,  would  exceed  belief.  As  the  upper  part 
was  a  plain  miracle  of  nature,  the  lower  was  a 
complete  treasury  of  miraculous  art. 

If  you  ascend  from  the  lowest  cell  to  the  very 
summit,  the  last  of  all  the  thirteen,  you  will 
perceive  a  continual  contention  between  plea- 
sure and  devotion ;  and  at  last,  perhaps,  find 
yourself  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  deserves 
the  pre-eminence:  for  you  are  not  here  to 
take  cells  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  as  the 
litUe  dormitories  of  solitary  monks :  No  1  neat- 
ness, use,  and  contrivance,  appear  in  every  one 
of  them ;  and  though  in  an  almost  perfect 
equality,  yet  in  such  perfection,  that  yoU  wilrf 
And  it  difficult  to  discover  in  any  one  of  them  any- 
thing wanting  to  the  pleasure  of  life. 

If  you  descend  to  the  convent  near  the  foot  Of' 


j*  that  venerable  hill,  yon  may  see  more,  mnch 
more  of  the  riches  of  the  worid ;  but  less,  far 
less  appearance  of  a  celestial  treasure.  Perhaps, 
it  might  be  only  the  sentiment  of  a  heretic ;  bat 
that  awe  and  devotion,  which  I  found  in  my 
attendant  from'cell  to  cell,  grew  languid,  and  lost, 
in  mere  empty  bigotry  and  foggy  superstition, 
when  I  came  below.  In  short,  there  was  not  a 
greater  difference  hi  their  heights  than  in  the 
sentiments  they  inspired  me  with. 

Before  I  leave  this  emblem  of  the  beatific 
vision,  I  must  correct  something  like  a  mistake 
as  to  the  poor  borigo.  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
that  his  labour  was  daily }  but  the  Sunday  is  to 
him  a  day  of  rest,  as  it  is  to  the  hermits,  his 
masters,  a  day  of  reflection.  For,  to  save  the 
poor  faithful  bmte  the  hard  drudgerv  of  that  day, 
the  thirteen  hermits,  if  health  permit,  descend  to 
their  Coenobium,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  to  the 
hall  of  the  convent,  where  they  dine  in  common 
with  the  monks  of  the  order,  who  are  Bene<tte- 
tines. 

After  seven  days*  variety  of  soch  innocent  de* 
light  (the  space  idlowed  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers),  I  took  my  leave  of  this  pacific  hermi- 
tngc,  to  pursue  the  more  boisterous  duties  of  my 
calling.  The  life  of  a  soldier  is  in  every  respect 
the  full  antithesis  to  that  of  a  hermit ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  a  sense  of 
that  which  inspired  me  with  very  great  reluc- 
tancy  at  parting.  I  confess,  while  on  the  spot,  I 
over  and  over  bandied  in  my  mind  the  reasons 
which  might  prevail  upon  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
relinquish  his  crown  ;  and  the  arguments  on  his 
side  never  failed  of  energy,  when  I  could  persuade 
■myself  that  this,  or  some  like  happy  retreat,  was 
the  reward  of  abdicated  empire. 

Full  of  these  contemplations  (for  they  lasted 
there)  I  arrived  at  Barcelona ;  where  I  found  a 
vessel  ready  to  sail,  on  which  I  embarked  for 
Denia,  in  pursuance  of  my  orders.  Sailing  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean,  no  place  along 
the  christian  shore  affords  a  prospect  eqtially 
delightful  with  the  castle  of  Denia.  It  was 
never  designed  for  a  place  of  great  strength, 
being  built,  and  first  designed,  as  a  seat  of  plea- 
sure to  the  great  Duke  of  Lerma.  In  that 
family  it  many  years  remained ;  though,  within 
less  than  a  century,  that  with  two  other  duke- 
doms have  devolved  upon  the  family  of  the  Duke 
de  Medina  Celi,  the  richest  subject  at  this  time 
In  all  Spain. 

Denia  was  the  first  town,  that,  in  our  way  to 
Barcelona,  declared  for  King  Chariest  add  was 
then  by  his  order  made  a  garrison.  The  town 
is  but  small,  and  surrounded  with  a  thin  wall }  so 
thin,  that  I  have  known  a  cannon  ball  pierce 
through  it  at  once. 

When  I  arrived  at  Denia,  I  found  a  Spadiar^ 
governor  of  the  town,  whose  name  has  sllpt  my 
memory;  though  his  behaviour  merited  ever- 
lasting annals.  Major  Percival,  an  Englishman, 
commanded  in  the  castle,  and  on  my  comfog 
there,  I  understood  it  had  been  agreed  between 
them,  that  in  case  of  a  siege,  which  they  atfpre- 
hended,  the  town  should  be  defended  wholly  by 
Spaniards,  and  the  castle  by  the  English. 

I  had  scarce  been  there  three  weeki  before 
those  expectations  were  answered.  Tbu  place 
was   invested    by  Cooni   d'AHolt  and  Migor 
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Oeoeral  Mahoni;  two  days  after  which,  they 
opened  trenches  on  the  east  side  of  the  town. 
I  was  necessitated,  upon  their  so  doings,  to  order 
the  deraolishment  of  some  houses  on  that  side, 
that  I  might  erect  a  battery  to  point  upon  their 
trenches,  the  better  to  annoy  them.  I  did  so, 
and  it  did  the  intended  service ;  for  with  that, 
and  two  otiiers,  which  1  raised  upon  the  castle 
(ih>ai  all  which  we  fired  incessantly,  and  with 
great  success ),  the  besiegers  were  sufficiently  in- 
oommoded. 

The  governor  of  the  town  (a  Spaniard,  as  I 
said  before,  and  with  a  Spanish  garrison)  behaved 
very  gallantly ;  insomuch,  that  what  was  said  of 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  when  he  so  bravely  defended 
Gibraltar  asainst  the  joint  forces  of  Fcanceand 
Spain,  might  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  go- 
vemor,  engineer,  gunner,  and  bombardier  aU  in 
one,  for  no  man  could  exceed  him  either  In 
conduct  or  courage.  Nor  were  the  Spaniards 
under  him  less  valiant  or  v(gilant ;  for  in  case 
the  place  was  taken,  expecting  but  indifferent 
quarter,  they  fought  with  bravery,  and  defended 
the  place  to  admiration. 

The  enemy  had  answered  our  fire  with  all  the 
ardour  imag^ble ;  and  having  made  a  breach, 
that»  as  we  thought,  was  practicable,  a  storm 
was  expected  every  hour.  Preparing  against 
whidi,  to  the  great  jov  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
tbe  surprise  of  the  whole  garrison,  and  without 
our  beings  able  to  assign  the  least  cause,  tbe 
enemy  suddenly  raised  the  siege,  and  withdrew 
from  a  place  which  those  within  imagined  in 
great  danger. 

The  siege  thus  abdicated  (if  I  may  use  a 
modern  phrase),  I  was  resolved  to  improve  my 
time,  and  make  the  best  provision  1  could 
sgaiost  any  foture  attack.  To  that  purpose  I 
i^de  several  new  fortifications,  together  with 
proper  casements  for  our  powder,  all  which  ren- 
dered the  place  much  stronger,  though  time  too 
soon  showed  me  that  strehgth  itself  must  yield 
to  fortune. 

Surveyhig  those  works,  and  my  workmen,  I 
was  one  day  standing  on  the  great  battery,  when, 
castinc  my  eye  toward  the  Barbary  coast,  I  ob» 
servecf  an  odd  sort  of  greenish  cloud  making  to 
tbe  Spanish  shore ;  not  like  other  clouds,  with 
rapidity  or  swiftness,  but  with  a  motion  so  slow, 
that  right  itself  was  a  long  time  before  it  would 
allow  it  such.     At  last  it  came  just  over  my 
bead,  and  Interposing  between  the  sun  and  me, 
so  thickened  the  air,  that  1  had  lost  the  very 
siglit  of  day.     At  this  moment  it  had  reached 
tbe  land ;  and  though  verv  near  me  in  roy  ima^ 
ginatlon,  it  began  to  dlssofve,  and  lose  of  its  first 
tenebrfty,  when,  aJl  on  a  sudden,  there  fell  such 
a  vast  multitude  of  locusts  as    exceeded  tbe 
thickest  storm  of  hail  or  snow  that  I  ever  saw. 
AB  around  me  was  immediately  covered  with 
thoca    crawling   creatures ;  and  they  yet  con- 
tinned  to  foil  so  thick,  that  with  the  swing  of  my 
cane  I  knocked  down  thousands.     It  is  scarce 
imaginable  tbe  havoc  I  made  in  a  very  little 
space  of  time;  much  lets  conceivable  is  the 
honld  desolation  which  attended  the  visitation  of 
those  animalculsB.     There  was  not,  in  a  day  or 
two*«  time,  the  least  leaf  to  be  seen  upon  a  tree, 
nor  any  green  thing  ia  a  garden.    Nature  seemed 
burled  io  her  own    nihii,  and  the  vegetable 


world  to  be  supporters  only  to  her  monument. 
I  never  saw  the  hardest  winter,  in  those  parts, 
attended  with  any  equal  desolation.  When, 
glutton*like,  they  had  devoured  all  that  should 
have  sustained  them,  and  the  more  valuable  part 
of  God's  creation  (whether  weary  with  gorging, 
or  over-thirsty  with  devouring,  I  leave  to  philo- 
sophers), they  made  to  ponds,  brooks,  and  stand- 
ing pools,  there  revenging  theh*  own  rape  upon 
nature  upon  their  own  vile  carcases.  In  every 
one  of  these  you  might  see  them  lie  in  heaps  like 
little  hills ;  drowned  indeed,  but  attended  with 
stenches  so  noisome  that  it  gave  the  distracted 
neighbourhood  too  great  reason  to  apprehend  yet 
more  fotal  consequences.  A  pestilential  infection 
is  the  dread  of  every  place,  but  especially  of  all 
parts  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  priests, 
therefore,  repaired  to  a  little  chapel,  built  in  the 
open  fields,  to  be  made  use  of  on  such  like  occa- 
sions, there  to  deprecate  the  miserable  cause  of 
this  dreadful  visitation.  In  a  week's  time,  or 
thereabouts,  the  stench  was  over,  and  everything 
but  verdant  nature  in  its  pristine  order. 

Some  few  months  after  this,  and  about  eight 
months  from  the  former  siege,  Cdunt  D'Alfelt 
caused  Denia  to  be  again  invested;  and  being 
then  sensible  of  all  the  mistakes  he  had  before 
committed,  he  now  went  about  his  business  with 
more  regularity  and  discretion.  The  first  thing 
he  set  upon,  and  it  was  the  wisest  thing  he  could 
do,  was  to  cut  off  our  communication  with  the 
sea.  This  he  did,  and  thereby  obtained  what  he 
much  desired.  Next,  he  caused  his  batteries  to 
be  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  from 
which  he  plied  it  so  furiously,  that  in  five  days 
time  a  practicable  breach  was  made,  upon  which 
they  stormed  [and  took  it.  The  governor,  who 
had  so  bravely  defended  it  in  the  former  siege, 
fortunately  for  him,  had  been  removed;  and 
Francis  Velero,  now  in  his  place,  was  made  pri- 
soner of  war  with  all  his  garrison. 

After  the  taking  the  town  they  erected  bat- 
teries against  the  castle,  which  they  kept  plied 
with  incessant  fire,  both  from  cannon  and  mor- 
tars. But  what  most  of  all  plagued  us,  and  did 
us  most  mischief,  was  the  vast  shoWers  of  stones 
sent  among  the  garrison  from  their  mortars. 
These,  terrible  m  bulk  and  size,  did  more  execu^ 
tion  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  The  garri- 
son could  not  avoid  being  somewhat  disheartened 
at  this  uncommon  way  of  rencounter ;  yet,  to  a 
man,  declared  against  hearkening  to  any  pro> 
posals  of  surrender,  the  governor  excepted,  who, 
having  selected  more  treasure  than  he  could 
properly  or  justly  call  his  own,  was  the  only 
person  that  seemed  forward  for  such  a  motion. 
He  had  more  than  once  thrown  out  expressions 
of  such  a  nature,  but  without  anv  effect.  Never- 
theless, having  at  last  secretly  obtained  a  pecu- 
liar capitulation  for  himself,  bog  and  baggage, 
the  garrison  was  sacrificed  to  his  private  interest, 
and  basely  given  up  prisoners  of  war.  By  these 
means,  indeed,  he  saved  his  money,  but  lost  his 
reputation ;  and  soon  after,  life  itself.  And  sure 
everybody  will  allow  the  latter  loss  to  be  least, 
who  will  take  pains  to  consider  that  it  screened 
him  from  the  consequential  scrutioiei  of  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  wbich  must  have  issued  as  the  just  re- 
ward of  its  demerits. 
The  garrison  being  thuf  uaoceoimtably  de- 
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livered  up  and  made  prisoners,  were  dispersed 
different  ways ;  some  into  Castile,  others  as  far 
as  Oviedo,  in  the  iiingdom  of  Leon.  For  my  own 
part,  having  received  a  contusion  in  my  breast,  I 
was  under  a  necessity  of  being  left  behind  with 
the  enemy,  till  I  should  be  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed ;  and  when  that  time  came,  I  found  my- 
self agreeably  ordered  to  Valencia. 

As  a  prisoner  of  war,  I  must  now  bid  adieu  to 
the  active  part  of  the  military  life ;  and  hereafter 
concern  myself  with  descriptions  of  countries, 
town;!,  palaces,  and  men,  instead  of  battles. 
However,  if  I  take  in  my  way  actions  of  war, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities  I  hope  my  inter- 
spersing such  will  be  no  disadvantage  to  my  now 
more  pacific  memoirs. 

So  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Valencia,  I  w»o(e  to 
our  pny- master,  Mr  Mead,  at  Barcelona,  letting 
him  know  that  I  was  become  a  prisoner,  wounded, 
and  in  want  of  money.  Nor  could  even  all  those 
circumstances  prevail  on  me  to  think  it  long  be- 
fore he  returned  a  favourable  answer,  in  an  order 
to  Monsieur  Zoulicafre,  a  banker,  to  pay  me  on 
sight  fifty  pistoles.  But  in  the  same  letter  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  those  fifty  pistoles 
were  a  present  to  me  from  General  (afterwards 
Earl)  Stanhope ;  and  so,  indeed,  I  found  it,  when 
I  returned  into  England,  my  account  not  being 
charged  with  any  part  of  it ;  'but  this  was  not  the 
only  test  I  received  of  that  generous  earl's  gene- 
rosity. And  Where's  the  wonder,  as  the  world  is 
compelled  to  own  that  heroic  actions  and  large- 
ness of  soul  ever  did  discover  and  amply  distin- 
guish the  genuine  branches  of  that  illustrious 
family  ? 

This  recruit  to  me,  however,  was  the  more 
generous  for  being  seasonable.  Benefits  are 
always  doubled  in  their  being  easily  conferred  and 
well  timed ;  and  with  such  an  allowance  as  I  con- 
stantly had  by  the  order  of  King  Philip,  as  prisoner 
of  war,  viz. :  eighteen  ounces  of  mutton  per  diem 
for  myself,  and  nine  for  my  man,  with  bread  and 
wine  in  proportion,  and  especially  in  such  a  situa- 
tion ;  all  this,  I  say,  was  sufficient  to  invite  a  man 
to  be  easy,  and  almost  forget  his  want  of  liberty, 
and  much  more  so  to  roe,  UP  it  he  considered  that 
that  want  of  liberty  consisted  only  in  being  de- 
barred from  leaving  the  pleasanllest  city  in  all 
Spain. 

Here  T  met  with  the  French  engineer,  who 
made  the  mine  under  the  rock  of  the  castle  at 
Alicant ;  that  fatal  mine,  which  blew  up  General 
Richards,  Colonel  Syburg,  Colonel  Thomicroft, 
and  at  least  twenty  more  officers.  And  yet,  by 
the  account  that  engineer  gave  me,  their  fate 
was  their  own  choosing ;  the  general,  who  com- 
manded at  that  siege,  being  more  industrious  to 
save  them  than  they  were  to  be  saved ;  he  en* 
deavoured  it  many  ways ;  he  sent  them  word  of 
the  mine,  and  their  reatfiness  to  spring  it ;  he 
over  and  over  sent  them  offers  of  leave  to  come 
and  take  a  view  of  it,  and  inspect  it  Notwith- 
standing all  which,  though  Colonel  Thomicroft 
and  Captain  Page,  a  French  engineer  in  the 
service  of  King  Charles,  pursued  the  invitation, 
and  were  permitted  to  view  it,  yet  would  they 
not  believe ;  'but  reported,  on  their  return,  that 
it  was  a  sham  mine,  a  feint  only  to  intimi- 
date them  to  a  surrender,  all  the  bags  being 
filled  with  sand  instead  of  gunpowder. 


The  very  day  on  which  the  besiegers  designed 

to  spring  the  mine,  they  gave  notice  of  it ;  and 

the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ran  up  in  crowds 

to  an  opposite  hill  in  order  to  see  it.     Neverthe- 

.  less,  although  those  in  the  castle  saw  all  this, 

they  still  remained  so  infatuated  as  to  imagine 

it  all  done  only  to  aflVight  them.     At  length  the 

fatal  mine  was  sprung,  and  all  who  were  upon 

!  that  battery  lost  their  live?,  and  among  them 

j  those  I  first  mentioned.    The  very  recital  hereof 

!  made  me  think  within  myself,  who  can  resist  bis 

fate? 

That  engineer  added  further,  that  it  was  with 
an  incredible  difficulty  that  he  prepared  that 
mine ;  that  there  were  in  the  concavity  thirteen 
hundred  barrels  of  powder;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  made  no  great  noise  without,  whatever 
it  might  do  inwardly ;  that  only  taking  away 
what  might  be  not  improperly  termed  an  excres- 
cence in  the  rock,  the  heave  on  the  blast  had 
rendered  the  castle  rather  stronger  on  that  side 
than  it  was  before ;  a  crevice  or  crack,  which 
had  often  occasioned  apprehensions,  being  there- 
by wholly  closed  and  firm. 

Some  further  particulars  I  soon  after  had  from 
Colonel  Syburg's  gentleman ;  who,  seeing  me  at 
the  play-house,  challenged  me,  though  at  that 
time  unknown  to  me.  He  told  me  that  the 
night  preceding  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of 
his  master,  he  was  waiting  on  him  in  the  case- 
ment, where  he  observed,  some  time  before  the 
rest  oFthe  company  took  notice  of  it,  that  Gene- 
ral  Richards  appeared  very  pensive  and  thought- 
ful ;  that  the  whole  night  long  he  was  pestered 
with,  and  could  not  get  rid  of,  a  great  fly,  which 
was  perpetually  buzzing  about  his  ears  and  head, 
to  the  vexation  and  disturbance  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  as  well  as  the  general  himself ;  that 
in  the  morning,  when  they  went  upon  the  bat- 
tery,  under  which  the  mine  was,  the  general 
made  many  offers  of  going  off;  but  Colonel  Sy- 
burg, who  was  got  a  little  merry,  and  the  rest 
out  of  a  bravado,  would  stay,  and  would  not  let 
the  general  stir ;  that  at  last  it  was  proposed  by 
Colonel  Syburg  to  have  the  other  two  bottles  to 
the  queen's  health,  after  which  he  promised  they 
would  an  go  off  together. 

Upon  this  my  relator,  Syburg's  gentleman, 
said  he  was  sent  to  fetch  the  stipulated  two 
bottles ;  returning  with  which.  Captain  Daniel 
Weaver,  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  bat- 
tery, ran  by  him,  vowing  he  was  resolved  to  drink 
the  queen's  health  with  them  ;  but  his  feet  were 
scarce  on  the  battery  when  the  mine  was  sprung, 
which  took  him  away  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  while  Major  Harding,  now  a  justice  in 
Westminster,  coming  that  very  moment  off  duty, 
exchanged  fates. 

If  predestination,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  an 
unaccountable  doctrine,  what'better  account  can 
the  wisest  give  of  this  fatality  ?  Or  to  what  else 
shall  we  impute  the  issue  of  this  whole  transac- 
tion ?  That  men  shall  be  solicited  to  their  safety ; 
suffered  to  survey  the  danger  they  were  threat- 
ened with ;  among  many  other  tokens  of  its  ap- 
proaching certainty,  see  such  a  concourse  of 
people  crowding  to  be  spectators  of  their  impend- 
mg  catastrophe  ;  and,  after  all  this,  so  infatuated 
to  stay  on  the  fatal  spot  the  fetching  up  of  the 
other  two  bottles ;  whatever  it  may,  to  such  at 
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never  think,  to  such  as  plead  an  ase  of  reason,  it 
must  administer  matter  worthy  of  the  sedatest 
ooosideratioD. 

Being  now  pretty  well  recovered  of  my  wounds, 
I  was,  hy  order  of  the  governor  of  Valencia,  re. 
moved  to  Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha,  a  town 
somewhat  more  inland,  and  consequently  es- 
teemed more  secure,  than  a  semi-seaport.  Here 
I  remained  under  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  upwards 
of  three  years.  To  me,  as  a  stranger,  divested  of 
acquaintance  or  friend  (for  at  that  instant  I  was 
sole  prisoner  there),  at  first  it  appeared  such, 
thoogh  io  a  very  small  compass  of  time  I  luckily 
found  it  made  quite  otherwise  by  an  agreeable 
conversation. 

Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha  is  rendered 
famous  by  the  renowned  Don  Michael  Cervantes, 
who,  in  his  facetious  but  satirical  romance,  has 
fixed  it  the  seat  and  birth-place  of  his  hero  Don 
Qoixotte. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  place  are  the  least 
priest-ridden,  or  sons  of  bigotry,  of  aoy  that  I  met 
with  in  all  Spain ;  of  which,  in  my  conversation 
with  them,  I  had  daily  instances.  Among  many 
others,  an  expression  that  fell  from  Don  Felix 
Pdcheo,  a  gentleman  of  the  best  figure  there- 
about, and  of  a  very  plentiful  fortune,  shall  now 
sniBce.  I  was  become  very  intimate  with  him, 
and  we  used  often  to  converse  together  with  a 
freedom  too  dangerous  to  be  common  in  a  country 
CO  enslaved  by  the  Inquisition.  Asking  me  one 
day  in  a  sort  of  a  jocose  manner,  whd,  in  my 
opkdon.  bad  done  the  greatest  miracles  that  ever 
were  heard  of?  I  answered,  Jesus  Christ.  "  It 
is  very  tme.**  says  he,  *'  Jesus  Christ  did  great 
miracles*  and  a  great  one  it  was  to  feed  five 
thousand  people  with  two  or  throe  small  fishes, 
and  a  like  number  of  loaves.  But  Saint  FranciB, 
the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  has  found 
out  a  way  to  feed  daily  one  hundred  thousand 
lubhards  with  nothing  at  all  ;**  meanhig  the  Fran- 
dscans,  the  Ibllowers  of  Saint  Francis,  who  have 
no  visible  revenues ;  vet  in  their  way  of  living 
come  up  to,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  any  other 
order. 

Another  day,  talking  of  the  place,  it  naturally 
led  OS  into  a  discourse  of  the  knight  of  la  Man- 
dia,  Don  Quizotte.  At  which  time  he  told  mo 
that,  in  his  opinion,  that  work  was  a  perfect  para- 
dox, being  the  best  and  the  worst  romance  that 
ever  was  wrote.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  though  it 
mnst  infidlibly  please  every  man  that  has  any 
taste  of  wit,  yet  has  it  had  such  a  fatal  efiect 
npon  the  spirits  of  my  countrymen  that  every 
man  of  wit  must  ever  resent;  for,**  continued  he, 
*'  before  the  appearfince  in  the  world  of  that  la- 
boor  of  Cervantes,  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility 
for  a  man  to  walk  the  streets  with  any  delight, 
or  writhout  danger.  There  were  seen  so  many 
cavatieros  prancing  and  curvetting  before  the 
windows  of  their  mUtresses,  that  a  stranger  would 
have  imagined  the  whole  nation  to  have  been 
ootfaiBff  less  than  a  race  of  knight  errants.  But 
after  the  world  became  a  little  acquainted  with 
that  notable  hlstorr,  the  roan  that  was  seen  in 
that  once  celebrated  drapery,  was  pointed  at  as 
a  Don  Quixotte,  and  found  himself  the  jest  of 
high  and  low.  And  I  verily  believe,"  added  he, 
"  that  to  this,  and  this  only,  we  owe  that  damp- 
ness and  poverty  of  spirit  which  has  run  through 


all  our  councils  for  a  century  past,  so  little  agree- 
able to  those  nobler  actions  of  our  famous  an- 
cestors." 

After  many  of  these  lesser  sorts  of  confidences, 
Don  Felix  recommended  me  to  a  lodging  next 
door  to  his  own.  It  was  at  a  widow's,  who  had 
one  only  daughter,  her  house  just  opposite  to  a 
Franciscan  nunnery.  Here  I  remained  some- 
what upwards  of  two  years;  all  which  time, 
lying  in  my  bed,  I  could  hear  the  nuns  early  in 
the  morning  at  their  matins,  and  late  in  the  even- 
insr  at  their  vespers,  with  delight  enough  to  mv- 
self,  and  without  the  least  indecency  in  the  world 
in  my  thoughts  of  them.  Their  own  divine  em- 
ploy too  much  employed  every  faculty  of  mine 
to  entertain  anything  inconsentaneous  or  offen- 
sive. 

This  my  neighbourhood  to  the  nunnery  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  nuns  invested  ; 
and  in  this  I  must  do  a  justice  to  the  whole 
country,  to  acknowledge  that  a  stranger,  who  is 
curious  ( 1  would  impute  it  rather  to  their  hopes 
of  conversion  than  to  their  vanity),  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  much  greater  freedoms  in  their  reli- 
gious pageantries  than  any  native. 

One  of  these  nuns  was  of  the  first  quality, 
which  rendered  the  ceremony  more  remarkably 
fine.  The  manner  of  investing  them  wss  thus : 
— In  the  morning  her  relations  and  friends  all 
met  at  her  father's  house;  whence,  she  being 
attired  in  her  most  sumptuous  apparel,  and  a 
coronet  placed  on  her  head,  they  attended  her, 
in  cavalcade,  to  the  nunnery,  the  streets  and 
windows  being  crowded,  and  filled  with  specta- 
tors of  all  sorts. 

So  soon  as  she  entered  the  chapel  belonging 
to  the  nunnery  she  kneeled  down,  and,  with  an 
appearance  of  much  devotion,  saluted  the  ground ; 
then  rising  up,  she  advanced  a  step  or  two  far- 
ther ;  when  on  her  knees  she  repeated  the  sa- 
lutes. This  done,  she  approached  to  the  altar, 
where  she  remained  till  mass  was  over;  after 
which,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  one  of  the 
priests  in  praise,  or  rather  in  an  exalted  prefer- 
ence, of  a  single  life.  The  sermon  being  over, 
the  nun  elect  fell  down  on  her  knees  before  the 
altar;  and,  after  some  short  mental  orisons, 
rising  again,  she  withdrew  into  an  inner  room, 
where,  stripping  off  all  her  rich  attire,  she  put 
on  her  nun's  weeds ;  in  which  making  her  ap- 
pearance, she,  again  kneelhig,  offered  up  some 
private  devotions;  which  being  over,  she  was 
led  to  the  door  of  the  nunnery,  where  the  lady 
and  the  rest  of  the  nuns  stood  ready  to  receive 
her  with  open  arms.  Thus  entered,  the  nuns 
conducted  her  into  the  autre,  where,  after  they 
had  entertained  her  with  nngiog  and  playing 
upon  the  organ,  the  ceremony  concluded,  and 
every  one  departed  to  their  proper  habitations. 

The  very  same  day  of  the  year  ensuing,  the  re- 
lations and  friends  of  the  fair  noviciate  meet 
again  in  the  chapel  of  the  nunnerv,  where  the 
lady  abbess  brings  her  out,  and  dehvers  her  to 
them.  Then  again  is  there  a  sermon  preached 
on  the  same  subject  as  at  first;  which  being 
over,  she  is  brought  up  to  the  altar  in  a  decent, 
but  plain  dress,  the  fine  apparel,  which  she  put 
off  on  her  initiation,  being  deposited  on  one 
side  of  the  altar,  and  her  nnn's  weeds  on  the 
other.     Here  the  priest  in  Latin,  cries,  Utnm 
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karum  movif  ooc^c ;  to  which  she  aniweTS  as  her 
indiDatlon,  or  as  her  instruction,  directs  her.  If 
she,  after  this  her  year  of  probation,  show  any 
didikie,  ^  is  at  liberty  to  come  again  into  the 
world ;  bat  if  awed  by  fear  (as  too  often  is  the 
case),  or  won  by  expectation,  or  present  real  in- 
dhuLtion,  die  makes  choice  of  the  nun's  weeds, 
she  is  immediately  inrested,  and  must  never  ex- 
pect to  appear  again  in  the  world  out  of  the  walls 
of  the  nunnery.  The  young  lady  I  thus  saw  in- 
vested was  very  beautifal,  and  sang  the  best  of 
any  in  the  nunnery. 

There  are  in  the  town  three  nunneries,  and  a 
convent  to  every  one  of  them ;  viz. : — one  of 
Jesuits,  one  of  Carmelites,  and  the  other  of  Fran- 
ciscans. Let  me  not  be  so  far  mistaken  to  have 
this  taken  by  wav  of  reflection.  No ;  whatever 
some  of  our  rakes  of  the  town  may  assert,  I 
freely  declare  that  I  never  saw  in  any  of  the  nun- 
neries (of  which  I  have  seen  many  both  in  Spain 
and  other  parts  of  the  world)  anything  like  inde- 
cent behaviour,  that  might  give  occasion  for 
satire  or  disesteem.  It  is  true  there  may  be 
accidents  that  may  lead  to  a  misinterpreution, 
of  which  I  remember  a  very  untoward  instance 
in  Alicant. 

When  the  English  forces  first  laid  siege  to  that 
town,  the  priests,  who  were  apprehensive  of  it, 
having  been  long  since  made  sensible  of  the  pro< 
found  regard  to  chastity  and  modesty  of  us  here- 
tics, by  the  ignominious  behaviour  of  certain  officers 
at  Rota  and  Porta  St  Maria,  the  priests,  I  say,  had 
taken  care  to  send  away  privately  all  the  nuns 
to  Majorca.  But  that  the  heretic  invaders  might 
have  no  jealousy  of  it,  the  fair  courtezans  of  the 
town  were  admitted  to  supply  their  room.  The 
officers,  both  of  land  and  sea,  as  was  by  the  friars 
pre-imagined,  on  taking  the  town  and  castle,  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  grates  of  the  nunnery, 
tossed  over  their  handkerchiefs,  nosegays,  and 
other  pretty  things;  all  which  were,  doubtless, 
very  graciously  received  by  those  imaginary  re- 
cluses. Thence  came  it  to  pass  that,  in  the  space 
of  a  month  or  less,  you  could  hardly  fall  into 
company  of  any  one  of  our  younger  officers,  of 
cither  sort,  but  the  discourse,  if  it  might  deserve 
the  name,  was  concerning  these  beautiful  nuns ; 
and  you  would  have  imagined  the  price  of  these 
ladies  as  well  known  as  that  of  flesh  in  their 
common  markets.  Others,  as  well  as  myself, 
have  often  endeavoured  to  disabuse  those  glo- 
riosos,  but  all  to  little  purpose,  till  more  sen- 
sible tokens  convinced  them  that  the  nuns,  of 
whose  favours  they  so  much  boasted,  could 
hardly  be  perfect  virgins,  though  in  a  cloister. 
And  1  am  apt  to  think,  those  who  would  palm 
upon  the  world  like  vicioas  relations  of  nuns  and 
nunneries,  do  it  on  much  like  grounds.  Not  that 
there  are  wanting  instances  of  nunneries  disfran- 
chised, and  even  demolished,  upon  very  flagrant 
acooanttf,  but  I  confine  myself  to  Spain. 

In  this  town  of  La  Mancha,  the  oorrigidore 
always  has  his  presidence,  having  siztecn  others 
under  his  jurisdktfon,  of  which  Almanza  is  one. 
They  are  changed  every  three  years,  and  their 
offlees  are  the  purebase  of  an  excessive  price, 
which  occasion  the  poor  people's  being  extrava* 
gttitly  fleeced,  notl)ing  being  to  be  sohi  but  at 
the  ralet  tbqrioipose;  «Ad  ef«rythiog  that  is 


sold  paying  the  corrigidore  an  acknowledgment 
in  specie,  or  an  equivalent  to  his  liking. 

While  I  was  here  news  came  of  the  battle  of 
Almanarand  Saragosa;  and  giving  the  victory 
to  that  side  which  they  espoused  (that  of  King 
Philip),  they  made  very  great  rejoicings.  But 
soon,  alas  I  for  them,  was  all  that  joy  coovertsd 
into  sorrow ;  the  next  courier  evincing  that  the 
forces  of  King  Charles  had  been  victorious  in 
both  engagements.  This  did  not  turn  to  my 
present  disadvantage ;  for  convents  and  nunne- 
ries,  as  well  as  some  of  those  Dons,  whom  sUne 
I  had  not  stood  so  well  with,  strove  bow  bow 
most  to  oblige  me ;  not  doubting  but  if  the  vio*  ' 
torious  army  should  march  that  way»it  might  be 
in  my  power  to  double  the  meet  signal  of  their 
services  in  my  friendship. 

Soon  after  an  accident  fell  oat  which  had  like 
to  have  been  of  an  unhappy  consequence  to  me. 
I  was  standing  in  company,  upon  the  parsde, 
when  a  most  surprising  flock  of  eagles  flew  over 
our  heads,  where  they  hovered  for  a  considerable 
time.     The  novelty  struck  them  all  with  admira- 
tion, as  well  as  myself.     But  1,  less  accustomed 
to  like  spHectocies,  innocently  saying  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  could  not  bode  any  good  to  King 
Philip,  because  the  eagle  composed  the  arms  of 
Austria ;  some  busy  b^y,  in  bearing,  went  sod 
informed  the  corrigidore  of  it.      Those  most 
magisterial  Wretches  embrace  all    occasions  of  | 
squeezing  money,    and    more    especially  from    { 
strangers.      However,  finding  his  expectations    >, 
disappointed  in  me,  and  that  I  too  well  knew  tbs  i' 
length  of  his  foot  tq  let  ray  money  run  freely,  be 
sent  me  next  day  to  Alercon ;  but  the  governor  .' 
of  that  place  having  had  before  intelligeoce  that  i' 
the  English  army  was  advancing  thai  way,  re- 
fused to  receive  me,  so  I  returned  as  I  ^ent;  >| 
only  the  gentlemen  of  the  place,  as  they  had 
condoled  the  first,  congratulated  the  last ;  for    , 
that  corrigidore  stood  but  very  indifferently  m    I 
their  affections.    However,  it  waa  a  warning  to 
me  ever  after,  how  I  made  use  of  English  free-   n 
dom  in  a  Spanish  territory.  ' 

As  I  had  attained  the  acquaintance  of  most  of    j 
the  clergy  and  religious  of  the  place,  so  particu-  i| 
larly  I  had  my  aim  in  obtaining  that  of  the  pro*  ' 
vinciai  of  the  Carmelites.     His  convent,  though 
small,  was  exceeding  neat;  but  what  to  me  was    j 
much  more  agreeable,  there  were  very  large  gsr-  ; 
dens  belonging  to  it,  which  often  famished  me 
with  sallading  and  fruii,  and  much  oftener  with    | 
walks   of  refreshment,    the   most    aalisfoctory 
amusement   in  this  warm    climate.     This  ao* 
quaintance  with  the  provincial  was  by  a  little    , 
incident  soon  advanced  into  a  friendship,  wloch 
was  thus : — I  was  one  day  walking^,  as  fused  to 
do,  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  convent,  vrheo,  ob- 
serving the  images  of  the  Viivia  Mary,  of  winch 
there  was  one  at  each  end,  I  took  notiee  that 
one  had  an  inscription  under  it,  whiofa  was  this: 
-^Ecce,  Verge  ptperUJUiMmi  but  the  oilier  bad 
no  inscription  at  all ;  upon  which  I  took  out  my 

pencil,  and  wrote  underneath  tbia  line : 

Sponsa  Dei,  patrisqae  pcmu,  et  fiUafiliL 

The  friars,  who  at  a  little  dlataoee  had  ob- 
served me,  as  soon  as  I  was  gdne,  came  up  ttd 
read  what  I  had  writ ;  reporting  which  to  the 
provincial,  he  ordered  then  to  be  writ  over  te 
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ktien  of  gold,  and  plMed  just  as  I  had  put  them ; 
wfing,  doQbtleat,  sQoh  a  fine  Rn«  eould  proceed 
from  nothing  lets  than  toflpiratkni.  Thit  secured 
me  ever  after  hfs  and  their  etteem ;    the  least 


advantage  of  which  was  a  full  liberty  of  their 

garden  for  dl  manner  of  fruit,  sallading, 

ever  I  pleased ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  gardens 


were  too  ifaio  not  to  render  such  a  freedom  ac* 
leptable. 

Tbey  often  waUt  rftin  in  this  country ;  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  which,  I  observed  in  this  gar- 
den, as  well  as  others,  an  inirention  not  unuseful. 
There  is  a  well  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and 
over  that  a  wheel  with  many  pitchers,  or  buckets, 
one  under  another^  whieh  wheel  being  turned 
round  by  an  ass,  the  pitchers  sooop  up  the  water 
on  one  side,  and  throw  it  out  on  the  other  into  a 
trough,  that  by  little  channels  conveys  it,  as  the 
l^rdener  directs,  into  every  part  of  the  garden. 
By  this  means  their  (lowers  and  their  saUadiog 
are  continnally  refreshed,  and  preserved  from 
the  otherwise  over-parchuig  beams  of  the  sun. 

The  Inquiaitien  in  almost  every  town  in  Spain 
(and  more  espedally  If  of  any  great  account), 
baa  its  spies^  or  Informers,  Ibr  treacherous  intelli- 
gence. These  make  it  their  business  to  ensnare 
the  thnple  and  unguarded,  and  are  mora  to  be 
avoided  by  the  stranger  than  the  rattlesnake; 
nature  having-  appointed  no  such  happy  tokens  in 
theformer  to  foreshow  the  danger.  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  one  of  those  vermin  once  made 
his  attack  upon  me  in  this  place ;  and  as  they 
are  verv  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to  the  natives 
themselves,  I,  being  a  stranger,  may  be  allowed 
to  make  a  guess  by  eircumstanoca. 

1  was  wiping  by  myself  when  a  person,  whoUy 
unknown  to  me,  givUig  me  the  civil  salute  of 
(he  day,  endeavoured  to  draw  me  into  convert 
sation.  After  questions  had  passed  on  general 
beads,  the  feHow  ensnaringly  asked  me  how  it 
came  to  paae  that  I^  showed  so  little  respect  to 
the  image  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  as  I  passed 
by  it  in  such  a  street,  naming  it?  1  made 
answer  that  1  had,  or  ought  to  have,  him  always 
in  my  heart  cmeifled.  To  that  he  made  no  reply; 
but,  proeeedxng  in  his  interrogatories,  questioned 
me  next  wh^er  I  believed  a  purgatory  ?  I 
evaded  the  question,  as  I  took  it  to  be  ensnar- 
ing }  and  only  told  him  that  I  should  be  willing 
to  hear  him  effsr  aaythmg  that  might  cenvinee 
me  of  the  troth  or  probability  of  it.  '  Truth  ?" 
he  replied  In  a  beat;  ''there  never  yet  was  man 
so  holy  as  to  enter  heaven  without  first  passimr 
through  purgalory.*—.^  In  ray  opinion,**  said  I, 
"  there  wUl  be  no  difficulty  in  convincing  a  re»- 
Mmabie  man  to  the  contrary. '*.^'«  What  mean 
you  by  that?"  cried  the  spy.  **!  mean,"  said 
I,  **tli«t  I  can  naioeone,  and  a  great  sinner 
too,  who  went  into  bliss  witlioot  any  visit  to 
poif  atory."— **  Name  hbn  if  you  can,"  ropliedmy 
qaeiist  •*  What  think  you  of  the  thief  upon 
the  cross,"  sold  I,  **  to  whom  our  dying  Saviour 
Mid  HodU  erii  smcumi  in paradwof*  At  which 
being  silenced,  though  not  convicted,  he  turned 
from  me  in  a  violent  rage,  and  left  me  to  mysdf. 

Whai  inereased  my  first  suspicion  of  him  was, 
that  a  very  short  time  after,  my  friend  the  pro« 
vmeial  sent  to  speak  with  me  \  and  repeating  all 
passages  between  the  holy  spy  and  me,  assured 
me  that  be  had  been  forced  to  argue  in  my  la- 


vour,  and  tell  him  that  I  had  said  nothing  but 
welL  ''For,**  says  he,  "all  ought  to  have  the 
holy  Jesus  crucified  in  their  hearts.  Neverthe- 
less," continued  be,  **  it  is  a  commendable  and 
good  thing  to  have  him  represented  in  the  high 
ways.  For  suppose,*'  said  ne,  "  a  man  was  going 
upon  some  base  or  profligate  design,  the  very 
sight  of  a  crucified  Saviour  may  happen  to  sufah- 
vert  his  resolution,  and  deter  him  from  com<- 
mitting  theft,  murder,  or  any  other  of  the  deadly 
sins.'*    And  thus  ended  that  conference. 

I  remember  upon  some  other  occasional  con- 
versation after,  the  provincial  told  me  that  in 
the  Carmelite  nunnery  next  to  his  convent,  and 
under  his  care,  thero  was  a  nun  that  was  daughter 
to  Don  Juan  of  Austria ;  if  so,  her  age  must 
render  her  venerable  as  her  quality. 

Taking  notice  one  day  that  all  the  people  of 
the  place  fetched  theb  water  from  a  well  without 
the  town,  although  they  had  many  seemingly  as 
good  within,  I  spoke  to  Don  Felix  of  it,  who 
gave  me,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  this  reason 
for  it :  <'  When  the  seat  of  the  war,"  said  he, 
lay  in  these  parts,  the  French  train  of  ar- 
tillery  was  commonly  quartered  in  this  place; 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  which  were  so  very 
rampant  and  rude,  in  attempting  to  debauch  our 
women,  that  thero  is  not  a  well  within  the  town 
which  has  not  some  Frenchmen's  bones  at  the 
bottom  of  it;  therefore  the  natives  who  are 
sensible  of  it  choose  rather  to  go  farther  afield." 

By  this  well  there  runs  a  little  rivulet,  which  gives 
head  to  that  famous  river  called  the  Guadiana, 
which  running  for  some  leagues  under  ground, 
affords  a  pretence  for  the  natives  to  boast  of  a 
bridge  on  which  they  feed  many  thousands  of 
sheep.  When  it  rises  again,  it  is  a  fine  large 
river,  and  after  a  currency  of  many  leagues, 
empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

As  to  military  affaurs,  Aimanar  and  Sanu 
gosa  were  victories  so  complete  that  nobody 
made  the  least  doubt  of  their  settling  the  crown 
of  Spain  upon  the  head  of  Charles  the  Third, 
without  a  rival.  This  was  not  barely  the  opi- 
nion of  his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies  re* 
signed  all  hope  or  expectation  in  &vour  of  King 
Philip.  The  Castilians,  his  most  faithful  friends, 
entertained  no  other  imagination ;  for  after  they 
had  advised  and  prevailed  that  the  Queen  with 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  be  sent  to  Vic- 
toria, under  the  same  despondency  and  a  full  dis- 
piritedness,  they  gave  him  so  little  encourage- 
ment to  stay  at  Madrid,  that  he  immediately 
quitted  the  place  with  a  resolution  to  retire  hito 
his  grandfather's  dominions,  the  phiceof  his 
nativity. 

In  his  way  to  whiob,  even  on  the  last  day's 
jcrumey,  it  was  his  great  good  fortune  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Vendoome,  with  some  few  troops 
which  bis  grandfather,  i.ouis  XIV  of  France,  had 
ordered  to  hie  succour,  under  that  duke's  com- 
mand. The  duke  was  grievously  affected  at  such 
an  unexpected  catastrophe ;  nevertheless,  he  left 
nothing  unsaid  or  undone  that  might  induce  that 
prince  to  turn  back ;  and  at  length  prevailing, 
after  a  little  rest  and  a  greal  deal  of  patience,  by 
the  eimifaig  in  of  his  scsttered  troops,  and  some 
few  he  could  raieoi  together  with  those  the  duke 
brought  with  him,  he  once  more  saw  hiOMelf  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
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While  things  were  in  this  manner,  under  mo- 
tion in  King  Philip*s  favour,  Charles  the  Third, 
with  his  victorious  army,  advances  forward,  and 
enters  into  Madrid,  of  which  he  made  General 
Stanhope  governor.  And  even  here  the  Cas- 
tilians  gave  full  proof  of  theur  fidelity  to  their 
prince ;  even  at  the  time  when,  in  their  opinion, 
his  affairs  were  past  all  hopes  of  retrieve,  they 
themselves  having  hy  their  advice  contributed 
to  his  retreat.  Instead  of  prudential  acclama- 
tions, therefore,  such  as  might  have  answered 
the  expectations  of  a  victorious  prince,  now  en- 
tering into  their  capital,  their  streets  were  all  in 
a  profound  silence,  their  balconies  unadorned,  with 
costly  carpets,  as  was  customary  on  like  occa- 
sions, and  scarce  an  inhabitant  to  be  seen  in 
either  shop  or  window. 

Thi^  doubtless,  was  no  little  mortification  to 
a  conquering  prince ;  however,  his  generals  were 
wise  enough  to  keep  him  from  showing  any  other 
tokens  of  resentment  than  marching  through  the 
city  with  unconcern,  and  taking  up  his  quarters 
at  Villaverda,  about  a  league  from  it. 

Nevertheless  King  Charles  visited  in  his  march 
the  chapel  of  the  Lady  de  Atocha,  where  finding 
several  English  colours  and  standards,  taken  in 
the  battle  of  Almanza,  there  hung  up,  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  taken  down,  and  restored  them 
to  the  English  general 

It  was  the  current  opinion  then,  and  almost 
universal  consent  has  since  confirmed  it,  that  the 
Iklsest  step  in  that  whole  war  was  this  advance- 
ment of  King  Charles  to  Madrid.  After  those 
two  remarkable  victories  at  Almana  and  Sara* 
gosa,  had  he  directed  his  mareh  to  Pampeluna, 
and  obtained  possession  of  that  place,  or  some 
other  near  it,  be  had  not  only  stopt  all  succours 
from  coming  out  of  France,  but  he  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  have  prevented  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  any  of  the  routed  and  dispersed  forces 
of  King  Philip ;  and  it  was  the  general  notion 
of  the  Spaniards  I  conversed  with  while  at  Ma^ 
drid,  that  had  King  Philip  once  again  set  his 
foot  upon  French  land,  Spain  would  never  have 
been  brought  to  have  re-acknowledged  him. 

Kbig  Charles  with  his  army  having  stayed  some 
time  about  Madrid,  and  seeing  his  expectations 
of  the  Castilians  joining  him  not  at  all  answered, 
at  last  resolved  to  decamp  and  return  to  Sara- 
gosa.  Accordinglv,  with  a  very  few  troops,  that 
prince  advanced  thither;  while  the  main  body, 
under  the  command  of  the  Generals  Stanhope 
and  Staremberg,  passing  under  the  very  walls 
of  Madrid,  held  on  their  march  towards  Arragon. 

After  about  three  days*  mareh.  General  Stan- 
hope  took  up  his  quarters  at  Breuhiga,  a  small 
town  half  walled ;  General  Staremberg  mareh- 
ing  three  leagues  farther  to  Ciftientes.  This 
choice  of  situation  of  the  two  several  armies  not 
a  little  puzzled  the  politicians  of  those  times, 
who  could  very  indifferently  account  for  the 
English  generars  lying  exposed  in  an  open  town 
with  his  few  English  forces,  of  which  General 
Harvey*s  regiment  of  fine  horse  might  be  deemed 
the  main ;  and  General  Staremberg  encamping 
three  leagues  farther  off  the  enemy.  But  to 
see  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  the  ac- 
tions ofthe  bravest,  by  an  untoward  sort  of  fatality, 
are  often  forced  to  ooatribute !  None  who  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  bravery  of  ^ther  of 


those  generals  at  the  battles  of  Almanar  and 
Saragosa  could  find  room  to  call  in  question 
either  their  conduct  or  their  courage;  and  yet 
in  this  march  and  this  encampment,  will  appear 
a  visible  ill  consequence  to  the  aiOTairs  oi  the 
interest  they  fought  for. 

The  Duke  of  Vendosme  having  increased  the 
forces  which  he  brought  from  France  to  op- 
wards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  marehes  by  Ma- 
drid directly  for  Breuhiga,  where  his  intelllgenoe 
hiformed  him  General  Stanhope  lay,  and  that 
so  secretly  as  well  as  swiftly,  that  that  general 
knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  could  be  persuaded  to 
believe  it  till  the  very  moment  their  bnllets 
from  the  enemv's  cannon  convinced  him  of  the 
truth.  Breuhiga,  I  have  said,  was  walled  only 
on  one  side,  and  vet  on  that  very  side  the  enemy 
made  their  attack.  But  what  could  a  handful 
do  against  a  force  so  much  superior,  though 
they  had  not  beoi  in  want  of  both  powder  and 
ball ;  and,  in  want  of  these,  were  forced  to  make 
use  of  stones  against  all  sorts  of  ammunition 
which  the  enemy  plied  them  with  ?  The  con- 
sequence answered  the  deficiency ;  they  were 
all  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  Harvey's  regi- 
ment of  horse  among  the  rest,  which,  to  augment 
their  calamity,  was  immediately  remounted  by 
the  enemy,  and  roarehed  along  with  their  amy 
to  attack  General  Staremberg. 

That  general  had  heard  somewhat  oi  the  march 
of  Vendosme,  and  waited  with  some  imps^enoe 
to  have  the  confirmation  of  it  from  General 
Stanhope,  who  lay  between,  and  whom  be  lay 
under  an  expectation  of  being  joined  with ;  bow- 
ever,  he  thought  it  not  improper  to  make  some 
little  advance  towards  him;  and  accordingly 
breaking  up  from  his  camp  at  Cifuentes,  he  came  : 
back  to  Villa  Viciosa,  a  little  town  between  Ci- 
fuentes and  Breuhiga.  There  he  found  Ven-  \ 
dosme  ready  to  attack  him  before  be  could 
well  be  prepared  for  him,  but  no  English  to  join 
him,  as  he  had  expNscted ;  nevertheless  the  battle 
was  hot  and  obmiately  fought ;  although  Sta^ 
remberg  had  visibly  the  advantage,  having  beat 
the  enemy  at  least  a  league  from  their  cannon ; 
at  which  time,  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Breu- 
higa, and  finding  himself  thereby  frustrated  of 
those  expecied  succours  to  support  him,  he  made 
a  handsome  retreat  to  Barcetona,  which  in  com* 
mon  calculation  is  about  one  hundred  leagues, 
without  any  disturbance  of  an  enemy,  that  seemed 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him.  Nevertheless,  his  baggage 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  oi  the  enemy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fight.  King  Philip  and  the  Duke 
of  Vendosme  generously  returned  it  unopened 
and  untouched,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  brave 
behaviour. 

I  had  like  to  have  omitted  one  material  pas- 
sage, which  I  was  very  credibly  informed  of; 
that  General  Carpenter  offered  to  have  gone, 
and  have  joined  General  Staremberg  with  the 
horse,  which  was  refiised  him.  This  was  cer- 
tainly an  oversight  of  the  highest  nature*  since 
his  going  would  have  strengthened  Starembeiig 
almost  to  the  assurance  of  an  enUre  victory; 
whereas  his  stay  was  of  no  manner  of  aervice» 
but  quite  the  contrary  ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  the 
enemy,  by  remounting  the  English  horse,  which 
perhaps  were  the  completest  of  any  regiment  in 
the  world,  turned,  if  I  may  bo  allowed  the  ex- 
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pniBioii,  the  ttreogth  of  our  artiUery  upon  onrj 
sUies. 

Upon  this  retreat  of  Staremberg,  and  the  sur-, 
priie  at  Brenhiga,  there  were  great  rejoicings  at 
Madrid,  and  everywhere  else  where  King  Phi- 
lip's interest  prevailed.  And  indeed  it  might  be 
said,  from  that  day  the  interest  of  Kin?  Charles 
looiced  with  a  very  lowering  aspect.  I  was  still  | 
a  prisoner  at  ILa  Mancha  when  this  news  arrived, ' 
and  very  sensibly  affected  at  that  strange  turn 
of  fortune.  I  was  in  bed  when  the  express  passed 
throoj^h  the  town,  in  ijrder  to  convey  it  farther ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  !  heard  a  certain 
Spanish  Don,  with  whom,  a  little  before,  I  had 
come  little  variance,  thundering  at  my  door,  en- 
deavouring to  burst  it  open,  with,  as  I  had  rea- 
son to  suppose,  no  very  favourable  design  upon 
me.  But  my  landlady,  who  hitherto  had  always 
been  kind  and  careful,  calling  Don  Felix  and 
some  others  of  my  friends  together,  saved  me 
from  the  fury  of  his  designs,  whatevef  they 
wcie. 

Among  other  expressions  of  the  general  joy 
upon  this  occasion,  there  was  a  bull-feast  at  La 
Mancha,  which  being  much  beyond  what  I  saw 
at  Valencia,  I  shall  here  give  a  description  o£ 
These  bull-feasts  are  not  so  common  now  in 
Spain  as  fonnerly.  King  Philip  not  taking  much 
delight  hi  thenn.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  it  was 
published  here  there  was  to  be  one,  no  other  dis- 
course was  beard ;  and  in  the  talk  of  the  bulls 
and  the  great  preparations  for  the  feast,  men 
seemed  to  have  lost  or  to  have  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  the  very  occasion.  A  week's  time 
was  allowed  for  the  building  of  stalls  for  the  beasts 
and  scaffolds  for  the  spectators,  and  other  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  thiT  setting  off  their  joy 
with  the  most  suitable  splendour. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  bringing  the 
boils  mto  town,  the  cavolieroes  mounted  their 
horses,  and,  with  spears  in  their  hands,  rode  out 
of  town  about  a  league  or  sbmewhat  more,  to 
meet  them ;  if  any  of  the  bulls  break  from  the 
drove  and  make  an  excursion  (as  they  frequently 
do),  the  cavaiicre  that  can  make  him  return  again 
to  his  station  among  his  companions  is  held  in 
honour,  suitable  to  the  dexterity  and  address  he 
peribnas  it  with.  On  their  entrance  into  the 
town  aU  the  windows  are  filled  with  spectators ; 
a  pope  passing  in  grand  procession  could  not 
have  more;  for  what  can  be  more  than  all? 
And  he  or  she  who  should  neglect  so  rare  a  show 
would  give  occasion  to  have  his  or  her  legitimacy 
coiled  hi  qoeation. 

When  they  come  to  the  Plaza,  where  the 
stalls  and  scaffolds  are  built,  and  upon  which 
the  feats  of  chivalry  are  to  be  performed,  it  is 
often  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  that  the 
brutes  are  got  in ;  for  there  are  twelve  stalls, 
one  for  every  bull,  and  -as  their  number  grows 
less  by  the  enstalUng  of  some,  the  remainder 
often  prove  more  untractable  and  unruly:  in 
these  stalls  they  are  kept  very  dark,  to  render ' 
them  fiercer  for  the  day  of  battle.  | 

On  the  first  of  the  days  appointed,  for  a  bull- . 
feast  commonly  lasts  three,  all  the  gentry  of  the  j 
place^  or  near  a(j|jacent,  resort  to  the  Plaza  m 
their  most  gaudy  apparel,  every  one  vieing  in 
viakingtbe  most  glorious  appearance.  Those 
in  the  lower  ranks    provide  themselves  with^ 


j  spears,  or  a  great  many  small  darts  in  their 
hands,  which  they  fail  not  to  cast  or  dart  when- 
ever the  bnll,  by  his  nearness,  gives  them  an  op- 
p(Munity.  So  that  the  poor  creature  may  be 
said  to  fight,  not  only  with  the  tauriro,  or  bull* 
hunter,  a  person  always  hired  for  that  purpose, 
but  with  tne  whole  multitude  in  the  lower  dass 
at  least. 

All  being  seated,  the  uppermost  door  is  opened 
first,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  bull  perceives  the 
light,  out  he  comes,  snuffing  up  the  air,  and 
staring  about  him,  as  if  in  admiration  of  his 
atten£mts;  and  with  his  tail  cocked  up,  he 
spurns  the  ground  with  his  fore  feet,  as  if  he 
mtended  a  challenge  to  his  yet  uoappearing  anta- 
gonist. Then,  at  a  door  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, enters  the  tauriro  all  in  white,  holding  a 
cloak  in  one  hand,  and  a  sharp  two-edged  sword 
in  the  other.  The  bull  no  sooner  sets  eyes  upon 
him,  but,  wildly  scaring,  he  moves  gently  towards 
him ;  then  gradually  mends  his  pace,  till  he  is 
come  within  about  the  space  of  twenty  yards  of 
the  tauriro,  when,  with  a  sort  of  spring,  he 
makes  at  him  with  all  his  might.  The  tauriro, 
knowing  by  frequent  experience  that  it  behoves 
him  to  be  watchful,  slips  aside  just  when  the 
bull  is  at  him,  when  casting  his  cloak  over  his 
horns,  at  the  same  moment  he  gives  him  a  slash  or 
two,  always  aiming  at  the  neck,  where  there  is 
one  particular  place,  which  if  he  hit,  he  knows 
he  shall  easily  bring  him  to  the  ground.  I  my- 
self observed  the  truth  of  this  experiment  made 
upon  one  of  the  bulls,  who  received  no  more 
than  one  cut,  which,  happening  upon  the  fatal 
spot,  so  stunned  him,  that  he  remained  perfectiv 
stupid,  the  blood  flowing  out  from  the  wound, 
till,  after  a  violent  trembling,  he  dropped  down 
stone  dead. 

But  this  rarely  happens,  and  the  poor  creature 
oftener  receives  many  wounds  and  numberless 
darts  before  he  dies.  Yet  whenever  he  feels  a 
fresh  wound,  either  from  dart,  spear,  or  sword, 
his  rage  receives  addition  from  the  wound,  and 
he  pursues  his  tauriro  with  an  increase  of  fury 
and  violence.  And  as  often  as  he  makes  at  his 
adversary,  the  tauriro  takes  care,  with  the  utmost 
of  his  agility,  to  avoid  him,  and  reward  his  kind 
attention  with  a  new  wound. 

Some  of  their  bulls  will  play  their  parts  much 
better  than  others,  but  the  best  roust  die ;  for 
when  they  have  behaved  themselves  with  all  the 
commendable  fury  possible,  if  the  tauriro  is 
spent,  and  fail  of  doing  execution  upon  him,  they 
set  dogs  upon  him,  hough  him,  and  stick  him  aU 
over  with  darts,  till,  with  very  loss  of  blood,  he 
puts  an  end  to  their  present  cruelty. 

When  dead,  a  nuin  brings  in  two  mules  dressed 
out  with  bells  and  feathers,  and.  fastening  a  rope 
about  his  horns,  draws  off  the  bull  with  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  spectators,  as  if 
the  infidels  had  been  drove  from  before  Ceuta. 

I  had  almost  forgot  another  very  common 
piece  of  barbarous  pleasure  at  these  diversions. 
The  tauriro  will  sometimes  stick  one  of  their 
bull-spears  fast  in  the  ground  aslant,  but  levelled 
as  near  as  ho  can  at  his  chest,  then  presenting 
himself  to  the  bull,  just  before  the  point  of  the 
spear,  on  his  taking  his  run  at  the  tauriro,  which, 
as  they  assured  me,  he  always  does  with  his  eyes 
dosed,  the  tauriro  slips  on  one  side,  and  the  poor 
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creature  runs  with  a  violence  often  to  ttlck  him- 
self, and  sometimes  to  break  the  tpear  in  his 
chttt,  running  away  with  part  of  it  tiU  be  drop. 

This  tanriro  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  in 
Spain ;  and  indeed  I  saw  him  mount  the  badk  of 
one  of  the  bulls,  and  ride  on  him,  slashing  and 
cutting,  till  he  had  quite  wearied  him,  at  which 
time  dismounting,  he  killed  him  with  much  ease, 
and  to  the  acclamatory  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
concourse,  for  variety  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  .dex- 
terity, administers  to  their  delight. 

The  tauriroes  are  very  well  paid,  and  in  truth 
so  they  ought  to  be,  for  they  often  lose  their 
lives  in  the  diversion,  as  this  did  the  year  after 
in  the  way  of  his  calling.  Yet  is  it  a  service  of 
very  great  profit  when  &ey  perform  dexterously, 
for  whenever  they  do  anything  remarkable,  de- 
serving the  notice  of  the  spectators,  they  never 
fail  of  a  generous  gratification,  money  being 
thrown  down  to  them  in  plenty. 

This  feast,  as  they  generally  do,  lasted  three 
days,  the  last  of  which  was,  in  my  opinion,  much 
before  either  of  the  others.  On  this,  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  Don  Pedro  Ortega, 
a  person  of  great  quality,  performed  the  exercise 
on  horseback.  The  seats,  if  not  more  crowded, 
were  filled  with  people  of  better  fiishion,  who 
came  from  places  at  a  distance  to  grace  the  noble 
tauriro. 

He  was  finely  mounted,  and  made  a  very 
graceful  figure;  but,  as  when  the  foot  tauriro 
engages,  the  bull  first  enters,  so  in  this  contest 
the  cavaliero  always  makes  his  appearance  on 
the  Plaza  before  the  bull.  His  steed  was  a 
managed  horse,  mounted  on  which  he  made  his 
entry,  attended  by  four  footmen  in  rich  liveries, 
who,  as  soon  as  their  master  had  rode  round, 
and  paid  his  devoirs  to  all  the  spectators,  with- 
drew from  the  dangers  they  left  him  exposed  to. 
The  cavaliero  having  thus  made  his  bows,  and 
received  the  repeated  vivas  of  that  vast  con- 
course, marched  with  a  very  stately  air  to  the 
very  middle  of  the  Plaza,  there  standing  ready 
to  receive  his  enemy  at  coming  out 

The  door  being  opened,  the  bull  appeared, 
and,  as  I  thought,  with  a  fiercer  and  more 
threatening  aspect  than  any  of  the  former.  He 
stared  around  him  for  a  considerable  time,  sauf- 
fing  up  the  air,  and  spuming  the  ground,  without 
in  the  least  taking  notice  of  his  antagonist  But 
at  last  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  he  made  a  full 
run  at  the  cavaliero,  which  he  most  dexterously 
avoided,  and  at  the  same  moment  of  time  pass- 
ing by,  he  cast  a  dart  that  stuck  in  his  shoul- 
ders. At  this  the  shouts  and  vivas  were  re- 
peated, and  I  observed  a  handkerchief  waved 
twice  or  thrice,  which,  as  I  afterwards  under- 
stood,  was  a  signal  from  the  lady  of  his  affections 
that  she  had  beheld  him  with  satisfaction.  I 
took  notice  that  the  cavaliero  endeavoured  all 
he  could  to  keep  aside  the  bull  for  the  advantage 
of  the  stroke,  when,  putting  his  horse  on  a  full 
career,  he  threw  another  dart  which  fixed  in  his 
side,  and  so  enraged  the  beast  that  he  seemed  to 
renew  his  attacks  with  greater  ftiry.  The  cava- 
Hero  had  behaved  himself  to  admiration,  and 
escaped  many  dangers,  with  the  often-repeated 
acclamations  of  viva,  viva,  when  at  last  the  en- 
raged creature  getting  his  horns  between  the 


horse's  hinder  legs,  man  and  horse  csme  both 
together  to  the  g^und. 

I  expected  at  that  moment  nothfaig  less  tbao 
death  could  be  the  issue,  when,  to  the  genend 
surprise,  as  well  as  mhw,  the  very  civil  brute, 
author  of  all  the  mischief,  only  withdrew  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Piaxa,  where  h6  stood  still, 
staring  about  him  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

The  cavaliero  w^s  carried  off  not  much  hurt, 
but  his  delicate  beast  suffered  much  mote. 
However,  I  could  not  bat  think  afterward  that 
the  good*natared  bull  came  short  of  fair  play. 
If  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expressioQ,  he  had 
used  his  adversary  with  more  humanity  than  be 
met  with ;  at  least,  since  after  he  had  the  cava- 
liero  under  he  generously  forsook  him,  I  think 
he  might  have  pleaded,  or  others  for  him,  for 
better  treatment  than  he  after  met  with. 

For  as  the  cavaliero  was  disabled  and  csrried 
off,  the  foot  tauriro  entered  in  white  accoutre- 
ments as  before,  but  he  flattered  himself  with 
an  easier  conquest  than  he  found.  There  is 
always  on  these  occasions,  wtien  he  apprebeods 
any  imminent  danger,  a  place  of  retreat  ready 
for  the  foot  tauriro,  and  well  for  him  there  was 
so,  this  bull  obliged  him  over  and  over  to  moke 
use  of  it  Nor  was  he  able  at  last  to  dispatch 
him  without  a  general  assistance,  for  I  believe  I 
speak  within  compass  when  I  say  he  had  more 
than  a  hundred  darts  studc  in  him ;  and  so  bar- 
barously was  he  mangled  and  slashed  besides, 
that  in  my  mind  I  could  not  but  thfaik  Kiog 
Philip  in  the  right  when  he  said,  "that  it  wss  a 
custom  deserved  little  encouragement" 

Soon  after  this  tauridore,  or  bidUfoast,  was 
over,  I  had  a  mind  to  take  a  pleasant  walk  to  a 
little  town  called  Minai,  about  three  leagues  off, 
but  I  was  scarce  got  out  of  La  Mancha,  when  sn 
acquaintance  meeting  me,  asked  where  I  wss 
going?  I  told  him  to  Minai,  when,  taking  roe 
by  the  hand,  '*  Friend  Goi^o,"  says  he  hi  Spa- 
nish, **  come  back  with  me,  you  shall  not  go  a 
stride  farther ;  there  are  Picarons  that  way,  you 
shall  not  go."  Inquiring,  as  we  went  back,  into 
his  meaning,  he  told  me  that  the  day  before  a 
man,  who  had  received  a  sum  of  money  in  pis- 
toles at  La  Mancha,  was,  on  the  road,  set  upon 
by  some  who  had  got  notice  of  ft,  and  murdered 
him;  that,  not  finding  tiie  money  expected 
about  him,  for  he  had  cautiously  enough  left  it 
in  a  friend's  hands  at  La  Mancha,  they  concluded 
he  had  swallowed  it,  and  therefore  they  ripped 
up  his  belly,  and  opened  every  gut,  but  all  to  as 
little  purpose.  This  diverted  my  walk  for  that 
time. 

But  some  little  time  after,  the  same  person 
inviting  me  over  to  the  same  plaoe  to  see  his 
melon-grounds,  which  in  that  country  are  won- 
derful fine  and  pleasant,  I  accepted  hi?  invita- 
tion, and,  under  the  advantage  of  his  company, 
went  thither.  On  the  road  I  took  notiee  of  a 
cross  newly  erected,  and  a  multitude  of  small 
stones  around  the  foot  of  it;  asking  the  meaning 
whereof,  my  friend  told  me  that  it  was  raised  for 
a  person  there  murdered,  as  is  the  custom 
throughout  Spain,  and  that  every  good  Cathcltc 
passing  by,  held  it  his  duty  to  east  a  stone  upon 
the  place  in  detestation  of  the  murder.  I  had 
often  before  taken  notice  of  many  such  crosses. 
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bat  never  till  theo  knew  the  meaning  of  their 
erection,  or  the  reason  of  the  heapi  of  stones 
nroiind  them.' 

t%ere  is  no  plaoe  in  all  Spain  more  famoas  for 
good  wine  than  Satnte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha, 
nor  is  it  anywhere  sold  cheaper ;  for,  as  it  is  only 
an  inland  town*  near  no  navigable  river,  and  the 
people  temperate  to  a  proverb,  great  plenty  and 
a  small  rend  must  eonsequently  make  it  cheap. 
The  wine  here  is  so  famoas,  that  when  I  came 
to  Madrid  I  saw  wrote  over  the  doors  of  most 
houses  that  sold  wine,  **  Vino  Sainte  Clemente.'* 
As  to  the  temperaace  of  the  people,  1  must  say, 
that  notwithstanding  those  two  good  qualities  of 
good  and  eheap,  I  never  saw  all  the  three  years  I 
was  prisoner  there  any  one  person  overcome 
with  drinking. 

It  is  true  Uiere  may  be  a  reason,  and  a  politi- 
eal  one,  anigned  for  that  abstemiousness  of  theirs, 
which  is  ^is,  that  if  any  man  upon  any  occasion 
should  be  brought  in  as  an  evidenoe  against  you, 
if  you  can  prove  that  he  was  ever  drunk,  it  will- 
invafidate  his  whole  evidence.  I  could  not  but 
think  this  a  grand  improvement  upon  the  Spar- 
tans. They  made  their  slaves  purposely  drunk, 
to  show  their  youth  the  folly  of  the  vice  by  the 
sottuh  behaviour  of  their  servants  under  it ;  but 
they  never  reached  to  that  noble  height  of  laying 
a  penalty  upon  the  aggressor,  or  of  discouraging 
a  voluntary  impotence  of  reason  by  a  disrepu- 
table impotence  of  interest  The  Spaniard  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  in  this  exceeds  the  Spartan, 
as  much  as  a  natural  beauty  exceeds  one  pro- 
cured by  art,  for  though  shame  may  somewhat 
influence  some  few,  terror  is  of  force  to  deter  all. 
A  man.  we  have  seen  it,  may  shake  hands  with 
shame,  but  interest,  says  another  proverb,  will 
never  lie.  A  wise  institution  therefore,  doubt- 
less, is  this  of  the  Spaniard ;  but  such  as  I  fear 
will  never  take  place  in  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  or  Great  Britain. 

Bnt  though  I  commend  their  temperance,  I 
would  not  be  thought  by  any  means  to  approve 
of  their  bigotry.  If  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  intemperance  in  religion,  I  much  fear  their 
ebriety  in  that  will  be  found  to  be  over-measure. 
Under  the  notion  of  devotion,  I  have  seen  men 
among  them,  and  of  sense  too,  guilty  of  the 
grossest  intemperances.  It  is  too  common  to  be 
a  rarity  to  see  their  dons  of  the  prime  quality,  as 
wan  as  those  of  the  lower  ranks,  upon  meeting  a 
priest  in  the  open  streets,  condescend  to  take  up 
the  lower  part  of  his  vestment,  and  salute  it  with 
eyes  erected,  as  if  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  seal 
01  salvation. 

When  the  ave-bell  hi  heard,  the  hearer  must 
down  on  his  knees  upon  the  very  spot ;  nor  is  he 
allowed  the  small  indulgence  of  deierriog  a  little, 
till  he  can  recover  a  clean  place;  dirtiness  excuses 
not,  nor  will  dirty  actions  by  any  means  exempt. 
This  it  so  notorious,  that  even  at  the  play-house, 
in  the  middle  of  a  scene,  on  the  first  sound  of  the 
bell,  the  actors  drop  their  discourse ;  the  auditors 
mpersede  the  indulging  of  their  unsanctified  ears, 
and  all  on  their  knees,  bend  their  tongues,  if  not 
their  hearts,  quite  a  different  way  to  what  they 
just  before  had  been  employed  in.  In  short, 
tlMQgfa  they  pretend  in  all  this  to  an  extra* 
onUaary  measure  of  aeal  and  real  devotion,  no 
man,  that  ttres  among  them  any  time,  can  be  a  I 


proselyte  to  them  without  immolating  his 
and  his  reason :  yet  I  must  confess,  while  I  have 
seen  them  thus  deluding  themselves  with  ave 
marias,  I  could  not  refrain  throwing  up  my  eyes 
to  the  only  proper  object  of  adoration,  in  oom- 
miseration  of  such  delusions. 

The  hours  of  the  ave-bell  are  eight  and  twelve 
in  the  morning,  and  six  in  the  evening.  They 
pretend,  at  the  first,  to  fall  down  to  beg  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  prosper  them  in  all  things 
they  go  about  that  day.  At  twelve,  they  return 
thanks  for  their  preservation  to  that  time ;  and 
at  fix,  for  that  of  the  whole  day.  After  which, 
one  would  think  that  they  imagine  themselves  at 
perfect  liberty,  and  their  open  gallantries  per* 
lectly  countenance  the  imagination ;  for,  though 
adultery  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievous  crime,  and 
punished  accordingly,  yet  fornication  is  softened 
with  the  title  of  a  venial  sin,  and  they  seem  to 
practise  it  under  that  persuasion. 

I  found  here,  what  Erasmus  ridicules  with  so 
much  wit  and  delicacy,  the  custom  of  burying  in 
a  franciscan's  habit,  in  mighty  request.  If  they 
can  for  that  purpose  procure  an  old  one  at  the 
price  of  a  new  one,  the  purchaser  will  look  upon 
himself  a  provident  chap,  that  has  secured  to  his 
deceased  friend  or  relation  no  less  than  heaven 
by  that  wise  bargain. 

The  evening  being  almost  the  only  time  of  en-, 
joyment  of  company  or  conversation,  everybody 
In  Spain  then  greedily  seeks  It ;  and  the  streets 
are  at  that  time  crowded  like  our  finest  gardens 
or  most  private  walks.  On  one  of  those  occa- 
sions I  met  a  don  of  my  acquaintance  walking 
opt  with  his  sisters ;  and,  as  1  thought  it  beoamc 
an  Rnglish  cavalier,  1  saluted  him :  but,  to  my 
surprise,  he  never  returned  the  dvility.  When 
I  met  him  the  day  after,  instead  of  an  apology, 
as  1  had  flattered  myself,  I  reoeived  a  reprimand, 
though  a  very  civil  one ;  telttng  me  it  was  not 
the  custom  in  Spain,  nor  well  taken  of  any  one, 
that  took  notice  of  any  who  were  walking  in  the 
company  of  ladies  at  night. 

But,  a  night  or  two  after,  I  found,  by  experi- 
ence, that  if  the  men  were  by  custom  pro- 
hibited taking  notice,  women  were  not.  I  was 
standing  at  the  door  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
when  a  woman,  seemingly  genteel,  passing  by, 
called  me  by  my  name,  telling  me  she  wanted  to 
speak  with  me :  she  had  her  mantilio  on ;  so 
that,  had  I  had  dav-light,  I  could  have  only  seen 
one  eye  of  her.  However,  I  walked  with  her  a 
good  while  without  being  able  to  discover  any- 
thing of  her  business,  nor  passed  there  between 
us  anything  more  than  a  conversation  upon  in. 
different  mattera  Nevertheless,  at  parting,  she 
told  me  she  should  pass  by  again  the  next  even- 
ing, and  if  I  would  be  at  the  door,  she  would 
give  me  the  same  advantage  of  a  oonversation, 
that  seemed  not  to  displease  me.  Accordingly, 
the  next  night  she  came,  and,  as  before,  we 
walked  together  in  the  privatest  parts  of  the 
town :  for,  though  I  knew  her  not,  her  discourse 
was  always  entertaining  and  full  of  wit,  and  her 
inquiries  not  often  improper.  We  had  continued 
this  intercourse  many  nights  together,  when  my 
landlady's  daughter,  having  taken  notice  of  it, 
stopt  me  one  evening,  and  would  not  allow  me 
to  stand  at  the  usual  post  of  intelligence,  saying, 
with  a  good  deal  of  heat,  '*  Don  Gorgio,  take  my 
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advice ;  go  no  more  along  with  that  woman ;  you 
may  soon  be  brought  home  deprived  of  your  life 
if  you  do.**  I  cannot  say  whether  she  knew  her, 
but  this  I  must  say,  she  was  very  agreeable  in 
wit  as  well  as  person.  However,  my  landlady 
and  her  daughter  took  that  opportunity  of  giving 
me  so  many  instances  of  the  fatal  issues  of  such 
innocent  conversations  (for  I  could  not  call  it 
an  intrigue),  that,  apprehensive  enough  of  the 
danger  on  laying  circumstances  together,  I  took 
advice,  and  never  went  into  her  company  after. 

Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha,  where  I  so  long 
remained  a  prisoner  of  war,  lies  in  the  road  from 
Madrid  to  Valencia ;  and  the  Duke  of  Vendosme 
being  ordered  to  the  latter,  great  preparations 
were  made  for  his  entertainment  as  he  passed 
through.  He  stayed  here  only  one  night,  where 
he  was  very  handsomely  treated  by  tbA  corrigi« 
dore.  He  was  a  tall,  fair  person,  and  very  fat, 
and  at  the  time  I  saw  him  wore  a  long  black 
patch  over  his  left  eye,  but  on  what  occasion  I 
could  not  learn.  The  afterwards  famous  Albe- 
roni,  since  made  a  cardinal,  was  in  his  attendance, 
as,  indeed,  the  duke  was  very  rarely  without  him. 
I  remember  that  very  day  three  weeks  they  re- 
turned through  the  same  place,  the  duke  in  his 
hearse,  and  Alberoni  in  a  coach,  paying  his  last 
duties.  That  duke  was  a  prodigious  lover  of  fish, 
of  which  having  eat  over-heartily  at  Veneros,  in 
the  province  of  Valencia,  he  took  a  surfeit  and 
died  in  three  days  time.  His  corpse  was  carry- 
ing  to  the  Escurial,  there  to  be  buried  in  the 
Pantheon  among  their  kings. 

The  Castilians  have  a  privilege  by  license  from 
the  Pope,  which,  if  it  could  have  been  converted 
into  a  prohibition,  might  have  saved  that  duke*s 
life ;  in  regard  their  country  is  wholly  inland,  and 
the  river  Tagos  famous  for  its  poverty,  or  rather 
barrenness,  their  holy  father  indulges  the  na. 
tives  with  the  libertv,  in  lien  of  that  dangerous 
eatable,  of  eating  all  Lent  time  the  inwards  of 
cattle.  When  I  first  heard  this  related  I  ima- 
gined  that  the  garbage  had  been  intended ;  but  I 
was  soon  after  thus  rectified,— by  inwards  (for  so 
expressly  says  the  license  itself)  is  meant  the 
heart,  the  liver,  and  the  feet 

They  have  here,  as  well  as  in  most  other  paKs 
of  Spain,  Valencia  excepted,  the  most  wretched 
music  in  the  universe.  Their  guitars,  if  not  their 
sole,  are  their  darling  instruments,  and  what  they 
most  delight  in  ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  our  En?- 
liftb  sailors  are  not  much  amiss  in  giving  them  the 
title  of  strum-strums.  They  are  little  better 
than  our  Jews*-harps,  though  hardly  half  so  mu- 
sical ;  yet  are  they  perpetually  at  nights  disturb- 
ing  their  women  with  the  noise  of  them,  under 
the  notion  and  name  of  serenadoes.  From  the 
barber  to  the  grandee  the  infection  spreads,  and 
very  often  with  the  same  attendant  danger,  night 
quarrels  and  rencounters  being  the  frequent  re- 
suit.  The  true-born  Spaniards  reckon  it  a  part 
of  their  glory  to  be  jealous  of  their  mistresses, 
which  is  too  often  the  forerunner  of  murders,  or, 
at  best,  attended  with  many  other  dangerous  in- 
conveniences. And  yet,  bad  as  their  music  is, 
their  dancing  is  the  reverse ;  I  have  seen  a  coun- 
try girl  manage  her  castanets  with  the  graceful 
air  of  a  duchess,  and  that  not  to  common  mudc, 
but  to  people's  beating  or  drumming  a  tune  with 
their  hands  on  a  table.  .  I  have  seen  half  adozen 


couple  at  a  time  dance  to  the  like  in  excellent 
order. 

I  just  now  distinguished,  by  an  ezception, 
the  music  of  Valencia,  where  alone  I  expe- 
rienced the  use  of  the  violin  ;  which,  though  1 
cannot,  in  respect  to  other  countries,  call  good, 
yet,  in  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  I  must 
acknowledge  it  much  the  best.  In  my  account 
of  that  city  I  omitted  to  speak  of  it,  therefore, 
now,  to  supply  that  defect,  I  will  speak  of  the 
best  I  hearo,  which  was  on  this  unfortunate  oc- 
casion :  several  natives  of  that  country  having 
received  sentence  of  death  for  their  adherence  to 
King  Charles,  were  accordingly  ordered  to  the 
place  of  execution.  It  is  the  custom  there  on 
all  such  occasions,  for  all  the  music  of  the  city  to 
meet  near  the  gallows,  and  play  the  most  affect- 
ing  and  melancholy  airs,  to  the  very  approach  of 
the  condemned;  and  really  the  music  was  so 
moving  it  heightened  the  scene  of  sorrow,  and 
brought  compassion  even  into  the  eyes  of  ene- 


As  to  the  condemned,  they  came  stript  of  their 
own  clothes,  and  covered  with  black  frocks,  in 
which  they  were  led  along  the  streets  to  the  place 
of  execution,  the  friars  praying  all  the  way. 
When  they  came  through  any  street  where  any 
public  images  were  fixed,  they  stayed  before  them 
some  reasonable  time  in  prayer  with  the  friars. 
When  they  are  arrived  at  the  fatal  place  those 
fathers  leave  them  not,  but  continue  praying  and 
giving  tbem  ghostly  encouragement,  standing 
upon  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  till  they  are  turned 
on.  The  hangman  always  wears  a  silver  badge 
of  a  ladder  to  distinguish  his  profession ;  but  his 
manner  of  executing  his  office  had  somewhat  in 
it  too  lingular  to  allow  of  silence.  When  he  had 
tied  fast  the  hands  of  the  criminal,  he  rested  his 
knee  upon  them,  and  with  one  hand  on  the  cri- 
minal's  nostrils,  to  stop  his  breath  the  sooner,  threw 
himself  off  the  ladder  along  with  the  dying  party. 
This  he  does  to  expedite  his  fate,  though,  consi- 
dering the  force,  I  wonder  it  docs  not  tear  head 
and  body  asunder,  which  yet  I  never  heard  that 
it  did. 

But  to  return  to  La  Mancha.  I  had  been  there 
now  upwards  of  two  years,  much  diverted  with 
the  good  humour  and  kindness  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  daily  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  the 
nuns  of  the  nunnery  opposite  my  lodgings,  when 
walking  one  day  alone  upon  the  plaza  I  found 
myself  accosted  by  a  clerico.  At  the  first  attack 
he  told  me  his  country,  but  added,  that  he  now 
came  from  Madrid  with  a  potent  (that  was  his 
word)  from  Pedro  de  Dios,  dean  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, to  endeavour  the  conversion  of  any  of  the 
English  prisoners  ;  that  being  an  Irishman,  as  a 
sort  of  a  brother,  he  had  conceived  a  love  for  the 
English,  and  therefore  more  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  which  the  holy  Inquisition  had  put 
into  his  hands  for  the  bringing  over  to  mother 
church  as  many  heretics  as  he  could ;  that  having 
heard  a  very  good  character  of  me,  lie  should 
think  himself  very  happy  if  he  could  be  instru- 
mental  in  my  salvation.  "  It  is  very  true,*'  con- 
tinued he,  ^*  I  have  lately  had  the  good  fortune  to 
convert  man^ ;  and  besides  the  candour  of  my 
own  disposition,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  a  pe- 
culiar knack  at  conversion,  which  very  few,  if  uny, 
ever  could  resist     I  am  going  upon  the  sanae 
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work  into  Mareia,bat  your  good  charaoter  hat 
fixed  me  in  my  reiolution  of  preferring  your  lal- 
vation  to  that  of  othera."  To  this  very  long  and 
no  less  sarprising  address  1  only  returned,  that  it 
being  an  a&r  of  moment,  it  would  require  tome 
consideration ;  and  that  by  the  time  he  returned 
from  Murda  I  might  be  able  to  return  him  a  pro- 
per  answer.  But  not  at  all  satisBed  with  this  re- 
ply,  "Sir,"  says  he, "  God  Almighty  is  alUsuflicient 

Uiia  moment  is  too  precious  to  be  leal — ^he  can 

turn  the  heart  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  well  as 
in  twenty  years.  Hear  me,  then«— mind  what  I 
say  to  you^I  will  convince  you  immediately. 
You  heretics  do  not  believe  in  transubstantiation, 
and  yet  did  not  our  Saviour  say  in  so  many  words, 
•  Hoc  est  corpus  meum  ?*  And  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve him  do  you  not  give  him  the  lie  ?  Besides, 
does  not  one  of  the  fathers  say,  *  Deus,  qui  est 
omnis  Veritas  non  potest  dlcere  falsum?***  He 
went  on  at  the  same  ridiculous  rate,  which  soon 
convinced  me  he  was  a  thorough  rattle ;  however, 
as  a  clerico,  and  consequently,  in  this  country  a 
man  dangerous  to  disoblige,  I  Invited  him  home  to 
dinner ;  where,  when  I  had  brought  him,  I  found  I 
had  no  way  done  an  unacceptable  thing,  for  my 
landlady  and  her  daughter,  seeing  him  to  be  a 
clergyman,  received  him  with  a  vast  deal  of  respect 
and  pleasure. 

Dmner  being  over,  he  began  to  entertain  me  with 
a  detail  of  the  many  wonderful  conversions  he  had 
made  upon  obstinate  heretics :  that  he  had  con- 
vinced the  most  stabbom,  and  had  such  a  nos- 
trum that  he  would  undertake  to  convert  any 
ona  Here  he  began  his  old  round,  intermixing 
his  harangue  with  such  scraps  and  reLV(  sentences 
of  fustian  Latin  that  I  grew  weary  of  his  conver- 
sation* so,  pretending  some  business  of  conse- 
quence, I  took  leave  and  left  him  and  my  land- 
lady together. 

I  did  not  return  till  pretty  late  m  the  evemng, 
with  intent  to  give  him  time  enough  to  think  his 
own  visit  tedious,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
found  my  Irish  missionary  still  on  the  spot,  ready 
to  dare  me  to  the  encounter,  and  resolved,  like  a 
true  son  of  the  church  militant,  to  keep  last  in 
the  field  of  battle.  As  soon  as  1  had  seated  my- 
self he  began  agahi  to  tell  me  how  good  a  cha^ 
racter  my  landlady  had  given  me,  which  had  pro- 
digiously increased  his  ardour  of  saving  my  soul ; 
that  be  could  not  answer  it  to  his  own  character, 
OS  well  as  mine,  to  be  negligent ;  and,  therefore, 
he  had  entered  into  a  resolution  to  stay  my 
coming,  though  it  had  been  later.  To  all  which 
I  returned  him  abundance  of  thanks  for  his  good 
win,  but  pleading  indisposition^  and  want  of  rest, 
after  a  good  deal  of  dvil  impertineoce,  I  once  more 
got  rid  of  him ;  at  least,  I  took  my  leave,  and 
went  to  bed,  leaving  him  again  master  of  the 
field;  for  I  understood  next  morning  that  he 
staid  some  time  after  I  was  gone  with  my  good 
landlady. 

Next  morning  the  nuns  of  the  nunnery  oppo. 
site,  having  taken  notice  of  the  derico's  ingress, 
long  visit,  and  late  egress,  sent  to  know  whether 
he  was  my  countryman,  with  many  other  ques- 
tions, which  I  was  not  then  let  into  the  secret  of. 
To  an  which  I  returned,  that  he  was  no  country- 
man of  mine,  but  an  Irishman,  and  so  perfectly  a 
stranger  to  me  that  I  knew  no  more  of  him  than 
what  I  had  from  his  own  mouth,  that  he  was 


going  into  Mnrcia.  What  the  meaning  of  this 
inquiry  was  1  could  never  learn,  but  I  could  not 
doubt  but  it  proceeded  from  their  great  care  of 
their  vidno,  as  they  called  me,  a  mark  of  thdr 
esteem,  and  of  which  I  was  not  a  little  proud. 

As  was  my  usual  custom,  I  had  been  taking  my 
morning  walk,  and  had  not  been  long  come  home 
in  order  to  dinner,  when  in  again  drops  my  Irish 
clerico;  I  was  confounded  and  vexed,  and  he 
could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  it,  nevertheless, 
without  the  least  alteration  of  countenance,  he 
toolL  his  seat ;  and  on  my  saying,  m  a  cold  and 
indifferent  tone,  that  I  imagined  he  had  been  got 
to  Murcia  before  this,  he  replied  with  a  natural 
fleer,  that  truly  he  was  going  to  Murcia,  but  his 
conscience  pricked  him,  and  he  did  find  that  he 
could  not  go  away  with  any  satisfaction  or  peace 
of  mind  without  making  me  a  perfect  convert ; 
that  he  had  plainly  discovered  in  me  a  good  dis- 
position, and  had  for  that  very  reason  put  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  man  and  mule  to  the  Bi^ 
shop  of  Cuenca  for  a  licence  under  his  hand  for 
my  conversion ;  for  in  Spain  ail  private  missbn- 
ar'ies  are  obliged  to  ask  leave  of  the  next  bishop 
before  they  dure  enter  upon  any  enterprise  of  this 
nature. 

I  was  more  confounded  at  this  last  assurance  of 
the  man  than  at  all  before,  and  it  put  me  directly 
upon  reflecting,  whether  any,  and  what  inconveni. 
ences  might  ensue  from  a  rencounter  that  I  at  first 
conceived  ridiculous,  but  might  now  reasonably 
begin  to  have  more  dangerous  apprehensions  ol 
I  knew  by  the  articles  of  war  all  persons  are  ex- 
empted from  any  power  of  the  inquisition,  but 
whether  carrying  on  apart  in  such  a  farce  might 
not  admit,  or  at  least  be  liable  to,  some  danger- 
ous construction,  was  not  imprudently  now  to  be 
considered.  Though  I  was  not  fearful,  yet  I  re- 
solved to  be  cautious;  wherefore,  not  making 
any  answer  to  his  declaration  about  the  bishop; 
he  took  notice  of  it,  and,  to  raise  a  confidence  he 
found  expiring,  he  began  to  tell  me  that  his  name 
was  Murtough  Brennan,  that  he  was  bom  near  Kil- 
kenny, of  a  very  considerable  ftunily.  This  last  part, 
indeed,  when  I  came  to  Madrid,  I  found  pretty 
weU  confirmed  in  a  considerable  manner.  How- 
ever, taking  notice  that  be  had  altered  his  tone 
of  leaving  the  town,  and  that  instead  of  it  he 
was  advancing  somewhat  like  an  invitation  of 
himself  to  dinner  the  next  day,  I  resolved  to  show 
myself  shy  of  him,  and  thereupon  abruptly,  and 
without  taking  my  leave,  I  left  the  mom,  and  my 
landlady  and  him  together. 

Three  or  four  days  had  passed,  every  one  of 
which  he  never  failed  my  lodgiiigs,  not  at  dinner 
time  only,  but  night  and  morning  too ;  iW>m  all 
which  I  began  to  suspect,  that  instead  of  my  con^ 
version  he  had  fixed  upon  a  reconversion  of  mv 
landlady.  She  was  not  young,  -yet  for  a  blank 
woman,  handsome  enough,  and  her  daughter  very 
pretty.  I  entered  into  a  resolution  to  make  my 
observations,  and  watch  them  all  at  a  distance, 
neverthdess,  carefuUy  concealing  my  jealousy. 
However,  I  must  confess  I  was  not  a  little  pleased 
that  anything  could  divert  my  own  persecution. 
He  was  now  no  longer  my  guest  but  my  land- 
lady's,  with  whom  I  found  h&s  so  much  taken  up, 
that  a  little  care  might  firustrate  all  his  former 
limpertinoit  importonities  on  the  old  topic 
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But  aU  ny  iiupidons  were  Tery  Mwn  after 
turned  into  eertataitieB  in  thUi  manner;  I  had 
been  abroad,  and  returning  lomevrhat  weary,  I 
went  to  my  chamber  to  talie,  what  in  that  coun- 
try they  ciul,  a  cesto,  upon  my  bed.  I  got  in  un- 
leen,  or  without  seeing  anybody,  but  had  acarce 
laid  myself  down,  before  my  young  landlady,  as 
I  jestingly  used  to  call  the  daughter,  rushing 
into  my  room,  threw  herself  down  on  the  floor, 
bitterly  exclaiming.  I  started  off  my  bed,  and 
immediately  running  to  the  door,  who  should  I 
meet  there  but  my  Irish  derico,  without  his 
habit,  and  in  his  shirt  1  I  could  not  doubt,  by 
the  dishabille  of  the  clerico,  but  the  young  crea^ 
ture  had  reason  enough  for  her  passion,  which 
rendered  me  quite  unable  to  master  mine ;  where- 
fore, as  he'sUKHl  with  his  back  next  the  door,  I 
thrust  him  in  that  ghostly  plight  into  the  open 
street.  I  migl)t,  with  leisure  enough,  have  re- 
pented that  precipitate  piece  of  indiscretion,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  bad  character,  and  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  the  town  had  conceived  of  me  ; 
for  he  inordinately  exclaimed  against  me,  calling 
me  heretic,  and  telling  the  people,  who  were 
soon  gathered  round  him,  that,  coming  to  my 
lodgings  on  the  charitable  work  of  conversion,  I 
had  thus  abused  him,  stripped  him  of  his  habit, 
and  then  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  nuns, 
on  their  hearing  the  outcries  he  made,  came  run. 
nlng  to  their  grates  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  when  they  understood  it,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  relate  it,  though  they  condemned  my  seal 
they  pitied  my  condition.  Very  well  was  it  for 
me  that  I  stood  more  than  a  little  well  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  town ;  among  the  gentry,  by 
my  frequent  conversation,  and  the  inferior  sort 
by  my  charitable  distributions ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous,  or  a  nearer  way  to  violent 
fate,  than  to  insult  one  of  the  clergy  in  Spain, 
and  especially  for  such  an  one  as  they  entitle  a 
heretic. 

My  old  landlady  (I  speak  in  respect  to  her 
daughter),  however,  formerly  my  seeming  friend, 
came  in  a  violent  passion,  and  wrenching  the 
door  out  of  my  hands,  opened  it,  and  pulled  her 
clerico  in  ;  and,  so  soon  as  she  hod  done  this,  she 
took  his  part,  and  railed  so  bitterly  at  me.  that  I 
bad  no  reason  longer  to  doubt  her  thorough  oon- 
version,  under  the  full  power  of  his  mission. 
However,  the  young  one  stood  her  ground,  and, 
by  all  her  expressions,  gave  her  many  inquirers 
reason  enough  to  believe  all  was  not  matter  of 
Adth  that  the  clerico  had  advanced.  Neverthe- 
less, holding  it  advisable  to  change  my  lodgings, 
and  a  firiend  confirming  my  resolutions,  I  removed 
that  night. 

The  clerico,  having  put  on  his  upper  garments, 
was  run  away  to  the  corregidor,  in  a  violent  fiiry, 
resolving  to  be  early,  as  well  knowing  that  he 
who  tells  his  story  first  has  the  prospect  of  tell- 
ing it  to  double  advantage.  When  he  came 
there  he  told  that  officer  a  thousand  idle  stories, 
and  in  the  worst  manner;  repeating  how  I  had 
abused  him,  and  not  him  only,  but  my  poor  land- 
lady, for  taking  his  part  The  corregidor  was 
glad  to  hear  it  all,  and  with  an  officiotts  ear  fished 
for  a  great  deal  move ;  expecting,  aooording  to 
uaage,  at  last  to  squeeie  a  sum  of  money  out  of 
me.  However,  he  toki  the  derioo  that,  as  1  was 
a  prisoner  of  war,  he  had  i 


me;  but  if  he  would  immadiately  write  te  the 
preddent  Ronquillo^  at  Madrid,  he  would  not 
foil  to  give  his  immediate  erden,  •oooidiog  to 
which  he  would  as  readily  tct  against  me* 

The  olerico  rasolred  to  punue  his  old  vsnglm, 
and  cry  out  first ;  and  so  taking  the  oorregidor's 
advice,  he  wrote  away  to  Madrid  direct{y«  b 
the  meantime  the  people  in  the  town,  both  high 
and  low,  some  out  of  eurinsity,  some  out  of  friend- 
ship, pursued  their  inquiries  into  the  reality  of 
the  iaeU.  The  old  landlady  they  could  mike 
little  of  to  my  advantage ;  but  whenever  the 
young  one  came  to  the  question,  she  always  left 
them  with  these  words  in  her  mouth,  ElDiaboh 
en  forma  dd  CUrico,  which  rendering  things  dmuto 
than  a  little  cloudy  on  the  elerico's  side,  he  wot 
advised  and  pressed  by  his  few  Mends,  as  fost  as 
he  eonld,  to  get  out  of  town ;  nuns,  clergy,  snd 
everybody  taking  part  against  him,  excepting  bit 
new  convert,  my  old  landlady. 

The  day  after,  as  I  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at 
my  new  quarters,  Maria  (for  that  was  the  name 
of  my  landlady's  daughter)  came  runninff  in  with 
these  words  in  her  mouth,  El  ckrioo,  d  derico, 
paesa  la  eaUe,  We  hastened  to  the  window ;  out 
of  which  we  beheld  the  clerico,  Murtough  Bren- 
nan,  pitifully  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  very 
poor  ass  (for  they  would  neither  let  nor  lend 
him  a  mule  through  all  the  town),  his  legs  al- 
most rested  on  the  ground,  for  he  was  lusty,  as 
his  ass  was  little ;  and  a  fellow  with  a  large  cud- 
gel marched  afoot,  driviag  his  ass  along.  Never 
did  Sancho  Pancha,  on  his  embassage  to  DuU 
cinea,  make  such  a  despicable  out-of-the-way 
figure  as  our  clerico  did  at  this  time.  And  what 
increased  our  mirth  was,  their  telling  me  that 
our  clerico,  like  that  squire  ^though  upon  his 
own  priest-erranty),  was  actujuly  on  his  march 
to  Toboso,  a  place  five  leagues  off,  famous  ibr 
the  nativity  of  Dulcinea,  the  object  of  the  pss- 
slon  of  that  celebrated  hero,  Don  Qulxotte.  So 
1  will  leave  our  clerico  on  his  journey  to  Mur- 
cia,  to  relate  the  unhappy  sequel  of  this  ridicu- 
lous affair. 

I  have  before  said  that,  by  the  advice  of  the 
corregidor,  our  clerico  had  wrote  to  Don  Bon- 
ouillo  at  Madrid.  About  a  fortnight  after  his 
departure  from  La  Mancha,  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  my  new  lodgings,  when  two  alguaxils  (ofiloers 
under  the  corregidor,  and  in  the  nature  of  our 
bailiffs),  came  into  mv  room,  but  very  civilly,  to 
tell  me  that  they  had  orders  to  carry  me  away 
to  prison ;  but,  at  the  same  moment,  they  ad- 
vised me  not  to  be  afraid,  for  they  had  observed 
that  the  whole  town  was  concerned  at  what  the 
corregidor  and  derico  had  done ,  adding,  that  it 
was  their  opinion  that  1  should  find  so  general 
a  friendship,  that  I  need  not  be  apprehensive  of 
any  danger.  With  these  plausible  speeches, 
though  1  afterwards  experienced  the  truth  of 
them,  I  resigned  myself  and  went  with  them  to 
a  much  closer  confinen^ent. 

I  had  not  been  there  above  a  day  or  two,  be- 
fore many  gentlemen  of  the  place  sent  to  me  to 
assure  me  they  were  heartily  afflicted  at  my  con- 
finement, and  resolved  to  write  in  my  flivour  to 
Madrid ;  but  es  U  was  not  safe,  nor  the  custom 
in  Spain,  to  visit  those  in  my  present  oiroom- 
stances,  they  hoped  I  would  not  take  it  amiss, 
Boce  they  were  bent  ^  act  «U  in  their  power  to- 
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v«rdf  mj  deliverance;  oonchidfny,  bMrever, 
with  their  advice  tbet  I  would  not  ^ve  ooe  real 
of  Plato  to  the  corregidor,  whom  they  hated,  but 
ooolSde  IB  their  asaidooat  ioterposal.  Doo  Pedro 
da  Ortega  in  parUcolar,  the  penoa  that  pei^ 
formed  the  part  of  the  tanriro  oa  horseback, 
Mmetfme  before  aeot  me  word  he  would  not  faii 
to  write  to  a  relation  of  bis  of  the  firft  aeoount  in 
Madrid,  and  so  represent  the  affair,  that  I  should 
not  long  be  debarred  my  old  acquaintanoe. 

It  may  administer,  perhaps,  matter  of  wonder 
that  Spaniards,  gentlemen  of  the  stauncheat 
ponctflio,  should  moke  a  acruple,  and  escoae 
themarives  from  visiting  persona  under  con6n»* 
meat,  when,  according  to  all  Christian  aocepta- 
tioo,  luch  a  circumstance  would  render  such  a 
viiit  Dot  charitable  only,  but  generous.  But 
though  men  of  vulgar  spirits  might,  from  the 
narrownesa  of  their  viewa,  form  auch  inaipid  ex- 
cosea,  thoae  of  these  gentlemen,  I  very  well 
knew,  proceeded  from  much  more  excusable 
topiei;  I  was  committed  under  the  accusation 
of  haviog  abused  a  sacred  person,  one  of  the 
clfn?y;  and  tbough,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  I 
aught  deem  myaelf  exempt  from  the  power  of 
the  inquiaition,  yet  how  iar  one  of  that  country, 
visiting  a  peraon  so  accuaed,  might  be  esteemed 
ciilpable^  was  a  consideration,  in  that  dangeroua 
climate,  far  from  deserving  to  be  aligbted.  To 
ne,  therefore,  who  well  knew  the  cuKoma  of  the 
country,  and  the  temper  of  ita  countrymen,  their 
excQtes  were  not  only  allowable,  but  acceptable 
>ho;  Ibr,  without  calling  in  question  their 
charity,  I  verily  believed  1  might  safely  confide 
in  thefa-  honour. 

Accordingly,  after  I  had  been  a  close  prisoner 
one  month  to  a  day,  I  found  the  benefit  of  these 
gentlemen's  promises  and  solicitations ;  pursuant 
to  which  an  order  was  brought  for  my  immediate 
discharge ,  notwithstanding  the  new  convert,  my 
old  landladv,  did  all  she  could  to  make  her  ap- 
pearing against  me  effectual,  to  the  height  of  her 
prejndioe  and  malice,  even  while  the  daughter. 
n  sensible  of  my  innocence,  and  acting  with  a 
much  better  conscience,  endeavoured  as  much 
to  juatify  me  against  both  the  threats  and  per- 
maaiona  of  the  corregidor  and  hia  few  acoom* 
pliees,  though  her  own  mother  made  one, 

Ailer  receipt  of  this  order  for  my  enlarge- 
ment, I  waa  mightily  preased  by  Don  Felix  and 
othera  of  mv  frienda ,  to  go  to  Madrid,  and  enter 
ny  complaint  againat  the  corregidor  and  the 
cieiioo,  as  a  thing  h^hly  essential  to  my  own 
fnture  security.  Without  asking  leave,  there- 
fere,  of  the  corregidor.  or  in  the  least  acquamting 
htm  with  it,  I  set  ont  from  La  Mancha,  and,  as 
I  afterwards  understood,  to  the  terrible  alarm  of 
that  griping  officer,  who  was  under  the  greatest 
canatematlon  when  he  beard  I  woa  gone ;  for, 
•>  he  knew  very  well  that  he  had  done  more 
than  he  could  justify,  he  waa  very  apprehensive 
of  any  complaint ;  well  knowing  that  aa  he  waa 
hated  as  much  as  I  was  beloved,  he  might  assure 
himaelf  of  the  want  of  that  aasistanco  from  the 
gentlemen  which  I  had  experienced. 

So  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Madrid,  I  made  it  my 
borineas  to  iliquire  out  and  wait  upon  Father 
F&hy,  chief  of  the  Iriah  college.  He  received  me 
very  courteously;  but  when  I  acquainted  him 
with  the  treatment  I  had  met  with  from  Bren- 


nan,  and  had  given  hhn  an  aceonnt  of  his  other 
scandalous  behaviour,  I  found  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  man  or  his  character;  for  he  soon  con. 
Armed  to  me  the  honour  Brennan  first  boasted 
of,  his  considerable  family,  by  saying,  that  scarce 
an  assise  passed  in  hia  own  country,  without  two 
or  three  of  that  name  receiving  at  the  gallowa  the 
joat  reward  of  their  demerits.  In  short,  not  only 
Father  Fahy,  but  aU  the  clergy  of  that  nation  at 
Madrid,  readily  svlwcribed  to  this  character  of 
him,  that  he  was  a  scandal  to  their  country. 

After  this  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  get 
that  father  to  go  with  me  to  Pedro  de  Dies,  who 
was  the  liead  of  the  Dominican  cloister,  aud  dean 
of  the  inquiaition.  He  readily  granted  my  re- 
quest, and  when  we  came  there,  in  a  manner  un- 
expected,  repreaented  to  the  dean,  that  having 
some  good  dispositions  towards  mother  church, 
I  had  been  diverted  from  them,  he  feared,  by  the 
evil  practices  of  one  Murtough  Brennan,  a  coun- 
tryman of  hia,  though  a  acandal  to  hia  country ; 
that  under  a  pretence  of  seeking  my  converaion, 
he  had  laid  himaelf  open  in  a  moat  beaatly  man- 
ner, auch  as  would  have  set  a  Catholic  into  a 
vile  opinion  of  their  religion,  and  much  more  one 
that  was  yet  a  heretic.  The  dean  had  hardly 
patience  to  hear  particulars ;  but  as  soon  as  my 
friend  had  ended  his  narration,  he  immediately 
gave  his  orders,  prohibiting  Murtough's  saying 
any  more  maaaea,  either  in  Madrid  or  any  other 
place  in  Spain.  This  indeed  was  taking  away 
the  poor  wretch's  sole  subsistence,  and  putting 
hifti  just  upon  an  equality  with  hia  demerits. 

I  took  the  aaroe  opportunity  to  make  my  com- 
plainta  of  the  corregidor ;  but  hia  term  expiring 
very  soon,  and  a  process  being  likely  to  be 
chargeable,  I  was  advised  to  let  it  drop.  So 
having  effected  what  I  came  for,  I  returned  to 
my  old  station  at  La  Maocha. 

When  I  came  back  I  found  a  new  corregidor, 
as  I  had  been  told  there  would,  by  the  dean  of 
the  inquiaition,  who,  at  the  aame  time,  adviaed  me 
to  wait  on  him.  I  did  ao  soon  after  my  arrival, 
and  then  experienced  the  advice  to  be  well  in- 
tended ;  the  dean  having  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
to  order  him  to  treat  me  with  ail  manner  of  ci- 
vility. He  ahowed  me  the  very  letter,  and  it 
waa  in  such  particular  and  obliging  terms  that  I 
could  not  but  perceive  he  had  taken  a  resolution, 
if  possible,  to  eradicate  all  the  evil  impressions 
that  Murtough's  behaviour  might  have  given 
too  great  occasion  ibr.  This  served  to  confirm 
me  in  an  observation  that  I  had  long  before  made, 
that  a  Protestant  who  will  keep  his  sentiments  in 
his  own  breast,  may  command  anything  in  Spain, 
where  their  stiff  bigotry  leads  them  naturally  into 
that  other  mistake,  that  not  to  oppose  is  to  as- 
sent Besides,  it  is  generally  among  them  almost 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  be  even  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  one  they  call  a  heretic.  To 
bring  any  such  back  to  what  they  call  mother- 
church,  nothing  shall  be  spared,  nothing  thought 
too  much ;  and  if  you  have  insincerity  enough  to 
give  them  hopes,  you  shall  not  only  live  in  ease, 
but  in  pleasure  and  plenty. 

I  had  entertained  some  thoughts,  on  my  journey 
back,  of  taking  up  my  old  quarters  at  the  widow's; 
but  found  her  so  entirely  converted  by  her  derico 
that  there  would  be  no  room  to  expect  peace ; 
for  which  reason,  with  the  help  of  my  fidrviefatoe 
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and  Don  Felix.  I  took  another,  where  I  had  not 
been  long  before  I  received  an  unhappy  account 
of  Murtough*g  conduct  in  Muroia.  It  seems  he 
had  kept  hig  resolution  in  going  thither,  where 
meeting  with  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  Chough 
he  found  them  staunch  good  Catholics,  he  so  Sir 
inveigled  himself  into  them  that  be  brought  them 
all  into  a  foul  chance  for  their  lives.  There  were 
three  of  them,  all  soldiers  in  a  Spanish  regiment  -, 
but  in  a  fit  of  ambitious  though  frantic  zeal,  Mor- 
tough  had  wheedled  them  to  go  along  with  him 
to  Pedro  de  Dios,  dean  of  the  inquisition,  to  de- 
clare and  acknowledge  before  him,  that  they  were 
converted  and  brought  over  to  mother-church, 
and  by  him  only.  The  poor  ignorants  thus  en- 
ticed had  left  their  regiment,  of  which  the  co- 
lonel having  notice,  sent  after  them,  and  they 
were  overttJien  on  Uie  road,  their  missionair  with 
them.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  oratory,  nay, 
even  the  discovery  of  the  whole  (arce,  one  of 
them  was  hanged  for  an  example  to  the  other 
two. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  return  before  news 
arrived  of  the  peace,  which,  though  they  received 
with  joy,  they  could  hardly  entertain  with  belief. 
Upon  which  the  new  corregidor,  with  whom  I 
held  a  better  correspondence  than  I  had  done 
with  the  old  one,  desired  me  to  produce  my 
letters  from  England  that  it  was  true.  Never 
did  people  give  greater  demonstrations  of  joy 
than  they  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  the  com- 
mon cry  in  the  streets,  Paz  con  Angleterjra,  con 
todo  Mundo  Guerra!  and  my  confirmation  tlid 
them  as  much  pleasure  as  it  did  service  to  me  ; 
for,  if  possible,  they  treated  me  with  more  civility 
than  before. 

But  the  peace  soon  after  being  proclaimed,  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  repair  to  Madrid,  where  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Denia  had  been  carried, 
when  1,  by  reason  of  my  wounds  and  want  of 
health,  had  been  left  behind.  Others,  I  under- 
stood, lay  ready,  and  some  were  on  their  march 
to  Bayonne  in  France,  where  ships  were  ordered 
for  their  transportation  into  England.  So,  after 
a  residence  of  three  years  and  three  months, 
having  taken  leave  of  aU  my  acquaintance,  I  left 
a  place  that  was  almost  become  natural  to  me, 
the  delicious  Sainte  Clemente  de  la  Mancha. 

Nothing  of  moment  or  worth  observing  met  I 
with  till  I  came  near  Ocanna ;  and  there  oc- 
curred  a  sight  ridiculous  enough.  The  knight 
of  the  town  I  last  came  from,  the  ever  renowned 
Don  Quixotte,  never  made  such  a  figure  as  a 
Spaniard  I  there  met  on  the  road.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  mule  of  the  largest  size,  and  yet 
no  way  unsizeable  to  his  person;  he  had  two 
pistols  in  his  holsters,  and  one  on  each  side  stuck 
in  his  belt ;  a  sort  of  large  blunderbuss  in  one  of  his 
hands,  and  the  fellow  to  it  slung  over  his  shoulders, 
hung  at  his  back.  All  these  were  accompanied 
with  a  right  Spanish  spado,  and  an  attendant 
stiletto,  in  their  customaiy  position.  The  mule- 
teer that  was  my  guide,  calling  out  to  him  in 
Spanish,  told  him  he  was  very  well  armed ;  to 
which,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  the  Don  re- 
turned answer,  "  By  Saint  Jago,  a  man  cannot 
be  too  well  armed  in  such  dangerous  times !" 

I  took  up  my  quarters  that  night  at  Ocanna, 
a  large,  neat,  and  well  built  town.  Houses  of 
good  reception  and  entertainment  are  very  scarce 


all  over  Spain ;  but  that  where  I  then  lay  migfat 
have  passed  for  good  in  any  other  country.  Yet 
it  gave  roe  a  notion  quite  dilTerent  to  what  I 
found ;  for  I  imagined  it  to  proceed  from  my ' 
near  approach  to  the  capital.  But  instead  of  < 
that,  contrary  to  all  other  countries,  the  nearer  I ! 
came  to  Madrid,  the  houses  of  entertainment 
grew  worse  and  worse  ;  not  in  their  rates  do  I 
mean  (for  that,  with  reason  enough  might  be 
expected),  but  even  in  their  provision,  andplaoes, 
and  way  of  reception.  I  could  not,  however,  for- 
bear smiling  at  the  reason  given  by  my  maleteer, 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  piece  of  court  policy,  in 
order  to  oblige  all  travellers  to  hasten  to  Madrid. 
Two  small  leagues  from  Ocanna  we  arrived  at 
Aranjuez,  a  seat  of  pleasure,  which  the  kings  of 
Spain  commonly  select  for  their  place  of  re- 
sidence during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  It 
is  distant  from  Madrid  about  seven  leagues ;  and 
the  country  round  is  the  pleasantest  in  all  Spain, 
Valencia  excepted.  The  house  itself  makes  bat 
a  very  indifferent  appearance ;  I  have  seen  many 
a  better  in  England,  with  an.  owner  to  it  of  no 
more  than  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  yet 
the  gardens  are  large  and  fine  ;  or,  as  the  Spa- 
niards say,  the  finest  in  all  Spain,  which  with 
them  is  all  the  world.  They  tell  you  at  the 
same  time  that  those  of  Versailles,  in  their  most  , 
beautiful  parts,  took  their  model  from  these.  I 
never  saw  those  of  Versailles ;  but,  in  my  opiaion, 
the  walks  at  Aranjuez,  though  noble  in  their 
length,  lose  much  of  their  beauty  by  their  nar- 
rowness. 

The  water- works  here  are  a  great  curiosity, 
to  which  the  river  Tagus,  running  along  close 
by,  does  mightily  contribute.  That  river  is  let 
into  the  gardens  by  a  vast  number  of  little  ca^ 
nals,  which,  with  their  pleasing  meanders,  divert 
the  eye  with  inexpressible  delight.  These  pretty 
wanderers,  by  pipes  properly  placed  in  them, 
afford  varieties  scarce  to  be  believed  or  ima- 
gined, and  which  would  be  grateful  in  any  cli- 
mate, but  much  more  where  the  air,  as  it  does 
here,  wonts  in  the  summer  months  perpetaal 
cooling. 

To  see  a  spreading  tree,  as  growing  in  its  natu- 
ral soil,  distinguished  from  its  pining  neighboar- 
hood  by  a  gentle  refreshing  shower,  which  ap- 
pears softly  distilling  from  every  branch  and  leaf 
thereof,  while  nature  all  around  is  smiling,  with- 
out one  liquid  sign  of  sorrow,  to  me  appeared 
surprisingly  pleasing.  And  the  more  when  I  | 
observed  that  its  neighbours  received  not  any 
the  least  benefit  of  that  plentifol  effusion,  and 
yet  a  very  few  trees  distant  you  should  find  a 
dozen  together  under  tlie  sanae  healthful  sudor. 
Where  art  imitates  nature  well,  philosophers 
hold  it  a  perfection  ;  then  what  must  she  exact 
of  us,  where  we  find  her  transcendent  in  the 
perfections  of  nature  ? 

The  watery  arch  is  nothing  less  surprising, 
where  art,  contending  with  nature,  acts  against 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  is  beautiful.  To  see 
a  liquid  stream  vaulting  itself  for  the  space  oi 
threescore  yards  into  a  perfect  semi-orb,  will  be 
granted  by  the  curious  to  be  rare  and  strange ; 
but,  sure,  to  walk  beneath  that  arch,  and  see  the 
waters  flowing  over  your  head,  without  your 
receiving  the  minutest  drop,  is  stranger,  if  not 
strange  enough  to  stagger  all  belief. 
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The  story  of  ActsBon,  pictured  in  water-co- 
loan,  if  I  may  so  express  myself;  though  pretty, 
seemed  to  me  but  trifling  to  the  other.     Those 
1 1  seemed  to  be  liiie  nature  miraculously  displayed, 
j  I  tliis  only  fable  in  grotesque.     The  figures  indeed 
I  were  DOt  only  fine,  but  extraordinary,  jet  their 
Tsrious  shapes  were  not  at  all  so  entertaining  to 
the  mind,   however  refreshing  they  might  be 
I  foood  to  the  body. 

I  I  took  notice  before  of  the  straightness  of  thehr 
'  wsiks;  but  though  to  me  it  might  seem  a  dimi- 
nation  of  their  beauty,  I  am  apt  to  believe  to  the 
Spaoiard,  for  and  by  whom  they  were  laid  out, 
it  may  seem  otherwise.  They,  of  both  sexes, 
give  themselves  so  intolerably  up  to  amouring, 
that,  on  that  account,  the  closeness  of  the  walks 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  advantage  rather  than 
a  defect.  The  grand  avenue  to  the  house  is 
mach  more  statdy,  and  composed,  as  they  are, 
of  rows  of  trees  somewhat  larger  than  our  largest 
limes,  whose  leaves  are  all  of  a  perfect  pea-bloom 
colonr,  together  with  their  grandeur,  they  strike 
the  eye  with  a  pleashig  beauty.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  grand  court  we  ye  the  statue  of  Philip  II, 
to  intimate  to  the  spectators,  I  suppose,  that  he 
was  the  founder. 

Among  other  parks  about  Aranjuez,  there  is 
one  entirely  preserved  for  dromedaries,  an  useful 
creatore  for  fatigue,  burden,  and  dispatch,  but 
the  nearest  of  kin  to  deformity  of  any  I  ever 
saw.  There  are  several  other  enclosures  for 
several  sorts  of  strange  and  wild  beasts,  which 
are  sometimes  baited  in  a  very  large  pond,  that 
was  shown  me  about  half  a  league  from  hence. 
This  is  no  ordinary  diversion ;  but  when  the 
court  is  disposed  that  way,  the  beast  or  beasts, 
whether  bear,  Hon,  or  tiger,  are  conveyed  into  a 
hoose  prepared  for  that  purpose,  whence  he  can 
DO  oUter  way  issue  than  by  a  door  over  the  water, 
throogh,  or  over  which,  forcing  or  flinging  him- 
self, he  gradually  finds  himself  descend  into  the 
very  depth  of  the  pond  by  a  wooden  declivity. 
The  dogs  stand  ready  on  the  banks,  and  so  soon 
as  ever  they  spy  their  enemy,  rush  all  at  once 
ioto  the  water  aind  engage  him.  A  diversion  less 
to  be  complalDed  of  than  their  tauridores,  be- 
cause attended  with  less  cruelty  to  the  beast,  as 
well  as  danger  to  the  spectators. 

When  we  arrived  at  Madrid,  a  town  much 
spoken  of  by  natives  as  well  as  strangers,  though 
1  had  seen  it  before,  I  could  hardly  restrain 
myself  from  being  surprised  to  find  it  only  envi- 
roned with  mud  walls.  It  may  very  easily  be 
imagined,  they  were  never  intended  for  defence, 
and  yet  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  find 
any  other  use,  or  ratlMr  any  use  at  all,  in  them, 
and  yet  I  was  at  last  convhaced  of  my  error  by  a 
sensible  increase  of  expense.  Without  the  gates, 
to  half  a  league  without  the  town,  you  have  wine 
ibr  twopence  a  quart,  but  within  the  place  you 
drink  it  little  cbeaper  than  you  may  in  London. 
Tb^  mud  walls,  therefore,  well  enough  answer 
their  mtent  of  forcing  people  to  reside  there 
under  pretence  of  security,  but,  in  reality,  to  be 
taxed,  (or  other  things  are  taxable  as  well  as 
wine,  though  not  in  like  proportion. 

All  ambassadors  have  a  claim  or  privilege  of 
brioffinff  in  what  wine  they  please  tax  free,  and 


the  kuig,  to  waive  it,  will  at  any  time  purchase 
I  Uiat  exemption  of  duty  at  the  price  of  five  hun- 


dred pistoles  per  annum.  The  convents  and 
nunneries  are  allowed  a  like  license  of  free  im- 
portation, and  it  is  one  of  the  first  advantages 
they  can  boast  of,  for,  under  that  licence,  having 
a  liberty  of  setting  up  a  tavern  near  Uiem,  they 
make  a  prodigious  advantage  of  it.  The  wine 
drank  and  sold  in  this  place  is  for  the  most  part 
a  sort  of  white  wine. 

But  if  the  mud  walls  give  me  at  first  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  place,  1  was  pleasingly  disap- 
pointed as  soon  as  I  entered  the  gates.  The 
town  then- showed  itself  well  built,  and  of  brick, 
and  the  streets  wide,  long,  and  spacious.  Those 
of  Atocha  and  Alcala  are  as  fine  as  any  I  ever 
saw,  yet  it  is  situated  very  indifTerently ;  for 
though  they  have  what  they  call  a  river,  to 
which  they  give  a  very  fair  name  of  La  Man- 
suera,  and  over  which  they  have  built  a  curious, 
long,  and  large  stone  bridge,  yet  is  the  course  of 
it,  in  summer  time  especially,  mostly  dry.  This 
gave  occasion  to  that  piece  of  raillery  of  a  foreign 
ambassador,  "that  the  king  would  have  done 
wrisely  to  have  bought  a  river  before  he  built  the 
bridge."  Nevertheless,  that  little  stream  of  a 
river  which  they  boast  of,  they  improve  as  much 
as  possible,  since  down  the  sides,  as  far  as  you 
can  see,  there  are  coops,  or  little  places  hooped 
in,  for  people  to  wash  their  linen  (for  they  very 
rarely  wash  in  their  own  houses),  nor  is  it  rcuUy 
any  unpleasing  sight  to  view  the  regular  rows  of 
them  at  that  cleanlv  operation. 

The  king  has  here  two  palaces,  one  within  the 
town,  the  other  near  adjoining.  That  in  the 
town  is  built  of  stone,  the  other,  which  is  called 
Bueno  Retire,  is  all  of  brick.  From  the  town  to 
this  last,  in  summer  time,  there  is  a  large  cover- 
ing of  canvas,  propped  up  with  tall  poles,  under 
which  people  walk,  to  avoid  the  scorching  heats 
of  the  sun. 

As  I  was  passing  by  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelites, 
I  saw  several  blind  men,  some  led,  some  groping 
the  way  with  their  sticks,  going  into  the  chapel. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  know  the  reason ;  1  no 
sooner  entered  the  door,  but  was  surprised  to 
see  such  a  number  of  those  unfortunate  people 
all  kneeling  before  the  altar,  some  kissing  the 
ground,  others  holding  up  their  heads,  crying  out 
mitericordia.  I  was  informed  it  was  Saint  Lucy's 
day,  the  patroness  of  the  blhid,  therefore  all  who 
were  able  came  upon  that  day  to  pay  their  devo. 
tion ;  so  I  left  them,  and  du^cted  my  course 
towards  the  king's  palace. 

When  I  came  to  the  outward  court,  I  met 
with  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  we  went  faito  the  piaszas ;  whilst  we  were 
talking  there,  I  saw  several  gentlemen  passing 
by,  having  badges  on  theu*  breasts,  some  white, 
some  red,  and  others  green ;  my  friend  informed 
me  that-there  were  five  orders  of  knighthood  in 
Spain.  That  of  the  golden  fieece  was  only  given 
to  great  princes,  but  the  other  four  to  private 
gentlemen,  viz.  that  of  Saint  Jago,  Alcantara, 
Saint  Salvador  de  Montreal,  and  Monteza. 

He  likewise  told  me,  that  there  were  above 
ninety  places  of  grandees,  but  never  filled  up  \ 
who  have  the  privilege  of  being  covered  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  are  distinguished  into 
three  ranks.  The  first  is,  of  those  who  cover 
themselves  before  they  speak  to  the  kmg ;  the 
second,  are  those  who  put  on  their  hats  after 
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tbey  have  begun  to  speak  ;  the  thirds  are  those 
«vho  only  put  oo  their  hats,  having  spoke  to  him. 
The  ladies  of  the  grandees  have  also  great  respect 
showed  them.  The  queen  rises  up  when  they 
enter  the  chamber,  and  offers  them  cushions. 

No  married  man,  except  the  king,  lies  in  the 
palace;  for  all  the  women  who  live  there  are 
widows,  or  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen,  I 
saw  the  Prince  of  Astnrias'  dinner  carried  through 
the  court  up  to  him,  being  guarded  by  four  gen- 
tlemen of  the  guards,  one  before,  another  behind, 
and  one  on  each  side,  with  their  carbines  shoaU 
dered;  the  queen*s  came  next,  and  the  king's 
the  last,  guarded  as  before ;  for  they  always  dine 
separately.  I  observed,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  guards,  though  not  on  duty,  yet  they  are 
obliged  to  wear  their  carbine  belts. 

Saint  isodore,  who,  from  a  poor  labouring 
man,  by  his  sanctity  of  life,  arrived  to  the  title  of 
Saint,  is  the  patron  of  Madrid,  and  has  a  church 
dedicated  to  him,  which  is  richly  adorned  within. 
The  sovereign  court  of  the  inquisition  is  heki  at 
Madrid,  the  president  whereof  is  called  the  inqui* 
sitor- general.  They  judge  without  allowing  any 
appeiu  for  four  sorts  of  crimes,  viz.  heresy,  poly- 
gamy, sodomy,  and  witchcraft,  and  when  any  are 
convicted,  it  is  called  the  act  of  &ith. 

Most  people  believe,  that  the  king's  greatest 
revenue  consists  in  the  gold  and  silver  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  which  is  a  mistake ;  for 
most  part  of  that  wealth  belongs  to  merchants 
and  others,  that  pay  the  workmen  at  the  golden 
mines  of  Potosi  and  the  silver  mines  at  Mexico ; 
yet  the  king,  as  I  have  been  informed,  receives 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  gold. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  saying,  that  the  finest 
garden  of  ft-uit  in  Spain  is  in  the  middle  of 
Madrid,  which  is  the  Plaza  or  market-place; 
and  truly  the  stalls  there  are  set  forth  with  such 
variety  of  delicious  fruit,  that  I  must  confess 
I  never  saw  any  place  comparable  to  it ;  and, 
which  adds  to  my  admiration,  there  are  no  gar- 
dens of  orchards  of  fruit  within  some  leagues. 

They  seldom  eat  hares  in  Spain  but  whilst  the 
grapes  are  growing  ;  and  then  are  so  exceeding 
fat  they  ate  knocked  down  with  sticks.  Their 
rabbits  are  not  so  good  as  ours  in  England ;  they 
have  great  plenty  of  partridges,  which  are  krgef 
and  finer  feathered  than  ours.  They  have  bat 
little  beef  in  Spain,  because  there  is  no  grass; 
but  they  have  plenty  of  mutton  and  exceeding 
good,  because  their  sheep  feed  only  upon  wild 
pot-herbs  J  their  pork  is  deKcious,  their  bogs 
feeding  only  upon  cheenuts  and  acorns. 

Madrid  and  Valladolid,  though  great,  yet  are 
only  accounted  villages;  in  the  latter,  Philip  II, 
by  the  persuasion  of  parsons,  an  English  Jesuit, 
erected  an  English  seminary;  and  Philip  iV 
built  a  most  noble  palace,  with  extraordinary 
fine  gardens.  They  say  that  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, who  first  discovered  the  West  Indies, 
died  there,  though  I  have  heard  he  lies  buried 
and  has  a  monument  At  Seville. 

The  pftlace  In  the  town  stands  upon  elcfven 
arches,  under  every  one  of  which  there  are  diops, 
which  degrade  it  to  a  mere  exchange.  Kevef" 
theless,  the  stairs  by  which  you  ascend  up  to  the 
gnard^room  (which  is  very  spacious  too)  are. 
stately,  lirge,  and  corious.  So  soon  ai  you  have 
passed  the  goard-tootDy  yon  enter  into  a  long 


and  noble  gallery,  the  right  hand  whereof  kadi 
to  the  king's  apartment,  the  left  to  the  quetn'a 
Entering  into  the  king's  apartment,  you  tooa 
arrive  at  a  large  room  where  he  keeps  hit  levee; 
on  one  side  wliereof  (for  it  takes  op  the  whols 
side)  is  painted  the  fatal  battle  of  Almanza.  1 
confess  the  view  somewhat  affected  me,  though 
so  long  after,  and  brought  to  mind  many  oki  pai. 
sages.  However,  the  reflection  concluded  ikns 
in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  that  we  ought  to  ex. 
case  their  vanity  in  so  exposing,  under  a  French 
general,  a  vietory,  which  was  the  only  material 
one  the  Spaniards  couid  ever  boast  of  over  aa 
English  army. 

In  this  state  room,  when  the  king  first  appears, 
every  person  present  receives  him  with  a  pro- 
found homages  after  which,  turning  fron  the 
company  to  a  large  velvet  chair  by  which  standi 
the  Cither  confessor,  he  kneels  down,  and  remaiM 
some  time  at  his  devotion,  whieh  being  over,  be, 
rising,  crosses  himself,  and  his  fiither  ooDfemr 
having  with  the  motion  of  bis  hand  intimated 
his  benediction,  he  then  gives  audienos  to  aU 
that  attend  for  tbot  purpose.  He  receives  ever>'- 
body  with  a  seeming  complaisance,  and  with  an 
air  more  resembling  the  FVench  than  the  Spaoiib 
oeremoily.  Petitions  to  the  king*  as  with  m, 
are  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of 
state :  yet  in  one  particular  tbey  are,  ia  my  opi- 
nion, worthy  the  imitation  of  other  courts;  the 
petitioner  is  directly  told  what  day  be  must  cone 
lor  an  answer  to  the  office,  at  which  lime  he  is 
sure,  without  any  further  fruitless  attendaaee, 
not  to  fail  of  it.  The  audience  being  over,  ibe 
king  returns  through  the  gallery  to  his  own 
apartment. 

1  cannot  here  omit  an  acddental  oowversitifln 
that  passed  between  General  Mahont  and  myielf 
in  this  place.  After  some  talk  of  the  bravery  of 
the  English  nation,  he  made  mention  of  (hmni 
Stanhope  with  a  very  peculiar  mnphasis.  **  But,** 
says  he,  *'  I  never  was  so  pat  to  the  fleapkis  in 
all  my  days  as  that  general  once  put  me  iu.  I 
was  on  Itie  road  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  and 
having  notice  that  that  general  was  going  joit 
the  reverse,  and  that  in  all  hkelibood  we  ihouM 
meet  the  next  day,  before  setting  o«t  in  the 
morning  I  took  care  to  order  my  gayest  rcfi- 
mental  apparel,  resolting  to  make  the  best  ap- 
pearance 1  couM  to  receive  so  great  a  mae.  1 
had  not  travelled  above  fonr  hours  bei^  I  is*' 
two  gentlemen,  who  appearing  to  be  Eoglish,  it 
induced  me  to  imagine  they  were  fbrerumien, 
and  some  of  hi*  retinue.  But  bow  abashed  afld 
confounded  was  J,  when  putting  the  qiiestieQ  to 
one  of  them,  he  made  answer,  *  Sir,  I  am  the 
person  1 '  Never  did  moderation  ptft  vanity  mere 
out  of  conntenance;  though,  to  say  truth,  I 
could  not  but  think  his  dress  as  mueh  too  phia 
for  General  Stanhope  as  I  at  that  jmetun 
thought  my  own  too  gay  for  Msboni.  ''Btft,' 
added  he,  ^that  grent  roan  had  too  many  in- 
ward great  endowments  to  stand  in  need  of  my 
outsiik  decoration." 

Of  all  diversions  the  khig  takes  mort  delight 
in  that  of  shooting,  which  he  performs  with^«t 
exactness  and  dexterity.  !  have  seen  him  mvert 
hhnself  at  swallow  shooting  (by  all,  I  think,  ftl' 
lowed  to  be  the  most  difflcalt),  and  exceeding  aB 
I  ever  saw.    The  last  time  1  had  the  honour  to 
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tm  faini  wai  on  Ui  return  from  that  ezerciae. 
He  hU  bera  abrMd  with  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sdonia,  and  alighted  out  of  his  coach  at  a  hack 
door  of  the  palace  with  three  or  four  birds  io  his 
kfod.  whicli,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he 
ca>rfed  up  to  the  queen  with  his  own  hands. 

There  are  two  playhouses  in  Madrid,  at  both 
vbieh  ther  aet  every  day ;  but  their  actors  and 
matte  are  almost  too  indifferent  to  be  men* 
Tbo  theatre  at  the  Boeno  Retiro  is 
mnch  the  beet ;  but  as  mueh  iaierior  to  ours  at 
London  as  those  at  Madrid  are  to  that.  I  was 
at  one  pisy  when  both  king  and  queen  were  pre* 
leot  There  was  a  sploidid  audience,  and  a 
put  eencourao  of  ladies }  but  the  latter,  as  is 
the  custom  thefe,  having  lattioes  before  them, 
the  appeanmee  lost  most  of  its  lustre.  One 
«ery  remarkable  tiring  happened  while  J  was 
there— the  mte-beU  rung  m  the  middle  of  an  act, 
when  down  on  their  knees  fell  everybody,  even 
the  players  on  the  stage,  in  the  middle  of  their 
harngM.  They  remained  for  some  time  at 
their  devetioa  i  then  up  they  rose  and  returned 
to  the  bttsineas  they  were  belbfe  engaged  in, 
bsrionhig  where  they  left  oiT. 

The  l(Aet  of  quaUtymake  their  visits  in  grand 
itate  and  deeorum.  The  ladv- visitant  hi  carried 
to  a  ehalr  by  four  men  i  the  first  two,  in  all  wea- 
thers, always  bMe.  Two  others  walk  as  a  guard, 
oos  en  each  side ;  another  carrying  a  large  Ian* 
them  for  ilMUr  of  bemg  benighted ;  then  follows  a 
coadi  drawn  by  six  moles,  with  her  wotnen,  and 
after  that  another  with  her  gentlemen ;  several 
servnU  walkiBg  after,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  person.  They  neveir  sufller 
their  servants  to  overload  a  ooaeh,  ae  is  fre- 
qemAly  seen  with  ue ;  neither  do  oeachmen  or 
dMlrsseB  go  or  drive,  as  if  they  carried  midwives 
IB  lieu  of  huttea.  On  the  contrary,  they  aftct  a 
motion  so  slow  and  so  statriy,  that  you  would 
rather  Imaglno  the  ladies  were  every  one  of  them 
sear  thdr  time,  and  very  appreheniive  of  a  mis- 
oanisgs. 

I  remember  not  to  have  seen  here  any  horaei 
in  any  eeach,  but  in  the  king's,  or  an  ambassa- 
doKs ;  whieh  can  only  proceed  from  custom,  for 
eertaiiily  foier  horses  are  not  to  be  found  In  the 
oer57  Ji 

At  the  time  of  my  botaig  here,  Cardbial  (iiSdici 
was  at  Madrid ;  he  was  a  tall,  proper,  comely 
mafl,  and  one  that  made  the  best  appearanoe. 
Alherenl  waa  there  at  the  same  time,  who,  upon 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Vendotme,  had  the 
seed  fortune  to  find  the  Princess  Urshii  his 
pttpsaees}  an  instanoe  of  whose  fasgratitttde  will 
plead  pardon  for  this  little  digression.  That 
pifoecas  llrti  brooght  Alberoni  into  fovoor  at 
ceert  They  were  both  of  Italy,  and  that  aright 
W  eoe  teasod  of  thai  lady's  espousing  his  hi* 
tersit;  thouglt  some  there  are  that  assign  it  to 
the  recommeadntiOD  of  the  Duke  of  Vendosme, 
with  whom  Albevuol  had  the  honour  to  bo  very 
hMimalo,  as  the  other  was  always  distinguished 
by  that  priaoeaa.  Bo  whieh  it  will,  certain  it  is 
die  Ufui  AlboMol'a  first  and  sole  patroness  f  which 
five  aaany  peopit  aflerwardea  tory  smart  occ»- 
riea  el  refloetfaig  upon  hhn,  both  ae  to  his  in- 
i«frity  and  gratitade.  Porwhen  Alberoni, 
the  demh  «l  King  PMIIp^  first 


thfo 


queen,  had  re- 
lady,   who  was   his 


countrywoman,  (she  of  Parma,  and  he  of  PI  a' 
oentia,  both  in  the  same  dukedom,)  and  had  for- 
warded her  match  with  the  king  with  all  potsible 
assiduity ;  and  when  that  princess,  pursuant  to 
the  orders  she  had  received  from  the  king,  passed 
over  into  Italy  to  aoeompany  the  queen  elect  into 
her  own  dominions)  Alberoni,  forgetful  of  the 
hand  that  first  advanced  him,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
present  queen,  just  before  her  landing,  that  if 
she  resolved  to  be  Queen  of  Spain,  she  must 
banish  the  Princess  Ursini,  her  companion,  and 
never  let  her  come  to  court.  Accordingly  that 
lady,  to  evince  the  extent  of  her  power,  and  the 
strength  of  her.  resolution,  dispatched  that  prin- 
cess away,  on  her  very  landing,  and  before  she 
had  seen  the  kmg.  under  a  detachment  of  her 
own  guards  into  Prance,  and  all  this  without 
ttther  allowmg  her  an  opportunity  of  justifying 
herself,  or  assigning  the  least  reason  for  so  uo- 
common  an  action*  But  the  same  Alberoni 
(thoagh  afterwards  created  cardinal,  and  for 
some  time  King  Philip's  prime  minion)  soon  saw 
that  ingratitude  of  his  rewarded  in  his  own  dis- 
grace, at  the  very  same  court. 

I  remember  when  at  La  Mancha,  Don  Felix 
Pachero,  in  a  conversation  there,  maintained 
that  three  women  at  that  time  ruled  the  world, 
vis.  Queen  Anne,  Madame  Maintenon,  and  this 
Princess  UrsinL 

Father  Fahy's  civilities,  when  last  at  Madrid, 
exacting  of  me  some  suitable  acknowledgment,  I 
went  to  pay  him  a  visit,  as  to  render  him  due 
thanks  for  the  peat,  so  to  give  him  a  further  ac- 
count of  his  countryman  Brennan )  but  I  soon 
found  he  did  not  mach  incline  to  hear  anything 
more  of  Murtough,  not  expecting  to  hear  any 
good  of  him,  for  which  reason,  as  soon  as  I  wcil 
eould,  1  changed  the  conversation  to  another 
topic,  in  which  some  word  dropping  of  the  Count 
de  Montery,  I  told  him  that  I  heard  be  had  taken 
orders,  and  officiated  at  mass :  he  made  answer, 
it  was  all  very  true.  And  upon  my  intimating 
that  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  under  him  in 
Flanders,  on  my  first  entering  into  service,  and 
when  he  commanded  the  Spanish  forces  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Senefi*;  and  adding,  that  I  could 
not  but  be  surprised  that  be,  who  was  then  one 
of  the  brightest  cavalieroes  of  the  age,  should 
now  be  in  orders,  and  that  1  should  look  upon  it 
as  a  mighty  fovonr  barely  to  have,  if  it  might  be, 
a  view  <tf  him ;  he  very  obligingly  told  me  that 
he  waa  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  that 
if  I  would  come  the  neat  day,  he  woidd  not  fail 
to  accompany  me  to  the  count's  bouse. 

Punctually  at  the  tune  appointed  1  waited  on 
Father  Fahy,  who,  as  he  promised,  carried  me 
to  the  count's  house ;  he  was  stepping  into  his 
coach  just  as  we  got  there;  but  seeing  Fa- 
ther Fahy,  he  advanced  towards  us.  The 
father  delivered  my  desire  in  as  handsome  a  mao- 
ner  as  couM  be,  and  concluding  with  the  reason 
of  it,  from  my  having  been  in  that  ser^'iee  under 
him ;  he  seemed  very  well  pleased,  but  added, 
that  there  were  not  many  beside  myself  living, 
who  had  been  m  that  service  with  him.  Ader 
some  other  conversation,  he  called  his  gentleman 
to  him,  and  gave  him  particular  orders  to  give  tie 
a  frescari,  or,  in  Enghsh,  an  entertainment ;  so, 
iMkiag  leave,  he  went  into  hie  couoh^  and  we  to 
ourfrescarL 
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Coming  from  which.  Father  Fahy  made  me 
observe,  in  the  open  street,  a  stone,  on  which 
was  a  visible  great  stain  of  somewhat  reddish, 
and  like  blood.  *'  This,**  said  he,  '*  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  a  countryman  of  mine, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  overset  a  child,  com- 
ing out  of  that  house  (pointing  to  one  opposite 
to  us) ;  the  child,  frighted,  though  not  hurt,  as  is 
natural,  made  a  terrible  outcry ;  upon  which  its 
father  coming  out  in  a  violent  rage  (notwith- 
standing my  countryman  begged  pardon  and 
pleaded  sorrow,  as  being  only  an  accident), 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  down  he  fell  upon 
that  stone,  which  to  this  day  retains  the  mark  of 
innocent  blood  so  rashly  shed.**  He  went  on,  and 
told  me,  the  Spaniard  immediately  took  sanctu- 
ary  in  the  church,  whence  some  time  after  he 
made  his  escape.  But  escapes  of  that  nature 
are  so  common  in  Spain,  that  they  are  not  worth 
wondering  at.  For  even  though  it  were  for 
wilful  and  premeditated  murder,  if  the  murderer 
have  taken  sanctuary,  it  was  never  known  that 
he  was  delivered  up  to  justice,  though  demanded ; 
but  in  somA  disguise  he  makes  his  escape,  or  some 
way  is  secured  against  all  the  clamours  of  power 
or  equity. 

I  have  observed  that  some  of  the  greatest 
quality  stop  their  coaches  over  a  stinking  nasty 
puddle,  which  they  often  find  in  the  streets,  and 
holding  their  heads  over  the  door,  snuff  up  the 
nasty  scent  which  ascends,  believing  that  it  is 
extremely  healthful,  when  I  was  forced  to  hold 
my  nose  passing  by.  It  is  not  convenient  to 
walk  out  early  in  the  morning ;  they,  having  no 
necessary  houses,  throw  out  their  nastiness  in  the 
middle  of  the  street 

After  I  had  taken  leave  of  Father  Fahy,  and 
returned  my  thanks  for  all  civilities,  I  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Mr  Salter,  who  was  secretary  to 
General  Stanhope,  when  the  English  forces  were 
made  prisoners  of  war  at  Breuhiga.  Going  up 
stairs,  I  found  the  door  of  his  lodgings  a-jar ;  and 
knocking,  a  person  came  to  the  door,  who  ap- 
peared under  some  surprise  at  sight  of  me.  I 
did  ni>t  know  hhn ;  but  inquiring  if  Mr  Salter 
was  within,  he  answered,  as  I  fancied,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  be  was,  but  was  busy  in  an  inner 
room.  However,  though  unasked,  I  went  in,  re- 
solving, since  I  had  found  him  at  home,  to  wut 
his  leisure.  In  a  little  time  Mr  Salter  entered 
the  room ;  and  after  customary  ceremonies,  ask- 
ing my  patience  a  little  longer,  he  desired  I  would 
sit  down  and  bear  Ensign  Fanshaw  company  (for 
so  be  called  him),  adding,  at  going  out,  he  haid  a 
little  business  that  required  di^mtch;  which 
being  over,  be  would  return,  and  join  company. 

The  en^n,  as  he  called  him,  appeared  to  me 
under  a  dishabille;  and  the  first  question  be 
asked  me  was,  if  I  would  drink  a  glass  of  Eng- 
lish beer?  Misled  by  his  appearance,  though  I 
assented,  ft  was  with  a  design  to  treat,  which  he 
would  by  no  means  permit,  but,  calling  to  a  ser- 
vant, oi^ered  some  in.  We  sat  drinking  that 
liquor,  which  to  me  was  a  greater  mrity  than  all 
the  wine  in  Spain,  when  in  dropped  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  Mr  Le  Noy,  secretary  to 
Colonel  NeviL  He  sat  down  with  us,  and  be- 
fore the  glass  could  go  twice  round,  told  Ensign 
Paujhaw^  that  his  colonel  gave  his  humble  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  let  him  know 


that  he  had  but  threescore  pistoles  by  him,  which 
hq  had  sent,  and  which  were  at  his  service,  as 
what  he  pleased  more  should  be  as  soon  as  it 
came  to  his  hands. 

At  this  1  began  to  look  upon  my  ens^  as 
another  guess  person  than  I  had  taken  him  for ; 
and  Le  Noy  imagining,  by  our  setting  cheek  by 
jole  together,  that  I  must  be  in  the  secret,  soon 
after  gave  him  the  title  of  captain;  This  aooa 
convinced  me  that  there  was  more  in  the  matter 
than  I  was  yet  master  of;  for,  la)ing  things  to- 
gether, I  could  not  but  argue  within  myseU;  that 
as  it  seemed  at  first  a  most  incrediUe  thing,  that 
a  person  of  his  appearance  should  have  so  laire 
credit,  with  such  a  oompliment  at  the  end  of  h, 
without  some  disguise ;  and  as  from  an  ensign  be 
was  risen  to  be  a  captain,  in  the  taking  of  one 
bottle  of  English  beer,  a  little  patience  would 
let  me  into  a  farce,  in  which  at  present  I  had  not 
the  honour  to  bear  any  part  but  that  of  a  mute. 

At  last  Le  Noy  took  his  leave,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  us,  and  the  other  bottle  was  brought 
in.  Ensign  Fanshaw  began  to  open  his  heart,  and 
tell  me  who  he  was.  **  I  am  necessitated,"  said 
he,  **  to  be  under  this  disguise  to  conceal  myaslf, 
especially  in  this  place.  For  you  must  know," 
continued  he,  *'  that  when  our  forces  were  lords 
of  this  town,  as  we  were  for  a  little  whOe,  I  fell 
under  an  intrigue  with  another  man*8  wife.  Her 
husband  was  a  person  of  considerable  account ; 
nevertheless  the  wife  showed  me  all  the  favouri 
that  a  soldier,  under  a  long  and  hard  campaign, 
oould  be  imagined  to  ask.  fn  short,  her  rela- 
tions got  acquainted  with  our  amour,  and  know- 
ing that  I  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  st 
Breuhiga,  are  now  upon  the  scout  and  inquiry, 
to  make  a  discovery  that  may  be  of  fotal  conse- 
quence. This  is  the  reason  of  my  disguise ;  this 
the  unfortunate  occasion  of  my  taking  upon  me 
a  name  that  does  not  belong  to  roe." 

He  spoke  all  this  with  such  an  openness  of 
heart,  tnat  in  return  of  so  much  confidence,  I 
confessed  to  him  that  I  had  heard  of  the  affair, 
for  it  had  made  no  little  noise  all  over  the  coan* 
try ;  that  it  highly  behoved  him  to  take  great 
care  of  himseU;  since,  as  the  relations  on  both 
sides  were  considerable,  he  most  consequently 
be  iii^;reat  danger ;  that  in  cases  of  that  nature, 
no  people  in  the  world  carry  things  to  grester 
extremities  than  the  Spaniards.  He  returned 
me  thanks  for  mv  good  advice,  which  I  under- 
stood, in  a  few  days  after,  he,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  his  firiends,  had  taken  care  to  pot  in 
practice;  for  he  was  conveyed  awar  secretly, 
and  afterwards  had  the  honour  to  be  made  a 
peer  of  Ireland. 

My  passport  beng  at  last  signed  by  the  Count 
de  las  Torres,  I  prepared  for  a  journey  I  had 
long  and  ardently  wished  for,  and  set  out  for 
Madrid  in  the  beginning  of  September,  171%  in 
order  to  return  to  my  native  counfry. 

Accordingly  I  set  forward  upon  my  journey; 
but  having  heard,  both  before  and  sinee  my 
being  in  Spain,  very  fhmous  things  spoken  of 
the  EscuriaJ,  though  it  was  a  league  out  of  my 
road,  I  resolved  to  make  it  avirit  And  I  must 
confess,  when  I  came  there,  I  was  so  far  from 
condenuiing  my  curiosity,  liiat  I  chose  to  con- 
gratulate my  good  fortune,  that  had,  at  half  a 
day's  expense,  feasted  my  eyes  with  extraonUnsF 
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ries,  which  would  have  justifiecl  a  twelvemonth's 
joamey  on  purpose. 

The  stractnre  is  entirely  magoificent,  beyond 
anytbins^  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  or  anything  my 
imagfaiation  could  frame.  It  is  composed  of 
deven  several  quadrangles,  with  noble  doLsters 
round  every  one  of  them.  The  front  to  the 
west  is  adorned  with  three  stately  gates ;  every 
one  of  a  diflercot  model,  yet  every  one  the  model 
of  nicest  architecture.  The  middlemost  of  the 
three  leads  into  a  fine  chapel  of  the  Hierono- 
mites,  as  they  call  them,  in  which  are  enter- 
tained one  hundred  and  fifty  monks.  At  every 
of  the  four  comers  of  this  most  noble  fabric, 
there  Is  a  turret  of  excellent  workmanship, 
which  yields  to  the  whole  an  extraordinary  air 
of  grandeur.  The  king's  palace  is  on  the  north, 
nearest  that  mountain  whence  the  'stono  it  is 
built  of  was  hewn ;  and  all  the  south  part  is  set 
off  with  many  galleries,  both  beautiful  and 
foinptnous. 

This  prodigious  pile,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
exceeds  all  that  T  ever  saw,  and  which  would 
ask  of  itself  a  volume  to  particularise,  was  built 
by  Philip  the  Second.  He  laid  the  first  stone, 
yet  lived  to  sc^  it  finished ;  and  lies  buried  in  the 
Ptuitheon,  a  part  of  it  set  apart  for  the  burial- 
place  of  succeeding  princes,  as  well  as  himself. 
It  WAS  dedicated  to  Saint  Lawrenco  in  the  very 
foundation ;  and  therefore  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
pidiron,  the  instrument  of  that  martyr's  execu- 
tion, and  in  memory  of  a  great  victory  obtained 
on  that  saint's  day.  The  stone  of  which  it  is 
built,  contrary  to  the  common  course,  grows 
whiter  by  age ;  and  the  quarry,  whence  it  was 
dug,  lies  near  enough,  if  it  had  sense  or  ambition, 
to  grow  enamoured  of  its  own  wonderful  produc- 
tion. Some  there  are,  who  stick  not  to  assign 
this  convenience  as  the  main  cause  of  its  situa- 
tion; and  for  my  part,  1  must  agree,  that  I 
have  seen  many  other  parts  of  Spain,  where  that 
glorious  building  would  have  shone  with  yet  far 
greater  splendour. 

There  was  no  town  of  any  consequence  pre- 
sented itself  in  my  way  to  Bui^os.  Here  I  took 
up  my  quarters  that  night ;  where  I  met  with  an 
Irish  priest,  whose  name  was  White.  As  is  na* 
tund  on  such  rencounters,  having  answered  his 
inquiry,  whither  I  was  going,  he  very  kindly  told 
me  he  should  be  very  glad  of  my  company  as 
fiur  as  Victoria,  which  If  y  in  my  road ;  and  I  with 
equal  frankness  embraced  the  offer. 

Next  morning,  when  we  had  mounted  our 
mules,  and  were  got  a  little  distance  from  Burgos, 
he  began  to  relate  to  me  a  great  many  impious 
pranks  of  an  English  officer,  who  had  been  a  pri- 
aoncr there  a  little  before  I  came;  concluding 
all,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  had  given 
more  occasion  of  scandal  and  infamy  to  his  native 
eountiy  than  wonld  easily  be  wiped  off,  or  in  a 
little  time.  The  truth  of  it  is,  many  particulars, 
which  he  related  to  me,  were  too  monstrously 
vile  to  admit  of  any  repetition  here ;  and  highly 
meritlDg  that  unfortunate  end  which  that 
officer  met  with  some  time  after.  Nevcr- 
tbelesa,  the  just  reflections  made  by  that  father, 
plainly  manil^sted  to  me  the  folly  of  those  gen. 
I  tleaien»  who,  by  such  inadvertencies,  to  say  no 
,   worse,  cause  the  honour  of  the  land  of  their 


nativity  to  be  called  in  question.  For  though, 
no  doubt,  it  is  a  very  false  conclusion,  from  u 
singular,  to  conceive  a  general  character,  yet,  in 
a  strun<;c  country,  nothing  is  more  conunon.  A 
man,  therefore,  of  common  sense,  would  care- 
fully avoid  all  occasions  of  censure,  if  not  in 
respect  to  himself,  yet  out  of  a  humane  regard 
to  such  of  his  countrymen  as  may  have  the  for- 
tune to  come  after  him  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, may  desire  to  hear  a  better  and  juster 
character  of  their  country,  and  countrymen, 
than  he  perhaps  might  incline  to  leave  behind 
him. 

As  we  travelled  along.  Father  White  told  me, 
that  near  the  place  of  our  quartering  that  night 
there  was  a  convent  of  the  Carthusian  order, 
which  would  be  well  worth  my  seeing.  I  was  doubly 
glad  to  hear  tt,  as  it  was  an  order  most  a  stranger ' 
to  me;  and  as  I  had  often  heard  from  many 
others,  most  unaccountable  relations  of  the  seve- 
rity of  their  way  of  life,  and  the  very  odd  ori- 
ginal of  their  institution. 

The  next  rooming,  therefore,  being  Sunday, 
wc  took  a  walk  to  the  convent.  It  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill,  having  a  pretty  little 
river  running  before  it.  The  hill  was  naturally 
covered  with  evergreens  of  various  sorts ;  but  the 
very  summit  of  the  rock  was  so  impending  that 
one  would  at  first  sight  be  led  to  apprehend  the 
destruction  of  the  convent,  from  the  fall  of  it* 
Notwithstanding  all  which  they  have  very  curi. 
ous  and  well-ordered  gardens,  which  led  mc  to 
!  observe  that,  whatever  men  may  pretend,  plea- 
sure was  not  incompatible  with  the  most  austere 
life.  And  indeed,  if  I  may  guess  of  others  by 
this,  no  order  in  that  church  can  boast  of  finer 
convents.  Their  chapel  was  completely  neat,  the 
altar  of  it  set  out  with  the  utmost  magnificence, 
both  as  to  fine  paintings  and  other  rich  adorn- 
ments. The  building  was  answerable  to  the  rest, 
and,  in  short,  nothing  seemed  omitted  that  might 
render  it  beautiful  or  pleasant. 

When  we  had  taken  a  full  survey  of  all,  we, 
not  without  some  regret,  returned  to  our  very 
indifferent  inn,  where,  the  better  to  pass  away  the 
time,  Father  White  gave  me  an  ample  detail  of 
the  original  of  that  order.  I  had  beforehand 
heard  somewhat  of  it ;  nevertheless  I  did  not 
care  to  interrupt  him,  because  I  had  a  mind  to 
hear  how  his  account  would  agree  with  what  I 
had  already  heard. 

"Bruno,"  said  the  father,  "the  author  or 
founder  of  this  order,  was  not  originally  of  this, 
but  of  another.  He  had  a  holy  brother  of  the 
same  order,  that  wns  his  cell- mate  or  chamber-fel- 
low, who  was  reputed  by  all  that  ever  saw  or  knew 
him  for  a  person  of  exalted  piety,  and  of  a  most 
exact,  holy  life.  This  man  Bruno  had  intimately 
known  for  many  years,  and  agreed,  in  his  charac- 
ter, that  general  consent  did  him  no  more  than 
justice,  having  never  observed  anything  in  any  o< 
his  actions  that,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  offensive 
to  God  or  man.  He  was  perpetually  at  his  de- 
votions, and  distinguishably  remarkable  for  never 
permitting  anything  but  pious  ejaculations  to  pro* 
ceed  out  of  his  mouth.  In  short,  ho  was  reputed 
a  saint  upon  earth. 

*'  This  man  at  last  dies,  and,  according  to  cus- 
tom, is  removed  into  the  cbapelof  the  convent, and 
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there  placed  nith  across  fixed  in  his  hands ;  soon 
after  which,  saying  the  proper  masses  for  his  soul, 
in  the  middle  of  their  devotion  the  dead  man  lifts 
up  his  head,  and  with  an  audible  voice  cried  out, 

*  Vocatus  sum.'  The  pious  brethren,  as  any  one 
will  easOy  imagine,  were  most  prodi^ously  sur- 
prised at  such  an  incident,  and  therefore  they  ear- 
nestly redoubled  their  prayers ;  when  lifting  up 
his  head  a  second  time,  the  dead  man  cried  aloud, 

*  Judicatus  sum.*  Knowing  his  former  piety,  the 
pious  fraternity  could  not  then  entertain  the  least 
doubt  of  his  felicity,  when,  to  their  great  conster- 
nation and  confusion,  he  lilted  up  his  head  a  third 
time,  crying  out  in  a  terrible  tone,  '  Damnatus 
sum;'  upon  which  they  incontinently  removed 
the  corpse  out  of  the  chapel  and  threw  it  upon 
the  dunghill. 

"  Good  Bruno,  pondering  upon  these  passages, 
could  not  fail  of  drawing  this  conclusion — that  if 
a  person,  to  all  appearance  so  holy  and  devout, 
should  miss  of  salvation,  it  behoved  a  wise  man 
to  contrive  some  way  more  certain  to  make  his 
calling  and  election  sure.  To  that  purpose  he 
instituted  this  strict  and  severe  order,  with  an 
injunction,  sacred  as  any  part,  that  every  profes- 
sor should  always  wear  hair-cloth  next  his  skin, 
never  eat  any  flesh,  nor  speak  to  ^  one  another, 
only  as  passing  by  to  say  *  Memento  mori.'  " 

This  account  I  found  to  agree  pretty  well  with 
what  I  had  before  heard,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
found  the  redouble  of  it  made  but  just  the  same 
impression  it  had  at  first  made  upon  my  heart. 
However,  having  made  it  my  observation,  that  a 
spirit  the  least  contradictory  best  carries  a  man 
through  Spain,  I  kept  Father  White  company 
and  in  humour  till  we  arrived  at  Victoria ;  where 
he  added  one  thing  by  way  of  appendix,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Carthusians,  that  every  person  of  the 
society  is  obliged  every  day  to  go  into  their  place 
of  burial,  and  take  up  as  much  earth  as  he  can 
hold  at  a  grasp  with  one  hand  in  order  to  prepare 
his  grave. 

Next  day  we  set  out  for  Victoria-*it  is  a  sweet, 
delicious,  and  pleasant  town.  It  received  that 
name  in  memory  of  a  considerable  victory  there 
obtaintd  over  the  Moors.  Leaving  this  place,  I 
parted  with  Father  White,  he  going  where  his 
affairs  led  him,  and  I  to  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  Bilboa. 

Entering  into  Biscay  soon  after  1  left  Victoria, 
I  was  at  a  loss  almost  to  imagine  what  country  I 
was  got  into.  By  my  long  stay  in  Spain,  I  thought 
rovself  a  tolerable  master  of  the  tongue,  yet  here 
1  round  myself  at  the  utmost  loss  to  understand 
landlord,  landlady,  or  any  of  the  family.  I  was 
told  by  my  muleteer  that  they  pretend  their  lan- 
guage, as  they  call  it,  has  continued  uncorruptcd 
from  the  very  confusion  of  Babel;  though  if  I 
might  freely  give  my  opinion  in  the  matter,  I 
should  rather  take  it  to  be  the  very  corruption  of 
all  that  confusion.  Another  rhodomontado  they 
have,  for  in  this  they  are  perfect  Spaniards,  that 
neither  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Vandals,  Goths, 
or  Moors,  ever  totally  subdued  them ;  and  yet  any 
man  that  has  ever  seen  their  country  might  cut 
this  knot  without  a  hatchet,  by  saying  truly,  that 
neither  Roman,  Carthaginian,  nor  any  victorious 
people,  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  conquest 
of  a  country  so  mountainous  and  barren. 


However,  Bilboa  must  be  allowed,  though  not 
very  large,  to  be  a  pretty,  clean,  and  neat  tovrn. 
Here,  as  in  Amsterdam,  they  allow  neither  cart  nor 
coach  to  enter,  but  everything  of  merchandise  is 
drawn  and  carried  upon  sledges ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
place  of  no  small  account  as  to  trade,  and  espe- 
cially for  iron  and  wool]  Here  I  hoped  to  have 
met  with  an  opportunity  of  embarking  for  Eag. 
land,  but  to  my  sorrow!  found  myself  disappointed, 
and  under  that  disappointment  obliged  lo  make 
toe  best  of  my  way  to  Bayonne. 

Setting  out  for  which  place  the  first  town  of 
note  that  I  came  to  was  Saint  Sebastian,  a  very 
clean  town,  and  neatly  paved,  which  is  no  little 
rarity  in  Spain.  It  has  a  very  good  wall  about 
it,  and  a  pretty  citadel.  At  this  place  I  met  with 
two  English  officers,  who  were  under  the  same 
state  with  myself,  one  of  them  being  a  prtsoeer  | 
of  war  with  me  at  Denia.  They  were  going  to 
Bayonne  to  embark  for  England  as  well  as  myaelf, 
so  we  agreed  to  set  out  together  for  Port  Passage. 
The  road  from  St  Sebastian  is  all  over  a  wdU 
paved  stone  causeway,  almost  at  the  end  whereof 
there  accosted  us  a  great  number  of  young  lasies. 
They  were  all  prettily  dressed,  their  long  hair 
flowing  In  a  decent  manner  over  their  shoulders, 
and  here  and  there  decorated  with  ribbons  of  va- 
rious colours,  which  wantonly  played  on  their 
backs  with  the  wind.  The  sight  surprised  my 
fellow-travellers  no  less  than  me,  and  the  more, 
as  they  advanced  directly  up  to  us,  and  seised 
our  hands.  But  a  little  time  undeceived  us,  and 
we  found  what  they  came  for,  and  that  their  eon* 
test,  though  not  so  robust  as  our  oars  on  the 
Thames,  was  much  of  the  same  nature,  each  con* 
tendmg  who  should  have  us  for  their  fare ;  for  it 
is  here  a  custom  of  time  out  of  mind,  that  none 
but  young  women  should  have  the  management 
and  profit  of  that  ferry ;  and  though  the  feny  Is 
over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  very  broad,  and  some- 
times very  rough,  those  fair  ferriers  manage  them- 
selves with  that  dexterity  that  the  passage  is  very 
little  dangerous,  and  in  calm  weather  very  plea- 
sant. In  short,  we  made  choice  of  those  that 
best  pleased  us,  who,  in  a  grateful  return,  led  us 
doYvn  to  their  boat  under  a  sort  of  music,  which 
they,  walking  along,  made  with  their  oars,  and 
which  we  all  thought  far  from  being  disagreeable. 
Thus  were  we  transported  over  to  Port  Passage, 
not  undeservedly  accounted  the  best  harbour  in 
all  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

We  stayed  not  long  here  after  landing,  resolving, 
if  possible,  to  reach  Fonterabia  before  night ;  but 
all  the  expedition  we  could  use  little  availed,  for 
before  we  could  reach  thither  the  gates  were  ^at, 
and  good  nature  and  humanity  were  so  locked  up 
with  them  that  all  the  rhetoric  we  were  masters 
of  could  not  prevail  upon  the  governor  to  order 
their  being  opened,  for  which  reason  we  were 
obliged  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  the  ferry 
house. 

When  we  got  up  the  next  noorning,  we  found 
the  waters  so  broad  as  well  as  rough,  that  we 
began  to  inquire  after  another  passage,  and  were 
answered  that  at  the  Isle  of  Conference,  but  a 
short  league  upwards,  the  passage  was  much 
shorter,  nnd  exposed  to  less  danger.  ^  Such  good 
reasons  soon  determined  us ;  so  setting  out,  we 
got  there  in  a  very  little  time,  and  very  soon  after 
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were  Uoded  in  Prance.  Here  we  found  a  house 
of  ytry  good  entertiunment,  a  thing  we  had  long 
wHoted,  and  much  Umented  the  want  of. 

We  were  hardly  well  seated  in  the  house  be- 
ibre  we  were  made  sensible  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom, which  had  made  it  the  bushiess  of  our  host 
to  entertam  all  his  guests  at  first  coming  in  with 
a  prolix  account  of  that  remarkable  hiterview 
between  the  two  Kings  of  France  and  Spain.    I 
Bpeak  safely  now,  as  being  got  on  French  ground, 
for  the  Spaniard  in  his  own  country  would  have 
made  me  to  know,  that  putting   Spain  after 
Franre  had  there  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
loledsm  in  speech.     However,  having  refreshed 
ourselves,  to  show  our  deference  to  our  host's  re- 
lation, we  agreed  to  pay  our  respects  to  that  fa- 
moas  little  isle  he  mentioned,  which,  indeed,  was 
the  whole  burden  of  the  design  of  our  crafty' 
landlord's  relation. 
I      When  we  came  there  we  found  it  a  little  oval 
'  viand,  overrun    with    weeds,   and  surrounded 
I  with  reeds  and  ruslies.    **  Here,"  said  our  land- 
'  I  lord  (for  he  went  with  us),   *'  upon  this  little 
I  spot  were  at  that  juncture  seen  the  two  great- 
I  est  monarchs  in  the  universe.    A  noble  pavilion 
'    was  erected  in  the  very  middle  of  it,  and  in 
I  the  middle  of  that  was  placed   a   very  large 
I    ovaI  table,  at  which  was  the  conference,  from 
which  the  place  received  its  title.     There  were 
I  two  bridges  raised,  one  on  the  Spanish  side,  the 
passa<;e  to  which  was  a  little  upon  a  descent  by 
reason  of  the  hills  adjacent ;  and  the  other  upon 
the  French  side,  which,  as  you  see,  was  all  upon  a 
level.    The  maaic  playing,  and  trumpets  sound- 
ing, the  two  kings,  upon  a  signal  agreed  upon, 
set  forward  at   the  same  time;    the   Spanish 
i  monarch  handing  the  infanta,  his  daughter,  to 
the  place  of  interview.     As  soon  as  they  were 
eoterfd  the  pavilion,  on  each  side,  all  the  artil- 
lery fired,  and  both  armies  after  that  made  their 
I  several  voUies.     Then  the  King  of  Spain  ad- 
,  vancing  on  his  side  the  table  with  the  infanta, 
,  the  King  of  France  advanced  at  the  same  moment 
on  the  other ;  till,  meethig,  he  received  the  in- 
^ta  at  the  hands  of  her  father  as  his  queen ; 
.  npon  which,  both  the  artillery  and  small  arms 
I  fired  as  before.     After  this  was  a  most  spten- 
;  did  and  sumptuous  entertainment ;  which  being 
over,  both  kings  retired  into  their  several  do- 
minions ;  the  King  of  France  conducting  his  new 
Queen  to  Saint  Jean  de  Luz,  where  the  mar- 
ria^  was  consummated,  and  the  King  of  Spain 
I  returning  to  Port  Passage." 
'      After  a  relation  so  very  inconsistent  with  the 
present  state  of  the  place,  we  took  horse  (for 
mole. mounting  was  now  out  of  fashion)  and  rode 
to  St  Jean  de  Lua,  where  we  found  as  great  a 
difference  in  our  eating  and  drinking  as  wc  had 
before  done  in  our  riding.     Hor?  they  might  be 
properly  called  houses  of  entertainment ;  thoagh, 
generally  speaking,  til!  we  came  to  this  place,  we 
'  Bet  with  very  mean  fare,  and  were  poorly  ac- 
commodated hi  the  houses  where  we  lodged. 

A  person  that  travels  this  way  would  be  es- 
teemed  a  man  of  a  narrow  curiosity  who  should 
,.  "ot  desire  to  see  the  chamber  where  Louis  le 
Grand  took  his  first  night's  lodging  with  his 
<l«een.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  put  into  my 
Ijead,  out  of  an  ambition  to  evince  myself  a  per- 
son of  taste,  I  asked  the  question,  and  the  favour 


was  granted  me  with  a  great  deal  of  Freneh 
civility.  Not  that  I  found  anything  here,  more 
than  in  the  Isle  of  Conference,  but  what  tradi- 
tion only  had  rendered  remarkable. 

Saint  Jean  de  Luz  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  village  towns  in  all  France.  It  was  ir 
the  great  church  of  this  place  that  Louis  XIV, 
according  to  marriage  articles,  took  before  the 
high  altar  the  oath  of  renunciation  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  by  which  all  the  issue  of  that  marriage 
were  debarred  inheritance.  If  oaths  had  been 
obligatory  with  princes.  The  natives,  here  arc 
reckoned  expert  seamen,  especially  in  whale  fish- 
ing. Here  is  a  fine  bridge  of  wood,  hi  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  descent  by  steps  hito  a  pretty  little 
island,  where  is  a  chapel,  and  a  palace  belonging 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne.  Here  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Spain  often  walks  to  divert  herself; 
and  on  this  bridge,  and  in  the  walks  on  the 
island,  I  had  the  honour  to  see  that  princess 
more  than  once. 

This  villa  not  being  above  four  leagues  from 
Bayonne,  we  got  there  by  dinner-time,  where,  at 
an  ordinary  of  twenty  sous,  we  eat  and  drank  In 
plenty,  and  with  a  gusto  much  better  than  in 
any  part  of  Spain  ;  where,  for  eating  much  worse, 
we  paid  very  much  more. 

Bayonne  is  a  town  strong  by  nature ;  yet  the 
fortifications  have  been  very  much  neglected 
since  the  building  of  the  citadel  on  the  other 
side  the  river;  which  not  only  commands  the 
town,  but  the  harbour  too.  It  is  a  noble  fabric, 
fair  and  strong,  and  raised  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
wanting  nothing  that  art  could  furnish  to  render 
it  impregnable.  The  Marshal  Bouflers  had  the 
care  of  it  in  its  erection ;  and  there  is  a  fine  walk 
near  it,  from  which  he  used  to  survey  the  work- 
men, which  still  carries  his  name.  There  arc 
two  noble  bridges  here,  though  both  of  wood,  one 
over  that  river  which  runs  on  one  side  the  town ; 
the  other  over  that  which  divides  it  in  the  mid- 
die.  The  tide  runs  through  both  with  vast  ra- 
pidity, notwithstanding  which,  ships  of  burden 
come  up,  and,  paying  for  it,  are  often  fhstened  to 
the  bridge  while  loading  or  unloading.  While  I 
was  here  there  came  in  four  or  five  English  ships 
laden  with  corn  ;  the  first,  as  they  told  mc,  that 
had  come  in  to  unlade  there  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

On  that  side  of  the  river,  where  the  new 
citadel  is  built,  at  a  very  little  distance,  lies  Pont 
d* Esprit,  a  place  mostly  inhabited  by  Jews,  who 
drive  a  g^eat  trade  theroy  and  are  esteemed  very 
rich,  though,  as  in  dl  other  countries,  mostly 
very  roguish.  Here  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Spain  has  kept  her  court  ever  since  the  jealousy 
of  the  present  king  reclused  her  from  Madrid. 
As  aunt  to  his  competitor  Charles  (now  Em- 
peror), he  apprehended  her  intriguing,  for  which 
reason,  giving  her  an  option  of  retreat,  that 
princess  made  choice  of  this  city,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  place,  and  in  all  appearance 
much  to  her  own  satisfaction.  She  is  a  lady  not 
of  the  lesser  size,  and  lives  here  in  suitable  splen- 
dour, and  not  without  the  respect  due  to  a  per- 
son of  her  high  quality.  Every  time  she  goes  to 
take  the  air  the  cannon  of  the  citadel  salutes 
her  as  she  passes  over  the  bridge ;  and,  to  say 
truth,  the  country  round  is  extremely  pleasant, 
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aod  abounds  in  plenty  of  all  provisions,  especially 
in  wild  fowl.  Bayonne  hams  are,  to  a  proverb, 
celebrated  all  over  France. 

We  waited  here  near  live  months  before  the 
expected  transports  arrived  from  England,  with- 
out any  other  amusements  than  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  people  under  suspense.  Short  tours  will 
not  admit  of  great  varieties ;  and  much  acquaint- 
ance could  not  be  any  way  suitable  to  people 
that  had  long  been  in  a  strange  country,  and 
earnestly  des&ed  to  return  to  our  own.  Yet 
one  accident  befel  me  here  that  was  nearer  cost- 
ing me  my  life  than  all  I  had  before  encountered, 
either  in  battle  or  siege.. 

Going  to  my  lodgings  one  evening,  I  unfortu- 
nately met  with  an  officer,  who  would  needs  have 
me  along  with  him,  aboard  one  of  the  English 
ships,  to  drink  a  bottle  of  English  beer.  He  had 
been  often  invited,  be  said;  **and  I  am  afraid 
our  countryman,"  continued  he,  *'  will  hold  him- 
self slighted  if  I  delay  it  longer.**  English  beer 
was  a  great  rarity,  and  the  vessel  lay  not  at  any 
great  ^stance  from  my  lodgings,  so  without  any 
further  persuasion  I  consented.  When  we  came 
upon  the  bridge,  to  which  the  ship  we  were  to 
go  aboard  was  £utened,  we  found,  as  was  cus- 
tomary as  well  as  necessary,  a  plank  laid  over 
from  the  ship,  and  a  rope  to  hold  by,  for  safe 
passage.  The  night  was  very  darii,  and  I  had 
cautiously  enough  taken  care  to  provide  a  roan 
with  a  lanthorn  to  prevent  casualties.  The  man 
with  the  light  went  first,  and,  out  of  his  abundant 
complaisance,  my  friend,  the  officer,  would  have 
me  follow  the  light ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  stcpt 
upon  the  plank,  after  my  guide,  but  rope  and 
plank  gave  way,  and  guide  and  I  tumbled  both 
together  into  tne  water. 

The  tide  was  then  running  in  pretty  strong ; 
however,  my  feet  in  the  fisill  touching  ground, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  recover  myself  a 
little ;  at  which  time  I  catched  fast  bold  of  a 
buoy,  which  was  placed  over  an  anchor  on  one 
of  the  ships  there  riding.  I  held  fast  tUl  the  tide, 
rising  stronger  and  stronger,  threw  me  off  my 
feet,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  poor  fel- 
low, our  lanthom-bearer,  to  lay  hold  of  one  of 
my  legs,  by  which  he  held  as  fast  as  I  by  the 
buoy.  We  had  lain  thus  lovingly  at  hull  toge- 
ther, struggling  with  the  increasing  tide,  which, 
well  for  us,  did  not  break  my  hold,  (for  if  it  had, 
the  ships  which  lay  breast-a-breast  had  certainly 
sucked  us  under,}  when  several  on  the  bridge 
who  saw  us  fall,  brought  others  with  ropes  and 
lights  to  our  assistance,  and  especially  my  bro- 
ther officer,  who  had  been  accessary  as  well 
as  spectator  of  our  calamity,  though  at  last  a 
very  small  portion  of  our  deliverance  fell  to  his 
share. 

As  soon  as  I  could  feel  a  rope,  I  quitted  my 
hold  of  the  buoy ;  but  my  poor  drag  at  my  heels 
would  not  on  any  account  quit  hb  hold  of  my 
leg;  and  as  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility,  in 
that  posture,  to  draw  us  up  the  bridge  to  save 
both,  if  either  of  us,  we  must  still  have  perished 
bad  not  the  alarm  brought  off  a  boat  or  two  to 
our  succour,  who  took  us  in. 

I  was  carried  as  fast  as  possible  to  a  neigh- 
bouring house  hard  by,  where  they  took  imme- 
diate care  to  make  a  good  five ;  and  where  I  had 


not  been  long  before  our  intended  host,  the  msi- 
ter  of  the  ship,  came  in  very  much  coocemed, 
and  blaming  us  for  not  hailing  the  vessel  before 
we  made  an  attempt  to  enter.  "  For,'*  says  he, 
"  the  very  night  before  my  vessel  was  robbed ; 
and  that  plank  and  rope  were  a  tmp  designed  for 
the  thieves  if  they  came  again,  not  imagipjpg 
that  men  in  an  honest  way  would  have  oome  od 
board  without  asking  questions.**  Like  the  wise 
men  of  this  world  I  hereupon  began  to  form  re- 
solutions against  a  thing  which  was  never  sgain 
likely  to  happen,  and  to  draw  inferences  of  ia- 
struction  from  an  accident  that  had  not  so  much 
as  a  moral  for  its  foundation. 

One  day  after  this,  partly  out  of  business  and  I 
partly  out  of  curiosity,  I  went  to  see  the  mint 
here ;   nnd  having  taken  notice  to  one  of  the  ' 
officers  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  impress 
of  their  crown  pieces,  one  having  at  the  bottom 
the  impress  of  a  cow,  and  the  other  none :  *'  Sir,**  i 
replied  that  officer,  •*  vou  are  much  in  the  right  | 
in  your  obser%'ation.     Those  that  have  the  cow 
were  not  coined  here,  but  at  Paw,  the  chief  tiiy 
of  Navarre,  where  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  I 
mint  as  well  as  we ;  and  tradition  telis  us,**  says  I 
he,  **  that  the  reason  of  that  addition  to  the  im- 
press was  this :     A  certain    King  of  Navarre 
(when  it  was  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of 
France),  looking  out  of  a  window  of  the  palaco, 
spied  a  cow,  with  her  calf  standing  aside  her, 
attacked  by  a  lion,  which  had  got  loose  out  of 
his  menagerie.    The  lion  strove  to  get  the  young 
calf  into  his  paw,  the  cow  bravely  defended  her 
charge,  and  so  well,  f  hat  the  lion  at  last,  tired 
and  weary,  withdrew  and  left  her  mistress  of  the 
field  of  battle  and  her  young  one.     Ever  since 
which,'*  concluded  the  officer,  **  by  order  of  that 
king,  the  cow  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  im- 
press of  all  the  money  there  coined.** 

Whether  or  no  my  relator  guessed  at  the 
moral,  or  whether  it  was  a  fact,  I  dare  not  deter- 
mine ;  but  to  me  it  seemed  apparent  that  it  was 
no  othcrways  intended' than  as  an  emblematical 
fable  to  cover  and  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
deliverance  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  then  the  young 
King  of  Navarre,  at  that  eternally  ignominious 
slaughter,  the  massacre  of  Paris.  Many  histo- 
rians, their  own  as  well  as  others,  agree  that  the 
house  of  Guise  had  levelled  the  maUoe  of  their 
design  at  that  great  prince.  They  knew  him  to 
be  the  lawful  heir ;  but  as  thev  knew  him  bred 
what  they  called  a  Huguenot,  barbarity  and  in- 
justice was  easily  concealed  under  the  cloak  of 
religion,  and  the  good  of  mothcr-chorcb,  under 
the  veil  of  ambition,  was  held  sufficient  to  post- 
pone the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Some  of  those 
historians  have  delivered  it  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  conspirdtors,  in  searching  alter  that 
young  king,  pressed  into  the  very  apartments  of 
the  queen  his  mother ;  who  having,  at  the  toll  of 
the  bell  and  cries  of  the  murdered,  taken  the 
alarm  on  hearing  them  coming,  placed  herself  in 
her  chair,  and  covered  the  young  king,  her  son, 
with  her  farthingale,  till  they  were  gone.  By 
which  means  she  found  an  opportunity  to  cmi- 
vey  him  to  a  place  of  more  safety,  and  so  pre- 
served him  from  those  bloody  murderers,  and  in 
them  from  the  paw  of  the  lion.  This  was  only  a 
private  reflection  of  my  own  at  the  time,  but  1 
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j  thlok  carricji  so  great  a  face  of  probability,  that 
I  c:m  see  no  present  reason  to  reject  it ;  and  to 
'  have  sought  after  better  information  from  the 
olTiccr  of  the  mint  had  been  to  sacrifice  my  dis- 
cretion to  my  cariosity. 

Whfle  I  stayed  at  Bayonne,  the  Princess  Ursini 

came  hither,  Attended  by  some  of  the  King  of 

Spain's  guards.     She  had  been  to  drink  the 

waters  of  some  famous  spa  in  the  neighbourhood, 

the  name  of  which  has  now  slipt  my  memory.  She 

was  most  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Queen- 

dowager  of  Spain  :  and  the  Mareschal  de  Mon- 

travel  no  less  signalized  himself  in  his  reception 

of  that  great  laidy,  who  was  at  that  instant  the 

\  greatest  favourite  in  the  Spanish  court ;  though, 

|{  as  I  have  before  related,  she  was  some  time  after 

,  basely  undermined  by  a  creature  of  her  own  ad- 

j  vancing, 

Bayonne  is  esteemed  the  third  emporium  of 

trade  in  all  France.     It  was  once,  and  remained 

Ion?  so,  in  the   possession  of  the  English;  of 

I  which  had  history  been  silent,  the  cathedral 

,,  church  had  afforded  evident  demonstration,  being 

j,  in  every  respect  of  the  English  model,  and  quite 

I  different  to  any  of  their  own  way  of  building  in 

France. 

Hampelona  is  the  capital  city  of  the  Spanish 

,  Navarre,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pom- 

pey.    It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  sur- 

I  rounded  by  lofty  hills.     This  town,  whether  fa- 

I  mous  or  infamous,  was  the  cause  of  the  first  in- 

'  stitution  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  for,  at  the 

I  si^e  of  this  place»  Ignatius  lioyola,  being  onlv  a 

private  soldier,  received  a  shot  in  his  thigh,  which 

.'  made  him  incapable  of  following  that  profession 

I  any  longer;  upon  which  he  set  his  brains  to 

work,  being  a  subtle  man,  and  invented  the  order 

of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  been  so  troublesome  to 

the  world  ever  since. 

I  At  Saint  Stephen,  near  Lerida,  an  action  hap- 
pened between  the  English  and  Spaniards,  in 
;  which  Major-general  Cunningham,  bravely  fight- 
'  iog  at  the  head  of  his  men,  lost  his  life,  being  ez- 
'  tremely  much  lamented.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  a  great  estate,  yet  left  it  to  serve  his  country ; 
I  duke  ast  pro  ptOria  mori. 

About  two  leagues  from  Victoria  there  is  a 

\  very  pleasant  hermitage  phiced  upon  a  small 

rising  ground ;  a  murmuring  rivulet  running  at 

the  bottom,  and  a  pretty  neat  chapel  standing 

near  it,  in  which  I  saw  Saint  Christopher  in  a 

I  gigantic  shape,  having  a  Christo  on  his  shoulders. 

'  The  hermit  was  there  at  his  devotions ;  I  asked 

hfan  (though  I  knew  it  before)  the  reason  why 

he  was  represented  in  so  large  a  shape  ?    The 

hermit  answered  with  great  civility,  and  told  me 

he  had  his  name  from  Christo  Ferendo ;  for  when 

our  Saviour  was  young,  he  had  an  inclination  to 

pass  a  river,  so  Saint  Christopher  took  him  on 

his  shoulders  in  order  to  carry  him  over,  and  as 

,  the  water  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  so  he  grew 

higher  and  higher. 

At  last  we  received  news  that  the  Gloucester 

,  man-of-war,  with  two  transports,  was  arrived  at 

Port  Passage,  in  order  for  the  transporting  of  all 

the  remauiing  prisoners  of  war  into  England. 

Accordingly,  they  marched  next  day,  and  there 

,  «mharked.    But  I  having  before  agreed  with  a 

isaster  of  a  vessel,  which  was  loaded  with  wine  for 


Amsterdam,  to  set  me  ashore  at  Dover,  stayed 
behind,  waiting  for  that  ship,  as  did  that  for  a 
fair  wind. 

In  three  or  four  days*  time  a  fine  and  fair  gale 
presented,  of  which  the  master  taking  doe  odvan- 
tage,  we  sailed  over  the  bar  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. This  is  with  sailors,  to  a  proverb,  reckoned 
the  roughest  of  seas,  and  yet  on  our  entrance 
into  it  nothing  appeared  like  it ;  it  was  smooth 
as  glass ;  a  lady*s  face  might  pass  for  young, 
and  in  its  bloom,  that  discovered  no  more 
wrinkles ;  yfet  scarce  had  we  sailed  three  leagues 
before  a  prodigious  fish  presented  itself  to 
our  view.  As  near  as  wc  could  guess,  it  might 
be  twenty  yards  in  length ;  and  it  lay  sporting 
itself  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  a  great  part  ap- 
pearing out  of  the  water.  The  sailors,  one  and 
all,  as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  declared  it  the  certain 
forerunner  of  a  storm.  However,  our  riiip  kept 
on  its  course  before  a  fine  gale,  till  we  had  nearly 
passed  over  half  the  bay,  when,  all  on  a  sudden, 
there  was  such  a  hideous  alteration  as  makes  na- 
ture recoil  on  the  very  reflection.  Those  seas, 
that  seemed  before  to  smile  upon  ut  with  the 
aspect  of  8  friend,  now  in  a  moment  changed  their 
flattermg  countenance  into  that  of  an  open  enemy, 
and  frowns,  the  certain  indexes  of  wrath,  pre- 
sented us  with  apparent  danger,  of  which  little 
on  this  side  death  could  be  the  sequel.  The 
angry  waves  cast  themselves  up  into  mountains, 
and  scourged  the  ship  on  every  side  from  poop 
to  prow.  Such  shocks  from  the  contending  wind 
and  surges  1  such  fdls  from  precipices  of  water 
to  dismal  caverns  of  the  same  uncertain  element  I 
Although  the  latter  seemed  to  receive  us  In  order 
to  screen  us  ft^m  the  riot  of  the  former,  imngi- 
nation  could  offer  no  other  advantage  than  that 
of  a  winding-sheet  presented  and  prepared  for 
our  approaching  fiite.  But  why  mention  I  ima- 
gination ?— In  me  it  was  wholly  dormant ;  and 
yet  those  sons  of  stormy  weather,  the  sailors,  had 
theirs  about  them  in  frill  stretch ;  for,  seeing  the 
wind  and  seas  so  very  boisterous,  they  lashed  the 
rudder  of  the  ship,  resolved  to  let  her  drive  and 
steer  herself,  since  it  was  past  their  skill  to  steer 
her.  This  was  our  way  of  sojourning  most  part 
of  that  tedious  night ;  driven  where  the  winds 
and  waves  thought  fit  to  drive  ns,  with  all  our 
sails  quite  lowered  and  flat  upon  the  deck.  If 
Ovid,  in  the  little  Arehipelagian  sea,  could  whine 
out  his  jam  jam  jaettaruM,  Sec  in  this  most  dismal 
scene,  and  such  more  dangerous  sea  (the  pitch, 
like  darkness  of  the  night  adding  to  all  our  sad 
variety  of  woes),  what  words  in  verse  or  prose 
could  serve  to  paint  onr  passions  or  our  expecta- 
tions? Alas  I  our  only  expectation  was  in  the 
return  of  momUig ;  it  came  at  last ;  yet  even 
slowly  as  it  came,  when  come,  we  thought  it 
come  too  soon,  a  new  scene  of  sudden  death  be* 
ing  all  the  advantage  of  its  first  appearance.  Our 
ship  was  driving  ftul  speed  towards  the  breakers 
on  the  Cabritton  shore,  between  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne,  which  filled  us  with  ideas  more  terrible 
than  all  before,  since  those  were  past  and  these 
seemingly  as  certain.  Besides,  to  add  to  our 
distress,  the  tide  was  driving  in,  and  consequently 
must  drive  us  fast  to  visible  destruction ;  a  state 
so  evident  that  one  of  our  sailors,  whom  great 
I  experience  had  rendered  more  sensible  of  our 
present  danger,  was  preparing  to  save  one  b} 
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lashing  himself  to  tho  mainmast  against  the  ex- 
pected  minute  of  desolation.  He  was  about  that 
melancholy  work,  in  utter  despair  of  any  better 
fortune,  when,  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  bawl,  he 
cried  out,  **  A  point,  a  point  of  wind  !**  To  me, 
who  had  had  too  much  of  it,  it  appeared  Hke  the 
sound  of  the  last  trump ;  but  to  the  more  intel- 
ligent crew  it  had  a  different  sound.  With  vigour 
and  alacrity  they  started  from  their  prayers,  or 
their  despair,  and  with  all  imaginable  speed  un- 
lashed  the  rudder,  and  hoisted  all  their  sails. 
Never  sure  in  nature  did  one  minute  produce  a 
greater  scene  of  contraries.  The  more  skilful 
sailors  took  courage  at  this  happy  presage  of  de- 
liverance ;  and  according  to  their  expectation  did 
it  happen,  that  heavenly  point  of  wind  delivered 
us  from  the  jaws  of  those  breakers,  ready  open  to 
devour  us,  and  carrying  us  out  to  the  much  more 
welcome  wide  sea,  furnished  every  one  in  the 
ship  with  thoughts  as  distant  as  we' thought  our 
danger. 

We  endeavoured  to  make  Port  Passage,  but 
our  ship  became  unruly,  and  would  not  answer 
her  helm ;  for  which  reason  we  were  glad  to  go 
before  the  wind,  and  make  for  the  harbour  of  St 
Jean  de  Luz.  This  we  attained  without  any 
great  difficulty;  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
sailors  as  well  as  passengers,  we  there  cast  an- 
chor after  the  most  terrible  storm  (as  all  the 
oldest  sailors  agreed),  and  as  much  danger  as 
ever  people  escaped. 

Here  I  took  notice  that  the  sailors  buoyed  up 
their  cables  with  hc^^eads ;  inquiring  into  the 
reason  of  which,  they  told  me  that  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour  were  by  oxperience 
found  to  be  so  very  sharp  that  they  would  other- 
wise cut  their  cables  asunder.  Our  ship  was 
obliged  to  be  drawn  up  into  the  dock  to  be  re* 
fitted,  during  which  I  lay  in  the  town,  where  no- 
thing of  moment  or  worth  reciting  happened. 

I  beg  pardon  for  my  error ;  the  very  move- 
ments of  princes  must  always  be  considerable, 
and  consequentlv  worth  recital.  While  the  ship 
lay  in  the  dock  I  was  one  evening  walking  upon 
the  bridge,  with  the  little  island  near  it  (which  1 
have  before  spoken  of),  and  had  a  little  Spanish 
dog  along  with  me,  when  at  the  further  end  T 
spied  a  lady  and  three  or  four  gentlemen  in  com- 
pany. I  kept  on  my  pace  of  leisure,  and  so  did 
they ;  but  when  I  came  nearer  I  found  they  as 
much  out-numbered  me  in  the  dog  as  they  did  in 
the  human  kind,  and  I  soon  experienced  to  my 
sorrow  that  their  dogs,  by  their  fierceness  and 
ill-humour,  were  dogs  of  quality,  having,  without 
warning  or  the  least  declaration  of  war,  fallen 
upon  my  little  dog,  according  to  pristine  custom, 
without  any  honourable  regard  to  size,  interest, 
or  number.  However,  the  good  lady,  who,  by 
the  privilege  of  her  sex,  must  be  allowed  the  most 
competent  judge  of  inequalities,  out  of  an  excess 
of  condescension  and  goodness,  came  running  to 
the  relief  of  oppressed  poor  Tony,  and,  in  courtly 
language,  rated  her  own  oppressive  dogs  for  their 
great  incivility  to  strai^gers.  The  dogs,  in  the 
middle  of  their  insulting  wrath,  obeyed  the  lady 
with  a  vast  deal  of  profound  submission,  which  I 
could  not  much  wonder  at  when  I  understood 
that  it  was  a  queen-dowager  of  Spain  who  had 
chid  them. 


Our  ship  being  now  repaired,  and  made  fit  t4)  1| 
go  out  again  to  sea,  we  left  the  harbour  of  Saint  ,i 
Jean  de  Luz,  and,  with  a  much  better  passage,  as  | 
the  last  tempest  was  still  dancing  in  my  imagina-  <! 
tion,  in  ten  days'  sail  we  reached  Dover.  Here  .1 
I  landed  on  the  last  day  of  March  1713^  having  ! 
hot  till  then  seen  or  touched  English  shore  from  L 
the  beginning  of  May  1705. 

I  took  coach  directly  for  London,  where,  when  || 
I  arrived,  I  thought  myself  transported  into  a 
country  more  foreign  than  any  I  had  either  fought 
or  pilgrimaged  in.  Not  foreign,  do  I  mean,  in 
respect  to  others,  so  much  as  to  itself.  I  left  it, 
seemingly,  under  a  perfect  unanimity ;  the  fatal 
distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  then  esteemed 
merely  nominal,  and  of  no  more  ill  consequence 
or  danger  than  a  bee  robbed  of  its  sting.  The 
national  concern  went  on  with  vigour,  and  the 
prodigious  success  of  the  Queen*s  arms  left  every 
soul  without  the  least  pretence  to  a  murmur. 
But  now,  on  my  return,  I  found  them  on  their 
old  establishment,  perfect  contraries,  and  as  un- 
likely to  be  brought  to  meet  as  direct  angles; 
souie  arraigning,  some  extolling  of  a  peace ;  in 
which  time  has  shown  both  were  wrong,  and  con- 
sequently neither  could  be  right  in  their  notions  ; 
of  it,  however  an  over-prejudiced  way  of  think-  | 
ing  might  draw  them  into  one  or  the  other.  Bnt  li 
Whig  and  Tory  are,  in  my  mind,  the  completot  |! 
paradox  in  nature;  and  yet,  like  other  paradoxes, 
old  as  I  am,  I  live  in  hope  to  see,  before  I  die,  . 
those  seeming  contraries  perfectly  reconciled  and  I 
reduced  into  one  happy  certamty,  the  public  ! 
good.  I 

Whilst  I  stayed  at  Madrid  I  made  several  viati 
to  my  old  acquaintance.  General  Mahonl      1  | 
remember  that  he  told  me,  when  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  and  he  held  a  conference  at  Mor-   i 
vidro,  his  lordship  used  many  arguments  to  ia«  ' 
duce  him  to  leave  the  Spanish  service.    Mahoni  | 
made  several  excuses,  especially  that  none  of  his 
religion  were  suffered  to  serve  in  the  Englis^i 
army.    My  lord  replied  that  he  would  undertake 
to  get  him  excepted  by  an  act  of  parliament.    I 
have  often  heard  him  speak  with  great  respect 
of  his  lordship  ;  and  was  strangely  surprised  that, 
after  so  many  glorious  successes,  he  should  be 
sent  away. 

He  was  likewise  pleased  to  inform  me  that, 
at  the  battle  of  Saragoza,  it  waa  his  fortune  to 
make  some  of  our  horso  to  give  way,  and  he  pur- 
sued them  for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  bis  re- 
turn he  saw  the  Spanish  army  in  great  confu- 
sion ;  but  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing our  battery  of  guns,  which  he  performed  with 
great  slaughter,  both  of  gunners  and  matrosses; 
he  at  the  same  timo  inquired  who  it  was  that 
commanded  there  in  chief.  I  informed  him  it 
was  Colonel  Bourguard,  one  that  understood  the 
economy  of  the  train  exceedingly  well.  As  for 
that,  he  knew  nothing  of;  but  that  he  would 
vouch  he  behaved  himself  with  extraordinary 
courage,  and  defended  the  battery  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  receiving  several  wounds,  and  de- 
served the  post  in  which  he  acted.  A  gentleman 
who  was  a  prisoner  at  Gualaxara,  informed  me 
that  he  saw  King  Philip  riding  through  that 
town,  being  only  attended  with  one  of  his  guards. 
Saragoza,  or  Caesar  Augusta,  lies  upon  the 
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riTer  Ebro,  being  the  capital  of  Arragon.  It  is 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  contains  fourteen  great 
churches  and  twelve  convents.  The  church  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Pillar  is  frequented  by  pilgrims 
almost  from  all  countries  ^  it  was  anciently  a 
Roman  colony. 


'<  Tibi  laus,  tibi  honor,  tibi  sit  gloria,  O  gioriosa 
Trinitas,  quia  tu  dedisti  mihi  banc  opportu- 
nitatem,  omnes  has  res  gestas  recordandi.  No- 
men  tuum  sit  benedictum,  per  sncula  ssbcu- 
lorum.^    Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Thk  first  edition  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  was  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall,  for  William  Taylor,  the 
^rd  of  April,  1719,  and  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
364  pages.  Mr  Dibdin,  therefore,  in  stating  (in 
his  *  Library  Companion'),  that  **  this  work  first 
greeted  the  public  eye  in  the  comely  printed 
pages  of  *  The  Original  London  Post,  or  Heath- 
eote's  Intelligence,*  from  No.  125  to  No.  289, 
inclusively  ;  the  latter,  dated  7th  October,  1719," 
is  obviously  incorrect.  The  popularity  of  the 
work,  no  doabt,  ocoasionod  it  to  be  pirated  in 
this  manner,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  Heath- 
cote's  paper.  The  only  copies  of  it  in  this  form, 
known  to  be  in  existence,  are  In  the  valuable 
library  of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Gren- 
viile,  and  in  that  of  Mr  Holford.  Singular  as  it 
may  have  appeared  in  after  times,  the  manuscript 
of  *  Robinson  Crusoe'  passed  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  trade,  before  it  could  find  a  pur* 
chaser.  A  circumstance  so  discreditable  to  the 
judgment  of  the  booksellers,  can  only  be  referred 
to  that  daai  of  the  unaocountable,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  solution,  we  resolve  into  caprice. 
The  great  mind  that  conceived  the  matchless 
poem  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  had  been  the  occasion, 
many  yean  before,  of  presenting  a  striking  in- 
stance  of  thia  way wardnen  of  taste ;  but  De 
Foe's  bookseller  bad  greater  reason  to  oongratu* 
late  himself  upon  the  suocess  of  his  speouTation. 
This  was  ao  immediate  and  so  rapid,  that  no 
fewer  than  four  editions  were  published  in  as 
many  monthJi ;  and  several  printers  were  set  to 
work  upon  them,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  larger 
demands  of  the  pnbfic.  William  Taylor,  the 
fortunate  purchaser,  is  said  to  have  cleared  a 
thousand  pounds  by  the  work.  The  extent  of 
De  Foe's  remuneration  is  not  known ;  but  it  was 
probably  liar  from  being  large.  That  which  had 
passed  through  so  many  bands  with  a  cool  indif- 
ference, was  not  likely  to  meet  with  a  warm  re- 
ception at  lost.  Had  De  Foe  retained  the  copy- 
light  in  hb  own  hands,  it  would  have  been  a 
fortune  to  himself  and  family.  The  sudden  suc- 
cess of  the  work  fuUy  justified  the  expectation 
of  the  anther,  and  was  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  good  taste  of  the  public.  '<  If  it  be  inquired," 
says  Mr  Chalmers,  "  by  what  charm  it  is  that 
these  '  Surprising  Adventures'  should  have 
instantly  pleased,  and  always  pleased,  it  will  be 


found,  4hat  few  books  have  ever  so  naturally 
mingled  amusement  with  instruction.  The  at- 
tention is  fixed,  either  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
narration,  or  by  the  variety  of  the  incidents ;  the 
heart  w  amended  by  a  vindication  of  the  ways 
of  God  to  man ;  and  the  understanding  is  in- 
formed by  various  examples,  how  much  utility 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  ornament :  the  young 
are  instructed,  while  the  old  are  amused." 

The  favourable  reception  of  this  volume,  not- 
withstanding some  insidious  attempts  to  pre- 
judioe  the  public  against  it,  encouraged  the 
author  to  pursue  the  subject.  A  second  part, 
the  composition  of  which  was  the  labour  of  little 
more  than  three  months,  was  published  in  the 
following  August,  by  the  publisher  of  the  former 
port,  under  the  title  of  •  The  Farther  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe,'  &c.^  As  so  many 
editions  of  the  former  volume  had  given  a  suffi- 
cient attestation  of  the  public  opinion  in  its  fa- 
voor,  De  Foe,  in  announcing  the  continuation, 
triumphs  over  the  malice  of  invidious  criticism, 
and  resU  his  defence  upon  the  utility  of  the  per- 
formance. The  whole  of  the  preface  is  worth 
transcribing^  as  forming  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  work.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

«*  The  success  the  former  part  of  this  work 
has  met  with  in  the  world,  has  yet  been  no  other 
than  is  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  surprising 
variety  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  agreeable  man- 
ner of  the  performance.  All  the  endeavours 
of  envious  people  to  reproach  it  with  being  a 
romance,  to  search  it  for  errors  in  geography. 
Inconsistency  in  the  relation,  and  contradictions 
In  the  fact,  have  proved  abortive,  and  as  im- 
potent as  malicious.  The  just  application  of 
every  incident,  the  religious  and  useful  inferences 
drawn  from  every  part,  are  so  many  testimonies 
to  the  good  design  of  making  it  public,  and  must 
legitimate  all  the  part  that  may  be  called  inven- 
tion,  or  parable  in  the  story.  The  second  part, 
if  the  editor's  opinion  may  pass,  is  (contrary  to 
the  usage  of  second  parts),  every  way  as  enter- 
taining OS  the  first,  contains  as  strange  and  sur- 
prising incidents,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  them. 
Nor  is  the  application  less  serious  or  suitable ; 

•  This  vohxme  it  entered  at  Stationeit'  Hall,  for  Uniliem 
Taylor,  the  17th  of  August,  1719. 
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«nd  doubtless  will,  to  the  sober  as  well  as  ingeni- 
ous reader,  be  every  way  as  profitable  and  di- 
verting.  And  this  males  the  abridging  this 
work  as  scandalous  as  it  is  knavish  and  ridicu- 
lous; seeing,  while  to  shorten  the  book,  that 
they  may  seem  to  reduce  the  value,  they  strip 
it  of  all  those  reflections,  as  well  religious  as 
moral,  which  are  not  only  the  greatest  beauties 
of  the  work,  but  are  calculated  for  the  infinite 
advantage  of  the  reader.  By  this,  they  leave 
the  work  naked  of  its  brightest  ornaments ;  and 
if  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  pretend  that 
the  author  has  supplied  the  story  out  of  his  own 
invention,  they  take  from  it  the  improvement 
which  alone  recommends  that  invention  to  wise 
and  good  men.  The  injury  these  men  do  the 
proprietor  of  this  work,  is  a  practice  all  honest 
men  abhor ;  and  he  believes  he  may  challenge 
them  to  show  the  difference  between  that  and 
robbing  on  the  highway,  or  breaking  open  a 
house.  If  they  cannot  show  any  difference  in 
the  crime,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  show  why 
there  should  be  any  difference  in  the  punishment: 
and  he  will  answer  for  it,  that  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  do  them  justice." 

To  warn  the  public  against  an  injury  com- 
plained of  in  the  Preface,  the  following  adver- 
tisem^nt  was  inserted  in  the  *  St  Jameses  Post  * 
for  August  7,  1719.  *<  The  pretended  abridg- 
ment  of  this  book,  clandestinely  printed  for  T. 
Cox,  at  the  Amsterdam  Coffee  House,  consists 
only  of  some  scattered  passages,  incoherently 
tacked  together,  wherein  the  author's  sense 
throughout  is  wholly  mistaken,  the  matters  of 
fact  misrepresented,  and  the  moral  reflections 
misapplied.  It  is  hoped  the  public  will  not  give 
encouragement  to  so  base  a  practice,  the  pro- 
prietor intending  to  prosecute  the  venders  accord- 
ing  to  law.'*  This  notice  produced  some  angry 
discussions  between  the  parties.  Taylor  com- 
menced a  suit  in  Chancery  for  the  protection  of 
his  copyright,  and  Cox  vindicated  himself  from 
any  concern  in  the  piracy,  by  the  following  ad- 
vertisement, inserted  in  the  •  Flying  Post,'  Oct. 
29,  1719:— 

"  Whereas,  Mr  William  Taylor,  in  Patemos. 
ter  row,  has  in  many  of  the  public  newspapers 
falsely  charged  T.  Cox,  at  the  Amsterdam  Coffee 
House,  with  printing  an  abridgment  of  a  book, 
pretended  to  be  *  The  Life  and  Surprising  Ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe,'  &c.,  which  action 
the  author,  in  his  Preface  to  the  second  volume, 
has  rendered  as  heinous  as  robbing  on  the  high- 
way, or  breaking  open  a  house,  and  challenges 
any  to  show  him  the  difference ;  and  promises, 
as  highwaymen  and  robbers,  that  nothing  shall 
be  wanting  on  his  part  to  do  them  justice.  This, 
therefore,  is  to  inform  the  world,  that,  when  the 
said  book  was  published,  I  woi  on  my  journey 
to  Scotland.  Neither  had  1,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  concern  in  the  said  book,  nor  knew 
anything  more  of  it  than  this :  that  a  ceruin 
person,  a  few  days  before  I  left  London,  came  to 
ne  with  a  part  of  a  sheet,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
paper  and  print,  and  desired  me  to  buy  some  of 
them ;  and  at  the  same  Ume  told  me  there  had 
been  a  wrang^ng  between  Mr  Taylor  and  the 
author  about  copy-money  for  the  second  volume : 
upon  which  I  immediately  concluded  that  the 
author  had  done  it  himself  in  revenge  to  Mr 


Taylor,  because  he  could  not  bring  him  to  his 
own  terms ;  and,  if  I  have  been  mistaken  in  this 
one  point,  I  presume  those  gentlemen  who  arc  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  author,  will  verv  readily 
forgive  me.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  London  I  went  to 
Mr  Taylor,  and  gave  him  all  the  satisfaction 
I  possibly  could,  that  I  had  not  so  much  as  seen 
or  sold  one  of  the  said  books ;  and  promised  hini, 
at  the  same  time,  if  he  would  approve  himself 
so  much  a  man  of  honour  and  honesty,  as  to 
do  me  justice  in  some  other  advertisement,  that 
I  would  acquaint  him  who  was  the  person  that 
brought  me  the  specimen;  but  being  denied, 
with  onTy  a  promise  that  he  would  stop  the  prose- 
cution of  a  bill  in  Chancery  he  had  taken  out 
against  me,  I  thought  I  was  obliged  to  offer  this 
much  to  justify  myself.  Had  that  good  maxim, 
which  one  of  them  was  pleased  to  remind  me  of, 
in  a  letter  to  Edinburgh  (that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy),  but  a  due  influence  on  their  conduct,  I 
am  persuaded  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
iiur  traders,  and  convert  one  of  the  most  pros- 
tituted pens  in  the  whole  world,  more  steadily  to 
the  service  of  religion  and  the  best  of  govern- 
ments. 

**  N.  B.  If  Mr  Taylor,  or  the  author  of  <  Cru- 
soe's Don  Quixotism,*  should  make  any  far- 
ther steps  to  insinuate  that  I  was  the  proprietor 
of  that  Abridgment,  I  assure  the  public,  that,  in 
justice  to  myself,  I  shall  publish  some  secrets  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  world ;  and  prove  that  there 
is  as  little  sincerity  and  honesty  in  exposing  me, 
both  in  bookseller  and  author,  as  there  is  truth 
in  •  Robinson  Crusoe.'  "  T.  Cox."» 

De  Foe  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
ill-usage  of  the  worid,  that  he  must  have  been 
prepared  for  its  assaults  whenever  they  should 
overtake  him.  Whether  he  appeared  abroad  as 
a  politician  or  a  moralist,  provoking  resentment 
by  his  satire,  or  furnishing  matter  for  calming  the 
passions,  scandal  was  still  at  his  heels.  Such 
was  the  malice  of  party,  that  his  name  was  a 
signal  for  reproach ;  his  writings  were  calumni- 
ated without  a  hearing,  and  condemned  by  those 
who  were  disqualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
*  Robmson  Crusoe'  had  scarcely  drawn  his  canoe 
ashore,  as  Mr  Chalmers  observes,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  his  old  enemies,  the  savages.  The 
first  assault  was  by  a  writer  (Gildon)  who  made 
an  attempt  at  wit,  in  a  dull  dialogue,  in  which 
he  ungenerously  raked  into  the  former  life  and 
misfortunes  of  our  author.  It  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  the  title,  which  is  as  follows . 
'  The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of  Mr 
D—  De  F— ,  of  London,  Hosier,  who  has  lived 
above  fifty  years  by  himself,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
North  and  South  Britain :  the  various  Shapes  he 
has  appeared  in,  and  the  Discoveries  he  has  made 
for  the  Benefit  of  his  Country.  In  a  Dialogue 
between  Him,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  Man 
Friday.     With  Remarks,  Serious  and  Comical, 


•  It  appears,  firom  the  publifher's  introdnctton  to  the 
'  Serious  Reflections,'  that  this  attempt  to  invade  his  pro- 
perty fiuled  of  soccets,  and  the  principal  person  concerned 
died  soon  afterwards.  The  injurious  treatment  reoelTed 
ftom  the  booksellers  was  the  result  only  of  envy  and 
chagrin.  "  I  must  do  the  author  the  Justice  to  say,"  ob- 
serves the  publisher,  "  that  not  a  dog  has  wagged  his 
tongue  at  the  work  itself,  nor  bas  a  word  been  said  to 
lessen  the  vidue  of  it,  but  which  has  been  the  vidUe 
efl^ct  of  envy  at  the  geod  fortune  of  the  bookseller." 
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upon  the  Life  of  Cnuoe.  London :  printed  for 
J.  Roberts.  1719.' 

Li  this  low  performance  the  writer  has  ex- 
tracted the  essence  of  all  that  bad  been  pre- 
vioosly  written  to  blast  the  reputation  of  our 
author,  and  had  been  as  often  refuted.  In  his 
crucible  it  loses  none  of  its  virulence ;  but,  as 
Mr  Chalmers  properly  remarks,  **  He  who  had 
been  struck  by  apoplexy,  and  who  was  now  dis- 
countenanced by  power,  was  no  0t  object  of  an 
Englishman's  istire.'*  When  De  Foe  was  himielf 
a  writer  of  satiric  poetry,  he  declares,  **  That  he 
never  reproached  any  man  for  his  private  infir- 
mities, for  haviufif  his  bouse  burnt,  his  ships  cast 
away,  or  his  family  ruined;  nor  had  he  ever  lam- 
pooned any  one,  because  he  could  not  pay  his 
debts,  or  differed  in  judgment  from  him.**  How- 
ever creditable  this  forbearance,  it  was  no  pro* 
tection  to  his  character ;  for  such  was  the  ran- 
cour of  party,  that  It  sought  nothing  less  than 
the  destruction  of  its  victim.  Envious  of  his 
popularity,  the  dialoguo-writer  makes  Crusoe 
famous  **  from  Tuttle  street  to  limehouse  hole. 
There  is  not  an  old  woman,"  says  he,  "  that  can 
go  to  the  price  of  it,  but  buys  the  *  Life  and 
Adventures/  and  leaves  it  as  a  legacy  with  the 

*  Pilgrims*  Progress,'  the  *  Practice  of  Piety,'  and 

*  God*s  Revenge  against  Murther,'  to  her  pos- 
terity.** In  *'  An  £pistle  to  De  F— ,"  annexed 
to  the  Dialogue,  the  writer  shows  as  Uttle  judg- 
ment when  he  sets  up  for  a  critic,  as  he  does 
charity  in  the  rest  of  his  p^ormance.  '*  I  have 
perused  your  pleastmt  story  of  *  Robinson  Cru- 
soe/ "  says  he,  "  and  if  the  faults  of  it  had  ex- 
tended no  further  tlian  the  frequent  solecisms, 
looseness  and  incorrectness  of  style,  improba- 
bilities, and  sometimes  impossibilities,  I  had  not 
given  you  the  trouble  of  this  epistle.**  A  work 
that  has  outlived  the  feelings  of  envy,  and  re- 
ceived the  applause  of  the  enlightened  in  all  na- 
tions, is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism ;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  this  angry  writer,  the  judg- 
ment of  wise  men  pronounced  a  verdict  in  favour 
of  *  Crusoe,'  that  left  all  his  adversaries  in  the 
background.  When  De  Foe  published  his  se- 
cond volume,  the  same  writer  renewed  hli  attack 
in  a  "  Postscript;"  but,  as  Mr  Chalmers  observes, 
**  He  has  all  the  dulness  without  the  acumen  of 
Dennis ;  and  all  his  malignity,  without  his  pur- 
pose of  reformation."  Amongst  other  absurdities, 
be  had  ridiculed   Crusoe    for   his   Quixotism, 

« which  De  Foe  received  as  a  compliment  **  The 
animadversions  of  angry  men,'*  remarks  Mr  Wil 
■on,  "  whatever  temporary  importance  they  may 
receive  from  party,  speedily  sink  faito  their  merited 
oblivion ;  whilst  the  works  they  seek  to  oppress 
break  tkuroogh  the  clouds  that  obscure  them«  and 
shine  by  the  lustre  of  their  own  merit  Who 
amongst  the  readers  of  De  Foe,  ever  thinks  for 
a  moment  of  his  opponents  ?  Indeed  how  few 
are  there  who  know  that  he  had  any?  Crusoe 
makes  his  way  to  the  heart  by  a  fascination  that 
never  wearies,  and  leaves  behind  him  a  sympathy 
that  forms  the  best  criterion  of  his  merits."  Dr 
Blair  observes,  **  No  fiction  in  any  language  was 
ever  better  supported  than  the  *  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.'  While  it  is  carried  on  with 
that  appearance  of  truth  and  simplicity  which 
takes  a  strong  hold  of  the  imagination  of  all 
readers,  it  suggests  at  the  same  time  very  useful 


instruction;  by  showing  how  much  the  nativo 
powers  of  man  may  be  exerted  for  surmounting 
the  difficulties  of  any  external  situation."*  Dr 
Johnson's  eulogium  upon  the  work  is  the  senti- 
timent  felt  by  every  reader.  In  a  conversation 
with  Mrs  Thrale,  he  said,  "  Was  there  ever  any- 
thing written  by  mere  man,  that  was  wished 
longer  by  its  readers,  excepting  *  Don  Quixote,* 
Robinson  Crusoe,*  and  the  Pilgrims'  Progress?* ** 

Although  the  story  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  was 
completed  in  the  two  volumes  alreadv  mentioned, 
and  various  opportunities  had  offered  for  giving  it 
a  moral  direction,  yet  such  was  the  anxiety  of 
the  author  to  render  it  a  vehicle  for  instruction, 
that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  without  adding  a 
SQiy^emental  volume,  which  should  embody  the 
musings  of  Crusoe  upon  the  most  important 
subjects  connected  with  morals  and  religion. 
Studious  as  he  was  to  please,  he  was  still  more 
desirous  of  being  found  useful ;  and  in  his  opi- 
nion,  the  knowledge  that  led  to  make  us  better 
men,  and  fitter  candidates  for  eternity,  was  the 
highest  object  of  improvement  With  such  mo- 
tives,  he  produced  the  sequel  to  his  celebrated 
work,  under  the  title  of  *  Serious  Reflections 
during  the  Life  and  Surprismg  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,'  &c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  re- 
flections in  the  present  volume  were  suggested  by 
his  former  experience,  and  have  a  reference  to 
events  in  his  own  life.  Such  is  the  visit  to  St 
Paul's,  when  the  Queen  went  there  in  procession 
to  offer  thanksgivings  for  a  victory ;  and  which 
led  to  some  strictures  upon  the  total  absence  of 
devotion  at  such  public  exhibitions. 

The  subjects  discussed  by  our  author  in  this 
work  are  judiciously  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
events  of  his  former  volumes,  and  equally  appli- 
cable as  moral  discourses,  addressed  to  mankind 
at  large.  To  arrest  the  attention,  he  sometimes 
enlivens  them  by  examples  and  dialogues ;  whilst 
at  others  he  talks  with  the  earnestness  of  a  man 
upon  his  last  voyage,  with  the  port  of  eternity  in 
prospect  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  admoni- 
tions without  giving  him  full  credit  for  sincerity, 
and  having  at  the  same  thne  a  strong  persuasion 
of  the  piety  and  good  understanding  of  the  writer. 
He  has  some  passages  relating  to  spirits,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Providence,  which  may  appear  fanci- 
ful ;  but  they  were  the  fancies  of  his  day,  and 
detract  not  from  the  general  utility  of  his  dis- 
courses. The  honesty  of  his  design  is  manifested 
by  the  spirit  of  seriousness  that  runs  through  the 
work ;  which  abounds  in  just  sentiments  of  hu- 
man life,  and  offers  much  useful  instruction  to 
those  who  will  listen  to  it 

*<  *  Robinson  Crusoe,' "  proceeds  Mr  Wilson, "  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  envy  and  malevolence, 
has  taken  an  honourable  station  in  our  literature. 
It  has  obtained  a  ready  passport  to  the  mansions 
of  the  rich,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and 
communicated  equal  delight  to  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  community.  Asa  work  of  amuse* 
ment,  it  Is  one  of  the  first  books  put  into  the 
hands  of  youth ;  and  there  can  be  none  more 
proper  to  insinuate  instruction,  whilst  it  admi- 
nisters delight  "  ^  *  Robinson  Crusoe,' "  says 
Marmontel,  **  is  the  first  book  I  ever  read  with 

•  '  Lectures  on  Rhetoric/  iii,  82. 
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exqaisite  pleasure, — aod  I  believe  every  boy  In 
Europe  might  say  the  same  thing.*' 

The  fine  sentiments  that  abound  in  *  Crusoe,* 
its  delicate  tenches,  and  pure  morality,  are  not 
the  least  parts  of  its  beauties,  and  give  it  a  de- 
cided  superiority  over  everv  other  work  of  the 
same  description.  Whilst  it  instructs  us  in  the 
development  of  the  human  powers,  under  the 
guidance  of  natural  reason,  it  points  to  the  Al- 
mighty as  the  source  from  whence  man  derives 
his  capacities,  and  to  whom  his  homage  should 
be  directed.  The  reader  of '  Crusoe  *  Is  taught 
to  be  a  religious,  whilst  he  is  an  animal  being. 
But  his  lessons  of  this  kind  are  nowhere  out  of 
place;  they  are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
story,  and  are  so  just  and  pertinent  in  them- 
selves, that  they  cannot  be  piused  over,  but  the 
attention  is  irresistibly  rivetted  to  them  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  narrative.  So  true  are  his 
pictures  of  human  nature,  so  just  his  delineation 
of  the  passions,  so  skilful  his  transition  from  com- 
mon matters  to  those  of  importance,  and  so  art- 
less his  disposition  of  occurrences,  that  nothing 
can  exceed  its  effect  as  a  representation  of  life 
and  manners,  that  comes  home  to  the  bosom  of 
every  reader.  The  intense  interest  excited  by 
the  work  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  author  details  every  incident  that 
belongs  to  his  narrative ;  to  the  charming  sim- 
plicity in  which  he  clothes  his  descriptions ;  and 
to  the  persuasion  that  hangs  upon  us  whilst  dwel- 
ling upon  the  story,  that  we  are  conversing  with 
events  und  scenes  which  actually  existed.  Every 
reader  of  *  Crusoe  *  is  insensibly  transported  to 
bis  habitation ;  be  is  mixed  up  with  all  his  affairs, 
enters  into  his  labours  and  amusements,  and  par- 
ticipates in  all  the  sympathies  of  his  situation. 
Perhaps  few  works  have  been  more  generally 
read  or  more  justly  admired;  few  that  have 
yielded  such  incessant  amusement,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  developed  so  many  lessons  of 
practical  instruction.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  "  Society  is  for  ever  indebted  to  the 
memory  of  De  Foe  for  his  production  of  a  work 
in  which  the  ways  of  Providence  are  simply  and 
pleasingly  vindicated,  and  a  lasting  and  useful 
monil  is  conveyed  through  the  channel  of  an  in- 
teresting and  delightful  story."* 

The  marks  of  excellence  that  distinguished 
*  Robinson  Crusoe  *  beyond  all  other  works  in  the 
same  class,  are  so  prominent,  and  present  them- 
selves in  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  that  it  has  fur- 
nished ample  scope  for  the  diversified  praise  of 
ingenious  men,  according  to  the  bent  of  their 
tastes  and  opinions.  Some  have  eulogized  it  for 
iu  ingenuity ;  others  for  ito  close  adherence  to 
nature  in  the  development  of  her  resources  amidst 
unexampled  difficulties ;  and  many  for  its  moral 
and  religious  tendency.  Rousseau's  commenda- 
tion  of  the  work  is  well  known ;  and  the  uses  he 
draws  from  it  for  the  instruction  of  his  Emilius 
exemplifies  the  sentiment  that  De  Foe  possessed 
sufficient  capacity  and  resources  within  himself 
to  qualify  him  for  the  founder  of  a  oolony.f  The 

•  Ballantyne's  Pnf.  to  '  RoMnson  Cniaoe.' 

*  A  writer  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Magasins'  observes, 
"  De  Foe's  Ufls  must  itself  hare  been  singular.    Whence 
ctme  so  able  a  geographer?    Not  onlj  a  geographer,  but  i 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  manner^  of  savsges,  and  with  ' 
theprodacdotts,  animal  and  v^geUble,  of  America  I  Whence  | 


Philosopher  of  Geneva  remarks,  **  Since  we  most 
ave  books,  this  is  one  which,  in  my  ooinioa,  is 
a  most  excellent  treatise  on  natural  edncatioo. 
This  is  the  first  my  Emilins  shall  read ;  his  whole 
library  shall  long  consist  of  this  work  only,  which 
shall  preserve  an  eminent  rank  to  the  very  hist  ' 
It  shall  be  the  text  to  which  all  our  conversa-  ; 
tions  on  natural  science  are  to  serve  only  as  a 
comment.  It  shaU  be  .a  guide  during  our  pro- 
gress to  maturity  of  judgment;  and  so  long  ss 
our  taste  is  not  adulterated,  the  perusal  of  this 
book  will  afford  us  pleasiuv.  And  what  sur-  I 
prising  book  is  t^s  ?  b  U  AristoUe,  is  it  Plioy,  , 
is  it  Buffon  ?  No ;  it  is  *  Robinson  Crusoe.'  *'  | 
The  value  and  importance  of  the  various  arts, 
observes  Rousseau,  are  ordinarily  estimated,  not 
according  to  their  real  utility,  but  by  the  gratifi. 
cation  which  they  administer  to  the  fantastic  de- 
sires of  mankind.  **  But  Emilius  shall  be  taught 
to  view  them  in  a  different  light:  *  Robinson 
Crusoe  *  shall  teach  him  to  value  the  stock  of  an 
ironmonger  above  that  of  the  most  magnificent 
toy-shop  in  Europe."  *<*  Robinson  Crusoe,"* 
says  Dr  Beattie,  **  must  be  allowed,  by  the  most 
rigid  moralist,  to  be  one  of  those  novels  which 
one  may  read,  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  also 
with  profit  It  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of 
piety  and  benevolence :  it  sets  in  a  very  striking 
light  the  importance  of  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
they,  who  know  not  what  it  ia  to  be  without 
them,  are  so  apt  to  undervalue ;  it  fixes  in  the 
mmd  a  lively  idea  of  tlie  horrors  of  solitude,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  sweets  of  social  life,  and  of 
the  blessings  we  derive  from  conversation  and 
mutual  aid ;  and  it  shows  how,  by  labouring  with 
one's  own  hands,  one  may  secure  independence, 
and  open  for  oneVself  many  sources  of  health 
and  amusement  I  agree,  therefore,  with  Rous- 
seau, that  this  is  one  of  the  best  books  that  con 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  children." 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  trace  the  origin  of  a 
work  that  has  obtained  so  much  and  such  de- 
served celebrity.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that' 
the  idea  was  first  suggested  to  our  author  by  the 
story  of  Alexander  ^Ikirk,  which  had  been  given 
to  the  public  in  various  shapes  seven  years  be- 
fore, and  for  a  time  excited  considerable  atten- 


came  he  not  only  so  knowing  in  trade,  but  so  able  a  me- 
chanic, and  Tersed  in  so  many  trades  f  Admirably  as  Dr 
Swift  has  contrived  to  conceive  proportional  ideas  of  giants  I 
and  pigmies,  and  to  fbnn  his  calculations  accordingly,  he  ' 
is  superficial  when  compared  with  the  details  in  '  Robinson  i 
Crusoe.'  The  Doctor  was  an  able  satrrist :  De  Foe  might  ' 
have  founded  a  colony." — Gentleman  s  Magazine,  vol.  It,  I 
p.  8S2.  I 

*  The  name  of  Crusoe  is  not  flctitioua.  It  had  a  real  ' 
owner  in  Timothy  Crusoe,  of  whom  there  is  an  engrared 
portrait  by  White.  He  was  a  popular  preacher  amoiigst 
the  Presbyterians  in  London,  and  dying  in  1697,  was  buried 
in  Stepney  churchyard,  where  his  monument,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  still  remains.  Ho  published  a  considerable 
number  of  sermons,  mostly  upon  public  occasions,  and  his 
name  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  De  Foe.  Dunton 
speaks  highly  of  his  qualifications,  and  alludes  to  a  slip  in 
his  morals,  which  he  atoned  for  by  a  public  declaration  of 
his  penitence.  "  He  was  called  the  Golden  Preacher,  and 
was  so  great  a.textuary  that  he  could  pray  two  hours  toge- 
ther in  scripture  language.  It  is  true  he  was  not  arrived 
at  perfection,  ss  appeared  l»y  his  sloth  in  tying  the  ooqju- 
gal  knot;  but  his  repentance  was  sincere  and  public (bebg 
declared  in  the  pulpit  with  his  own  moutli),  and  I  do  not 
fear  but  Tim.  Crusoe  is  now  a  glorified  saint  in  heaven." 
Whether  he  ftumished  De  Foe  with  a  name  fbr  his  romance 
can  now  be  only  a  matter  of  coi\jectnre. 
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UoB.    His  real  name  was   Seicraig,  which  he 
ohanged  to  that  of  Selkirk  when  he  went  to 
lea.    He  was  bom  at  Largo,  fai  the  county  of 
Fife,  J676,  and  alter  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, vas  put  to  his  lather's  business,  which  was 
I  that  of  a  shoemaker.     Being  a  spoiled  child,  he 
fooQ  discovered  a  waywardness  of  temper  that 
gave  much  uneasiness  to  his  parents ;   whilst 
an  early  propensity  to  the  sea  rendered  his  em- 
ployment irksome.     At  length  an  Incident  oc- 
curred that  put  him  upon  indulging  his  humour; 
for,  being  brought  under  church  censure  for 
irregular  conduct,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  rather  than  submit  he  suddenly  left 
heme,  and  was  never  heard  of  ibr  six  years. 
It  is  suppoaed  that  he  was  with  the  buccaneers 
in  the  south  Seas.     In  1701  we  find  him  again 
8t  Largo,  but  the  same  untractable  person  as 
ever,  being  engaged  in  constant  broils  with  his 
familv.    As  the  sea  was  his  favourite  element, 
he  did  not  continue  long  in  Scotland ;  but,  go- 
ing to  London,  engaged  with  Captain  Dumpier 
upon  a  craiaittg  expedition  to  the  South  Seas. 
This  was  the  voyage  that  rendered  his  subse* 
I  qaent  history  so  intereating  to  the  lovers  of 
rooiance.     Being  appointed  sailing-master  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  ^ley,  a  companion  to  the  St 
George,  commanded  by  Dampier,  be  left  Eng- 
land in  the    spring  of  170S,  and  alter  various 
adventures  both  vessels  reached  the  island  of 
Juan   Fernandez   in   the   following    February. 
After  stayiog  some   time  to  refit  they  sailed 
ag^n  in  quest  of  booty ;  but  a  violent  quarrel 
arising  betiween   Selkirk    and  his  commander, 
StradUng,  which  settled  into  a  rooted  animosity, 
i  the  former  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
1 1  of  leaving  the  vessel.    This  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  1704,  when  her  crazy 
I   state  obliged  StradUng  to  return  to  Juan  Fer- 
'  nandet  for  fireah  repairs ;  which  being  completed, 
Selkirk  bid  a  final  adieu  to  his  comrades  at  the 
;   end  of  the  same  month.     Upon  this  island  he 
|.  lived  by  himself  during  four  years  and  four 
'   months,  antil  he  was  released  by  Capt.  Woodes 
.  Rogers,  in  the  month  of  February,  1709.     He 
I  wu  then  engaged  as  a  mate  on  board  of  Ro- 
I  gers's  ship,  the  Duke,  and  accompanied  him 
I  daring  the   remainder  of  his  expedition,  con- 
ducting  himself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
I   employer.     At  length,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
I   cruise,  Selkirk  arrived  in  England  in  the  month 
,   of  October,  1711,  with  a  booty  of  800/.,  after 
I   as  absenee  of  rather  more  than  eight  years.* 


*  Selkiik's  story  was  first  communicated  to  the  world 
by  Rcfen,  who  cseated  an  appetite  that  was  speedUy  fed 
by  odier  writers.    The  original  accounts  of  him  are  four  in 

1.  *A  Cruising  Voyage  round  the  World:  First  to  the 
South  Seas,  thence  to  Uie  East  Indies,  and  homewards  by 
the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  Begun  in  1708,  and  finished  in 
1711.  Containing  a  Journal  of  all  the  Remarkable  Trans- 
setions;  paitleularly  of  the  taking  of  Puna  and  Guiaquil, 
of  the  Aeapuleo  ship,  and  other  Prises :  An  Account  of 
Alexander  Seikirii's  living  alone  four  years  and  four 
Booths  in  aa  Island ;  and  a  brief  Description  of  several 
Counlries  in  our  Course  noted  for  Trade,  especiaUy  in  the 
South  Sea,   See.    By  Captain  Woodes  Kogf>r8.    London, 

2.  '  A  Vcfyage  to  the  South  Sea  Trade,  and  round  Uie 
Worid.  Wherein  an  Account  is  given  of  Mr  Alexander 
Selkirk,  hia  manner  of  Living  and  taming  some  Wild  Beasts, 
during  the  four  years  and  four  months  he  lived  upon  the 
uninhabited  Island  of  Juan  Femandex.  London,  1712.' 
t  vols.  Svo.    Kotwithstanding  the  exoectations  held  forth 


Selkirk  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  Lon- 
don than  the  singularity  of  liis  adventures  occa- 
sioned much  conversation  ]  and  being  an  object 
of  curiosity,  many  persons  resorted  to  see  him. 


in  his  title,  Cooke  gave  but  a  meagre  accoimt  in  his  first 
volume ;  which  creating  disappointment,  he  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  it  by  a  more  ample  detail  in  an  introduction  to 
the  second ;  but  he  writes  like  a  man  out  of  humour  with 
the  public  for  not  being  satisfied  with  his  first  narrative. 
Copious  extracts  from  this  work  were  published  in  the 
'  Memoirs  of  Literature '  for  that  year. 

8.  *  Providence  displayed ;  or  a  very  surprising  Account 
of  one  Mr  Alexander  Selkirk,  Master  of  a  Merchantman, 
called  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  dreaming  that  the  Ship 
would  soon  after  be  lost  on  a  desolate  island  in  the  South 
Seas,  where  he  lived  four  years  and  four  months,  without 
seeing  the  fkce  of  Man;  the  ship  being  afterwards  cast 
away  as  he  dreamed.  As  also,  how  he  came  afterwards  to 
be  miraculously  preserved  and  redeemed  from  that  fatal 
place  by  two  Bristol  Privateers,  called  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  that  took  the  rich  Aeapuleo  ship,  worth  a  hun- 
dred ton  of  gold,  and  brought  it  to  England.  To  which  Is 
added,  An  Account  of  his  Birth  and  Education  ;  his  De 
scription  of4he  Island  where  he  was  cast;  how  he  sub- 
sisted ;  the  several  strange  things  he  saw,  and  how  he  used 
to  spend  his  Time.  With  some  pious  Ejaculations  that  he 
used,  composed  during  his  melancholy  Residence  there. 
Written  by  his  own  Hand,  and  attested  by  most  of  the  emi- 
nent Merchants  upon  the  Royal  Exchange.'  This  catch- 
penny publication  is  a  ouarto  tract  of  twelve  pages,  manu- 
nctured  from  Cooke  ana  Rogen  to  amuse  the  vu%ar,  whom 
it  imposed  upon  by  its  mistakes.  Selkirk,  it  is  evident, 
could  have  had  no  hand  in  it.  This  tract  is  reprinted  in 
the  Harieian  Miscellany. 

4.  '  The  Englishman '  for  Dec.  8,1713.-  Some  ftirtfier  par- 
ticulais  concerning  this  singular  man  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  voyages  of  Funnell,  Shelvocke,  Anson,  and  Ulloa ;  as 
also  from  the  more  recent  collection  of  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries m  the  South  Seas,  by  the  late  Captain  Bumey. 

Besides  the  allusions  to  Selkirk  in  tlie  works  above- 
mentioned,  which  relate  chiefly  to  his  solitude,  tiiere  axe 
two  narratives  of  his  life,  in  which  are  condensed  all  tiie 
particulars  that  had  been  hitherto  published,  together  with 
some  farther  information  collected  from  tradition,  or  from 
more  authentic  sources.    These  are— 

1.  '  Providence  Displaved :  or  the  Remarkable  Adven- 
tures of  Alexander  Selkirk,  of  Largo,  in  ScoUand ;  who 
lived  four  years  and  four  months  by  Himself  on  the 
Island  of  Juan  Femandes ;  from  whence  he  returned  wiih 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  of  Bristol,  and  on  whose  Adv«i- 
tures  was  founded  the  celebrated  Novel  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe."  With  a  Description  of  the  Island,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  several  other  Persons  left  there,  particularly  Wil- 
liam, a  Mosquito  Indian,  and  Captain  Davis's  Men :  In- 
cluding brief  Memoirs  of  the  famous  Captain  Wm.  Dam- 

eer.  To  which  is  added,  A  Supplement,  containing  the 
istory  of  Peter  Serrano,  Ephraim  How,  and  others  left  in 
similar  situations.  By  Isaac  James.  With  a  Map  of  the 
Island,  and  twenty-four  Wood-Cuts.  Bristol,  1800.'  12mo. 
This  work  contains  a  large  body  of  information,  indus- 
triously collected,  and  put  together  with  great  accuracy. 
The  patient  research  of  the  writer  is  equalled  only  by  his 
great  anxie^  to  record  nothing  but  the  truth. 

2.  *  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk: 
containing  the  real  incidents  upon  which  the  Romance  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe"  is  founded :  In  which  al|p  the  Events 
of  his  Life,  drawn  iVom  Authentic  Sources,  are  traced  from 
his  BirUi  in  1676,  tiU  his  Death  in  1728.  Witii  an  Appen- 
dix, comprising  a  Description  of  the  Island  of  Juan  Fei^ 
nandes,  and  some  curious  Information  relating  to  his  Ship- 
mates, &c.  By  John  Howell.  Edinburgh,  1 829.'  12mo. 
As  this  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  most  authentic  account  of 
Selkirk,  and  embraces  a  variety  of  particulars  relating  to 
his  personal  history  never  before  communicated  to  the 
public.  It  is  an  elegant  little  volume,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  every  admirer  of '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 

The  account  by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  is  as  follows  :>- 
'*  By  February  1  (170y),  we  came  before  the  island  of  Juan 
Femundez,  having  had  a  good  observation  the  day  before, 
and  found  otir  latitude  to  be  84  degrees  10  minutes  south. 
In  the  afternoon  we  hoisted  out  our  ptiinace ;  and  Captain 
Dover,  with  the  boat's  crew,  went  in  her  to  go  ashore, 
though  we  could  not  be  less  than  four  leagues  off.  As  soon 
as  the  pinnace  was  gone,  I  went  on  board  the  Duchess, 
who  admired  our  boat  attempting  going  ashore  at  that  dis- 
tance from  land.  It  was  against  my  inclination,  but,  to 
oblige  Captain  Dover,  I  let  her  go.    As  soon  as  it  was  dark 
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Mott  of  hit  viiiton,  ^  whom  there  is  any  tra.  { 
dilioMl  remembrance,  represent  him  as  an  an- 1 
todable  man,  of  singular  habits,  and  far  from 
oommuttieatiFe.     As  he  spoke  in  a  broad  Scotch. 

«■  nw  m  Uglit  Mhorv.  Our  boat  was  tfa«n  about  a  league 
off  ilie  ialaad,  and  bore  away  for  the  ship*  as  soon  as  she 
saw  the  Ught.  We  put  oar  Ikhts  aboard  for  the  boat, 
though  some  were  of  opinion  the  boats  we  saw  were  our , 
boats  Ughts ;  but,  as  night  came  on,  it  appeared  too  laige 
for  that.  We  llred  our  quarter-deck  gun  and  scTeral  mus- 1 
hats,  showing  U|^ts  in  our  miaen  and  fore  shrouds,  that' 
our  boat  might  And  us  whOat  we  were  in  the  lee  of  the  | 
ielaad.  About  two  in  the  morning  our  boat  came  on  board, 
haTing  been  two  hours  on  board  the  Duchess,  that  took ' 
them  up  astern  of  us ;  we  were  glad  thej  got  well  off,  be- 
cause it  began  to  blow.  We  were  all  convinced  the  light 
was  on  the  shore,  and  designed  to  make  our  ships  ready  to 
engage,  beliering  them  to  be  French  ships  at  anchor,  and 
we  must  either  flght  them  or  want  water.  All  this  sUr  and 
apprehension  rose,  as  we  afterwards  found,  from  one  poor ; 
Baked  man,  who  passed  in  our  imagination,  at  present,  for  > 
a  Spanishganison,  a  body  of  Frenchmen,  or  a  crew  of. 
pinUes.  wnilst  we  were  under  these  apprehensions,  we 
stood  on  the  back  side  of  the  island,  in  order  |o  fidl  in  with 
the  sootheriy  wind,  till  we  were  past  the  island ;  and  then  i 
we  came  back  to  it  again,  and  ran  doae  aboard  the  land 
that  begins  to  make  the  north-east  side.  | 

<•  We  still  continued  to  reason  upon  this  matter ;  and  it  is 
in  a  manner  incredible  what  strange  notions  many  of  our 
veople  entertained  from  the  skht  of  the  fire  upon  the , 
Island.  It  serred,  howeTer,  to  show  people's  tempers  and  1 
spirits,  and  we  were  able  to  give  a  toienole  guees  how  our  i 
men  would  behave,  in  ease  there  really  were  any  enemies , 
upon  the  island.  The  flaws  came  heavr  off  the  shore,  and 
we  were  forced  to  rsef  our  topsails  when  we  opened  the 
middle  baT,  where  we  expected  to  have  found  our  enemy,  i 
but  saw  all  dear,  and  no  ships,  nor  in  the  other  bay  next 
thenoith-eastend.  Thesetwobaysare  all  that  ships  ride  in  I 
whieh  recruit  on  this  island ;  but  the  middle  bay  is  by  much  I 
the  beet  We  guessed  there  had  been  ships  them,  but  that  | 
they  were  gone  on  sight  of  us.  We  sent  our  yawl  ashore, 
about  noon,  with  Captain  Dover,  Mr  Fry,  and  six  men,  all 
anned.  Meaniriiile  we  and  the  Duchess  kept  turning  to 
get  in,  and  sudi  heavy  flaws  came  off  the  land,  that  we 
were  forced  to  let  go  our  topsail  sheet,  keeping  all  hands 
to  stand  by  our  sails,  for  foar  of  the  winds  carrying  them 
away;  but  when  the  flaws  were  gone,  we  had  little  or  no 
trind.  Theee  flaws  proceeded  from  the  land,  which  is  vexy 
high  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  Our  boat  did  not  return ; 
""  the  men  armed,  to  see  what  was 
'  ir  we  were  afraid  that  the 
,  and  might  have  seised 


the  oecasioo  of  the  yawl's  stay,  for  we  were  afraid  that  the  , 
Spaniards  had  a  garrison  there,  and  might  have  seised, 
tfom.    We  put  out  a  signal  for  our  boat,  and  the  Duchess 
showed  a  French  ensign.    Immediately  our  pinnace  re- 
turned from  the  shore,  and  brought  abundance  of  cray-flah,  I 
with  a  man  clothed  in  goat's  skins,  who  looked  wilder  than  < 
the  first  ownen  of  them.    He  had  been  on  the  island  four 
years  and  four  months,  being  left  there  by  Capt.  Stradling 
in  the  Cinque  Ports ;  his  name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  master  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a ' 
diip  that  came  here  last  with  Captain  Dampier,  who  told  ' 
me  that  this  was  the  best  man  in  her.    I  immediately 
sgreed  with  him  to  be  a  mate  on  board  our  ship.    It  was 
he  that  nmde  the  fire  last  night  when  he  saw  our  ships, 
which  he  iudged  to  be  EnclisL    During  his  stay  here  he 
saw  several  diips  pess  by,  but  only  two  came  to  andiar. 
As  he  went  to  view  them,  he  found  them  to  be  Spaniards, 
and  retired  from  them,  upon  which  they  shot  at  him.  Had 
they  been  Frendi,  he  would  have  submitted,  but  choee  to 
risk  his  dying  alone  on  the  island  rather  than  fkll  into  the  > 
hands  of  Spaniards  in  these  parts :  because  he  appre- ! 
bended  they  would  murder  him,  or  make  a  slave  of  hhn  in  ; 
the  mines,  for  he  feared  thev  would  spare  no  stranger  that ' 
mi^t  be  capable  of  discovermc  the  South  Seas. 

"  The  Spaniaids  had  landed  before  he  knew  wlmt  they 
were,  and  they  came  so  near  him  that  he  had  much  ado  to 
escape ;  for  they  not  only  shot  at  him,  but  pursued  him  to 
the  woods,  where  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  at  the 
foot  of  which  they  made  water,  and  killed  several  goau  Just 
by,  but  went  off  without  discovering  him.  He  told  us  that 
he  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  was  bred  a  sailor  from  his 
vouth.  The  reason  of  his  being  left  here  was  a  difference 
between  him  and  his  captain;  whidi,  together  with  the 
ship's  being  leaky,  made  him  willing  ratbnr  to  stay  here 
than  go  along  with  him  at  first;  but  when  he  was  at  hut 
willing  to  go,  the  captain  would  not  receive  him.  He  had  , 
been  at  the  island  before  to  wood  and  water  when  two  of 


dialect,  it  was  with  some  diiBculty  that  he  oooKi 
be  understood.  Amongst  his  visitors  was  the 
celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  collected  from 
him  all  the  particalars  he  oould  remember  of  hii 

the  ship's  company  were  left  imon  it  for  six  months  till  the 
ship  returned,  beiiag  chased  dience  by  two  French  floufli 
Sea  ships.  He  had  wtth  him  his  dothes  and  beddtaig,  witfa 
a  firelock,  some  powder,  bullets,  and  tobaooo,  a  hatdbet,  s 
knife,  a  kettle,  a  BiUe,  some  nncticalptooes,  sad  Us 
mathematioal  instruments  and  books.  He  diverted  and 
provided  for  himself  as  well  as  he  eould,  but  for  ttefliit 
eight  months  had  mudi  ado  to  bear  up  acainst  mdandMlj, 
and  the  terror  of  being  left  alone  in  su<m  a  desdate  place. 
He  built  two  huts  with  pimento  trees,  ooversd  them  with 
lonff  grass,  and  lined  them  with  the  skins  of  goats,  which 
he  killed  with  his  gun  as  he  wanted,  so  long  as  his  powder 
lasted,  irideh  was  but  a  pound ;  and  that  beii«  ahnost 
spent,  he  got  fire  bv  rubbii^  two  sticks  of  pimento  wood 
together  upon  his  knees.  In  the  lesser  hut,  at  some  dis> 
tance  from  the  other,  he  dressed  his  Tictnals;  and  hi  the 
larger  he  slept  and  employed  himself  in  reading,  siag^ 
ing  psdms,  and  praying ;  so  that  he  said  he  was  a  bettar 
Christian  while  in  this  solitude  than  ever  he  was  befiare,  or 
than,  he  was  afraid,  he  should  ever  be  again. 

"  At  first  he  never  ate  anything  till  hunmr  conslxainsd 
him,  partly  for  grief,  and  partly  for  want  of  Inead  and  sslL 
Nor  fUd  he  go  to  bed  till  he  could  watch  no  longer;  the 
pimento  wood,  iHiich  burnt  verr  clear,  served  him  both  fat 
fire  and  candle,  and  refreshed  him  with  its  fri^grant  smcIL 
He  might  have  had  fish  enou^  but  would  not  eat  them 
for  want  of  salt,  because  they  occasioned  a  looseness,  ex- 
cept crav-fish,  which  are  as  large  as  our  lobsters,  and  v«v 
good.  These  he  sometimes  boiled,  and  at  other  times  broiled, 
as  he  did  his  goats'  fiesh,  of  which  he  made  very  good 
broth,  for  they  are  not  so  rank  as  ouiv.  He  kept  sa  sc- 
count  of  ftOO  that  he  killed  while  there,  and  caught  as  many 
more,  whidi  he  marked  on  die  ear,  and  let  go.  When  hta 
powder  failed,  he  took  them  by  speed  of  feet ;  for  his  way 
of  living,  continual  exerdse  of  walking  and  running,  cleared 
htm  of  all  gross  humoun ;  so  that  he  ran  with  wonderfol 
swiftness  throudi  the  woods,  and  up  the  rocks  and  bilk,  si 
we  perodvcd  when  we  employed  him  to  catch  goats  for  us. 
We  nad  a  buU-doa,  w4iidi  we  sent,  with  several  of  our  nim- 
blest runners,  to  help  him  in  catrhing  goats;  but  he  dis- 
tanced and  tired  both  the  dog  and  the  men,  caught  the 
goats,  and  brought  them  to  us  on  his  back. 

**  He  tdd  us  that  his  agility  in  pursuing  a  goat  had  oace 
like  to  have  ooet  him  his  life :  he  pursued  it  with  so  modi 
eagerness  that  he  catehed  hdd  of  It  on  the  bi^  of  a  pre- 
cipiee,  of  whieh  he  was  not  aware,  the  bushes  hiding  it 
from  him;  so  that  he  fell  with  the  goat  down  thepredpke, 
a  great  height,  and  was  so  stunned  and  bruised  with  the 
fell  that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life ;  and  when  he 
came  to  his  senses,  found  the  goat  dead  under  him.  He 
lay  there  about  twenty-four  boun,  and  -was  scarce  able  to 
crawl  to  his  hut,  whidi  was  about  a  mfle  distant,  or  to  itir 
abroad  again  for  ten  days. 

"  He  came  at  last  to  relish  his  meat  well  enough  without 
salt  or  bread;  and  in  the  seaaon  had  plenty  of  good  t«^ 
nips,  which  had  been  sowed  there  by  Captahi  Dsmpiei'i 
men,  and  have  now  ovenpread  some  acres  of  ground.  He 
had  enoufdi  oi  good  cabbage  from  the  cabbaie-trees,  and 
seasoned  his  meat  with  the  fruit  of  the  pfanento^rocs, 
which  is  the  same  as  Jamsica  pepper,  and  smells  ddf- 
dously.  He  found  also  a  blade  pepper  caUed  Mdagsta, 
which  was  very  good  to  expd  wind,  and  against  griping  ie 
the  guts. 

"He  soon  wore  out  all  his  shoes  and  clothes  bv  ruadng 
in  the  woods;  and,  at  last,  being  forced  to  shift  without 
them,  his  feet  became  so  hard  that  he  ran  everywhere  with- 
out difficulty,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  oould  wesr 
shoes  after  we  found  him ;  for,  not  bdng  used  to  say  to 
long,  his  feet  swelled  when  he  came  ifant  to  wear  them 
again. 

"  After  he  had  oon<niered  his  melandMl]^  he  diverted 
himself  sometimce  vrith  cutting  his  luune  on  the  trees* 
and  the  time  of  his  being  left,  and  continnanee  there.  He 
was  at  first  much  pestered  with  cats  and  rats,  that  bred  ia 
great  numbers,  from  some  of  each  spedes  whieh  had  got 
ashoTb  from  ships  that  put  in  there  to  wood  and  water. 


ashoTb  from  ships  that  put 
I  The  rats  gnawed  his  feet  and  clothes  whilst  adeep.  whidi 
I  obliged  him  to  cherish  the  cats  with  his  goats'  flesh,  ey 
I  which  many  of  them  became  so  tame,  that  they  weuld  be 

about  him  in  hundreds,  and  soon  ddivered  him  flmni  the 

rats. 

self, 

his 
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enpioymeiit  daring  hit  toKtade ;  which,  with  Us 
own  refleetioDt  upon  his  appearance  and  beha- 
nonr,  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  worid  in 
the  asth  number  of  the  *  Englishman.'  His  nar- 
rative,  which  is  worth  preserving,  is  as  follows: 

*«  Under  the  title  of  this  paper,  I  do  not  think 
it  foreign  to  my  design  to  speak  of  a  man  bom 
in  her  Majesty^s  dominions,  and  relate  an  adven- 
ture in  his  life  so  uncommon,  that  it  is  doubtliil 
whether  the  like  has  happened  to  any  other  «f 
the  human  race.  The  person  I  speak  of  is  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  whose  name  is  fiimiliarto  men  of 
curiosity,  from  the  fame  of  his  having  lived  four 
years  and  four  months  alone  in  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  I  had  the  pleasure,  frequently,  to 
converse  with  the  man  soon  after  hla  arrival  in 
England  in  the  year  1711.  It  was  matter  of 
great  enrioeity  to  hear  him,  as  he  is  a  man  ni 
good  sense,  give  an  account  of  the  diiferent  revo- 
lotions  in  Ms  own  mind  in  that  long  solitude. 
When  we  consider  how  painful  absence  from 
company,  for  the  space  of  but  one  evening,  is  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  we  may  have  a. sense 
how  painftd  this  necessary  and  constant  solitude 


of  Ui  ]rottth,  bdng  now  but  thirty  yasi  old,  he  came  at 
last  to  eonqaet  all  the  incomrentonoet  at  his  MUtade,  and 
to  be  Tcxy  easy. 

**  When  hit  clothes  were  worn  oat,  ha  made  himself  a 
coat  and  a  cap  of  goats'  skins,  which  he  stitched  tqoether 
wiA  little  thongs  of  the  same,  that  ha  cut  with  his  luiifc. 
He  had  no  other  needle  but  a  nail;  and  when  his  knife 
was  worn  to  the  back,  he  made  others,  as  well  as  he  oould, 
of  some  iron  hoops  Uiat  were  left  adunre,  wUch  he  beat 
thin,  and  groond  upon  stones.  Having  some  Unen  cloth 
bj  him,  he  sewed  him  some  shirts  with  a  nail,  and  stitched 
them  with  the  wonted  of  his  old  vtocfciogs,  which  he  pulled 
out  oo  purpose.  He  had  his  last  shirt  on  when  we  ibund 
him  on  the  island. 

**  At  his  first  coming  on  board  us,  he  had  so  mudi  ftngot 
his  language,  for  want  of  use,  that  we  could  scarce  un£r* 
staad  him,  for  he  seemed  to  speak  his  words  by  halves. 
We  offered  him  a  dram,  but  he  would  not  touch  it,  haTiag 
drank  nothing  but  water  since  his  being  there ;  and  it  was 
some  time  berore  he  could  relish  our  victuals.  He  oould 
give  us  an  account  of  no  other  product  of  the  island  than 
what  we  have  mentioDed,  except  small  bla^  plums,  which 
are  very  good,  but  hard  to  come  at,  the  trees  whidi  bear 
tliem  growing  on  hlg^  mwintains  and  rocks.  Pimento 
treea  are  plenty  here,  and  we  saw  some  of  them  sixty  foot 
high,  and  about  two  yards  thick,  and  cotton  trees  hig^r, 
and  more  than  tour  fiOhom  round  in  the  stock. 

"  The  dimate  is  so  good  that  the  trees  and  grass  are  ret' 
dant  aU  the  year,  the  winter  lasts  no  longer  than  June  and 
JviT,  and  is  not  then  severe,  there  being  only  a  tmall  frost 
and  a  little  hail,  but  sometimes  great  rains.  The  heat  of 
ibe  summer  is  equally  moderate,  and  there  is  not  much 
thnadcr  or  tempestuous  weather  of  any  sort.  We  saw  no 
veoomoos  or  savage  creature  on  the  island,  nor  an  v  other 
aovt  of  beast,  but  goats,  frc.  as  above  mentioned,  the  first 
of  which  had  been  put  ashore  here  on  purpose  for  a  breed, 
by  Juan  Fernando,  a  Spaniard,  who  settled  there  with  some 
ftmilies  ftn*  a  time,  tUl  the  continent  of  Chili  began  to  sub- 
nnH  to  the  Spaniards ;  which,  being  more  profitaUe,  tempted 
them  to  quit  this  island,  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
gcMid  number  of  people,  and  of  being  made  so  strong  that 
they  could  not  easily  be  dislodged. 

^  Rengrose,  in  his  account  of  Capt  Sharpe's  voyage  and 
other  buccaneers,  mentions  one  who  had  escaped  ashors 
hits%  oat  of  a  ship  which  was  cast  away  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
eosttpany,  and  says  he  lived  five  years  alone  before  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  another  ship  to  carry  him  off.  Captain 
DmnpfiR  talks  of  a  Mosquito  Indian  that  belonged  to  Capt 
Watlio,  who,  beiiw  a  hunting  in  the  woods  when  the  captain 
left  the  island,  uved  tktn  three  years  alone,  and  shifted 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr  Selkirk  did,  till  Captain 
Dampier  came  hither  in  1684  and  carried  him  off.  The 
flrst  ttint  went  ashore  was  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  they 
saluted  one  another^  first,  by  prostrating  themselvos  by 
turns  on  the  ground,  and  then  embracing.  But  whatsver 
there  is  in  these  stones,  that  of  Mr  Selkirk  1  know  to  be 
tnM.''~'\Voopss  Rrgaas's  Voyaob,  p.  123. 


was  to  a  man  bred  a  sailor,  and  ever  accustomed 
to  enjoy  and  suffer,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and 
perform  all  offices  of  life,  in  fellowship  and  com- 
pany. He  was  put  ashore  from  a  leaky  vessel, 
with  the  captain  of  which  he  had  had  an  irrecon- 
cilable difference }  and  he  chose  rather  to  take 
his  &te  in  this  place  than  in  a  crazy  vessel,  under 
a  disagreeable  commander.  His  portion  was  a 
sea-chett,  his  wearing  clothes  aod  bedding,  a  fire- 
look,  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  a  large  quantity  of 
bullets,  a  flint  and  steel,  a  few  pounds  of  tobacco, 
a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a  Bible,  and  other 
books  of  devotion ;  together  with  pieces  that  con- 
cerned navigation,  and  his  mathematical  instru- 
ments. Resentment  against  his  officer,  who  had 
ill-used  him,  made  him  look  forward  on  this 
change  of  life  as  the  more  eligible  one,  till  the 
instant  fai  which  he  saw  the  vessel  pot  off;  at 
which  moment  his  heart  yearned  withm  him,  and 
melted  at  the  parting  with  bis  comrades  and  all 
human  society  at  once.  He  had  in  provisions  for 
the  sustenance  of  life  but  the  quantity  of  two 
meals,  the  island  abounding  only  with  wild  goats, 
cats,  and  rats.  He  judged  it  most  probable  that 
he  should  find  more  immediate  and  easy  relief 
by  finding  shell-fish  on  the  shore,  than  seekin]; 
game  with  his  gun.  He  accordingly  found  great 
quantities  of  turtles,  whose  flesh  is  extremely  de- 
lidoos,  and  of  which  he  frequently  eat  very  plen- 
tifully on  bis  first  arrival,  tOl  it  grew  disagreeable 
to  his  stomach,  except  in  jellies.  The  necessities 
of  hunger  and  thirst  were  his  sreatest  diversion 
from  the  reflections  on  his  lonelv  condition. 
When  those  appetites  were  satisfied,  the  desire 
of  sodetv  was  as  strong  a  call  upon  him,  and  he 
appeared  to  himself  least  necessitous  when  he 
wanted  everything :  for  the  supports  of  his  body 
were  easfly  attained,  but  the  eager  longings  for 
seeing  agiUn  the  face  of  man,  during  the  Interval 
of  cravlnff  bodily  apiietites,  were  hardly  support- 
able.  He  grew  dejected,  languid,  and  melan- 
choly, scarce  able  to  refirain  from  domg  himself 
violence,  till  by  degrees,  by  the  force  of  reason 
and  frequent  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  turning 
his  thoughts  upon  tne  study  of  navigation,  after 
the  space  of  eighteen  months,  he  grew  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  his  condition.  When  he  had  made 
this  conquest,  the  vigour  of  his  health,  disengage- 
ment from  the  world,  a  constant  cheerfiil,  serene 
sky  and  a  temperate  air,  made  his  life  one  conti* 
nnal  feast,  and  his  being  much  more  joyful  than 
it  had  before  been  irksome.  He  now,  taking  de- 
light in  everything,  made  the  hut  in  which  he 
lay  by  ornaments  which  he  cut  down  from  a 
spiscious  wood  on  the  side  of  which  It  was  situ- 
ated, the  most  delicious  bower,  fenned  with  con- 
tinual breeses  and  gentle  aspirations  of  wind,  that 
made  his  repose  after  the  cbace  equal  to  the  most 
sensual  pleasures. 

**  I  forgot  to  observe,  that  during  the  time  of 
his  dissa&faction,  monsters  of  the  deep,  which 
frequently  lay  on  the  shore,  added  to  the  terrors 
oi  his  solitude ;  the  dreadful  bowlings  and  voices 
seemed  too  terrible  to  be  made  for  human  ears ; 
but  upon  the  recovery  of  his  temper,  he  could 
with  pleasure  not  only  hear  their  voices,  but  ap- 
proach the  monsters  themselves  with  great  intre- 
pidity. He  speaks  of  sea  lions,  whose  jaws  and 
tails  were  capable  of  seizing  or  breakbig  Uie  limbs 
of  a  man,  if  lie  approached  them.    But  at  that 
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time  his  spirits  and  life  were  so  high,  that  he 
could  act  so  regularly  and  unconcerned,  that 
merely  from  being  unruffled  in  himself,  he  killed 
them  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable ;  f^r  ob. 
serving  that  though  their  jaws  and  tails  were  so 
terrible,  yet  the  animals  being  mighty  slow  in 
working  themselves  round,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  place  himself  exactly  opposite  to  their  middle, 
and  as  close  to  them  as  possible,  and  he  dis- 
patched them  with  his  hatchet  at  will. 

"  The  precautions  which  he  took  against  want, 
in  case  of  sickness,  was  to  lame  kids  when  very 
young,  so  as  that  they  might  recover  their  health, 
but  never  be  capable  of  speed.  These  he  had  in 
great  numbers  about  his  hut ;  and  as  he  was  him- 
self in  full  vigour,  he  could  take  at  full  speed  the 
swiftest  goat  running  on  a  promontory,  and  never 
failed  of  catching  them,  but  on  a  descent. 

"  His  habitation  was  extremely  pestered  with 
ruts,  which  gnawed  his  clothes  and  feet  when 
sleeping.  To  defend  himself  against  them  he  fed 
and  tamed  numbers  of  young  kitling8,wbo  lay 
about  his  bed  and  preserved  him  from  the  enemy. 
When  his  clothes  were  quite  worn  out,  he  dried 
and  tacked  together  the  skins  of  goats,  with 
which  he  clothed  himself,  and  was  inured  to  pass 
through  woods,  bushes,  and  brambles,  with  as 
much  carelessness  and  precipitance  as  any  other 
animal.  It  happened  once  to  him  that  running 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  made  a  stretch  to 
seize  a  goat,  with  which  under  him  he  fell  down 
a  precipice  and  lay  senseless  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  the  length  of  which  he  measured  by  the 
moon's  growth  since  his  last  observation.  This 
manner  of  life  grew  so  exquisitely  pleasant,  that 
he  never  had  a  moment  heavv  upon  his  hands ; 
his  nights  were  untroubled  and  his  days  joyous, 
from  the  practice  of  temperance  and  exercise. 
It  was  his  manner  to  use  stated  hours  and  places 
for  exercises  of  devotion,  which  he  f/erformed 
aloud,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  faculties  of  speech, 
and  to  utter  himself  with  greater  energy. 

"  When  I  first  saw  him,  I  thought  if  1  had  not 
been  let  into  his  character  and  story,  I  could 
have  discerned  that  he  had  been  much  separated 
from  company  from  his  aspect  and  gesture; 
there  was  a  strong  but  cheerful  seriousness  in 
his  look,  and  a  certain  disregard  to  the  ordinary 
things  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been  sunk  in 
thought.  When  the  ship  which  brought  him  off 
the  island  came  in,  he  received  them  with  the 
greatest  indifference,  with  relation  to  the  prospect 
of  going  off'with  them,  but  with  great  satisfaction 
in  an  opportunity  to  refresh  and  help  them.  The 
man  frequently  bewailed  his  return  to  the  world, 
which  could  not,  he  said,  with  all  its  enjoyments, 
restore  him  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  solitude. 
Though  I  had  frequently  conversed  with  him. 
After  a  few  months*  absence  he  met  me  in  the 
street,  and  though  he  spoke  to  me,  I  could  not 
*ecollcct  that  I  had  seen  him;  familiar  dis- 
course in  this  town  had  taken  oft  the  loneliness 
of  his  aspect,  and  quite  altered  the  air  of  his 
ace. 

*'  This  plain  man's  story  is  a  memorable  exam- 
ple that  he  is  happiest  who  confines  his  want  to 
natural  necessities ;  and  he  that  goes  further  in 
his  desires,  increases  his  want  in  proportion  to 
his  acquisitions;  or  to  use  his  own  expression, 
I  am  now  worth  eight  hundred  pounds,  but  shall 


never  be  so  happy  as  when  I  was  not  worth  a 
farthing."  • 

Such  is  the  story  of  a  man  ^ho  gave  birth  to 
the  far-famed  romance  of  *  Robinson  Crasoe^' 
There  have  been,  indeed,  other  persons  in  a  simi. 
lar  situation,  of  whom  accounts  have  been  given 
by  various  authors,  and  whose  fate  may  have 
suggested  materials  for  fancy  to  work  upon. 
The  story  of  Friday  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  Mosquito  Indian  re- 
lated by  Dampier ;  but  from  a  passage  in  De 
Foe's  *  Serious  Reflections,'  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Selkirk  was  the  hero  upon  whose 
history  the  tale  is  founded.  If  he  furnished  the 
idea,'  however,  this  is  aU  he  can  be  said  to 
have  contributed.  The  details  of  the  story,  its 
varying  incidents  and  engaging  descriptions,  with 
the  useful  reflections  arising  out  of  it,  belong 
wholly  to  the  author.  The  temporary  interest 
excited  by  the  adventures  of  on  ordinary  sea- 
man, whose  tale  of  solitude  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  would  have  subsided  with  his 
day,  and  his  name  be  scarcely  remembered,  but 
for  the  genius  of  De  Foe.  **  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'" 
observes  a  modem  writer,  "Is  a  most  skilful 
romance,  of  which  the  first  idea  indeed  was 
borrowed  from  the  strange  story  of  Alexander 
Selkirk ;  but  in  which  the  whole  arrangement 
and  execution— all  the  filling  up  of  incident,  re- 
flection, and  character— are  truly  and  entirely 
De  Foe's ;  and  the  same  sort  of  criticism  that 
would  diminish  the  credit  of  its  author  would 
produce  the  same  effect  on  the  authors  of  all  the 
celebrated  epic,  and   almost  all  the  celebrated 


*  "The  sequel  of  Selkirk's  life  C9ntains  butfewinddent*. 
As  soon  as  he  had  realised  the  praflta  of  his  cruise  he  r«- 
tumed  to  Laxigo,  his  native  place,  early  in  Uie  spring  of 
1712.  His  parents,  who  were  still  living,  received  hnn 
with  joy  ;  but  his  recluse  habits  induced  him  to  shun  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  he  constructed  a  cave  in  their  garden 
where  he  soukht  repose  in  solitude.  Hatdng  purchased  a 
boat,  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in  fishing,  and  filled 
up  the  intervals  in  solitary  walks.amongst  the  woods  and 
glens  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  these  rambles  he  often 
met  a  young  girl,  Sopliia  Bruce,  seated  alone,  and  tending 
a  single  cow,  the  property  of  her  parents.  Her  lonely  oc- 
cupation and  innocent  looks  soon  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him ;  and  he  watched  her  for  hours  unseen  as  she 
amused  herself  in  gathering  wild  flowrers,  or  chanting  her 
rural  lays.  At  length  he  Joined  her  in  conversation ;  their 
attachment  became  mutual,  and  th^  agreed  to  elope  from 
the  romantic  scenes  of  Scotland  for  the  atmosphere  ofLon- 
don.  From  a  deed  executed  by  him  in  1717,  in  which  he 
conveyed  his  property  to  her,  it  should  seem  that  they  were 
not  married,  as  he  calls  her  his  '  trusty  and  loving  friend 
Sophia  Bruce,  spinster.'  She  is  said  to  have  died  within  a 
year  or 'two  afterwards,  but  from  a  fact  to  be  recorded  pre- 
sently it  is  most  probable  that  Selkirk  deserted  her  and 
returned  again  to  Scotland,  where  an  unfortunate  broil  in 
whi^  he  waa  engaged  having  broujght  him  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  he  avoided  its  consequences  by  re- 
treating to  England,  and  at  this  time  is  said  to  have  visited 
Bristol  and  Liverpool.  Tired  of  an  inactive  life,  he  sgain 
went  to  sea  on  board  his  iiaiest/%  ship  Weymouth,  where 
he  died  some  time  in  the  year  1 723.  He  is  said  to  havelefl 
his  effects  by  will  'to  sundry  loving  female  friends  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  intimacies  during  his  residence 
upon  shore.'  One  of  these,  Frances  Candis,  claiming  to  be 
his  widow,  made  her  appearance  at  Largo  in  1 724,  and  after 
aome  litigation  with  his  relatives  is  said  to  have  recovered 
his  propertv  there.  Another  female,  Sophia  Selcraig,  who 
represented  herself  aa  his  widow,  applied  for  charit>'  to  Um 
Rev.  Samuel  Say,  a  dissenting  minister  in  Westminster. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  Scotchwoman,  and  to  have  had 
three  tmdet  of  the  name  of  Rymer,  all  ministers  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  probable  she  wa.i  the  Sophia 
Bruce  before  mentioned  who  still  survived.  Her  letter  to 
Mr  Say  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  *  Say  Papers/ published 
in  the  '  Monthly  Repoaitoiy/  vol.  v,  p.  531." 
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dramatic  poems  in  the  world.  He  took  no  more 
of  *  RobiDDon  Crusoe '  from  Selkirk's  story  than 
Shakspeare  did  of  *  Macbeth '  and  *  Hamlet  *  from 
the  old  Scotch  and  Danish  chronicles,  orof  *  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet'  from  the  Italian  ballad.***  The 
adTentures  of  Selkirk  had  been  thrown  into  the 
air  in  1712  for  literary  hawks  to  devour,  and 
De  Foe  may  have  caught  common  prey,  which 
be  converted  to  the  uses  of  his  intellect,  and  dis- 
tributed  for  the  purposes  of  his  interest  Thus 
be  may  have  &irly  acquured  the  fundamental  in- 
cident of  Crusoe's  life ;  but  he  did  not  borrow 
the  various  events,  the  useful  moralities,  or  the 
engaging  style.  Few  men  could  write  such  a 
poem,  and  few  Selkirks  could  imitate  so  pathetic 
an  original.  It  was  the  happiness  of  De  Foe 
that,  as  many  writers  have  succeeded  in  relating 
enterprises  by  land,  he  excelled  in  narrating  ad- 
ventures by  sea,  with  such  facilities  of  language, 
such  attractive  varieties,  such  insinuative  in- 
struction, as  have  seldom  been  equalled,  but 
never  surpassed. 

Long  after  the  publication  of  <  Crusoe,*  an  idle 
tale  got  abroad  in  the  world,  that  was  calculated 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  author;  and 
having  passed  through  many  hands,  has  obtained 
more  credit  than  it  was  ever  entitled  to.  The 
story  is  this :  that  Selkirk  continued  to  keep  a 
diary,  from  which  he  drew  up  a  narrative  of  his 
adventures,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  De 
Foe  to  be  rendered  fit  for  publication ;  but  after 
purloining  the  contents,  he  returned  it  to  the 
writer  as  an  unsaleable  commodity.  To  atone 
for  the  injustice,  it  is  further,  said  that  he  divided 
the  profits  with  Selkirk.  As  there  is  no  sort  of 
evidence  for  this  story,  it  may  be  safely  rejected 
without  argument.  Certain  it  is  that  the  most 
diligent  inquiries  have  not  produced  a  single  fact 
to  prove  that  De  Foe  was  ever  in  possession  of  a 
single  paper  belonging  to  Selkirk ;  and  how 
could  they  ?  for  Selkirk  had  none  to  communi- 
cate. As  he  had  i^ither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper 
upon  the  island,  he  could  keep  no  jouilial.  It 
appears  from  Rogers  that  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
language  during  his  solitude ;  and  others  agree 
that  what  he  recovered  of  it  aflerwarda  was 
scarcely  iotelligible.  It  is,  therefore,  without  the 
range  of  probability,  that  an  unlettered  man,  who 
had  spent  so  many  years  at  sea,  add  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  hi  a  state  of  seclusion  from 
society,  should  find  the  use  of  his  pen  so  sud- 
denly  as  this  story  supposes.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Selkirk  told  all  he  had  to  communi- 
catc,  first  to  Rogers,  and  afterwards  to  Steele, 
who  had  several  conversations  with  him,  and 
elicited  only  the  same  facts  that  he  had  told  be- 
fore, but  deriving  a  superior  interest  from  his 
own  mode  of  relating  them.  Had  Selkirk  po8< 
seated  any  papers,  he  could  have  been  at  no  loss 
for  assistance  in  making  them  public  long  before 
th^  appearance  of  <  Crusoe,*  when  his  story  had 
ceased  to  excite  attention.  Besides,  a  circum- 
stance 80  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  De  Foe 
would  not  have  been  so  long  concealed,  for  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  until  nearly  forty  yean  iiterwards. 
His  enemies,  always  upon  the  alert,  would  not 
have  fiiiled  to  Avail  themselves  of  so  strong  a 
point  against  htm ;  nor  would  it  have  escaped 
Gildon,  who  collected  all  the  scandal  that  was 


afloat  agaiast  De  Foe  when  he  attacked  •  Cm- 
soe.'  So  far  from  any  charge  of  plagiarism,  he 
represents  Robinson  Crusoe  and  bis  man  Friday 
as  the  airy  phantoms  of  the  writer's  brain.  He 
says,  "  that  the  story  was  feigned,  that  it  was  all 
a  romance ;  that  there  never  was  any  such  man, 
or  place,  or  circumstances  in  any  man's  liie ;  that 
it  was  formed  and  embellished  by  invention  to 
impose  upon  the  world."  This  was  an  objection 
which  De  Foe  found  it  more  difficult  to  answer 
than  the  above  seandal,  which  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  notice  had  it  been  propagated  in  his  life- 
time. No  one  who  reads  his  *  Essay  upon  Ho- 
nesty,' in  the  *  Serious  Reflections,'  published  a 
vear  afterwards,  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
he  was  capable  of  lending  himself  to  a  transac- 
tion like  tne  one  so  wantonly  attributed  to  him. 
It  may  have  bean  often  observed,  that  the  most 
groundless  calumnies,  when  frequently  repeated, 
acquire  a  certain  credit  which  indisposes  mankind 
for  further  inquiry.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  sur- 
mounting early  prepossessions,  which  sicqoire  a 
tenacity  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  truth. 
That  which  has  been  often  told  we  readily  believe, 
giving  less  heed  to  the  contradiction  of  a  story 
than  to  an  early  impression  in  its  favour.  It  is 
surely  high  time  to  divest  ourselves  of  this  pre- 
judice, and  to  discard  reports'  that  have  no  solid 
foundation  to  rest  upon.  Envy  and  malice  may 
blast  the  fairest  reputation,  and  they  hurled  their 
shots  without  mercy  at  De  Foe ;  but  if  this  had 
not  been  a  tale  of  after-times  we  might  have  been 
well  auured,  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  he  who  could  inculcate  the  moral  les- 
sons so  seriously  enforced  in  '  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
was  not  the  man  to  commit  a  deliberate  act  of 
injustice.* 

The  spirit  of  detraction,  ever  active  in  assail- 


•  Fret  to  Caddl's  edit  of  '  RoUmon  Crusoe.' 


•  The  Hat  writer  who  appean  to  have  given  currency  to 
this  tale  of  ahmder  was  Eonck,  in  hit '  Naval  Hiatoiy,'  pub- 
lished in  1757 ;  but  he  alTes  no  authority,  and  his  account 
earrin  its  own  eonftitatton.    Watson  repeated  the  story  in    j 
his  *  History  of  Halifax,'  1775,  as  did  Dr  Beattie  in  his 
'  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical/  1789.    It  is  to  be  re-    i 
gretted  that  a  writer  so  justly  respected  should  have  given    I 
sanction  to  the  calumny,  for  people  are  too  often  misled  bv 
the  authority  of  names.    His  version  of  the  story,  which 
has  its  variations,  is  as  follows :— "Selkirk  was  advised  to 

St  his  story  putin  writing  and  published.  Being  illiterate 
mself,  he  told  everything  he  could  remember  to  Daniel 
De  Foe,  a  professed  author  of  considerable  note,  who,  in-  I 
stead  of  doing  Justice  to  the  poor  man,  is  said  to  have  ap- 
plied these  materials  to  his  own  use,  by  making  them  the  { 
groundwork  of '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  which  he  soon  after  pub-  ; 
usbed,  and  whidi  being  very  popular  brought  him  a  good 
deal  of  money.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  De  Foe  shared 
the  profits  or  this  publication  with  the  poor  seaman,  for 
there  is  an  air  of  humanity  in  it  which  one  covld  not  expect 
from  an  author  who  is  an  arrant  cheat.  In  the  pre&ee  to 
his  second  volume  he  speaks  feelinglv  enoush  ai  the  harm 
done  him  by  those  who  had  abridged  the  first  in  order  to 
reduce  the  price."  Upon  this,  Dr  Beattie  raises  a  very  na- 
tural question,  which  might  go  far  to  reftate  this  hearsay 
story.  "  Is  it  to  be  imagined,-  savs  he,  "  that  any  man  of 
common  prudence  would  talk  in  ttiis  way,  if  he  were  con- 
scious that  he  himself  might  be  proved  guilty  of  that  very 
dishonesty  which  he  so  severely  condemns?"  Dr  Towers 
very  appR>priately  remarks,  "  It  certainly  would  have  been 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  De  Foe  should  have  talked  in 
the  manner  he  did  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  that  with  which 
he  was  charged.  But  the  foot  appears  to  have  been  that  i 
the  charge  against  De  Foe  of  having  taken  his  book  firom  > 
Selkirk's  manuscripts,  or  from  communications  of  any  kind 
made  by  Selkirk,  was  wholly  groundless,  and  of  which  he 
had  himself  nerer  heard ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  least 
hint  of  any  such  accusation  against  him  was  ever  published 
during  his  lifetime."  The  chaigo  was  again  revived  in  the 
<  GenUeman's  Magasine'  for  1787  and  1788,  and  accamp»- 
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ing  the  reputatioa  of  De  Foe,  attempted  other 
means  to  despoil  him  of  his  literary  honours. 
Singular  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was  even  gravely 
asserted  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  *  Robinson 
Crusoe.*  By  some  it  was  ascribed  to  Arthbuth- 
not,*  by  others  to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.t  To 
refute  these  extravagant  tales  would  be  super- 
fluous ;  the  only  surprising  matter  is,  that  they 
should  ever  have  found  any  implicit  believers. 

The  welUestablished  reputation  of  *  Robinson 
Crusoe'  has  attached  a  degree  of  interest  to  every 
fiict  connected  with  its  history.  £ven  so  minute 
a  circumstance  as  the  place  where  it  was  written 
has  not  escaped  inquiry,  and  various  are  the 
opinions  that  have  been  started  upon  the  subject 
Watson,  in  his  *  History  of  HaliCaz,*  assigns  it  to 
a  house  in  the  back  lane  of  that  town,  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Rose  and  Crown,  where  he  tells 
us  De  Foe  resided  when  he  was  forced  to  abscond 
for  his  political  writings.  But  he  had  now  done 
with  politics,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  go- 
vernment. A  writer  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
line'  says  it  was  written  at  Gateshead,  iu  the 
county  of  Durham ;  and  there  is  a  story  in  the 
*  Economist,'  which  has  been  transcribed  into  se- 
veral provincial  papers,  transferring  the  place  to 
an  alley  in  Whitechapel.^  Widely  diiTering  from 
these  authorities,  a  correspondent  observes  that 


Died  bj  other  iniiitak»w.    It  is  to  be  resetted  that  so  im- 

Krtant  a  work  as  the  '  EncyclopaKlia  Britannlca'  should 
Te  propagated  the  tale.  The  latest  aathor  who  has 
adopted  it  was  Mr  Isaac  Jamee  io  his  account  of  Selkirk, 
but  the  present  writer  had  the  satisfkction  to  hear  him  give 
up  the  story  as  void  of  foundation.  The  writers  who  luive 
rejected  it,  after  deliberate  investigation,  are  Dr  Towers,  in 
the  *  Biographia  Britannlca ;'  Mr  Chalmers,  in  his  '  Life  of 
De  Foe ;  Captain  Buney,  in  tho  fourth  volume  of  his 
'  Voyages  and  Discoveries ;'  Mr  D'Israeli,  in  the  third  vo- 
hime  of  his  '  Curiosities  of  Literature ;'  and  Mr  Howell,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Selkirk.'  To  these  may  be  added  the  authors 
of  the  preftces  to  Cadell's  and  Mawman's  editions  of  *  Ro- 
binson Crusoe.'  The  reasonings  of  these  writers,  with  what 
has  been  advanced  in  this  work,  will,  it  is  hoped,  set  this 
matter  finally  at  rest. 

•  The  auUkor  of  Arbuthnot's  life,  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  'Biographia  Britannlca,'  says,  "The  Doctor  shared  the 
like  fortune  with  his  firiends  Pope  and  Swift,  in  having  se- 
veral bnts  illegitimately  fiithered  upon  him,  among  traich 
the  famous  romance  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  is  worui  men- 
tioning." He  adds  in  a  note,  "  This  romance  was  written 
in  so  natural  a  manner,  and  with  so  many  incidents,  that 
it  was  Judged  for  some  time  to  be  a  true  story.  It  was  the 
delectable  oApring  of  the  teeming  brain  of  Daniel  De  Foe, 
a  writer  famous  in  his  generation  for  politics  and  poetry, 
especially  the  former. 

t  In  the  '  Gentleman's  Magaaine'  for  March,  1788,  is  the 
following  communication  of  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
signs  himself  W.  W.,  and  dates  horn  Dublin,  Feb.  25  :— 
"In  the  ooune  of  a  late  conversation  with  a  noUeman  of 
the  first  coxuequence  and  information  in  this  kingdom,  he 
assured  me  that  Mr  Bei^amin  Uolloway,  of  Middleton 
Stony,  assured  him  some  time  ago  that  he  knew,  for  fact, 
that  the  celebrated  romance  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  was 
really  written  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  when  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London ;  that  his  lordship  gave  the  manuscript 
to  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  fVequently  visited  him  during  his 
confinement,  and  that  De  Foe,  having  afterwards  added  the 
second  volume,  published  the  whole  as  his  own  production. 
This  anecdote  I  would  not  venture  to  send  to  your  valuable 
magasine  if  I  did  net  think  my  information  good,  and  ima- 
gine it  might  be  acceptable  to  your  numerous  readers, 
notwithstandhig  the  work  has  heretofore  been  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  latter." 

}  This  idle  story  is  at  follows :— "  In  the  centre  of  White- 
chapel  market  is  a  little  dirty  alley,  called  Harrow  alley, 
opposite  to  which  is  a  halr-dressei^s  shop,  kept  by  Mr  Lun- 
sun.  In  this  house,  above  UO  years  ago,  dwelt  that  prince 
of  wits  and  excellent  man,  Daniel  De  Foe ;  here  he  wrote 
that  mucli-read  and  excellent  moral  work,  *  Robinson  Cru- 
soe,' and  here  he  wrote  a  memorable  melancholy  Journal 
of  Uie  plague  in  London,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.'" 


the  honour  appertains  to  the  village  of  Hartley, 
in  Kent*  It  seems  most  probable  that  De  Foe 
wrote  ft  in  his  retirement  at  SU^e  NewiDg;ton, 
where  he  resided  during  the  principal  part  of  this 
reign,  in  a  large  white  house,  rebuilt  by  himself^ 
and  still  standing  in  Church  street  In  Gitdon's 
libel,  before  mentioned,  the  scene  of  the  dialogue 
is  laid  in  a  field  at  Stoke  Newiogton,  when  De 
Foe  is  supposed  to  be  upon  his  return  home. 
This  seems  conclusive  upon  the  subject.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  reoords  of  that  parish,  that  upoo 
the  10th  of  April,  1721,  being  Easter  Monday, 
he  paid  a  fine  of  10/.  to  be  excused  from  servlog 
parochial  offices. 

More  than  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  the 
first  publication  of  this  charming  work,  bat  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  interest.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, no  work  has  been  so  often  printed,  nor 
so  extensively  read;  and  the  solid  foundatloo 
upon  which  its  popularity  is  built  will  continue 
to  maintain  it  so  long  as  the  language  existi. 
UnUl  of  late  years,  if  we  except  the  early  edi- 
tions, which  are  respectably  printed,  it  has  walked 
abroad  only  in  a  homely  dress,  and  most  fre- 
quently in  vile  abridgments.  The  first  attempti 
to  press  the  fine  arts  into  its  service  was  made  at 
the  Logographic  press,  by  the  late  Mr  John  Wal- 
ter, who  published,  in  1790,  *  A  Selection  froia 
the  Works  of  Daniel  De  Foe,*  in  three  volumes, 
octavo.  The  third  volume  comprises  the  *  Se- 
rious Reflections,*  the  *  True  Horn  Englishman,' 
and  the  political  dissertation  entitled  '  The  Origi- 
nal Power  of  the  People  of  England.'  The  other 
volumes  were  accompanied  by  four  beautiful  ea- 
gravings,  executed  by  Pollard,  illustrative  of 
events  in  the  story  of  *  Csusoe.'  In  an  adver- 
tisement written  by  the  late  Mr  William  Coombe, 
it  is  justly  observed,  **  Few  writers  have  sufiered 
more  severely  by  abridgers  than  Mr  Daniel  De 
Foe.  These  lawless  banditti,  who  are  constantly 
employed  in  making  predatory  incursions  intotbe 
territories  of  genius,  have  ravaged  his  most  cele- 
brated work,  *  The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe,' with  a  barbarous  and  indiscriminating  fero- 
city. Not  content  with  constantly  ushering  it 
into  the  world  in  a  garb  more  worthv  of  a  Grub 
street  production  than  a  work  on  which  the  great 
Rousseau  has  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums, 
they  have  modernized  it,—  that  is,  divested  it  of 
its  rimplidty,  struck  out  everything  moral,  oseful, 
and  impressive,  presenting  nothing  but  a  bare  ex- 
terior ;  totally  rejecting  those  excellent  philoso- 
phical and  religious  applications  everywhere 
interwoven  with  the  story.  To  restore  to  our 
author  what  has  been  thus  unjustly  ravished  from 
him,  and  to  give  his  principal  productions  thst 


*  The  late  William  Titfinrd,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
dated  Jane  31, 1822,  writes  thus :—"  I  was  bom  at  Cran- 
brook,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  1 752 ;  my  father  at  Hawkhunt, 
four  miles  from  Cranbrook,  1717.  Hartley  is  now  a  tcit 
small  village,  being  about  half-way  between  Craabrocik  uA 
Hawkhurst;  moet  of  the  houses  now  standing  have  been 
built  in  my  remembrance.  In  this  valley  is  a  small  pub- 
lic house,  standing  by  itself,  the  sisn  the  Duke  William's 
Head.  Sixty  years  ago,  my  father  having  occasion  to  stop 
there  with  me,  he  informed  me,  pointing  to  a  baek  cham- 
ber over  a  washhouse,  and  said,  '  In  that  room  Daniel  Do 
Foe  wrote  "Robinson  Crusoe."'  He  said  De  Foe  had 
offended  government,  and  was  concealed  in  that  house 
many  months.  Before  the  turnpike  road  was  made  it  was 
quite  impassable  in  winter  for  any  curiage,  and  with  diffi- 
culty for  horses,  and  was  well  calculated  tor  private  con- 
ceaunent." 
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mpectable  appearance  bo  justly  their  doe,  has 
been  the  chief  object  in  pnblishing  this  selec- 
tion." 

The  next  edition  deserving  of  notice  is  that 
by  Mr  Stockdale,  published  also  in  1790,  in  two 
volomes  octavo,  and  embellished  with  a  number 
of  good  engravinn.  To  this  woi^  was  prefixed 
Mr  Chalmers*  Lue  of  De  Foe,  considerably  en- 
larged from  the  '  History  of  the  Union,'  and  some 
copies  were  then  thrown  oiT  for  separate  distri- 
bution. The  admirers  of  De  Foe  were  under 
considerable  obligations  to  Mr  Chalmers  for  this 
acceptable  addition  to  his  work.  The  *  Aca- 
demic Edition,'  published  in  1815,  by  Joseph 
Mawman,  in  one  large  volume  octavo,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  large  body  of  notes,  illustrating 
the  geographical  and  nautical  parts  of  the  work, 
and  coffipfled  by  the  hydrographer  of  the  '  Naval 
Chronicle.'  It  has  an  original  prelkce,  and  is 
aooompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  wood* 
cuts  of  natural  historj't  but  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  the  work  is  inferior  to  its  other  merits. 
In  point  of  exterior  embellishment,  no  former 
edition  of  this  enchanting  work  can  compete  with 
that  issued  by  Messrs  Cadell  and  Davies,  in  1820, 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  with  twenty-two  exqui- 
site Koe  engravings,  executed  by  Heath,  from 
drawings  by  Stothaid.  With  these  the  paper 
and  typographv  are  in  good  keeping,  and  altoge- 
ther exhibit '  Crusoe*  in  his  gayest  clothing.  It 
Is  accompanied  by  a  new  life  of  the  author,  writ- 
ten with  superior  taste  and  discrimination,  but 
exhibiting  no  new  facts  in  his  history. 

*  Robinson  Crusoe*  has }  ielded  as  much  delight 
to  foreigners  as  to  the  people  in  whose  language 
it  was  written.  Upon  its  first  appearance  It  was 
translated  Into  French,  and  by  that  means  be- 
came known  to  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
A  very  neat  edition  in  that  language,  with  a  se- 
ries of  beantiftil  engravings  bv  Picart,  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  in  three  thick  volumes  12mo,  in 
1720  and  1721.  It  comprised  the  *  Serious  Re- 
iiections,'  and  had  the  origio&l  prefaces  in  com- 
mendation of  the  work.  Since  then  it  has  been 
often  printed  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  has  bad  a  powerfot  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation.  That  it  should  have 
found  admirers  in  a  country  that  produced  the 
renowned  adventures  of  '  Don  Quixote*  is  not 
surprising;  nor  that  it  should  have  become  ob- 
noxiotts  to  those  censors  of  literature,  the  Fathers 
of  the  Inquisition,  who  inserted  it  hi  tbeh*  list  of 
prohibited  books  hi  1756.  There  is  one  French 
version  in  two  vols.  4to.,  by  the  Duchess  Dowa- 
ger de  Luynes,  who  not  only  translated  but 
printed  the  work  with  her  own  hands.  A  trans- 
lation into  Arabic  was  published  at  Malta  in 
1885 ;  and  there  is  a  version  of  it  in  the  Arme- 
nian language,  rendered  by  Mines  de  Medici,  and 
published  at  Venice  in  1817.  The  two  latter  are 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  « although 
abounding  in  all  the  prejudices  of  his  country* 
men,  even  in  those  confined  to  the  humbler 
orders,  the  nationality  of  De  Foe*s  opinions 
formed  no  obstacle  to  bis  receptfon  abroad ;  be- 
cause it  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
oflTect  of  his  broad  and  sure  pictures  of  human 
nature;  his  unfailing  appeals  to  the  elemental 
workii^  of  the  human  mind ;  his  mastery  over 


the  universal  passions ;  the  sagacity,  finally,  and 
the  deep  wisdom  of  those  views  of  human  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  which  in  *  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
more  successfully  than  in  any  production  of  the 
same  captivating  species,  are  made  to  display 
themselves  in  the  apparenUy  artiess  concatena- 
tion of  the  Incidents  of  a  fictitious  narrative,  and 
the  development  of  one  Imaginary  individual's 
mind.'**  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
history  of  the  work  is  the  acceptance  it  met  with 
from  the  Arabs,  whose  literature  is  rich  in  works 
of  fiction,  the  beauties  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  an  European.  The  enterprising 
traveller,  John  Lewis  Burckhardt,  during  his 
residence  in  Syria,  amused  himself  by  translating 
*  Robinson  Crusoe  *  into  the  Arabic,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  acquaintance  with  the  language.! 
'*  While  he  was  composing  it,  he  used  to  read 
passages  of  his  work  to  his  Arab  friends,  when 
they  came  to  sit  at  his  gate  in  the  cool  hours  of 
evenioir:  and  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
ignorant  of  them,  says  he,  expressed  great  delight 
and  admiration.  The  most  bigotted  lovers  of 
Oriental  literature  could  not  help  confessing,  that 
the  Frankish  story-teller  had  aflbrded  them  as 
much  amusement  as  the  historian  of  Stnbad, 
without  ever  having  recourse  to  anything  in  the 
smallest  degree  improbable,  and  without  ever 
writing  one  sentence  less  pregnant  with  iustruc 
tionthan  amusement. '*| 

That  a  work  of  so  much  celebrity,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  please  the  taste  of  a  numerous  dass 
of  readers,  should  meet  with  hnitations,  was  to 
be  expected.  It  is  computed  that  within  forty 
years  after  its  first  publication,  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  dilTerent  'Robinsons'  appeared,  b^ 
sides  fifteen  imitations  in  which  other  titles  were 
used.  The  first  rival  of  the  latter  description 
was  *  The  Hermit :  or  the  unparalleled  Suffer, 
ings  and  surprising  Adventures  of  Mr  Philip 
Quarll,  an  Englishman,  &c.  1727.  8vo;*  a 
work  characterised  by  Dr  Beattie  as  a  paltry 
imitation  of '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 

Of  the  imitations  of  the  work,  with  the  same 
title,  the  best,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Campe,  who, 
taking  some  hints  from  Rousseau,  composed  a 
story  upon  the  model  of  De  Foe's  romance,  in 
which  he  professed  to  develope  the  resources  of 
nature  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been  done 
by  the  original  writer.  His  work  Is  cast  in  dia- 
logues,  and  split  into  portions,  adapted  to  evening 
conversations.  One  object  of  the  writer  was,  to 
expunge  from  it  everything  oifensive  to  Catholics, 
that  it  might  receive  no  obstruction  from  persons 
whose  tenacity  might  lead  them  to  reject  it  upon 
that  account  It  has  accordingly  been  popular 
upon  the  continent,  and  translated  into  most  of 
its  languages,  that  of  Spain  amongst  the  rest;  it 


•  Praf  to  CadeU's  mL  L 

t  Writing  ftom  Akppo,  July  S.  1810,  h«  Myt,  "I  Iutb 
tar  Mnne  time  pMt  been  eogiind  in  an  Arabic  exerdae, 
which  hu  proved  of  great  utility  to  me ;  it  is  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  well-known  novel  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe ' 
Into  an  Arabian  tale,  adapted  to  Eastern  taste  and  man- 
ners. A  young  Frank,  bom  at  Aleppo,  who  speaks  Arabic 
like  a  native,  but  who  neither  reads  nor  writes  it,  has  been 
my  assistant  in-the  undertaking.  I  take  the  libertv  of 
sending  you  here  enclosed  a  copy  of  this  travestied  *  Robin- 
son/ or  as  I  call  the  book  in  Arabic,  '  Dur  el  Bafcur,  the 
Pearlof  the  Seas.'"— BuacKHAaoT's  Teavsls  im  Nubia, 

^X  Pnt  to  CadeU's  ed.  iiu 
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being  the  only  venion  of '  Crusoe '  that  is  allowed 
to  circulate  in  that  country.*  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  which  has  been  often  printed 
under  the  title  of  *  The  New  Robhison  Crusoe/ 
which  has  been  likewise  altered;  the  colloquy 
being  dropped,  and  the  story  thrown  into  a  con- 
tinued narrative.  Of  late  years,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  render  it  a  class-book  for  schools, 
both  upon  the  continent  and  in  England.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  turned  into  Latin  by  Professor 
Goflaux,  chiefly  from  Campe's  work.  The  diffi- 
culty of  such  an  undertaking  must  be  very  ap- 
parent, bat  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  executed ; 
the  style  is  pure,  neat,  and  simple ;  and  the  sub- 
ject being  attractive,  it  is  calculated  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  young  during  the  hours  of 


•  It  to  entiUcd,  '£1  Kuevo  Rotaiiiaon,  Hiatoria  Moral, 
Redadda  a  Dialogo  para  instrucdon  ▼  entreteninwnto  de 
Ninno«  y  Jdrenes  de  ambos  lexte :  Eacrita  recentimente 
en  Aleman  For  el  Sennor  Campe,  Traducida  al  Ingles,  al 
Italiano,  y  al  Frances,  y  de  tete  al  Castellaao  con  Taziaa 
correccionea.  For  D.  Tomas  De  Yxiarte.  Con  las  Licen- 
das  Necesazias.  £n  Madrid :  £n  la  Imprenta  de  Benito 
Cano.  Ano  de  1789.'  2  torn.  l2mo.  Cuts.  Yriarie,  the 
translator,  prefixed  an  original  prefiice,  in  which  he 
claimed  for  his  countrymen  the  honour  of  ftimJahing  the 
model  for  this  ingenious  work.  The  story  is  that  of  Peter 
Serrano,  who  lived  seven  years  on  a  sandy  island  upon  the 
coast  of  Peru,  the  particulars  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Royal  Commentaries  of  Oardlaaso  De  La  Vega,  firom 
which  work  he  produow  an  extract  to  justify  his  ooqjoo* 
tuxe. 


recreation.  Another  imitation  in  the  French 
language,  in  which  the  hero  is  a  Frenchman,  was 
published  in  Switzerland,  under  the  following 
title :  '  La  Robinson  Fran^ais  ou  I'bistoire  d*une 
Famille  Francoise  habitant  une  islee  de  la  mer 
du  sod.' 

Like  most  of  its  fellows,  it  is  made  up  of 
imaginary  Toyages  and  marvellous  adventures. 
But,  instead  of  making  its  hero  a  solitary  being 
upon  a  desert  island,  whither  he  arrived  through 
hair-breadth  escapes^  it  places  him  upon  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  spot,  finds  him  a  partner,  and  peo- 
ples the  island  with  his  progeny.  The  morality 
of  the  work,  however,  is  strictly  attended  to,  and 
it  is  in  some  respects  an  agreeable  performance. 
Amongst  the  varieties  of  the  French  press,  is  ao 
edition  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe,*  with  an  interlineary 
translation  by  Mad.  Montmorency  Lavale,  printed 
at  her  own  house,  in  two  volumes  octavo.  It 
bears  the  following  title:  *La  Vie,  et  les  trcs 
surprennantes  Aventures  de  Robinson  Crusoe,  en 
Anglais.  Avec  la  Traduction  Francaise  inter- 
lineaire.  Par  G.  E.  J.  M.  L.  2  tom.  a  Dam- 
pierre.  1797'  It  is  said  that  only  twenty.five 
copies  were  printed  of  this  work,  all  upon  fine 
Dutch  writing-paper. 

The  last  edition  of  thb  work  in  French  has 
juat  made  its  appearance,  profusely  illustrated. 

W.  H. 
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If  ever  the  story  of  any  private  man's  adventares  in  the  world  were  worth  making 
pablie,  and  were  acceptable  when  published,  the  Editor  of  this  account  thinks  this  wiU 
be  so. 

The  wonders  of  this  man's  life  exceed  all  that  (he  thinks)  is  to  be  found  extant ; 
Uie  life  of  one  man  being  scarce  capable  of  a  greater  variety. 

The  stoiy  is  told  with  modesty,  with  seriousness,  and  with  a  religious  application  of 
events  to  the  uses  to  which  wise  men  always  apply  them,  viz.  to  the  instruction  of  others 
by  this  example,  and  to  justify  and  honour  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  all  the  variety 
of  our  circumstances,  let  them  happen  how  they  will. 

The  Editor  believes  the  thing  to  be  a  just  history  of  fact ;  neither  is  there  any 
appearance  of  fiction  in  it ;  and  however  thinks,  because  all  such  things  are  disputed, 
that  the  improvement  of  it,  as  well  to  the  diversion  as  to  the  instruction  of  the  reader, 
will  be  the  same  ;  and  as  such,  he  thinks,  without  farther  compliment  to  the  world,  he 
does  them  a  great  service  in  the  publication. 
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THE  ADVENTURES 


OF 


ROBINSON    CRUSOE. 


I  WAS  born  in  the  year  1682,  in  the  city  of  York, 
of  a  good  family,  though  not  of  that  country,  my 
father  bei^g  a  foreigner  of  Bremen,  who  settled 
first  at  Hull.  He  got  a  good  estate  by  merchan- 
dise, and  leaving  off  his  trade,  lived  forwards  at 
York,  from  whence  he  had  married  my  mother, 
whose  relations  were  named  Robinson,  a  very 
good  family  in  that  couutry,  and  from  whom  I 
was  called  Robinson  Kreutznaer;  but  by  th6 
usual  corruption  of  words  in  England,  we  are 'now 
called,  nay  we  call  ourselves,  and  write  our  name 
Crusoe,  and  so  my  companions  always  called 
me. 

I  had  two  elder  brothers,  one  of  which  was 
lieutenant  colonel  to  an  English  regiment  of  foot 
in  Flanders,  formerly  commanded  by  the  famous 
Colonel  Lockhart,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
near  Dunkirk  against  the  Spaniards ;  what  be- 
came of  my  second  brother  1  never  knew,  any 
more  than  my  father  or  mother  did  know  what 
was  become  of  me. 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred 
to  any  trade,  mv  head  began  to  be  filled  very 
early  with  rambling  thoughts.  My  fsther,  who 
was  very  ancient,  had  given  me  a  competent 
share  of  learning,  as  for  as  house  education  and  a 
country  free-school  generally  go,  and  designed  me 
for  the  law ;  but  1  would  be  satesfied  with  nothing 
but  going  to  sea,  and  my  inclination  to  this  led 
me  so  strongly  against  the  will,  nay  the  com- 
mands of  my  father,  and  against  all  the  entreaties 
and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other  friends, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in  that 
propenston  of  nature  tending  directly  to  the  life 
of  misery  which  was  to  befal  me. 

My  fiither,  a  wise  and  grave  man,  gave  me  se- 
rioua  and  excellent  counsel  against  what  he  fore- 
saw was  my  design.  He  called  me  one  morning 
into  his  chamber,  where  he  was  confined  by  the 
gouty  and  expostulated  very  warmly  with  me  upon 
this  subject :  he  asked  me  what  reasons  more 
than  a  mere  wandering  inclination  I  had  for  leav- 
ing my  fiither's  house  and  my  native  country, 
where  I  nught  be  well  introduced,  and  had  a  pros- 
pect of  raising  my  fortuoe  by  application  and  in- 
dustry, with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He  told 
me  H  was  for  men  of  desperate  fortunes  on  one 
hand,  or  of  aspiring,  superior  fortunes  on  the 
c»ther,  who  went  abroad  upon  adventures,  to  rise 
by  enterprise,  and  make  themselves  famous  in 
undertakings  of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road ; 


that  these  things  were  all  either  too  far  above 
me,  or  too  far  below  me;  that  mine  was  the 
middle  state,  or  what  might  be  called  the  upper 
station  of  low  life,  which  he  had  found  by  long 
experience  was  the  best  state  in  the  world,  the 
most  suited  to  human  happiness,  not  exposed  to 
the  miseries  and  hardships,  the  labour  and  sufTer- 
ings  of  the  mechanic  part  of  mankind,  and  not 
embarrassed  with  the  pride,  luxury,  ambition, 
and  envy  of  the  upper  part  of  mankind.  He  told 
me  1  might  judge  of  the  happiness  of  this  state  bv 
this  one  thing,  vis.,  that  this  was  the  state  of  life 
which  all  other  people  envied ;  that  kings  have 
frequently  lamented  the  miserable  consequences 
of  being  bom  to  great  things,  and  wish  they  had 
been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  two  extremes, 
between  the  mean  and  the  great ;  that  the  wise 
man  gave  his  testimony  to  this  as  the  just  stan- 
dard  of  true  felicity,  when  he  prayed  to  have 
neither  poverty  or  riches. 

He  bid  me  observe  it,  and  I  should  always  find 
that  the  calamities  of  life  were  shared  among  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind ;  but  that  the 
middle  station  had  the  fewest  disasters,  and  was 
not  exposed  to  so  many  vicissitudes  as  the  higher 
or  lower  part  of  mankind ;  nay,  they  were  not 
subjected  to  so  many  distempers  and  uneasi. 
nesses  either  of  body  or  mind,  as  those  were,  who 
by  vicious  living,  luxury,  and  extravagancies  on 
one  hand,  or  by  hard  labour,  want  of  necessaries, 
and  mean  or  insufficient  diet  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  distempers  upon  themselves  by  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  way  of  Hving;  that  the 
middle  station  of  life  was  calculated  for  all  kind 
of  virtues  and  all  kind  of  enjoyments ;  that  peace 
and  plenty  were  the  handmaids  of  a  middle 
fortune;  that  temperance,  moderation,  quiet- 
ness, health,  society,  all  agreeable  diversions,  and 
all  desirable  pleasures,  were  the  blessings  atten- 
ding the  middle  station  of  life:  that  this  way 
men  went  silently  and  smoothly  through  the 
world,  and  comfortably  out  of  it,  not  embarrassed 
with  the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head,  not 
sold  to  the  life  of  slavery  for  daily  bread,  or 
harrassed  with  perplexed  circumstances,  which 
rob  the  soul  of  peace,  and  the  body  of  rest ;  not 
enraged  with  the  passion  of  envy,  or  secret  burn- 
ing lust  of  ambition  for  great  things ;  but  in  easy 
circumstances  sliding  gently  through  the  world, 
and  sensibly  tasting  the  sweets  of  living,  without 
the  bitter  feeling  that  they  are  happy,  and  learn- 
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hag  by  every  day's  experience  to  kDOw  it  more 
geniibly. 

After  this,  be  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  not  to  play  the  young 
man,  not  to  precipitate  myself  into  miseries 
which  nature  and  the  station  of  life  I  was  bom 
in  seemed  to  have  provided  against ;  that  I  was 
under  no  necessity  of  seeking  my  bread ;  that  he 
would  do  well  for  me,  and  endeavour  to  enter 
me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life  which  he  had 
been  just  recommending  to  me;  and  that  if  I 
was  not  very  easy  and  happy  in  the  world,  it 
must  be  my  mere  fate  or  fault  that  must  hinder 
it,  and'  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  answer 
for,  having  thus  discharged  his  duty  in  warning 
me  against  measures  which  he  knew  would  be  to 
my  Imrt :  in  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do  very 
kind  things  for  me  if  I  would  stay  and  settle  at 
home  as  he  directed,  so  he  would  not  have  so 
much  hand  in  my  misfortunes,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  go  away :  and  to  close  all,  he 
told  me  I  had  my  elder  brother  for  an  example, 
to  whom  he  had  used  the  same  earnest  persua- 
sions to  keep  him  from  going  hito  the  low  country 
wars,  but  could  not  prevail,  his  young  desires 
prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army,  where  he 
was  killed;  and  though  he  said  be  would  not 
cease  to  pray  for  me,  yet  he  would  venture  to 
say  to  me,  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step, 
God  would  not  bless  me,  and  I  would  have 
leisure  hereafter  to  reflect  upon  having  neglected 
his  counsel  when  there  might  be  none  to  assist 
in  my  recovery. 

I  observed  in  this  last  part  of  his  discourse, 
which  was  trulv  prophetic,  though  I  suppose  my 
father  did  not  know  it  to  be  so  himself;  1  say,  l 
observed  the  tears  run  down  his  face  very  plen- 
tifully, and  especially  when  he  spoke  of  my  brother 
who  was  killed ;  and  that  when  he  spoke  of  my 
having  leisure  to  repent,  and  none  to  assist  me, 
be  was  so  moved,  that  he  broke  off  the  discourse, 
and  told  me  bis  heart  was  so  full,  he  could  say 
no  more  to  me. 

I  was  sincerely  affected  with  this  discourse,  as 
indeed  who  could  be  otherwise?  and  1  resolved 
not  to  think  of  Ifoing  abroad  any  more,  but  to 
settle  at  home  accoiding  to  my  father's  desire. 
But  alas  1  a  few  days  wore  it  all  off;  and  in  short, 
to  prevent  any  of  my  father's  farther  importunities, 
in  a  few  weeks  after,  I  resolved  to  run  quite 
away  from  him.  However,  I  did  not  act  so  hastily 
neither  as  my  first  beat  of  resolution  prompted, 
but  1  took  my  mother  at  a  time  when  I  thought 
her  a  little  pleasanter  than  ordinary,  and  told 
her,  that  my  thoughts  were  so  entirely  bent  upon 
seeing  the  world,  that  I  should  never  settle  to 
anything  with  resolution  enough  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  my  father  had  better  give  me  his 
consent  than  force  me  to  go  without  it;  that 
I  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  which  was  too  late 
to  go  apprentice  to  a  trade,  or  clerk  to  an  attor- 
ney ;  that  I  was  sure  if  I  did,  1  should  never 
serve  out  my  time,  and  I  should  certainly  run 
away  from  my  master  before  my  time  was  out, 
and  go  to  sea;  and  if  she  would  speak  to  my 
father  to  let  me  go  one  voyage  abroad,  if  I  came 
home  again  and  did  not  like  it,  I  would  go  no 
more,  and  I  would  promise  by  a  double  diligence 
to  recover  that  time  i  had  lost. 

This  put  my  mother  into  a  great  passion :  she 


told  me  she  knew  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
speak  to  my  father  upon  any  such  subject,  that 
he  knew  too  well  what  was  my  interest  to  give 
his  consent  to  any  such  thing  so  much  for  mv 
hurt,  and  that  she  wondered  how  I  could  think 
of  any  such  thing  after  such  a  discourse  as  I  bad 
had  with  my  fisther,  and  such  kind  and  tender 
expressions  as  she  knew  my  father  had  used  to 
me ;  and  that,  in  short,  if  I  would  ruin  myself, 
there  was  no  help  for  me ;  but  I  might  depend 
I  should  never  have  their  consent  to  it :  that  for 
her  part  she  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in 
my  destruction ;  and  I  should  never  iiave  it  to 
say,  that  my  mother  was  wUlii^  when  my  father 
was  not. 

Though  my  mother  refused  to  move  it  to  my 
father,  yet,  as  I  have  heard  afterwards,  she  re- 
ported  all  the  discourse  to  him,  and  that  my 
father,  after  shewing  agreat  concern  at  it,  sakl 
to  her  with  a  sigh,  "That  boy  might  be  happy 
if  he  would  stay  at  home,  but  tf  he  goes  abroad, 
he  will  be  the  most  miserable  wretdi  that  was 
ever  bom ;  I  can  give  no  consent  to  it.** 

It  was  not  till  almost  a  year  after  this  that  I 
broke  loose,  though  hi  the  mean  time  I  continued 
obstinately  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  settling  to 
business,  and  frequently  expostulating  with  my 
ftither  and  mother  about  their  bemg  so  posi- 
tively determined  agahist  what  they  knew  my 
inclinations  prompted  me  to.  But  being  one 
day  at  Hull,  where  f  went  casually,  and  without 
any  purpose  of  making  an  elopement  that  time ; 
but  I  say,  being  there,  and  one  of  my  compa- 
nions being  going  by  sea  to  London,  in  his  father's 
ship,  and  prompting  me  to  go  with  them,  with 
the  common  allurement  of  seafaring  men,  viz. 
that  it  would  cost  me  nothing  for  my  passage,  I 
consulted  neither  &ther  or  mother  any  more, 
not  so  much  as  sent  them  word  of  it ;  but  leaving 
them  to  hear  of  it  as  th^y  might,  without  asking 
God's  blessing  or  my  father's,  without  any  con- 
sideration  of  drpumstances  or  consequences,  and 
in  an  ill  hour,  God  knows,  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember 1651,  I  went  aboard  a  ship  bound  for 
London ;  never  any  young  adventurer's  misfor- 
tunes, I  believe,  began  sooner,  or  continued 
longer  than  mine.  The  ship  was  qo  sooner 
gotten  out  of  the  Humber,  but  th^  wind  b^an 
to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rise  in  a  most  frightful 
manner ;  and  as  I  had  never  been  ^t  sea  before, 
I  was  most  inexpressibly  sick  in  body,  and  terri- 
fied in  my  mind :  I  began  now  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  what  I  had  done,  and  how  justly  I  W9* 
overtaken  by  the  judgment  of  heaven  for  wickedly 
leaving  my  father's  bouse  an4  abandoning  my 
duty ;  all  the  good  counsel  of  my  parents,  my 
father's  tears  and  my  mother*s  entreaties,  came 
now  f^esh  Uito  my  mind,  and  my  conscience, 
which  was  not  yet  come  to  the  pitch  of  hardness 
to  which  it  has  been  since,  reproached  me  with 
the  contempt  of  advice,  and  the  breach  of  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  father. 

AH  this  while  the  storm  increased,  and  the  sea, 
which  I  had  never  been  upon  before,  went  very 
high,  though  nothing  like  what  I  have  seen  many 
times  since ;  no,  nor  like  what  I  saw  a  few  days 
after :  but  it  was  enough  to  affect  in^  then,  who 
was  but  a  young  sailor,  and  (lad  never  known 
anything  of  the  matter.  1  expected  every  wave 
wouid  have  swallowed  us  up,  and  that  every 
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time  the  ihip  fell  down*  as  I  thouffht,  in  the 
trough  or  hollow  of  the  tea,  we  sboald  never  rise 
more ;  and  in  thia  agony  of  mind  I  made  many 
TOWS  and  resoliiaons,  that  if  it  would  please  God 
here  to  spare  my  life  this  one  yoyage,  if  ever  I 
got  onoe  my  foot  upon  dry  land  again,  I  would 
go  directly  home  to  my  fother,  and  never  set  it 
into  a  ship  while  I  lived  $  that  I  would  take  his 
advice,  and  never  ran  mysetf  faito  such  miseries 
as  these  any  mora  ^ow  I  saw  plainly  the  good- 
ness of  his  observations  about  the  middle  station 
of  life,  how  easy,  how  con|ifortd>ly  he  had  lived 
all  his  days,  and  never  had  been  exposed  to  tem- 
pests at  sea,  or  troubles  on  shore ;  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would,  like  a  true  repenthig  prodigal,  go 
home  to  my  fother. 

These  wise  and  sober  thoughts  oontiaued  all 
the  while  the  storm  oontinuedi  and  indeed  some 
time  after ;  but  the  next  day  the  wind  was  abated 
and  the  sea  calmer,  and  I  began  to  be  a  little 
inured  to  it :  howaver  I  was  very  grave  for  all 
that  day,  being  also  a  little  sea-sick  still:  but 
towards  night  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  wind 
waa  quite  over,  and  a  charmhig  nne  evening 
followed;  the  sun  went  down  perfectly  dear, 
and  rose  so  the  next  morning ;  and  having  little 
or  no  wind,  and  a  smooth  sea,  the  sun  shining 
upon  it,  the  sight  was,  as  I  thought,  the  most 
delightful  that  ever  I  saw. 

I  bad  slept  well  in  the  night,  and  was  now  no 
more  sea-sick,  but  very  cheerful,  looking  with 
wonder  upon  the  sea  that  was  so  rough  and  ter- 
rible the  c»y  before,  and  could  be  so  calm  and  so 
pleasant  in  so  little  time  after.  And  now,  least 
my  good  resolutions  should  oontinne,  my  com- 
panion, who  had  Indeed  enticed  me  away,  comes 
to  me :  "  Weil,  Bob,"  says  he,  (clapping  me  upon 
the  shoulder,)  **  how  do  you  do  after  it  ?  I  warrant 
you  were  frighted,  wa'n*t  you,  last  night,  when  it 
blew  but  a  capfuU  of  wind  ?"  "A  cap  faU.  do  you  call 
it  ?"  said  I,  *'  it  was  a  terrible  storm ;"  "  A  storm, 
yon  fool  you,"  replies  he,  **  do  you  call  that  a 
storm?  vfhy  itwas  nothing  at  all;  give  us  but  a  good 
ship  and  sea-room,  and  we  think  nothing  of  such 
a  squall  of  wind  as  that ;  but  you're  but  a  firesh 
water  saSor,  Bob ;  come,  let  us  make  a  bowl  of 
punch  and  we'll  forget  all  that ;  do  you  see  what 
charming  weather  it  is  now  ?'*  To  make  short 
this  sad  part  of  my  story,  we  went  the  old  way  of 
all  saflors,  the  punch  was  made,  and  I  was  made 
drunk  with  it,  and  in  that  one  night's  wickedness 
I  drowned  all  my  repentance,  all  my  reflections 
upon  my  pest  conduct,  and  all  my  resolutions  for 
my  future.  In  a  word,  as  the  sea  was  returned 
to  its  smoothness  of  surflBLce  and  settled  calmaess 
by  the  abatement  of  th(^  storm,  so  the  hurry  of 
my  thoughts  being  over,  my  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  being 
fbrgotten,  and  the  current  of  my  former  desires 
returned,  I  entirely  forgot  the  vows  and  promises 
that  I  made  in  my  distress.  I  found  indeed  some 
intervals  of  reflection,  and  the  serious  thoughts 
did,  as  it  were,  endeavour  to  return  again  some- 
times, but  I  shook  them  off,  and  •roused  myself 
from  them  as  it  were  fW>m  a  distemper,  and 
applying  myself  to  drinking  and  company,  soon 
master^  the  return  of  those  fits,  for  so  I  called 
them,  and  I  had  in  five  or  six  days  got  as  com- 
plete a  victory  over  oonscience  as  any  young 
fellow  that  resolved  not  to  be  troubled  with  it 


oould  desire :  But  I  was  to  have  another  trial  for 
it  still ;  and  Providence,  as  hi  such  cases  generally 
it  does,  resolved  to  leave  me  entirely  without 
excuse.  For  if  I  would  not  take  this  for  a  deli- 
verance, the  next  was  to  be  such  a  one  as  the 
worst  and  most  hardened  wretch  among  us  would 
confess  both  the  danger  and  the  mercy. 

The  sixth  day  of  our  behig  at  sea  we  came  into 
Yarmouth  Roads ;  the  wtaid  having  been  contrary, 
and  the  weather  calm,  we  had  made  but  fittle 
way  since  the  storm.  Here  we  were  obliged  to 
come  to  anchor,  and  here  we  lay,  the  wind  con- 
tinuing contrary,  vix.  at  south-west,  for  sev^  or 
eight  days,  during  which  time  a  great  many  ships 
from  NewcasUe  came  into  the  same  roads,  as  the 
common  harbour  where  the  shxpi  might  wait  for 
a  wmd  for  the  river. 

We  had  not  however  rid  here  so  fong,  but 
should  have  tided  it  up  the  river,  but  that  the 
wind  blew  too  feesh ;  and  after  we  had  lain  four 
or  five  days  blew  very  hard.  Howeveri  the  roads 
being  reckoned  as  good  as  a  harbour,  the  anchor- 
age good,  and  our  ground-tackle  verv  strong,  our 
men  were  unconcerned,  and  not  m  the  least 
apprehensive  of  danger,  but  spent  the  time  in  rest 
and  mirth,  after  the  manner  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
eighth  day  in  the  morning  the  wind  faicreased, 
and  we  had  all  hands  at  work  to  strike  our  top- 
masts, and  make  every  thing  snug  and  close,  that 
the  ship  might  ride  as  easy  as  possible.  By  noon 
the  sea  went  very  high  indeed,  and  our  ship  rid 
forecastle  in,  shipped  several  seas,  and  we  thought 
once  or  twice  our  anchor  had  come  home ;  upon 
which  our  master  ordered  out  the  sheet  anchor ; 
so  that  we  rode  with  two  anchors  a-head,  and  the 
cables  veered  out  to  the  better  end. 

By  this  time  it  blew  a  terrible  storm  indeed, 
and  now  I  began  to  see  terror  and  amazement  in 
the  faces  even  of  the  seamen  themselves.  The 
master,  though  vigilant  in  the  bushiess  of  pre- 
serving the  ship,  yet  as  he  went  in  and  out  of  his 
cabin  by  me,  I  could  hear  him  softly  to  himself 
say  several  times,  **  Lord  be  merciral  to  us,  we 
shall  be  all  lost,  we  shall  be  all  undone ;"  and  the 
like.  During  these  first  hurries  I  was  stupid, 
lying  still  in  my  cabin,  which  was  in  the  steerage, 
and  cannot  describe  my  temper:  I  could  ill 
re-assume  the  first  penitence  which  I  had  so 
apparently  trampled  upon,  and  hardened  myself 
against :  I  thought  the  bitterness  of  death  had 
been  past,  and  that  this  would  be  nothing  like  to 
the  first  But  when  the  master  himself  came  by 
me,  as  I  said  just  now,  and  said  we  should  be  all 
lost,  I  was  dreadfully  frighted :  I  got  up  out  of 
my  cabin,  and  looked  out;  but  such  a  dismal 
sight  I  never  saw :  the  sea  went  mountains  high, 
and  broke  upon  us  every  three  or  four  minutes : 
when  I  could  look  about,  I  could  see  nothing  but 
distress  round  us :  two  ships  that  rid  near  us,  we 
found,  had  cut  their  masts  by  the  board,  being 
deep  loaden ;  and  our  men  cried  out,  that  a  ship 
which  rid  about  a  mile  a-head  of  us  was  founder- 
ed. Two  more  ships  being  driven  from  their 
anchors,  were  run  out  of  the  roads  to  sea  at  all 
adventures,  and  that  with  not  a  mast  standing. 
The  light  ships  fared  the  best,  as  not  so  much 
labouring  in  the  sea ;  but  two  or  three  of  them 
drove,  and  came  close  by  us,  running  away  with 
only  tiieir  sprit- sail  out  before  the  wind. 
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Towards  evening  the  mate  and  boatswain  beg- 
ged the  master  of  onr  ship  to  let  them  cut  away 
the  fore-mast,  which  be  was  very  unwilling  to : 
but  the  boatswain  protesting  to  him,  that  if  he 
did  not  the  ship  would  founder,  be  consented ; 
and  when  they  had  cut  away  the  fore-mast, 
the  maln-mast  stood  so  loose,  and  sbooiL  the 
ship  so  much,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  her  away 
also,  and  make  a  clear  deck. 

Any  one  may  judge  what  a  condition  I  must 
be  in  at  all  this,  who  was  but  a  young  sailor,  and 
who  had  been  in  such  a  fright  before  at  but  a 
little.  But  if  I  can  express,  at  this  dUtance, 
the  thoughts  I  had  about  me  at  that  time,  I  was 
in  tenfold  more  horror  of  mind  upon  account  of 
my  former  convictions,  and  the  having  returned 
from  them  to  the  resolutions  I  had  wickedly 
taken  at  first,  than  I  was  at  death  itself;  and 
these,  added  to  the  terror  of  the  storm,  put  me 
into  such  a  condition,  that  I  can  by  no  words 
describe  it.  But  the  worst  was  not  come  yet ; 
the  storm  continued  with  such  fury,  that  the 
seamen  themselves  acknowledged  they  had  never 
known  a  worse.  We  had  a  good  ship,  but  she 
was  deep  loaden,  and  wallowed  in  the  sea,  that 
the  seamen  every  now  and  then  cried  out  she 
would  founder.  It  was  my  advantage,  in  one 
respect,  that  I  did  not  know  what  they  meant 
by  "founder"  till  I  inquired.  However,  the 
storm  was  so  violent,  that  I  saw,  what  is  not  often 
seen,  th^  master,  the  boatswain,  and  some  others, 
more  sensible  than  the  rest,  at  their  prayers, 
and  expecting  every  moment  when  the  ship 
would  go  to  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  under  all  the  rest  of  our  distresses, 
one  of  the  men  that  had  been  down  on  purpose 
to  see,  cried  out  we  had  sprung  a  leak; 
another  said  there  was  four  feet  water  in  the 
hold.  Then  all  hands  were  called  to  the  pump. 
At  that  very  word  mv  heart,  as  I  thought,  died 
within  me,  and  I  fell  backwards  upon  the  side  of 
the  bed  where  I  sat  into  the  cabin.  However,  the 
men  roused  me,  and  told  me,  that,  I  that  was 
able  to  do  nothing  before,  was  as  well  able  to 
pump  as  another;  at  which  I  stirred  up,  and 
went  to  the  pump,  and  worked  very  heartily. 
While  this  was  doing,  the  master,  seeing  some 
light  colliers  who,  not  able  to  ride  out  the  storm, 
were  obliged  to  slip  and  run  away  to  sea,  and 
come  near  us,  ordered  to  fire  a  gun  as  a  signal 
of  distress.  I,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  that 
meant,  was  so  surprised,  that  I  thought  the  ship 
had  broke,  or  some  dreadful  thing  happened. 
In  a  word,  I  was  so  surprised,  that  I  fell  down 
in  a  swoon.  As  this  was  a  time  when  everybody 
had  his  own  life  to  think  of,  nobody  minded  me 
or  what  was  become  of  me ;  but  another  man 
stept  up  to  the  pump,  and  thrusting  me  aside 
with  his  foot,  let  me  lie,  thinking  I  had  been  dead ; 
and  it  was  a  great  while  before  I  came  to  myself. 

We  worked  on,  but  the  water  increasing  in  the 
hold,  it  was  apparent  that  the  ship  would 
founder ;  and  though  the  storm  began  to  abate 
a  little,  yet,  as  it  was  not  possible  she  could  swim 
till  we  m^ht  run  into  a  port,  so  the  master  con- 
tinned  firing  guns  for  help ;  and  a  light  ship  who 
had  rid  it  out  just  a.head  of  us,  ventured«a  boat 
out  to  help  us.  It  was  with  the  utmost  hazard 
the  boat  came  near  us,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  get  on  board,  or  for  the  boat  to  lie  near 


the  ship  side;  till  at  last  the  men  rowing  very 
heartfly,  and  venturing  their  lives  to  save  ours, 
our  men  cast  them  a  rope  over  the  stem  with  a 
buoy  to  it,  and  then  veered  it  out  a  great  length, 
which  they,  after  great  labour  and  haxard,  took 
hold  of,  and  we  lukuled  them  close  under  our 
stem,  and  got  all  into  their  boat.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  for  them  or  us,  after  we  were  in  the  boat, 
to  think  of  reaching  to  their  own  ship ;  so  all 
agreed  to  let  her  drive,  and  only  to  pull  her 
in  towards  shore  as  much  as  we  could :  and  our 
master  promised  them,  that,  if  the  boat  was 
staved  upon  shore,  he  would  make  it  good  to 
their  master;  so  partly  rowbg,  and  partly 
driving,  our  boat  went  away  to  the  norward, 
sloping  towards  the  shore  almost  as  for  as  Win- 
terton-ness. 

We  were  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  out  of  our  ship  when  we  saw  her  sink,  and 
then  I  understood  for  the  first  time  what  was 
meant  by  a  ship  foundering  in  the  sea.  1  must 
acknowledge  1  had  hardly  eyes  to  look  up  when 
the  seamen  told  me  she  was  sinking,  for  from 
that  moment  they  rather  put  me  into  the  boat 
than  that  I  might  be  said  to  go  in.  My  heart 
was,  as  it  were,  dead  within  me,  partly  with  fright, 
partly  with  horror  of  mind,  and  the  thoughts 
of  what  was  yet  before  me. 

While  we  were  in  this  condition,  the  men  yet 
labouring  at  the  oar  to  bring  the  boat  near  the 
shore,  we  could  see,  when  our  boat  mounting  the 
waves  we  were  able  to  see  the  shore,  a  great 
many  people  running  along  the  shore  to  assist 
us  when  we  should  come  near;  but  we  made 
but  slow  way  towards  the  shore,  nor  were  we 
able  to  reach  the  shore  till,  being  past  the  light- 
house at  Winterton,  the  shore  falls  off  to  the 
westward  towards  Cromer,  and  so  the  land  broke 
off  a  little  the  violence  of  the  wind.  Here  we  got 
in,  and,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  got 
aU  safe  on  shore,  and  walked  aflterwards  on  foot 
to  Yarmouth,  where,  as  unfortunate  men,  we 
were  used  with  great  humanity,  as  well  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  town,  who  assigned  us  good 
quarters,  as  by  particular  merchanU  and  owners 
of  ships ;  and  had  money  given  us  sufficient  to 
carry  us  either  to  London  or  back  to  Hull  as  we 
thought  fit. 

Hail  I  now  had  the  sense  to  have  gone  back 
to  Hull,  and  have  gone  home,  I  had  been  happy, 
and  my  father,  an  emblem  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour's parable,  had  even  killed  the  fatted  calf 
for  me ;  for  hearing  the  ship  I  went  away  in  was 
cast  away  in  Yarmouth  road,  it  was  a  great  while 
before  he  bad  any  assurance  that  I  was  not 
drowned. 

But  my  ill  fate  pushed  me  on  now  with  an  obsti- 
nacy that  nothmg  could  resist ;  and  though  I  had 
several  times  loud  calls  from  my  reason  and  my 
more  compof  ed  judgment  to  go  home,  yet  1  had 
no  power  to  do  it.  I  know  not  what  to  call  this, 
nor  will  1  urge  that  it  is  a  secret  over-ruling 
decree,  that  hurries  us  on  to  be  the  instruments 
of  our  own  destruction,  even  though  it  be  before 
us,  and  that  we  push  upon  it  with  our  eyes  open. 
Certainly  nothing  but  some  such  decreed,  una- 
voidable misery  attending,  and  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  escape,  could  have  pushed  me 
forward  against  the  calm  reasonings  and  per- 
suasions of  my  most  retired  thoughts,  and  against 
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two  iiieli  Yiiible  instraotioiM  as  I  bad  net  with 
in  my  fint  attempt. 

My  comrade,  who  had  helped  to  harden  me  be- 
fore, and  who  was  the  master's  sod,  was  now  less 
forward  than  I ;  the  first  time  he  spoke  to  me 
after  we  were  at  Yarmouth,  which  was  not  till 
two  or  three  days,  for  we  were  separated  in  the 
town  to  sereral  quarters,— I  say,  the  first  time 
he  saw  me,  it  appeared  his  tone  was  altered,  and 
looking  very  melancholy,  and  shaUng  hb  head, 
asked  me  how  I  dkl,  and  telHng  his  father  who  I 
was,  and  how  i  had  come  this  voTage  only  for 
a  trial,  in  order  to  go  farther  abroad ;  his  father, 
turning  to  me  with  a  very  grave  and  concerned 
tone,  •*  Young  man,"  says  he,  "you  ought  never 
to  go  to  sea  any  more ;  you  ought  to  take  this 
for  a  pUin  and  visible  token  that  you  are  not  to  be 
a  seafiuingman.**— *«  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  ••  will  you 
go  to  sea  no  more  ?"~**  That  is  another  case," 
said  he ;  **  it  is  my  calling,  and  therefore  my  duty ; 
but  as  you  made  this  voyage  for  a  trial,  you  see 
what  a  taste  heaven  has  given  you  of  what  you 
are  to  expect  if  you  persist.  Perhaps  this  has 
all  befollen  us  on  your  account,  like  Jonah  in 
the  ship  of  Tarshish.  Pray,"  conthiues  he, 
*'what  are  you,  and  on  what  account  did  you  go 
to  sea?"  Upon  that  I  told  him  some  of  my 
story,  at  the  end  of  which  he  burst  out  with 
a  strange  kind  of  passion.  **  What  had  1  done," 
says  he,  **  that  such  an  unhappy  wretch  should 
come  into  my  ship  1  I  would  not  set  my  foot  in 
the  same  ship  with  thee  again  for  a  thousand 
pounds."  This,  indeed,  was,  as  I  said,  an  ex- 
cunfon  of  his  spirits,  which  were  yet  agitated  by 
the  sense  of  his  loss,  and  was  farther  than  he 
eould  have  authority  to  go.  However,  he  after- 
wards talked  very  gravely  to  me,  exhorted  me 
to  go  back  to  my  father,  and  not  tempt  Providence 
to  my  ruin ;  told  me  I  might  see  a  visible  hand  of 
heaven  against  me;  and  **  Young  man,"  said 
he,  "  depend  upon  it,  if  yon  do  not  go  back, 
wherever  you  go,  you  wiU  meet  with  nothing  but 
disasters  and  disappointments  till  your  fother's 
words  are  fulfilled  upon  yon." 

We  parted  soon  after,  for  I  made  him  little  an- 
swer, uid  I  saw  him  no  more ;  which  way  he  went 
I  know  not.  As  for  me,  having  some  money  in  my 
pocket,  I  travelled  to  London  by  land,  and  there, 
as  well  as  on  the  road,  had  many  struggles  with 
myself  what  course  of  life  I  should  take,  and 
whether  I  should  go  home  or  go  to  sea. 

As  to  going  home,  shame  opposed  the  best 
motions  that  ofTered  to  my  thoughts;  and  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me  how  I  should  be 
laughed  at  among  the  neighbours,  and  should  be 
ashamed  to  see  not  my  father  and  mother  only, 
but  even  everybody  else.  From  whence  I  have 
since  often  observed  how  incongruous  and  ir- 
rational the  common  temper  of  mankind  is, 
especially  of  youth,  to  that  reason  which  ought 
to  guide  them  in  such  cases,  vis.,  that  they  are 
not  ashamed  to  sin,  and  yet  are  ashamed  to  re- 
pent ;  not  ashamed  of  the  action,  for  which  they 
oQght  justly  to  be  esteemed  fools ;  but  are  ashamed 
of  the  returning,  which  only  can  make  them  be 
esteemed  wise  men. 

In  this  state  of  life,  however,  I  remained  some 
time,  uncertain  what  measures  to  take,  and  what 
cqfne  ti  life  to  lead.  An  Irresistible  reluctance 
continued  to  going  home ;  and,  as  I  stayed  awhile. 


the  remembrance  of  the  distress  I  had  been  In 
wore  off;  and,  as  that  abated,  the  little  motion  i 
had  hi  my  desires  to  a  return  wore  off  inrith  it 
till  at  last  I  quite  laid  aside  the  thcoghts  of  it 
and  looked  out  for  a  voyage.  That  evil  influence 
which  carried  me  first  away  from  my  father's 
house,  that  hurried  me  into  the  wild  and  indi- 
gested notion  of  raising  my  fortune,  and  that 
improsed  those  conceits  so  forcibly  upon  me  as 
to  make  me  deaf  to  all  good  advice,  and  to  the 
entreaties,  and  even  the  command,  of  my  father ; 
I  say,  the  same  influence,  whatever  it  was,  pre- 
sented the  most  unfortunate  of  all  enterprises 
to  my  view ;  and  I  went  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  or,  as  our  sailors  vulgarly 
call  it,  a  voyage  to  Guinea. 

It  was  mv  great  misfortune  that,  in  these 
adventures,  1  did  not  ship  myself  as  a  sailor ; 
whereby,  though  I  might,  indeed,  have  worked  a 
little  bunder  than  ordinary,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
I  had  learned  the  duty  and  office  of  a  foremast- 
man,  and  in  time  might  have  qualified  myself  for 
a  mate  or  lieutenant,  if  not  for  a  master.  But, 
as  it  was  always  my  fate  to  choose  for  the  worse, 
so  I  did  here ;  for,  having  money  in  my  pocket,  and 
good  clothes  upon  my  back,  I  would  always  go 
on  board  in  the  habit  of  a  gentleman ;  and  so  I 
neither  had  any  business  in  the  ship,  or  learned 
to  do  any. 

It  was  my  lot,  first  of  all,  to  foil  into  pretty  good 
company  in  London,  which  does  not  alwavs  hap- 
pen to  such  loose  and  nnguided  young  fellows  as 
I  then  was ;  the  devil,  generally,  not  omitting  to 
lay  some  snare  for  them  very  early.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  me :  I  first  fell  acquainted  with  the 
master  of  a  ship  who  had  been  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  who,  having  had  very  good  success 
there,  was  resolved  to  go  again ;  and  who,  taking 
a  foncy  to  my  conversi^on,  which  was  not  at  all 
disagreeable  at  that  time,  and  hearing  me  say,  I 
had  a  mind  to  see  the  world,  told  me  if  I  would 
go  the  voyage  with  him,  I  should  be  at  no  ex- 
penso— I  should  be  his  messmate  and  his  com- 
panion ;  and,  if  I  could  carry  anything  with  me, 
I  should  have  all  the  advantage  of  it  that  the 
trade  would  admit ;  and,  perhaps,  I  might  meet 
with  some  encouragement. 

I  embraced  the  offer ;  and,  entering  into  a 
strict  friendship  with  this  captahi,  who  was  an 
honest  and  plain-dealing  man,  I  went  the  voyage 
with  him,  and  carried  a  small  adventure  with 
me,  which,  by  the  disinterested  honesty  of  my 
friend  the  csptain,  I  increased  very  considerably, 
for  I  carried  about  40/.  in  such  toys  and  trifies  as 
the  captain  directed  me  to  buy.  This  AOL  I  had 
mustered  together  by  the  assistance  of  some  of 
my  relations  whom  1  corresponded  with,  and  who, 
I  believe,  got  my  father,  or  at  least  my  mother, 
to  contribute  so  much  as  that  to  my  first  adven- 
ture. 

This  was  the  only  voyage  which  I  may  say 
was  successful  in  all  my  adventures,  and  whicti 
I  owe  to  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  my  friend 
the  captain,  under  whom  also  I  got  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics  and  the  rules  of 
navigation,  learned  how  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
ship's  course,  take  an  observation,  and,  in  short, 
to  understand  some  things  that  were  needful  to 
be  understood  by  a  sailor ;  for  as  he  took  delight 
to  instruct  me,  I  took  delight  to  learn ;  and,  hi 
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a  word,  this  voyage  made  me  both  a  tailor  and 
a  merchant;  for  I  brought  home  51b.  dox.  of 
gold-dust  for  my  adventure,  which  yielded  me 
in  London,  at  my  return,  almoit  BOOL,  and  this 
filled  me  with  those  aspiring  thoughts  which  have 
since  so  completed  my  ruin. 

Yet  even  in  this  voyage  I  had  my  mis- 
fortunes too;  particularly  that  I  #as  eoa- 
tfaiually  sick,  being  thrown  into  a  violent  calen- 
ture by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate;  our 
principal  trading  being  upon  the  coast,  ftom  the 
htitude  of  fifteen  degrees  north,  even  to  the  fine 
itoelC: 

I  was  now  set  up  for  a  Guinea  trader ;  and  my 
friend,  to  my  great  misfortune,  dying  soon  after 
his  arrival,  I  resolved  to  go  the  voyage  again, 
and  I  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  with  one  who 
was  his  mate  in  the  former  voyage,  and  had  now 
got  the  command  of  the  ship.  This  was  the  un- 
happiest  voyage  that  ever  man  made,  for  thou^ 
I  did  not  carry  quite  lOOi  of  my  new-gained 
wealth,  so  that  I  had  9O0L  left,  and  which  I 
lodged  with  my  friend's  widow,  who  was  very 
just  to  me,  yet  I  fell  into  terrible  misfortunes  in 
this  voyage ;  and  the  first  was  this,  viz. : — Our 
ship,  making  her  course  towards  the  Canary 
Islands,  or  rather  between  those  idands  and  the 
African  shore,  was  surprised,  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  by  a  Turkish  rover  of  Salee,  who  gave 
chase  to  us  with  all  the  sail  she  oould  matke. 
We  crowded  also  as  much  canvass  as  our  yards 
would  spread,  or  our  masts  carry,  to  have  got 
dear;  but  finding  the  pirate  gdaed  upon  us, 
and  would  certainly  come  up  with  us  in  a 
few  hours,  we  prepared  to  fight,  our  ship  having 
twelve  guns,  and  the  rogue  eighteen*  About 
three  in  the  afternoon  he  came  up  with  us; 
and  bringing  to,  by  mis^ke,  just  athwart  our 
quarter,  instead  of  athwart  our  stem,  as  he  in- 
tended, we  brought  eight  of  our  guns  to  bear  on 
that  side,  and  poured  in  a  broadside  upon  him, 
which  made  him  sheer  oflP  again,  after  returning 
our  fire,  and  pouring  in  also  his  small  shot  from 
near  200  men  which  he  had  on  board.  However, 
we  had  not  a  man  touched,  all  our  men  keeping 
dose.  He  prepared  to  attack  us  again,  and  we 
to  defend  ourselves ;  but  laying  us  on  board  the 
next  time  upon  our  other  quarter,  he  entered 
sixty  men  upon  our  decks,  who  immediately  fell 
to  cutting  and  hacking  the  decks  and  riggbg.  We 
plied  them  with  small  shot,  half-pikes,  powder- 
chests,  and  such  like,  and  deared  our  deck  of 
them  twice.  However,  to  cut  short  this  melan- 
choly part  of  our  story,  our  ship  being  disabled, 
and  three  of  our  men  killed  and  eight  wounded, 
we  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  were  carried  all 
prisoners  into  SaleCf  a  port  bdonging  to  the 
Moors. 

The  usage  I  had  there  was  not  so  dreadful  as 
at  first  I  apprehended ;  nor  was  I  carried  up  the 
country  to  the  emperor's  court,  as  the  rest  of  our 
men  were,  but  was  kept  by  the  captain  of  the 
Rover  as  his  proper  prize,  and  made  his  slave, 
behig  young  and  nimble,  and  fit  for  his  business. 
At  this  surprising  change  of  my  drcnmstanoes, 
from  a  merchant  to  a  miserable  shive,  I  was  per- 
fectly overwhelmed;  and  now  I  looked  back 
upon  my  father^s  prophetic  discourse  to  me, 
that  I  should  be  miserable,  and  have  none  to 
relieve  me ;  which  I  thought  was  now  so  elTeo- 


tnaDy  brought  to  pass  that  I  oould  not  be  worse ; 
that  now  the  hand  of  heaven  had  overtaken  me, 
and  I  was  undone,  without  redemption.  But, 
alas  1  this  was  but  a  taste  of  the  misery  I  was  tP 
go  through,  as  will  appear  m  the  sequd  o€  this 
story. 

As  my  new  patron,  or  master,  had  taken  me 
home  to  his  house,  so  I  was  in  hopes  that  be 
would  take  me  with  hfan  when  he  went  to  aea 
again,  believing  that  it  would,  some  time  or  other, 
be  his  fete  to  be  taken  by  a  Spanish  or  Porta- 
gal  man-of-war,  and  that  then  I  should  be  set 
at  liberty.  But  this  hope  of  mine  was  soon  taken 
away,  fcr,  when  he  went  to  sea,  he  left  me  on 
shore  to  look  after  his  little  garden,  and  do  the 
common  drudgery  of  slaves  about  his  house ;  and 
when  he  eame  home  again  firom  his  cruise,  he 
ordered  me  to  lie  in  the  cabin  to  k>ok  after  tiie 
ship. 

Here  I  meditated  nothbg  but  my  escape, 
and  what  method  1  might  take  to  effect  it,  but 
found  no  way  that  had  the  least  probabfltty  in  it 
Nothing  presented  to  make  the  supposition  of  it 
rational,  for  I  had  nobody,  to  communicate  it  to 
that  would  embark  with  me,  no  fellow-dave,  no 
Bnglishman,  Irishman,  or  Scotsman  there  but 
myself;  so  that  for  two  years,  though  I  often 
pleased  myself  with  the  iinagination,  vet  I  never 
had  the  least  encouraging  prospect  of  putting  it 
fai  practice. 

After  about  two  years  an  odd  drcumstance 
presented  itself,  which  put  the  old  thought  of 
making  some  attempt  for  my  Hberty  again  in  my 
head.  My  patron  lying  at  home  longer  than 
usual,  without  fittmg  out  his  ship,  which,  as  I 
heard,  was  for  want  of  money,  he  used  con- 
stantly, once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  oftener, 
if  the  weather  was  four,  to  take  the  ship's  pin- 
nace, and  go  out  into  the  road  a-fisbing ;  and  as 
he  always  took  me  and  a  young  Maresoo  with  him 
to  row  the  boat,  we  made  him  very  merry,  and  I 
proved  very  dexterous  in  catching  fish,  insomuch 
that  sometimes  he  would  send  me  with  a  Moor, 
one  of  his  kinsmen,  and  the  youth,  the  Maresco, 
as  they  called  him,  to  catch  a  dish  of  fish  for 
him. 

It  happened  one  time  that,  gomg  a^fishing 
in  a  stark- calm  morning,  a  fog  arose  so  thick, 
that  ttiough  we  were  not  half  a  league  ftt>m  the 
shore,  we  lost  sight  of  it ;  and  rowing  we  knew 
not  whither,  or  which  way,  we  laboured  all  dsy 
and  all  the  next  night,  and  when  the  morning 
came,  we  found  we  had  putted  off  to  sea,  instead 
of  pidling  in  for  the  shore,  and  that  we  were 
at  least  two  leagpaes  from  the  shore :  however,  we 
got  well  ui  again,  though  with  a  great  deal  of 
labour  and  some  danger,  for  the  wind  began  to 
blow  pretty  frvsh  in  the  morning ;  but  particu- 
larly, we  were  all  very  hungry. 

But  our  patron,  warned  by  this  disaster,  re. 
solved  to  take  more  care  of  himself  for  the 
future ;  and  having  lying  by  him  the  long-boat 
of  our  English  ship  he  had  taken,  he  resolved  he 
would  not  go  a-fishinpf  any  more  without  a  com- 
pass and  some  provision.  So  he  ordered  the  car- 
penter  of  his  ship,  who  also  was  an  English  slave, 
to  buiid  a  little  itate-room  or  cabin  in  the  middle 
of  the  long-boat,  like  that  of  a  barge,  with  a  place 
to  stand  behind  it,  to  steer  and  hale  home  the 
maiiMheet,  and  room  before  for  a  hand  or  two 
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to  staBd  and  work  the  saiU.  She  saUed  with 
what  we  call  a  ahoulder  of  mutton  sail,  and  the 
boom  gibbed  over  the  top  of  the  cabin,  which  lay 
very  aong  and  low,  and  had  in  it  room  for  him 
to  lie,  with  a  slave  or  two,  and  a  table  to  eat  on, 
with  some  small  lockers  to  put  in  some  bottles  of 
such  liquor  at  he  thoufr^t  fit  to  drink,  particu* 
larij  his  bread,  rice,  and  coffee. 

We  went  frequently  out  with  this  boat  a-fish- 
iof ,  and,  as  I  was  the  most  dexterous  to  catch 
fish  for  him,  he  never  went  without  me.  Itliap- 
pened  that  he  had  appointed  to  go  out  in  thb 
boat,  either  for  pleasure  or  for  fish,  with  two  or 
three  Moors  of  some  distinction  in  that  place,  and 
for  whom  he  had  provided  extraordinarily,  and 
had,  therefore,  sent  on  board  the  boat  over  night 
a  larger  store  of  provisioos  than  ordinary,  and 
had  ordered  me  to  get  ready  three  fusees,  with 
powder  and  shot,  which  were  on  board  his  ship, 
for  that  they  designed  some  sport  of  fowling  as 
well  as  fishing. 

I  got  all  things  ready  as  he  had  directed,  and 
waited  the  next  morning  with  the  boat  washed 
deao,  her  ancient  and  pendants  out,  and  every- 
thing to  accommodate  his  guests ;  when,  by-and-by, 
iny  patron  came  on  board  alooe,  and  told  me  his 
guests  had  pat  off  going  upon  some  business  that 
fell  out,  and  order^  me,  with  the  man  and  boy, 
as  usual,  to  go  out  with  the  boat  and  catch  them 
some  fish,  for  that  his  friends  were  to  sup  at  his 
houses  and  commanded  that  as  soon  as  I  had  got 
some  fish  I  should  bring  it  home  to  his  house, 
ail  which  I  prepared  to  do.  , 

This  moment,  my  former  notions  of  deliverance 
darted  into  my  thoughts,  for  now  I  found  I  was 
like  to  have  a  little  ship  at  my  command ;  and, 
my  master  being  gone,  I  prepared  to  fhmish 
myselt  not  for  fishing  buwness,  but  for  a  voy- 
age ;  though  I  knew  not,  neither  did  I  so  much 
as  connder,  whither  I  should  steer,  for  anywhere, 
to  get  out  of  that  place,  was  my  way. 

My  first  contrivance  was,  to  make  a  pretence 
to  speak  to  this  Moor  to  get  something  for  our 
subsistence  on  board,  for  f  told  him  we  mast  not 
presume  to  eat  of  our  patron's  bread ;  he  said 
that  was  true,  so  he  brought  a  large  basket  of 
rusk,  or  biscuit  of  their  kind,  and  three  jars  with 
fresh  water  into  the  boat.  I  knew  where  my 
patron's  case  of  bottles  stood,  which  it  was  evi- 
dent by  the  make  were  taken  out  of  some  Eng. 
lish  prize,  and  I  conveyed  them  into  the  boat 
while  the  Moor  was  on  shore,  as  if  they  had  been 
there  before  ]for  our  master.  I  conveyed  also  a 
great  lump  of  bees'  wax  into  the  boat,  which 
weighed  above  half  a  hundred  weight,  with  a  par- 
cel of  twine  or  thread,  a  hatchet,  a  saw,  and 
a  hammer,  all  which  were  of  great  use  to  us 
afterwards,  especially  the  wax,  to  make  candles. 
Another  trick  I  tried  upon  him,  which  he  inno- 
cently came  into  also ;  his  name  was  Ismael,  who 
they  call  Mnly,  or  Moley ;  so  I  called  to  him — 
^  Moley  r  said  I,  **  our  patron's  guns  are  on 
board  the  boat ;  can  you  not  get  a  little  powder 
and  shot  ?  It  may  be  we  may  kill  some  afcamies 
(a  fowl  like  our  culieus)  for  ourselves,  for  I  know 
be  keeps  the  runner's  stores  in  the  ship.**—**  Yes,** 
says  he,  **  I'll  bring  some ;"  and  accordingly  he 
brought  a  great  leather  pouch,  which  held  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  powder  or  rather  more,  and 
aoothef  with  shot,  that  had  five  or  sispounds,  with 


some  bullets,  and  put  all  into  the  boat :  at  the  same 
time  I  had  found  some  powder  of  my  master's 
in  the  great  cabin,  with  which  I  filled  one  of  the 
large  bottles  in  the  case,  which  was  almost  empty, 
pouring  what  was  in  it  into  another ;  and  thus 
furnished  with  everything  needful,  we  sailed  out 
of  the  port  to  fish.  The  castle,  which  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port,'  knew  who  we  were,  and 
took  no  notice  of  us;  and  we  were  not  above 
a  mile  out  of  the  port  before  we  haled  in  oar 
sail  and  set  us  down  to  fish.  The  wind  blew 
from  N.  N.  E.,  which  was  contrary  to  my  desire ; 
for  had  it  blown  southerly  I  had  been  sure  to 
have  made  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  at  least  reached 
to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz ;  but  my  resolutions  were^ 
blow  which  way  it  would,  I  would  be  gone  from 
that  horrid  place  where  I  was,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  fate. 

After  we  had  fished  some  time  and  catched 
nothing,  for  when  I  had  fish  on  my  hook  I  would 
not  pull  them  up,  that  he  might  not  see  them,  I 
said  to  the  Moor,  "  This  will  not  do— our  master 
will  not  be  thus  served ;  we  must  stand  farther 
off."  He,  thinking  no  barm,  agreed,  and,  beinff 
in  the  head  of  the  boat,  set  the  sails ;  and  as  I 
had  the  helm  I  ran  the  boat  out  near  a  league 
farther,  and  then  brought  her  to,  as  if  I  would 
fish.  Then  giving  the  boy  the  helm,  I  stepped 
forward  to  where  the  Moor  was,  and  making  as 
if  I  stooped  for  something  behind  him,  I  took  him 
by  surprise,  with  my  arm  under  his  twist,  and 
tossed  him  clear  overboard  into  the  sea.  He  rose 
immediately,  for  he  swam  like  a  cork,  and  called  to 
me — ^begged  to  be  taken  in,  and  told  me  he  would 
go  all  over  the  world  with  me.  He  swam  so  strong 
after  the  boat  that  he  would  have  reached  me  verv 
Quickly,  there  being  but  little  wind  ;  upon  which 
I  stepped  into  the  cabin,  and  fetching  one  of  the 
fowling-pieces,  I  presented  it  at  him,  and  told  him 
I  had  done  him  no  hurt,  and  if  he  would  be  quiet 
I  would  do  him  none.  **  But,**  said  I,  **  you  swim 
well  enough  to  reach  to  the  shore,  and  the  sea  is 
calm ;  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  shore,  and  I  will 
do  you  no  harm ;  but  if  you  come  near  the  boat 
I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head,  for  I  am  re- 
solved to  have  my  liberty."  So  he  turned  him- 
se^  about  and  swam  for  the  shore,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he  reached  it  with  ease,  for  he  was 
an  excellent  swimmer. 

I  could  have  been  content  to  have  taken  this 
Moor  with  me,  and  have  drowned  the  boy ;  but 
there  was  no  venturing  to  trust  him.  When  he 
was  gone,  I  turned  to  the  boy,  who  they  called 
Xury,  and  sai4  to  him,  **  Xury  1  if  you  will  be 
faithful  to  me  I  will  make  you  a  great  man ;  but 
if  you  will  not  stroke  your  face  to  be  true  to  me, 
that  is,  swear  by  Mahomet  and  his  father's  beard, 
I  must  throw  you  into  the  sea  too."  The  boy 
smiled  in  my  face,  end  spoke  so  innocently  that 
I  could  not  mistrust  him,  and  swore  to  be  faithful 
to  me,  and  go  all  over  the  world  with  me. 

While  I  was  in  view  of  the  Moor,  that  was 
swimming,  1  stood  out  directly  to  sea  with  the 
boat,  rather  stretohing  to  windward,  that  they 
might  think  me  gone  towards  the  Straits'  mouth, 
as  indeed  any  one  that  had  been  in  their  wits 
must  have  been  supposed  to  do ;  for  who  would 
have  supposed  we  were  sailed  on  to  the  south- 
ward, to  the  truly  barbarian  coast,  where  whole 
nations  of  nepoes  were  sure  to  lorronnd  us  with 
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the  canoes  and  destroy  us;  where  we  could  never 
once  go  on  shore  bat  we  should  be  devoured  by 
savage  beasts,  or  more  merciless  savages  of  hu- 
man kind? 

But  as  s^n  as  it  grew  dusk  in  the  evening  I 
changed  my  course,  and  steered  directly  south 
and  by  east,  bending  my  course  a  little  toward 
the  east,  that  I  might  keep  in  with  the  shore ; 
and  having  a  fair  fresh  gale  of  wind  and  a  smooth 
quiet  sea,  I  made  such  saO  that,  1  believe,  by 
the  next  day  at  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  first  made  the  land,  I  could  not  be  less 
than  150  miles  south  of  Salee,  quite  beyond  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco's  dominions,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  king  thereabouts,  for  we  saw  no  people. 

Yet  such  was  the  fright  I  had  taken  at  the 
Moors,  and  the  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had  of 
falling  into  their  hands,  that  I  would  not  stop  or 
go  on  shore,  or  come  to  an  anchor,  the  wind  con- 
tinuing fiiir,  till  I  had  sailed  in  that  manner  five 
days ;  and  then  the  wind  shifting  to  the  south- 
ward, I  concluded  also,  that  if  any  of  our  vessels 
were  in  chase  of  me  they  also  would  now  give 
over,  so  I  ventured  to  make  to  the  coast,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river, 
I  knew  not  what  or  where,  neither  what  latitude, 
what  country,  what  nation,  or  what  uver.  1 
neither  saw,  or  desired  to  see,  any  people ;  the 
principal  thing  I  wanted  was  fresh  water.  We 
came  into  this  creek  in  the  evening,  resolving 
to  swim  on  shore  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and 
discover  the  country ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  quite 
dark  we  heard  such  dreadful  noises  of  the  bark- 
ing, roaring,  and  howling  of  wild  creatures,  of  we 
knew  not  what  kinds,  that  the  poor  boy  was  ready 
to  die  with  fear,  and  begged  of  me  not  to  go  on 
shore  tUl  day.  "Well,  Xury,"  said  1,  "then  I 
won't;  but  it  may  be  we  may  see  men  by 
day  who  will  be  as  bad  to  us  as  those  lions." — 
**  Then  we  give  them  the  shoot-gun,'*  says 
Xurv,  laughing ;  "make them  run  wey.*'  Such 
English  Xury  spoke  by  conversing  among  us 
slaves.  However,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  boy  so 
cheerful,  and  1  gave  him  a  dram  out  of  our  pa- 
tron's case  of  bottles  to  cheer  him  up.  After  all, 
Xury*s  advice  was  good,  and  1  took  it.  We 
dropped  our  little  anchor  and  lay  still  all  night,— 
1  suy  still,  for  we  slept  none ;  for  in  two  or  three 
hours  we  saw  vast  great  creatures,  we  knew  not 
what  to  call  them,  of  many  sorts  come  down  to 
the  sea-shore  and  run  into  the  water,  wallowing 
and  washing  themselves  for  the  pleasure  of  cooling 
themselves  ;  and  they  made  such  hideous  bowl- 
ings and  yellmgs  that  1  never  indeed  heard  the 
like. 

Xury  was  dreadfully  firightened,  and  indeed  so 
was  I  too ;  but  we  were  both  more  frightened  when 
we  heard  one  of  these  mighty  creatures  come  swim- 
ming towards  our  boat;  we  could  not  see  him,  but  we 
might  hear  him,  by  his  blowing,  to  be  a  monstrous, 
huge,  and  furious  beast.  Xury  said  it  was  a  lion, 
and  it  might  be  so  for  aught  I  know ;  but  poor 
Xury  cried  to  me  to  weigh  tbe  anchor  and  row 
away.  "No,"  says  I,  "Xury,  we  can  slip  our 
cable  with  the  buoy  to  it,  and  go  off  to  tea ;  they 
cannot  follow  us  fiir."  I  had  no  sooner  said  so 
but  I  perceived  the  creature,  whatever  it  was, 
within  two  oars'  length,  which  something  sur- 
prised me ;  however,  I  immediately  stent  to  the 
cabin  door,  and  taking  up  my  gun  fired  at  him, 


upon  which  he  tmmediatel;^  turned  about  and 
swam  towards  the  shore  again. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrible  noises 
and  hideous  cries  and  bowlings  that  were  raised, 
as  well  upon  the  edge  of  the  shore  as  higher 
within  the  country,  upon  the  noise  or  report  of 
the  gun ;  a  thing,  I  have  some  reason  to  believe, 
those  creatures  had  never  heard  before.  This 
convinced  me  that  there  was  no  going  on  shore 
for  us  in  the  night  upon  that  coast ;  and  how  to 
venture  on  shore  in  the  day  was  another  ques- 
tion too,  for  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  savages  had  been  as  bad  as  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  lions  and  tigers ;  at  least,  we 
were  equally  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  it. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  were  oblij^  to  go  on 
shore  somewhere  or  other  for  water,  for  we  had 
not  a  pint  left  in  the  boat ;  when  or  where  to 
get  to  it  was  the  point.  Xury  said  if  I  would  let 
him  go  on  shore  with  one  of  the  jars,  be  would 
find  if  there  was  any  water,  and  bring  some  to 
me.  I  asked  him  why  he  would  so;  why  I 
should  not  go,  and  he  stav  in  the  boat,  llie 
boy  answered  with  so  much  affection  that  made 
me  love  him  ever  after.  Says  he,  "  If  wild  mans 
come  they  eat  me,  you  go  wey." — "Well,  Xurj'," 
said  I,  "  wc  will  both  go,  and  if  the  wild  mans 
come  we  will  kill  them  ;  they  shall  eat  neither  of 
us."  So  I  gave  Xurv  a  piece  of  rusk  bread  to 
eat,  and  a  dram  out  of  our  patron's  case  of  bottles, 
which  1  mentioned  before;  and  we  haled  the 
boat  in  as  near  the  shore  as  we  thought  was  pro- 
per, and  waded  on  shore,  carrying  nothing  but 
our  arms  and  two  jars  for  water. 

I  did  not  care  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  boat, 
fearing  the  coming  of  canoes  with  savages  down 
the  river ;  but  tbe  boy  seeing  a  low  place  about 
a  mile  up  tbe  country,  rambled  to  it,  and  by  and 
by  I  saw  him  come  running  towards  me.  I  thought 
he  was  pursued  by  some  savage  or  frightened  with 
some  wild  beast,  and  I  ran  forward  towards  him  to 
help  him ;  but  when  I  came  nearer  to  him  1  saw 
something  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  which  was 
a  creature  that  he  had  shot,  like  a  hare,  but  diffe- 
rent in  colour,  and  longer  legs ;  however,  we  were 
very  glad  of  it,  and  it  was  very  good  meat ;  but 
the  great  joy  that  poor  Xury  came  with  was  to  tell 
me  be  had  found  good  water,  and  seen  no  wild 


But  we  found  afterwards  that  we  need  not 
take  such  pains  for  water,  for  a  little  higher  up 
the  oreek  where  we  were,  we  found  the  water 
fresh  when  the  tide  was  out,  which  flows  but  a 
little  way  up ;  so  we  filled  our  jars,  and  feasted 
on  the  bare  we  had  killed,  and  prepared  to  go 
on  our  way,  having  seen  no  footsteps  of  any 
human  creature  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

As  I  had  been  one  voyage  to  this  coast  before,  1 
knew  very  well  that  the  islands  of  the  Canaries, 
and  the  Cape  dc  Verde  islands  also,  lay  not  for 
off  from  the  coast;  but  as  I  had  no  instruments 
to  take  an  observation,  to  know  what  latitude  we 
were  in,  and  not  exactly  know,  or  at  least  to 
remember,  what  latitude  they  were  in,  I  knew 
not  where  to  look  for  them,  or  when  to  stand  off 
to  sea  towards  them,  otherwise  I  mtg^t  have 
now  easily  found  some  of  these  islands.  But 
mv  hope  was,  that  if  I  stood  along  this  coast 
till  I  came  to  that  part  where  the  English 
traced,  I  should  find  some  of  their  vessels  upon 
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their  Btoal  deagn  •(  trade,  thai  would  relieve 
j  and  take  at  in.  B j  the  best  of  my  calculatioo, 
that  plaee  where  I  now  was  moat  be  that  coun- 
try which,  lying  between  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco's dominions  and  the  negroes,  ties  waste  and 
uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts ;  the  negroes 
having  abandoned  it  and  gone  fkrther  south, 
for  fear  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Moors  not 
thinking  it  worth  inhabiting  bv  reason  of  its 
barrenness;  and,  indeed,  both  forsaking  it  be- 
cause of  the  prodigfous  numbers  of  tigers,  lions, 
leopards,  and  other  furious  creatures,  which  har- 
bour there ;  so  that  the  Moors  use  it  for  their 
hunting  only,  where  they  go  like  an  army,  two  or 
three  thousand  men  at  a  time ;  and,  indeed,  for 
near  a  hundred  miles  together  upon  this  coast  we 
saw  nothing  but  a  waste,  uniohaibited  country  by 
day.  and  heard  nothing  but  howling  and  roaring 
of  wild  beasts  by  night. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  daytime  I  thought  I  saw 
the  Pico  of  TenerilTe,  being  the  high  top  of  the 
mountain  Teneriffe,  in  the  Canaries,  and  had  a 
great  mind  to  venture  out  in  hopes  of  reaching 
thither ;  but  having  tried  twice  I  was  forced  in 
again  by  contrary  winds,  the  sea  also  going  too 
high  for  my  little  vessel ;  so  I  resolved  to  pursue 
my  firit  design,  and  keep  along  the  shore. 

Several  times  I  was  obliged  to  Und  for  fresh 
water  after  we  bad  left  this  place,  and  once,  in 
particular,  being  early  in  the  morning,  we  came 
to  an  anchor  under  a  little  point  of  land  which 
was  pretty  high,  and  tho  tide  begmniog  to  flow 
we  lay  still  tu  go  farther  in.  Xury,  whose  eyes 
were  more  about  hhn  than.  It  seems,  mine  were, 
calls  softly  to  me,  and  tells  me  that  we  had  best  go 
farther  off  the  shore,  "  for,"  says  he,  "look,  yon- 
der lies  a  terrible  monster  on  the  side  of  that  hil- 
lock fast  asleep.'*  I  looked  where  he  pointed, 
and  saw  a  dreadful  monster  indeed,  for  it  was  a 
terrible  great  lion,  that  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
shore,  under  the  shade  of  a  piece  of  the  hill,  that 
hung,  as  it  were,  a  little  over  him.  *'  Xury," 
says  I,  ''you  shall  go  on  shore  and  kill  him." 
Xury  looked  frightened,  and  said,  *'  Me  kill  t  he 
eat  me  at  one  mouth'*  (one  mouthful  he  meant). 
However,  I  said  no  more  to  the  boy,  but  bade 
htm  lie  still,  and  I  took  our  biggest  gun,  which 
was  almost  musket  bore,  and  loaded  it  with  a  good 
charge  of  powder,  and  with  two  slugs,  and  laid  it 
down ;  then  I  loaded  another  gun  with  two  bul- 
lets,  and  a  third,  for  we  had  three  pieces,  I 
loaded  with  five  sinaller  bullets.  I  took  the  best 
aim  1  could  with  the  first  piece  to  have  shot  him 
into  the  head,  but  he  lay  so,  with  his  leg  raised 
a  little  above  his  nose,  that  the  slugs  hit  his  leg 
about  the  knee,  and  broke  the  bone ;  he  started 
vpt  growling  at  first,  but  finding  his  leg  broke, 
fell  down  again,  and  then  got  up  upon  three  legs, 
and  gave  the  most  hideous  roar  that  ever  I  heard. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  that  I  had  not  hit  him 
on  the  head;  however,  I  took  up  the  second 
piece  immediately,  and,  though  he  began  to  move 
ofl^  fired  again,  and  shot  him  into  the  head,  and 
xhad  the  pleasure  to  see  him  drop,  and  make  but 
little  noise,  but  lay  struggling  for  life.  Then  Xury 
took  heart,  and  would  have  me  let  him  go  on 
shore.  **  Well,  go,"  said  1 ;  so  the  boy  jumped 
hito  the  water,  and  taking  a  little  gun  in  one 
hand,  swam  to  shore  with  the  other  hand,  and 
coming  close  to  tlie  creature^  out  the  muzzle  of 


the  piece  to  his  ear*  and  shot  him  Into  the  head 

ain,  which  dispatched  him  quite. 

This  was  game,  indeed,  to  us,  but  this  was  no 
food ;  and  1  was  very  sorry  to  lose  three  charges 
of  powder  and  shot  upon,  a  creature  that  was 
good  for  nothing  to  us.  However,  Xury  said  he 
would  have  some  of  him ;  so  he  comes  on  board, 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  the  hatchet.  "  For 
what,  Xury  ?'*  said  I.  *'  Mo  cut  off  his  head," 
said  he.  However,  Xury  could  not  cut  off  his 
head  i  but  he  cut  off  a  foot,  and  brought  it 
with  him,  and  it  was  a  monstrous  great  one. 

I  bethought  myself,  however,  that  perhaps  the 
skin  of  Um  might,  one  way  or  other,  be  of  some 
value  to  us  $  and  I  resolved  to  take  off  the  skin, 
if  I  could.  So  Xury  and  I  went  to  work  with 
him ;  but  Xury  was  much  the  better  workman 
at  it,  for  I  knew  very  ill  how  to  do  it.  Indeed, 
it  took  us  up  both  the  whole  day ;  but  at  last  we 
got  off  the  hide  of  him,  and  spreading  it  on  the 
top  of  our  cabin,  the  sun  effectually  dried  it  in  two 
days*  time,  and  it  afterwards  served  me  to  lie 
upon. 

After  this  stop,  we  made  on  to  the  southward 
continually  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  living  very 
sparing  on  our  provisions,  which  began  to  abate 
very  much,  and  going  no  oflener  into  the  shore 
than  we  were  obliged  to  for  fresh  water.  My  design 
in  this  was  to  make  the  river  Gambia,  or  Senegal ; 
that  is  to  say,  anywhere  about  the  Cape  de  Verde, 
where  I  was  in  hopes  to  meet  with  some  European 
ship ;  and,  if  I  did  not,  i  knew  not  what  course  I 
had  to  take,  but  to  seek  for  the  islands,  or  perish 
there  among  the  negroes.  I  knew  that  all  the  ships 
from  Europe,  which  sailed  either  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  or  to  Brazil,  or  to  the  East  Indies,  made 
this  cape,  or  those  Islands ;  nnd,  in  a  word,  I  put 
the  whole  of  my  fortune  upou  this  single  point, 
either  that  I  must  meet  with  some  ship  or  must 
perish. 

When  I  had  pursued  this  resolution  about 
ten  days  longer,  as  1  have  said,  1  began  to 
see  that  the  land  was  inhabited ;  and,  in  two  or 
three  places,  as  we  sailed  by,  we  saw  people  stand 
upon  the  shore  to  look  at  us ;  we  could  also  per- 
ceive they  were  quite  black  and  stark  naked.  1  was 
once  inclined  to  have  gone  on  shore  tu  them ;  but 
Xury  was  my  better  counsellor,  and  said  to  mc, 
**  No  go;  no  go.**  However,  I  hauled  in  nearer 
the  shore,  that  I  might  talk  to  them ;  and  I  found 
they  run  along  the  shore  by  me  a  good  way.  I 
observed  they  had  no  weapons  in  their  hand?, 
except  one,  who  had  a  long  slender  stick,  winch 
Xury  said  was  a  lance,  and  that  they  would  throw 
them  a  great  way  with  good  aim ;  so  I  kept  at  a 
distance,  but  talked  with  them  by  sign,  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  particularly  made  signs  for  something 
to  eat.  They  beckoned  to  mc  to  stop  my  boat, 
and  they  would  fetch  nie  some  meat :  upon  this, 
I  lowered  the  top  of  my  sail  and  lay  by,  and  two 
of  them  ran  up  hito  the  country  i  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  came  back,  and  brought  with 
them  two  pieces  of  dry  flesh  and  some  com,  such 
as  is  the  produce  of  their  country ;  but  we  neither 
knew  what  the  one  nor  the  other  was ;  however, 
we  were  willing  to  accept  it.  But  how  to  come 
at  it  was  our  next  dbpute,  for  i  was  not  for 
venturing  on  shore  to  them,  and  they  were  as 
much  afraid  of  us ;  but  they  took  a  safe  way  for 
u«  all,  for  they  brought  it  to  the  shore,  and  laid. 
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It  down,  and  went  and  flood  n  gnat  way  off  UU 
wo  fSrtched  it  on  lioard,  and  then  eamo  oloao  to 


'e  mado  signt  of  thanks  to  them,  for  we  had 
nothing  to  make  them  amends ;  but  an  opportu- 
nity offered  that  very  instant  to  oblige  them  won- 
derfnlly;  for  while  we  were  lying  by  the  shore, 
came  two  mighty  creatures,  one  pursuing  the 
other  (as  we  took  it)  with  great  fury,  from  the 
mountains  towards  the  sea ;  whether  it  was  the 
male  pursuing  the  female,  or  whether  they  were 
in  sport  or  in  rage,  we  could  not  tell,  any  more 
than  we  could  teU  whether  it  was  usual  or  strange; 
but  I  believe  it  was  the  latter,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  those  ravenous  creatures  seldom  ap- 
pear but  in  the  niffht ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
we  found  the  people  terribly  frightened,  especially 
the  women.  The  man  that  had  the  lance  or  dart 
did  not  fiv  from  them,  but  the  rest  did ;  bow* 
ever,  as  the  two  creatures  ran  directly  into  the 
water,  they  did  not  seem  to  offer  to  fall  upon  any 
of  the  negroes,  but  plunged  themselves  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  about,  as  if  they  had  come  for 
their  diversion;  at  last,  one  of  them  began  to 
come  nearer  our  boat  than  at  first  I  expected ; 
but  I  lay  ready  for  him,  for  I  had  loaded  my  gun 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  bade  Xury  load 
both  the  others.  As  soon  as  he  came  fairly 
within  my  reach  I  fired,  and  shot  him  directly  into 
the  head;  immediately  he  sunk  down  into  the 
water,  but  rose  instantly,  and  plunged  up  and 
down,  as  if  he  was  struggling  for  life,  and  so  in- 
deed he  was  ;  he  immediately  made  to  the  shore, 
but,  between  the  wound,  which  was  his  mortal 
hurt,  and  the  strangling  of  the  water,  he  died  Just 
before  he  reached  the  shore. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  of 
these  poor  creatures  at  the  noise  and  fire  of  my 
gun ;  some  of  them  were  even  ready  to  die  for 
fear,  and  fell  down  as  dead  with  the  very  terror ; 
but  when  they  saw  the  creature  dead,  and  sunk 
in  the  water,  and  that  I  made  signs  to  them  to 
come  to  the  shore,  they  took  heart  and  came  to 
the  shore,  and  began  to'search  fbr  the  creature. 
I  fonnd  him  by  his  blood  staining  the  water ;  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  rope,  which  1  slung  round  him, 
and  save  the  negroes  to  haul,  they  dragged  him 
on  snore,  and  found  that  it  was  a  most  curious 
leopard,  spotted,  and  fine  to  an  admirable  degree ; 
and  the  nesroes  held  up  their  hands  with  admi- 
ration, to  think  what  it  was  I  had  killed  him  with. 

The  other  creature,  frightened  with  the  flash  of 
fire  and  the  noise  of  the  gun,  swam  on  shore,  and 
ran  up  directly  to  the  mountains  from  whence 
they  came,  nor  could  I  at  that  distance  know  what 
it  was.  I  found  quickly  the  nepoes  were  for  eating 
the  flesh  of  this  creature,  so  Iwas  willing  to  have 
them  take  it  as  a  favour  from  me ;  which,  when  I 
made  signs  to  them  that  they  might  take  him,  they 
were  very  thankful  for.  Immediately  they  fell 
to  work  with  him ;  and,  though  they  had  no 
knife,  yet,  with  a  sharpened  piece  of  wood,  they 
took  off  his  skin  as  readily,  and  much  more  rea- 
dily, than  we  could  have  done  with  a  knife.  They 
offered  me  some  of  the  flesh,  which  I  declined, 
making  as  if  I  would  give  it  them,  but  made  signs 
fbr  the  skin,  wliich  they  gave  me  very  freely,  and 
brought  me  a  great  deal  more  of  their  provision, 
which,  though  I  did  not  understand,  yet  I  ac- 
cepted.    Then  I  made  signs  to  them  for  some 


water,  and  held  out  one  of  my  Jars  to  them,  tam- 
ing it  bottom  upward,  to  show  that  it  was  empty, 
and  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  filled.  They  cdled 
immediately  to  some  of  their  IHends,  and  there 
came  two  women,  and  brought  a  great  vessel 
made  of  earth,  and  burnt,  as  I  suppose,  hi  the  son ; 
this  they  set  down  for  me  as  before,  and  I  seat 
Xury  on  shore  with  my  jars,  and  filled  them  all 
three :  the  women  were  as  stark  naked  as  the 
men* 

I  was  now  furnished  with  roots,  and  oora, 
such  as  It  was,  and  water ;  and  leaving  my 
flriendly  negroes,  I  made  forward  for  about  eleven 
days  more,  without  oflhring  to  go  near  the  shore, 
till  I  saw  the  land  run  out  a  great  length  hito  the 
sea,  at  about  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues 
before  me ;  and  the  sea  being  very  calm,  I  kept 
a  large  offing  to  make  this  point  At  length, 
doubling  the  point  at  about  two  leagues  from  the 
land,  I  saw  plainly  land  on  the  other  side  to  sea- 
ward ;  then  I  concluded,  as  it  was  most  certain, 
indeed,  that  this  was  the  Cape  de  Verde,  and 
those  the  islands  called  firom  thence  Cape  de 
Verde  islands.  However,  they  were  at  a  great 
distance,  and  I  could  not  well  tell  what  1  had 
best  to  do ;  for  if  I  should  be  taken  with  a  fresh 
of  wind,  I  might  neither  reach  one  nor  the  other. 

In  this  dilemma,  as  I  was  very  pen^ve,  I 
stepped  into  ttie  cabin,  and  sat  me  down,  Xary 
having  the  helm;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  boy 
cried  out,  *•  Master !  master !  a  ship  with  a  soil )" 
and  the  fbdish  hoy  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
thinking  it  must  needs  be  some  of  his  master's 
ships  sent  to  pursue  us,  when  I  knew  we  were 
gotten  far  enough  out  of  their  reach.  I  jumped 
out  of  the  cabin,  and  immediately  saw,  not  only 
the  ship,  but  what  she  was,  viz.  that  it  was  a 
Portuguese  ship,  and,  as  I  thought,  was  bound 
to  ttie  coast  of  Guinea  for  negroes.  But,  when  I 
observed  the  course  she  steered,  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced they  were  bound  some  other  way,  and  did 
not  design  to  come  any  nearer  to  the  shore ;  upon 
which  I  stretched  out  to  sea  as  much  as  1  could, 
resolving  to  speak  with  them  if  possible. 

With  all  the  sail  I  could  make,  I  found  I  should 
not  be  able  to  come  in  their  way,  but  that  they 
would  be  gone  by  before  I  could  make  any  signal 
to  them  i  but,  after  I  had  crowded  to  the  ut- 
most,  and  began  to  despair,  they,  it  seems,  saw 
me  by  the  help  of  their  perspective  glasses,  and 
that  it  was  some  European  boat,  which,  they  sup- 
posed, must  belong  to  some  ship  that  was  lost ;  \ 
so  they  shortened  sail,  to  let  me  come  up.  1  was 
encouraged  with  this,  and  as  I  had  my  patron's 
ancient  on  board,  I  made  a  waft  of  it  to  them  for 
a  signal  of  distress,  and  fired  a  gun,  both  which 
they  saw ;  for  they  told  me  they  saw  the  smoke, 
though  they  did  not  hear  the  gun.  Upon  these 
signals  thev  very  kindly  brought  to,  and  lay  by 
for  me,  oni  in  about  three  hours  I  came  up  with 
them. 

They  asked  me  what  I  was  hi  Portuguese,  and 
in  Spanish,  and  in  French,  but  I  understood  none 
of  them ;  but  at  last  a  Scots  sailor,  who  was  on 
board,  called  to  me,  and  I  answered  him  I  was 
an  Englishman,  that  I  had  made  my  escape  out 
of  slavery  fhim  the  Moors  at  Salee ;  then  they 
bade  me  come  on  board,  and  very  kindly  took 
me  in,  and  aD  my  goods. 
.    Itwas  an  inaiprenible  joy  to  me,  that  tny  one 
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woold  believe,  that  I  was  thus  delivered,  at  I 
esteemed  it,  from  such  a  miserable  and  almost 
hojpeless  condition  as  I  was  io.  and  immediately 
oflfbred  all  I  had  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  as  a 
return  for  my  deliverances  but  be  generously 
told  me  he  would  take  nothing  from  me,  but 
that  all  I  bad.  should  be  delivered  safe  to  me 
when  I  came  to  the  Brazils ;  "  for,'*  said  he,  "  I 
have  saved  your  life  on  no  other  terms  than  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  saved  myself;  and  it  may, 
one  time  or  other,  be  my  lot  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  same  condition :  besides,'*  said  he,  **  when  I 
carry  yon  to  the  Brazils,  so  great  a  way  from 
your  own  country,  if  I  should  t^e  from  you  what 
>ou  have,  you  will  be  starved  there,  and  then  I 
<mly  take  away  that  life  I  have  given.  No,  no, 
Seignor  Inglae,'*  says  he,  •«  Mr  Englishman,  I 
will  carry  you  thither  in  charity,  and  those  things 
will  help  you  to  buy  your  subsistence  there,  and 
yonr  passage  home  again.** 

As  he  was  charitable  in  his  proposal,  so  he 
was  just  in  the  performance  to  a  tittle,  for  he 
ordered  the  seamen  that  none  should  offer  to 
touch  anything  I  had  ^  then  he  took  everything 
into  his  own  possession,  and  gave  me  back  an 
exact  inventory  of  them,  that  I  might  tiave  them, 
even  so  much  as  my  three  earthen  jars.  As  to 
my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and  that  he  saw ; 
told  me  he  would  buy  it  of  me  for  the  ship's  use, 
and  asked  me  what  I  would  have  for  it  ?  I  told 
him  he  had  been  so  generous  to  me  in  every- 
thing, that  I  could  not  offer  to  make  any  price  of 
the  boat,  but  left  it  entirely  to  him,  upon  which 
be  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  note  of  bis  hand  to 
pay  me  eighty  pieces  of  eight  for  it  at  Brazil ; 
and,  when  it  came  there,  if  any  one  offered  to  give 
more,  he  would  make  it  up.  He  offered  me  also 
sixty  pieces  of  eight  more  for  my  boy  Xury,  which 
I  was  loath  to  take ;  not  that  I  was  not  willing 
to  let  the  captain  have  him,  but  I  was  very  loath 
to  sell  the  poor  boy*s  liberty,  who  had  assisted  me 
so  faithfully  in  procuring  my  own.  However, 
when  I  let  him  know  my  reason,  he  owned  it  to 
be  just,  and  offered  me  this  medium,  that  he 
would  give  the  boy  an  obligation  to  set  him  free 
in  ten  years  if  he  turned  Christian :  upon  this, 
«nd  Xury  saying  he  was  willing  to  go  to  him,  I 
let  the  captain  have  him. 

We  had  a  very  good  voyage  to  the  Brazils,  and 
arrived  in  the  Bay  de  Todos  los  Samos,  or  all 
Saints*  Bay,  in  about  twenty-two  days*  after. 
And  now  I  was  once  more  delivered  from  the 
moat  miserable  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and  what 
to  do  next  with  myself  J  was  now  to  consider. 

The  generous  treatment  the  captain  gave  me 
I  can  never  enough  remember :  he  would  take 
nothing  of  me  for  my  pasaage,  gave  me  twenty 
ducats  for  the  leopard's  slun,  and  forty  for  the 
Kon*s  skin,  which  I  had  in  my  boat,  and  caused 
everything  I  had  in  the  ship  to  be  punctually  de- 
livered to  me ;  and  what  I  was  willing  to  sell  he 
bought,  such  as  the  case  of  bottles,  two  of  my 
gnna,  and  a  piece  of  the  lump  of  bees'  wax,  for  I 
bad  made  candles  of  the  rest ;  in  a  wprd,  I  made 
'Jbout  two  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  eight  of 
all  my  cargo,  and,  with  this  stock,  I  went  on 
shMre  in  the  Brazils. 

I  had  not  been  long  here,  but  being  recom- 
mended to  the  house  of  a  good  honest  man,  like 
h|«i«ftii;  wbo  bad  an  mgemo,  as  they  call  it,  that 


is,  a  plantation  and  a  sugar-house,  I  lived  with 
him  some  time  and  aoqoainted  myself  by  that 
means,  with  the  manner  of  their  pUnting  and 
making  sugar ;  and  seeing  how  well  the  planters 
lived,  and  bow  they  grew  rich  suddenly,  I  re. 
solved,  if  1  could  get  a  licence  to'  settle  there, 
I  would  turn  planter  among  them ;  resolving,  in 
the  meantime,  to  find  out  some  way  to  get  my 
money  which  I  bad  leit  in  London  remitted  to 
me.  To  this  purpose,  getting  a  kind  of  a  letter 
of  naturalisation,  I  pmrobased  as  much  land  that 
was  uncured  as  my  money  would  reach,  and 
formed  a  plto  for  my  plantation  and  settlement, 
and  such  a  one  as  might  be  suitable  to  the  stock 
which  1  proposed  to  myself  to  receive  from  Eng- 
land. 

I  had  a  neighbour,  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon,  but 
bom  of  English  parents,  whooe  name  was  Wdls, 
and  in  much  such  oiroumstances  as  I  was.  I 
call  him  neighbour,  because  his  plantation  lay 
next  to  mine,  and  wo  went  on  very  sociable 
together.  My  stock  was  but  low,  as  well  as  his ; 
and  we  rather  planted  fbr  food  than  anything 
else  for  about  two  years.  However,  we  be^n 
to  increase,  and  our  land  began  to  come  mto 
order ;  so  that  the  third  year  we  planted  some 
tobacco,  and  made  each  of  us  a  large  piece  of 
ground  ready  for  planting  canes  in  the  year  to 
come:  but  we  both  wanted  help;  and  now  I 
found,  more  than  before,  I  bad  done  wrong  in 
parting  with  my  boy  Xury. 

But,  alas !  for  me  to  do  wrong,  that  never  did 
right,  was  no  great  wonder*  I  bad  no  remedy 
but  to  go  on :  I  was  gotten  into  an  employment 
quite  remote  to  my  aenius,  and  directly  contrary 
to  the  life  I  delighted  in,  and  for  which  I  forsook 
my  father's  bouse,  and  broke  through  all  bis  good 
advice ;  nay,  I  was  coming  into  the  very  middle 
station  or  upper  degree  of  low  life,  which  my 
father  advised  me  to  before ;  and  which  if  I 
resolved  to  go  on  with,  I  might  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home,  and  never  have  fotigued  myself 
in  the  worid  as  I  had  done ;  and  I  used  often  to 
say  to  myself  I  could  have  done  this  as  well  in 
England  amodg  my  friends,  as  have  gone  five 
thousand  miles  off  to  do  it  among  strangers  and 
savages  in  a  wilderness,  and  at  such  a  distance 
as  never  to  hear  from  any  part  of  the  worid  that 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  me. 

In  this  manner  I  used  to  look  upon  my  oondi- 
tion  with  the  utmost  regret.  I  had  nobody  to 
converse  with,  but  now  and  then  this  ndghbour ; 
no  work  to  be  done,  but  by  the  labour  of  my 
hands ;  and  I  used  to  sav,  1  lived  just  like  a  man 
cast  away  upon  some  desolate  island,  that  bad 
nobody  there  but  himself.  But  how  just  has  it 
been  ;  and  how  should  all  men  reflect,  that  when 
they  compare  their  present  conditions  with  others 
that  are  worse,  heaven  may  oblige  them  to  make 
the  exchange,  and  be  convinced  of  their  former 
felicity  by  their  experience ;  I  say,  bow  just  has 
it  been  that  the  truly  solitary  life  I  reflected  on 
in  an  island  of  mere  desolation  should  be  my  lot, 
who  had  so  often  ui^nstly  compared  it  with  the 
life  which  I  then  led,  in  which,  had  I  continued, 
I  had  in  all  probability  been  exceeding  prosper* 
ous  and  rich. 

I  was  in  some  degree  settled  in  my  measures 
for  carrying  on  the  plantation  before  my  kind 
friend,  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  took  me  up  at 
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MO,  west  back;  fin*  the  ihip  remained  there 
fak  provkling  hie  ioadinc^,  and  preparing  for  his 
voyage,  near  three  months;  when,  teiUng  him 
what  little  stock  I  had  left  behind  me  in  London, 
he  gave  me  this  friendly  and  sincere  advice : 
**SmgHor  IngUae,**  lavs  he  (for  so  be  always 
called  me).  **  if  vou  will  give  me  letters,  and  a 
procuration  here  in  form  to  me,  with  orders  to  the 
person  who  has  jovar  money  in  London  to  send 
your  effects  to  Lisbon  to  such  persons  as  I  shall 
direct,  and  hi  such  goods  as  are  proper  for  this 
country,  I  will  bring  you  the  produce  of  them, 
God  willing,  at  my  return:  but,  since  human 
affairs  are  all  subject  to  changes  and  disasters,  I 
would  have  tou  give  orders  for  but  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  which,  you  say,  is  half  your 
stock,  and  let  uie  hasard  be  run  for  the  first ;  so 
that,  if  it  come  safe,  you  may  order  the  rest  the 
same  way ;  and.  If  it  miscarry,  you  may  have  the 
other  half  to  have  recourse  to  for  your  supply." 

This  was  so  wholesome  advice,  and  looked  so 
friendly,  that  I  could  not  but  be  convinced  it  was 
the  best  course  I  could  take ;  so  I  accordingly 
prepared  letters  to  the  gentlewoman  with  whom 
I  had  left  my  money,  and  a  procuration  to  'the 
Portuguese  captain,  as  he  desired. 

I  wrote  the  English  captain's  widow  a  full 
account  of  all  my  adventures ;  my  slavery,  es« 
cape,  and  how  I  had  met  with  the  Portugal 
captain  at  sea,  the  humanity  of  his  behaviour, 
and  what  condition  I  was  now  in,  with  all  other 
necessary  directk>ns  for  my  supply ;  and,  when 
this  honest  captain  came  to  Lkbon,  he  found 
means,  by  some  of  the  English  merchants  there. 
to  send  over,  not  the  order  only,  but  a  full  account 
of  my  story  to  a  merchant  at  London,  who  re- 
presented it  effectually  to  her ;  whereupon  she 
not  only  delivered  the  money,  but,  out  of  her  own 
pocket,  sent  the  Portugal  captain  a  very  hand- 
some present  for  hb  humanity  and  charity  to 
me. 

The  merchant  In  London,  vesting  this  hundred 
pounds  In  English  goods,  such  as  the  captain  had 
writ  for,  sent  them  directly  to  him  at  Lisbon,  and 
he  brought  them  all  safe  to  me  to  the  Brazils : 
among  which,  without  my  direction  (for  I  was  too 
young  in  my  businea  to  think  oflhem),  he  had 
taken  care  to  have  all  sorts  of  tools,  iron  work, 
and  utensils  necessary  for  my  plantation,  and 
which  were  of  great  use  to  me. 

When  this  cargo  arrived.  I  thought  my  for- 
tune made,  for  I  was  surprised  with  jov  of  it ; 
and  my  good  steward,  the  captain,  had  laid  out 
the  five  pounds  which  my  friend  bad  sent  him  for 
a  present  for  himself  to  purchase  and  bring  me 
over  a  servant  under  bond  for  six  years*  service, 
and  would  not  accept  of  any  consideration,  except 
a  little  tobaccoi  which  I  would  have  him  accept, 
being  of  my  own  produce.  Neither  was  this  all ; 
but  my  goods  being  all  English  manufactures, 
such  as  cloth*  stuffs,  baise,  and  things  particu- 
larly valuable  and  desirable  in  the  country,  I  found 
means  to  sell  them  to  a  very  great  advantage ; 
so  that  1  may  say  I  had  more  than  four  times 
the  value  of  my  first  cargo,  and  was  now  infinitely 
beyond  my  poor  neighbour,  I  mean  in  the  ad- 
vancement  of  my  plantation ;  for  the  flrst  thing 
I  did,  I  bought  me  a  negro  slave,  and  an  Euro- 
pean servant  also ;  I  mean  another  besides  that 
which  the  captain  brought  me  from  Lisbon. 


But,  as  abused  prosperity  is  oftentimes  made 
the  very  means  of  our  greatest  adversity,  so  it 
was  with  me.  I  went  on  the  next  year  with  great 
success  in  mj  plantation;  I  raised  fifty  great 
rolls  of  tobacco  on  my  own  ji^round  more  than  I 
had  disposed  of  for  necessaries  among  my  neigh. 
hours  ;  and  these  fifty  rolls,  being  each  of  above 
lOOIb.,  were  well  cured,  and  laid  by  against  the 
retura  of  the  fleet  from  Lisbon ;  and  now,  in- 
creasing  in  business  and  in  wealth,  my  head  began 
to  be  full  of  projects  and  undertakings  beyond 
my  reach ;  such  as  are,  indeed,  often  the  ruin  of 
the  best  heads  in  business. 

Had  I  continued  in  the  station  I  was  now  in, 
I  had  room  for  all  the  happy  things  to  have 
yet  befaUen  me    for  which  my  fkther  so  ear- 
nestlv  recommended  a  quiet,  retired  life,  and  of 
which  he  had  so  sensibly  described  the  middle 
station  of  )lfe  to  be  foil ;  but  other  things  attended 
me,  and  I  was  still  to  be  the  wllfol  agent  of  all  ' 
my  own  miseries;  and  particularly  to  increase  | 
my  foult  and  double  the  reflections  upon  myteir,  | 
which,  in  my  future  sorrows,  I  should  have  leisure 
to  make.     All  these  miscarriages  were  procured  ; 
by  my  apparent  obstinate  adhering  to  my  foolish 
inclination  of  wandering  abroad,  and  pursuing 
that  iocllnation,  in  contradictioQ  to  the  clearest 
views  of  doing  myself  good  in  a  foir  and  plain 
pursuit  of  those  prospects,  and  those  measures  of 
life,  which  nature  and  providence  concurred  to 
present  me  with,  and  to  make  my  duty. 

As  I  had  done  thus  In  my  breaking  away  from 
my  parents,  so  I  could  not  be  content  now,  but  1 
must  go  and  leave  the  happy  view  I  had  of  being 
a  rich  and  thriving  man  in  my  new  plantation, 
only  to  pursue  a  ruh  and  immoderate  desire  of 
rising  faster  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  ad- 
mitted ;  and  thus  I  cast  myself  down  again  into 
the  deepest  gulph  of  human  misery  that  ever 
man  fell  into,  or  perhaps  could  be  consistent  with 
life  and  a  state  of  health  in  the  world. 

To  come,  then,  by  the  just  degrees,  to  the  parti* 
cuhirs  of  this  part  of  my  story,  you  may  suppose, 
that,  having  now  lived  almost  four  years  in  the 
Brazils,  and  beginning  to  thrive  and  prosper  very 
well  upon  my  plantadon,  I  had  not  only  learned 
the  language,  but  had  contracted  an  acquaintance 
and  friendship  among  my  fellow  planters,  as  well 
as  among  the  merehants  at  San  Salvador,  which 
was  our  port ;  and  that,  in  my  discourses  among 
them,  I  had  frequently  given  them  an  account  of 
my  two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the 
manner  of  trading  with  the  negroes  there,  and 
how  easy  it  was  to  purchase  upon  the  coast,  for 
trifles,  such  as  beads,  toys,  knives,  scissars, 
hatchets,  bits  of  glass,  and  the  like,  not  only 
gold-dust,  guinea  grains,  elephants*  teeth,  &c., 
but  negroes  for  the  service  of  the  Brazils  in  great 
numbers. 

They  listened  always  very  attentively  to  my 
discourses  on  these  heads,  but  especially  to  that 
part  which  related  to  the  buying  negroes,  which 
was  a  trade  at  that  time  not  only  not  far^entered 
into,  but,  as  far  as  it  was,  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  aisienXos  or  permission  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  engrossed  in  the  public; 
so  that  few  negroes  were  bought,  and  those  ex- 
cessive dear. 

It  happened,  being  in  company  with  tome 
merchants  and  planters  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
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(alkiog  of  those  things  very  earnestly,  three  of 
them  came  to  me  the  next  morning,  and  told 
IDS  tbey  bad  been  musing  very  much  upon  what 
I  had  discoursed  with  them  of  the  last  night, 
and  tbey  came  to  make  a  seeret  proposal  to  me ; 
I  and  after  enjoining  me  to  secresy,  they  told  me 
'  that  tbey  had  a  mind  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  go  to  Gui« 
I  oea ;  that  they  had  ail  plantations  as  well  as  I, 
I  and  were  straitened  for  nothing  so  much  as  ser- 
i;  vaats;  that  as  it  was  a  trade  that  could  not  be 

I  carried  on,  because  they  could  not  publicly  sell 

I I  the  negroes  when  they  came  home,  so  they  de- 
ll  sired  to  make  but  one  voyage,  to  bring  the 

oegroes  on   shore  privately,    and  divide  them 

[  among  their  own  plantations ;  and,  in  a  word, 

'  the  question  was  whether  I  would  go  their  su- 

percargo  in  the  ship  to  manage  the  trading  part 

upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  they  offered  me 

I   that  I  should  have  my  equal  share  of  the  negroes 

,  without  providing  any  part  of  th^  stock. 

i ,     This  was  a  fair  propoMl,  it  must  be  confessed, 

had  it  been  made  to  any  one  that  had  not  had  a 

settlement  and  plantation  of  his  own  to  look  after, 

which  was  in  a  fkir  way  of  coming  to  be  very 

ooosiderahle,  and  with  a  good  stock  upon  it  But 

for  me,  that  was  thus  entered  and  established, 

and  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  as  I  bad  begun 

for  three  or  four  years  more,  and  to  have  sent  for 

the  other  hundred  pounds  from  England,  and 

*  who,  in  that  time,  and  with  that  little  addition, 

could  scarce  have   failed  of  being  worth  three 

or  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  that  in* 

creasing  too, — for  roe  to  think  of  such  a  voyage, 

was  the  roost  preposterous  thing  that  ever  man, 

in  such  circumstances,  could  be  guilty  ot 

But  I,  that  was  born  to  be  my  own  destroyer, 
could  no  more  resist  the  offer  than  I  could  re- 
strain my  first  rambling  designs,  when  my  father's 
good  counsel  was  lost  upon  me.  In  a  word,  I 
told  them  I  would  go  with  all  my  heart,  if  they 
would  undertake  to  look  after  my  plantation  in 
my  absence,  and  would  dispose  of  it  to  such  as  I 
should  direct  if  I  miscarried.  This  they  all  en- 
gaged to  do»  and  entered  into  writings  or  cove- 
nants to  do  so ;  and  I  made  a  formal  will,  dis- 
,  posing  of  my  plantation  and  effects  in  case  of 
'  my  death,  making  the  captain  of  the  ship  that 
had  saved  my  life,  as  before^  my  universal  beir, 
.  but  obliginif  him  to  dispose  of  my  effecu  as  I 
bad  directed  in  my  will,  one  half  of  the  produce 
being  to  himself,  and  the  other  to  be  shipped  to 
England.  , 

In  short*  I  took  all  possible  caution  to  preserve 
my  effects,  and  keep  up  my  plantation ;  haid  I  used 
half  as  much  prudence  to  have  looked  into  my  own 
interest,  and  have  made  a  judgment  of  what  1 
ought  to  havo  done  and  not  to  have  done,  1  had 
certainly  never  gone  a?ray  from  so  prosperous  an 
undertaking,  leaving  all  the  probable  views  of  a 
thriving  circumstance,  and  gone  upon  a  voyage 
to  sea,  attended  with  all  its  common  haiards,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  expect  par- 
ticular ml^ortunes  to  myself. 

But  I  was  hurried  on,  and  obeyed  blindly  the 
dictates  of  roy  &ncy  rather  than  my  reason ;  and 
accordingly,  the  ship  being  fitted  out,  and  the 
cargo  fttrniahed,  and  all  things  done  as  by  agree- 
ment by  my  partners  in  the  voyage,  I  went  on 
board  in  an  evil  hour,  the       th  of 

,  being  the  same  day  eight  yean  that  I 


went  fW)m  my  father  and  mother  at  Hull,  in  order 
to  act  the  rebel  to  their  authority,  and  a  fool  to 
my  own  interest. 

Our  ship  was  about  120  tons  burthen,  carried 
6  guns  and  14  men,  besides  the  master,  his  boy, 
and  myself;  we  had  on  board  no  large  cargo  of 
goods,  except  of  such  toys  as  were  fit  for  our 
trade  with  the  negroes,  such  as  beads,  bits  of 
glass,  shells,  and  odd  trifles,  especially  little  look- 
ing-glasses, knives,  scissars»  hatchets,  and  the 
Uke. 

The  same  day  I  went  on  board  we  set  sail, 
standing  away  to  the  northward  upon  our  own 
coast,  with  design  to  stretch  over  for  the  African 
coast,  when  they  came  about  ten  or  twelve  de- 
grees of  northern  latitude,  which  it  seems  was 
the  nuroner  of  their  course  In  those  days.  We 
had  very  good  weather,  only  excessively  hot,  all 
the  way  upon  our  own  coast,  till  we  came  to  the 
height  of  Cape  St  Augustine ;  from  whence,  keep- 
ing farther  off  at  sea,  we  lost  sight  of.  land,  aud 
steered  as  if  we  were  bound  for  the  isle  of  Fer- 
nand  de  Noronba,  holding  our  course  north-east 
by  north,  and  leaving  those  isles  on  the  east.  In 
this  course  we  passed  the  line  in  about  twelve 
days*  time,  and  were  by  our  last  observation  in 
7^  22'  northern  latitude,  when  a  violent  tornado, 
or  hurricane,  took  us  quite  out  of  our  knowledge ; 
It  began  from  the  south-east,  came  about  to  the 
north-west,  and  then  settled  Into  the  north- 
east,  from  whence  it  blew  in  such  a  terrible 
manner,  that  for  twelve  days  together  we  could 
do  nothing  but  drive,  and  scudding  away  before 
it  let  it  carry  us  whither  evbr  fate  and  the  fury 
of  the  winds  directed ;  and  during  these  twelve 
days  1  need  not  say  that  I  expected  every  day 
to  be  swallowed  up,  nor,  indeed,  did  any  in  the 
ship  expect  to  save  their  lives. 

In  this  distress  we  had,  besides  the  terror  of 
the  storm,  one  of  our  men  died  of  the  calenture, 
and  one  man  and  the  boy  washed  overboard. 
About  the  twelfth  day,  the  weather  abating  a 
little,  the  master  made  an  observation  as  well  as 
I  be  could,  and  found  that  he  was  in  about  11° 
north  latitude,  but  that  he  was  22°  of  longitude 
difference  west  from  Cape  St  Augustine,  bo  that   I 
he  found  he  was  gotten  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,   • 
or  the  north  part  of  Braxil,  bevond  the  river   | 
Amazones,  toward  that  of  the  nver  Oronoquc,   ; 
commonly  called  the  Great  River,  and  began  to   | 
consult  with  me  what  course  he  should  take,   • 
for  the  ship  was  leaky  and  very  much  disabled,    i 
and  he  was  going  directly  back  to  the  coast  of  | 
BrazO. 

I  was  positively  against  that;  and,  looking 
over  the  charts  of  the  sea  coasts  of  America 
with  him,  we  concluded  there  was  no  inhabited 
country  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  till  we  came 
within  the  circle  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  stand  away  for  Barbadoes ; 
i  which,  by  keeping  off  at  sea,  to  avoid  the  in- 
I  draft  of  the  Bay  or  Golf  of  Mexico,  we  might 
easily  perform,  as  we  hoped.  In  about  fifteen  days' 
'sail,  whereas  we  could  not  possibly  make  our 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa  without  some  as- 
sistance both  to  our  ship  and  to  ourselves. 

With  this  design  we  changed  our  course,  and 
steered  away  north-west  by  west,  In  order  to 
reach  some  of  our  English  islands,  where  I  hoped 
for  relief;  but  our  voyage  was  otherwise  deter- 
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mioed ;  for,  being  in  the  latitude  of  12°  18", 
a  second  storm  came  upon  xa,  which  carried  us 
away  with  the  same  impetuosity  westward,  and 
drove  us  so  out  of  the  very  way  of  all  human 
commerce,  that  had  all  our  lives  been  saved, 
as  to  the  sea,  we  were  rather  in  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  savages  than  ever  returning  to  our 
own  country. 

in  this  distress,  the  wind  stQl  blowing  very 
hard,  one  of  our  men,  early  in  the  morning,  cried 
out  **  Land !"  and  we  had  no  sooner  run  out  of 
the  cabin  to  look  out,  in  hopes  of  seeing  where- 
abouts in  the  world  we  were,  but  the  ship  struck 
upon  a  sand,  and  in  a  moment,  her  motion  be- 
ing so  stoppdi,  the  sea  broke  over  her  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  expected  we  should  all  have 
perished  immediately,  and  we  were  immediately 
driven  into  our  close  quarters  to  shelter  us  from 
the  very  foam  and  spray  of  the  sea. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  has  not  been  in 
the  like  condition  to  describe  or  conceive  the 
consternation  of  men  in  such  circumstances »  we 
knew  nothing  where  we  were,  or  upon  what  land 
it  was  we  were  driven,  whether  an  island  or 
the  main,  whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited; 
and  as  the  rage  of  the  wind  was  still  great, 
though  rather  less  than  at  first,  we  could  not  so 
much  as  hope  to  have  the  ship  hold  many  mi. 
nutes  without  breaking  in  pieces,  unless  the 
winds,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  should  turn  imme- 
diately about  In  a  word,  we  sat  looking  one 
upon  another  and  expecting  death  every  moment, 
and  every  man  acting  accordinglv,  as  preparing 
for  another  world,  for  there  was  little  or  nothing 
more  for  us  to  do  in  this ;  that  which  was  our 
present  comfort,  and  ajl  the  comfort  we  had, 
was  that,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  ship 
did  not  break  yet,  and  that  the  master  said  the 
wind  began  to  abate.  Now,  though  we  thought 
that  the  wind  did  a  little  abate,  yet  the  ship 
having  thus  struck  upon  the  sand,  and  sticking 
too  fast  for  us  to  expect  her  getting  off,  we  were  in 
a  dreadful  condition  indeed,  and  bad  nothmg  to  do 
but  to  think  of  saving  our  lives  as  well  as  we  could. 
We  had  a  boat  at  our  stem  just  before  the  storm, 
but  she  was  first  staved  by  dashing  against  the 
ship's  rudder,  and  in  the  next  place  she  broke 
away,  and  either  sunk,  or  was  driven  off  to  sea, 
so  there  was  no  hope  from  her ;  we  had  another 
boat  on  board,  but  how  to  get  her  off  into  the 
sea  was  a  doubtful  thing ;  however,  there  was 
no  room  to  debate,  for  we  fancied  the  ship  would 
break  in  pieces  every  minute,  and  some  told  us 
she  was  actually  broken  already. 

In  this  distress,  the  mate  of  our  vessel  lays  hold 
of  the  boat,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  rest  of  the 
men,  thev  got  her  flung  over  the  ship*s  side,  and 
getting  all  into  her,  let  her  go,  and  committed 
ourselves,  being  eleven  in  number,  to  God's  mercy 
and  the  vrild  sea;  for,  though  the  storm  was 
abated  considerably,  yet  the  sea  went  dreadful 
high  upon  the  shore,  and  might  well  be  called 
dm  wtld  zee^  as  the  Dutch  call  the  sea  in  a 
storm. 

And  now  our  case  was  very  dismal  indeed,  for 
we  all  saw  plainly  that  the  sea  went  so  high  that 
the  boat  could  not  live,  and  that  we  should  be 
inevitably  drowned.  As  to  making  sail,  we  had 
none^  nor,  if  we  bad»  could  we  have  done  any- 
ihing  with  it ;  so  we  woited  at  the  oar  towards 


the  land,  though  with  heavy  hearts,  like  men 
going  to  execution,  for  we  all  knew  that  when 
the  boat  came  nearer  the  shore  she  would  be 
dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  breach  of 
the  sea.  However,  we  committed  our  souls  to 
God  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  and  the  wind 
driving  us  towards  the  shore,  we  hastened  our 
destruction  with  our  own  hands,  pulling  as  well 
as  we  could  towards  land. 

What  the  shore  was,  whether  rock  or  sand« 
whether  steep  or  shoal,  we  knew  not ;  the  only 
hope  that  could  rationally  give  us  the  least  shadow 
of  expectation  was,  if  we  might  happen  into  some 
bay,  or  gulf;  or  the  mouth  of  some  river,  where, 
by  great  chance,  we  might  have  run  our  boat  in, 
or  got  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  made 
smooth  water.  But  there  was  nothing  of  this  ap- 
peared ;  and  as  we  made  nearer  and  nearer  the 
shore,  the  land  looked  more  frightful  than  the 
sea.  After  we  had  rowed,  or  rather  driven, 
about  a  league  and  a  half,  as  we  reckoned  it,  a 
raging  wave,  mountain-like,  came  rolling  astern 
of  us,  and  plainly  bade  us  expect  the  eovp  it 
^aee.  In  a  word,  it  took  us  with  such  a  fury  that 
it  overset  the  boat  at  once,  and  separating  ui,  ss 
well  from  the  boat  as  from  one  another,  gave  ui 
not  time  hardly  to  say  "  O  God  !*'  for  we  were 
all  swallowed  up  in  a  moment. 

Nothing  can  describe  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  I  felt  when  I  sunk  mto  the  water,  for  though 
I  swam  very  well,  yet  I  could  not  deliver  myself 
from  the  wav6s  so  as  to  draw  breath,  till  thst 
wave  having  driven  me,  or  rather  carried  me,  a 
vast  way  on  towards  the  shore,  and  having  spent 
itself;  went  back,  and  left  me  upon  the  land 
almost  dry,  but  half  dead  with  the  water  I  took 
in.  I  had  so  much  presence  of  mind,  as  well  ss 
breath  left,  that  seeing  myself  nearer  the  msin- 
land  than  I  expected,  1  got  upon  my  feet,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  on  towards  the  land  as 
fast  as  I  could  before  another  wave  should  re- 
turn and  take  me  up  again ;  but  I  soon  Ibund  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  it,  for  I  saw  the  sea  come 
after  me  as  high  as  a  great  hill,  and  as  furious  ss 
an  enemy,  which  I  had  no  means  or  strength 
to  contend  with  ;  my  business  was  to  hold  my 
breath  and  raise  myself  upon  the  water,  if  1 
could,  and  so,  by  fwimming,  to  preserve  my 
breathing  and  pilot  myself  towsrds  the  shore,  if 
possible ;  my  greatest  ooncem  now  being  that 
the  wave,  as  it  would  carry  me  a  great  wsy 
towards  the  shore  when  it  came  on,  might  not 
carry  me  back  again  with  it  when  it  gave  back 
towards  the  sea. 

The  wave  that  came  upon  me  again  buried 
me  at  once  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep  in  its  own 
body,  and  I  could  feel  ipyself  carried  with  s 
mighty  force  and  swiftness  towards  the  shore  a 
very  great  way,  but  I  held  nay  breath,  and  as- 
sisted myself  to  swim  still  forward  with  all  my 
might.  1  was  ready  to  burst  with  holdbg  my 
breath,  when,  as  I  felt  myself  rising  up,  so,  to 
my  immediate  relief;  1  found  my  head  and  bands 
shoot  out  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
though  it  was  not  two  seconds  of  time  that  1 
could  keep  myself  so,  yet  it  relieved  me  greatly, 
gave  me  breath  and  new  courage.  I  was  co- 
vered again  with  water  a  good  while,  but  not  so 
long  but  I  held  it  out ;  and  finding  the  water 
had  spent  itself  and  began  to  return,  1  struck 
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forward  against  the  return  of  the  wavea,  and  felt 
ground  again  with  my  feet.  I  ttood  still  a  few 
momeots  to  recover  breath  and  till  the  water 
went  from  me,  then  took  to  my  heels  and  ran 
with  what  strength  I  had  farther  towards  the 
shore.  But  neither  would  this  deliver  me  from 
the  fury  of  the  sea,  which  came  pouring  in  after 
me  again,  and  twice  more  I  was  lifted  up  by  the 
waTes  and  carried  forwards  as  before,  the  shore 
beiog  very  flat 

The  last  tune  of  these  two  had  well  near  been 
fatal  to  me ;  for  the  sea  having  hurried  me  along 
as  before,  landed  me,  or  rather  dashed  me,  against 
a  piece  of  a  rock,  and  that  with  such  force  as  left 
I  me  senseless,  and  indeed  helpless,  as  to  my  own 
delirerance  ;  for  the  blow,  taking  my  side  and 
breast,  beat  the  breath,  as  it  were,  quite  out  of 
my  body ;  and,  had  the  wave  returned  again  im- 
mediately, I  must  have  been  strangled  in  the 
water ;  but  I  recovered  a  little  before  the  return 
of  it,  and  seeing  I  should  again  be  covered  with 
the  water,  I  resolved  to  hold  fast  by  a  piece  of 
the  rock,  and  so  to  hold  my  breath,  if  possible, 
till  the  wave  went  back.  Now,  as  the  waves  were 
not  so  high  as  at  first,  being  near  land,  I  held 
my  hold  till  the  wave  abated,  and  then  fetched 
another  run,  which  brought  me  so  near  the  shore, 
that  the  next  wave,  though  it  went  over  me.  yet 
did  not  so  swallow  me  up  as  to  carry  me  away ; 
and  the  next  run  I  took  I  got  to  the  main-land, 
where,  to  my  great  comfort,  I  clambered  up  the 
citfts  of  the  shore,  and  sat  me  down  upon  the 
grass,  free  from  danger,  and  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  water. 

I  was  now  landed,  and  safe  on  shore,  and  began 
to  look  up  and  thank  Ood  that  my  life  was  saved, 
in  a  case  wherein  there  was,  some  minutes  before, 
scarce  any  room  to  hope.  I  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible to  express  to  the  life  what  the  ecstasies  and 
transports  of  the  soul  are  when  it  is  so  saved, 
as  I  may  say,  out  of  the  very  grave ;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  now  at  that  custom,  vis.,  that  when  a 
malefactor,  who  has  the  halter  about  his  neck,  is 
tied  up,  and  just  going  to  be  turned  off,  and  has  a 
reprieve  brought  to  him,— I  say  I  do  not  wonder 
that  they  bring  a  surgeon  with  it,  to  let  him 
blood  that  very  moment  they  tell  him  of  it,  that  | 
the  surprise  may  not  drive  the  animal  spirits  from 
the  heart,  and  overwhelm  him. 
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I  walked  about  on  the  shore,  lifting  up  my 
hands ;  and  my  whole  being,  as  I  may  say,  wrapt 
up  in  the  contemplation  of  my  deliverance; 
making  a  thousand  gestures  and  motions  which 
I  cannot  describe  ;  reflecting  upon  all  my  com- 
rades that  were  drowned,  and  ttiat  there  should 
not  be  one  soul  saved  but  myself ;  for,  as  for  them, 
I  never  saw  them  afterwards,  or  any  sign  of  them, 
except  three  of  their  hats,  one  cap,  and  two  shoes 
that  were  not  fellows.  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the 
stranded  vessel,  when  the  breach  and  fh>th  of 
the  sea  being  so  big  I  could  hardly  see  it,  it  lay 
so  far  off,  and  considered.  Lord,  bow  was  it  pos- 
sible I  could  get  on  shore  ? 

After  I  had  solaced  my  vaUod  with  the  com- 
fortable part  of  my  condition,  I  began  to  look 
round  me,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  I  was  in, 
hod  what  waa  next  to  be  done ;  and  I  soon  found 
my  comforts  abate,  and  that,  lo  a  word,  I  bad  a 


dreadftil  deliverance;  fbr  I  was  wet,  had  no 
clothes  to  shiit  me,  nor  anvthing  either  to  eat  or 
^rink,  to  comfort  me ;  neither  did  I  see  any  pros- 
pect t>efore  me  but  that  of  perishing  with  hunger, 
or  beiog  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  that  which 
was  particularly  afflicting  to  me  was,  that  I  bad 
no  weapon  either  to  hunt  and  kill  any  creature 
for  my  sustenance,  or  to  defend  myself  asainst 
any  other  creature  that  might  desire  to  kill  me 
for  theirs.  In  a  word,  I  had  nothing  about  me 
but  a  knife,  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  a  little  tobacco  in 
a  box.  This  was  all  my  provision ;  and  this  threw 
me  into  terrible  agonies  of  mind,  that,  for  a 
while,  I  ran  about  like  a  madman.  Night  coming 
upon  me,  I  began,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  consider 
what  would  be  my  lot  if  there  were  any  ravenous 
beasts  in  that  country,  seeing  at  night  they  al- 
ways come  abroad  for  their  prey. 

All  the  remedy  that  offered  to  mv  thoughts  at 
that  time  was  to  get  up  into  a  thick  bushy  tree, 
like  a  fir,  but  thorny,  which  gr^w  near  me,  and 
where  I  resolved  to  sit  all  night,  and  consider 
the  next  day  what  death  1  should  die,  for,  as  yet, 
I  saw  no  prospect  of  life.  I  walked  about  a  fur« 
long  from  the  shore,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
fresh  water  to  drink,  which  I  did,  to  my  great 
|oy ;  and  having  drank,  and  put  a  little  tobacco 

my  mouth  to  prevent  huneer,  I  went  to  the 
tree,  and  getting  up  into  it,  endeavoured  to  place 
mvself  so  as  that,  if  I  should  sleep,  I  might  not 
fall;  and  having  cut  me  a  short  stick,  like  a 
truncheon,  for  my  defence,  I  took  up  my  lodring  ; 
and,  having  been  excessively  fatigued,  I  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  slept  as  comfortably  as  I  believe  few 
could  have  done  in  my  condition,  and  found 
myself  the  most  refreshed  with  it  that  1  think  I 
ever  was  qn  such  an  occasion. 

When  I  waked  it  was  broad  day,  the  weather 
clear,  and  the  storm  abated,  so  that  the  sea  did 
not  rage  and  swell  as  before:  but  that  which 
surprised  me  most  was,  that  the  ship  was  lifted 
off  in  the  night  from  the  sand  where  she  lay 
bv  the  swelling  of  the  tide,  and  was  driven  up 
almost  as  far  as  the  rock  which  I  first  mentioneo, 
where  I  had  been  so  bruised  by  the  dashing  me 
against  it  This  being  within  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore  where  I  was,  and  the  ship  seeming  to 
stand  upright  still,  I  wished  myself  on  board,  that 
at  least  I  might  save  some  necessary  things  for 
my  use. 

MThen  I  came  down  from  my  apartment  ip  the 
tree,  I  looked  about  me  tifoin,  and  the  first  thios 
I  found  was  the  boat,  which  lay,  as  the  wfaid  and 
the  sea  had  tossed  her  up,  upon  the  land,  about 
two  miles  on  my  right  hand.  I  walked  as  far  as 
I  could  upon  the  snore  to  have  got  to  her ;  but 
found  a  neck  or  inlet  of  water  between  me  and 
the  boat,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  broad ;  so 
I  came  back  for  the  present,  being  more  intent 
upon  getting  at  the  ship,  where  1  hoped  to  find 
something  for  my  present  subsistence. 

A  little  after  noon  I  found  the  sea  very  calm, 
and  the  tide  ebbed  so  far  out,  that  I  could  come 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ship ;  and  here 
I  found  a  fresh  renewing  of  my  grief  t  for  I  saw 
-evidently,  that,  if  we  had  kept  on  board,  we  had 
been  all  safe ;  that  is  to  say,  we  had  all  got  safe 
on  shore,  and  1  had  not  been  so  miserable  as  to  be 
left  entirely  destitute  of  all  comfoK  and  company 
as  I  now  was.    This  forced  tears  from  my  eyet 
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again ;  but  as  there  was  little  relief  in  that,  I 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the  ship ;  so  I 
pulled  off  my  clothes,  for  the  weather  was  hot  to 
extremity,  and  took  the  water ;  but,  when  I  came 
to  the  ship,  my  difficulty  was  stUI  greater  to 
liDow  how  to  get  on  board  ;  for  as  she  lay  aground, 
and  high  out  of  the  water,  there  was  nothing 
within  my  reach  to  lay  hold  of.  I  swam  round 
her  twice,  and  the  second  time  I  spied  a  small 
piece  of  rope,  which  I  wondered  I  did  not  see 
at  first,  h.ing  down  by  the  fore-chains,  so  low  as 
that  with  great  difficulty  I  got  hold  of  It,  and,  by 
the  help  of  that  rope,  got  up  into  the  forecastle  of 
the  ship.  Here  I  found  that  the  ship  was  bulged, 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  water  in  her  hold;  but 
that  she  lay  so  on  the  side  of  a  banli  of  hard 
sand,  or  rather  earth,  and  her  stem  lay  lifted  up 
upon  the  bonk,  and  her  head  low,  almost  to  the 
water.  By  this  means  all  her  quarter  was  free, 
and  all  that  was  in  that  part  was  dry,  for  you  may 
be  sure  my  first  work  was  to  search  and  to  see 
what  was  spoiled  and  what  was  tree ;  and,  first, 
I  found  that  all  the  ship's  provisions  were  dry  and 
untouched  by  the  water;  and  being  very  well 
disposed  to  eat,  I  went  to  the  bread-room,  and 
filled  my  pockets  with  biscuit,  and  eat  it  as  I  went 
about  other  things,  for  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  I 
also  found  some  rum  in  the  great  cabin,  of  which 
I  took  a  large  dram,  and  which  I  had,  indeed,  need 
enough  of,  to  spirit  Ine  for  what  was  before  me. 
Now  1  wanted  nothing  but  a  boat  to  furnish 
myself  with  many  things,  which  I  foresaw  would 
be  very  necessary  to  me. 

It  was  in  vain  to  sit  still,  and  wish  for  what 
was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  extremity  roused  my 
application ;  we  had  several  spare  yards,  and  two 
or  three  large  spars  of  wood,  and  a  spare  top-mast 
or  two  in  the  ship :  I  resolved  to  fiill  to  woriL  with 
these,  and  flung  as  many  of  them  overboard  as  I 
could  manage  of  their  weight,  tying  every  one 
with  a  rope,  that  they  might  not  driva  away. 
When  this  was  done,  I  went  down  the  ship*s  side, 
and  pullhig  them  to  me,  I  tied  four  of  them  fast 
together  at  both  ends,  as  well  as  I  could,  id  the 
form  of  a  raft ;  and  laying  two  or  three  short 
pieces  of  plank  upon  them  cross-wayn,  I  found 
1  could  walk  upon  it  very  well,  but  that  it  was  not 
able  to  bear  any  great  weight,  the  pieces  being 
too  light;  so  I  went  to  work,  and,  with  the  car- 
penter's saw,  I  cut  a  spare  top-mast  into  three 
lengths,  and  added  them  to  my  raft,  with  a 
great  deal  of  labour  and  pains ;  but  hope  of  fur- 
nishing myself  with  necessaries  encouraged  me 
to  go  beyond  what  I  should  have  been  able  to 
have  done  upon  another  occasion. 

My  raft  was  now  strong  enough  to  bear  any 
reasonable  weight.  My  next  care  was  what  to 
load  it  with,  and  how  to  preserve  what  I  laid 
upon  it  from  the  surf  of  the  sea;  but  I  was 
not  long  considering  this.  I  first  laid  all  the 
planks  or  boards  upon  it  that  I  could  get, 
and  having  considered  well  what  I  most  wanted, 
I  first  got  three  of  the  seamen's  chests,  which  1 
bad  broken  open  and  emptied,  and  lowered 
them  down  upon  my  raft ;  the  first  of  these  I  filled 
with  provisions,  namely,  bread,  rice,  three  Dutch 
cheeses,  five  pieces  of  dried  goat's  flesh  (which 
we  lived  much  upon),  and  a  little  remainder  of 
European  com,  that  had  been  laid  by  for  some 
fowls  which  we  brought  to  sea  with  us,  but  the 


fowls  were  killed.  There  had  been  some  barley 
and  wheat  together,  but,  to  my  great  diuppoint- 
ment,  I  found  afterwards  that  the  rats  had  eaten 
or  spoiled  it  all.  As  for  liquors,  I  found  several 
cases  of  bottles  belonging  to  our  skipper,  in  which 
were  some  cordial  waters ;  and,  in  all,  above  five 
or  six  gallons  of  rack.  These  I  stowed  ^  them* 
selves,  there  being  no  need  to  put  them  into  the 
chest,  nor  no  room  for  them.  While  I  was  doing 
this  I  found  the  tide  k>egan  to  flow,  though  very 
calm ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  my  coat, 
shirt,  and  waistcoat,  which  I  had  left  on  shore  upon 
the  sand,  swim  away ;  as  for  my  breeches,  wlucb 
were  only  linen  and  open-kneed,  I  swam  on  board  in 
them  and  in  my  stockings.  However,  this  put  me 
upon  rammaging  for  clothes,  of  fjbkh  I  found 
enough,  but  took  no  more  than  1  wanted  for 
present  use;  for  I  had  other  things  which  my  eye 
was  more  upon,  as,  first,  tools  to  woik  with  on 
shore ;  and  it  was  after  long  searching  that  I  found 
out  the  carpenter's  chest,  which  was,  indeed,  a 
very  useful  prize  to  me,  and  much  more  valuable 
than  a  ship-loading  of  gold  would  have  been  at  that 
time.  I  got  it  down  to  my  raft,  even  whole  as  it 
was,  without  losing  thne  to,  look  into  it,  for  I 
knew,  in  general,  what  it  contained. 

My  next  care  was  for-  some  ammunition  and 
arms.  There  were  two  very  good  fowUiig-pieces 
in  the  gi'eat  cabin,  and  two  pistols ;  these  I  se- 
cured first,  with  some  powder  horns  and  a  small 
bag  of  shot,  and  two  old  rusty  swords.  I  knew 
there  were  three  barrels  of  powder  in  the  ship, 
but  knew  not  where  our  gunner  had  stowed  them ; 
but  with  much  search  I  found  them;  two  of 
them  dry  and  good,  the  third  had  taken  water. 
Those  two  I  got  to  my  raft,  with  the  arms.  And 
now  I  thought  myself  prettv  well  freighted,  and 
began  to  think  how  I  should  get  to  shore  with 
them,  having  neither  sail,  oar,  nor  rudder ;  and 
the  least  capftill  of  wind  would  have  overset 
all  my  navigation. 

I  had  three  encouragements  :-.Ist  A  smooth, 
calm  sea.  2d.  The  tide  rising,  and  setting  in  to 
the  shore,  dd.  What  little  wind  there  was  blew 
me  towards  the  land.  And  thus,  having  found 
two  or  three  broken  oars  belonging  to  the  boat, 
and  besides  the  tools  which  were  in  ttie  chest,  I 
found  two  saws,  an  axe,  anri  a  hammer,  and 
with  this  cargo  I  put  to  sea.  For  a  mile,  or 
thereabouts,  my  raft  went  very  well,  only  that 
I  found  it  drive  a  little  distant  from  the  place 
where  I  had  landed  before ;  by  which  I  perceived 
that  there  was  some  indraft  of  the  water,  and 
consequently  I  hoped  to  find  some  creek  or  river 
there,  which  I  might  make  use  of  as  a  port  to  get 
to  land  with  my  cargo.  As  I  imagined,  so  it  was : 
there  appeared  before  me  a  little  opening  of  tbe 
land,  and  I  found  a  strong  current  of  the  tide  set 
into  it ;  so  I  guided  my  raft  as  well  as  I  could 
to  t(eep  fb  the  middle  of  tbe  stream.  But  here 
I  had  like  to  have  sufiered  a  second  shipwreck, 
which,  if  I  had,  I  think  verily  would  have  broken 
my  heart ;  for,  knowing^  nothing  of  the  coast,  my 
raft  ran  aground  at  one  end  of  it  upon  a  shoal, 
and  not  being  aground  at  the  other  end,  it  wanted 
but  a  little  that  all  my  cargo  had  dipped  off  to- 
wards that  end  that  was  sfloat,  and  ao  fellen  Into 
the  water.  I  did  my  utmost,  by  setting  my  1^ 
against  the  chests,  to  keep  them  in  their  places, 
bat  oould  not  thrtist  off  the  raft  with  all  my 
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strength ;  neither  dunt  I  stir  from  the  posture  I 
was  Si,  but  holding  up  the  -chests  with  all  my 
might,  stood  in  that  manner  near  half  an  hour, 
in  which  time  the  rising  of  the  water  brought 
me  a  little  more  upon  a  level ;  and  a  little  after, 
the  water  still  rising,  my  raft  floated  again,  and 
I  thrust  her  off  with  the  oar  1  had  into  the  chan* 
aeJ,  and  then  driving  np  higher,  I  at  length  found 
myself  in  the  mouUi  of  a  little  river,  with  land 
on  both  tides,  and  a  strong  current  or  tide 
ruoniog  np.  I  looked  on  both  sides  for  a  proper' 
place  to  get  to  shore,  for  I  was  not  willing  to  be 
driven  too  high  up  the  river ;  bo|5lng,  in  time,  to 
see  some  ship  at  sea,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
place  myself  as  near  the  coast  aM  I  could. 

At  length  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  right  shore 
of  the  creek,  to  which,  with  great  pain  and  diffi- 
colty,  I  galded  my  raft,  and  at  last  got  so  near 
as  that,  reaching  the  ground  with  my  oar,  I  could 
thrust  her  directly  in ;  bnt  here  I  had  like  to 
have  dipped  all  my  cargo  into  the  sea' again ;  for 
that  shore  lying  pretty  steep,  that  is  to  say, 
sloping,^  there  was  no  place  to  land,  but  where 
one  end  of  the  float,  if  it  ran  on  shore,  would 
lie  so  high»  and  the  other  sink  lower,  as  before, 
that  it  would  endanger  my  cargo  again.  All 
that  I  could  do  was  to  wait  till  the  tide  was 
at  the  highest,  keeping  the  raft  with  my  oar 
like  an  anchor,  to  hold  the  side  of  it  fast  to 
the  shore,  near  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  which 
I  expected  the  water  would  flow  over,  and  so 
it  did.  As  soon  as  I  found  water  enough,  for 
my  raft  drew  about  a  foot  of  water,  I  thrust  her 
apon  that  flat  piece  of  growKl,  and  there  fkstened 
or  moored  her  by  sticking  my  two  broken  oars 
into  the  ground,  one  on  one  side  near  one  end,  and 
one  on  the  other  side  near  the  other  end ;  and 
thus  I  lay  till  the  water  ebbed  away,  and  left  my 
raft  and  all  my  cargo  safe  on  shore. 
^'  My  next  work  was  to  view  the  country,  and 
seek  a  proper  place  for  my  habitation,  and  where 
to  stow  my  goods,  to  secure  them  from  whatever 
might  luqppcn.  Where  I  was  I  yet  knew  not.— 
whether  on  the  continent  or  on  an  island — whe- 
ther inbaUted  or  not  inliabited— whether  in  dan- 
ger of  wild  beasts  or  not  Tliere  was  a  hill,  not 
above  a  mil«  from  me^  which  rose  up  very  steep 
and  high,  and  which  seemed  to  overtop  some  other 
hois  whidh  lay,  as  in  a  ridge  from  it,  northward.  I 
took  out  one  of  the  fowlu^-pieces,  one  of  the  pis- 
tols, and  a  bom  of  powder;  and,  thus  armed,  I  tra^ 
veiled  for  discovery  up  to  the  top  of  that  hill, 
where,  after  I  had  with  great  labour  and  difficulty 
got  up  to  the  top,  I  saw  my  fAte  to  mv  great 
affliction,  thai  I  was  in  an  island,  environed  every 
way  with  the  sea,  no  land  to  be  seen,  except  some 
rodLS,  which  lay  a  great  wav  off,  and  two  small 
islands,  less  than  this»  which  lay  about  three 


lemes  to  the  west 
I  foo! 


foond  also  that  the  island  I  was  in  was 
barren,  and,  as  I  saw  good  reason  to  believe, 
uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts ;  of  whom, 
however,  I  saw  none,  yet  I  saw  abundance 
of  fowls,  but  knew  not  their  kinds;  neither 
when  I  kiDed  them  oould  I  teU  what  was  flt 
for  food,  and  what  not  At  my  coming  back 
I  shot  at  a  great  bird  which  I  saw  sitting  upon 
a  tree,  on  the  side  of  a  great  wood.  1  believe 
It  was  the  first  gun  that  had  been  fired  there 
since  the  ereation  of  the  world.     I  had  no 


sooner  fired  but  from  all  parts  of  the  wood  there 
arose  an  innumerable  number  of  fowls  of  many 
sorts,  making  a  confused  screaming  and  crying, 
every  one  according  to  his  usual  note,  but  not 
one  of  them  of  any  kind  that  I  knew.  As  for 
the  creature  I  killed,  I  took  it  to  be  a  kind  of 
hawk,  its  colour  and  beak  resembling  it  bnt  had 
no  talons  or  claws  more  than  common. '  Its  flesh 
was  carrion  and  fit  for  nothing. 

Contented  with  this  discovery,  I  came  back  to 
my  raft,  and  fell  to  work  to  bring  my  cargo  on 
shore,  which  took  me  up  the  rest  of  that  day ; 
and  what  to  do  with  myself  at  night  I  knew  not, 
nor,  indeed,  where  to  rest ;  for  I  was  aihud  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  not  knowing  but  some  wild 
beast  might  devour  me ;  though,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  there  was  really  no  need  for  those  fears. 
However,  as  well  as  I  could,  I  barricadoed  my- 
self round  with  the  chesU  and  boards  that  I  had 
brought  on  shore,  and  made  a  kind  of  hut  for 
that  night's  lodging.  As  for  food,  I  yet  saw  not 
which  way  to  supply  myself,  except  that  I  had 
seen  two  or  three  creatures  like  hares  run  out  of 
the  wood  where  I  shot  the  fowl. 

I  now  began  to  consider  that  I  might  yet  get 
a  great  many  things  out  of  the  ship  which  would 
be  useful  to  me,  and  particularly  some  of  the  rig- 
ging and  sails,  and  snch  other  things  as  might 
come  to  land ;  and  I  resolved  to  make  another 
voyage  on  bosrd  the  vessel  if  possible.  And  as 
I  knew  that  the  first  storm  that  blew  must  ne- 
cessarily  break  her  all  in  pieces,  I  resolved  to  set 
all  other  things  apart  until  I  got  everything  out 
of  the  ship  that  I  could.  Then  I  called  a  coun- 
cil, that  is  to  say  in  my  thoughts,  whether  I 
should  take  back  the  raft ;  but  this  appeared  im- 
practicable, so  I  resolved  to  go  as  before  when 
the  tide  was  down ;  and  I  did  so,  only  that  I 
stripped  before  I  went  from  my  hut,  having  no- 
thing on  but  a  chequered  shirt,  a  pair  of  linen 
trousers,  and  a  pair  of  pumps  on  my  feet 

I  got  on  board  the  ship  as  before,  and  prepared 
a  second  raft ;  and,  having  had  experience  of  the 
flret,  I  neither  made  this  so  unwieldy  nor  loaded 
it  so  hard ;  but  yet  I  brought  away  several  things 
very  useftd  to  me,  as  flnt,  in  the  carpenter's 
stores,  I  found  two  or  three  bags  full  of  nails  and 
spikes,  a  great  screw.jack,  a  doxen  or  two  of 
hatchets,  and,  above  all,  that  most  useful  thing, 
called  a  grind-stone.  All  these  I  secured,  toge- 
ther with  several  things  belongfaig  to  the  gunner, 
partioolarly  two  or  uree  iron  crows,  two  bar- 
rels of  musket  bullets,  seven  muskets,  and 
another  fowling-piece,  with  some  small  quantity 
of  powder  more ;  a  large  bag-ftiU  of  small  shot, 
and  a  great  roll  of  sheet  leiui ;  but  this  last  was 
so  heavy,  I  could  not  hoist  it  up  to  get  it  over 
the  ship's  side.  Besides  these  things,  I  took  all 
the  men's  clothes  that  I  oould  find,  and  a  spare 
fore-top-sail,  a  hammock,  and  some  bedding ;  and 
with  this  I  loaded  my  second  raft,  and  brought 
them  all  safe  on  shore,  to  mv  very  great  comfort 

I  was  under  some  apprehensions,  during  my 
absence  from  the  land,  that  at  least  my  provisions 
might  be  devoured  on  shore ;  but,  when  I  came 
back,  I  found  no  sign  of  any  visitor,  only  there  sat 
a  creature  like  a  wild  cat  upon  one  of  the  chests, 
which,  when  I  came  towards  it,  ran  away  a  little 
distance,  and  then  stood  stilL  She  sat  very  com- 
posed and  unconcerned,  and  looked  fuU  in  my 
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face,  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  be  acquainted  with 
me.  I  presented  my  gun  at  her,  but  as  she  did 
not  understand  it,  she  was  perfectly  unconcerned 
at  it,  nor  did  she  offer  to  stir  away ;  upon  which 
I  tossed  her  a  bit  of  biscuit,  though,  by  the  way, 
I  was  not  very  free  of  it,  for  my  store  was  not 
great ;  however,  I  spared  her  a  bit,  I  sav,  and  she 
went  to  it,  smelledof  it,  and  ate  it,  and  looked,  as 
pleased,  for  more ;  but  I  thanked  her,  and  could 
spare  no  more ;  so  she  marched  off. 

Having  got  my  second  cargo  on  shm'e  (though 
I  was  £un  to  open  the  barrels  of  powder,  and 
bring  them  by  parcels,  for  they  were  too  heavy, 
being  large  casks),  I  went  to  work  to  make  me 
a  UtUe  tent  with  the  sail  and  some  poles,  which 
I  cut  for  that  purpose;  and  into  this  tent  I 
brought  everything  that  I  knew  would  spoil 
either  with  rain  or  sun  ;  and  I  piled  all  the  empty 
chests  and  casks  up  in  a  circle  round  the  tent,  to 
fortify  it  from  anv  sudden  attempt  either  from 
man  or  beast.  When  I  had  done  this,  I  blocked 
up  the  door  of  the  tent  with  some  boards  within, 
and  kn  empty  chest  set  up  on  end  without ;  and 
spreading  one  of  the  beds  upon  the  ground,  laying 
my  two  pistols  jnst  at  my  head,  and  my  gun  at 
length  by  me,  1  went  to  bed  for  the  first  time, 
and  slept  very  quietly  all  night,  for  I  was  very 
weary  and  heavy ;  for  the  night  before  I  had 
slept  little,  and  had  laboured  very  hard  all  day, 
as  well  to  fetch  all  those  things  from  the  ship,  as 
to  get  them  on  shore. 

I  had  the  biggest  magazine  of  all  kinds  now 
that  ever  was  laid  up,  I  believe,  for  one  man ; 
but  I  was  not  satisfied  still ;  for,  while  the  ship 
sat  upright  in  that  posture,  I  thought  I  ought  to 
get  everything  out  of  her  that  I  could ;  so  every 
day,  a[t  low  water,  I  went  on  board,  and  brought , 
away  something  or  other ;  but,  particularly,  the 
third  time  I  went,  I  brought  away  as  much  of  the 
rigging  as  I  could,  as  also  all  the  small  ropes  and 
rope  twine  I  could  get,  with  a  piece  of  spare  can- 
vass, which  was  to  mend  the  sails  upon  occasion, 
and  the  barrel  of  wet  gunpowder.  In  a  word,- 1 
brought  away  all  the  sails  first  and  last;  only 
that  1  was  fain  to  cut  them  iu  pieces,  and  bring 
as  much  at  a  time  as  t  could ;  for  they  were  no 
more  useful  to  be  sails,  but  as  mere  canvass  only. 

But  that  whi<di  comforted  me  still  more  was, 
that,  at  last  of  all,  after  I  had  made  five  or  aiz 
such  voyages  as  these,  and  thought  1  bad  notbiiig 
more  to  expect  from  the  ship  that  was  worth  my 
meddling  with ;  I  say,  after  all  this,  I  found  a, 
great  hogshead  of  bread,  and  three  lai^e  runlets  of 
rum  or  spirits,  a  box  of  sugar,  and  a  barrel  of  fine 
flour ;  this  was  surprising  to  me,  because  i  had 
given  over  expecting  any  more  provisiona,  except 
what  was  spoiled  by  the  water.  I  soon  emptied 
the  hogshead  of  that  bread,  and  wrapped  it  up, 
parcel  by  parcel,  in  pieces  of  the  saiU,  which  I 
cut  out ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  got  all  this  safe  on 
shore  also.  The  next  day  I  made  another  voy- 
age, and  now,  having  plundered  the  ship  of  what 
was  portable  and  fit  to  hand  out,  I  began  with 
the  cables,  and  cutting  the  great  cable  into 
pieces,  such  as  I  could  move,  I  got  two  cables 
and  a  hawser  on  shore,  with  all  the  iron-work  I 
could  get;  and,  having  cat  down  the  sprit-sail 
yard,  and  the  miien-ysird,  and  everything!  could, 
to  make  a  large  raft,  I  loaded  it  with  all  those 
heavy  goods,  and  came  away ;  bat  my  good  locik 


began  now  to  leave  me ;  for  this  raft  was  so 
unwieldy,  and  so  overlnden,  that,  after  I  entered 
in  the  little  cove  where  I  had  landed  the  rest  of 
my  goods,  not  being  able  to  guide  it  so  handily 
as  I  did  the  other,  it  overset,  and  threw  me  and 
all  my  cargo  into  the  water.  As  for  myself,  it 
was  no  great  harm,  for  I  was  near  the  shore ;  but 
as  to  my  cargo,  it  was  great  part  of  it  lost,  espe- 
cially the  iron,  which  I  expected  would  have 
been  of  great  use  to  me.  However,  when  the  tide 
was  out,  I  got  most  of  the  pieces  of  cable  ashore, 
and  some  of  the  iron,  though  wiUi  infinite  labour, 
as  I  was  fain  to  dip  for  it  into  the  water,  a  work 
which  ftitigucd  me  very  much.  After  this  1  went 
every  day  on  board,  and  brought  away  what  I 
could  get. 

I  had  been  now  thirteen  days  on  ^bbre,  and 
had  been  eleven  times  on  board  the  ship,  in 
which  time  I  had  brought  away  all  that  one  pair 
of  hands  could  well  be  supposed  capable  to  briog ; 
though  I  believe  verily,  had  the  calm  weather 
held,  I  should  have  brought  away  the  whole 
ship  piece  by  piece ;  but  preparing  the  twelfth 
time  to  go  on  board,  I  fbund  the  wind  began  to 
rise;  however,  at  low  water,  I  went  on  board; 
and,  though  I  thought  I  had  rummaged  the  cabin 
so  effectually  as  that  nothing  more  eoutd  be 
found,  yet  I  discovered  a  locker  with  drawers  in 
it,  in  one  of  which  I  found  two  or  three  razors 
and  one  pair  of  large  soissari^  with  some  tenor  a 
dozen  of  good  knives  and  forks ;  in  another  I 
found  about  thirty«six  pounds  value  in  money; 
some  European  coin,  some  Brasil,  some  pieoesof 
eight,  some  gold,  and  tome  silver. 

I  smiled  to  myself  at  the  light  of  thill  money ; 
"  O  drug  r  said  i  aloud,  "what  art  th««  good  for?  ^ 
Thou  art  net  worth  to  me^  no,  oot  the  taking  off 
of  the  ground ;  one  of  these  knives  is  worth  all  this 
heap ;  I  have  no  manner  of  ua«  for  thee ;  e^en 
remain  where  thou  art,  and  go  to  the  bottosn,  as 
a  creature  whose  life  is  net  worth  saving. "  How- 
ever, upon  second  thoughts,  i  took  it  away^  and 
wrapping  all  this  m  a  piece  of  danvass,  I  b^an  to 
think  of  making  another  raft ;  but,  while  l  was 
preparing  this,  I  found  ibt  sky  overcast,  and  the 
wind  began  to  rise,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  iwitr 
it  blew  a  fresh  gale  firooi  the  shore.  It  presently 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  In  va&n  t6  pretend  to 
make  a  raft  with  the  wind  off  shores  and  that  it 
was  ray  business  to  be  gone  beifore  the  tide  af  fi^MKi 
began,  otherwiae  I  might  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
shore  at  all.  Accordingly  I  let  nyaelf  down  inio 
the  water,  and  awam  aeross  the  channel  whkh 
lay  between  the  ship  and  the  eands,  aad  ev^n  that 
with  difficulty  enough,  partly  with  the  weight  of 
the  things  I  had  ab^t  me,  and  partly  the  rough- 
ness of  the  water ;  for  the  wind  rose  very  hastily, 
and  before  it  was  quite  high  water,  it  blew  a  atonn. 

But  I  was  gotten  home  to  my  little  tent,  where 
I  lay  with  all  my  wealth  about  me  verv  seeure. 
It  blew  very  hard  all  that  night,  and  in  the  Morn- 
ing when  I  kioked  out,  behold  no  more  ship  was 
to  be  seen ;  I  was  a  little  surprised,  but  recovered 
myself  with  this  satisihctory  refiection,  vic^  That 
I  had  lost  no  time,  nor  abated  no  difig«nce  to  get 
every  thing  out  of  her  that  could  be  tineful  to  tne^ 
and  that  indeed  there  was  little  left  to  bar  that  I 
was  able  to  bring  away,  if  I  had  had  more  thna. 

I  now  gave  over  any  more  thoughts  of  the  ship, 
i  or  of  any  thing  oat  ol  her,  exeept  what  might 
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Ml«  M  ihore  from  her  wreek,  u  indeed  divers 
liieeet  of  her  afterwards  did;  hut  those  things 
•ere  of  small  use  to  me. 

My  thoughts  were  now  wholly  employed  ahont 
securing  myself  against  either  savages,  if  any 
iboold  appear,  or  wild  heasts,  if  anv  were  In  the 
island;  and  I  had  many  thoughts  of  the  method 
how  to  do  this,  and  what  kind  of  dwelling  to 
make ;  whether  I  should  make  md  a  caVe  in  the 
earth,  or  a  tent  upon  the  earth :  and,  in  short,  I 
resolved  npon  hoth,  the  manner  and  description 
of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an 
account  of. 

I  soon  fbund  the  plaee  1  was  In  was  not  for  my 
settlement,  particularly  because  U  was  npor  a  low 
moorish  ground  near  the  sea,  and  I  believed 
would  not  be  wholesome,  and  more  particularly 
because  there  was  no  fresh  water  near  it,  so  I 
resolred  to  find  a  more  healthy  and  more  con- 
venient spot  of  ground. 

I  consulted  several  things  in  my  situation  which 
I  ibuud  would  be  proper  for  me :  1st.  Health,  and 
fresh  water,  I  jnst  now  mentioned.  Sdly,  Shelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  Am.  9dly,  Security  from 
ravenous  creatures,  whether  man  or  beast.  4thly, 
A  view  to  the  sea,  that  if  Ood  sent  any  ship  in 
sight,  I  mii^t  not  lose  any  advantage  for  mv 
deliverance,  of  which  I  was  not  willing  to  banish 
all  my  expectation  yet. 

In  search  of  a  place  proper  for  this,  I  found  a 
little  plain  on  the  side  of  a  rising  hill,  whose  front 
towards  tbls  little  plain  was  steep  as  a  honse-side, 
so  that  nothing  could  come  down  upon  me  from 
the  top  ;  on  the  side  of  this  rock  there  was  a 
hollow  place  worn  a  little  way  in  Kke  the  entrance 
er  door  of  a  cave,  but  there  was  not  really  any 
cave  or  wav  into  the  rock  at  all. 

On  the  iat  of  the  green,  just  before  this  hollow 
place,  I  resolved  to  pitch  my  tent  s  this  plain  was 
not  above  an  hundred  varas  broad,  and  about 
twiee  as  long,  and  lay  like  a  green  before  my 
door,  and  at  the  end  of  it  descended  irregularly 
every  way  down  into  the  low  grounds  by  the  sea- 
side. It  was  on  the  N.N.  W.  side  of  the  hill,  so 
that  I  was  sheltered  from  the  heat  every  day,  till 
it  came  to  a  W.  and  by  8.  sun,  or  thereabouts, 
which  in  those  countries  is  near  the  setting. 

Before  I  iet  Up  my  tent,  I  drew  a  half  circle 
before  the  hollow  place,  which  took  hi  about  ten 
yards  in  its  seml-dlameter  from  tlie  rock,  and 
twenty  vards  in  its  diameter,  from  Its  beginning 
and  ending. 

In  this  half  circle  I  pitched  two  rows  of  strong 
stakes,  driving  them  into  the  ground  till  they 
stood  very  firm,  like  piles,  the  b^est  end  being 
out  of  the  i^ronnd  about  five  foot  and  a  half,  and 
sharpened  on  the  top;  the  two  rows  did  not 
stand  above  six  Inches  from  one  another. 

Then  I  took  the  pieces  of  cable  which  1  had 
out  in  the  ship,  and  laid  thetn  In  rows  one  upon 
another,  within  the  cfrcle  between  these  two  rows 
of  stakes,  up  to  the  top,  placing  other  stakes  in 
the  inside,  leaning  agamst  them,  about  two  foot 
and  a  half  high,  like  a  spur  to  a  post,  and  this 
fence  wa*  so  strong  that  neither  man  or  beast 
eould  f  et  Into  it,  or  over  it :  this  cost  me  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labour,  especially  to  cut  the  piles 
la  the  woods,  brlnr  them  to  the  place,  and  drive 
Ihem  Into  the  earth. 

The  entrance  bto  tUt  plaee  I  made  to  be  not 


by  a  door,  but  by  a  short  ladder,  to  go  over  the 
top,  which  ladder,  when  I  was  in,  I  lifted  over 
after  me,  and  so  I  was  completely  fenced  in,  and 
fortified,  as  I  thought,  from  alfthe  world,  and 
consequently  slept  secure  in  the  night,  which 
otherwise  I  oould  not  have  done,  though,  as  it 
appeared  afterward,  there  wak  no  need  of  all  this 
caution  fitim  the  enemies  that  I  apprehended 
danger  from. 

Into  this  fence  or  fortress,  with  infinite  labour, 
I  carried  all  my  riches,  all  my  provisions,  ammu- 
nition  and  stores,  of  which  you  have  the  account 
above,  and  I  made  me  a  large  tent,  which,  to  pre- 
serve me  from  the  rains,  that  in  one  part  of  the 
year  are  very  violent  there,  I  made  double,  vix., 
one  smaller  tent  within,  and  one  larger  tent  above 
it,  and  covered  the  uppermost  with  a  large  tar- 
paulin  which  I  had  saved  among  the  sails. 

And  now  I  lay  no  more  for  a  while  in  the  bed 
which  I  had  brought  on  shore,  but  in  a  hammock, 
which  was  indeed  a  very  good  one,  and  belonged 
to  the  mate  of  the  ship. 

Into  this  tent  I  brought  all  my  provisions,  and 
every  thing  that  would  spoil  by  the  wet;  and 
having  thus  enclosed  all  my  goods,  I  made  up  the 
entrance,  which  till  now  I  had  left  open,  and  so 
passed  and  i-e-passed,  as  I  said,  by  a  short  ladder. 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  began  to  work  my 
way  into  the  rock,  and  bringing  all  the  earth  and 
stones  that  I  dug  down,  out  through  my  tent,  I 
laid  them  up  within  my  ftnce  io  the  nature  of  a 
terrace,  that  so  it  raised  the  ground  within  about 
a  fbot  and  a  half;  and  thus  I  made  me  a  cave 
just  behind  my  tent,  which  served  me  like  a  cellar 
to  my  house. 

It  cost  me  much  labour,  and  jnany  days,  before 
all  these  things  were  brought  to  perfection,  and 
therefore  I  must  go  back  to  some  other  things 
which  took  up  some  of  my  thoughts.  At  the 
same  time  it  happened,  after  I  had  laid  my 
scheme  for  the  setting  up  my  tent,  and  making 
the  cave,  that  a  storm  of  rain  falliue  from  a  thick 
dark  cloud,  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  happened, 
and  after  that  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  as  is 
naturally  the  effect  of  it;  I  was  not  so  much 
surprised  with  the  lightning  as  1  was  with  a 
thought  which  darted  into  my  mind  as  swift  as 
the  lightning  itself;  O  my  powder!  my  very 
heart  sunk  within  me  when  I  thought  that  at 
one  blast  all  my  powder  might  be  destroyed,  on 
which  not  my  defence  onlv,  but  the  providing  me 
food,  as  I  thought,  entirely  depended.  1  was 
nothing  near  so  anxious  about  my  own  danger ; 
though,  had  the  powder  took  fire,  I  had  never 
known  who  had  hurt  me. 

Such  impression  did  this  make  upon  me,  that 
after  the  storm  was  over,  I  laid  aside  all  my 
works,  my  building,  and  foKifying,  and  applied 
myself  to  make  hags  and  boxes  to  separate  the 
powder,  and  to  keep  it  a  little  and  a  little  In  a 
parcel,  in  hope,  that  whatever  might  come,  it 
might  not  ail  take  fire  at  once,  and  to  keen  it  so 
apart,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  to  maae  one 
part  fire  another.  I  finished  this  work  in  about 
a  fortnight,  and  I  think  my  powder,  which  in  all 
was  about  240  pounds  weight,  was  divided  in  not 
less  than  a  hundred  parcels.  As  to  the  barrel  that 
had  been  wet,  I  did  not  apprehend  any  danger 
from  that,  so  I  placed  it  In  my  new  cave,  which 
In  my  fkncy  I  called  my  kitchen;  and  the  rest  I 
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hid  up  and  down  in  holes  among  the  rocks,  so 
that  no  wet  might  come  to  it,  marking  very  care» 
fully  where  I  laid  it. 

In  the  interval  of  time  while  this  was  doing,  I 
went  out  once  at  least  every  day  with  my  gun,  as 
well  to  divert  myself  as  to  see  if  I  could  kill  any 
thing  fit  for  food,  and  as  near  as  I  could  to 
acquaint  myself  with  what  the  island  produced. 
The  first  time  I  went  out  I  presently  discovered 
that  there  were  goats  in  the  island,  which  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me ;  hut  then  it  was  attend- 
ed with  this  misfortune  to  me,  viz.,  that  they 
were  so  shy,  so  subtle,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that 
it  was  the  most  difilcult  thing  in  the  world  to 
come  at  them :  but  I  was  not  discouraged  at  this, 
not  doubting  but  I  might  now  and  then  shoot 
one,  as  it  soon  happen^  for  after  I  had  found 
their  haunts  a  little,  I  laid  wait  in  this  manner 
for  them  :  I  observed,  if  they  saw  me  in  the  val- 
leys, though  they  were  upon  the  rocks,  they 
would  run  away  as  in  a  terrible  fright ;  but  if  they 
were  feeding  in  the  valleys,  and  I  was  upon  the 
rocks,  they  took  no  notice  of  me ;  from  whence  I 
concluded  that,  by  the  position  of  t^eur  optics, 
their  sight  was  so  durected  downward,  that  they 
did  not  readily  see  objects  that  were  above  them  ; 
so  afterward  I  took  this  method:  I  always  climbed 
the  rocks  first,  to  get  above  them,  and  then  had 
frequently  a  fair  mark.  The  first  shot  I  made 
among  these  creatures  I  kUled  a  she*goat,  which 
had  a  little  kid  by  her,  which  she  gave  suck  to, 
which  grieved  me  heartily ;  but  when  the  old  one 
fell,  the  kid  stood  stock  still  by  her  till  I  came 
and  took  her  up,  and  not  only  so,  bat  when  I 
carried  the  old  one  with  me  upon  my  shoulders, 
the  kid  followed  me  quite  to  my  enclosure,  upon 
which  I  laid  doWn  the  dam,  and  took  the  kid  in 
my  arms,  and  carried  it  over  my  pale,  in  hopes  to 
have  bred  it  up  tame,  but  it  would  not  eat,  so  I 
was  forced  to  kill  it  and  eat  it  myself;  these  two 
supplied  me  with  flesh  a  great  while,  for  I  eat 
sparingly,  and  saved  my  provisions  (my  bread 
especially)  as  much  as  possibly  1  could. 

Having  now  fixed  my  habitation,  I  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  place  to  make  a 
fire  in,  and  fuel  to  bum ;  and  what  I  did  for  that, 
OS  also  how  1  enla»ed  my  cave,  and  what  coo- 
veniences  I  made,  I  shall  give  a  full  account  of  in 
its  place  ;  but  I  must  first  sive  some  little  account 
of  myself,  and  of  my  thoughts  about  living,  which 
it  may  well  be  supposed  were  not  a  few. 

I  had  a  dismal  prospect  of  my  condition ;  for 
as  I  was  not  cast  away  upon  that  island  without 
being  driven,  as  is  said,  by  a  violent  storm  quite 
oat  of  the  coarse  of  our  intended  voyage,  and  a 
great  way,  vi2.  some  hundreds  of  leagues,  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  trade  of  mankind,  I 
had  great  reason  to  consider  it  as  a  determination 
of  heaven  that  in  this  desolate  place  and  in  this 
desolate  manner  I  should  end  my  life.  The  tears 
would  mn  plentifully  down  my  face  when  I  made 
these  reflections,  and  sometimes  I  would  expos* 
tulate  with  myself  why  Providence  should  thus 
completely  ruin  his  creatures,  and  render  them  so 
absolutely  miserable,  so  without  help  abandoned, 
so  entirely  depressed,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
rational  to  be  thankf^  for  such  a  life. 

But  something  always  returned  swift  upon  me 
to  check  these  thooghts,  and  to  reprove  me ;  and 
particularly  one  day,  walking  with  my  gun  in  my 


head  by  the  sea^sida,  I  was  very  pensive  opon  tiM 
subject  of  my  present  condiUon,  when  mm  m 
It  were  expostulaUng  with  me  to'ther  way,  thot : 
WeU,  you  are  in  a  desolate  condition,  tis  tnie ; 
but  pray  remember,  wnere  are  the  rest  of  yea  ? 
Did  not  you  come  eleven  of  you  into  the  boat  ? 
Where  are  the  ten?  Why  wefe  they  not  saved. 
and  you  lost  ?  Why  were  you  tingled  ont  ?  Is  it 
better  to  be  here  or  there  ?  and  then  I  pointed  to 
the  sea.  All  eviU  are  to  be  considered  with  the 
good  that  is  in  them,  and  with  what  wone 
attended  them. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  again,  how  well  I  was 
fumiAcd  for  my  aubdstenoe,  and  what  woald 
nave  been  my  case  if  it  had  not  happened,  which 
was  an  hundred  thousand  to  one,  that  the  ahip 
floated  from  the  place  where  she  first  struck,  and 
was  driven  so  near  the  shore  that  I  had  Ume  to 
get  all  these  things  out  of  her:  what  would  have 
been  my  case  if  I  had  been  to  have  lived  m  the 
condition  in  which  I  at  first  came  on  shoN,  with, 
ont  necessaries  of  life,  or  necessaries  to  sapply 
and  procure  them  ?  particularly,  said  I  aCod 
(though  to  myselO,  what  should  I  have  dooe 
without  a  gun,  without  ammnnition,  without  any 
tooU  to  make  anything,  or  to  work  with ;  witk. 
out  clothes,  bedding,  a  tent,  or  any  manner  of 
covering  ?  And  that  now  I  had  all  these  to  a  solB. 
cient  quantity,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  provide 
myself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  live  without  my 
gun  when  mv  ammunition  was  spent ;  so  that  I 
had  a  tolerable  view  of  subsisting,  without  any 
want,  as  long  as  I  lived ;  ibr  I  considered  from 
the  beginning  how  I  should  provide  for  the  aoei. 
dents  that  might  happen,  and  for  the  time  *fmt 
was  to  come,  even  not  only  after  my  amnniiiitioii 
should  be  spent,  but  even  after  my  health  or 
strength  should  decay. 

I  confess  I  had  not  entertained  any  notioB  of 
my  ammunition  being  destroyed  at  one  Mast,  I 
mean  my  powder  being  blown  up  by  ligbtninr, 
and  this  made  the  thoughts  of  it  to  sarprising  to 
me  when  it  lightened  and  thundered*  at  I  ob- 
served just  now. 

And  now,  being  about  to  enter  into  a  melaii- 
choly  relaUon  of  a  scene  of  silent  life,  such  per- 
haps as  was  never  heard  of  in  the  world  befmo, 
I  shall  take  it  from  iu  beginning,  and  ooniJtrao 
it  in  its  order.  It  was,  by  my  aecount,  the  aOch 
of  September,  when,  in  the  manner  at  aboveaaidy 
I  first  set  foot  upon  this  horrid  island*  when  the 
sun  being,  to  us,  m  iU  autumnal  equiiiox,  waa 
almost  just  over  my  head,  for  I  leokoned  my. 
self,  by  observation,  to  be  in  the  latatode  of  9 
degrees  22  minutes  north  of  the  line. 

After  I  had  been  there  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  it  came  into  my  thoughu  that  I  should  loae 
my  reckonmg  of  time  for  want  of  books,  and  pen 
and  ink,  and  should  even  forget  the  sabbath  days 
from  the  working  days ;  but  to  prevent  this,  I 
cut  it  with  my  knife  upon  a  large  post  in  capital 
letters,  and  making  it  into  a  great  crass,  I  set  it 
up  on  the  shore  where  I  first  landed,  vis.  I  came 
on  shore  here  on  the  dOth  of  September,  165a 
Upon  the  sides  of  this  square  post  I  cot  every 
day  a  notch  with  my  knife»  and  every  ieventh 
notch  was  as  long  egain  as  the  rest,  and  every 
first  day  of  the  month  as  long  agahi  as  that  Imy 
one ;  and  thus  I  kept  my  calendar,  or  weekly, 
monthlyi  and  yeariy  reckoning  of  time. 
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h  tbe  next  pliM  we  an  to  olwenre,  that  among 
the  muty  things  which  I  brought  out  of  the  ihip 
in  the  leveral  Toyagee,  which,  as  above  mentioned, 
I  Made  to  it,  I  got  several  things  of  less  value, 
bat  not  at  all  less  useftil  tome,  which  I  omitted 
Ktting  down  before ;  as,  in  particular,  pens,  ink, 
•ad  paper,  several  parcels  in  the  captain's,  mate's, 
gnaaer^s^  and  carpenter's  keening,  three  or  four 
eonpaises,  some  mathematical  instruments,  dials. 


psnpcctives,  charts,  and  hooks  of  navigation,  all 
wlaeh  I  huddled  together,  whether  I  might  want 
them  or  no;  also  1  found  three  very  good  bibles 
which  eame  to  me  in  my  cargo  from  England, 
sad  which  I  had  packed  up  among  my  things ; 
MSM  Portuguese  books  also,  and  among  them  two 
or  three  popish  pmyer*bodLS,  and  several  other 
books,  all  which  I  carefully  secured.  And  I  must 
not  fMvet  that  we  had  in  the  ship  a  dog  and  two 
citi,  of  wboae  eminent  history  I  may  have  ooca- 
aon  to  say  something  hi  its  phice ;  for  I  carried 
both  the  cats  with  me;  and  as  for  the  dog,  he 
jaaped  out  of  the  ship  of  himself,  and  swam  on 
ifaore  to  me  the  day  after  1  went  on  shore  with 
■7  first  cargo,  and  was  a  trusty  servant  to  me 
BMoy  years ;  I  wanted  nothing  that  he  could  fetch 
•e,  nor  any  company  that  he  could  make  up  to 
me ;  I  only  wanted  to  have  him  talk  to  me,  but 
thst  he  could  not  do.  As  I  observed  before,  1 
foand  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  I  husbanded  them 
tothe  vtoMMt;  and  I  shall  show  that,  while  my 
iak  lasted,  I  kept  things  very  eiact ;  but  after 
that  was  gone  I  could  not,  for  I  could  not  make 
my  iak  fa^  any  means  that  I  could  devise. 

And  tins  put  me  in  mind  that  I  wanted  many 
things^  notwithstanding  all  that  I  had  amassed 
together ;  and  of  these,  this  of  ink  was  one,  as 
aim  spade,  pick-aze,  and  shovel,  to  dig  or  remove 
the  earth ;  needles,  pins,  and  thread ;  as  for 
Kaen,  I  soon  leaned  to  want  that  without  much 
difiealty. 

This  want  of  tools  made  every  work  I  did  go 
00  heavily,  mad  it  was  near  a  whole  year  before  I 
bad  entirely  ifailshed  my  little  pale  or  surrounded 
habitation ;  the  pfles  or  stakes,  which  were  as 
heavy  as  I  oould  well  lift,  were  a  long  time  in 
cattmg  and  preparing  fai  the  woods,  and  more  by 
bet  hi  bringiiig  home ;  so  that  I  spent  sometimes 
tnodays  in  cuttfaig  apd  bringing  home  one  of  those 
posts,  and  a  third  day  hi  driving  it  into  the 
ground ;  lor  which  purpose  I  got  a  heavy  piece 
of  wood  at  first,  but  at  last  bethought  myself  of 
oae  of  the  iron  crows,  which  however,  though  I 
feood  it,  yet  it  made  driving  those  posts  or  piles 
very  laborioos  and  tedious  work. 

But  what  need  I  have  been  concerned  at  the 
tedionnesa  of  anything  I  had  to  do,  seeing  I  had 
time  enough  to  do  it  in,  nor  had  I  any  other 
caployment  if  that  had  been  over,  at  least  that 
I  eooM  Ibreaee,  eicept  the  ranging  the  island  to 
letk  for  food,  whfoh  1  did  more  or  less  every  day. 
1  now  began  to  consider  seriously  my  condition 
•ad  the  e&cnmstance  I  was  reduced  to,  and  1 
drew  up  the  stato  of  my  affairs  hi  writing,  not  so 
Buch  to  leave  them  to  any  that  were  to  come 
after  me,  for  I  was  like  to  have  but  few  heirs,  as 


panted,  M  itw«i«,ftaa  all 
Um  world,  tolw  mlaenbla. 


I  am  dMdad  tram  maa- 
Und,  a  wUtalxa,  ona  bar 
niflMd  from  human  loeiaty. 

I  havt  noCelothM  to  cover 


I  am  without  aaj  deflbnoa 
r  meaM  to  raiitt  any  Tk>- 
■noaofowaorbeaft 


I  have  no  lonl  to  spaak 
to,  or  ralitve  ma. 


to  deliver  my  thoughts  from  daily  poring  upon 
tbe»,aadaffli.  ' 


li 


licthig  my  mind ;  and  as  my  reason 
began  now  to  master  my  despondency,  I  began 
te  eomlbrt  myself  as  weu  as  I  could,  and  to  set 
the  good  against  the  evil,  that  I  might  have  some- 


thing to  distinguish  my  case  from  worse ;  and  I 
sUted  it  veiTimpartially,  like  debtor  and  ere- 
ditor,  the  comforts  I  enjoyed  against  the  miseries 
I  suffered,  thus:— 

Evit.  Ooon. 

I  am  cait  upon  a  honiUa  But  I  am  alivt,  and  not 
daiolata  island,  Toid  of  aU  dnnmed,  aa  aU  my  ship's 
hope  of  reeoTeiy.  company  was. 

I  am  ringed  out  and  le-  But  I  am  singled  out,  too, 
"  from  all  the  misfn  crew  to 
bo  tparad  from  death;  and 
he  that  miraculously  saved 
me  from  death,  can  dellTer 
me  from  this  condition. 

But  I  am  not  starved  and 
perishing  on  a  barren  place, 
affording  no  sustenance. 

ButI  am  in  a  hot  climate, 
where  if  I  had  clothes  I 
could  hardly  wear  them. 

But  I  am  cast  on  an  island, 
where  I  see  no  wild  beasts  to 
hurt  me,  as  I  saw  on  the 
eoest  of  Africa:  and  what 
if  I  had  been  shipwrecked 
there? 

But  God  wonderftally  sent 
the  ship  in  near  enough  to 
the  shora  that  I  have  gotten 
out  so  many  necessary  things 
as  will  either  supply  my 
wants,  or  enable  me  to  sup- 
ply myself  even  as  long  as  I 

Upon  the  whole,  here  was  an  undonbted  testi- 
mony that  there  was  scaree  any  condition  in  the 
world  so  miserable,  but  there  was  something  ne- 
gative  or  something  positive  to  be  thankful  for  in 
it ;  and  let  this  stand  as  a  db-ection  from  the 
experience  of  the  most  miserable  of  all  conditions 
in  this  world,  that  we  may  always  find  in  it  some- 
thing to  comfort  ourselves  from,  and  to  set  in  a 
description  of  good  and  evil  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  account. 

Having  now  brought  my  mind  a  little  to  relish 
my  condition,  and  given  over  looking  out  to  sea, 
to  see  if  I  could  spy  a  ship;  I  say,  giving  over 
these  things,  I  began  to  apply  myself  to  accom- 
modate  my  way  of  living,  and  to  make  things  as 
easy  to  me  as  I  could. 

I  have  already  described  my  habitation,  which 
was  a  tent  under  the  side  of  a  rock,  surrounded 
with  a  strong  pale  of  posts  and  cables,  but  I 
might  now  rather  call  it  a  wall,  for  I  raised  a 
kind  of  wall  up  against  it  of  turft,  about  two  foot 
thick  on  the  outside;  and  after  some  time,  I 
think  it  was  a  year  dbd  half,  I  raised  rafters  from 
it,  leaning  to  the  rock,  and  thatched  or  covered 
it  with  boughs  of  trees,  and  such  things  as  I 
could  get  to  keep  out  the  rain,  which  I  found  at 
some  Umes  of  the  year  very  violent. 

I  have  already  observed  how  I  brought  all  my 
goods  into  this  pale,  and  into  the  cave  which  I 
had  made  behind  me ;  but  I  must  observe,  too, 
that  at  first  this  was  a  confused  heap  of  goods, 
which  aathey  Uy  in  no  order,  so  they  took  up  all 
my  place.  I  had  no  room  to  turn  myself,  so  I 
set  myself  to  enlarge  my  cave  and  works  fiurther 
into  the  earth  i  for  it  was  a  loose  sandy  rock, 
which  yielded  easily  to  the  Ubour  I  bestowed  on 
it ;  and  to^  when  I  found  I  was  pretty  safo  as  to 
beasts  of  prey,  I  worked  sideways  to  the  right 
hand  hito  the  rock ;  and  then»  tundng  to  the 
right  again,  worked  quite  out,  and  made  me  a 
door  to  come  out  on  theontakie  of  my  pale  or 
fortification. 
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This  psn  me  not  only  egren  and  regress,  as 
H  were  a  back  way  to  my  tent  and  to  my  store- 
hoose,  bnc  gave  me  room  to  stow  mr  goods. 

And  now  I  began  to  apply  myselfto  make  such 
necessary  things  as  I  found  I  most  wanted,  parti- 
cularly a  chair  and  a  table,  for  without  these  I 
was  not  able  to  enjoy  the  few  corolbrts  I  bad  in 
the  world ;  I  could  not  write  or  eat,  or  do  several 
things  with  so  much  pleasure,  without  a  table. 

So  I  went  to  work ;  and  here  I  must  needs 
observe,  that  as  reason  is  the  substance  and 
original  of  the  mathematics,  so  by  stating  and 
squaring  everything  by  reason,  and  by  making 
the  most  rational  judgment  of  things,  eveij  man 
may  be  in  time  master  of  every  meebanic  art. 
I  had  never  handled  a  tool  in  my  life,  and  yet  fai 
time,  by  labour,  application,,  and  contrivance^  I 
found  at  lost  that  X  wanted  nothing  bat  I  could 
have  made  it,  especially  if  I  had  had  tools ;  how- 
ever, I  made  abundance  of  things,  even  without 
tools,  and  some  with  no  more  tools  than  an  adxe 
and  a  hatchet,  which  perhaps  were  never  made 
that  way  before,  and  that  with  infinite  labour. 
For  example,  if  I  wanted  a  board,  I  had  no  other 
way  but  to  cut  down  a  tree,  set  it  on  an  edge 
before  me,  and  hew  it  flat  on  either  side  with  my 
axe  till  I  had  brought  it  to  be  as  thin  as  a  plank, 
and  then  dub  it  smooth  with  my  adze.  It  is  true 
by  this  method  I  could  make  but  one  board  out 
of  a  whole  tree,  bat  this  I  had  no  remedy  for  but 
patience,  any  more  than  I  had  for  the  prodigious 
deal  of  time  and  labour  which  it  took  me  up 
to  make  a  plank  or  board ;  but  my  time  or 
labour  was  little  worth,  and  so  it  was  as  well  em- 
ployed one  way  as  another. 

However,  I  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  as  I 
observed  above,  in  the  first  place,  and  this  I  did 
out  of  the  short  pieces  of  boards  that  I  brought 
on  my  raft  from  the  ship;  but  when  I  had 
wrought  out  some  boards  as  above,  I  made  large 
shelves  of  the  breadth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  one 
over  another,  all  along  one  side  of  my  cave, 
to  lay  all  my  tooU,  nails,  and  iron-work,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  separate  everything  at  large  in 
their  places,  that  I  might  come  easily  at  them ; 
I  knocked  pieces  into  the  wall  of  the  rock  to 
hang  my  guns  and  all  things  that  would  hang  up. 

Sd  that  had  my  cave  been  to  be  seen,  it  looked 
like  a  general  magazine  of  all  necessary  thioffs ; 
and  I  had  everything  so  reidy  at  my  hand,  lliat 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  mfio  see  all  my  goods 
in  such  order,  and  especially  to  find  my  stock  of 
all  necessaries  so  great 

And  now  it  was  that  I  began  to  keep  a  journal 
of  every  day's  employment,  for  indeed  at  first  I 
was  in  too  much  a  faurry,  and  not  only  hurry  as 
to  labour,  but  in  too  mudi  discomposure  of  mind, 
and  my  journal  would  have  been  full  of  many 
dull  things.  For  example,  I  must  have  said  thus : 
Sept  the  80th,  afier  I  got  to  shore,  and  had 
escaped  drowning,  instead  of  being  thankful  to 
God  for  my  deuveraoce,  having  first  vomited 
with  the  great  quantity  of  salt  water  which  was 
gotten  into  my  stomach,  and  recovering  myself  a 
little,  I  ran  about  tiie  shore,  wringing  my  hands, 
and  beaiinr  my  head  and  face,  exclaiming  at  my 
misery,  and  ciying  out  I  was  undone,  undone ; 
till,  tired  and  faint,  I  was  forced  to  lie  down  on 
the  ground  to  repoee,  but  durst  not  sleep  for 
fear  of  being  devoured. 


Some  days  after  this,  and  after  I  bad  been  on 
board  the  ship,  and  got  all  that  I  could  oat  of 
her,  vet  I  could  not  forbear  getting  np  to  the  tQp 
of  a  little  mountain,  and  looking  out  to  sea  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  ship ;  then  fancy  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance I  spied  a  sau ;  please  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  it ;  and  then,  after  looking  steadily  till 
I  was  almost  blind,  lose  it  quite,  and  sit  down 
and  weep  like  a  child,  and  thus  increase  my  vol- 
sery  by  my  folly. 

But  having  gotten  over  these  things  in  some 
measure,  and  having  settled  my  household  stnfT 
and  habitatloQ,  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  and 
all  as  handsome  about  me  as  I  could,  I  b^gan  to 
keep  my  journal,  of  which  I  shall  here  give  yoa 
the  copy  (though  fn  it  will  be  told  all  these  par- 
ticulars over  a^ain),  as  long  as  it  lasted;  for 
having  no  more  mk,  I  %a8  forced  to  leave  it  ofll 


THE  JOURNAL. 
September  90, 1050. 
I,  pooa  miserable  Robinson  Crusoe,  being  ship- 
wrecked,  during  a  dreadful  storm,  in  the  offing, 
came. on  shore  on  this  dismal  unfortunate  island, 
which  I  called  the  Island  of  Despair,  all  the  rest 
of  the  ship's  company  being  drowned,  and  myself 
almost  dead. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  I  spent  in  afflicting 
myself  at  the  dismal  pircumstanoes  I  was  brought 
to,  viz.,  I  had  neither  food,  house,  clothes,  wea- 
pon, or  place  to  fly  to,  and  in  de^air  of  any  re- 
lief, saw  nothing  but  death  before  roe,  either  that 
I  should  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  murdered 
by  savages,  or  starved  to  death  for  want  of  food. 
At  the  approach  of  night  I  slept  in  a  tree,  for 
fear  of  wild  creatures,  but  slept  soundly,  though 
it  rained  all  night 

October  I. — In  the  morning  I  saw  to  my  great 
surprise  the  ship  bad  floated  with  the  high  tide, 
and  was  driven  on  shore  agaia  much  nearer  the 
island,  which  as  it  was  some  comfort  on  one  hand, 
for  seeing  her  sit  upright,  and  not  broken  to 
pieces,  |  ooped,  if  the  wind  abated,  I  might  get 
on  board,  and  get  some  food  and  necessaries  oat 
of  her  for  my  relief;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  re- 
newed my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  comrades,  who 
I  imagined,  if  we  had  all  stayed  on  board,  might 
have  saved  the  ship,  or  at  least  that  they  would 
not  have  been  all  drowned,  as  they  were ;  and 
that,  bad  the  men  been  saved,  we  might  perhaps 
have  built  us  a  boat  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ship, 
to  have  carried  us  to  some  other  part  of  the 
world.  I  spent  great  part  of  this  day  in  per- 
plexing myself  on  these  things ;  but  at  length, 
seeing  the  ship  almost  dry,  I  went  upon  the  sand 
as  near  as  I  could,  and  then  swam  on  board; 
this  day  also  it  continued  raining,  though  with 
no  wind  at  all. 

From  the  Ist  of  October  to  the  24th.  All 
these  days  entirely  spent  in  many  several  voyages 
to  get  all  I  could  out  of  the  ship,  which  I  brought 
on  shore,  every  tide  of  flood,  upon  raits.  Much 
rain  also  in  these  days,  though  with  some  inter- 
vals of  fair  weather ;  but,  it  seems,  this  was  the 
rainy  season. 

Oct.  20.— I  overset  my  raft,  and  all  the  goods 
I  had  got  up  upon  it ;  but  being  in  shoal  water, 
and  the  things  being  chiefly  heavy,  1  rsoovered 
many  of  them  when  tiie  tide  was  out. 
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Oct  3&— It  niiie4  all  night  and  all  day,  with 
iqhm  gusU  of  wind,  during  which  time  the  ship 
broke  in  pieces,  the  wind  blowing  a  little  harder 
than  before,  and  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  except 
the  wreck  of  her,  and  that  only  at  low  water.  I 
if^ent  this  day  in  covering  and  securing  the  goods 
which  I  had  saved,  that  rain  might  not  spoil 


Oct.  9S.  —I  walked  about  the  shore  almost  all 
day,  to  find  out  a  place  to  fix  my  habitation, 
greatly  concerned  to  secure  myself  from  any  at- 
tack  in  the  night  either  from  wild  beasts  or  men. 
Towards  night  I  fixed  upon  a  proper  place  under 
a  rock,  and  marked  out  a  semicircle  for  my  en- 
campment,  which  I  resolved  to  strengthen  with 
a  work,  wall,  or  fortification  made  of  double  piles, 
lined  irithin  with  cable,  and  without  with  turf. 

Ph)m  the  96th  to  the  dOth  I  worked  very  hard 
in  carryiDg  all  my  goodi  to  my  new  habitation, 
though  some  part  of  the  time  it  rained  exceed- 
ing hard. 

The  81st  in  the  morning  I  went  out  into  the 
island  with  my  gun,  to  seek  for  soma  food,  and 
discover  the  country ;  when  I  killed  a  she-goat, 
and  her  kid  followed  me  home,  which  I  after* 
wards  UHed  alao,  because  it  would  not  feed. 

Noveoftber  l.^I  set  up  my  tent  under  a  rock, 
and  lay  there  for  the  first  night,  making  it  as 
large  as  I  could  with  stakes  dirivea  in  to  swing 
my  hammock  upon. 

Nov.  3. — I  set  up  all  my  chests  and  boards, 
and  the  pieces  of  Umber  which  made  my  rafts, 
and  with  them  fturmed  a  fence  round  me,  a  little 
within  the  place  I  had  marked  out  for  my  for* 


Nov.  9l— I  went  out  with  my  gun,  and  kOled 
two  fowls  like  ducks,  which  were  very  good  food. 
In  the  afternoon  went  to  work  to  make  me  a 
tyble. 

Nov.  4.— This  morning  I  began  to  order  my 
times  of  work,  of  going  out  with  my  gun,  time  of 
sleep,  and  time  of  diversion,  vii.,  every  morning 
I  walked  out  with  my  gun  for  two  or  three  hours, 
if  it  did  not  rain,  then  employed  myself  to  work 
till  abput  eleven  o'clock,  then  eat  what  I  had  to 
live  oD,  and  from  twelve  to  two  I  lay  down  to 
sleep,  the  weather  being  excessive  hot,  and  then 
in  the  evening  to  work  again :  the  working  part 
of  this  day  and  of  the  next  were  wholly  employed 
in  making  my  table,  for  I  was  yet  but  a  very 
sorry  workman,  though  time  and  necessity  made 
me  a  complete  naturtJ  mechanic  soon  after,  as  I 
believe  it  would  do  any  one  else. 

Nov.  5l— This  day  went  abroad  with  my  gun 
and  my  dog,  and  killed  a  wild  cat,  her  skin  pretty 
soft,  foot  her  fliesh  good  for  nothing :  every  crea- 
ture I  killed  I  took  off  the  skins  and  preserved 
theml  Coming  back  by  the  sea-shore  I  saw 
many  sorts  of  sea-fowls,  which  I  did  not  under, 
stand ;  but  was  surprised  and  almost  frighted 
with  two  or  three  seals,  which,  while  I  was  gazing 
•t»  not  well  knowing  what  they  were,  got  into  the 
se^  and  escaped  me  for  that  time. 

Nov.  6. — After  my  morning  walk  I  went  to 
work  with  my  table  again,  and  finished  it,  though 
not  to  my  liking ;  nor  was  it  long  before  I  learned 
to  mend  it. 

Nov.  7.— .Now  it  began  to  be  settled  fair  wea- 
ther. The  7tb,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  part  of  the 
,  12tb  (for  the  1  Ith  was  Sunday),  I  took  wholly  up 


to  make  me  a  chair,  and  with  mueh  ado  brougfat 
it  to  a  tolerable  shape,  but  never  to  please  me ; 
and  even  in  the  making  I  pulled  it  in  pieces 
several  times.  Note — I  soon  neglected  mv  Keep- 
ing Sundays,  for  omitting  my  mark  for  them  on 
my  post,  1  forgot  which  was  which. 

Nov.  18 This  day  it  rained,  which  refreshed 

me  exceedingly,  and  cooled  the  earth,  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  irighted  me  dreadfully  for  foar  of  my  pow- 
der :  as  soon  as  it  was  over  I  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate my  stock  of  powder  into  as  many  little  par- 
cels as  possible,  that  it  might  not  be  in  danger. 

Nov.  14, 16, 1&— These  three  days  I  spent  In 
making  little  square  chests  or  boxes,  which  might 
hold  i£out  a  pound,  or  two  pound  at  most,  of 
powder ;  and  so  putthig  the  powder  hi»  I  stowed 
It  in  places  as  secure  and  remote  from  one  an« 
other  as  possible.  On  one  of  these  three  days  I 
killed  a  large  bird  that  was  good  to  eat,  but  I 
knew  not  what  to  call  it. 

Nov.  17 Tins  day  I  begva  to  dig  behind  my 

tent  into  the  rock,  to  make  room  for  my  farther 
conveniency.  Note. — Three  things  I  wanted  ex- 
ceedingly for  this  work,  vis.  a  pick-oxe,  a  shovel, 
and  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket,  so  I  deslited  fW>m 
my  work,  and  began  to  consider  bow  to  supply 
that  want,  and  make  me  some  tooLs:  as  for  a 
pick-axe,  I  made  use  of  the  iron  crows,  which 
were  proper  enouffh,  though  heavy ;  but  the  next 
thing  was  a  shovel  or  spcule ;  this  was  so  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  Indeed  I  could  do  nothing 
efiectually  without  it ;  but  what  kind  of  one  to 
make  I  knew  not 

Nov.  1&— The  next  day  in  searching  the  woods 
I  found  a  tree  of  that  wood,  or  like  it,  which  in 
the  Brazils  they  call  the  Iron  Tree,  for  its  ex- 
ceediog  hardness ;  of  this,  with  great  labour  and 
almost  filing  my  axe,  I  cut  a  piece,  and  brought 
it  home  too  with  difficulty  enough,  for  it  was  ex- 
ceeding heavy. 

The  excessive  hardness  of  the  wood,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  way,  made  me  a  long  while  upon 
thu  machine ;  for  I  worked  it  effectually  by  little 
and  little  into  the  form  of  a  shovel  or  spade,  the 
handle  exactly  shaped  like  ours  hi  England,  only 
that  the  broad  part  havmg  no  iron  shod  upon  it 
at  bottom,  it  would  not  last  me  so  long ;  how- 
ever it  served  well  enough  for  the  uses  which  I 
had  occasion  to  put  it  to ;  but  never  was  a  sho- 
vel, I  believe,  mad»  after  that  Ihshlon,  or  so  long 
a  making. 

I  was  still  deficient,  for  I  wanted  a  basket  or  a 
wheelbarrow;  a  basket  I  could  not  make  by  any 
means,  having  no  such  things  as  twigs  that  would 
bend  to  make  wicker  ware,  at  least  none  yet 
found  out ;  and  as  to  a  wheelbarrow,  I  fancied  I 
could  make  all  but  the  wheel,  but  that  I  had  no 
notion  o^  neither  did  I  know  how  to  go  about  it ; 
besides,  i  had  no  possible  way  to  mue  the  iron 
gudgeons  for  the  spindle  or  axis  of  the  wheel  to 
run  in,  so  I  gave  it  over ;  and  so  for  carrying 
away  the  earth  which  I  dug  out  of  the  cave,  1 
made  me  a  thing  like  a  hod  which  the  labouren 
carr/  mortar  in,  when  they  serve  the  bricklayers. 

This  was  not  so  difficult  to  me  as  the  making 
the  shovel ;  and  yet  this,  and  the  shovel,  and  the 
attempt  which  1  made  in  vain  to  make  a  wheel- 
barrow, took  me  up  no  less  than  four  days,  I 
mean  always  exceptiog  my  morning  walk  with 
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my  gun,  which  I  seldom  failed ;  and  very  seldom 
(ailed  also  brinffiiig  home  something  to  eat 

Noil  28.<»My  other  work  having  now  stood 
stOl,  because  of  my  making  these  tools,  when  they 
were  finished  I  went  on,  uid  woridng  every  day, 
as  my  strength  and  time  allowed,  I  spent  eighteen 
days  entirely  in  widening  and  deepening  my  cave, 
that  it  might  hold  my  goods  oommodiously. 

Note.— Durfaig  all  this  time  I  woi^ed  to  make 
this  room  or  cave  spadous  enough  to  accommo- 
date me  as  a  warehouse  or  magazine,  a  kitchen,  a 
dining-room,  and  a  cellar ;  as  for  my  lodging,  I 
kept  to  the  tent,  except  that  sometimes  in  the  wet 
season  of  the  vear  it  rained  to  hard  that  I  could 
not  keep  myself  dry,  which  caused  me  afterwards 
to  cover  all  my  place  within  my  pale  with  long 
poles  in  the  form  of  rafters,  leaning  against  the 
rock,  and  load  them  with  flags  and  large  leaves  of 
trees  like  a  thatch. 

December  10..— I  began  now  to  think  my  cave 
or  vault  finished,  when  on  a  sadden  (it  seems  I 
had  made  it  too  large)  a  great  quantity  of  earth 
bXi  down  from  the  top  and  one  side,  so  macb  that 
in  short  it  frighted  me,  and  not  without  reason 
too ;  for  if  I  had  been  under  it  I  had  never  wanted 
a  gravedigger:  upon  this  disaster  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do  over  again;  for  I  had.  the 
loose  earth  to  carry  out,  and,  which  was  of  more 
importance,  I  had  the  ceiling  to  prop  up,  so  that 
I  might  be  sure  no  more  would  come  down. 

Dec.  1 1.— This  day  I  went  to  work  with  it 
accordingly,  and  got  two  shores  or  posts  pitched 
upright  to  the  top,  with  two  pieces  of  boards 
across  over  each  post;  this  I  finished  the  next 
day ;  and  setting  more  post  up  with  boards,  in 
about  a  week  more  I  had  the  roof  secured ;  and 
the  posts,  standing  in  rows,  served  me  for  par* 
titions  to  part  off  my  horses. 

Dec  17 — From  this  dav  to  the  twentieth  I 
placed  shelves,  and  knocked  up  nails  on  the  posts 
to  hang  everything  up  that  could  be  hung  up, 
and  now  I  began  to  be  in  some  order  within 
doors. 

Dec.  20 — Now  I  carried  everything  into  the 
cave,  and  began  to  Aimish  my  house,  and  set  up 
some  pieces  of  boards,  like  a  dresser,  to  order  my 
victuals  upon,  but  boards  began  to  be  veryscarce 
with  me ;  also  I  made  me  another  table. 

Dec.  24.-.Mach  rain  all  night  and  all  day ;  no 
stirring  out 

Dec.  25.-.Rain  all  day. 

Dec.  26.— No  rain,  and  the  earth  much  cooler 
than  before,  and  pleasanter. 

Dec.  27 — Killed  a  young  goat,  and  lamed 
another,  so  that  I  caught  it,  and  led  it  home  in  a 
string ;  when  I  had  it  home,  I  bound  and  splin- 
tered up  iti;  leg,  which  was  broke.  N.R  I  took 
such  care  of  it  that  it  lived,  and  the  leg  grew 
well  and  as  strong  as  ever ;  but  by  nursing  it  so 
long  it  grew  tame,  and  fed  upon  the  little  green 
at  my  door,  and  would  not  go  away :  this  was 
the  first  time  that  I  entertained  a  thought  of 
breeding  up  some  tame  creatures,  that  I  might 
have  food  when  my  powder  and  shot  was  all 
spent 

Dec  28,  29,  aO.— Great  heats  and  no  breeze ; 
so  that  there  was  no  stirring  abroad,  except  hi 
the  evening  for  food ;  this  time  I  spent  in  putting 
all  my  things  in  order  within  doors. 

Jan.  1.— Very  hot  still,  but  I  went  abroad 


early  and  late  with  my  gun,  and  lay  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  This  evening,  going  farther 
into  the  valleys,  which  lay  towards  the  centre 
of  the  island,  I  found  there  was  plenty  of  goats, 
though  exceeding  sby  and  hard  to  come  at ;  how. 
ever,  I  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  not  bring  my  dog 
to  hunt  them  down. 

Jan.  2. — Accordingly,  the  next  day,  I  went 
out  with  my  dog,  and  set  him  upon  the  goati; 
but  I  was  mistaken,  for  they  all  faced  about  upon 
the  dog ;  and  he  knew  his  danger  too  well,  for 
he  would  not  come  near  them. 

Jan.  a— I  began  my  fence  or  wall;  which, 
being  still  jealous  €f  my  being  attacked  by  lome- 
bodv,  I  resolved  to  make  very  thick  and  strong. 

N.B.  This  wall  being  described  before,  I  par. 
posely  omit  what  was  said  in  the  Journal ;  it  is 
suflident  to  observe,  that  I  was  no  less  tune  than 
from  the  8rd  of  January  to  the  14th  of  April, 
working,  finishing,  and  perfecting  this  wall, 
though  it  was  no  more  than  about  24  yards  in 
length,  being  a  half  circle  firom  one  place  in  the 
rock  to  another  place  about  eight  yards  from  it, 
the  door  of  the  cave  being  in  the  centre  be- 
hind  it 

All  this  time  1  worked  very  hard,  the  rains 
hindering  me  many  days,  nay,  sometimes  weeks 
together;  but  I  thought  I  should  never  be  per- 
fectly secure  until  this  wall  was  finished ;  and  it 
is  scarce  credible  what  inexpressible  labour  every- 
thing was  done  with,  especially  the  bringing  piles 
out  of  the  woods,  and  driving  them  into  the 
ground,  for  I  made  them  much  bigger  than  I 
need  to  have  done. 

When  this  wall  was  finished,  and  the  outside 
double  fenced  with  a  turf-wall  raised  up  close  to 
it,  I  persuaded  myself  that  if  any  people  were 
to  come  on  shore  there,  they  would  not  per- 
ceive anything  like  a  habitation ;  and  It  was  visry 
well  I  did  so,  as  may  be  observed  hereafter  upon 
a  very  remarkable  occasion. 

During  this  time  I  made  my  rounds  in  the 
woods  for  game  every  day,  when  the  rain  admitted 
me,  and  made  frequent  discoveries  in  these  walks 
of  something  or  other  to  my  advantage ;  par- 
ticulariy  I  found  a  kind  of  wild  pigeons,  who 
built  not  as  wood  pigeons  in  a  tree,  but  rather 
as  house  pigeons,  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks ;  and 
taking  some  young  ones,  I  endeavoured  to  breed 
them  up  tame,  and  did  so ;  but  when  they  grew 
older  they  flew  away,  which  perhaps  was  at  first 
for  want  of  feeding  them,  for  I  had  nothing  to 
give  them ;  however,  I  frequently  found  their 
nests,  and  got  thefr  young  ones,  which  were  very 
good  meat 

And  now,  in  the  managing  my  household  afiairs, 
I  found  myself  wanting  in  many  things,  which  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make» 
as  indeed  as  to  some  of  them  it  was ;  for  instance, 
I  could  never  make  a  cask  to  be  hooped ;  1  bad 
a  small  runlet  or  two,  as  I  observed  before,  but 
I  could  never  arrive  to  the  capacity  of  making 
one  by  them,  though  I  spent  many  weeks  about 
it ;  I  could  neither  put  m  the  heads,  or  joint  the 
staves  so  true  to  one  another  as  to  make  them 
hold  water,  so  I  gave  that  also  over. 

In  the  next  place,  I  was  at  a  great  loss  for 
candle ;  so  that  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  dark, 
which  was  generally  by  seven  o'clock,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed :  I'remembered  the  lump  of 
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beet*  wax  with  which  I  made  eaodlef  in  my 
Afttean  advwiiiire,  bat  I  had  none  of  that  now ; 
the  only  remedy  I  had  wai,  that  when  I  had 
lulled  a  goat  I  la^ed  the  tallow,  and  with  a  little 
dUi  made  of  day,  which  1  baked  in  the  sun,  to 
which  I  added  a  widL  of  lome  oakum,  I  made 
me  a  lamp ;  and  thia  gave  me  light,  though  not 
a  clear  ateady  light  Uke  a  candle ;  hi  the  middle 
of  all  my  labours  it  hanpened,  that  rummaging 
my  things,  I  found  a  little  bag,  which,  as  I  hinted 
before,  had  been  filled  with  com  for  the  feeding  of 
poultry,  not  for  this  voyage,  but  before,  as  I  sup- 
pose, when  the  ship  came  from  Lisbon;  what 
btUe  remainder  of  com  had  been  in  the  hag 
was  all  devoured  with  the  rats,  and  I  saw  nothing 
in  the  bag  but  husks  and  dust ;  and  being  willing 
to  have  the  bag  for  some  other  use,  I  think  it 
was  to  put  powder  ii^  when  I  divided  it  for  fear 
of  the  lightning,  or  some  such  use,  I  shook  the 
husks  of  com  out  of  it  on  one  side  of  my  forti- 
fication under  the  rock. 

It  was  a  little  hehn  the  great  rains,  just  now 
mentioned,  that  I  threw  this  stuff  away,  taking 
no  notice  of  anything,  and  not  so  much  as  remem- 
bering that  I  had  thrown  anything  there ;  when 
about  a  month  after,  or  thereabout,  I  saw  some 
few  stalks  of  something  green  shooting  out  of 
the  ground,  which  I  fendM  misfat  be  some  plant 
I  had  not  seen,  but  I  was  surpmed  and  perfectly 
astonished  when,  after  a  little  longer  time,  I  saw 
about  ten  or  twelve  ears  come  out,  which  were 
perfect  green  barley  of  the  same  kind  as  our 
European,  nay,  as  our  English  barley. 

It  is  imponible  to  express  the  astonishment 
and  conftision  of  my  thoughts  on  this  occasion  ; 
I  bad  mtherto  acted  upon  no  religious  foundation 
at  all ;  indeed  I  had  very  few  notions  of  religion 
ki  my  head,  or  had  entertained  any  sense  of  any 
thmg  that  had  befeUen  me,  otherwise  than  as  a 
diance,  or  as  we  lightlv  say,  what  pleases  Ood ; 
without  so  much  as  inauiring  into  the  end  of 
Providence  in  these  things,  or  his  order  in 
governing  events  in  the  worid :  but  after  I  saw 
barley  grow  there,  in  a  dimate  which  I  knew 
waa  not  proper  for  com,  and  especially  that  I 
knew  not  how  it  came  there,  it  startled  me 
strangdy,  and  I  began  to  suggest,  that  God  had 
miraculously  caused  this  srdn  to  grow  without 
any  help  of  seed  sown,  and  that  it  was  so  directed 
pordy  for  my  sustenance  on  that  wild  miserable 
place. 

This  touched  my  heart  a  little,  and  brought 
tears  out  of  my  eyes,  and  I  began  to  bless  myself 
that  such  a  prodigy  of  nature  should  happen 
upon  my  account ;  and  this  was  the  more  strange 
to  me  because  I  saw  near  it  still,  dl  along  by  the 
side  of  the  rock,  some  other  straggling  stdks, 
which  proved  to  be  stalks  of  rice,  and  which  I 
knew  because  I  had  seen  it  grow  in  Africa  when 
I  waa  ashore  there. 

I  not  only  thought  these  the  pure  prodac- 
tiona  of  Providence  for  my  support,  but  not 
doubting  but  that  there  waa  more  in  the  place. 
I  went  dl  over  that  part  of  the  Island  where  I 
had  been  before,  peeping  in  every  comer  and 
under  every  rock  to  see  for  more  of  it,  but  I 
could  not  find  any ;  at  last  it  occurred  to  my 
thought  that  1  had  shook  a  bag  of  chickens' 
meat  out  hi  that  place,  and  then  the  wonder 
began  to  cease ;  and  1  must  confess  my  religious 


thankftdnesa  to  God's  providence  began  to  abate 
too  upon  discovering  that  dl  this  was  nothing 
but  what  was  common ;  though  I  ought  to  have 
been  as  thanklUl  for  so  strange  and  unforeseen 
a  providence  as  if  it  had  been  miraculous ;  for  it 
was  really  the  work  of  Providence  as  to  me^  that 
should  order  or  appdnt  10  or  18  grains  of  com 
to  remain  unspoiled,  when  the  rats  had  destroyed 
dl  the  rest,  as  if  it  had  been  dropt  from  heaven ; 
as  dso  that  I  should  throw  it  out  in  that  par- 
tieular  place,  where,  it  being  hi  the  shade  of 
a  high  rock,  it  sprang  up  immediately ;  whereas 
if  I  bad  thrown  it  anywhere  else  at  that  time, 
it  had  been  burnt  up  and  destroyed. 

I  cardhllT  saved  the  ears  of  com,  you  may  be 
sure,  hi  thenr  season,  which  was  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  laying  up  every  com,  I  resolved  to  sow 
them  an  anin,  hoping  hi  time  to  have  some 
quantity  snAdent  to  supply  me  with  bread ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  fourth  year  that  I  could  dlow 
myself  the  least  grdn  of  this  com  to  eat,  and 
even  then  but  spanngly,  as  I  shall  say  afterwards 
in  iU  order;  for  Host  all  that  I  sowed  the  first 
season,  by  not  observing  the  proper  time;  for  I 
sowed  it  just  before  the  dry  season,  so  that  it 
never  came  up  at  dl,  at  least  not  as  it  would 
have  done :  of  which  in  its  place. 

Beddes  this  barley,  there  were,  as  above,  80 
or  90  stdks  of  rice,  which  I  preserved  with  the 
same  care,  and  whose  use  was  of  the  same  kind 
or  to  the  same  purpose,  vis.  to  make  me  bread, 
or  rather  food ;  for  I  found  ways  to  cook  it  up 
without  baking,  though  I  did  that  also  after  some 
time.    But  to  return  to  my  journal. 

I  worked  ezoesdve  hard  these  three  or  four 
months  to  get  my  wall  done;  and  the  1 4th  of 
April  I  closed  it  up,  contriving  to  go  into  it,  not 
by  a  door,  but  over  the  wdl  oy  a  ladder,  that 
there  might  be  no  sign  In  the  outdde  of  my 
habitatioo. 

April  16th I  finished  the  ladder,  so  I  went 

up  with  the  ladder  to  the  top,  and  then  pulled 
It  up  after  me,  and  let  it  down  on  the  Inside : 
this  was  a  complete  enclosure  to  me ;  for  within 
I  had  room  enough,  and  nothing  could  come  at 
me  from  without,  udess  it  coukl  first  mount  my 
wdl. 

The  very  next  day  after  this  wdl  was  finished, 
I  had  almost  had  dl  my  labour  overthrown  at 
once,  and  myself  killed ;  the  case  was  thus :  as 
I  was  busy  in  the  inside  of  it,  behind  my  tent, 
just  In  the  entrance  into  my  cave,  I  was  terribly 
frighted  with  a  most  dreadfd  surprising  thing 
indeed ;  for  on  a  sudden  I  found  the  earth  come 
crumbttng  down  from  the  roof  of  my  cave,  and 
Arom  the  edge  of  the  hill,  over  my  head,  and  two 
of  the  posts  I  had  set  up  in  the  cave  cracked  in 
a  frightfbl  manner :  I  was  heartily  scared,  but 
thought  nothing  of  what  was  redly  the  cause, 
only  thinking  that  the  top  of  my  cave  was  fdlinflr 
in,  as  some  of  It  had  done  before ;  and  for  fear  1 
should  be  buried  in  it,  I  ran  forward  to  my  ladder, 
and  not  thinking  myself  safe  there  ndther,  I  got 
over  mv  wdl  for  fear  of  the  pieces  of  the  hill 
which  I  expected  might  roll  down  upon  me.  I 
was  no  sooner  stept  down  upon  the  firm  ground, 
but  I  saw  it  was  a  terrible  earthquake,  for  the 
ground  I  stood  on  shook  three  times,  at  about 
eight  mfaiutes*  distance,  with  three  such  shocks  as 
would  have  overturned  the  strongest  building 
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that  could  Im  tupppped  tp  ba^e  s^pod  oi»  Oie 
f«ltb;  and  a  grpat  pi^oe  of  the  top  of  a  rock, 
wiiioh  stood  ab0i;t  half  a  lydle  from  ip«  Qext  th« 
1^  fell  down  with  such  a  terriblp  noise  as  1 
iffiyw  hi^ard  in  all  my  life ;  I  perceived  also  the 
VMry  «)«  was  pHt  into  vipleikt  motion  by  it ;  and 
i  believe  the  shooHs  were  stinger  under  thp 
water  than  qq  th^  island. 

I  was  so  amazed  with  the  th^pg  itself  having 
never  fsll  the  llhe,  or  disconrsed  with  any  Qne 
thai  had»  tha^  I  was  like  one  dead  or  stupified ; 
and  the  ipotioii  of  the  earth  made  my  Momach 
9i«k»  like  one  that  was  tossed  at  sea ;  bnt  the 
noise  of  the  falling  of  the  rock  awaked  me,  as  it 
were,  and  rpusing  me  from  the  stupified  con- 
dition I  was  in,  filled  me  with  hprror,  and  I 
thongbt  of  nothing  tben  but  the  hill  falling  upon 
Hlf  ten^  and  all  my  household  goodfb  and  bury- 
ing m«.aU  at  onoe;  and  this  sunk  my  very  soul 
within  me  a  second  time. 

After  th^  third  shock  was  over*  and  I  felt  no 
n»ore  fi»r  sonie  time,  I  began  to  take  courage, 
and  ye^  I  kad  not  heart  enough  to  get  over  my 
wail  again,  for  fear  of  bebig  buried  alive,  but  sat 
Itill  upon  th^  ground,  greatly  cast  dowo  and  dti- 
9onsoia^,  not  koowiog  what  to  do:  all  this 
while  1  had  not  the  least  serious  religions  thought, 
nothing  but  the  common  '  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me^'  and  when  it  was  over,  that  went 
awny  too. 

While  I  sat  thus  I  found  the  air  overcast,  and 
grow  doudy,  as  if  it  would  rain ;  soon  after  that 
tho  wind  rose  by  Uttle  and  little,  so  that  in  lets 
than  half  an  hour  it  blew  a  most  dreadli^l  hurri- 
oane :  the  spa  was  all  on  a  sudden  covered  over 
wi^  ^am  and  froth,  the  shore  was  covered  with 
the  breach  of  the  water,  the  trees  were  turned 
up  by  the  roots,  and  a  terrible  storm  it  was ;  and 
tbis  held  abou^  three  hours,  and^  then  began  to 
abate,  and  in  two  hours  more  it  was  stark  calm, 
and  began  to  rain  vory  hard^ 

All  this  while  I  s^  upon  the  ground,  very  much 
terrified  and  dejected,  when  on  a  sudden  it  came 
into  my  thou^U,  that  these  winds  and  rain  being 
the  consequence  of  the  earthquake,  the  earth- 
quake itself  was  spent  and  over,  and  I  might 
venture  into  my  cave  again :  with  this  thought 

2y  spirits  began  to  revive,  and  the  rain  also  help- 
g  tfi  persuade  me,  I  went  in  and  sat  down  in  my 
tent,  but  the  rain  was  so  violent,  that  my  tent 
was  ready  to  be  beaten  down  with  it ;  and  I  was 
forced  to  go  into  my  cave,  though  very  much 
^raid  and  uneasy,  for  fear  it  should  fall  on  my 


This  violent  rain  forced  me  to  a  new  work, 
liz.  to  cut  a  hole  through  my  new  fortification 
like  a  sink,  to  let  water  go  out,  which  would  else 
have  drowned  my  cave*  After  I  had  been  in  my 
cave  some  time,  and  found  stfll  no  more  shocks 
of  the  eartkiquake  follow,  1  began  to  be  more 
composed ;  and  now,  to  support  my  spuits,  which 
indeed  wanied  it  very  vmch,  I  went  to  my  Uttle 
store,  and  to^k  a  smiui  sup  of  rum,  which  how- 
ever 1  did  then  and  always  very  sparingly,  know* 
fng  I  could  have  no  more  when  that  was  gone* 

ft  continued  raining  all  that  night,  and  great 
part  of  the  next  day,  so  that  I  could  not  atir 
abroad;  but  my  mind  behig  more  composed,  I 
began  to  think  of  what  I  had  best  do,  concluding, 
^hit  if  the  island  was  subject  to  these  earth- 


quakes, there  woohl  be  no  Hvfaig  for  ma  hi  a 
cave,  but  I  must  consider  of  building  ma  sons 
little  hut  ia  an  open  place,  which  i  might  sor* 
round  with  a  wall  as  I  had  done  here,  and  so  makt 
myself  secure  from  wild  beasts  or  men ;  hot  con- 
cluded, if  I  stayed  where  I  was,  I  should  Cjertainly, 
one  time  or  other,  be  buried  idive. 

With  thfise  thoughts  I  resolved  to  remove  my 
tent  from  the  place  where  it  stood,  which  was  Just 
lender  the  hanging  prectpioe  of  the  hill,  and 
which,  if  it  abould  be  shaken  again,  would  cer- 
tainly foil  upon  my  tent;  and  1  spent  the  two 
next  days,  being  tho  Ifith  and  aOth  of  April,  io 
contrivfog  where  and  how  to  remove  my  habits- 
Uon. 

The  fear  of  being  swallowod  up  alive,  made  me 
thajt  I  never  slept  iff  quiet,  and  yet  the  appreben- 
sion  of  lying  abroad  without  any  fence  was  almost 
equal  to  it ;  but  stiU,  when  I  looked  about  and 
saw  how  everything  was  put  in  order,  how  plea- 
santly concealed  I  was,  and.  how  safe  fhom  danger, 
it  made  mo  very  loath  to  remove. 

In  the  meantinie  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
require  a  vast  deal  of  tkne  for  me  to  do  this,  and 
that  I  must  be  contented  to  run  the  venture  where 
I  was,  till  I  had  formed  a  camp  for  myseU;  and 
had  secured  it  so  as  to  semove  to  it :  so  with 
this  resolution  I  composed  myself  for  a  time,  sod 
resolved  that  I  would  go  to  woi^  with  all  speed 
to  build  me  a  waU  with  piles  and  cables,  Ac.,  in 
a  circle  as  before,  and  set  my  tent  up  in  it  when 
it  was  finished,  but  that  I  would  venture  to  stay 
where  I  was  ttU  it  was  finished  and  fit  to  remore 
to.    This  was  the  2Ut 

April  22^— The  next  morning  I  began  to  con- 
sider of  means  to  put  this  resolve  in  executioa, 
but  I  was  at  a  great  loss  about  my  tools;  I  hsd 
three  large  axes  and  abundance  o/  hatchets  (for 
we  carried  the  hatchets  for  traffic  with  the  In- 
dians), but  with  much  chopping  and  cutting  knotty 
hard  wood,  they  were  all  full  of  notches  and  doll, 
and  though  1  had  a  grind-stone,  I  could  not  turn 
it  and  grind  my  tools  too ;  this  cost  me  as  mnch 
thougbt'as  a  statesman  would  b&ve  bestowed  upon 
a  grand  point  of  politics,  or  a  judge  upon  the  life 
and  death  of  a  man.  At  length  I  contrived  a 
wheel  with  a  string,  to  turn  it  with  my  foot,  tkst 
I  might  have  both  my  hands  at  liberty.  Note— I 
had  never  seen  any  such  thing  in  England,  or  at 
least  not  to  take  notice  how  it  was  done,  tboogfa 
since  1  have  observed  it  is  very  common  there ; 
besides  that,  my  grind-stone  was  very  hurge  and 
heavy.  This  machuie  coat  me  a  full  week's  work 
to  bring  It  to  perfection. 

April  aa,  29.— These  two  whole  days  I  took  op 
in  grinding  my  tools|,  my  machine  for  tnraiog  my 
grind-stone  performing  very  well. 

April  aO. — Havfog  perceived  my  bread  had 
been  low  a  great  while,  now  I  took  a  survey  of  it, 
and  reduced  myself  to  one  biscdtHU^e  a  day, 
which  made  my  heart  very  heavy. 

May  l.~In  the  morning,  looking  towasds  the 
seaside,  the  tide  being  low,  i  saw  something  lie 
on  the  shore  bigger  than  ordinary,  and  it  fooked 
like  a  cask ;  when  I  came  to  it,  1  found  a  snail 
barrel,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  the  wreck  of 
the  ship,  wiiioh  were  driven  on  shore  by  the  IsU 
hurricane ;  and  iocddng  towards  the  wreck  itself 
I  thought  it  seemed  to  lie  higher  out  of  the  wster 
than  it  used  to  do.    I  examined  the  barrel  which 
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vat  diifw  on  ilMre,  and  tooa  tbimd  H  waaa  bar- 
ni  of  gvnpowder,  bot  it  had  taken  water,  and  the 
povdar  was  eaked  aa  hard  as  a  itooe ;  however,  I 
roiled  it  fiurther  an  ahore  for  the  preaant,  and  went 
aa  upon  the  aandi  aa  nearaa  looold  ta  the  wreak 
af  the  ahlp  ta  look  for  mora. 

Whan  I  came  down  to  the  diip  I  fonnd  It 
•trangeiy  reaaoved;  the  fofa.^«atle^  which  lay 
betMO  hurled  in  aand,  waa  heaved  up  at  leaat  tkx 
fcet;  uid  the  aum,  which  waa  broke  ta  pieoea, 
aad  parted  *om  the  reat  by  the  force  of  the  sea. 
aoon  after  I  bad  left  nimaaaginf  her,  waa  toaacd, 
aa  it  ware,  ap,  and  caat  on  one  aide,  and  the  aand 
vtt  thrown  ao  high  on  that  aide  next  her  stem, 
that  wheraaa  there  waa  a  great  iplaee  of  water 
before,  ao  that  I  could  not  come  within  a  anarter 
ef  a  mile  of  the  wreck  wlthoot  awlmming,  I  could 
BOW  waUt  qiaite  np  to  her  when  the  tide  waa  out. 
I  w«  enrpnaed  with  thia  at  irst,  but*  aoon  con- 
aladed  it  Muat  be  done  by  the  earthquake;  and 
«  by  thia  violonee  the  abip  waa  more  broken  open 
than  formerly,  ao  aaany  thinga  came  daily  on 
ihorab  whiela  the  aea  had  looveaed,  and  which  the 
vinda  and  water  rolled  by  degreee  to  the  land. 

Thia  wholly  diverted  my  thoughta  from  the 
design  of  removing  my  babitatioa,  and  I  busied 
■jraalf  mightily  that  day  eapeeially  in  searching 
whether  I  could  make  any  way  into  the  ahip ;  but 
I  found  nothing  was  to  be  expected  of  thnt  kind, 
for  that  all  the  mside  of  the  abip  was  choked  up 
with  aand;  however,  aa  1  h«d  learnt  not  to 
despair  of  aiiythiog,  I  resolved  to  null  everything 
te  pieoea  that  I  could  out  of  the  ahip,  concluding 
that  everything  I  could  get  from  her  would  be  of 
leme  nee  or  oUiar  to  ma. 

May  8—  I  began  with  my  aaw,  and  cnt  a  piece 
of  abeam  through,  which  I  thought  held  aome  of 
the  upper  part  or  quarter-deck  together,  and 
when  I  had  cat  it  through,  1  cleared  away  the 
saad  aa  well  aa  I  could  from  the  aide  which  lay 
higheat ;  hat  the  tide  coming  in,  I  waa  obliged 
te  give  over  for  that  time. 

Mav  4. —I  went  a-fiahing,  bot  caught  not  one 
Ihh  that  I  dnrat  eat  o(  till  I  waa  weary  of  my 
aport ;  when  juat  going  U  leave  off,  I  caught  a 
young  dolphin.  1  had  made  me  a  long  tine  of 
aome  ropo-yani,  but  I  had  no  hooka,  yet  I  fre* 
qnently  caught  fiab  enough,  aa  much  aa  I  cared 
ta  eat ;  all  which  I  dried  hi  the  auo,  and  oat  them 
dry. 

May  5. — Worked  on  the  wreck,  out  another 
beam  aaiindnr,  and  brought  three  great  ir  plaaka 
off  from  the  decka,  which  I  tied  together,  and 
made  awim  oo  ahore  when  the  tide  of  flood 


May  0.— Woched  on  the  wredc,  got  several 
iron  boUa  out  of  her,  and  other  piecea  of  iron 
work,  worked  very  hard,  and  came  home  very 
much  tired*  and  had  thoughta  pf  giving  it  over. 

Blay  7.— Went  to  the  wreck  again,  bot  with 
aa  mtent  not  to  woi^,  but  found  the  weight  of 
the  wreck  had  broke  Itaelf  down,  the  beama  being 
cnt,  thai  aeveral  pieoea  of  the  ahip  aeemed  to 
lie  laoie,  end  the  finaide  of  the  hold  lay  ao  open, 
that  I  oeold  aee  into  it,  but  almoat  full  of  water 


May  &— Went  to  the  wreck,  and  carried  an 
iron  crew  to  wraach  up  the  deck,  which  lay  now 
quite  dear  of  the  water  or  sand ;  I  wrenched 
open  two  piaoka,  and  brought  them  on  ahore 


also  with  the  tide:  I  left  the  iron  crow  bi  the 
wreck  for  next  day. 

May  9.— Went  to  the  wreck,  and  with  the 
orow  made  way  into  the  body  of  the  wreck,  and 
fek  aeveral  caaka,  and  loosened  them  with  the 
erow,  but  could  not  break  them  up ;  I  felt  alao 
the  roll  of  English  lead,  and  could  atUr  it,  but  it 
waa  too  heavy  to  remove. 

May  10, 11, 12,  18,  14.— Went  every  day  to 
the  wreck,  and  got  a  great  many  piecea  of  timber, 
and  boards,  or  plan^,  and  2  or  800  weight  of 
iron. 

May  15.-- 1  carried  two  hatcheta,  tp  try  If  I 
could  not  cut  a  piece  off  the  roll  of  lead  by 
placing  the  edge  of  one  hatchet,  and  driving  ft 
with  the  other ;  but  aa  it  lay  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  the  water,  I  could  not  make  any  blow  to 
drive  the  hatchet. 

May  16.— It  hod  Mowed  hard  In  the  night,  and 
the  wreck  appeared  more  broken  by  the  force  « 
the  water ;  but  I  stayed  so  long  in  the  woods  to 
get  pigeons  for  food,  that  the  tide  prevented  me 
going  to  the  wreck  that  day. 

Mayl7.->l  saw  some  piecea  of  the  wreck 
blown  on  ahore,  at  a  great  distance,  near  two 
miles  off  me,  but  reaolved  to  aee  what  they  were, 
but  found  it  waa  a  piece  of  the  head,  but  too 
heavy  for  me  to  brhig  away. 

May  24 — Everv  <tay  to  this  I  worked  on  the 
wreck,  and  with  hard  labour  }  loosened  aome 
thinga  ao  much  with  the  crow,  that  the  first 
blowing  tide  aeveral  caaka  floated  out,  and  two  of 
the  aeamen*a  chesta  {  but  the  whid  blowing  from 
the  ahore.  nothing  came  to  land  that  day  but 

Eiecea  of  timber,  and  a  hogshead,  which  had  some 
;rasll  pork  in  it,  but  the  salt  water  and  the 
sand  had  spoiled  ft. 

I  continued  this  work  every  day  to  the  15th  of 
June,  except  the  time  necessary  to  get  food, 
which  1  always  appointed,  during  this  part  of  my 
employment,  to  be  when  the  tide  was  up,  that  I 
might  be  ready  when  it  wan  ebbed  out ;  and  by 
thia  time  I  had  gotten  timber,  and  plank,  and 
iron-work  enough  to  have  butlt  a  good  boat,  if  I 
had  known  how ;  and  alao,  I  got  at  several  times, 
and  in  several  pieces,  near  100  weight  of  sheet 
lead. 

June  16.— Going  down  to  the  aea^alde,  I  found 
a  large  tortoise  or  turtle ;  this  waa  the  first  I  had 
aeon,  which  it  aeema  waa  only  my  misfortune, 
not  any  defect  of  the  place,  or  scarcity ;  for  had 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
I  might  have  had  hundreda  of  tiiem  every  dav, 
as  1  found  afterwards,  but  perhaps  had  paid 
dear  enough  for  them* 

June  17  I  spent  in  coqkingthe  turtle  f  I  found 
in  her  threescore  eggs,  and  her  flesh  was  to  me 
at  that  time  the  most  aavoury  and  pleasant  that 
ever  I  tasted  in  my  life,  having  had  no  flesh,  but 
of  gouts  and  fowls,  since  1  landed  in  this  Horrid 
place. 

June  18.— Rained  all  day,  and  I  stayed  withfai, 
I  thought  at  this  time  the  rain  felt  cold,  and  I 
waa  aomething  chilly,  which  I  knew  was  not 
usual  in  that  climate. 

June  19 — Very  ill  and  shivering,  aa  if  the 
weather  had  been  cold. 

June  20.— No  rest  all  night ;  violent  pahia  In 
my  head,  and  feverish. 

June  21.— Very  ill,  frighted  almost  to  deatii 
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with  the  appreheuaions  of  ny  sad  conditioo,  to 
be  sick,  and  no  hetp :  prayed  to  God  for  the 
first  time  since  the  storm  off  Hull,  but  scarce 
knew  what  I  said,  or  why ;  my  thoughts  being  all 
confused. 

June  22.— A  little  better,  but  under  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  sickness. 

June  23 — Very  bad  again,  cold  and  shivering, 
and  then  a  violent  headache. 

June  24— Much  better. 

June  25. — An  ague  very  violent ;  the  fit  held 
me  seven  hours,  cold  fit  and  hot,  with  laint  sweats 
after  it. 

June  26.— Better;  and  having  no  victuals  to 
eat,^took  my  gun,  but  found  myself  verv  weak ; 
however  I  killed  a  she-goat,  and,  with  much 
difliculty,  got  it  home,  and  broiled  tome  of  it, 
and  eat ;  I  would  iUn  have  stewed  it,  and  made 
some  broth,  but  had  no  pot 

June  27 — The  ague  again  to  violent,  that  I 
lay  a-bed  all  day,  and  ndther  eat  or  drank.  I 
was  ready  to  perish  for  thirst,  but  so  weak  I  had 
not  strength  to  stand  up,  or  to  get  myself  any 
water  to  drink :  prayed  to  God  again,  but  was 
light-headed ;  ana  when  I  was  not  I  was  to  ig. 
norant  that  I  knew  not  what  to  say ;  only  I  lay 
and  cried,  **  Lord  look  upon  me  I  Lord  pity  me ! 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!  I  suppose  I  did 
nothmg  else  for  two  or  three  hours,  till  the  fit 
wearing  off,  I  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  tillfor  in 
the  night ;  when  I  waked,  I  found  myself  much  re- 
freshed, but  weak  and  exceeding  thirsty:  however, 
as  I  had  no  water  in  my  whole  habitation,  I  was 
forced  to  lie  till  morning,  and  went  to  sleep  again : 
in  this  second  sleeo  I  had  this  terrible  dream. 

I  thought  that  I  was  sitting  on  the  ground  on 
the  outside  of  my  wall,  where  I  sat  when  the 
storm  blew  after  the  earthquake,  and  that  I 
saw  a  man  descend  from  a  great  black  doud 
fai  a  bright  flame  of  fire,  and  light  upon  the 
ground.  He  was  all  over  as  bright  as  a  flame, 
so  that  I  could  but  just  bear  to  look  towards 
him;  his  countenance  was  most  inexpressibly 
dreadful,  impossible  for  words  to  describe ;  when 
he  stepped  upon  the  ground  with  his  feet  I 
thought  the  earth  trembled,  just  as  it  had  done 
before  in  the  earthquake,  and  all  the  air  looked 
to  my  apprehension  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with 
flashes  of  fire. 

He  was  no  sooner  landed  upon  the  earth  but 
he  moved  forward  towards  me,  with  a  long  spear 
or  weapon  in  his  hand  to  kill  me ;  and  when  he 
came  to  a  riafaig  ground  at  some  distance  he 
spoke  to  me,  or  I  heard  a  voice  so  terrible  that 
it  is  impossible  to  expreu  the  terror  of  it ;  all  that 
I  can  say  I  understood  was  this :— •**  Seeing  all 
these  things  have  not  brought  thee  to  repent- 
ance, now  thou  shalt  die;**  at  which  words  I 
thought  he  lifted  up  the  spear  that  was  la  his 
hand  to  kill  me. 

No  one  that  shall  ever  read  this  account  will 
expect  that  I  should  be  able  to  describe  the  hor- 
rors of  my  soul  at  this  terrible  vision ;  I  mean, 
that  even  while  it  was  a  dream,  I  even  dreamed 
of  those  horrors ;  nor  is  it  any  more  possible  to 
describe  the  impression  that  remained  upon  my 
mind  when  I  awaked,  and  found  it  was  but  a 
dream. 

I  had,  alas !  no  divine  knowledge ;  what  I  had 
received  by  the  good  instruction  of  my  fother  i 


was  then  worn  out  by  an  uninterrupted  teriei, 
for  eight  years,  of  sealaring  wickedness,  and  a 
constant  conversation  with  nothing  but  such  ai 
were  like  myself,  wicked  and  profane  to  the  Isit 
degree.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had  in  sU 
that  time  one  thought  that  so  much  as  tended 
either  to  looking  upwards  toward  God,  or  io- 
wards  towards  a  reflection  upon  my  own  wajn ; 
but  a  certain  stupidity  of  soul,  without  desire  of 
good  or  conscience  of  evil,  had  entirely  over- 
whelmed  mo,  and  I  was  all  that  the  most  hard- 
dened,  unthinking,  wicked  creature  among  our 
common  sailors  can  be  supposed  to  be,  doI 
havmg  the  least  sense  either  of  the  foar  of  God 
in  danger,  or  of  thankfulness  to  God  in  deli? er- 
ances. 

In  the  relating  what  Is  already  past  of  my 
story,  this  will  be  the  more  easily  believed  when 
I  shall  add  that,  through  all  the  variety  of  niie- 
ries  that  had  to  this  day  befallen  me,  I  never 
had  so  much  as  one  thought  of  it  being  the  band 
of  God,  or  that  it  was  a  just  punishment  for  my 
sin,  myrebelUous  behaviour  against  my  father, 
or  my  present  sins,  which  were  great,  or  so  much 
as  a  punishment  for  the  general  coarse  of  my 
wicked  life.  Mlien  I  was  on  the  deq»erate  ex- 
pedition on  the  desert  shores  of  Africa,  I  never 
had  so  much  as  one  thought  of  what  would 
become  of  me,  or  one  wish  to  God  to  direct 
me  whither  I  diould  go,  or  to  keep  me  from  the 
danger  which  apparently  surroundsd  me,  as  well 
from  voracious  creatures  as  cruel  savages;  but 
I  was  merely  thoughtless  of  a  God  or  a  Provi- 
deuce,  acted  like  a  mere  brute  from  the  princi- 
ples of  nature,  and  by  the  dictates  of 


sense  only,  and  indeed  hardlv  that. 

When  I  was  delivered  and  taken  up  at  sea  by 
the  Portugal  captain,  well  used,  and  dealt  joitiy 
and  honourably  with,  as  well  as  charitably,  I 
had  not  the  least  thankfulnett  on  my  thoughu; 
when  again  I  was  shipwrecked,  mined,  and  in 
danger  of  drowning  on  this  island,  I  was  as  far 
from  remorse,  or  iMking  on  it  as  a  judgment ;  I 
only  said  to  myself  often  that  I  was  an  unfortu- 
nate dog,  and  bom  to  be  always  miserable. 

It  is  true  when  I  got  on  shore  first  here,  snd 
found  all  my  ship's  crew  drowned  and  myteli 
spared,  I  was  surprised  with  a  kind  of  exusy 
and  some  transports  of  soul,  which,  had  the 
grace  of  God  assisted,  might  have  come  up  te 
true  thankfulness,  but  it  ended  where  it  begun, 
in  a  mere  common  flight  of  joy,  or,  as  1  mayny, 
being  glad  I  was  alive,  without  the  least  reflec- 
tion upon  the  distinguishing  goodness  of  the 
hand  which  had  preserved  me,  and  had  singled  > 
me  out  to  be  preserved  when  all  the  rest  were 
destroyed,  or  an  inquiry  why  Providence  had 
been  thus  merciful  to  me;  even  jutt the asme 
common  sort  of  joy  which  seamen  generally 
have  after  they  have  got  safe  on  diore  from  a 
shipwreck,  which  they  drown  all  in  the  next 
bowl  of  punch,  and  forget  almost  as  soon  as  it  ii 
over,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  life  was  like  it 

Even  when  I  was  afterwards,  on  doe  oooside- 
ration,  made  sensible  of  my  condition,  how  I  wai 
cast  on  this  dreadful  place,  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  kind,  out  of  all  hope  of  relief  or  proq)ect 
of  redemption,  as  soon  as  I  saw  but  a  prospect 
of  living,  and  that  I  should  not  starve  and  p^«h 
for  hunger,  all  the  sense  of  my  aflUctkm  wort 
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off,  and  I  began  to  bo  very  eaiy,  applied  myaetf 
to  the  irorke  proper  for  my  preaervation  and 
rapplj,  and  was  far  enough  from  being  afBicted 
at  my  condition  at  a  judgment  from  heaven,  or 
at  the  band  of  God  againit  me ;  theie  were 
tbooghti  which  very  aeldom  entered  into  my 
head. 

The  growing  np  of  the  com,  as  is  hinted  in 
my  joomal,  had  at  first  some  little  inllaenee  upon 
me,  and  began  to  affect  me  with  serioosnesa  at 
long  as  I  thought  it  had  something  mvaculous 
in  it,  but  as  soon  as  ever  that  part  of  thought  was 
removed,  ail  the  impression  which  was  raised 
from  it  wore  off  also,  as  I  have  noted  already. 

Even  the  earthqualie,  though  nothing  could 
be  more  terrible  in  its  nature,  or  more  imme- 
diately directing  to  the  mvisible  power,  which 
alone  directs  such  things,  yet  no  sooner  was  the 
first  fright  over,  but  the  impression  it  had  made 
went  off  also.  I  had  no  more  sense  of  God  or 
his  judgments,  much  less  of  the  present  aiOio- 
UoQ  of  my  circumstances  being  from  his  hand, 
than  if  I  had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  life. 

But  now,  when  I  began  to  be  sick,  and  a  lei- 
surely  view  of  the  miseries  of  death  came  to 
place  itself  before  me,  when  my  spirits  began  to 
sink  under  the  burden  of  a  strong  distemper,  and 
nature  was  exhausted  with  the  violence  of  the 
fiever;  conscience,  that  had  slept  so  long,  began 
to  awake,  and  I  began  to  reproach  myself  with 
my  past  Ufe.  in  which  I  had  so  evidently,  by  un- 
common  wicskedness,  provoked  the  justice  of  God 
to  lay  me  nnder  uncommon  strokes,  and  to  deal 
with  me  in  so  vindictive  a  manner. 

These  refllectioos  oppressed  me  from  the  second 
or  third  day  of  my  distemper,  and  in  the  violence, 
ss  well  of  tlie  fever  as  of  the  dreadfril  reproaches 
of  my  consGience,  extorted  some  words  from  me, 
like  praying"  to  God,  though  I  cannot  say  they 
were  either  a  prayer  attended  with  desires,  or 
with  hopes  ;  it  was  rather  the  voice  of  mere 
fright  and  distress  ;  my  thoughts  were  oonfbsed, 
the  coDvictioos  great  upon  my  mind,  and  the 
horror  of  dying  in  such  a  miserable  condition, 
raised  vapours  into  my  head  with  mere  appro* 
beosions  ;  and,  in  these  hurries  of  my  soul,  I 
knew  not  what  my  tongue  might  express :  but  it 
was  rather  exclamation,  such  as.  Lord  I  what  a 
miserable  creature  am  II  If  I  should  be  sick,  I 
ihaU  certainly  die  for  want  of  help,  and  what 
will  become  of  me  1  Then  the  tears  burst  out 
of  my  eyes,  and  I  could  say  no  more  for  a  good 
while. 

In  this  interval,  the  good  advice  of  my  ihther 
came  to  my  mind,  and  presentl  v  his  prediction, 
which  1  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  story ; 
vis. :  That  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step,  God 
wonM  not  bless  me,  and  I  would  have  leisure 
hereafter  to  reflect  upon  having  neglected  his 
counsel,  when  there  mieht  be  none  to  assist  in  my 
recovery.  Now,  said  I  aloud,  my  dear  fkther*s 
words  are  come  to  pass  ;  God's  justice  has  aver- 
taken  me,  and  I  have  none  to  help  or  hear  me ; 
I  rejected  the  voice  of  Providence,  which  had 
mercifolly  put  me  in  a  posture  or  station  of  life 
wherein  I  might  have  been  happy  and  easy  ;  but 
I  would  neither  see  it  myself  nor  learn  to  know 
the  blesstng  of  it  from  my  parents  ;  I  left  them 
to  noam  over  my  folly,  and  now  I  am  left  to 


mourn  under  the  consequences  of  it ;  I  revised 
their  help  and  assistance,  who  would  have  lifted 
me  into  the  world,  and  would  have  made  every 
thing  easy  to  me ;  and  now  I  have  difBcnItles 
to  struggle  with,  too  great  for  even  nature  itself  to 
support,  and  no  assistance,  no  help,  no  comfort, 
no  advice.  Then  I  cried  out.  Lord,  be  my  help, 
for  I  am  in  great  distress. 

This  was  the  first  prayer,  if  I  might  call  it  so» 
that  I  had  made  for  many  years.  But  I  return 
to  my  journal. 

June  28.— Having  been  somewhat  refreshed 
with  the  sleep  I  had  had,  and  the  fit  being 
entirely  off,  I  got  up  ;  and  though  the  fright  and 
terror  of  my  dream  was  very  great,  yet  I  con- 
sidered, that  the  ague  would  return  agaid*  the 
next  day,  and  now  was  my  time  to  get  some- 
thing to  refresh  and  support  myself  when  I  should 
be  ill ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  filled  a  lar^ 
square  case  bottle  with  water,  and  set  it  upon  my 
table,  in  reach  of  my  bed ;  and  to  uke  off  the 
chOI  or  aguish  disposition  of  the  water,  I  put 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rum  into  it,  and 
mixed  them  together  ;  Aeo  I  got  me  a  piece  of 
the  coat's  flesh,  and  broiled  it  on  the  coals,  but 
could  eat  very  little  ;  I  walked  about,  but  was 
very  weak,  and  withal,  very  sad  and  heavy, 
hearted  under  a  sense  of  my  miserable  condition, 
dreading  the  return  of  my  distemper  the  next 
day  ;  at  night  I  made  my  sopper  of  three  of  the 
turtle's  eggs,  which  I  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and 
eat,  as  we  call  it,  hi  the  shell ;  and  this  was  the 
first  bit  of  meat  I  had  ever  asked  God's  blessing 
to,  even,  as  I  could  remember,  in  my  whole 
life. 

After  I  had  eaten  I  tried  to  walk  ;  but  found 
myself  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly  carry  the 
gun  (for  I  never  went  out  without  that) ;  so  I 
went  but  a  little  way,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  which  was  just 
before  me,  and  very  calm  and  smooth.  As  I  sat 
here,  some  such  thoughto  as  these  occurred  to 

B. 

What  is  the  earth  and  sea,  of  which  I  have 
seen  so  much?  Whence  is  it  produced!  And 
what  am  I,  and  all  the  other  creatures,  wild  and 
tame,  human  and  brutal,  whence  are  we  ? 

Sure  we  are  all  made  by  some  secret  power, 
who  formed  the  earth  and  sea,  the  air  and  sky; 
and  who  is  that? 

Then  it  followed,  most  naturally :  It  is  God 
that  has  made  it  all :  well,  but  then  it  came  on 
strangely ;  if  God  has  made  all  these  things,  he 
guides  and  governs  them  all,  and  all  things  that 
concern  them ;  for  the  Being  that  could  make 
all  things,  must  certainly  have  power  to  guide 
and  direct  them. 

If  so,  nothing  can  happen  in  the  great  circuit 
of  his  works,  either  without  bis  knowledge  or  ap- 
pdntment. 

And  if  nothing  happens  without  his  knowledge, 
he  knows  that  1  am  here,  and  am  in  a  dreadful 
condition ;  and  if  nothing  happens  without  his 
appointment,  be  has  appointed  all  this  to  befal 
me. 

Nothing  occurred  to  my  thoughU  to  oontnu 
diet  any  of  these  conclusions ;  and  therefore  it 
rested  upon  me  with  the  greater  force,  that  it 
must  needs  be,  that  God  had  appointed  all  this 
to  befrd  me ;  that  I  was  brought  to  this  miserable 
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eircttmstaDOt  hf  his  direction,  he  hawing  the  iole 

Kwer,  net  of  me  only,  but  of  everythiog  that 
ppeaed  in  the  world,     fmmedtately  it  fol- 
lowed,— 

Why  hai  God  done  thii  to  me  ?  What  have  I 
done  to  be  thus  used  ? 

My  oonicience  presently  checked  me  in  that 
inquiry,  as  if  I  had  blasphemed ;  and  mcthought 
it  spoke  to  me  like  a  ¥0100 ;  Wretch  I  dost  thou 
ask  what  thou  hait  done  ?  liook  back  upon  a 
dreadful  misspent  life,  and  ask  thys^  what  thou 
hast  not  done  ?  ask,  why  is  it  that  thou  wert  not 
long  ago  destroyed  ?  why  wert  thou  not  drowned 
hi  Yarmouth  Rowls  ?  killed  in  the  fight  when  the 
ship  was  taken  by  the  Salee  man  of  war  ?  de* 
voored  by  the  wUd  beasts  on  the  coast  of  Africa? 
or,  drowned  here*  when  all  the  crew  perished  but 
thyself?    Dost  thou  ask.  What  have  I  done? 

I  was  struck  with  these  reflections  as  one  asto- 
nished, and  had  not  a  word  to  say,  no,  not  to  an- 
swer  to  myself;  but  rose  up  pensive  and  sad, 
walked  back  to  my  retreat,  and  went  op  over  my 
wall,  as  if  I  had  been  going  to  bed)  but  my 
thoughts  were  sadly  disturbed,  and  I  had  no  in- 
clination to  sleep ;  so  I  sat  down  in  my  chair  and 
lighted  my  lamp,  for  it  began  to  be  dstrk.  New, 
as  the  apprehensions  of  the  return  of  ray  distem- 
per terrified  me  very  much,  it  occurred  to  my 
thought,  that  the  Brazilians  take  no  physic  but 
their  tobacco  for  almost  all  distempers;  and  I 
had  a  piece  of  a  roll  of  tobacco  in  one  of  the 
chests,  which  was  quite  cured,  and  some  also  that 
was  green,  and  not  quite  cured. 

I  went,  directed  by  heaven,  no  doubt  1  for  in 
this  chest  I  found  a  cure  both  for  soul  and  body ; 
I  opened  the  chest,  and  found  what  1  looked  for, 
vis.,  the  tobacco;  and  as  the  lew  hooks  i  had 
saved  lay  there  too,  I  took  out  one  of  the  bibles 
which  I  mentioned  before,  and  which,  to  this 
time,  I  bad  not  found  leisure,  or  so  much  as  in- 
clination, to  look  into ;  1  say  I  took  it  out,  and 
brought  both  that  and  the  tobacco  with  me  to  the 
table. 

What  use  to  make  of  the  tobacco  I  knew  tiot, 
as  to  my  distemper,  or  whether  it  was  good  for 
it  or  no  t  but  I  tried  several  eiperiments  with  it, 
as  if  I  was  resolved  it  should  hit  one  way  or 
other :  I  first  took  a  siece  of  a  leaf,  and  chewed 
it  ia  my  mouth,  which  indeed  at  first  aUnoet  sto- 
pified  my  brain,  the  tobacco  being  green  and 
stronr,  and  that  I  had  not  been  mu^  used  to  it ; 
then  I  took  some,  and  steeped  it  an  hour  or  two 
in  some  rum,  and  resolved  to  take  a  dose  of  it 
when  I  lay  down ;  and  lastly,  I  burnt  tome  upon 
a  pan  of  coals,  and  held  my  nose  doee  over  the 
smoke  of  it,  as  k>ng  as  I  could  bear  it,  as  well  ftw 
the  heat  as  the  virtue  of  it,  and  1  held  almost  to 
sttiTocation. 

In  the  interval  of  this  o|Mration  I  took  op  the 
bible,  and  began  to  read ;  but  my  head  was  too 
much  disturbed  with  the  tobacco  to  bear  reading, 
at  least  at  that  time;  only  having  opened  tl^e 
book  casually,  the  first  words  that  occurred  to  me 
were  these,  **  Call  on  me  in  the  day  of  trouble 
and  I  will  deliver,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.** 

The  words  were  very  apt  to  my  case,  and  made 
some  impression  upon  my  thoughts  at  the  time  of 
reading  them,  though  not  so  mueh  as  they  did 
afterwards;  for  as  for  befaig  delivered,  the  word 
had  BO  sound,  as  I  may  say,  to  me ;  the  thta^ 


was  so  remote,  so  impossible  hi  my 
of  things,  that  I  began  to  say  as  tbe'obildren  sf 
Israel  did,  when  they  were  promised  flesh  to  eat, 
"  Can  God  spread  a  table  in  the  wildeness?" 
So  I  began  to  say,  Can  God  hfanseif  deliver  me 
from  this  plaoe  ?  And  as  it  was  not  for  nsny 
years  that  any  hope  appeared,  this  prevailed  very 
often  upon  my  thoughts:  but,  however,  the 
words  made  a  very  great  impression  upon  me, 
and  I  mused  upon  them  very  o(len.  It  grew  now 
late,  and  the  tobacco  had,  as  I  said*  dosed  ny 
head  so  mnchi  that  i  inclined  to  sleep ;  so  that  I 
left  my  lamp  buminf  in  the  cave,  lest  1  shonld 
want  anything  in  the  n^ht,  and  went  to  bed;  bat 
before  I  lay  down,  I  did  what  I  never  had  dooe 
in  all  my  life :  I  kneeled  down  and  prayed  to  God 
to  fulfil  the  promise  to  moi  that  if  I  called  upoa 
him  in  the  day  of  trouble,  he  woukl  deliver  me  1 
after  my  broken  and  imperfect  prayer  was  over* 
I  drank  the  rum  in  which  I  had  steeped  the  to* 
baoeo,  which  was  so  strong  and  rank  of  the  te« 
bacco,  that  indeed  I  could  scarce  get  It  down. 
ImoMdiately  upon  this  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  found 
presently  it'flew  up  into  my  head  violently ;  bat 
I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep*  and  waked  no  more,  till 
by  the  sun  it  must  necessarily  be  near  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  tbo  neat  day;  0^,  te 
this  hour  I  am  partly  of  4be  opinion,  thai  I  slept 
all  the  ncKt  day  and  night,  and  till  almost  thns 
the  day  after ;  for  otherwise  I  knew  not  how  t 
should  lose  a  day  out  of  my  reckoning  hi  the  days 
of  the  week«  as  it  appearad  some  rears  after  I  had 
done ;  for  if  I  had  lost  it  by  crossing  and  re^efois- 
ing  the  line,  I  should  have  lost  more  than  adayi 
but  in  my  account  it  was  loat,  and  I  never  knew 
which  way. 

Be  that  however  one  way  or  other,  whea  I 
awaked,  I  found  myself  ezcaadingly  ntntMk 
and  my  spirits  lively  and  cheerful ;  when  I  get 
up,  I  was  stronger  than  I  was  the  day  befiNS^ 
and  my  stomach  better ;  for  I  was  hungry ;  and, 
in  short,  I  had  no  fit  the  nest  day,  but  oonthmsd 
much  altered  for  the  beUer  t  this  was  the  ^h. 

The  90th  was  my  well  day  of  ooorae,  and  1 
went  abroad  with  my  gun,  but  did  not  care  ta 
travel  tpo  far:  I  killed  a  sea-fowl  oir  twa»  sonw- 
thing  like  a  brand  goose,  and  brought  them  bsmei 
but  was  not  very  forward  to  eat  them :  so  1  eat 
some  more  of  the  turtle's  egga»  whieh  were  verv 
good :  this  evening  I  renewed  the  BDodicaie  which 
I  had  supposed  did  me  good  the  day  before,  vis*. 
the  tobacco  steeped  in  rum ;  only  I  did  not  take 
so  much  as  before,  nor  did  I  chew  any  of  the  M 
or  hold  mv  head  over  the  smoke;  however,  f  was 
not  so  well 
July,  as  I 
a  little  spice  of  the  cold  fit, 

Joly  2.— I  renewed  the  medicine  all  the  three 
ways,  and  dosed  myself  with  it  at  first*  and  do»- 
bled  the  quantity  which  I  drank. 

July  8.^1  missed  the  fit  for  good  sad  all, 
though  I  did  not  recover  my  full  strength  far 
some  weeks  after.  While  I  was  thus  gatheifof 
strength,  ray  thoughts  ran  exoeedingly  npon  this 
scripture,  **  I  will  deliver  thee  ;**  and  the  impM* 
sibillty  (mT  my  deliveranoe  lay  nooh  v^tm  my 
mind,  in  bar  of  my  ever  expeating  it  1  h«l  as  I 
was  disoonraging  mvself  with  mch  tlMQlhl^  H 
occnrred  to  my  BDin^  that  I  pored  somiidi  npsn 


ril  the  neat  day,  wbloh  was  the  lit  of 
[  hoped  I  should  have  been  1  for  I  hsd 
Ice  of  the  cold  fit.  but  it  was  not  mwk» 


my  deliverance  from  the  main 
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disregarded  the  deiiverifeoe  I  badreoetTad;  aid 
I  wai,  88  it  wer«,  aMid«  to  «sk  myAf  tdoh  qnet. 
tioos  as  these,  vis. — Haye  I  not  been  delivered^ 
uid  ironderfally  too,  horn  sieknoss?  frosi  Iho 
nKWt  distressed  condition  tbnt  eottld  bo,  Uid  that 
was  so  frigrhtfal  to  me  ?  and  what  BOtiee  had  I 
taken  of  It  ?  had  I  done  my  part?  Ood  had  de^ 
livered  me :  but  1  had  not  gkMrified  Ua :  that  is 
to  say,  I  had  not  owned  and  been  thankftd  Ibr 
that  as  a  deliveranoe  t  and  how  ooold  I  oipoet 
greater  deliveranoe  ? 

This  touched  my  heart  very  muoh,  and  taimo'. 
diately  I  lineeled  down,  and  gave  God  thanks 
aloud,  for  my  recovery  fipom  my  alekness. 

July  4._  Ja  the  nomii^r  I  took  tha  bible ;  aad« 
begiDohig  at  the  New  Testassent,  1  b«m  seri- 
ously to  read  it,  and  Imposed  npon  myself  to  read 
awhile  ever^  morning  and  every  ftight,  not  tyhig 
-  myself  to  the  nomber  of  ohaptel«k  but  as  long  as 
I  my  thoughts  should  engage  me  :  it  was  not  long 
after  I  set  serionsly  to  this  work  but  I  found  ray 
I  heart  more  deeply  and  sSnoerelyalTeoted  with  the 
wickedness  of  my  past  Ufe ;  the  impression  of  my 
dream  revived,  and  the  w^rds,  "  All  those  things 
i  have  not  brought  thee  to  repentaaoe^'*  ran  seri* 
ously  ia  my  thoughts :  I  was  earnestly  begging 
of  God  to  give  me  repeoiCaacd,  when  it  happened 
providentially  the  very  dayi  that,  readtag  the 
scripture,  I  came  to  these  words^  **  Ho  Is  eaahed 
a  Prince,  and  a  Savio«^  to  give  repentance,  and 
to  give  remission  :**  I  threw  down  the  book,  and 
with  my  benrt  as  well  as  my  hand  lifted  op  to 
heaven,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  joy,  I  crM  oat 
aloud,  *'  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  leans,  tfaon  ex« 
alted  IMaee  and  Saviour,  give  me  reMatanee." 
This  was  «he  first  tine  that  I  ooiM  say  ia  tha 
trae  sense  of  the  words,  that  I  prayed  ia  all  any 
life ;  for  now  I  p^yed  with  a  sense  of  my  oondl* 
tioo,  and  with  a  true  scripture  view  of  hope, 
founded  on  the  encouragement  of  the  word  of 
God ;  and  ftrom  this  tHao»  I  may  say,  I  began  to 
have  hope  tbat  God  would  hear  ma. 

Now  I  began  to  construe  the  words  nwntioaed 

above^  *'  Call  on  mo^  and  I  wUI  deliver  thee^"  in  a 

different  sonee  from  what  1  had  ever  dona  be» 

fore ;  fbr  then  1  had  no  notion  of  anything  beibg 

called  deliverance,  but  my  being  delivered  from 

the  captivity  t  was  in;  for  though  I  was  iadced 

at  large  in  tke  place,  fet  the  island  was  certainly 

a  prison  to  aie,  and  that  in  the  worst  sense  hi  the 

world ;  but  now  I  learned  to  take  it  fci  another 

tense.  Now  I  looked  back  upon  my  past  life  with 

such  horror,  and  my  sins  appeared  so  dreadful^ 

that  my  soul  sought  nothing  of  God,  but  deliver. 

ance  from  the  IoimI  of  guilt  that  bore  down  ail  my 

comfort.     As  for  my  solitary  lile,  it  was  nothing  i 

1  did  not  so  much  as  prav  to  bo  delivered  from 

it,  or  think  of  it ;  it  was  all  of  no  consideration  ia 

comparison  of  this  (  and  I  added  this  part  here^ 

to  hhit  to  whoever  shall  read  it,  that  whenever 

they  come  to  a  true  sen  je  of  thing%  they  will  find 

deliverance  from  sfad  a  much  greater  blessing  than 

I  deliverance  from  aflOietion. 

I      But,  leaving  thb  part^  I  return  to  ny  jooraaK 

I       My  condition  began  now  to  bo,  though  not  less 

' !  miserable  as  to  my  way  of  living,  vol  maeh  easier 

I   to  my  mind ;  and  my  thoughts  being  directed,  by 

I  a  constant  reading  the  scriptura,  and  praying  to 

!  God,  to  things  0^  ahigbarnatHM.  Ihadamat 

I  deal  of  eottibrt  witUn,  wliioh  till  bow  I  kaaw 


notUng  oft  also,  as  my  hehlth  and  strength  re. 
turned,  I  bestirred  myself  to  finmish  myseilf  With 
evarytiiing  that  I  wanted,  and  make  my  way  of 
living  as  regular  m  I  could. 

FVom  the  4th  of  luly  to  the  14«h  I  was  cMeffy 
employed  fai  walUag  abont  with  my  gun  in  mv 
hand  a  little  and  a  Uttle  kt  a  tfane,  as  a  man  thivt 
was  gathoflng  «p  Mi  strength  aftor  a  fit  of  sick. 
nesss  Ibr  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  how  low  I 
was,  and  to  what  wMlmets  I  was  reduced.  The 
application  which  I  Made  use  of  was  perlb^tly 
new,  and  perhaps  what  had  nbver  cured  an  ague 
belbre;  neither  can  I  racommcndit  to  any  one  to 
praetlsa  by  this  eipoHment;  and  though  it  did 
carry  off  the  fit,  yet  it  rather  contributod  to 
weaken  me  $  for  I  had  frequent  convuidoos  ia 
my  nerves  and  limbs  Ibr  some  time. 

I  learnt  from  It  also  this  in  partloaiar,  that  be^ 
hig  abroad  in  the  rainy  season  was  the  most  per. 
nidoas  thing  to  my  healtli  that  could  be,  espe. 
daHy  io-  those  rains  which  came  attended  with 
storms  and  hurricanes  of  wind ;  for  as  the  raiil 
which  came  in  a  dry  seaMn  was  always  most  ac- 
companied with  su<A  steraiSk  s6  I  found  this  rain 
was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  rain  arhich 
fdl  in  September  and  October. 

I  had  been  now  ia  thU  unhappy  islaad  abom 
ten  months  (  ail  possibility  Wf  deliveranoe  from  tMe 
condition  seemed  to  be  entinly  taken  flnom  me ; 
and  I  firmly  believed  that  ao  human  dMpe  had 
ever  set  foot  npon  that  ftaca,  Haviaa  tio#  w^ 
cured  my  halMtatlon,  an  I  thought,  iMiy  to  my 
mind,  I  had  a  great  dedre  to  make  a  more  pef(b<% 
discovery  of  the  idaad^  atid  to  see  wtiat  other 
prodoctlons  I  might  filKl,  ivMch  yet  I  kne# 
nothing  of. 

ft  was  the  lAth  of  inly  tbat  I  begen  to  teke  a 
mote  particular  survey  of  tfan  Island  Heelf.  I 
went  up  the  creek  fiiat^  where^  as  i  hinted,  I 
brooght  myraftsonsliota.  I  feuad,  after  I  came 
about  two  noes  np,  that  the  tide  did  m>t  flow 
any  higher,  and  that  it  w«a  no  msme  tlian  a  Utile 
brook  of  running  water,  and  very  finesh  and  good$ 
but  this  bemg  tlie  dry  besnoii,  then  was  haidly 
any  water  hi  some  parts  of  it,  at  least  ndanouglk 
to  rod  into  any  stt^ams,  ao  as  it  cauki  be  per- 
ceived. 

On  the  banks  of  this  brook  I  fonml  nhany 
pleasant  savannas  or  meddows^  plain,  iaseotH  and 
covered  with  grais;  and  on  the  rising  parte  of 
thein  next  to  the  Mgber  grewids»  where  the 
water,  as  itndghtbe  sapposel,  eeveroveriowed» 
I  Ibund  a  great  deal  of  tdAioeo^  green,  and  grow* 
ing  to  a  areat  and  rery  stroag  ktalk  %  there  were 
divere  o£er  platots  which  I  had  no  notion  oC  er 
understaading  aboat;  and  might  pethaps  hare 
virtues  of  their  own,  which  I  could  not  find  OUt^ 

I  aearehed  for  the  oaasave  red,  which  the  In- 
dians  ia  aU  thatdilBate  nrnke  their  bread  o<;  b«t 
1  ooukl  fiad  none,  i  saw  iaige  plants  of  sloes^ 
but  did  not  then  understand  them  t  I  saw  eevo» 
ral  sugar-canes,  but  wild,  and,  for  want  of  fenkft. 
vation,  imperlieet.  I  ooatetated  myedf  with  tbtee 
discoveries  for  this  time^  and  emne  beak  Inusing 
with  myself  what  voune  I  anght  lake  to  kno# 
thoviitae  and  goodness  of  aHy  of  the  findta  or 
IdionMdto  


plants  whteh  I  shonM  diaooverv  but  oouM  bring 
it  to  no  oandurieA  i  for,  in  short,  I  had  made  ao 
litUe  observation  while  I  wasfai  tiie  Braiil%  that 
I  Jam  Utile  af  the  ptants  eC  the  field*  al  kbit 
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very  little  that  might  serve  me  to  any  purpose 
DOW  in  my  distress. 

The  next  day,  the  16th,  I  went  up  the  same 
way  again ;  and,  after  going  something  further 
than  1  had  done  the  day  before,  I  found  the 
brook  and  the  savannas  began  to  ccase»  and  the 
country  became  more  woody  than  before.  In 
this  part  I  found  different  fruits,  and  particularly 
I  found  melons  upon  the  ground  in  g^at  abun- 
dance, and  grapes  upon  the  trees,  and  the  dus* 
ters  of  grapes  were  just  now  in  their  prhne,  very 
ripe  and  rich.  This  was  a  surpriaittg  discovery, 
and  I  was  exceeding  glad  of  them,  but  I  was 
warned  by  my  experience  to  eat  sparingly  .of  then, 
rememberiug,  then,  when  I  was  ashore  in  Bar- 
bary,  the  eating  of  grapes  killed  several  of  our 
Englishmen,  who  were  uaves  there,  by  throwing 
them  mto  fluxes  and  fevers ;  but  I  found  an  ex. 
cellent  use  for  these  grapes,  and  that  was  to  cure 
or  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  keep  them  as  dried 
grapes  or  raisins  are  kept,  which  I  thought  would 
be,  as  indeed  they  were,  as  whole8ome»  and  as 
agreeable  to  eat,  when  no  grapes  might  be  had. 

I  spent  all  that  evening  there,  and  went  not 
back  to  my  habitation,  which  by  the  way  was  the 
first  night,  as  I  might  say,  I  had  lain  from  home. 
In  the  night  I  took  my  first  oontrivance,  and 
got  up  into  a  tree,  where  I  slept  well,  and  the 
next  morning  proceeded  upon  my  discovery,  tra- 
velling near  four  miles,  as  I  might  I'udge  by  the 
length  of  the  valley,  keeping  still  due  north, 
with  a  ridge  of  hilb  on  the  south  and  north  side 
of  me. 

At  the  end  of  this  march  I  came  to  an  open- 
ing, where  the  country  seemed  to  descend  to  the 
west ;  and  a  little  spring  of  fresh  water,  which 
issued  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  by  roe,  ran  the 
other  way,  that  is,  due  east ;  and  the  country 
appeared  so  fresh,  so  green,  so  flourishing,  every 
thing  being  in  a  constant  verdure  or  flourish  of 
spring,  that  it  looked  like  a  planted  garden. 

I  descended  a  little  on  the  side  of  that  deli- 
cious valley,  surveying  it  with  a  secret  kind  of 
pleasure  (though  mixed  with  other  afllicting 
thoughts)  to  think  that  this  was  all  my  own,  that 
I  was  khig  and  lord  of  all  this  country  inde- 
fensibly, and  had  a  right  of  possession ;  and  if  I 
could  convev  it,  I  might  have  it  in  inheritance 
as  completely  as  any  tord  of  a  manor  hi  England. 
I  saw  here  abundance  of  cocoa-trees,  orange  and 
lemon,  and  citron-trees,  but  all  wild,  and  few 
bearing  any  fruit,  at  least,  not  then :  however, 
the  green  limes  that  I  gathered  were  not  only 
pleasant  to  eat,  bnt  very  wholesome;  and  I 
mixed  their  juice  afterwuds  with  water,  which 
made  it  very  wholesome,  and  very  oool  and  re- 
freshing. 

I  found  now  I  had  business  enough  to  gather 
and  carry  home ;  and  resolved  to  lay  np  a  store, 
as  well  of  grapes  as  limes  and  lemons,  to  furnish 
myself  for  the  wet  season,  which  I  knew  was  ap- 
proaching. 

In  order  to  do  this  I  gathered  a  great  heap  of 
grapes  in  one  place,  and  a  lesser  heap  in  another 
plane,  and  a  great  parcel  of  limes  anii  lemons  in 
another  place ;  and  taking  a  few  of  each  with  me* 
I  travelled  homeward,  and  resolved  to  come  again, 
and  bring  a  bag  or  sack,  or  what  I  could  miske, 
to  carry  the  rest  home. 

Accordhigly,  having  spent  three  days  in  this 


journey,  I  came  home  (so  I  must  now  call  my 
tent,  and  my  cave),  but  before  I  got  thither  the 
grapes  were  spoiled,  the  richness  Sthe  fruit,  and 
the  weight  of  the  juice,  having  broken  them,  and 
bruised  them,  they  were  good  for  little  or  nothing. 
As  to  the  limes,  they  were  good,  but  I  could 
bring  but  few. 

The  next  day,  being  the  10th,  I  went  back, 
having  made  me  two  small  bags  to  bring  home 
my  harvest ;  but  I  was  surprised,  when  coming 
to  my  heap  of  grapes,  which  were  so  rich  and 
fine  when  I  gathered  them,  I  found  them  all 
spread  abroad,  trod  to  pieces,  and  dragged  about, 
some  here,  some  there,  and  abundance  eaten  and 
devoured.  By  this  I  concluded  there  were  some 
wild  creatures  thereabouts  which  had  done  this, 
but  what  they  were  1  knew  not. 

However,  as  I  found  there  was  no  laying  them 
up  on  heaps,  and  no  carrying  them  away  in  a 
sack,  but  that  one  way  they  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  other  way  they  would  be  crushed  with 
their  own  weight,  I  took  another  course,  for  I 
gathered  a  large  quantity  of  the  grapes,  and 
hung  them  out  upon  the  branches  of  &e  trees, 
that  they  might  cure  and  dry  in  the  sun ;  and  as 
for  the  limes  and  lemons,  1  carried  as  many  back 
as  I  could  well  stand  under. 

When  I  came  home  frt>m  this  journey,  I  con- 
templated with  great  pleasure  on  the  fruitftilness 
of  that  valley,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  situa- 
tiott,  the  security  from  storms  on  that  side  of  Uie 
water,  and  the  wood ;  and  oonduded  that  I  had 
pitched  upon  a  place  to  fix  my  abode  which  was 
by  for  the  worst  part  of  the  country.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  began  to  consider  of  removing  my  habi- 
tation, and  to  look  out  for  a  place  equaUy  aafe 
as  where  I  now  was  situated,  if  possible,  in  that 
pleasant  fruitfrd  part  of  the  island. 

This  thought  ran  long  in  my  head,  and  I  was 
exceeding  fond  of  it  for  some  time,  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  place  tempting  me ;  but  when  I  came 
to  a  nearer  view  of  it,  and  to  consider  that  I  was 
now  by  the  sea-side,  where  it  was  at  least  possi- 
ble  that  something  might  happen  to  my  advan- 
tage, and  that  the  same  ill-ihte  that  brought  me 
hither  might  bring  some  other  unhappy  wretches 
to  the  same  place ;  and  though  it  was  scarce 
probable  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  hap- 
pen,  yet  to  inclose  myself  among  the  hills  and 
woods,  in  the  centre  (tf  the  island,  was  to  anti. 
cipate  my  bondage,  and  to  render  such  an  affair 
not  only  improbable,  bnt  impossible;  and  that 
therefore  I  ought  not  by  any  means  to  remove. 

However,.!  was  so  enamoured  with  this  place, 
that  I  spent  much  of  my  time  there  for  the  whole 
remainmg  part  of  the  month  of  July ;  and  though 
upon  second  thoughts  I  resolved  as  above,  not  to 
remove,  yet  I  built  me  a  little  kind  of  a  bower, 
and  surrounded  it  at  a  distance  with  a  strong 
fence,  being  a  double  hedge,  as  high  as  I  could 
reach,  well  staked  and  film  between  with  brash- 
wood;  and  here  I  lay  very  secure,  sometimes 
two  or  three  nights  together,  always  gomg  over 
it  with  a  ladder,  as  before;  so  that  1  fiucied 
now  I  had  my  country-house,  and  my  sea-coast 
house ;  and  this  work  took  me  up  the  beginning 
of  August 

I  had  but  newly  finished  my  Itoce,  and  began 
to  eqjoy  my  labour,  but  the  rains  came  on,  and 
made  me  stick  dose  to  my  first  habitation;  for 
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though  I  had  made  me  a  tent  like  the  other,  with 
a  piece  of  a  sail,  and  spread  it  very  well,  yet  I 
had  not  the  shelter  of  an  hill  to  keep  me  from 
storms,  nor  a  cave  behind  me  to  retreat  into 
when  the  rains  were  extraordinary. 

About  the  beginnioff  of  August,  as  I  said,  I 
had  finished  mv  bower,  and  began  to  enjoy  my- 
self.  The  third  of  August  I  found  the  grapes  1 
had  hung  up  were  perfectly  dried,  and  indeed 
were  excellent  good  raisins  of  the  sun ;  so  I  be- 
gan  to  take  them  down  from  the  trees,  and  it  was 
very  happy  that  I  did  so ;  for  the  rains  which 
followed  would  have  spoiled  them,  and  I  had  lost 
the  best  part  of  my  winter  food,  for  I  had  above 
two  hundred  large  bunches  of  them.  No  sooner 
had  I  taken  them  all  down,  and  carried  most  of 
them  home  to  my  cave,  but  it  began  to  rain ; 
and  from  thence,  which  was  the  14th  of  August, 
it  rained  more  or  less  every  day  till  the  middle  of 
October,  and  sometimes  so  violently,  that  I  could 
not  stir  oat  of  my  cave  for  several  days. 

Id  this  season  1  was  much  surprised  with  the 
increase  of  my  family:  I  had  been  concerned  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  my  cats,  who  ran  away  from 
me,  or,  as  I  thought,  had  been  dead ;  and  I  heard 
no  more  tale  or  tidings  of  her  till,  to  my  astonish, 
ment,  she  came  home,  about  the  end  of  August, 
with  three  kittens.  This  was  the  more  strange 
to  me,  because  though  I  had  killed  a  wild  cat,  as 
I  called  it.  with  my  gun,  yet  I  thought  it  was  a 
quite  diflbrent  kind  from  our  European  cats ;  yet 
the  young  cats  were  the  same  kind  of  house 
breed  like  the  old  one  ;  and  both  my  oaU  being 
females,  I  thought  it  very  strange;  but  from 
these  three  cats,  I  afterwards  came  to  be  so 
pestered  with  cats,  that  I  was  forced  to  kill  them 
like  vermin  or  wild  beasts,  and  to  drive  them  from 
my  house  as  much  as  possible. 

Prom  the  fourteenth  of  August  to  the  twenty- 
sixth,  incessant  rain,  so  that  1  could  not  stir,  and 
was  now  very  careful  not  to  be  much  wet.  In  this 
confinement  I  began  to  be  straitened  for  food  ; 
hot  venturing  out  twice,  I  one  day  killed  a  goat ; 
and  the  last  day,  which  was  the  twenty-sixth, 
found  a  very  large  tortoise,  which  was  a  treat  to 
me,  and  my  food  was  regulated  thus ;  I  eat  a 
boDch  of  raisins  for  mybreakfiist,  a  piece  of  the 
goat's  flesh,  or  of  the  turtle,  for  my  dinner, 
broiled  (for  to  my  great  misfortune  I  had  no 
vessel  to  boil  or  stew  anything),  and  two  or  three 
of  the  turtle's  eggs  for  supper. 

During  this  confinement  in  my  cover  by  the 
rain,  I  worked  daily  two  or  three  hours  at 
enlarging  my  cave  ;  and,  by  degrees,  worked  it 
on  towards  one  side,  till  I  came  to  the  ouUide  of 
the  hill,  and  made  a  door  or  way  out,  which  came 
beyond  my  fence  or  wall,  and  so  I  came  in  and 
out  this  way  ;  but  I  was  not  perfectly  easy  at 
laying  so  open ;  for  as  I  had  managed  myself 
before,  I  was  in  a  perfect  inelosure,  whereas  now 
I  thought  I  lay  exposed ;  and  yet  I  could  not 
perceive  that  there  was  any  living  thing  to  fear, 
the  biggest  creature  that  I  had  seen  upon  the 
island  Mstg  a  goat. 

Sept.  90.— I  was  now  come  to  the  unhappy 
anniversary  of  my  landing ;  I  cast  up  the  notches 
OQ  my  post,  and  found  I  had.  been  on  shore  three 
hundred  and  sixty.five  days.  I  kept  this  day  as 
a  solemn  fast,  setting  it  apart  to  a  religious  exer- 
cise, prostrating  myself  to  the  ground  with  the 


most  serious  humiliation,  confessing  myself  to 
Ood,  acknowledging  his  righteous  judgment  upon 
me,  and  praying  to  him  to  have  mercy  on  me 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  having  not  tasted  the 
least  refreshment  for  twelve  hours,  even  till  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  I  then  eat  a  biscuit- 
cake  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  went  to  bed, 
finishing  the  day  as  I  began  it. 

I  had  all  this  time  observed  no  sabbath-day, 
for,  as  at  first,  I  had  no  sense  of  religion  upon  my 
mind ;  I  had  alter  some  time  omitted  to  distin- 
guish the  weeks  by  making  a  longer  notch  than 
ordinary  for  the  sabbath-day,  and  so  did  not 
really  know  what  any  of  the  days  were ;  but 
now,  having  cast  up  the  days  as  above,  I  found  I 
had  been  there  a  year,  so  I  divided  it  into  weeks, 
and  set  apart  every  seventh  day  for  a  sabbath, 
though  I  found  at  the  end  of  my  account  I  had 
lost  a  day  or  two  of  my  reckoning. 

A  little  after  this  my  ink  began  to  fail  me,  and 
so  I  contented  myself  to  use  it  more  sparinglv, 
and  to  write  down  only  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  my  life,  without  continumg  a  daily  me* 
morandum  of  other  things. 

The  rainy  season  and  the  dry  season  began 
now  to  appear  regular  to  me,  and  I  learned  to 
divide  Uiem  so  as  to  provide  for  them  accord- 
ingly. But  I  bought  all  my  experience  before  I 
had  it,  and  this  I  am  going  to  relate  was  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  experiments  that  I  made  at 
all.  I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  saved  the  few 
cars  of  barley  and  rice  which  I  had  so  surpris- 
ingly found  spring  up,  as  I  thought,  of  them- 
selves,  and  believe  there  wero  about  thirty  stalks 
of  rice  and  about  twenty  of  barley,  and  now  I 
thought  it  a  proper  time  to  sow  it  after  the  rains, 
the  sun  being  in  its  southern  position  going 
from  me. 

Accordingly  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground,  as 
well  as  I  could,  with  my  wooden  spade,  and  di- 
viding it  into  two  parts  I  sowed  my  grain  ;  but 
as  I  was  sowing  it  casually  occurred  to  my 
thought  that  I  would  not  sow  it  all  at  first,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  when  was  the  proper  time 
for  it,  so  I  sowed  about  two  thirds  of  the  seeds, 
leaving  about  a  handful  of  each. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  afterwards  that 
I  did  so,  for  not  one  grain  of  that  I  sowed  this 
time  came  to  anything,  for  the  dry  months  fol- 
lowing, the  earth  having  had  no  rain  after  the 
seed  was  sown,  it  had  no  moisturo  to  assist  its 
growth,  and  never  came  up  at  all  till  the  wet 
season  had  come  again,  and  then  it  grew  as  if  it 
had  been  newly  sown. 

Finding  my  first  seed  did  not  grow,  which  I 
easily  imagined  was  by  the  drought,  I  sought  for 
a  moister  piece  of  ground  to  make  another  trial 
in,  and  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground  near  my  new 
bower,  and  sowed  the  rest  of  my  seed  in  Febru- 
ary, a  little  before  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  this, 
having  the  rainy  months  of  March  and  April  to 
water  it,  sprung  up  very  pleasantly  and  yielded 
a  very  good  crop ;  nut  having  part  of  the  seed 
left  only,  and  not  daring  to  sow  all  that  I  had 
yet,  I  had  but  a  small  quantity  at  last,  my  whole 
crop  not  amounting  to  above  half  a  peck  of  each 
kind. 

But  by  this  experience  I  was  made  master  of 
my  business,  and  knew  exactly  when  the  proper 
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seaBon  was  to  sow,  and  that  I  might  expect  two 
seed  times  and  two  harvests  every  year. 

While  this  com  was  growing  I  made  a  little 
discovery,  which  was  of  use  to  me  afterwards* 
As  soon  as  the  rains  were  over  and  the  weather  1 
began  to  settle,  which  was  about  the  month  of 
November,  I  made  a  visit  up  the  country  to  my  | 
bower,  where  though  I  had  not  been  somej 
months,  vet  I  found  idl  things  just  as  I  left  them.  [ 
The  circle  or  double  hedge  that  I  had  made  was 
not  only  firm  and  entire,  but  the  stakes  which  I 
had  cut  off  of  some  trees  that  grew  thereabouts 
were  all  shot  out,  and  grown  with  long  branches, 
as  much  as  a  willow  tree  usually  shoots  the  first 
year  after  lopping  its  head.  I  could  not  tell 
what  tree  to  call  it  that  these  stakes  were  cut 
fW>m.  I  was  surprised,  and  yet  very  well 
pleased,  to  see  the  young  trees  grow,  and  I 
pruned  them  and  led  them  up  to  grow  as  much 
aUke  as  I  could,  and  it  is  scarce  credible  how 
beautiful  a  figure  they  grew  into  in  three  years ; 
so  that  though  the  hedge  made  a  circle  of  about 
twenty-five  yards  in  diameter,  yet  the  trees,  for 
such  1  might  now  call  them,  soon  covered  it,  and 
it  was  a  complete  shade,  sufficient  to  lodge  un- 
der all  the  dry  season. 

This  made  me  resolve  to  cut  some  more 
stakes,  and  make  me  a  hedge  like  this  in  a  semi- 
circle round  my  wall,  I  mean  that  of  my  first 
dwelling,  which  I  did,  and  placing  the  trees  or 
stakes  in  a  double  row,  at  above  eight  yards*  dis- 
tance flrom  my  first  fence ;  they  grew  presently, 
and  were  at  first  a  fine  cover  to  my  habitation, 
and  afterwards  served  for  a  defence  also,  as  I 
shall  observe  in  its  order. 

I  found  now  that  the  seasons  of  the  -year 
might  generally  be  divided,  not  into  summer  and 
winter  as  in  Europe,  but  into  the  rainy  seasons 
and  the  dry  seasons,  which  were  generiUly  thus : 


Rainy,  the  sun  being  then 
on  or  near  the  equinox. 


Dry,  the  sun  being  then 
to  the  north  of  the  line. 


Rain,  the  sun  being  then 
come  back. 


Dry,  the  sun  being  then 
to  the  south  of  the  Hoe. 


Half  February, 

March, 

Half  April, 

Half  AprU,' 

May, 

June, 

July, 

Half  August,, 

Half  August, 

September, 

Half  October,  . 

Half  October,' 

November, 

December, 

January, 

Half  February, 

The  rainv  season  sometimes  held  longer  or 
shorter  as  the  winds  happened  to  blow,  but  this 
was  the  general  observation  1  made.  After  1 
had  found,  by  experience,  the  ill  consequence  of 
being  abroad  in  the  rain,  I  took  care  to  furnish 
myself  with  provision  beforehand,  that  I  might 
not  be  obliged  to  go  out,  and  I  sat  within  doors 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  wet  months. 

In  this  time  I  found  much  employment,  and 
very  suitable  also  to  the  time,  for  1  found  great 
occasion  of  many  things  which  I  had  no  way  to 
furnish  myself  with  but  by  hard  labour  and  con- 
stant  application;  particularly  I  tried  many 
ways  to  make  myself  a  basket,  but  all  the  twigs 


I  could  get  for  the  purpose  proved  so  brittle 
that  they  would  do  nothing.  It  proved  of  ex- 
cellent advantage  to  me  now,  that  when  I  was  a 
boy  I  used  to  tdie  great  delight  in  standing  at  a 
basket-maker's  in  the  town  where  my  father 
lived  to  see  them  make  their  wicker  ware,  and 
being,  as  boys  usually  are,  very  officious  to  help, 
and  a  great  observer  of  the  manner  how  thev 
worked  those  things,  and  sometimes  lent  a  hand, 
I  had  by  this  means  so  full  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  it,  that  I  wanted  nothing  but  the 
materials,  when  it  came  into  my  mind  that  the 
twigs  of  that  tree  from  whence  I  cut  my  stakes 
that  grew,  might  possibly  be  as  tough  as  the 
sallows,  and  wUlows,  and  osiers  in  England,  and 
I  resolved  to  try. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  went  to  my  coun- 
try-house, as  I  called  it,  and  cutting  some  of  the 
smaller  twigs  I  found  them  to  my  purpose  as 
much  as  I  could  desire,  whereupon  I  came  the 
next  time  prepared  with  a  hatchet  to  cut  down 
a  quantity,  which  I  soon  found,  for  there  was  a 
great  plenty  of .  them  s  these  I  set  up  to  dry 
within  my  circle  or  hedges,  and  when  they  were 
fit  for  use  I  carried  them  to  my  cave,  and  here 
during  the  next  season  I  employed  myself  in 
making,  as  well  as  I  could,  a  great  manv  bss- 
kets,  ^th  to  carry  earth  or  to  carry  or  lay  up 
anything  as  I  had  occasion;  and  though  I  did 
not  finish  them  very  handsomely,  yet  I  made 
them  sufficiently  serviceable  for  my  purpose,  and 
thus  afterwards  I  took  care  never  to  be  without 
them ;  and  as  my  wicker  ware  decayed  I  made 
more,  especially  I  made  strong  deep  baskets  to 
place  my  com  in,  instead  of  sad^s,  when  I  should 
come  to  have  any  quantity  of  tt. 

Having  mastered  this  difficulty,  and  emploved 
a  worid  of  time  about  it,  I  bestirred  myself  to 
see,  if  possible,  how  to  supply  two  wants.  I  bad 
no  vessels  to  hold  anything  that  was  liquid,  except 
two  rundlets,  which  were  almost  full  of  rum,  and 
some  glass  bottles,  some  of  the  common  sixe, 
and  others  which  were  casebottles  square,  for  the 
holding  of  waters,  spirits,  &c.  I  had  not  so 
much  as  a  pot  to  boil  anything  in,  except  a  great 
kettle  which  I  saved  out  of  the  ship,  and  which 
was  too  big  for  such  uses  as  I  desirra  it  for,  vix., 
to  make  broth,  and  stew  a  bit  of  meat  br  itself. 
The  second  thing  I  would  fain  have  bad  was  a 
tobacco  pipe,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
make  one ;  however,  I  found  a  contrivance  for 
that  too  at  last. 

I  employed  myself  in  planting  my  second  rows 
of  stakes  of  piles,  and  m  this  wicker  work,  all 
the  summer,  or  dry  season ;  when  another  busi- 
ness took  me  up  more  time  than  it  could  be 
imagined  I  could  spare. 

I  mentioned  before  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see 
the  whole  island,  and  that  I  had  travelled  up  the 
brook,  and  so  on  to  where  I  built  my  bower,  snd 
where  I  had  an  opening  quite  to  the  sea,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  1  now  resolved  to  trawl 
quite  across  to  the  sea  shore  on  that  side.  So 
taking  my  gun,  and  hatchet,  and  my  dog,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  than  usual, 
with  two  biscuit-cakes  and  a  great  bunch  of 
raisins  .in  my  pouch  for  my  store,  I  began  my 
journey.  When  I  had  passed  the  vale  where  my 
bower  stood,  as  above,  I  came  within  view  of  the 
sea  to  the  west ;  and  it  being  a  very  clear  day,  1 
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fairly  descried  land,  whether  an  island  or  conti- 
nent I  could  not  tell ;  but  it  lay  very  high,  ex- 
tending  from  the  west  to  the  west-south-west 
at  a  very  great  distance ;  by  my  guess  it  could 
not  be  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  off. 

I  could  not  tell  what  part  of  the  world  this 
might  be,  otherwise  than  I  knew  it  must  be  part 
of  America ;  and,  as  I  concluded  by  all  my  obser- 
vations, must  be  near  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 
perhaps  was  all  inhabited  by  savages,  where  if  |I 
should  have  landed,  I  had  been  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  I  was  now ;  and  therefore  I  acouiesced 
in  the  dispositions  of  Providence,  which  I  began 
now  to  own,  and  to  believe  ordered  everything 
for  the  best ;  I  say  I  quieted  my  mind  with  this, 
and  left  afflictiag  myself  with  frultle^  wishes  of 
being  there. 

Besides,  after  some  pause  upon  this  affair,  I 
considered,  that  if  this  land  was  the  Spanish 
coast,  I  should  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  see 
lome  vessels  pass  and  repass  one  way  or  other ; 
but  if  not,  then  it  was  the  savage  coast  between 
the  Spanish  country  and  Brazil,  which  were  in- 
deed the  worst  of  savages ;  for  they  are  cannibals, 
or  men-eaters  and  fail  not  to  murder  and  devour 
all  the  human  bodies  that  fall  into  their  hands. 

With  these  considerations  I  walked  very  lei- 
surely forward.  I  found  that  side  of  the  island 
where  1  now  was  much  pleasanter  than  mine, 
the  open  or  savanna  fields  sweet,  adorned  with 
flowers  and  grass,  and  full  of  very  fine  woods.  1 
saw  abundance  of  parrots,  and  fain  would  I  have 
caught  one,  if  possible,  to  have  kept  it  to  be 
tame,  and  taught  it  to  speak  to  me.  I  did,  after 
some  painstaking,  catch  a  young  parrot,  for  I 
knocked  it  down  with  a  stick,  and  having  reco- 
vered it,  I  brought  it  home,  but  it  was  some  years 
before  I  could  make  him  speak.  However,  at 
last  I.  taught  him  to  call  me  by  my  name 
very  familiarly  ;  but  the  accident  that  followed, 
though  it  be  a  trifle,  will  be  very  diverting  in  its 
place. 

I  was  exceedingly  diverted  with  this  journey : 
I  foond  in  the  low  grounds  hares,  as  I  thought 
them  to  be,  and  foxes,  but  they  differed  greatly 
from  all  the  other  kinds  I  had  met  with  ;  nor  could 
I  satisfy  myself  to  eat  them,  thoughi  I  killed  se- 
veral ;  but'  i  had  no  need  to  be  venturous,  for  I 
had  no  want  of  food,  and  of  that  which  was  very 
good  too ;  especially  these  three  sorts,  viz.  goats, 
pigeons,  and  turtle  or  tortoise ;  which,  added  to 
my  grapes,  Leadenhall  market  could  not  have 
famished  a  better  table  than  I,  in  proportion  to 
the  company  ;  and  though  my  case  was  deplora- 
ble enough,  yet  I  had  great  cause  for  thankful- 
ness that  I  was  not  driven  to  any  extremities  for 
food;  but  rather  plenty,  even  to  dainties. 

I  never  travelled  in  this  journey  above  two 
miles  outright  in  a  day,  or  thereabouts ;  but  1 
took  so  many  turns  and  returns,  to  see  what  dis- 
coveries I  could  moke,  that  I  came  weary  enough 
to  the  place  where  I  resolved  to  sit  down  for  all 
night :  and  then  either  reposed  myself  in  a  tree, 
or  surrounded  myself  with  a  row  of  stakes  set 
opright  in  the  ground,  either  from  one  tree  to 
another,  or  so  as  no  wild  creatare  could  come  at 
me  without  waking  me* 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  sea-shore,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  I  had  taken  up  my  lot  on  the 
worst  side  of  the  island ;   for  here  indeed  the 


shore  was  covered  with  innumerable  turtles, 
whereas  on  the  other  side  I  had  found  but  three 
in  a  year  and  an  half.  Here  was  also  an  infinite 
number  of  fowls  of  many  kinds,  some  of  which  I 
had,  not  seen  before,  and  many  of  them  very  good 
meat,  but  such  as  I  knew  not  the  names  of, 
except  those  called  penguins. 

I  could  have  shot  as  many  as  I  pleased,  but 
was  very  sparing  of  my  powder  and  shot,  and 
therefore  hod  more  mind  to  kill  a  she-goat,  if  I 
could,  which  I  could  better  feed  on ;  and  though 
there  were  many  goats  here,  more  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  yet  it  was  with  much 
more  difficulty  that  I  could  come  near  them; 
the  country  being  flat  and  even,  and  they  saw  me 
much  sooner  than  when  1  was  on  the  hUls. 

1  confess  this  side  of  the  country  was  much 
pleasanter  than  mine,  but  yet  I  had  not  the  least 
inclination  to  remove ;  for  as  I  was  fixed  in  my 
habitation,  it  became  natural  to  me,  and  I  seemed 
all  the  while  I  was  here  to  be,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
journey,  and  from  home ;  however,  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea  towards  the  east,  1 
suppose,  about  twelve  miles ;  and  then  setting  up 
a  great  pole  upon  the  shore  for  a  mark,  I  con- 
cluded I  would  go  home  again ;  and  the  next 
journey  I  took  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  east  from  my  dwelling,  and  so  round  till  I 
came  to  my  post  again :  of  which  in  its  place. 

I  took  another  way  to  come  back  than  that  I 
went,  thinking  I  could  easily  keep  all  the  island 
so  much  in  my  view,  that  I  could  not  miss  finding 
my  first  dwellinic  by  viewing  the  country ;  but  I 
found  myself  mistaken,  for  being  come  about  two 
or  three  miles,  I  found  myself  descended  into  a 
very  large  valley ;  but  so  surrounded  with  hills, 
and  those  hUls  covered  with  woods,  that  I  could 
not  see  which  was  my  way  by  any  directtom  but 
that  of  the  sun ;  nor  even  then,  unless  I  knew 
very  well  the  position  of  the  sun  at  that  time  of 
the  day. 

It  happened,  to  my  farther  misfortune,  that  the 
weather  proved  hazy  for  three  or  four  days  while 
I  was  in  this  valley  ;  and  not  being  able  to  see 
the  sun, '  I, wandered  about  very  uncomfortably, 
and  at  last  was  obliged  to  find  .out  the  sea-side, 
look  for  my  post,  snd  come  back  the  same  way 
I  went;  and  then  by  easy  joumies  I  turned  home- 
ward, the  weather  being  exceeding  hot ;  and  my 
gun,  ammunition,  hatchet,  and  other  things,  very 
heavy. 

In  this  journey  my  dog  surprised  a  young  kid, 
and  seized  upon  it ;  and  I,  running  in  to  take 
hold  of  it,  caught  it,  and  saved  it  alive  from  the 
dog.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  bring  it  home  if  I 
could,  for  I  hul  often  been  musing  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  get  a  kid  or  two,  and 
so  raise  a  breed  of  tame  goats,  which  might 
supply  me  when  my  powder  and  shot  should  be 
spent. 

I  made  a  collar  for  this  little  creature,  and 
with  a  string  which  I  made  of  some  rope  yarn, 
which  I  always  carried  about  me,  I  led  him  along, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  till  1  came  to  my 
bower,  and  there  I  enclosed  him  and  left  him ; 
for  I  was  very  impatient  to  be  at  home,  firom 
whence  I  had  been  absent  above  a  month. 

I  cannot  express  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to 
me  to  come  into  my  old  hutch,  and  lie  down  In 
my  hammock- bed :  this  little  wandering  journey, 
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withoat  a  settled  place  of  abode,  had  been  lo 
unpleasant  to  me.  that  my  own  bouge,  as  I  called 
it  to  mjself,  was  a  perfect  settlement  to  me  com- 
pared to  that ;  and  it  rendered  everythin«:  about 
me  so  comfortable,  that  I  resolved  I  would  never 
go  a  great  way  from  it  again  while  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  stay  on  the  island. 

I  reposed  myself  here  a  week,  to  rest  and  re- 
gale myself  after  my  long  journey ;  during  which 
most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in  the  weighty 
aflkir  of  making  a  cage  for  my  poll,  who  began 
now  to  be  a  mere  domestic,  and  to  be  mighty 
well  acquainted  with  me.  Then  I  began  to  think 
of  the  poor  kid,  which  I  had  pent  in  within  my 
little  circle,  and  resoUed  to  go  and  fetch  it  home, 
and  give  it  some  food  ;  accordingly  I  went,  and 
found  it  where  I  left  it,  for  indeed'  it  could  not 
get  out,  but  was  almost  starved  for  want  of  food. 
I  went  and  cut  boughs  of  trees  and  branches  of 
such  shrubs  as  I  could  find,  and  threw  it  over, 
and  having  fed  it,  I  tied  it  as  I  did  before,  to  lead 
it  away ;  but  it  was  so  tame  with  being  hungry, 
that  I  had  no  need  to  have  tied  it,  for  it  followed 
me  like  a  dog ;  and  as  I  continually  fed  it,  the 
creature  became  so  loving,  so  gentle,  and  so  fond, 
that  it  became  from  that  time  one  of  my  do- 
mestics also,  and  would  never  leave  me  after- 
wards. 

The  rainy  season  of  the  autumnal  equinox  was 
now  come,  and  I  kept  the  SOth  of  September  in 
the  same  solemn  manner  as  before,  being  the  an- 
niversary of  my  landing  on  the  island,  having 
now  been  there  two  years,  and  no  more  prospect 
of  being  delivered  than  the  first  day  I  came  there. 
I  spent  the  whole  day  in  humble  and  thankful 
acknowledgments  of  the  many  wonderful  mercies 
which  my  solitary  condition  was  attended  with, 
and  without  which  it  might  have  been  infinitely 
more  ipiserable.  I  gave  humble  and  hearty 
thanks  that  God  had  been  pleased  to  discover 
to  roe  even  that  it  was  poaarfble  I  might  be  more 
happy  in  this  solitaij  condition  than  I  should  have 
been  in  a  liberty  of  society,  and  all  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world ;  that  he  could  fully  make  up 
to  me  the  deficiencies  of  my  solitary  state,  and 
the  want  of  human  society,  by  his  preience,  and 
the  communication  of  his  grace  to  my  soul,  sup- 
porting, comforting,  and  encouraging  me  to  de- 
pend upon  his  providence  here,  and  hope  for  his 
eternal  presence  hereafter. 

It  was  now  that  I  began  sensibly  to  feel  how 
much  more  happy  the  life  I  now  led  was,  ii-ith 
all  its  miserable  circumstances,  than  the  wicked, 
cursed,  abominable  life  I  led  all  the  past  part  of 
my  days ;  aud  now,  having  changed  both  my  sor- 
rows and  my  joys,  my  very  desires  altered,  my  af- 
fections  changed  their  gust,  and  my  delights 
were  perfectly  new  firom  what  they  were  at  first 
coming,  or  indeed  for  the  two  years  past. 

Before  as  I  walked  about,  either  on  my  hunt- 
ing, or  for  viewing  the  country,  the  anguish  of  my 
soul  at  my  condition  would  break  out  upon  me 
on  a  sudden,  and  my  very  heart  would  die  within 
me,  to  think  of  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the 
deserts  I  was  in ;  and  how  I  was  a  prisoner, 
locked  up  with  the  eternal  ban  and  bolu  of  the 
ocean,  in  an  uninhabited  wiMemess  without  re- 
demption. In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  compo- 
sures of  my  mind,  this  would  break  out  upon  me 
like  a  storm,  and  made  roe  wring  my  hands,  and 


weep  like  a  child.  Sometimes  it  would  take  m( 
in  the  middle  of  my  work,  and  I  would  imme- 
diately sit  down  and  sigh,  and  look  upon  the 
ground  for  an  honr  or  two  together,  and  this  was 
&tili  worse  to  me :  for  if  I  could  burst  out  into 
tears,  or  vent  myself  by  words,  it  would  go  off*, 
and  the  grie^  having  exhausted  itseU;  would 
abate. 

But  now  I  began  to  exercise  myself  with  new 
thoughts ;  I  daily  read  the  word  of  God,  and 
applied  all  the  comforts  of  it  to  my  present  state. 
One  morning,  being  very  sad,  I  opened  the  bible 
upon  these  words,  "  I  will  never,  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee  V  Immediately  it  occurred  that 
these  words  were  to  me,  why  else  should  they  be 
directed  in  such  a  manner  just  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  mourning  over  my  condition,  as  one 
forsaken  of  God  and  man  ?  "  Well,  then,"  said  I, 
"  if  God  does  not  forsake  me,  of  what  ill  conse- 
quence can  it  be,  or  what  matters  it,  though  the 
world  should  all  forsake  me,  seeing  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  had  all  the  world,  and  shoukl  lose  the 
favour  and  blessing  of  God,  there  would  be  no 
comparison  in  the  loss  ?" 

From  this  moment  I  began  to  oondnde  in  my 
mind  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be  more 
happy  in  this  forsaken,  solitary  condition,  than  it 
was  probable  I  should  have  ever  been  in  any 
other  particular  state  in  the  worid;  and  with 
this  thought  I  was  going  to  give  thanks  to  God 
for  bringing  me  to  this  place. 

I  know  not  what  it  was,  but  something  shocked 
my  mind  at  that  thought,  and  I  durst  not  speak  the 
words.  **  How  canst  thou  be  such  an  hypocrite," 
said  I,  even  audibly,  **  to  pretend  to  be  thankful 
for  a  condition  which,  however  thou  mayest  en- 
deavour to  be  contented  with,  thou  wouldst  ra- 
ther pray  heartily  to  be  delivered  from?"  So  I 
stopped  there;  but  though  I  could  not  say  I 
thanked  God  for  being  there,  yet  I  sincerely 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  opening  my  eyes,  by 
whatever  afilicting  providences,  to  see  the  former 
condition  of  my  life,  and  to  mourn  for  my  wick- 
edness and  repent.  I  never  opened  the  bible  or 
shut  it,  but  my  very  soul  within  me  blessed  God 
for  directing  my  friend  in  England,  without  soy 
order  of  mine,  to  pack  it  up  among  my  goods, 
and  for  assisting  me  afterwards  to  save  it  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  ship. 

Thus  and  hi  this  disposition  of  mind  I  began 
my  third  year ;  and  though  I  have  not  given  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  so  particuUir  an  account  of 
my  works  this  year  as  at  the  first,  yet  in  general 
it  may  be  observed  that  I  was  very  seldom  idle, 
having  regularly  divided  my  time  according  to 
the  several  daily  employments  that  were  before 
me,  such  as,  first,  my  duty  to  God  and  reading 
the  scriptures,  which  I  constantly  set  apart  sone 
time  for  thrice  every  day.  Secondly,  the  gomg 
abroad  with  my  gun  for  food,  which  generally 
took  me  up  three  hours  every  morning  when  it 
did  not  rain.  Thirdly,  the  ordering,  curing,  pre- 
serving, and  cooking  what  I  had  killed  or  catchcd 
for  my  supply ;  these  took  up  great  part  of  the 
day :  also,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  zenith,  the 
violence  of  the  heat  was  too  great  to  stir  oot,  ss 
that  about  four  hours  in  the  evening  was  all  the 
time  I  could  be  supposed  to  work  in,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  sometimes  I  changed  my  hoon  or 
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hoDtfn;  and  working,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
morning  and  abroad  with  my  gun  in  the  after- 


To  this  short  time  allowed  for  labour,  I  desire 
may  be  added  the  exceeding  laboriousness  of  my 
work ;  the  many  hours  which,  for  want  of  tools, 
waot  of  help,  and  want  of  skill,  ever}-thing  that 
1  did  took  up  out  of  my  time ;  for  example,  I 
vras  full  two-and-forty  days  making  me  a  board 
for  a  long  shelf  which  (  wanted  in  my  cave, 
whereas  two  sawyers,  with  their  tools  and  saw- 
pit,  would  have  cut  six  of  them  out  of  the  same 
tree  in  half  a  day. 

My  case  was  this :  it  was  to  be  a  large  tree 
which  was  to  be  cut  down,  because  my  board 
was  to  be  a  broad  one.  The  tree  1  was  three 
days  a  cutting  down,  and  two  more  cutting  off 
the  boughs,  and  reducing  it  to  a  log  or  piece  of 
timber.  With  ioexpresaible  hacking  and  hew- 
iag,  1  reduced  both  the  sides  of  it  into  chips  till  it 
be^an  to  be  light  enough  to  move,  then  1  turned 
it,  and  made  one  side  of  it  smooth  and  flat  as  a 
board  from  end  to  end,  then,  turning  that  side 
downward,  cut  the  other  side  till  1  brought  the 
plaak  to  be  about  three  inches  thick  and  smooth 
00  both  sides.  Any  one  may  judge  the  labour 
of  my  hands  in  such  a  piece  of  work,  but  labour 
and  patience  carried  me  through  that  and  many 
other  things ;  I  only  observe  this  in  particular 
to  show  the  reason  why  so  much  of  my  time 
went  away  with  so  little  work,  vix.  that  what 
might  be  a  little  to  be  done  with  help  and  tools 
was  a  vast  labour,  and  required  a  prodigious 
time  to  do  alone,  and  by  hand. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  with  patience  and 
labour,  I  went  through  many  thmgs,  and,  in- 
deed, everything  that  my  circumstances  made 
necessary  for  me  to  do,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follows. 

was  now  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  expecting  my  crop  of  barley  and  rice. 
The  ground  I  bad  manured  or  dug  up  for  them 
was  not  great,  for,  as  1  observed,  my  seed  of 
each  was  not  albove  the  quantity  of  half  a  peck, 
for  I  had  lost  one  whole  crop  by  sowing  in  the 
dry  season;  but  now  my  crop  promised  very 
well,  when  on  a  sudden  1  found  I  was  in  danger 
of  losing  it  an  again  by  enemies  of  several  sorts, 
which  it  was  scarce  possible  to  keep  from  it ;  as 
first,  the  goats,  and  wild  creatures  which  I  called 
hares,  which,  tasting  the  sweetness  of  the  blade, 
Uy  in  it  night  and  day  as  soon  as  it  came  up, 
and  eat  it  so  close  that  it  could  get  no  time  to 
ihoot  up  into  stalks. 

This  1  saw  no  remedy  for  but  by  making  an 
iaokieure  about  it  with  a  hedge,  which  I  did  with 
a  great  deal  of  toil,  and  the  more,  because  it 
required  a  great  deal  of  speed,  the  creatures 
daily  spoiling  my  com.  However,  as  my  arable 
land  was  but  small,  suited  to  my  crop,  I  got  it 
totally  well  fenced  in  about  three  weeks'  time, 
and  shooting  some  of  the  creatures  in  the  day- 
time, 1  set  my  dog  to  guard  it  in  the  night,  ty- 
ing him  up  to  a  stake  at  the  gate,  where  he 
would  stand  and  bark  all  night  long ;  so  in  a 
little  tfane  the  enemies  forsook  the  place,  and  the 
com  grew  very  strong  and  well,  and  began  to 
ripen  apace. 

But  as  the  beasts  ruined  me  before  while  my 
eom  was  in  the  blade,  so  the  birds  were  as  likely 


to  ruin  me  now  when  it  was  in  the  ear,  for  going 
along  by  the  place  to  see  how  it  throve,  I  saw 
my  little  crop  surrounded  with  fowls  of  I  know 
not  how  many  sorts,  which  stood  as  it  were 
watching  till  I  should  be  gone.  I  immediately 
let  fly  among  them,  for  I  always  had  my  gun 
with  me.  I  had  no  sooner  shot  but  there  arose 
up  a  little  cloud  of  fowls,  which  I  had  not  seen 
at  all,  from  among  the  corn  itself. 

This  touched  me  sensibly,  for  I  foresaw  that 
in  a  few  davs  they  would  devour  all  my  hopes, 
that  I  should  be  starved,  and  never  be  able  to 
raise  a  crop  at  all,  and  what  to  do  I  could  not 
tell ;  however,  I  resolved  not  to  lose  my  corn  if 
possible,  though  I  should  watch  it  night  and 
day.  In  the  first  place,  I  went  among  it  to  see 
what  damage  was  already  done,  and  found  they 
had  spoiled  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  that,  as  it  was 
yet  too  green  for  them,  the  loss  was  not  so  great 
but  the  remainder  was  like  to  be  a  good  crop  if 
it  could  be  saved. 

I  stayed  by  it  to  load  my  gun,  and  then  com- 
ing away  I  could  easily  see  the  thieves  sitting 
upon  all  the  trees  about  me,  as  if  they  only  waited 
till  I  was  gone  away,  and  the  event  proved  it 
to  be  so,  for  as  1  walked  off  ns  if  1  was  gone,  I 
was  no  sooner  out  of  their  sight  but  they  drop- 
ped down  one  by  one  into  the  corn  again.  I 
was  so  provoked  that  I  could  not  have  patience 
to  stay  till  more  came  on,  knowing  that  every 
grain  that  they  eat  now  was,  as  it  might  be  said, 
a  peck  loaf  to  me  in  the  consequence,  but  com- 
ing up  to  the  hedge,  I  fired  again  and  killed 
three  of  them.  This  was  what  I  wished  for,  so 
I  took  them  up,  and  served  them  as  we  serve 
notorious  thieves  in  England,  viz.,  hanged  them 
in  chains  for  a  terror  to  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  almost  that  this  should  have  such  an 
efiect  as  it  had,  for  the  fowls  would  not  only  not 
come  at  the  com,  but,  m  short,  they  forsook  all 
that  part  of  the  island,  and  I  could  never  see  a 
bird  near  the  place  as  long  as  my  scarecrows 
hung  there. 

This  I  was  very  glad  of,  you  may  be  sure ; 
and  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  which 
was  our  second  harvest  of  the  year,  I  reaped  my 
com. 

I  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  a  scythe  or  a  sickle  to 
cut  it  down,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  make  one 
as  well  aa  I  could  out  of  one  of  the  broad  swords 
or  cutlasses  which  I  saved  among  the  arms  out 
of  the  ship.  However,  as  my  crop  was  but 
sms^l,  I  bad  no  great  difficulty  to  cut  it  down : 
in  short,  I  reaped  it  my  way,  for  I  cut  nothing 
off  but  the  ears,  and  carried  it  away  in  a  great 
basket  which  I  had  made,  and  so  rabbed  it  out 
with  my  hands ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  my  harvest- 
ing I  found,  that  out  of  my  half  peck  of  seed  I 
had  near  two  bushels  of  rice,  and  above  two 
bushels  and  a  half  of  bariey,  that  is  to  say,  by 
my  guess,  for  I  had  no  measure  at  that  time. 

'However,  this  was  a  great  encouragement  to 
me,  and  I  foresaw  that  in  time  it  would  please 
God  to  supply  me  with  bread ;  and  yet  here  I 
was  perplexed  again,  for  I  neither  knew  how  to 
grind  or  make  meal  of  my  corn,  or  indeed  bow 
to  clean  it,  and  part  it ;  nor,  if  made  into  meal, 
bow  to  make  bread  of  it ;  and  if  how  to  make 
it,  yet  I  knew  not  to  bake  it.  These  things 
being  added  to  my  desire  of  having  a  good  quan- 
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tity  for  storOf  and  to  secure  a  constant  supply*  I 
resolved  not  to  taste  any  of  this  crop,  but  to  pre- 
serve it  all  for  seed  against  the  next  season,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  employ  [all  my  study  and 
hours  of  working  to  accomplish  this  great  work 
of  providing  myself  with  com  and  bread. 

It  might  be  truly  said  that  I  now  worked  for 
my  bread.  It  is  a  little  wonderful,  and  what  I 
believe  few  people  have  thought  much  upon, 
viz.  the  strange  multitude  of  litUe  things  neces- 
sary hk  the  providing,  producing,  curing,  dressing, 
making,  and  finishing  this  one  article  of  bread. 

I,  that  was  reduced  to  a  mere  state  of  nature, 
found  this  to  be  my  daily  discouragement,  and 
was  made  more  and  more  sensible  of  it  every 
hour,  even  after  I  got  the  first  handful  of  seed 
com,  which,  as  I  have  said,  came  up  unexpect- 
edly, and  indeed  to  a  surprise. 

First,  I  had  no  plough  to  turn  the  earth,  no 
spade  or  shovel  to  dig  it.  Well,  this  I  con- 
quered by  making  a  wooden  spade,  as  I  observed 
before,  but  this  did  my  work  but  in  a  wooden 
manner ;  and  though  it  cost  me  a  great  many  days 
to  make  it,  yet  for  want  of  iron,  it  not  only  wore 
out  the  sooner,  but  made  my  work  the  harder, 
and  made  it  be  performed  much  worse. 

However,  this  I  bore  with  too,  and  was  con- 
tent to  work  it  out  with  patience,  and  bear  with 
the  badness  of  the  performance.  When  the  com 
was  sowed,  I  had  no  harrow,  but  was  forced  to 
go  over  it  myself,  and  drag  a  great  heavy  bough 
of  a  tree  over  it  to  scratch  the  earth,  as  it  may 
be  called,  rather  than  rake  or  harrow  it. 

When  it  was  growing  or  grown,  I  have  ob- 
served already  how  many  things  I  wanted,  to 
fence  it,  secure  it,  mow  or  reap  it,  cure  or  carry 
it  home,  thresh,  part  it  from  the  chaff,  and  save 
it.  Then  I  wanted  a  mill  to  grind  it,  sieves  to 
dress  it,  yeast  and  salt  to  make  it  into  bread,  and 
an  oven  to  bake  it  in ;  and  all  these  things  I  did 
without,  as  shall  be  observed,  and  ^et  the  com 
was  an  inestimable  comfort  and  advantage  to  me 
too;  but  all  this,  as  I  said,  made  everything 
laborious  and  tedious  to  me,  but  that  there  was 
no  help  for ;  neither  was  my  time  so  much  loss 
to  me,  because  I  had  divided  it ;  a  certain  part 
of  it  was  every  day  appointed  to  these  works  *, 
and  as  I  resolved  to  use  none  of  the  com  for 
bread  till  I  had  a  greater  quantity  by  me,  I  had 
the  next  six  months  to  apply  myself  wholly,  by 
labour  and  invention,  to  furnish  myself  with 
utensils  proper  for  the  performing  all  the  opera- 
tions necessary  for  the  making  the  com,  when  I 
had  it,  fit  for  my  use. 

But  first  I  was  to  prepare  more  land,  for  I  had 
now  seed  enough  to  sow  above  an  acre  of  ground. 
Before  I  did  this,  I  had  a  week's  work  at  least  to 
make  me  a  spade,  which,  when  it  was  done,  was 
a  very  sorry  one  indeed,  and  very  heavy,  and 
required  double  labour  to  work  with  it ;  how- 
ever, I  went  through  that,  and  sowed  my  seeds 
in  two  large  flat  pieces  of  ground,  as  near  my 
house  as  I  could  find  them  to  my  mind,  and 
fenced  them  In  with  a  good  hedge,  the  stakes  of 
which  were  all  cut  off  that  wood  which  I  had  set 
before,  which  I  knew  would  grow,  so  that  in  one 
year's  time  I  knew  I  should  have  a  quick  or 
Hving  hedge,  that  would  want  but  little  repair. 
This  work  was  not  so  little  as  to  take  me  up  less 
than  three  months;  because  great  part  of  that 


time  was  in  the  wet  season,  when  I  could  not  go 
abroad. 

Within-door,  that  b,  when  it  rained,  and  I 
could  not  go  out,  I  found  employment  on  the  foU 
lowing  occasion,  always  observing,  that  all  the 
while  I  was  at  work  I  diverted  myself  with  talk. 
ing  to  my  parrot,  and  teaching  him  to  speak ; 
and  I  quickly  learnt  him  to  know  his  own  name, 
at  last  to  speak  it  out  pretty  loud,  '^  Pol ;"  which 
was  the  first  word  I  ever  heard  spoken  in  the 
island  by  any  mouth  but  my  own.  This  there- 
fore was  not  my  work,  but  an  assistant  to  my 
work ;  for  now,  as  I  said,  I  had  a  great  employ- 
ment upon  my  hands,  as  follows:  viz.,  I  had 
long  studied,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  make 
myself  some  earthen  vessels,  which  indeed  I 
wanted  sorely,  but  knew  not  where  to  come  at 
them;  however,  ctonsidering  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  1  did  not  doubt  but,  if  I  could  find  out 
any  such  clay,  I  might  botch  up  some  such  pot 
as  might,  being  dried  by  the  sun,  be  hard  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  bear  handling,  and  to  hold 
anything  that  was  dry,  and  reauired  to  be  kept 
so ;  and  as  this  was  necessary  m  preparing  com, 
meal,  &c.,  which  was  the  thing  I  was  upon,  I  re- 
solved to  make  some  as  large  as  I  could,  and  fit 
only  to  stand  like  jars  to  hold  what  should  be 
put  into  them. 

I  would  make  the  reader  pity  me,  or  rather 
laugh  at  me,  to  tell  how  many  awkward  ways  I 
took  to  raise  this  paste,  what  odd  mis-shs^en 
ugly  things  I  made,  how  many  of  them  fell  in, 
and  how  many  fell  out,  the  clay  not  being  stiff 
enough  to  bear  its  own  weight;  how  many 
cracked  by  the  over  violent  heat  of  the  sun, 
being  set  out  too  hastily  ;  and  how  many  fell  to 
pieces  with  only  removing,  as  well  before  as  after 
they  were  dried;  and,  in  a  word,  how,  after 
having  laboured  hard  to  find  the  clay,  to  dig  it, 
to  temper  it,  to  bring  it  home,  and  work  it,  1 
could  not  make  above  two^  large  earthen  ugly 
things,  I  cannot  call  them  jars,  in  about  two 
months*  labour. 

However,  as  the  sun  baked  these  two  very 
dry  and  hard,  I  lifted  them  very  gently  up,  and 
set  them  down  again  in  two  great  wicker  bas- 
kets, which  I  had  made  on  purpose  forithem, 
that  they  might  not  break ;  and  as  betweea.tbe 
pot  and  the  basket  there  was  a  little  room  to 
spare,  I  stuffed  it  full  of  the  rice  and  barley 
straw  ;  and  these  two  pots  being  to  stand  always 
dry,  I  thought  would  hold  my  dry  coro,  aod 
perhaps  the  meal  when  the  com  was  bruised. 

Though  I  miscarried  so  much  in  my  design  for 
large  pots,  yet  I  made  several  smaller  things 
with  better  success;  such  as  fittle  round  pots, 
flat  dishes,  pitchers,  and  pipkins,  and  anytbiog 
my  hand  turned  to,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
baked  them  strangely  hard. 

But  all  this  would  not  answer  my  end,  which 
was  to  get  an  earthen  pot  to  hold  what  was 
liquid,  and  bear  the  fire,  which  none  of  these 
could  do.  It  happened  after  some  tim^  making 
a  pretty  large  fire  for  cooking  my  meat,  when  I 
went  to  put  it  out  after  I  had  done  with  it,  I 
found  a  broken  piece  of  one  of  my  earthenware 
vessels  in  the  fire,  bumt  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and 
red  as  a  tile.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
it,  and  said  to  myself,  that  certainly  they  might 
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be  made  to  burn  whole,  if  they  would  burn 
broken. 

This  set  me  to  study  how  to  order  my  fire  so 
as  to  make  it  bum  me  some  pots.  I  had  do 
notion  of  a  kiln,  such  as  the  potters  bum  in,  or 
of  glaiing  them  with  lead,  though  I  had  some 
lead  to  do  it  with ;  but  I  placed  three  large  pip- 
kins, and  two  or  three  pots,  in  a  nfle  one  upon 
another,  and  placed  my  firewood  au  round  it  with 
a  great  heap  of  embers  under  them :  I  plied  the 
fire  with  tnth  fuel  round  the  outside  and  unon 
the  top,  till  I  saw  the  pots  in  the  inside  red  hot 
quite  through,  and  observed  that  they  did  not 
eraek  at  all ;  when  I  saw  them  clear  red,  I  let 
them  stand  in  that  heat  above  five  or  six  hours, 
till  I  found  one  of  them,  though  it  did  not  crack, 
did  melt  or  run ;  for  the  sand  which  was  mixed 
with  the  clay  melted  by  the  violence  of  the  heat, 
and  would  have  run  into  glass  if  I  had  gone  pn ; 
so  I  slacked  my  fire  gradually  till  the  pots  beg&Q 
to  abate  of  the  red  colour ;  and  watching  them 
all  night,  that  I  might  not  let  the  fire  abate  too 
&at,  in  the  morning  I  had  three  very  good,  I  will 
not  say  handsome  pipkins,  and  two  other  earthen 
pots  as  hard  burnt  as  could  be  desired,  and  one 
of  them  perfectly  glased  with  the  running  of  the 


After  this  experiment  I  need  not  say  that  I 
wanted  no  sort  of  earthenware  for  my  use;  but 
I  mu»t  needs  say,  as  to  the  shapes  of  them,  they 
were  very  indifferent,  as  any  one  may  suppose, 
when  1  had  no  way  of  making  them,  but  as  the 
children  make  dirt  pies,  or  as  a  woman  would 
make  pies  that  never  learnt  to  raise  paste. 

No  joy  at  a  thing  of  so  mean  a  nature  was  ever 
equal  to  mine,  when  I  found  I  had  made  an 
earthen  pot  that  would  bear  the  fire  ;  and  I  had 
hardly  patience  to  stay  till  the^r  were  cold  before 
I  set  one  upon  the  fire  again  with  some  water  in 
it  to  boil  me  some  meat,  which  I  did  admirably 
well ;  and  with  a  piece  of  a  kid  1  made  some 
very  good  broth,  though  I  wanted  oatmeal  and 
several  other  ingredients  requisite  to  make  it  so 
good  as  I  would  have  had  it. 

My  next  concern  was  to  get  me  a  stone  mortar 
to  stamp  or  beat  some  com  in ;  for  as  to  the 
vaSU  there  was  no  thought  of  arriving  to  that 
perfection  of  art  with  one  pair  of  hands.  To 
supply  this  want,  I  was  at  a  great  loss ;  for  of 
an  the  trades  in  the  world  1  was  as  perfectly  un. 
qualified  for  a  stone-cutter  as  for  any  whatever ; 
neither  had  I  any  tools  to  go  about  it  with.  I 
spent  many  a  day  to  find  out  a  great  stone  big 
enough  to  cut  hollow,  and  make  fit  for  a  mortar, 
and  could  find  none  at  all,  except  what  was  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  which  I  had  no  way  to  dig  or 
cut  out ;  nor  indeed  were  the  rocks  in  the  island 
of  hardness  sufficient,  but  were  all  of  a  sandy 
emmbUng  stone,  whidi  would  neither  bear  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  pestle,  nor  would  break  the 
com  without  filling  it  with  sand ;  so,  after  a  great 
deal  of  time  lost  in  searching  for  a  stdne,  I  gave 
it  over,  and  resolved  to  look  out  a  great  block 
of  hard  wood,  which  I  found  indeed  much  easier ; 
and  getting  one  as  big  as  I  had  strength  to  stir, 
I  rovmdedlt,  and  formed  it  on  the  outside  with 
my  axe  and  hatchet ;  and  then,  with  the  help  of 
fire  and  infinite  labour,  made  a  hollow  place  in 
it,  as  the  Indians  in  Brazil  make  their  canoes. 
After  this,  I  made  a  great  heavy  pestle  or  beater 


of  the  wood  called  the  iron  wood,  and  this  I  pre- 
pared and  laid  by  against  I  had  my  next  crop  of 
corn,  when  I  proposed  to  myself  to  grind,  or 
rather  pound,  my  com  or  meal  to  piake  my 
bread. 

My  next  difficulty  was  to  make  a  sieve  or 
sierce  to  dress  my  meal  and  part  it  fipom  the  bran 
and  the  husk,  without  which  I  did  not  see  it  pos- 
sible I  could  have  any  bread.  This  was  a  most 
difficult  thing,  so  much  as  but  to  think  on ;  for 
to  be  sure  I  had  nothing  like  the  necessary 
things  to  make  it  with ;  I  mean  fine  thin  canvass 
or  stuff  to  sierce  the  meal  through.  And  here  I 
was  at  a  fhll  stop  for  many  months,  nor  did  I 
really  know  what  to  do;  linen  I  had  none  left 
but  what  was  mere  rags ;  I  had  goat's  hair,  but 
neither  knew  I  how  to  weave  or  spin  it;  and 
had  I  known  how,  here  were  no  tools  to  work  it 
with ;  ail  the  remedy  that  I  found  for  this  was, 
that  at  last  I  did  remember  I  had  among  the 
seamen's  clothes  which  were  saved  out  of  the 
ship  some  neckcloths  of  caUoo  or  muslin,  and 
witn  some  pieces  of  these  I  made  three  small 
sieves,  but  proper  enough  for  the  work,  and 
thus  I  made  shift  for  some  years;  how  I  did 
afterwards,  I  shall  show  in  its  place. 

The  baking  part  was  the  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  how  I  should  make  bread  when  I 
came  to  have  com ;  for,  first,  I  had  no  yeast ;  as 
to  that  part,  there  was  no  supplying  the  Want, 
so  I  did  not  concem  myself  much  about  It.  But 
for  an  oven  I  was  indeed  in  great  pain.  At 
length  I  found  out  an  experiment  for  that  also, 
which  was  this,— I  made  some  earthen  vessels 
very  broad,  but  not  deep ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
two  feet  diameter,  and  not  above  nine  inches 
deep ;  these  I  burnt  in  the  fire,  as  I  had  done 
the  other,  and  laid  them  by ;  and  when  I  wanted 
to  bake,  I  made  a  great  fh*e  upon  the  hearth, 
which  I  had  paved  with  some  square  tiles  of  my 
own  making  and  buming  also— but  I  should  not 
call  them  square. 

When  the  fire-wood  was  bumt  pretty  much 
into  embers,  or  live  coals,  I  drew  them  forward 
upon  this  hearth,  so  as  to  cover  it  all  over ;  and 
there  I  let  them  lie  till  the  hearth  was  very  hot ; 
then  sweeping  away  all  the  embers,  I  set  down 
my  loaf,  or  loaves,  and  whelming  down  the  earthen 
pot  upon  them,  drew  the  embers  all  round  the 
outside  of  the  pot,  to  keep  in  and  add  to  the  heat ; 
and  thus,  as  well  as  m  the  best  oven  in  the  world, 
1  baked  my  barley  loaves,  and  became  in  a  little 
time  a  mere  pastry  cook  into  the  bargain,  for  I 
made  myself  several  cakes  of  rice  and  puddings. 
Indeed  1  made  no  pies,  neither  had  1  anything 
to  put  into  them,  supposing  I  had,  except  the 
flesh  of  either  fowls  or  goata. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  all  these  things 
took  me  up  most  part  of  the  third  year  of  my 
abode  here ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
intervals  of  these  things  1  had  my  new  harvest 
and  husbandry  to  manage ;  for  I  reaped  my  corn 
in  its  season,  and  carried  it  home  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  ear  in  my  large  bas- 
kets till  I  had  time  to  rab  it  out ;  for  I  had  no 
floor  to  thresh  it  on,  or  instrament  to  thresh  it 
with. 

And  now  indeed  my  stock  of  com  increasing, 
I  really  wanted  to  build  my  bams  bigger :  I 
wanted  a  place  to  lay  it  up  in ;  for  the  mcrease  oft 
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the  corn  now  yielded  me  so  much,  that  I  had  of  i 
the  barley  about  twenty  bushels,  and  of  the  rice 
as  much  or  more ;  insomuch  that  1  now  resolved 
to  begin  to  use  it  freely,  for  my  bread  had  been 
quite  gone  a  great  while ;  also  1  resolved  to  see 
what  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  me  a  whole 
year,  and  to  sow  but  once  a  vear. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  found  that  the  forty  bushels 
of  barley  and  rice  were  much  more  than  I  could 
consume  in  a  year;  so  I  resolved  to  sow  just  the 
same  quantity  every  year  that  I  sowed  the  last, 
in  hopes  that  such  a  quantity  would  fully  provide 
me  with  bread,  &c 

All  the  while  these  things  were  doing,  you  may 
be  sure  my  thoughts  ran  many  times  upon  the 
prospect  of  land  which  I  had  seen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  island ;  and  I  was  not  without  secret 
wishes  that  I  was  on  shore  there,  fancying  that 
seeing  the  main  laud  and  an  inhabited  country,  I 
might  find  some  way  or  other  to  convey  myself 
farther,  and  perhaps  at  last  find  some  means  of 
escape. 

But  all  this  while  I  made  no  allowance  for  the 
dangers  of  such  a  condition,  and  how  I  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  savages,  and  perhaps  such 
as  I  might  have  reason  to  think  far  worse  than 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  Africa — that  if  I  once  came 
into  their  power  I  should  run  an  hasard  more 
than  a  thousand  to  one  of  beinff  killed,  and  per- 
haps of  being  eaten  ;  for  I  had  heard  that  the 
people  of  the  Carribean  coasts  were  cannibals  or 
men-eaters,  and  I  knew  by  the  latitude  that  I 
could  not  be  far  off  from  that  shore.  That,  sup- 
pose they  were  not  cannibals,  yet  they  might  kill 
me,  as  many  Europeans  who  had  fallen  mto  their 
hands  had  been  served,  even  when  they  had  been 
ten  or  twenty  together  ;  much  more,  1  that  was 
but  one,  and  coiUd  make  little  or  no  defence.  All 
these  things,  I  say,  which  I  ought  to  have  consi- 
dered well  of^  and  I  did  cast  up  in  my  thoughts 
afterwards,  yet  took  none  of  my  apprehensions  at 
first  i  and  my  head  ran  mightily  upon  the  thoughts 
of  getting  over  to  that  shore. 

Now  I  wished  for  my  boy  Xury  and  the  long' 
boat,  with  the  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  with  which 
I  had  sailed  above  a  thousand  miles  on  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  but  this  was  in  vain.  Then  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  look  on  our  ship's  boat,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  was  blown  up  upon  the  shore  a 
great  way  in  the  storm,  when  we  were  first  cast 
away.  She  lay  almost  where  she  did  at  first, 
but  not  quite,  and  was  turned  by  the  force  of  the 
waves  and  winds  almost  bottom  upwards  against 
the  high  ridge  of  a  beachy  rough  sand,  but  no 
water  about  her  as  before. 

If  I  had  had  hands  to  have  refitted  her,  and 
have  launched  her  into  the  water,  the  boat  would 
have  done  well  enough,  and  I  might  have  gone 
back  into  the  Brasils  with  her  easy  enough  ;  but 
I  might  have  easily  foreseen  that  I  could  no  more 
turn  her,  and  set  her  upright  upon  her  bottom, 
than  I  could  remove  the  island.  However  I 
went  to  the  wood,  and  cut  levers  and  rollers, 
and  brought  them  to  the  boat,  resolving  to  try 
what  I  could  do  ;  suggesting  to  myself,  that  if  I 
could  but  turn  her  down,  I  might  easily  repair 
the  damage  she  had  received,  and  the  would  be 
a  very  good  boat,  and  1  might  go  to  sea  in  her 
very  easily. 

I  spared  no  pains  indeed  in  this  piece  of  fruit- 


less toll,  and  spent,  I  think,  three  or  four  weeks 
about  it ;  at  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  heave  it 
up  with  my  little  stren^  I  fell  to  digging  away 
the  sand  to  undermine  it ;  and  so  to  make  it  fall 
down,  setting  pieces  of  wood  to  thrust  and  guide 
it  right  in  the  fiUl. 

But  when  I  had  done  this,  I  was  unable  to  stir 
it  up  again,  or  to  get  under  it,  much  less  to 
move  it  forwards  towards  the  water,  so  I  was 
forced  to  give  it  over ;  and  yet,  though  I  gave 
over  the  hopes  of  the  boat,  my  desire  to  venture 
over  for  the  main  increased,  rather  than  decreas- 
ed, as  the  means  for  it  seemed  impossible. 

This  at  length  set  me  upon  thinking  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  myself  a  canoe  or 
periagua,  such  as  the  natives  of  those  climates 
make,  even  without  tools,  or,  as  I  might  say, 
without  hands,  vix.  of  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree. 
This  1  not  only  thought  possible,  but  easy ;  and 
pleased  myself  extremely  with  my  thoughts  of 
making  it,  and  with  my  having  much  more  con- 
venience for  it  than  any  of  the  negroes  or  In- 
dians  ;  but  not  at  all  considering  the  particular 
inconveniences  which  I  lay  under  more  than  the 
Indians  did,  viz.  want  of  hands  to  move  it  into 
the  water  when  it  was  made,  a  diflScuIty  much 
harder  for  me  to  surmount  than  all  the  conse- 
quences of  want  of  tools  could  be  to  them :  for 
what  was  it  to  me,  that  when  I  had  chosen  a  vast 
tree  In  the.woods,  I  might  with  great  trouble  cut 
it  down,  if  alter  I  might  be  able  with  my  tools 
to  hew  and  dub  the  outside  into  a  proper  shape 
of  a  boat,  and  bum  or  cut  out  the  inside  to  moke 
it  hollow,  so  to  make  a  boat  of  it,  if,  after  all 
this,  I  must  leave  it  just  there  where  I  found  it, 
and  was  not  able  to  launch  it  into  the  water  ? 

One  would  have  thought  I  could  not  have  had 
the  least  reflection  upon  my  mind  of  my  circum- 
stance while  I  was  making'this  boat,  but  I  should 
have  immediately  thought  how  I  should  get  it 
Into  the  sea ;  but  my  thoughts  were  so  intent 
upon  my  voyage  over  the  sea  in  it,  that  I  never 
once  considered  how  I  should  get  it  oflf  the  land ; 
and  it  was  really  in  its  own  nature  more  easy  for 
me  to  guide  it  over  forty-five  miles  of  sea  than 
about  forty-five  fathom  of  land,  where  it  lay,  to 
set  it  afloat  in  the  water. 

I  went  to  work  upon  this  boat  the  most  like  a 
fool  that  ever  man  did  who  had  any  of  his  senses 
awake.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  design,  with- 
out determining  whether  I  was  ever  able  to  un- 
dertake it :  not  but  that  the  difficulty  of  launch- 
ing my  boat  came  often  into  my  bead;  but  I  put 
a  stop  to  my  own  inquiries  into  it  by  this  foolish 
answer,  which  I  gave  myself ;  let  me  first  make  it, 
111  warrant  I'll  find  some  way  or  other  to  get  it 
along  when  it  is  done. 

This  was  a  most  preposterous  method ;  bnt  the 
eagerness  of  my  fancy  prevailed,  and  to  work  I  went, 
and  felled  a  cedar-tree :  I  question  much  wbe- 
ther  Solomfls  ever  had  such  an  one  for  the  bnild- 
ing  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  it  was  five  feet  ten 
inches  diameter  at  the  lower  part  next  the  stuaiP| 
and  four  feet  eleven  inches  diameter  at  the  end 
of  twenty-two  feet,  after  which  it  lessened  for  a 
while,  and  then  parted  into  branches.  It  was  not 
without  infinite  labour  that  I  felled  this  tree;  I 
was  twenty  days  hacking  and  hewing  at  it  at  the 
bottom ;  I  was  fourteen  more  getting  the  brsnsbes 
and  limbs,  and  the  vast  spreading  head  of  it,  cat 
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off,  which  I  hacked  and  hewed  through  with  my 
axe  and  hatchet  with  inexpressible  labour ;  after 
this  it  cost  me  a  month  to  shape  it,  and  dub  it  to 
a  proportion,  and  to  something  lilee  the  bottom  of 
a  boat,  that  it  might  swim  upright  as  it  ought  to 
do.  It  cost  me  near  three  months  more  to  dear 
the  inside,  and  work  it  out  so  as  to  make  an  exact 
boat;  this  I  did  indeed  without  fire,  by  mere 
mallet  and  chisel,  and  by  the  dint  of  hard  labour, 
till  I  b^  brought  it  to  be  a  very  handsome  pe- 
riagua,  and  big  enough  to  have'  carried  six  and 
twenty  men,  and  consequently  big  enough  to  have 
carried  me  and  all  my  cargo. 

When  1  had  gone  through  this  work,  I  was 
extremely  delighted  with  it,  the  boat  was  really 
much  bigger  than  I  ever  saw  a  canoe,  or  peria- 
^a,  that  was  made  of  one  tree  in  my  life ;  many 
a  weary  stroke  it  had  cost,  you  may  be  sure,  for 
there  remained  nothing  but  to  get  it  into  the 
water;  and  had  I  gotten  it  into  the  water,  1 
make  no  question  but  I  should  have  begun  the 
maddest  voyage,  and  the  most  lulikely  to  be  per- 
formed, that  ever  was  undertaken. 

But  all  my  devices  to  get  it  into  the  water 
failed  me,  though  they  cost  infinite  labour  too  ; 
It  lay  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  water, 
and  not  more ;  but  the  first  inconvenience  was, 
it  was  up  hill  towards  the  creek.  Well,  to  take 
away  this  discouragement,  1  resolved  to  dig  into 
the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  and  so  make  a  declivity ; 
this  I  began,  and  it  cost  me  a  prodigious  deal  of 
pains ;  but  who  grudge  pains  that  have  their  de- 
liverance in  view?  but  when  this  was  worked 
through,  and  this  difficulty  managed,  it  was  still 
mueb  at  one,  for  I  could  no  more  stir  the  canoe 
than  I  could  the  other  boat 

Then  I  measured  the  distance  of  ground,  and 
resolved  to  cut  a  dock,  or  canal,  to  bring  the  wa- 
ter up  to  the  canoe,  seeing  I  could  not  bring  the 
canoe  down  to  the  water.  Well,  I  began  this 
work,  and  when  I  began  to  enter  into  it,  and  cal- 
culated how  deep  it  was  to  be  dug,  how  broad, 
bow  the  stuff  to  be  thrown  out,  I  found,  that  by 
the  number  of  hands  I  had,  being  nono  bat  my 
own,  it  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
I  should  have  gone  through  with  it ;  for  the  shore 
Uy  high,  so  that  at  the  upper  end  it  must  have 
been  at  least  twenty  feet  deep ;  so  at  length, 
though  with  great  reluctaucy,  I  gave  this  attempt 
ot-er  also. 

This  grieved  me  heartily,  and  now  I  saw, 
though  too  late,  the  folly  of  beginning  a  work 
before  we  count  the  cost,  and  before  we  judge 
rightly  of  our  own  strength  to  go  through 
with  it. 

In  the  middle  of  this  work  I  finished  my  fourth 
year  in  this  place,  and  kept  my  anniversary  with 
the  same  devotion,  and  with  as  much  comfort,  as 
ever  before  ;  for  by  a  constant  study  and  serious 
application  of  the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  his  grace,  I  gained  a  different  know- 
ledge from  what  I  had  before;  I  entertained 
(iifferent  notions  of  things ;  I  now  looked  upon 
the  world  as  a  thing  remote,  which  1  had  nothing 
to  do  with,  no  expectation  from,  and  indeed  no 
desires  about.  In  a  word,  I  had  nothing  indeed 
to  do  with  it,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  have ;  so  I 
thought  it  looked  as  we  may  perhaps  look  upon 
I  it  hereafter,  viz.  as  a  pUce  1  had  lived  in,  but 
I  vu  come  out  of  it ;  and  well  I  might  say,  as 


father  Abraham  to  Dives,  Between  me  and  thee 
there  is  a  great  gulph  fixed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  removed  from  all  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  here :  I  had  neither  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  the  pride 
of  life.  1  had  nothing  to  covet, 'for  I  had  all  I 
was  now  capable  of  enjoying ;  I  was  lord  of  the 
whole  manor,  or,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  call  my- 
self king  or  emperor  over  the  whole  country 
which  I  had  poasession  of:  there  were  no  rivals, 
I  had  no  competitor,  none  to  dispute  sovereignty 
or  command  with  me ;  I  might  have  raised  ship- 
loadings  of  com,  but  I  had  no  use  for  it ;  so  I 
let  as  little  grow  as  I  thought  enough  for  my 
occasion  ;  I  had  tortoises  or  turtles  enough ;  but 
now  and  then  one  was  as  much  as  I  could  put  to 
any  use ;  I  had  timber  enough  to  have  built  a 
fleet  of  ships ;  I  had  grapes  enough  to  have  made 
wine,  or  to  have  cured  into  raisins,  to  have  loaded 
that  fleet  when  they  had  been  built. 

But  all  I  could  ntake  use  of  was  all  that  was 
valuable.  I  had  enough  to  eat,  and  to  supply 
mv  wants,  and  what  was  all  the  rest  to  me  ?  If 
1  killed  more  flesh  than  1  could  eat,  the  dog  must 
eat  it,  or  the  vermin  ;  if  I  sowed  more  corn  than 
I  could  eat,  it  must  be  spoiled.  The  trees  that 
I  cut  down  were  lying  to  rot  on  the  ground,  I 
could  make  no  more  use  of  them  than  for  fuel, 
and  that  I  had  no  occasion  for  but  to  dress  my 
food. 

In  a  word,  the  nature  and  experience  of  things 
dictated  to  me,  upon  just  reflection,  that  all  .the 
good  things  of  this  world  are  no  farther  good  to 
us  than  as  they  are  for  our  use,  and  that,  what- 
ever we  may  heap  up  indeed  to  give  to  others, 
we  enjoy  as  much  as  we  can  use,  and  no  more. 
The  most  covetous,  griping  miser  in  the  world 
would  have  been  cured  of  the  vice  of  oovetous- 
ness  if  he  had  been  in  my  case,  for  I  possessed 
infinitely  more  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with.  I 
had  no  room  for  desire,  except  it  was  of  things 
which  1  had  not,  and  they  were  but  trifles, 
though  indeed  of  great  use  to  me.  I  had,  as  I 
hinted  before,  a  parcel  of  money,  as  well  gold  as 
silver,  about  thirty-six  pounds  sterling ;  alas  ! 
there  the  nasty,  sorry,  useless  stuff  lay ;  I  had  no 
manner  of  business  for  it,  and  I  often  thought 
with  myself,  that  I  would  have  given  an  handful 
of  it  for  a  gross  of  tobacco  pipes,  or  for  an  hand- 
mill  to  grind  my  com ;  nay,  I  would  have  given 
it  all  for  six-penny  worth  of  turnip  and  carrot 
seed  out  of  England,  or  for  an  handful  of  peas 
and  beans,  and  a  bottle  of  ink ;  as  it  was,  1  had 
not  the  least  advantage  by  it,  or  benefit  fit>m  it } 
but  there  it  lay  in  a  drawer,  and  grew  mouldy 
with  the  damp  of  the  cave  in  the  wet  season ; 
and  if  I  had  had  the  drawer  fhll  of  diamonds,  it 
had  been  the  same  case ;  and  they  had  been  of 
no  manner  of  value  to  me,  because  of  no  use. 

I  had  now  brought  my  state  of  life  to  be  much 
easier  in  itself  than  it  was  at  first,  and  much 
eaner  to  my  mind  as  well  as  to  my  body.  I 
firequently  sat  down  to  my  meat  with  thankful, 
ness,  and  admired  the  hand  of  God*s  providence, 
which  had  thus  spread  my  table  in  the  wilderness. 
I  learned  to  look  more  upon  the  bright  side  of 
my  .condition,  and  less  upon  the  dark  side,  and 
to  consider  what  I  enjoyed,  rather  than  what  I 
wanted ;  and  this  gave  me  sometimes  such  secret 
comforts,  that  I  cannot  express  them ;  and  which 
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I  take  notice  of  here  to  put  those  discontented 
people  in  vnnd  of  it  who  cannot  enjoy  comfort- 
ably what  God  hath  given  them,  because  they  see 
and  covet  something  that  he  has  not  given  them : 
all  our  discontents  about  what  we  want,  appeared 
to  me  to  spring  from  the  want  of  thankfcilness 
for  what  we  have« 

Another  reflection  was  of  great  use  to  me,  and 
doubtless  would  be  so  to  any  one  that  should  fall 
into  such  distress  as  mine  was  ;  and  this  was,  to 
oompare  my  present  condition  with  what  I  at 
first  expected  it  should  be ;  nay,  with  what  it 
would  certainly  have  been,  if  the  good  provi- 
dence .of  Ood  had  not  wonderfully  ordered  the 
ship  to  be  cast  up  near  to  the  shore,  where  I  not 
only  could  come  at  her,  but  could  bring  what  I 
got  out  of  her  to  the  shore  for  my  relief  and 
oomfort ;  without  which  I  had  wanted  tools  to 
work,  weapons  for  defence,  or  gunpowder  and 
shot  for  getting  my  food. 

I  spent  whole  hours,  I  may  say  whole  days,  in 
representing  to  myself  in  the  most  lively  colours 
how  I  must  have  acted  if  I  had  got  nothing  out 
of  the  ship  ;  how  1  could  not  have  so  much  as 
got  any  food,  except  fish  and  turtles ;  and  that, 
as  it  was  long  before  I  found  any  of  them,  I  must 
have  perished  first :  that  I  should  have  lived,  if 
I  bad  not  perished,  like  a  mere  savage  ;  that  if  I 
had  killed  a  goat  or  a  fowl  by  any  contrivance,  I 
had  no  way  to  flay  or  open  them,  or  part  the 
flesh  from  the  skin  and  the  bowels,  or  to  cut  it 
up,  but  most  gnaw  it  with  my  teeth,  and  pull  it 
with  my  daws,  like  a  beast. 

These  reflections  made  me  very  sensible  of 
the  goodness  of  Providence  to  me,  and  very 
thankful  for  my  present  condition,  with  all  its 
hardships  and  misfortunes  ;  and  this  part  also  I 
cannot  but  recommend  to  the  reflection  of  those 
who  are  apt  in  their  misery  to  say,  **•  Is  any 
affliction  like  mine  ?"  Let  them  consider  how 
much  worse  the  cases  of  some  people  are,  and 
what  their  case  might  have  been  if  Providence 
had  thought  fit. 

I  had  another  reflection  which  assisted  me 
also  to  comfort  my  mind  with  hopes ;  and  this 
was,  comparing  my  present  condition  with  what 
I  had  deserved,  and  had  therefore  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  the  hand  of  Providence.  I  had  lived  a 
dreadful  life,  perfectly  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God :  I  had  been  well  instructed  by 
father  and  mother ;  neither  had  they  been  want, 
ing  to  me  in  their  early  endeavours,  to  infuse  a 
religious  awe  of  God  into  my  mind,  a  sense  of 
my  duty,  and  of  what  the  nature  and  end  of  my 
being  required  of  me.  But,  alas !  falling  early 
into  the  seafaring  Tife,  whicli  of  all  the  lives  is 
the  most  destitute  of  the  fear  of  God,  though 
his  terrors  are  always  before  them  ;  I  say,  fall- 
ing early  into  the  seafaring  life,  and  into  seafar- 
ing company,  all  that  little  sense  of  religion 
which  I  hud  entertained  was  laughed  out  of  me 
by  my  messmates  ;  by  an  hardened  despising  of 
dangers,  and  the  views  of  death,  which  grew 
habitual  to  me;  by  my  long  absence  from  all 
manner  of  opportunities  to  converse  with  any- 
thing bnt  what  was  like  myself,  or  to  hear  any- 
thing of  what  was  good,  or  tended  towards  it. 

So  void  was  I  of  everything  that  was  good, 
or  of  the  least  sense  of  what  1  was,  or  was  to  be, 
that  in  the  greatest  deliverance  I  enjoyed,  such 


as  my  escape  from  Salle,  my  being  taken  up  by 
the  rortuguese  master  of  the  ship,  my  being 
planted  so  well  in  Brazil,  my  receiving  the  cargo 
from  England,  and  the  like,  I  never  once  had 
the  words,  thank  God,  so  much  as  on  my  mind 
or  in  my  mouth  ;  nor,  in  the  greatest  distress, 
had  1  so  much  thought  as  to  pray  to  him ;  nor 
so  much  as  to  say.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me! 
No,  not  to  mention  the  name  of  God,  unless  it 
was  to  swear  by  and  blaspheme  it. 

I  had  terrible  reflections  upon  my  mind  for 
many  months,  as  I  have  already  observed,  on  the 
account  of  my  wicked  and  hardened  life  past ; 
and  when  I  looked  aboyt  me,  and  considered 
what  particular  providences  had  attended  me 
since  my  coming  into  this  place,  and  how  God 
had  dealt  bountifully  with  me ;  had  not  only 
punished  me  less  than  my  iniquity  deserved,  bat 
had  so  plentifully  provided  for  me ;  this  gave 
me  great  hopes  that  my  repentance  was  ac- 
cepted, and  that  God  had  yet  mercies  in  store 
for  me. 

With  these  reflections  I  worked  my  mind  up, 
not  only  to  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  the 
present  disposition  of  my  circumstances,  but 
even  to  a  sincere  thankfulness  of  my  condition ; 
and  that  I,  who  was  yet  a  living  man,  ought  not 
to  complain,  seeing  I  had  not  the  due  {punish- 
ment of  my  sins;  that  I  enjoyed  so 'many 
mercies,  which  I  had  no  reason  to  have  expected 
in  that  place,  that  I  ought  never  more  to  repine 
at  my  condition,  but  to  rejoice,  and  to  give  daily 
thanks  for  that  dally  bread,  which  nothing  bnt  a 
cloud  of  wonders  could  have  brought;  that  I 
ought  to  consider  I  had  been  fed  even  by  a 
miracle,  even  as  great  as  that  of  feeding  Elijah 
by  ravens ;  nay,  by  a  long  series  of  miracles ; 
and  that  I  could  hardly  have  named  a  place  in 
the  uninhabited  part  of  the  world  where  I  could 
have  been  cast  more  to  my  advantage ;  a  place 
where,  as  I  had  no  society,  which  was  my  afflic- 
tion on  one  hand,  so  I  found  no  ravenous  beasts, 
no  furious  wolves  or  tigers,  to  threaten  my  life ; 
no  venomous  creatures,  or  poisonous,  which  I 
might  have  fed  on  to  my  hurt ;  no  savages  to 
murder  and  devour  me. 

In  a  word,  as  my  life  was  a  life  of  sorrow  one 
way,  so  it  was  a  life  of  mercy  another ;  and  I 
wanted  nothing  to  make  it  a  life  of  comfort  but 
to  be  able  to  make  my  sense  of  God*s  goodness 
to  mc,  and  care  over  me  in  this  condition,  be  my 
daily  consolation ;  and  after  I  made  a  just  im- 
provement of  these  things,  I  went  away,  and  was 
no  more  sad. 

I  had  now  been  here  so  long,  that  manv  things 
which  I  brought  on  shore  for  my  help  were 
either  quite  gone,  or  very  much  wasted,  and  near 
spent 

My  ink,  as  I  observed,  had  been  gone  for  some 
time,  all  but  a  very  little,  which  I  eked  out  with 
water  a  little  and  a  little,  till  it  was  so  pale  it 
scarce  left  any  appearance  of  black  upon  the 
paper.  As  long  as  it  lasted,  I  made  use  of  it  to 
minute  down  the  days  of  the  month  on  which 
any  remarkable  thing  happened  to  me;  and 
first,  by  casting  up  times  past,  I  remember  that 
there  was  a  strange  concurrence  of  days  in  the 
various  providences  which  befel  me,  and  which, 
if  I  had  been  superstitiously  inclined  to  obspne 
days  as  fatal  or  fortunate,  I  might  have  had 
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rcMOQ  to  have  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of 
carioflitj. 

Pint,  I  had  observed,  that  the  same  day  that 
I  broke  away  from  my  father  and  my  friends, 
and  ran  away  to  Hull  in  order  to  go  to  sea, 
the  lame  day  afterwards  I  was  taken  by  the 
Bailee  man  of  war,  and  made  a  slave. 

The  fame  day  of  the  year  that  I  escaped  out 
of  the  wreck  of  that  ship  in  Yarmouth  Roads, 
that  same  day  of  the  year  afterwards  I  made  my 
escape  from  Settee  in  the  boat 

The  same  day  of  the  year  I  was  bom  on,  viz., 
the  20th  of  September,  the  same  day  I  had  my 
life  so  miraculously  saved  twenty-sii  years  after, 
when  I  was  cast  on  shore  in  this  island ;  so  that 
my  wicked  life  and  solitary  lifc^  both  began  on 
a  day. 

The  next  thing  to  my  ink*s  being  wasted,  was 
that  of  my  bread,  I  mean  the  biscuit  which  I 
brought  out  of  the  ship.  This  I  had  husbanded 
to  tkie  last  d^ree,  allowing  myself  but  one  cake 
of  bread  a  day  for  above  a  year ;  and  yet  I  was 
quite  without  bread  for  a  year  before  I  got  any 
com  of  my  own  ;  and  great  reason  I  had  to  be 
thankful  that  1  had  any  at  all,  the  getting  it 
beiag,  as  tias  been  already  observed,  next  to 
miraculous. 

My  clothes  too  began  to  decay  mightily  :  as 
to  linen,  I  had  none  a  good  while,  except  some 
chequered  shirts  which  1  found  in  the  chests  of 
the  .other  seamen,  and  which  I  carefully  pre- 
served, because  many  times  I  could  bear  no 
other  clothes  on  but  a  shirt ;  and  it  was  a  very 
great  help  to  me,  that  I  had  among  all  the  men's 
clothes  of  the  ship  almost  three  dozen  of  shirts. 
There  were  also  several  thick  watch-coats  of  the 
seamen,  which  were  left  behind,  but  they  w^re 
too  hot  to  wear ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the 
weather  was  so  violent  hot  that  there  was  no 
need  of  clothes,  yet  I  could  not  go  quite  naked ; 
BO,  though  I  liad  been  inclined  to  it,  which  I  was  I 
not ;  nor  could  I  abide  the  thoughts  of  it,  though  ' 
I  was  all  alone.  I 

One  reason  why  I  could  not  go  quite  naked  '■ 
was,  I  could  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  well  ' 
when  quite  naked  as  with  some  clothes  on ; 
nay,  the  very  heat  frequently  blistered  my  skin  ; 
wlkereas,  with  a  shirt  on,  the  air  itself  made  some 
motion,  and  whistling  under  the  shirt,  was  two- 
fold cooler  than  without  it:  no  more  could  I 
ever  bring  myself  to  go  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
son  without  a  cap  or  an  hat ;  the  heat  of  the 
sua  beating  with  such  violence  as  it  does  in  that 
place,  would  give  me  the  headache  presently, 
by  darting  so  directly  on  my  head,  without  a 
cap  or  hat  on,  so  that  I  could  not  bear  it; 
whereas,  if  I  put  on  my  hat,  it  would  presently 
go  away. 

Upon  these  views  I  began  to  consider  about 
patting  the  few  rags  I  had,  which  I  called  clothes, 
in  some  order ;  I  had  worn  out  all  the  waist- 
coats I  had,  and  my  business  was  now  to  try  if 
I  could  not  m^ke  jackets  out  of  the  great  watch- 
coats  wtiich  I  had  by  me,  and  with  such  other 
materials  as  I  had ;  so  I  set  to  work  a  tailoring, 
or  rather  indeed  a  botching,  for  I  made  most  piteous 
work  oi  it.  However,  I  made  shift  to  make  two 
or  three  waistcoats,  which  1  hoped  would  serve 
me  a  great  while ;  as  for  breeches  or  drawers,  I 


made  but    very  sorry  shift  indeed  till  after* 
wards.  , 

1  have  mentioned  that  I  saved  the  skins  of  all 
the  creatures  that  I  killed,  I  mean  four-footed 
ones ;  and  I  had  hong  them  up  stretched  out 
with  sticks  in  the  sun  ;  by  which  means  some  of 
them  were  so  dry  and  hard  that  they  were  fit 
for  little ;  but  others,  it  seems,  were  very  use- 
ful. The  first  thing  I  made  of  these  was  a  great 
cap  for  my  head,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside  to 
shoot  off  the  rain ;  and  this  I  performed  so  well, 
that  after  this  I  made  a  suit  of  clothes  wholly 
of  those  skins,  that  is  to  say,  a  waistcoat  and 
breeches  open  at  the  knees,  and  both  loose,  for 
they  were  rather  wanted  to  keep  me  cool  than 
to  keep  me  warm.  I  must  not  omit  to  acknow- 
ledge  that  they  were  wretchedly  made,  for  if  I 
was  a  bad  carpenter,  I  was  a  worse  tailor ;  how- 
ever,  they  were  such  as  I  made  a  very  good  shift 
with ;  and  when  I  was  abroad,  if  it  happened  to 
rain,  the  hair  of  the  waistcoat  and  cap  being 
outmost,  I  was  kept  very  dry. 

After  this  I  spent  a  deal  of  time  and  pains 
to  make  me  an  umbrella ;  I  was  indeed  in  great 
want  of  one,  and  bad  a  great  mind  to  make 
one.  I  had  seen  them  made  in  the  Brazils, 
where  they  are  very  useful  in  the  great  beau 
which  are  there ;  and  I  felt  heats  every  jot  as 
great  here,  and  greater  too,  being  nearer  the 
equinox ;  besides,  as  I  was  obliged  to  be  much 
abroad,  it  was  a  most  useful  thing  to  me,  as 
well  for  the  rains  as  the  heats.  I  took  a  world 
of  pains  at  it,  and  was  a  great  while  before  I 
could  make  anything  likely  to  hold ;  nay,  after 
I  thought  I  had  hit  the  way,  I  spoiled  two  or 
three  before  I  made  one  to  my  mind ;  but  at  last 
I  made  one  that  answered  indiflerently  well ;  the 
main  difficulty  I  found  was  to  make  it  to  let  down. 
I  could  make  it  to  spread  ;  but  if  it  did  not  let 
down  too,  and  draw  io,  it  would  not  be  portable 
for  me  any  way,  but  just  over  my  head,  which 
would  not  do.  However,  at  last,  as  I  said,  I 
made  one  to  answer ;  1  covered  it  with  skins,  the 
hair  upwards,  so  that  it  cast  off  the  rain  like  a 
penthouse,  and  kept  off  the  sun  so  effectually, 
that  I  could  walk  out  io  the  hottest  of  the 
weather,  with  greater  advantage  than  I  could 
before  in  the  coolest ;  and  when  I  had  no  need 
of  it,  I  could  close  it,  and  carry  it  under  my 
arm. 

Thus  I  lived  mighty  comfortably,  my  mind 
being  entirely  composed  by  resigning  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  throwing  myself  wholly  upon  the 
disposal  of  his  providence;  this  made  my  life 
better  than  sociable ;  for  when  I  began  to  regret 
the  want  of  conversation,  I  would  ask  myself, 
whether  thus  conversing  mutually  with  my  own 
thoughts,  and  as  I  hope,  1  may  say,  with  even  my 
Maker,  by  ejaculations  and  petitions,  was  not  bet- 
ter than  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  human  society 
in  the  world  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  after  this,  for  five  years,  any 
extraordinary  thing  happened  to  me,  but  I  lived 
on  in  the  same  course,  in  the  same  posture  and 
place,  just  as  before ;  the  chief  thing  I  was  em- 
ployed in  besides  my  yearly  labour  of  planting 
my  barley  and  rice,  and  curing  my  raisins,  of  both 
which  I  always  kept  up  just  enough  to  have  suf- 
ficient stock  of  the  year's  provisions  beforehand ; 
I  say,  besides  this  yearly  labour  and  my  daily  la- 
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hour  of  ^oiDg  out  with  my  gun«  I  had  one  labour 
to  make  me  a  canoe,  which  at  last  I  finished ;  so 
that  by  digging  a  canal  to  it,  six  feet  wide  and 
four  feet  deep,  I  brought  it  to  the  creek  almost 
half  a  mile.  As  for  the  first,  that  was  so  vastly 
big,  as  I  made  it  without  considering  beforehand, 
as  (  ought  to  do,  how  I  should  be  able  to  launch 
it ; '  80  never  being  able  to  bring  it  to  the  water, 
or  bring  the  water  to  it,  I  was  obliged  to  let  it 
He  where  it  was,  as  a  memorandum  to  teach  me 
to  be  wiser  next  time.  Indeed,  the  next  time, 
though  I  could  not  get  a  tree  proper  for  it»  and 
was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  get  the  water  to 
it  at  any  less  distance  than,  as  I  have  said,  of 
near  half  a  mile,  yet,  as  I  saw  it  was  practicable 
at  lost,  I  never  gave  it  over ;  and  though  I  was 
near  two  years  about  it,  yet  I  never  grudged  my 
labour,  in' hopes  of  having  a  boat  to  go  off  to  sea 
at  last. 

However,  though  my  little  periaguawas  finished, 
yet  the  size  of  it  was  not  at  all  answerable  to  the 
design  which  1  had  in  view  when  I  made  the  first ; 
I  mean  of  venturing  over  to  the  Terra  Firma, 
where  it  was  above  forty  miles  broad  ;  accord- 
ingly the  smallncss  of  my  boat  assisted  to  put  an 
end  to  tliat  design,  and  now  I  thought  no  more 
of  it.  But  as  I  had  a  boat,  my  next  design  was 
to  make  a  tour  round  the  island ;  for  as  I  had 
been  on  the  other  side  in  one  place,  crossing,  as 
1  havft  already  described  it,  over  the  land,  so  the 
discoveries  I  made  in  that  journey  made  me  very 
eager  to  see  the  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  and 
now  1  had  a  boat  I  thought  of  nothing  but  sail- 
ing round  the  island. 

For  this  purpose,  and  that  I  might  do  every, 
thing  with  discretion  and  consideration,  I  fitted 
up  a  little  mast  to  my  boat,  and  made  a  sail  to  it 
out  of  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  ship*s  sails  which 
lay  in  store,  and  of  which  I  had  a  great  store  by 
me. 

Having  fitted  my  mast  and  sail,  and  tried  the 
boat,  1  found  she  would  sail  very  well ;  then  I 
made  little  lockers  and  boxes  at  each  end  of  my 
boat  to  put  provisions,  necessaries,  and  ammuni- 
tion, &c.,  into,  to  be  kept  dry,  either  from  rain 
or  the  spray  of  the  sea;  and  a  little,  long,  hollow 
place  I  cut  in  the  inside  of  the  boat  where  I 
could  lay  my  gun,  making  a  flap  to  hang  down 
over  it  to  keep  it  dry. 

I  fixed  my  umbrella  also  in  a  step  at  the  stem, 
like  a  mast  to  stand  over  my  head  and  keep  the 
heat  of  the  sun  off  me,  like  an  awning  ;  and  thus 
I  every  now  and  then  took  a  little  voyage  upon 
the  sea,  but  never  went  far  out,  nor  far  from  the 
little  creek ;  but  at  last,  being  eager  to  view  the 
circumference  of  my  little  kingdom,  I  resolved 
upon  my  tour,  and  accordingly  I[  victualled  my 
ship  for  the  voyage,  putting  in  two  dozen  of  my 
loaves  (cakes  I  should  rather  call  them)  of  bar- 
ley  bread,  an  earthen  pot  full  of  parched  rice,  a 
food  I  eat  a  g^eat  deal  of,  a  little  bottle  of  rum, 
half  a  goat,  and  powder  with  shot  for  killing 
more,  and  two  large  watch -coats,  of  those  which, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  I  had  saved  out  of  the 
seamen's  chests ;  these  I  took,  one  to  lie  upon, 
and  the  other  to  cover  me  in  the  night. 

It  was  the  6tb  of  November,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  my  reign  or  my  captivity,  which  you  please, 
that  I  set  out  on  this  voyage,  and  1  found  it  much 
longer  than  I  expected;  for  though  the  island 


itself  was  not  verv  laiige,  yet  when  I  came  to  th^ 
east  side  of  it,  I  found  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  li« 
out  about  two  leagues  into  the  sea,  some  above 
water,  some  under  it ;  and  beyond  this  a  shoal  of 
sand,  lying  dry  half  a  league  more,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  a  great  way  out  to  sea  to  double 
that  point. 

When  I  first  discovered  them  I  was  going  to 
give  over  my  enterprise  and  come  back  again, 
not  knowing  how  (ar  it  might  oblige  me  to  go 
out  to  sea,  and,  above  all,  doubting  how  I  shoiud 
get  back  again ;  so  I  came  to  an  aaehor,  for  I 
had  made  a  kind  of  an  anchor  with  a  piece  of 
broken  grappling  which  I  got  out  of  tlie  ship. 

Having  secureid  my  boat,  I  took  my  gun  and 
went  on  shore,  climbing  up  a  hill  which  seemed 
to  overlook  that  point,  where  I  saw  the  full  ex- 
tent of  it  and  resolved  to  ventureT 

In  my  viewing  the  sea  from  that  hill  where  I 
stood  I  perceived  a  strong  aiid,  indeed,  a  most  furi- 
ous current,  which  ran  to  the  east,  even  csme 
close  to  the  point ;  and  1  took  the  more  notice  of  it 
because  I  saw  there  might  be  some  danger  that 
when  I  came  into  it  1  might  be  carried  out  to 
sea  by  the  strength  of  it,  and  not  be  able  to  make 
the  island  again ;  and,  indeed,  had  I  not  gotten 
first  upon  this  hill,  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
so,  for  there  was  the  same  current  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  only  that  it  set  off  at  a  £ir- 
ther  distance  ;  and  I  saw  there  was  a  strong  eddy 
under  the  shore,  so  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
get  out  of  the  first  current,  and  I  should  presently 
be  in  an  eddy. 

I  lay  here,  however,  two  days,  because  the 
wind  blowing  pretty  fresh  (E.  at  S.E.  and  that 
being  just  contrary  to  the  said  current)  made  a 
great  breach  of  the  sea  upon  the  point ;  so  that 
it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  keep  too  close  to  the 
shore  for  the  breach,  nor  to  go  too  iar  off 
because  of  the  stream. 

The  third  day  in  the  morning,  the  wind  having 
abated  over  night,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  1  ven- 
tured ;  but  I  am  a  warning  piece  again  to  all  rsib 
and  ignorant  pilots ;  for  no  sooner  was  I  come 
to  the  point,  when  1  was  not  my  boat's  length 
from  the  shore,  but  I  found  myself  in  a  great 
depth  of  water,  and  a  current  like  a  sluice  of  a 
mill :  it  carried  my  boat  along  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  all  I  could  do  could  not  keep  ber  so 
much  as  on  the  edge  of  it ;  but  I  found  it  hurried 
me  farther  and  farther  out  from  the  eddy,  whicn 
was  on  the  left  hand.  There  was  no  wind  stir- 
ring  to  help  me,  and  all  that  I  could  do  with  vay 
paddles  signified  nothing ;  and  now  J  begaa  to 
give  myself  over  for  lost ;  for,  as  the  current  wsi 
on  both  sides  the  island,  I  knew  in  a  few  league*, 
distance  they  must  join  again,  and  then  I  w** 
irrecoverably  gone  ;  nor  did  I  see  any  possiWlU) 
of  avoiding  it ;  so  that  1  had  no  prospect  before 
me  but  of  perishing;  not  by  the  sea.  for  tm 
was  calm  enough,  but  of  starving  for  hunger. 
I  had  indeed  found  a  tortoise  on  the  «bore,  •» 
big  almost  as  1  could  lift,  and  had  tossed  it  mw 
the  boat;  and  I  had  a  great  jar  of  fresh  wsttf, 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  my  earthen  pots ;  bJit  ww 
was  all  this  lo  being  driven  into  "« /J* 
ocean,  where,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no  snore, 
no  main  land  or  island,  for  a  thousand  losgues 

least !  *     •k-  Bfo- 

,  And  now  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  fo'  "*  r^ 
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tMenee  of  Ood  to  make  the  most  miierable  eon- 
ditwn  that  maokind  could  be  in  wone.  Now  I 
looked  baek  upon  my  desolate  solitary  island,  as 
the  moiit  pleasant  place  in  the  world,  and  all  the 
happiness  my  heart  could  wish  for  was  to  be 
then  agaia :  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  it  with 
eager  wishes ;  •*  O  happy  desert  r  said  I,  "  I 
ihan  never  see  thee  more.  O  miserable  crea- 
tore  r  said  I»  **  whither  am  I  going  !**  Then  1  re- 
proached  myself  with  my  unthankful  temper,  and 
how  I  had  repined  at  my  solitary  condition; 
and  now  what  woald  I  give  to  be  on  shore 
there  again  ?  Thus  we  never  see  the  true  state 
of  oor  ooDdition  till  it  is  illustrated  to  us  by  its 
ooQtrafies»  nor  know  how  to  value  what  we 
enjoy  but  bv  the  want  of  it :  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  hnagine  the  eonsteraation  I  was  now  in,  being 
driven  from  my  beloved  island  (for  so  it  appeared 
to  me  now  to  be)  into  the  wide  ocean,  almost 
two  ieagof s»  and  in  the  utmost  despair  of  ever 
reoorering  it  again:  however,  I  worked  hard, 
till  indeed  my  strength  was  almost  exhausted ; 
and  kept  my  boat  as  much  to  the  northward, 
that  is,  towards  the  side  of  the  current  which  the 
eddy  lay  on,  as  possibly  I  could ;  when  about 
Doon,  as  the  sun  passed' the  meridian,  I  thought 
I  felt  a  little  breeze  of  wind  in  my  face,  springing 
Dp  from  the  S.  S.  E.  lliis  cheered  my  heart  a 
little,  and  especially  when  in  about  half  an  hour 
more  K  Mew  a  pretty  small  gentle  gale :  by  this 
time  I  was  gotten  at  a  frightful  distance  from 
the  island ;  and,  had  the  least  cloud  or  hazy 
weather  intervened,  I  had  been  undone  another 
way  too ;  for  1  had  no  compaa  on  board,  and 
ihoold  never  have  known  how  to  have  steered 
towards  the  island  if  I  had  but  once  lost  sight  of 
it ;  hot  the  weather  continuing  clear,  I  applied 
nyself  to  get  up  my  mast  again  and  spread  my 
tail,  standing  away  to  the  north  as  much  as  pos- 
able,  to  get  out  of  the  current. 

Just  as  I  had  set  my  mast  and  sail,  and  the 
boat  began  to  stretch  away,  I  saw,  even  by  the 
deanieu  of  the  water,  some  alteration  of  the 
euireot  was  near ;  for  where  the  current  was  so 
strong,  the  water  was  foul ;  but  perceiving  the 
valer  clear,  I  found  the  current  abate,  and 
prctently  I  found  to  the  east,  at  about  half  a  mile, 
a  breach  of  the  sea  upon  some  rocks ;  these  rocks 
I  ibund  caused  the  current  to  part  again  ;  and 
u  the  main  stress  of  it  ran  away  more  southerly, 
leaving  the  rocks  to  the  north-east,  so  the  other 
returned  by  the  repulse  of  the  rock,  and  made  a 
ttrong  eddy,  which  ran  back  again  to  the  north- 
west with  a  very  sharp  stream. 

They  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  reprieve 
broDght  to  them  upon  the  ladder,  or  to  be  res- 
eaed  from  thieves  just  going  to  murder  them,  or 
i  who  have  been  in  such  like  extremities,  may  guess 
what  ns^  present  surprise  of  joy  was,  and  how 
gladly  I  pat  my  boat  into  the  stream  of  this  eddy, 
and  the  wind  also  freshening,  how  gladly  I 
ipread  my  sail  to  it,  running  cheerfully  before 
^  wfatd,  and  with  a  strong  tide  or  eddy  under 
not 

This  eddy  carried  me  about  a  league  in  my 
ny  back  again  directly  towards  the  island,  but 
•boat  two  ies«Qes  more  towards  the  northward 
tbaa  the  eorrent  lay,  which  carried  me  away  at 
Jnt ;  so  thai  when  I  came  near  the  island,  I 
mad  myself  open  to  the  northern  shore  of  it. 


that  is  to  say,  the  other  end  of  the  island  oppo- 
site to  that  which  1  went  out  from. 

When  I  had  made  something  more  than  a 
league  of  way  by  the  help  of  this  current  or 
eddy,  I  found  it  was  spent,  and  saved  me  no 
farther.  However,  I  found  that  being  between 
the  two  great  currents,  viz.,  that  on  the  south 
side  which  had  hurried  me  away,  and  that  on 
the  north,  which  lay  about  two  leagues  on  the 
other  side ;  I  say,  between  these  two,  in  the  west 
of  the  island,  I  found  the  water  at  least  still  and 
running  no  way;  and  having  still  a  breeze  of 
wind  fair  for  me,  I  kept  on  steeling  directly  for 
the  island,  though  not  making  such  fresh  way  as 
I  did  before. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  being  then 
within  about  a  league  of  the  island,  I  found  the 
point  of  the  rocks  which  occasioned  this  distance 
stretching  out  as  is  described  before  to  the 
southwai^,  and,  casting  off  the  current  more 
southwardly,  had  of  course  made  another  eddy 
to  the  north.  However,  having  a  fresh  gale,  I 
stretched  across  this  eddy,  slanting  north-west, 
and  in  about  an  hour  came  within  about  a  mile 
of  the  shore,  where,  it  being  smooth  water,  I 
soon  got  to  land. 

When  I  was  on  shore,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
gave  God  thanks  for  my  deliverance,  resolving  to 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  my  deliverance  by  my 
boat ;  and  refreshing  myself  with  such  things  as 
I  had,  I  brought  my  boat  close  to  the  shore,  in  a 
little  cove  that  I  had  espied  under  some  trees, 
and  laid  me  down  to  sleep,  being  quite  spent  with 
the  labour  and  fatigue  of  the  voyage. 

I  was  now  at  a  great  loss  which  way  to  get 
home  with  my  boat ;  I  had  ran  so  much  hazard, 
and  knew  too  much  the  case  to  think  of  attempt- 
ing it  by  the  way  1  went  out ;  and  what  might 
be  at  the  other  side  ( I  mean  the  west  side)  I 
knew  not,  nor  had  I  any  mind  to  run  any  more 
ventures ;  so  I  only  resolved  in  the  morning  to 
make  my  way  westward  along  the  shore,  and  to 
see  if  there  was  no  creek  where  I  might  lay  up 
my  frigate  in  safety,  so  as  to  have  her  again  if  I 
wanted  her.  In  about  three  miles,  or  there- 
abouts, coasting  the  shore,  I  came  to  a  very 
good  inlet  or  bay,  about  a  mile  over,  which 
narrowed  till  it  came  to  a  very  little  rivulet 
or  brook,  where  I  found  a  convenient  harbour 
for  my  boat,  and  where  she  lay  as  if  she 
had  been  in  a  little  dock  made  on  purpose  for 
her ;  here  I  put  in,  and  having  stowed  my  boat 
very  safe,  I  went  on  shore  to  look  about  me,  and 
see  where  I  was. 

1  soon  found  1  had  but  a  little  passed  by  the 
place  where  1  had  been  before  when  I  travelled 
on  foot  to  that  shore ;  so  taking  nothing  out  of 
my  boat  but  my  gun  and  umbrella,  for  it  was  ex- 
ceedmg  hot,  I  began  my  march :  the  way  was 
comfortable  enough  after  such  a  voyage  as  I  had 
been  upon,  and  I  reached  my  old  bower  in  the 
evening,  where  I  found  everything  standing  as  I 
left  it ;  for  I  always  kept  it  in  good  order,  being, 
as  I  said  before,  my  country-house. 

I  got  over  the  fence,  and  laid  me  down  in  the 
shade  to  rest  my  limbs,  for  I  was  very  weary, 
and  fell  asleep;  but  judge  you,  if  you  can,  that 
read  my  story,  what  a  surprise  I  must  be  in 
when  I  was  awaked  out  of  my  sleep  by  a  voice 
calling  me  by  my  name  several  times,  **  Robin, 
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Robin,  Robin  Crusoe,  poor  Robin  Crusoe! 
Where  ore  you,  Robin  Crusoe?  Where  are 
you  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?" 

I  was  so  dead  asleep  at  first,  bein^  fatigued 
with  rowing,  or  paddling,  as  it  is  called,  the 
first  part  ^  the  day,  and  walking  the  latter 
part,  that  I  did  not  awalie  thoroughly;  and 
dozing  between  sleeping  and  waking,  thought  I 
dreamed  that  somebody  spoke  to  me ;  but  as 
the  voice  continued  to  repeat  **  Robin  Crusoe, 
Robin  Crusoe,"  at  last  I  began  to  awake  more 
perfectly,  and  was  at  first  dreadfully  frighted,  and 
started  up  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  but  no 
sooner  were  my  eyes  open,  but  1  saw  my  pol 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  hedge,  and  immediately 
knew  that  |this  was  he  that  spoke  to  me«  for 
just  in  such  bemoaning  language  I  had  used  to 
talk  to  him  and  teach  him ;  and  he  had  learned 
it  so  perfectly,  that  he  would  sit  upon  my  finger 
and  lay  his  bill  close  to  my  face,  and  cry,  **  Poor 
Robin  Crusoe!  Where  are  you?  Where  have 
you  been?  How  came  you  here?**  and  such 
things  as  I  had  taught  him. 

Ilowever,  even  though  I  knew  it  was  the  par- 
rot, and  that  indeed  it  could  be  nobody  else,  it 
was  a  good  while  before  I  could  compose  myself. 
First,  I  was  amazed  how  the  creature  got 
thither,  and  then  how  he  should  just  keep  about 
the  place,  and  nowhere  else :  but  as  1  was  well 
satisfied  it  could  be  nobody  but  honest  pol,  I  got 
it  over ;  and  holding  out  my  hand,  and  calling 
him  by  his  name,  *'  pol,*'  the  sociable  creature 
came  to  me,  and  sat  upon  my  thumb,  as  he  used 
to  do  and  continued  talking  to  me,  **  Poor  Robin 
Crusoe,"  and  "how  did  I  come  here?**  and 
**  where  had  I  been  ? '  just  as  if  he  'had  been 
overjoyed  to  see  me  again ;  and  so  I  carried  him 
home  along  with  me. 

I  had  now  had  enough  of  rambling  to  sea  for 
some  time,  and  had  enough  to  do  for  many  days 
to  sit  still,  and  reflect  upon  the  danger  I  had  been 
in  :  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  my 
boat  again  on  my  side  of  the  island,  but  I  knew 
not  how  it  was  practicable  to  get  it  about :  as  to 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  I  had  gone 
round,  I  knew  well  enough  there  was  no  ven- 
turing that  way ;  my  very  heart  would  shrink, 
and  my  very  blood  run  chill,  but  to  think  of  it : 
and  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  1  did  not 
know  how  it  might  be  there ;  but  supposing  the 
current  ran  with  the  same  force  against  the 
shore  at  the  east  as  it  passed  by  it  on  the  other, 
I  mighf  run  the  same  risk  of  being  driven  down 
the  stream,  and  c^frried  by  the  island,  as  I  had 
been  before  of  being  carried  away  from  it ;  so  with 
these  thoughts  I  contented  myself  to  be  without 
any  boat,  though  it  had  been  the  product  of  so 
many  months*  labour  to  make  it,  and  so  many 
more  to  get  into  the  sea. 

In  this  government  of  my  temper  I  remained 
near  a  year,  lived  a  very  sedate  retired  life,  as 
you  may  well  suppose,  and  my  thoughts  being 
very  much  composed  as  to  my  condition, 
and  fully  comforted  in  resigning  myself  to  the 
dispositions  of  Providence,  I  thought  I  lived 
really  very  happily  in  all  things  except  that  of 
society. 

I  improved  myself  in  this  time  in  all  the  me- 
chanic exercises  which  my  necessities  put  me 
upon  applying  myself  to ;   and  I  believe  could, 


upon  occasion,  have  made  a  very  good  carpen- 
ter, especially  considering  how  few  tools  I  had. 
Besides  this,  I  arrived  at  an  unexpected  per- 
fection in  my  earthenware,  and  contrived  well 
enough  to  make  them  with  a  wheel,  which  I 
found  infinitely  easier  and  better,  because  1 
made  things  round  and  sbapeable,  which  before 
were  filthy  thmgs  indeed  to  look  on.  But  1 
think  I  never  was  more  vain  of  my  own  per 
formance,  or  more  joyful  for  anything  1  fonod 
out,  than  for  my  being  able  to  make  a  tobacco- 
pipe;  and  though  it  was  a  very  ug^y  dumty 
thing  when  it  was  done,  and  only  burnt  red  like 
other  earthenware,  yet,  as  it  was  hard  and  firm, 
and  would  draw  the  smoke,  1  was  exceedingly 
comforted  with  it,  for  I  had  been  always  nsed  to 
smoke,  and  there  were  pipes  in  the  ^ip,  but  1 
forgot  them  at  first,  not  knowing  there  was  to* 
bacco  in  the  island,  and  afterward  when  1 
searched  the  ship  again,  I  could  not  come  at 
any  pipes  at  all. 

In  my  wickerware  I  also  Improved  much,  sad 
made  abundance  of  necessary  baskets,  as  well  as 
my  invention  showed  me,  though  not  very  band- 
some,  yet  convenient  for  my  laying  things  up  io 
or  fetching  things  home  in.  For  example,  if  I 
killed  a  goat  abroad,  I  could  hang  it  up  io  a 
tree,  flay  it,  and  dress  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces, 
and  bring  it  home  in  a  basket ;  and  the  like  bj 
a  turtle,  I  could  cut  It  up,  take  out  the  e^ 
and  a  piece  or  two  of  the  flesh,  which  was 
enough  for  me,  and  bring  them  home  in  a  basket, 
and  leave  the  rest  behind  me;  also  large  de«p 
baskets  were  my  receivers  for  my  com,  whi<*J 
always  rubbed  out  as  soon  at  it  was  dry  and 
cured,  and  kept  it  in  great  baskets  instead  of  > 
granary. 

1  began  now  to  perceive  my  powder  abated 
considerably ;  and  this  was  a  want  which  it  wm 
impossible  for  me  to  supply,  and  I  began  seri- 
ously to  consider  what  1  must  do  when  I  sbouU 
have  no  more  powder,  that  is  to  say,  bow  I 
should  do  to  kill  any  goats.  1  had,  as  I  ob- 
served, in  the  third  year  of  my  being  here,  kept  a 
young  kid  and  bred  her  tame ;  I  was  in  hop^*  ^' 
getting  an  he  kid,  but  I  could  not  by  aoy  meani 
bring  it  to  pass  till  my  kid  prew  an  old  goat,  and 
1  could  never  find  in  my  heart  to  kill  her  till 
she  died  at  last  of  mere  age. 

But  being  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  my  re- 
sidence, and,  as  I  have  said,  my  ammunitioo 
growing  low,  I  set  myself  to  study  some  art  to 
trap  and  snare  the  goats,  to  see  whether  1  com 
not  catch  some  of  them  alive ;  and  particolariy 
I  wanted  a  she  goat  great  with  young. 

To  this  purpose  I  made  snares  to  hamper 
them,  and  believe  they  were  more  than  once  taken 
in  them ;  but  my  tackle  was  not  good,  for  I  bad 
no  wire,  and  always  found  them  broken,  and  mj 
bait  devoured. 

At  length  I  resolved  to  try  a  pit-fall ;  so  Idug 
several  large  pits  in  the  earth,  in  places  where  1 
had  observed  the  goats  used  to  feed,  and  oyer 
these  pits  I  placed  hurdles  of  my  own  mskiDg 
too,  with  a  great  weight  upon  them ;  and  setew 
times  I  put  ears  of  barley  and  dry  riee  without 
setting  the  trap ;  and  I  could  easily  percei« 
that  the  goats  had  gone  in  and  eaten  up  the  coro, 
that  I  could  see  the  mark  of  their  feet;  « 
length  I  set  three  traps  in  one  night,  and  goio^ 
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the  neit  mornSDjf,  I  found  them  all  standing,  and 
yet  the  bait  eaten  and  gone :  this  was  very  dis- 
eooraging  ;  however,  I  altered  my  trap ;  and. 
Dot  to  trouble  you  with  narticularfl,  going  one 
morning  to  see  my  traps,  I  found  In  one  of  them 
a  Urge  old  he-goat,  and  in  one  of  the  other 
three  kids,  a  male  and  two  females. 

As  to  the  old  one,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
bim ;  he  was  so  fierce  I  durst  not  go  into  the  pit 
to  him ;  that  is  to  say,  to  go  about  to  bring  him 
away  alive,  which  was  what  I  wanted ;  I  could 
have  killed  him,  but  that  was  not  my  business, 
nor  would  it  answer  my  end ;  so  I  e*en  let  him 
oat,  and  he  ran  away  as  if  he  had  been  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits ;  but  I  did  not  then  know 
what  I  afterwards  learned,  that  hunger  would 
tame  a  lion  :  if  I  had  let  him  stay  there  three  or 
foor  days  without  food,  and  then  have  carried 
him  some  water  to  drink,  and  then  a  little  com, 
be  would  have  been  as  tame  as  one  of  the  kids  ; 
for  they  are  mighty  sagacious,  tractable  creatures, 
where  they  are  well  used. 

However,  for  the  present,  I  let  him  go,  know- 
mg  no  better  at  that  time;  then  1  went  to  three 
kidi,  and  taking  them  one  by  one'  I  tied  them 
with  itrings  together,  and  with  some  difficulty 
broQgfat  them  all  home. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  they  would  feed, 
bnt  throwing  them  some  sweet  corn,  it  tempted 
them,  and  they  began  to  be  tame ;  and  now  I 
foood,  that  if  I  expected  to  supply  myself  with 
foatVflesh  when  I  had  no  powder  or  shot  left, 
breeding  some  up  tame  was  my  only  way,  when 
perhaps  1  might  have  them  about  my  house  like 
a  flock  of  sheep. 

But  then  it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  I 
most  keep  the  tame  from  the  wild,  or  else  they 
would  always  run  wild  when  they  grew  up ;  and 
the  only  way  for  this  was  to  have  some  inclosed 
piece  of  ground,  well  fenced  either  with  hedge  or 
pale,  to  keep  them  up  so  effectually,  that  Uiose 
within  might  not  break  out,  or  those  without 
break  in. 

This  was  a  great  undertaking  for  one  pair  of 
hands ;  yet  as  I  saw  there  was  an  absolute  neces- 
Bty  of  doing  it,  my  first  piece  of  work  was  to 
find  out  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  viz.  where 
there  was  iikely  to  be  herbage  for  them  to  eat, 
water  for  them  to  drink,  and  cover  to  keep  them 
from  the  sun. 

Those  who  understand  such  indosures  will 
think  I  had  very  little  contrivance,  when  I  pitched 
Dpon  a  place  very  proper  for  all  these,  being  a 
plain  open  piece  of  meadow-land  or  savanna  (as 
our  people  call  it  in  the  western  colonies)  which 
bad  two  or  three  little  drills  of  fresh  water  in  it, 
and  at  one  end  was  very  woody  ;  I  say  they  will 
cmile  at  my  forecast  when  I  shall  tell  them  I 
began  my  Inclosing  of  this  piece  of  ground  in 
such  a  manner,  that  my  hedge  or  [fale  must  have 
been  at  least  two  miles  about ;  nor  was  the  mnd* 
oeas  of  it  so  great  as  to  the  compass,  for  if  it 
was  ten  miles  about,  I  was  like  to  have  time 
enough  to  do  it  in ;  but  I  did  not  consider  that  mv 
goats  would  be  as  wild  in  so  much  compass  as  if 
they  had  had  the  whole  island ;  and  I  should  have 
so  much  room  to  chace  them  In,  that  I  should 
never  catch  them. 

My  hedge  was  began  and  carried  on,  I  believe, 
about  fifty  yards,  when  this  thought  occurred  to 


me ;  so  I  presently  stopped  short,  and  for  the 
first  beginning  I  resolved  to  inclose  a  piece  of 
about  150  yards  in  length,  and  100  yards  in 
breadth,  which  as  it  would  maintain  as  many  as  I 
should  have  in  any  reasonable  time,  so,  as  my 
stock  increased,  I  oould  add  more  ground  to  my 
inclosure. 

This  was  acting  with  some  prudence,  and  I 
went  to  work  with  courage  ;  I  was  about  threo 
months  hedging  in  the  first  piece  ;  and  till  I  had 
done  it  I  tethered  the  three  kids  in  the  best  part 
of  it,  and  used  them  to  feed  as  near  me  as  pos- 
sible, to  make  them  familiar ;  and  very  often  I 
would  go  and  carry  them  some  ears  of  barley,  or 
an  handful  of  rice,  and  feed  them  out  of  mv 
hand :  so  that  after  my  inclosure  was  finished, 
and  I  let  them  loose,  they  would  follow  me  up 
and  down,  bleating  after  me  for  an  handftil  of 
com. 

This  answered  my  end,  and  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half  1  had  a  flock  of  about,  twelve  goats, 
kids  and  all ;  and  in  two  years  more  I  had  three 
and  forty,  besides  several  that  I  took  and  filled 
for  my  food  ;  and  after  that  I  enclosed  five  se- 
veral pieces  of  ground  to  feed  them  in,  with  little 
pens  to  drive  them  into,  to  take  them  as  I  want- 
ed  them,  and  gates  out  of  one  piece  of  ground 
into  another. 

fiut  this  was  not  all ;  for  now  I  not  only  had 
goat's  fiesh  to  feed|  on  when  1  pleased,  but  milk 
too,  a  thing  which  indeed  in  my  beginning  I  did 
not  so  much  as  think  of,  and  which,  when  it  came 
into  my  thoughts,  was  really  an  agreeable  siir- 
prise  ;  for  now  I  set  up  my  dairy,  and  had  some- 
times a  gallon  or  two  of  milk  in  a  day.  And  as 
nature,  who  gives  supplies  of  food  to  every  crea- 
ture, dictates  even  naturally  how  to  make  use  of 
it ;  so  I,  that  never  milked  a  cow,  much  less  a 
goat,  or  saw  butter  or  cheese  made,  very  readily 
and  handily,  though  after  a  great  many  essays 
and  misctirriages,  made  me  both  butter  and 
cheese  nt  last,  and  never  wanted  it  afterwards.  ^ 
How  mercifully  can  our  great  Creator  treat  his 
creatures,  even  in  those  conditions  in  which  they 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  in  destmction  1  How 
can  he  sweeten  the  bitterest  providences,  and 
give  us  cause  to  praise  him  for  dungeons  and 
prisons  I  What  a  table  was  here  spread  for  me 
in  a  wil  Jerness,  where  I  saw  nothing  at  first  but 
to  perish  for  hunger  1      ' 

It  would  have  made  a  stoic  smile  to  have  seen 
me  and  my  little  family  sit  down  to  dinner ;  there 
was  my  majesty,  the  prinoe  and  lord  of  the  whole 
island  ;  1  had  the  lives  of  All  my  subjects  at  ab- 
solute command  ;  I  could  hang,  draw,  give  life 
and  liberty,  and  take  it  away,  and  no  rebels 
among  all  my  subjects* 

Then  to  see  how  like  a  king  I  dined  too,  all 
alone,  attended  by  my  servants  1  Pol,  as  if  he 
had  been  my  favourite,  as  the  only  person  per- 
mitted to  talk  to  roe ;  my  dog,  which  was  now 
grown  very  old  and  crasy,  and  found  no  species 
to  multiply  his  kind  upon,  sat  always  at  my  right 
hand ;  and  two  cats,  one  on  one  side  the  table, 
and  one  on  the  other,  expecting  now  and  then  a 
bit  from  my  hand,  as  a  mark  of  special  favour. 

But  these  were  not  the  two  cats  which  I 
brought  on  shore  at  first,  for  they  were  both  of 
them  dead,  and  had  been  interred  near  my  habi- 
tation by  my  own  hands ;  but  one  of  them  having 
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multiplied  by  I  know  not  what  kind  of  creature, 
these  were  two  which  I  preserved  tame,  whereas 
the  rest  ran  wild  into  the  woods,  and  became  in. 
deed  troublesome  to  me  at  last :  for  they  would 
often  come  into  my  house,  and  plunder  me  too,  till 
at' last  I  was  obliged  to  shoot  them,  and  did  kill  a 
great  roanr.  At  length  they  left  me  with  this 
attendance',  and  in  this  plentiful  manner  I  lived ; 
neither  could  I  be  said  to  want  anything  but 
society,  and  of  that,  in  some  time  after  this,  I 
was  like  to  have  too  much. 

I  was  something  impatient,  as  I  had  observed, 
to  have  the  use  of  my  boat,  though  very  loth  to 
run  any  more  hazard ;  and  therefore  sometimes 
I  sat  contriving  ways  to  get  her  about  the  island, 
and  at  other  times  I  sat  myself  down  contented 
enough  without  her.  But  I  had  a  strange  unea- 
siness in  my  mind  to  go  down  to  the  point  of  the 
island,  where,  as  I  have  said  in  my  last  ramble,  I 
went  up  the  hill  to  see  how  the  shore  lay,  and 
how  the  current  set,  that  I  might  see  what  I  had 
to  do.  This  inclination  increased  upon  me  every 
day,  and  at  length  I  resolved  to  travel  thither  by 
land,  and  following  the  edge  of  the  shore,  I  did 
so ;  out  had  any  one  in  England  been  to  meet 
such  a  man  as  1  was,  it  must  either  have  frighted 
them,  or  raised  a  great  deal  of  laughter ;  and  as 
I  frequently  stood  still  to  look  at  myself,  I  could 
not  but  smile  at  the  notion  of  my  travelling 
through  Yorkshire  with  such  an  equipage,  and  in 
such  a  dress.  Be  pleased  to  take  a  sketch  of  my 
figure  as  follows : 

I  had  a  great  high  shapeless  cap,  made  of 
goat's  skin,  with  a  flap  hanging  down  behind,  as 
well  to  keep  the  sun  from  me  as  to  shoot  the  rain 
otr  from  running  into  my  neck,  nothing  being  so 
hurtful  in  these  climates  as  the  rain  upon  the 
fleih  under  the  clothes. 

I  had  a  short  jacket  of  goat's  skin,  the  skirts 
coming  down  to  about  the  middle  of  my  thighs ; 
and  a  pair  of  open-kneed  breeches  of  the  same : 
the  breeches  were  made  of  a  skin  of  an  old  he- 
goat,  whose  hair  hung  down  such  a  length  on 
either  side,  that,  like  pantaloons,  it  reached  to 
the  middle  of  my  legs.  Stockings  and  shoes  I 
had  none,  but  1  had  made  me  a  pair  of  something, 
I  scarce  knew  what  to  call  them,  like  buskins,  to 
flap  over  mv  legs,  and  lace  on  either  side  like 
spatterdashes  but  of  a  most  barbarous  shape,  as 
indeed  were  all  the  nut  of  my  clothes. 

I  had  on  a  broafi  belt  of  goat*s  skin  dried, 
which  I  drew  together  with  two  thongs  of  the 
same,  instead  of  buckles,  and  in  a  kind  of  a  frog 
on  either  side ;  off  this,  instead  of  a  sword  and 
dagger,  hung  a  little  saw  and  a  hatchet,  one  on 
one  side,  one  on  the  other.  I  had  another  belt 
not  so  broad,  and  fastened  in  the  same  manner, 
which  hung  over  my  shoulder ;  and  at  the  end  of 
it,  under  my  left  arm,  hung  two  pouches,  both 
made  of  goat's  skin  too,  in  one  of  which  hung  my 
powder,  in  the  other  my  shot ;  at  my  back  I  car- 
ried my  basket,  on  my  shoulder  my  gun,  and 
over  mv  head  a  great  clumsy,  ugly  goat's  skin 
umbrella,  but  which,  after  all,  was  the  most 
necessary  thing  I  had  about  me,  next  to  my  gun ; 
as  for  my  face,  the  colour  of  it  was  really  not  so 
mulatto>l!ke  as  one  might  expect  from  a  man  not 
at  all  careful  of  it,  and  living  within  nine  or  ten 
degrees  of  the  equinox.  My  beard  I  bad  once 
suffered  to  grow  tiQ  it  was  aboat  a  quarter  of  a 


yard  long,  but  as  I  had  both  scissors  and  razon 
sufficient,  I  had  cut  it  pretty  short,  except  what 
grew  on  my  upper  Up,  which  I  had  trimmed  ioto 
a  large  pair  of  Mahometan  whiskers,  such  as  I 
had  seen  worn  by  some  Turks  whom  I  saw 
at  Sallee,  for  the  Moors  did  not  wear  such, 
though  the  Turks  did ;  of  these  mustachios,  or 
whiskers,  I  will  not  say  they  were  long  enough 
to  hang  ray  hat  upon  them,  but  they  were  of 
length  and  shape  monstrous  enough,  and  such  as 
in  England  would  have  passed  for  frightful. 

But  all  this  is  by  the  bye ;  for  as  to  my  figure, 
I  had  60  few  to  observe  mc,  that  it  was  of  no 
manner  of  consequence,  so  I  say  no  more  to  that 
part;  in  this  kind  of  figure  I  went  my  new 
journey,  and  was  out  five  or  six  days.  I  tra- 
velled first  along  the  sea- shore,  directly  to  tbe 
place  where  I  first  brought  my  boat  to  an  anchor, 
to  get  up  upon  the  rocks,  and  having  no  boat 
now  to  take  care  of,  I  went  over  the  land  a 
nearer  way  to  the  same  height  that  I  was  upon 
before,  when  looking  forward  to  the  point  of  the 
rock  which  lay  out,  and  which  I  was  to  double 
with  my  boat,  as  I  said  above,  1  was  surprised  to 
see  the  sea  all  smooth  and  quiet,  no  rippling,  no 
motion,  no  current,  any  more  there  than  in  other 
places. 

I  was  at  a  strange  loss  to  understand  this,  and 
resolved  to  spend  some  time  in  the  observing  of 
it,  to  see  if  nothing  from  the  sets  of  the  tide  had 
occasioned  it;  but  I  was  presently  convinced 
how  it  was,  viz.,  that  the  tide  of  ebb  setting  from 
the  west,  and  joining  with  the  current  of  waters 
from  some  great  river  on  the  shore,  must  be  the 
occasion  of  this  current,  and  that  according  as 
the  wind  blew  more  forcible  from  the  west  or 
from  the  north,  this  current  came  near,  or  went 
farther  from  the  shore ;  for,  waiting  thereabouts 
till  evening,  I  went  up  to  the  rock  again,  and 
then  the  tide  of  ebb  being  made,  I  plainly  saw 
the  current  again  as  before,  only  that  it  ran 
farther  off,  being  near  half  a  league  from  the 
shore ;  whereas  in  my  case  it  set  close  upon  the  , 
shore,  and  hurried  me  in  my  canoo  along  with  it, 
which  at  another  time  it  would  not  have  done,     i 

This  observation  convinced  mc  that  I  had  | 
nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  ebbing  and  the  { 
flowing  of  the  tide,  and  I  might  very  easily  bring  j 
my  boat  about  the  island  again ;  but  when  I : 
began  to  think  of  putting  it  in  practice,  I  bad  | 
such  a  terror  upon  my  spirits  at  the  remembiance  i 
of  the  danger  I  had  been  in,  that  I  could  not 
think  of  it  again  with  any  patience ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  took  up  another  resolution,  whidi ; 
was  more  safe,  though  more  laborious,  and  this  | 
was,  that  I  would  build,  or  rather  moke  mc, ; 
another  periagua,  or  canoe,  and  so  have  one  for . 
one  side  of  the  island,  and  one  for  the  other.     -  r 

You  are  to  understand  that  now  I  bad,  as  I  ; 
may  call  it,  two  plantations  in  the  island;  one  j 
my  little  fortification  or  tent,  with  the  wall  about  , 
it  under  the  rock,  with  the  cave  behind  roe,  I 
which  by  this  time  I  had  enlarged  into  several  . 
apartments  or  caves,  one  within  another. ,  One  j 
of  these,  which  was  the  driest  and  largest,  and  ; 
had  a  door  out  beyond  my  wall  or  fortification, 
that  is  to  say,  beyond  whore  my  wall  joined  to 
the  rock,  was  all  filled  up  with  large  earthen 
pots,  of  which  1  have  given  an  account,  and  with 
fourteen  or  fifteen  great  baskets,  which  would 
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bold  fir«  or  six  bushels  each,  where  I  laid  up  my 
stores  of  provision,  especially  my  com,  some  in 
the  ear  cut  off  short  from  the 'straw,  and  the 
other  nibbed  out  with  my  hands. 

As  for  my  wall,  made  as  before,  with  long 
stakes  or  piles,  these  piles  grew  all  like  trees, 
sad  were  by  this  time  grown  so  big,  and  spread 
so  very  much,  that  there  was  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance, to  any  one*s  view,  of  any  habitation 
behind  them. 

Near  this  dwelling  of  mine,  but  a  little  farther 
within  the  land,  and  upon  lower  ground,  lay  my 
two  pieces  of  com  ground ;  which  I  kept  duly 
cultivated  and  sowed,  and  which  duly  yielded  me 
their  harvest  in  Its  season :  and  whenever  I  had 
occasion  for  more  com,  I  had  more  land  adjoin- 
ing as  fit  as  that. 

Besides  this,  I  had  my  country  seat,  and  I  had 
now  a  tolerable  plantation  there  also ;  /or  6rst, 
I  bad  my  little  bower,  as  I  called  it,  which  I  kept 
in  repair ;  that  is  to  say,  I  kept  the  hedge  which 
circled  it  in  constantly  fitted  up  to  its  usual 
height,  the  ladder  standing  always  in  the  inside :. 
I  kept  the  trees,  which  at  first  were  no  more  than 
my  stakes,  but  were  now  grown  very  firai  and 
tall,  I  kept  them  always  so  cut,  that  they  might 
spread  and  grow  thick  and  wild,  and  make  the 
more  agreeable  shade,  which  they  did  effectually 
to  my  mind.  In  the  middle  of  this  I  had  mv 
tent  alwaya  standing,  being  a  piece  of  a  sail 
I  spread  over  poles  set  up  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  never  wanted  any  repair  or  renewing; 
snd  under  this  I  had  made  me  a  squab  or  couch, 
with  the  skins  of  the  creatures  I  had  killed,  and 
with  other  soft  things,  and  a  blanket  laid  on  them, 
soeh  as  belonged  to  our  sea  bedding  which  I  had 
saved,  and  a  great  watch-coat  to  cover  me ;  and 
here,  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  be  absent  from 
my  chief  seat,  I  took  up  my  country  habitation. 

Adjoining  to  this  I  had  my  enclosures  for  my 
cattle,  that  is  to  say,  my  goats ;  and  as  I  had 
tsken  an  incaonceivable  deal  of  pains  to  fence  and 
enclose  this  ground,  I  was  so  uneasv  to  see  it 
kept  entire,  lest  the  goats  shoukl  break  through, 
I  that  I  never  left  off  till  with  infinite  labour  I  had 
stock  the  oataide  of  the  hedge  so  full  of  small 
stakes,  and  so  near  to  one  another,  that  it  was 
rather  a  pale  than  an  hedge,  and  there  was  scarce 
room  to  pot  a  hand  through  between  them,  which 
afterwards,  when  those  stakes  grew,  as  they  all 
did  in  the  next  lainy  season,  made  the  indosure 
Strang  like  a  wall,  indeed  stronger  than  anv  wall. 

Hits  will  testify  for  me  that  I  was  not  idle,  and 
that  I  spared  no  pains  to  bring  to  pass  whatever 
appeared  necessa^  for  my  comfortable  support; 
for  1  considered  the  keeping  up  a  breed  of  tame 
creatures  thus  at  my  hand,  would  be  a  living 
magaslne  of  flesh,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  for 
me  as  long  as  I  lived  in  the  placed  if  it  were  to 
be  fortv  years;  and  that  keeping  them  in  my 
reach  depended  entirely  upon  my  perfecting  my 
oelesures  to  such  a  degree,  that  1  might  be  sure 
of  keeping  them  together;  which  by  thb  method 
indeed  1  so  effectually  secured,  that  when  these 
little  stakes  began  to  grow,  I  had  planted  them 
so  very  thick,  1  was  forced  to  pull  some  of  them 
op  again. 

In  this  pface  also  I  had  my  grapes  growing, 
which  I  principally  depended  on  for  my  winter 
store  of  raisins,  and  which  I  never  failed  to  pre- 


serve very  carefully,  as  the  best  and  most  agree- 
able dainty  of  my  whole  diet ;  and  indeed  they 
were  not  agreeable  only,  but  physical,  wholesome, 
nourishing  end  refreshing  to  the  last  degree. 

As  this  was  also  about  half  way  between  my 
other  habitation  and  the  place  where  I  had  laid 
up  my  boat,  I  generally  stayed  and  lay  here  in  my 
way  thither ;  for  I  used  frequently  to  visit  my 
boat,  and  I  kept  all  things  about  or  belonging  to 
her  in  very  good  order ;  sometimes  I  went  out 
in  her  to  divert  myself,  but  no  more  hazardous 
voyages  would  I  go,  nor  scarce  ever  above  ^ 
stone's  cast  or  two  from  the  shore,  I  was  so  ap- 
prehensive of  being  hurried  out  of  my  knowledge 
again  by  the  currents  or  winds,  or  any  other  acci- 
dent ;  but  now  I  come  to  a  new  scene  of  my  life. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards 
my  boat,  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  with  the 
print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the  shore,  which 
was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand ;  I  stood 
like  one  thunder-struck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an 
apparition ;  I  listened,  I  looked  round  me,  I 
could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  anything ;  I  went 
up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look  farther ;  I  went  up 
the  shore,  and  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one, 
I  could  see  no  other  impression  but  that  one ;  I 
went  to  it  again  to  see  if  there  were  any  more, 
and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  fimcy ;  but 
there  was  no  room  for  that,  for  there  was  exactly 
the  very  print  of  a  foot,  toes,  heel,  and  every 
part  of  a  foot ;  how  it  came  thither  I  knew  not, 
nor  could  in  the  least  imagine.  But  after  innu- 
merable  fluttering  thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly 
confused  and  out  of  myself,  I  came  home  to  my 
fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground 
I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  looking 
behind  me  at  every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking 
every  bush  and  tree,  and  fancying  every  stump 
at  a  distance  to  be  a  man ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
describe  how  many  various  shapes  an  affrighted 
imagination  represented  things  to  me  in ;  how 
many  wild  ideas  were  formed  every  moment  In 
my  fancy,  and  what  strange  unaccountable 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

"When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I 
called  it  ever  after  this,  I  fled  into  it  like  one 
pursued ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the  ladder,  as 
first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock, 
which  I  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember ;  for 
never  frighted  hare  fled  to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth, 
with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this  retreat 

I  had  no  sleep  that  night ;  the  farther  1  was 
from  the  occasion  of  my  fright,  the  greater  my 
apprehensions  were;  which  is  something  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  such  things,  and  especially 
to  the  usual  practice  of  all  creatures  in  fear :  but 
1  was  so  embarrassed  with  my  own  frightful  ideas 
of  the  thing,  that  I  formed  nothing  but  dismul 
imaginations  to  myself,  even  though  1  was  now 
a  great  way  off  it.  Sometimes  1  fancied  it  niu«t 
be  the  devil ;  and  reason  joined  in  with  me  upon 
this  supposition,  for  how  should  any  other  thing 
in  human  shape  come  into  the  place  ?  Where 
was  the  vessel  that  brought  them  ?  What  marks 
were  there  of  any  other  footsteps  ?  And  how 
was  it  possible  a  man  should  come  there  ?  But 
then  to  think  that  Satan  should  take  human 
shape  upon  him  in  such  a  place,  where  there 
could  be  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it,  but  to 
leave  the  print  of  his  foot  behind  him,  and  that 
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even  for  no  purpose  too  (for  he  could  not  be 
sure  I  should  see  it),  thin  was  an  amazement  the 
other  way;  I  considered  that  the  devil  might 
have  found  out  abundance  of  other  ways  to  have 
terrified  me,  than  this  of  the  single  print  of  a 
foot ;  that  as  I  lived  quite  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  he  would  never  have  been  so  simple 
to  leave  a  mark  in  a  place  where  it  was  ten 
thousand  to  one  whether  I  should  ever  see  it  or 
not,  and  in  the  sand  too,  which  the  first  surge 
of  the  sea  upon  an  high  wind  would  have  defaced 
entirely;  all  this  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
thing  iteelf,  and  with  all  notions  we  usually  en- 
tertain of  the  subtlety  of  the  devil. 

Abundance  of  such  things  as  these  assisted  to 
argue  me  out  of  ail  apprehensions  of  its  being  the 
devil ;  and  I  presently  concluded  that  it  must 
be  some  more  dangerous  creature  ;  viz.,  that  it 
must  be  some  of  the  savages  of  the  main  land 
over  against  me,  who  had  wandered  out  to  sea  in 
their  canoes,  and,  either  driven  by  the  currents 
or  by  contrary  winds,  had  made  the  island,  and 
had  been  on  shore,  but  were  gone  away  again 
to  sea,  being  as  loth,  perhaps,  to  have  stayed  in 
this  desolate  island  as  I  would  have  been  to  have 
had  them. 

While  these  reflections  were  rolling  upon  my 
mind,  I  was  very  thankful  in  my  thought  that 
I  was  so  happv  as  not  to  be  thereabouts  at  that 
time,  or  that  they  did  not  see  my  boat,  by  which 
they  would  have  concluded  that  some  inhabitants 
bad  been  in  the  place,  and  perhaps  have  searched 
farther  for  me;  then  terrible  thoughts  racked 
my  imagination  about  their  having  found  my 
boat,  and  that  there  were  people  here  s  and  that 
if  so,  I  should  cerUinly  have  them  come  again 
in  greater  numbers  and  devour  me ;  that  if  it 
should  happen  so  that  they  should  not  find  me,  yet 
they  would  find  my  indosure»  destroy  all  my  com, 
carry  away  all  my  stock  of  tame  goats,  and  1 
should  perish  at  last  for  mere  want. 

Thus  my  fear  banished  ail  my  religious  hope ; 
all  that  former  confidence  in  God,  which  was 
founded  upon  such  wonderful  experience  as  I 
had  had  of  his  goodness,  now  vanished ;  as  if  he 
that  had  fed  me  by  miracle  hitherto,  could  not 
preserve  by  his  power  the  provision  which  he 
had  made  for  me  by  his  goodness.  I  reproached 
myself  with  my  uneasineBs,  that  I  would  not  sow 
any  more  com  one  year  than  would  just  serve 
me  till  the  next  season,  as  if  no  accident  could 
'  intervene  to  prevent  my  ei^oying  the  crop  that 
'  was  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  I  thought  so  just 
a  reproof,  that  I  resolved  for  the  future  to  have 
iwo  or  three  years  corn  beforehand,  so  that  what- 
ever  might  come,  I  might  not  perish  for  want  of 
bread. 
'  How  strange  a  cheqner-work  of  Providence  is 
the  life  of  man,  and  by  what  secret  differing 
springs  are  the  affections  hurried  about,  as  dif- 
fering circumstances  present  I  To-day  we  love 
what  to-morrow  we  hate ;  to-day  we  seek  what 
to-morrow  we  shun ;  to-day  we  desire  what  to- 
morrow we  fear,  nay,  even  tremble  at  the  appro- 
hensions  of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this 
time  in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable,  for  I» 
whose  only  afDiction  was,  that  I  seemed  ba^ 
ttishcd  from  human  society,  that  I  was  alone, 
circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off 
from  mankind»  aad  condemned  to  what  1  call  a 


silent  life ;  that  1  was  as  one  whom  heaven  thought 
not  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  living 
or  to  appear  among  the  rest  of  his  creatures ; 
that  to  have  seen  one  of  my  own  species  would 
have  seemed  to  me  a  raising  me  from  death  to 
life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  heaven  itself 
next  to  the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could 
bestow ;  I  say,  that  I  should  now  tremble  at  the 
very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man,  and  was 
ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  at  but  the  shadow 
or  silent  appearance  of  a  man's  having  set  his 
foot  on  the  island. 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life,  and  it 
afforded  me  a  great  many  curious  speculations 
afterwards  when  I  had  a  little  recovered  my  first 
surprise ;  I  considered  that  this  was  the  sUtion 
of  life  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of 
God  had  determined  for  me ;  that  as  I  could 
not  foresee  what  the  ends  <^  divine  wisdom 
might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his 
sovereignty,  who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an 
undoubted  right  by  creation  to  govern  and  dis- 
pose of  me  absolutely  as  he  thought  fit,  and  who, 
as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  offended  him,  had 
likewise  a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  whst 
punishment  he  thought  fit,  and  that  it  wu  my 
part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation  because  1 
had  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected  that  God,  who  was  not  only 
righteous  but  omnipotent,  as  he  had  thonghc  fit 
thus  to  punish  and  aflUct  me,  so  be  was  able  to 
•  deliver  me ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it, 
it  was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself  i 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  his  will ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope  hi  bin, 
pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates 
and  directions  of  his  daily  providence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days, 
nay,  1  may  say,  weeks  and  montha;  and  one 
particular  effect  of  my  cogitations  on  this  occa- 
sion I  cannot  omit,  vii;,  one  morning  early  lyug 
in  my  bed,  and  filled  with  thoixgbts  about  my 
danger  from  the  appearance  of  savages,  I  found 
it  discomposed  me  very  much,  upon  which  those 
words  of  the  scripture  came  into  my  thoughts, 
**  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shatt  glorify  me.** 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed, 
my  heart  was  not  only  comforted,  but  I  wss 
guided  and  encouraged  to  pray  earnestly  to  God 
for  deliverance.  When  1  had  done  praying,  I 
took  up  my  bible,  and  opening  it  to  read,  the 
firftt  words  that  presented  to  me  were,  **  Wait 
on  the  Lord,  and  be  of  good  cheer,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thy  heart :  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave 
me,  and  in  return  i  thankfully  laid  down  the 
book,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  least  not  on  that 
occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehen- 
sions, and  reflections,  it  came  into  my  thoughts 
I  one  day  that  all  this  might  be  a  mere  chimera 
of  my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print 
of  my  own  foot  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my 
boat.  This  cheered  me  up  a  little  too,  and  I 
began  to  persuade  myself  it  was  all  a  delusion, 
that  it  was  nothing  else  but  mv  own  foot,  and 
why  might  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat  as 
well  as  I  was  going  that  wav  to  Uie  boat?  Again,  I 
considered  also  that  I  could  by  no  mcBBs  tall  kf 
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certain  when  1  had  trod  and  whera  I  had  not, 
aod  that  if  at  last  this  was  only  the  print  of  my 
own  foot,  I  had  played  the  part  of  those  fools 
who  strive  to  mate  stories  of  spectres  and  appa- 
ritions, and  then  are  themselves  frighted  at  them 
more  than  anybody  else. 

Now  1  began  to  take  courage  and  to  peep 
abroad  again,  for  1  had  not  stirred  out  of  my 
cattle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  thot  I  began 
to  starve  for  provision,  for  1  had  little  or  nothing 
within  doors  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water. 
Then  I  knew  that  my  goats  wanted  to  be  milked 
too,  which  usually  was  my  evening  diversion,  and 
the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pain  and  incon- 
Teoienee  for  want  of  it;  and,  indeed,  it  almost 
spoiled  some  of  them,  and  almost  dried  up  their 
milk. 

Heartening  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief 
that  this  was  nothing  but  the  print  of  one  of  my 
own  feet  (and  so  I  might  be  truly  said  to  start  at 
my  own  shadow),  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
went  to  my  country  house  to  milk  my  flock ; 
but  to  see  with  what  fear  I  went  forward,  how 
often  I  looked  behind  me,  how  I  was  ready  every 
now  and  then  to  lay  down  my  baaket  and  run 
for  my  life,  it  would  have  made  any  ooe  have 
thought  I  was  haunted  with  an  evil  conscience, 
or  that  I  had  been  lately  most  terribly  frighted, 
aod  w  indeed  I  had. 

However  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three 
days,  and  having  seen  nothfaag,  I  began  to  be  a 
little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was  really  no- 
thing in  it  hut  my  own  imsgination ;  but  I  could 
not  persuade  myself  fully  of  this  till  I  should  go 
down  to  the  shore  again  and  see  this  print  of  a 
foot,  and  measure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if  there 
wu  any  sinoiiitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be 
aisnred  it  was  my  own  foot.  But  when  1  came 
to  the  place  first,  it  appeared  evidently  to  me 
that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat  I  could  not  possi- 
bly be  on  abore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Se- 
condly, when  I  came  to  measure  the  mark  with 
my  own  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so  laiige  by  a 
great  desJ.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head 
with  new  imaginations,  and  gave  me  the  vapours 
again  to  the  highest  degree,  so  that  I  shook  with 
cold  like  one  in  an  ague,  and  1  weot  home  again, 
filled  with  the  belief  that  some  man  or  men  had 
been  on  shore  there,  or,  in  shortt  that  the  island 
was  bhabitcd,  and  I  might  be  surprised  before 
I  wu  aware ;  and  what  course  to  take  for  my 
iecnrity  I  knew  not. 

0  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men  take  when 
pMMssed  with  fear  1  It  deprives  them  of  the 
me  of  those  means  which  reason  ofiers  for  their 
reliel  The  first  thing  I  propoied  to  myself  was, 
to  throw  down  my  inelosures,  and  turn  all  my 
tame  cattle  wild  into  the  woods,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  find  them,  and  then  frequent  the 
island  in  pnMpect  of  the  same  or  the  like  booty ; 
then  to  the  simple  thmg  of  digging  up  my  two 
oom-fidds,  that  they  n^ght  not  find  such  a  grain 
there,  and  stiB  be  prompted  to  frequent  the 
iiland;  then  to  demolish  my  bower  and  tent, 
that  they  might  not  see  any  vestiges  of  my  ha* 
Mtation,  and  be  prompted  to  look  farther,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  persons  inhabiting. 

These  were  the  subjects  of  the  first  night's 
cogitation  after  I  was  come  home  agafai,  while 
the  apprehensioiis  which  had  so  overnm  m^ 


mind  were  fresh  upon  me,  and  my  head  was  fiill 
of  vapours,  as  above.  Thus  fear  of  danger  is 
ten  thousand  times  more  terrifying  than  danger 
itself  when  apparent  to  the  eyes,  and  we  find 
the  burden  of  ansiety  greater  by  much  than  the 
evil  which  we  are  ansious  about;  but,  which 
was  worse  than  all  this,  I  had  not  that  relief  in 
this  trouble  from  the  resignation  I  used  to  prac- 
tise that  I  hoped  to  have*  I  looked,  1  thought, 
like  Saul,  who  complained  not  only  that  the 
Philistines  were  uoon  him,  but  that  God  had 
forsaken  him,  for  1  di4  not  now  take  due  ways 
to  compose  my  mind,  by  crying  to  God  in  my 
distress,  and  resting  upon  his  providence,  as  I 
had  done  before,  for  my  defence  and  deliverance, 
which  if  I  had  done,  I  had,  at  least,  been  more 
cheerfully  supported  under  this  new  surprise, 
and  perhaps  carried  through  it  with  more  reso- 
lution. 

This  confusion  of  my  thoughts  kept  me 
waking  all  night,  but  in  the  morning  I  fell 
asleep,  and  having  by  the  amusement  of  my 
mind  been,  as  it  were,  tired,  and  my  spirits  ex- 
hausted, 1  slept  very  soundly,  and  awaked  much 
better  composed  than  I  had  ever  been  before. 
And  now  I  began  to  think  sedately ;  and,  upon 
the  utmost  debate  with  myself,  I  concluded 
that  this  island,  which  was  so  exceeding  plea- 
sant, fruitful,  and  no  farther  from  the  main 
land  than  as  1  had  seen,  was  not  so  entirely 
abandoned  as  I  might  imagine.  That  although 
there  were  no  stated  inhabitants  who  lived  on 
the  spot,  yet  that  there  might  sometimes  come 
boats  off  from  the  shore,  who  either  with  design, 
or  perhaps  never  but  when  they  were  driven  by 
cross  winds,  might  come  to  this  place. 

That  I  had  lived  here  fifteen  years  now,  and 
had  not  met  with  the  least  shadow  or  figure  of 
any  people  before,  and  that  if  at  any  time  they ' 
should  be  driven  here,  it  was  probable  they  went 
away  again  as  soon  as  ever  they  could,  seeing 
they  had  never  thought  fit  to  fix  there  upon  any 
occasion  to  this  time. 

That  the  most  I  could  »uggest  any  danger 
from  was,  from  any  such  casual  accidental  land- 
ing of  strasgling  people  from  the  main,  who,  as 
it  was  likely,  if  they  were  driven  hither,  were 
here  against  their  wills,  so  thev  made  no  stay 
here,  but  went  off  again  with  all  possible  speed, 
seldom  staying  ooe  night  on  shore,  lest  they 
should  not  have  the  help  of  the  tides  and  day- 
light back  again ;  and  that  therefore  1  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  consider  of  some  safe  retreat 
in  case  I  should  see  any  savages  land  upon  the 
spot. 

Now  I  began  sorely  to  repent  that  I  had  dug 
my  cave  so  large  as  to  bring  a  door  through 
again,  which  door,  as  I  said,  came  out  beyond 
where  my  fortification  joined  to  the  rock.  Upon 
maturely  considering  this,  therefore,  I  resolved 
to  draw  me  a  second  fortification,  in  the  manner 
of  a  semi-circle,  at  a  distance  from  my  wall,  just 
where  I  had  planted  a  double  row  of  trees  about 
twelve  years  hefore,  of  which  1  made  mention  ; 
these  trees  having  been  planted  so  thick  before, 
there  wanted  but  a  few  piles  to  be  driven  be- 
tween them,  that  they  snould  be  thicker  and 
stronger,  and  my  wall  would  be  soon  finished. 

So  that  I  had  now  a  double  wall,  and  my 
outer  wall  was  thickened  with  pieces  of  timber, 
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old  cables,  and  every  thing  I  could  think  of  to 
make  it  strong,  having  in  it  seven  little  holes, 
about  08  big  as  I  might  put  my  arm  out  at. 
In  the  inside  of  this  I  thickened  my  wall  to 
about  ten  feet  thick,  continually  bringing  earth 
out  of  my  cave  and  laying  It  at  the  foot  of  the 
wail,  and  walking  upon  it,  and  through  the 
seven  holes  I  contrived  to  plant  the  muskets, 
of  which  I  took  notice  that  1  got  seven  on  shore 
out  of  the  ship ;  these,  I  say,  I  planted  like 
my  cannon,  and  fitted  them  into  frames  that 
held  them  like  a  carriage,  that  so  I  could  fire 
all  the  seven  guns  in  two  minutes'  time ;  this 
wall  I  was  many  a  weary  month  in  finishing, 
and  yet  never  thought  myself  safe  till  it  was 
done. 

When  this  was  done,  I  stuck  all  the  ground 
without  my  wall  for  a  great  way  every  way  as 
full  with  stakes  or  sticks  of  the  osier-lULO  wood, 
which  I  found  so  apt  to  grow,  as  they  could  well 
stand,  insomuch  that  I  believe  I  might  set  in 
near  twenty  thousand  of  them,  leaving  a  pretty 
large  space  between  them  and  my  wall,  that  I 
might  have  room  to  see  an  enemy,  and  they 
might  have  no  shelter  from  the  young  trees,  if 
they  attempted  to  approach  my  outer  wall. 

Thus  in  two  years*  time  I  had  a  thick  grove ; 
and  in  five  on  six  years*  time  I  had  a  wood  before 
my  dwelling,  grown  so  monstrous  thick  and 
strong,  that  it  was  indeed  perfectly  impassable ; 
and  no  man  of  what  kind  soever  would  ever  ima- 
gine that  there  was  anything  beyond  it,  much 
less  an  habitation.  As  for  the  way  I  proposed 
myself  to  go  in  and  out  (for  1  left  no  avenue),  it 
was  by  setting  two  ladders ;  one  to  a  part  of  the 
rock  which  was  low,  and  then  broke  in,  and  left 
room  to  place  another  ladder  upon  that ;  so  when 
the  two  ladders  were  taken  down,  no  man  living 
oould  come  down  to  me  without  mlschiefing  him- 
self ;  and  if  they  had  come  down,  they  were  still 
on  the  outside  of  my  outer  wall. 

Thus  I  took  all  the  measures  human  prudence 
could  suggest  for  my  own  preservation ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  at  length  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether without  just  reason,  though  I  foresaw 
nothing  at  that  time  more  than  my  mere  fear  sug- 
gested. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  was  not  altogether 
careless  of  my  other  affairs,  for  1  had  a  great 
concern  upon  me  for  my  little  herd  of  goats; 
they  were  not  only  a  present  supply  to  me  upon 
every  oocasion,  and  began  to  be  sufficient  for  me, 
without  the  expense  of  powder  and  shot,  but  also 
abated  the  fatigue  of  my  hunting  after  tho  wild 
ones ;  and  I  was  loth  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
them,  and  to  have  them  all  to  nurse  up  over 
again. 

To  this  purpose,  after  long  consideration,  I 
oould  think  but  of  two  ways  to  preserve  them ; 
one  was  to  find  another  convenient  place  to  dig  a 
cave  under  ground,  and  to  drive  them  into  it 
every  night ;  and  the  other  was  to  inclose  two  or 
three  little  bits  of  land,  remote  firom  one  another, 
and  as  much  concealed  as  I  could,  where  I  might 
keep  about  half  a  dozen  young  goats  in  each 
place  $  so  that  if  any  disaster  happened  to  the 
stock  in  general,  I  might  be  able  to  raise  them 
again  with  little  trouble  and  time,  and  this, 
though  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  Ume  and 
labour,  I  thought  was  the  most  rational  design. 


Accordingly,  I  spent  some  time  to  find  out  the 
most  retired  parts  of  the  island,  and  I  pitched 
upon  one  which  was  at  private  indeed  as  ny 
heart  could  wish ;  for  it  was  a  little  damp  piece 
of  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow  and  thick 
woods,  where,  as  is  observed,  I  almost  lost  nysdf 
once  before,  endeavouring  to  come  back  that  way 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  Here  I 
found  a  clear  piece  of  land  near  three  aerss,  so 
surrounded  with  woods  that  it  was  almost  an 
iodosure  by  nature ;  at  least  it  did  not  want  near 
so  much  labour  to  make  it  so  as  the  other  pieces 
of  ground  I  had  woriied  so  hard  at. 

I  immediatelv  went  to  work  with  this  piece  of 
ground,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time  I  had  so 
fenced  it  round  that  my  flock  or  herd,  call  it 
which  you  please,  which  were  not  so  wild  now  as 
at  first  they  might  be  supposed  to  be,  were  well 
enough  secured  in  it.  So,  without  any  farther 
delay,  I  removed  ten  she-goata  and  two  he-goats 
to  this  piece ;  and  when  there,  I  continued  to 
perfect  the  fence  tQl  I  had  made  it  as  secure  as 
the  other,  which,  however,  I  did  at  more  leisure, 
and  it  took  me  up  more  thne  by  a  great  deal. 

All  this  labour  1  was  at  the  expense  €/[,  purely 
from  mv  apprehensions  on  the  account  of  the 
print  of  a  man's  foot  which  I  had  seen ;  for,  u 
yet,  I  never  saw  any  human  creature  come  near 
the  island,  and  I  had  now  lived  two  years  under 
these  uneasinesses,  which  indeed  made  my  life 
much  less  comfortable  than  it  was  before,  as  may 
well  be  imagined  by  any  who  know  what  it  is  to 
live  in  the  constant  snare  of  the  fear  of  man ;  and 
this  T  roust  observe  with  grief  too,  that  the  dii- 
composure  of  my  mind  had  too  great  impressions 
also  upon  the  religious  part  of  my  thoughts ;  for 
the  dread  and  terror  of  fislling  into  the  hands  of 
savages  and  cannibals  lay  so  upon  my  spirits,  thst 
I  seldom  found  myself  in  a  due  temper  for  appli- 
cation to  my  Maker;  at  least,  not  with  (be 
sedate  calmness  and  resignation  of  soul  which  I 
was  wont  to  do.  I  rather  prayed  to  God  as  under 
great  aflliction  and  pressure  of  mind,  surrounded 
with  danger,  and  in  expectation  every  night  of 
bemg  munJered  and  devoured  before  the  morning ; 
and  I  must  testify  lh>m  my  experience,  that  a 
temper  of  peace,  thankfulness,  love,  and  aflbctioo, 
is  much  more  the  proper  frame  for  prayer  than 
that  of  terror  and  discomposure ;  and  that,  under 
the  dread  of  mischief  impending,  a  man  is  no 
more  fit  for  a  comforting  performance  of  the  doty 
of  praying  to  God  than  he  is  for  repentanee  on 
a  sick  bed ;  for  these  discomposures  afl^t  the 
mind  as  the  others  do  the  body,  and  (he  dis- 
composure of  the  mind  must  necessarily  be  ss 
great  a  disability  as  that  of  the  body,  and  noch 
greater,  praying  to  God  being  property  an  act 
of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body. 

But  to  go  on :  after  I  had  thni  secured  one 
part  of  my  little  living  stock,  I  went  about  (be 
whole  island,  searching  for  another  private  place 
to  make  such  another  deposit,  when,  wanderiDg 
qaore  to  the  west  point  of  the  Island  than  I  had 
ever  done  yet,  and  looking  out  to  sea,  I  thought 
1  saw  a  boat  upon  the  sea  at  a  great  distance.  I 
had  found  a  perspective  glass  or  two  in  one  of 
the  seamen's  chest  which  I  saved  out  of  our  ship; 
but  I  had  it  not  about  me,  and  this  was  so  re- 
mote that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  !(• 
though  I  looked  at  ittlUmyeyes  were  not  able  to 
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ioofc  uaj  longer ;  whether  it  was  a  boat  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  hot  as  I  descended  from  the  hill  I 
oonld  see  no  more  of  it^  so  I  gave  it  over,  only  I 
resolved  to  go  no  more  without  a  perspective 
glass  hi  my  pocket 

When  I  was  coiiMe  down  the  hill  to  the  end  oi 
the  island,  where  indeed  I  had  never  been  before, 
1  was  presently  convinced  that  the  seeing  the 
print  of  a  man's  foot  was  not  such  a  strange 
thing  in  the  island  as  I  imagined ;  and,  but  that 
it  was  a  special  providence  that  I  was  cast  upon 
the  side  of  the  island  where  the  savages  never 
esuBie,  I  should  easily  have  known  that  nothing 
was  more  frequent  than  for  the  canoes  from  the 
main,  when  they  happened  to  be  a  little  too  far 
out  at  sea,  to  shoot  over  to  that  side  of  the  island 
A>r  harbour;  likewise,  as  they  often  met  and 
Ibugfat  in  their  canoes,  the  victors,  having  taken 
any  prisoners,  would  bring  them  over  to  this 
aliore.  where,  according  to  their  dreadful  cus- 
toms, being  all  cannibals,  they  would  kill  and  eat 
them ;  of  which  hereafter. 

When  I  was  come  down  the  hill  to  the  shore,  as  I 
said  above,  being  the  S^  W.  point  of  the  island,  I  was 
perfectly  confounded  and  amazed ;  nor  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  express  the  horror  of  my  mind  at  see- 
ing the  shore  spread  with  skulls,  hands,  feet,  and 
other  bones  of  human  bodies ;  and  particularly  1 
ohserved  a  place  wbere  there  had  been  a  fire 
made,  and  a  circle  dug  in  the  earth  like  a  cock- 
le where  it  is  supposed  the  savage  wretches 
had  sat  down  to  their  inhuman  feastlngs  upon 
the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  was  so  astonished  with  the  sight  of  these 
things,  that  1  entertained  no  notions  of  any  dan- 
ger to  myself  from  it  for  a  long  while ;  all  my 
apprehensions  were  buried  in  the  thoughts  of 
socb  a  pitch  of  inhuman  hellish  brutality,  and 
the  horror  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature ; 
which,  though  I  had  heard  it  often,  yet  I  never 
had  so  near  a  view  of  before ;  in  short,  I  turned 
away  my  face  from  the  horrid  spectacle,  my 
stomach  grew  sick,  and  I  was  just  at  the  point 
of  fainting  when  nature  discharged  the  disorder 
from  my  stomach,  and  having  vomited  with  an 
nnoommon  violence  I  was  a  little  relieved,  but 
could  not  bear  to  stay  in  the  place  a  moment ; 
so  1  got  me  up  the  hill  again  with  all  the  speed 
I  coold,  and  walked  on  towards  my  own  habita- 
tion. 

When  I  came  a  little  out  of  that  part  of  the 
island  I  stood  still  awhile  as  amazed ;  and  then 
recovering  myself,  I  looked  up  with  the  utmost 
aifection  of  my  soul,  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears  in 
my  eyes,  gave  God  thanks,  that  had  cast  my  lot 
in  a  part  of  the  world  where  1  was  distinguished 
from  such  dreadful  creature^  as  these ;  and  that 
thoogh  I  had  esteemed  my  present  condition 
very  miserable,  had  yet  given  me  so  many  com- 
forts in  it  that  I  had  still  more  to  give  thanks 
for  than  to  complain  of;  and  this  above  all,  that 
I  had,  even  in  this  miserable  condition,  been 
eomforted  with  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  the 
hope  of  his  blessing,  which  was  a  felicity  more 
than  sufficiently  equivalent  to  all  the  misery 
which  i  had  suffered  or  could  suffer. 

In  this  frame  of  thankfulness  I  went  home  to 
my  castle,  and  began  to  be  much  easier  now  as 
to  the  safety  of  my  cif  cumstances  than  ever  I 
was  before ;  for  I  observed  that  theso  wretches 


never  came  to  this  island  in  search  of  what  they 
could  get,  perhaps  not  seeking,  not  wanting,  or 
not  expecting,  anything  here,  and  having  often, 
no  doubt,  been  up  in  the  covered  woody  part  of 
it  without  finding  anything  to  their  purpose. 
I  knew  I  had  been  here  now  almost  eignteen 
years,  and  never  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  human 
creature  there  before,  and  might  be  here  eighteen 
more  as  enthrely  concealed  as  I  was  now,  if  I 
did  not  discover  myself  to  them,  which  I  had  no 
manner  of  occasion  to  do,  it  being  my  only  busi- 
ness  to  keep  myself  entirely  concealed  where  1 
was,  unless  I  found  a  better  sort  of  creatures 
than  cannibals  to  make  myself  known  to. 

Yet  I  enteitained  such  an  abhorrence  of  the 
savage  wretches  that  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
and  of  the  wretched  inhuman  custom  of  their 
devouring  and  eating  one  another  up,  that  I  con- 
tinued pensive  and  sad,  and  kept  close  within 
my  own  circle  for  almost  two  years  after  this : 
when  F  say  my  own  circle,  I  mean  by  it  my 
three  plontations ;  viz.,  my  castle,  my  country 
seat,  which  I  called  mv  bower,  and  my  Inclosure 
in  the  woods ;  nor  did  I  look  after  this  for  any 
other  use  than  as  an  inclosure  for  my  goats ;  for 
the  aversion  which  nature  gave  me  to  these 
hellish  wretches  was  such,  that  1  was  as  fearful 
of  seeing  them  as  of  seeing  the  devil  himself;  nor 
did  I  so  much  as  go  to  look  after  my  boat  in 
all  this  time,  but  began  rather  to  think  of  mak- 
ing  me  another ;  for  I  could  not  think  of  making 
any  more  attempts  to  bring  the  other  boat  round 
the  Island  to  me,  lest  I  should  meet  with  some 
of  those  creatures  at  sea,  in  which,  If  1  had  hap- 
pened to  have  fallen  into  theur  hands,  I  knew 
what  would  have  been  my  lot. 

Time,  however,  and  the  satisfaction  I  had  that 
I  was  in  no  danger  of  being  discovered  by  these 
people,  began  to  wear  off  my  uneasiness  about 
them,  and  1  began  to  live  just  in  the  same  com- 
posed manner  as  before ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  I  used  more  caution  and  kept  my  eyes  more 
about  me  than  I  did  before,  lest  I  should  happen 
to  be  seen  by  any  of  them  ;  and  particularly,  I 
was  more  cautious  of  firing  my  gun,  lest  any  of 
them  on  the  island  should  happen  to  hear  it ; 
and  it  was  therefore  a  very  good  providence  to 
me  that  I  had  furnished  myself  with  a  tame  breed 
of  goats,  that  I  had  no  need  to  hunt  any  more 
about  the  woods  or  shoot  at  them ;  and  if  I  did 
catch  any  more  of  them  after  this,  it  was  by 
traps  and  snares  as  1  had  done  before ;  so  that, 
foi  two  years  after  this,  I  believe  I  never  fired  my 
gun  once  off,  though  I  never  went  out  without 
it ;  and,  which  was  more,  as  I  had  saved  three 
pistols  out  of  the  ship,  I  always  carried  them 
out  with  me,  or  at  least  two  of  them,  sticking 
them  in  my  dog-skin  belt.  I  likewise  furbished 
up  one  of  the  great  cutlasses  that  I  had  out  of 
the  ship,  and  made  me  a  belt  to  put  it  in  also, 
so  that  I  was  now  a  most  formidable  fellow  to 
look  at  when  I  went  abroad,  if  you  add  to  the 
former  description  of  myself  the  particular  of  two 
pistols,  and  a  great  broad-sword  hanging  at  my 
side  in  a  belt,  but  without  a  scabbard. 

Things  going  on  thus,  as  I  have  said,  for  some 
time,  I  seemed,  excepting  these  cautions,  to  be 
reduced  to  my  former  calm  sedate  way  of  living ; 
all  these  things  tended  to  show  me  more  and 
more  how  far  my  condition  was  from  being 
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miserable  compared  to  lome  others;  nay,  to 
many  other  particulars  of  life  which  it  might 
have  pleased  God  to  have  made  my  lot.  It  put 
me  upon  reflecting  how  little  repining  there 
would  be  among  mankind  at  any  condition  of 
life,  if  people  would  rather  compare  their  condi 
tion  with  those  that  are  worse,  in  order  to  be 
thankful,  than  be  always  comparing  them  with 
those  which  are  better,  to  assist  their  murmur- 
ings  and  complainings. 

As  in  my  present  condition  there  were  not 
really  many  things  which  I  wanted,  so  Indeed  I 
thought  that  the  frights  I  had  been  in  about 
these  savage  wretches,  and  the  concern  I  had 
been  in  for  my  own  preservation,  had  taken  off 
the  edge  of  my  invention  for  my  own  conve- 
niences,  and  I  had  dropped  a  good  design  which 
I  had  once  bent  my  thoughts  upon  ;  and  that 
was,  to  try  if  I  could  not  make  some  of  mv  barley 
into  malt,  and  then  try  to  brew  myself  some 
beer.  This  was  really  a  whimsical  thought, 
and  I  reproved  myself  often  for  the  simplicity 
of  it ;  for  I  presentlv  saw  that  there  would  be 
the  want  of  several  things  necessary  to  the  mak- 
ing my  beer  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  supply ;  as,  first,  casks  to  preserve  it  in, 
which  was  a  thing  that,  as  I  have  observed 
already,  I  could  never  compass;  no,  though  I 
spent  not  many  days,  but  weeks,  nay  months,  in 
attempting  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  the  next 
place,  I  had  no  hopes  to  make  it  keep,  no  yeast 
to  make  it  work,  no  copper  or  kettle  to  make 
it  boil ;  and  yet,  had  not  all  these  thinrs  inter- 
vened, I  mean  the  frights  and  terrors  I  was  in 
about  the  savages,  I  had  undertaken  it,  and 
perhaps  brought  It  to  pass  too ;  for  I  seldom 
gave  anything  over  without  accomplishing  it, 
when  I  once  bad  it  in  my  head  enough  to 
begin  it. 

But  my  invention  now  ran  quite  another  way ; 
for  night  and  day  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
how  I  might  destroy  some  of  these  monsters  in 
their  cruel  and  bloody  entertainment,  and  if 
possibfe  save  the  victims  they  should  bring  hither 
to  destroy.  It  would  take  up  a  larger  volume 
than  this  whole  work  is  intended  to  be,  to  set 
down  all  the  contrivances  I  hatched,  or  rather 
brooded  upon  in  my  thoughts,  for  the  destroy- 
ing these  creatures,  or  at  least  frightening  them, 
so  as  to  prevent  theur  coming  hither  any  more ; 
but  all  was  abortive  ;  nothing  could  be  possible 
to  take  effect  unless  I  was  to  be  there  to  do  it 
myself;  and  what  could  one  man  do  among 
them,  when  perhaps  there  might  be  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them  together,  with  their  darts,  or 
their  bows  and  arrows,  with  which  they  could 
shoot  as  true  to  a  mark  as  I  could  with  my 
gun? 

Sometimes  I  contrived  to  dig  a  hole  under 
the  place  where  they  made  their  fire,  and  put  in 
.  five  or  six  pounds  of  gunpowder,  which,  when 
they  kindled  their  fire,  would  consequently  take 
fire  and  blow  up  all  that  was  near  it ;  but,  as  in 
the  first  place  1  should  be  very  loth  to  waste  so 
much  powder  upon  them,  my  store  being  now 
within  the  Quantity  of  a  barrel,  so  neither  could 
I  be  sure  of  its  going  off  at  any  certain  time 
when  it  might  surprise  them ;  and  at  best,  that 
It  would  do  but  little  more  than  just  blow  the 
fire  about  their  ears  and  fright  them,  but  not 


suiBdent  to  make  them  forsake  the  plane ;  to  I 
laid  it  aside,  and  then  proposed  tbat  I  would 
place  myself  In  ambush  hi  some  convenient  place, 
with  my  three  guns  all  double-loaded,  and  in  the 
middle  of  their  bloody  ceremony  let  fly  at  them, 
when  I  should  be  sure  to  kill  or  wound  perhape 
two  or  three  at  every  shot ;  and  then  falling  in 
upon  them  with  my  three  pistols  and  my  sword, 
I  made  no  doubt  but  that  if  there  were  twenty 
I  should  kill  them  all.  This  fiancy  pleased  my 
thoughts  {or>8ome  weeks,  and  I  was  so  fhll  of 
it  that  I  often  dreamt  of  it ;  and  sometimes, 
that  I  was  jnst  going  to  let  fly  at  them  In  my 
sleep. 

I  went  so  far  with  it  in  my  Indignation,  tnat  f 
employed  myself  several  days  to  find  out  proper 
places  to  put  myself  in  ambuscade,  as  I  said,  to 
watch  for  them^  and  I  went  ^eqoently  to  the 
place  itself,  which  was  now  grown  more  femiliar 
to  me ;  and  especially  while  my  mind  was  thus 
filled  with  thoughts  of  revenge,  and  of  a  bloody 
putting  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  to  the  sword, 
as  I  may  call  it ;  but  the  horror  I  had  at  the 
place,  and  at  the  signals  of  the  barbarons 
wretches  devouring  one  another,  abated  my 
malice. 

Well,  at  length  I  found  a  place  In  the  side  of 
the  hill,  where  I  was  satisfied  I  might  securely 
wait  till  I  saw  any  of  the  boats  coming,  and  might 
then,  even  before  they  would  be  ready  to  come 
on  shore,  convey  myself  unseen  into  some 
thickets  of  trees,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a 
hollow  large  enough  to  conceal  me  entirely,  and 
where  I  might  sit  and  observe  all  their  bloody 
doings,  and  take  my  fhll  aim  at  their  heads  when 
they  were  so  close  together  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  that  I  should  miss  my  shot,  or 
that  I  could  fail  wounding  three  or  fbur  of  them 
at  the  first  shot 

Tn  this  place  then  I  resolved  to  fix  my  design, 
and  accordingly  I  prepared  two  muskets  and  my 
ordinary  fowling-piece.  The  two  muskets  I 
loaded  with  a  brace  of  slugs  each,  and  four  or 
five  smaller  bullets,  about  the  size  of  pistol- 
bullets,  and  the  fowling-piece  I  loaded  with  near 
a  handful  of  swan-shot  of  the  largest  sixe ;  I  also 
loaded  my  pistols  with  about  four  bullets  each, 
and  in  this  posture,  well  provided  with  ammuni- 
tion for  a  second  and  third  charge,  I  prepared 
myself  for  my  expedition. 

After  I  had  thus  laid  the  scheme  for  my  design, 
and  in  my  imagination  put  it  in  practice,  I  con- 
tinually  made  my  tour  every  morning  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  which  was  from  my  castle,  as  I  called 
it,  about  three  miles  or  more,  to  see  if  I  ooold 
observe  any  boats  upon  the  sea  commg  near  the 
island  or  standing  over  towards  it ;  bnt  I  began 
to  tire  of  this  hard  duty  after  I  had  for  two  or 
three  months  constantly  kept  my  watch,  bat 
came  always  back  without  any  discovery,  there 
having  not  all  that  time  been  the  least  appear- 
ance, not  only  on  or  near  the  shore,  but  not  on 
the  whole  ocean,  so  far  as  my  eyes  or  glasses 
could  reach  every  way. 

As  long  as  I  kept  up  my  daily  tour  to  the  hill 
to  look  out,  so  long  also  1  kept  up  the  vigour  of 
my  design,  and  my  spirits  seemed  to  l>e  all  the 
while  in  a  suitable  frame  for  so  outrageous  nn 
execution  as  the  killing  twenty  or  thirty  naked 
savages  for  an  offenoe  which'l  had  not  at  all 
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enters  into  a  discuasion  of  in  my  own  thoughts, 
any  fdrther  than  my  passions  were  at  first  fired 
by  tb6  horror  I  conceiTed  at  the  nnnatural  cus- 
tom of  the  people  of  that  country,  who,  it  seems, 
had  been  suffered  by  ProvideDce,  in  his  wise  dis- 

'  position  of  the  world,  to  have  no  other  guide 
than  that  of  their  own  abominable  and  vitiated 
passions;  and  consequently  were  \eftf  and  per- 
Daps  had  been  for  some  ages,  to  act  such  horrid 
thiogs,  and  receive  such  dreadftil  customs,  as 
nothing  but  nature,  entirely  abandoned  of  heaveu, 
and  actuated  by  some  hellish  degeneracy,  could 
have  run  them  into ;  but  now,  when,  as  I  have 

I  said,  I  began  to  be  weary  of  the  fruitless  excur- 
sion which  I  had  made  so  long,  and  so  far,  every 
momiog  in  vain,  so  my  opinion  of  the  action 
itself  began  to  alter,  and  I  began,  with  cooler 
and  calmer  thoughts,  to  consider  what  it  was  I 
was  going  to  engage  in ;  what  authority  or  call 
I  had  to  pretend  to  be  judge  and  executioner 
upon  these  men  as  criminals,  whom  heaven  had 
thought  fit  for  so  many  ages  to  sufl^er  unpunished 
to  go  on,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  executioners 
of  his  judgments  upon  one  another ;  also,  how 
far  these  people  were  offenders  against  me,  and 
what  right  I  had  to  engage  in  the  quarrel  of  that 
blood  which  they  shed  promiscuously  upon  one 
another.  I  debated  this  very  often  with  myself 
thus :  How  do  I  know  what  God  himself  judges 
io  this  particular  case  ?  It  is  certain  these  peo- 
pie  do  not  commit  this  as  a  crime ;  it  is  not 
against  their  own  consciences  reproving,  or  their 
light  reproaching  them.  They  do  not  know  it 
to  be  an  offence,  and  then  commit  it  in  defiance 
of  divine  justice,  as  we  do  in  almost  all  the  shis 
we  commit.  They  think  it  no  more  a  crime  to 
kill  a  captive  taken  in  war  than  we  do  to  kill  an 
ox,  nor  to  eat  human  flesh  than  we  do  to  eat 
mutton. 

When  I  had  considered  this  a  little,  it  fol- 
lowed necessarily  that  I  was  certainly  in  the 
wrong  in  it ;  that  these  people  were  not  mur- 
derers in  the  sense  that  I  had  before  condemned 
tbem  in  my  thoughts,  any  more  than  those  Chris- 
tians were  murderers  who  often  put  to  death  the 
prisoners  taken  in  battle,  or  more  frequently, 
Qpon  many  occasions,  put  whole  troops  of  men 
to  the  sword,  without  giving  quarter,  though 
they  threw  down  their  arms  and  submitted. 

In  the  next  place  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
albeit  the  usage  they  gave  to  me  was  thus  brutish 
and  inhuman,  vet  it  was  really  nothing  to  me. 
These  people  had  done  me  no  injury ;  that  if 
they  attempted  me,  or  I  saw  it  necessary  for  my 
immediate  preservation  to  fall  upon  them,  some- 
thing might  be  said  for  it ;  but  that  I  was  yet 
ont  of  their  power,  and  they  had  really  no  know- 
ledge of  me,  and  consequently  no  design  upon 
me,  and  therefore  it  could  hot  be  just  for  me  to 
fall  upon  them ;  that  this  would  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  barbarities  prac- 
tised in. America,  where  they  destroyed  millions 
of  these  people,  who,  however  they  were  Idolaters 
and  barbarians,  and  had  several  bloody  and  bar- 
barous rites  in  these  customs,  such  as  sacriBcing 
human  bodies  to  their  idols,  were  yet,  as  to  the 
Spaniards,  very  innocent  people,  and  that  the 
rooting  them  out  of  the  country  is  spoken  of 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation,  even 
by  the  Spaniards  themselves  at  this  time,  and  by 


all  other  Christian  nations  of  Europe  as  a  mere 
butchery,  a  bloody  and  unnatural  piece  of  cruelty, 
unjustifikble  either  to  God  or  man  and  such 
as  for  which  the  very  name,  of  a  Spaniard  is 
reckoned  to  be  frightful  and  terrible  to  all  peo- 
pie  of  humanity  or  of  Christian  compassion ;  as 
if  the  kingdom  of  Spain  were  particularly  eminent 
for  the  product  of  a  race  of  men  who  were 
without  principles  of  tenderness  or  the  common 
bowels  of  pity  to  the  miserable,  which  is  reck- 
oned to  be  a  mark  of  a  generous  temper  in  the  mind. 
These  considerations  reaUy  put  me  to  a  pause, 
and  to  a  kind  of  full  stop ;  and  I  began  by  little 
and  little  to  be  ofiT  of  my  design,  and  to  conclude 
I  had  taken  a  wrong  measuro  in  my  rosolutioni 
to  attack  the  savages ;  that  it  was  not  my  busi- 
ness to  meddle  with  them  unless  they  first  at- 
tacked me,  and  this  it  was  my  business,  if  possible, 
to  prevent ;  but  that  if  I  were  discovered  and 
attacked,  then  I  knew  my  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  argued  with  myself  that 
this  really  was  the  wav  not  to  deliver  myself,  but 
entirely  to  ruin  and  destroy  myself,  for  unless  I 
was  sure  to  kill  every  one  that  not  only  should  be 
on  shore  at  that  time,  but  that  should  ever  come 
ou  shore  afterwards ;  if  but  one  of  them  escaped 
to  tell  their  country  people  what  had  happened, 
they  would  come  over  again  by  thousands  to  re- 
venge  the  death  of  their  fellows,  and  I  should 
only  bring  upon  myself  a  certain  destruction 
which  at  present  I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  concluded,  that  neither  in 
principles  nor  in  policv  I  ought  one  way  or  other 
to  concern  myself  in  this  afiledr ;  that  my  buiiness 
was  by  all  possible  means  to  conceal  myself  from 
them,  and  not  to  leave  them  the  least  signal  to 
guess  by  that  there  were  any  living  creatures 
upon  the  island,  I  mean  of  human  shape. 

Religion  johied  In  with  this  prudential,  and  I 
was  convinced  now  many  ways  that  I  was  per* 
fectly  out  of  my  duty  when  I  was  laying  all  my 
bloody  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  innocent 
creatures,  I  mean  innocent  as  to  me ;  as  to  the 
crimes  they  were  guilty  of  towards  one  another, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  they  were  na- 
tional punishments  to  make  a  just  retribution  for 
national  offences,  and  to  bring  public  judgments 
upon  those  who  ofi'end  in  a  public  manner,  by 
such  ways  as  best  please  God. 

This  appeared  so  clear  to  me  now,  that  nothing 
was  a  greater  satisfaction  to  me  than  that  1  had 
not  been  suffered  to  do  a  thing  which  I  now  saw 
so  much  reason  to  believe  would  have  been  no 
less  a  sin  than  that  of  wilful  murder,  if  I  had 
committed  it  *,  and  I  gave  most  humble  thanks  on 
my  knees  to  God,  that  iiad  thus  delivered  roe  from 
blood-guOUness,  beseeching  him  to  grant  me  the 
protection  of  his  providence,  that  I  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  barbarians ;  or  that  I  might 
not  lay  my  hands  upon  them,  unless  I  had  a  more 
clear  call  from  Heaven  to  do  it,  in  defence  of  my 
own  life. 

In  this  disposition  I  continued  for  near  a  year 
after  this,  and  so  far  was  I  from  desiring  an  occa- 
sion for  falling  upon  those  wretches,  that  in  all 
that  time  I  never  once  went  up  the  hill  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  of  them  in  sight,  or  to 
know  whether  any  of  them  had  been  on  shore 
there  or  not ;  that  I  might  not  be  tempted  to  re- 
new any  of  my  contrivances  against  them,  or  be 
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provoked,  by  any  advantage  which  might  present 
itself,  to  fhll  upon  them ;  only  this  1  did,  i  weot 
and  removed  my  boat,  "which  I  had  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  east 
end  of  the  whole  island,  where  Iran  it  into  a  little 
cove  which  I  found  under  some  high  rocks,  and 
where  I  knew,  by  reason  of  the  currents,  the  sa-, 
vages  durst  not,  at  least  would  not,  come  with 
their  boats  upon  any  account  whatsoever. 

With  my  boat  I  carried  away  everything  that 
I  had  left  there  belonging  to  her,  though  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  bare  going  thither ;  viz.,  a  mast 
and  sail  which  I  had  made  for  her,  and  a  thing 
like  an  anchor,  but,  indeed,  which  could  not  be 
called  either  anchor  or  grappling;  however,  it  was 
the  best  1  could  make  of  its  kind.  All  these  I 
removed  that  there  might  not  be  the  least  shadow 
of  any  discovery,  or  any  appearance  of  any  boat, 
or  of  any  habitation  upon  the  island. 

Besides  this,  I  kept  myself,  as  1  said,  more  re- 
tired than  ever,  and  seldom  went  from  my  cell, 
other  than  upon  my  constant  employment,  vis., 
to  miik  my  she-goats,  and  manage  my  little  flock 
in  the  wood,  which,  as  it  was  on  the  other  part 
of  the  island,  was  quite  out  of  danger ;  for  cer- 
tain it  is  that  these  savage  people  who  some- 
times  haunted  this  island,  never  came  with  any 
thoughts  of  finding  anything  here,  and  conse- 
quently  never  wandered  off  from  the  coast ;  and 
1  doubt  not  but  they  might  have  been  several 
times  on  shore  lifter  my  apprehensions  of  them 
had  made  me  cautions  as  well  as  before ;  and, 
indeed,  I  looked  back  with  some  horror  upon  the 
thoughts  of  what  my  condition  would  have  been 
if  I  had  chopped  upon  them,  and  been  discovered 
before  that,  when  naked  and  unarmed,  except 
with  one  gun,  and  that  loaded  often  only  with 
small  shot.  I  walked  everywhere,  peeping  and 
peering  about  the  island  to  see  what  I  could  get. 
What  A  surprise  should  I  have  been  in  if,  when  I 
discovered  the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  I  had  instead 
of  that  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  savages,  and  found 
them  pursuing  me,  and,  by  the  swiftness  of  their 
running,  no  possibility  of  my  escaping  them  I 

The  thoughts  of  this  sometimes  sunk  my  very 
soul  within  me,  and  distressed  my  mind  so  much 
that  I  could  not  soon  recover  it ;  to  think  what 
I  should  have  done,  and  how  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  resist  them,  but  even  should  not 
have  bad  presence  of  mind  enough  to  do  what  I 
might  have  done ;  much  less  what  now,  after  so 
much  consideration  and  preparation,  I  might  be 
able  to  do.  Indeed,  after  serious  thinking  of  these 
things,  I  would  be  very  melancholy,  and  sometimes 
it  would  last  a  great  while;  but  I  resolved  it 
at  last  all  into  thankfuhiess  to  that  providence 
which  had  delivered  me  from  so  many  unseen 
dangers,  and  had  kept  me  from  those  mischiefs 
which  1  could  no  way  have  been  the  agent  in  de- 
livering myself  from,  because  I  had  not  the  least 
notion  of  any  such  thing  depending,  or  the  least 
supposition  of  its  being  possible. 

lids  renewed  a  contemplation  which  often  bad 
come  to  my  thoughts  in  former  time,  when  first  I 
began  to  see  the  merciful  dispositions  of  heaven 
in  the  dangers  we  run  through  in  this  life ;  how 
wonderfhUy  we  are  delivered  when  we  know 
nothing  of  it ;  how,  when  we  are  in  a  quandary, 
as  we  call  it,  a  doubt,  or  hesitation,  whether  to 
go  this  way  or  that  way,  a  leoret  hint  shall  direct 


us  to  go  this  way  when  we  intended  to  go  another 
way  ;  nay,  when  sense,  our  own  inclination,  and 
perhaps  business  has  called  to  go  the  other  way, 
vet  a  strange  impression  upon  the  mind,  from  we 
know  not  what  springs,  and  by  we  know  not  what 
power,  shall  overrule  us  to  go  this  way ;  and  it 
shall  afterwards  appear  that  had  we  gone  that 
way  which  we  would  have  gone,  and  even  to  our 
imagination  ought  to  have  gone,  we  should  have 
been  ruined  and  lost  •  upon  these,  and  many  like 
reflections,  I  afterwards  made  it  a  certain  rule 
with  me,  that  whenever  I  found  tho«e  secret 
hints  or  pressings  of  my  mind  to  doing  or  not 
doing  anything  that  presented,  or  to  going  this 
way  or  that  way,  I  never  failed  to  obey  the  secret 
dictate,  though  I  knew  no  other  reason  for  it  than 
that  such  a  pressure  or  such  a  hint  hung  upon 
my  mind.  I  could  give  many  examples  of  the 
success  of  this  conduct  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
but  more  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  my  inha- 
biting this  unhappy  island ;  besides  many  occa- 
sions which  it  is  very  likely  I  might  have  taken 
notice  of,  if  I  had  seen  with  the  same  eyes  then 
that  I  saw  with  now ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  be 
wise,  and  I  cannot  but  advise  all  considering  men 
whose  lives  are  attended  with  such  extraordinary 
incidents  as  mine,  or  even  though  not  so  extra- 
ordinary, not  to  slight  such  secret  intimations  of 
Providence,  let  them  come  from  what  invisible 
intelligence  they  will.  That  I  shall  not  discuss, 
and  perhaps  cannot  account  for,  but  certainly 
they  are  a  proof  of  the  converse  of  spirits,  and 
the  secret  communication  between  those  embo- 
died and  those  unem bodied,  and  such  a  proof  as 
can  never  be  withstood ;  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  some  very  remarkable  instances 
in  the  remainder  of  my  solitary  residence  in  this 
dismal  place. 

I  believe  the  reader  of  this  will  not  think  it 
strange,  if  I  confess  that  these  anxieties,  these 
constant  dangers  I  lived  in,  and  the  concern  that 
was  now  upon  me,  put  an  end  to  all  invention, 
and  to  all  the  contrivances  that  I  had  laid  for  my 
ftiture  accommodations  and  conven  iences.  I  had 
the  care  of  my  safety  more  now  upon  my  hands 
than  that  of  my  food.  I  cared  not  to  drive  a 
nail,  or  chop  a  stick  of  wood  now,  for  fear  the 
noise  I  should  make  should  be  heard ;  much  less 
would  I  fire  a  gun,  for  the  same  reason ;  and, 
above  all,  I  was  very  uneasy  at  making  any  fire, 
lest  the  smoke,  which  is  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance in  the  day,  should  betray  me ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  removed  that  part  of  my  business  which 
required  fire,  such  as  burning  of  pots  and  pipes, 
&c.,  into  my  new  apartment  in  the  wood ;  where, 
after  I  had  been  some  time,  I  found,  to  my  un- 
speakable consolation,  a  mere  natural  cave  in  the 
earth,  which  went  in  a  vast  way,  and  where,  I 
dare  say,  no  savage,  had  he  been  at  the  mouth  of 
it,  would  be  so  hardv  as  to  venture  in,  nor  indeed 
would  any  man  else,  but  one  who,  like  me,  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  a  safe  retreat 

The  mouth  of  this  hollow  was  at  the  bottom  of 
a  great  rock,  where,  by  mere  accident  (I  would 
say,  if  I  did  not  see  an  abundant  reason  to  ascribe 
all  such  thinss  now  to  Providence),  I  was  cutting 
down  some  thick  branches  of  trees  to  make  char- 
coal ;  and  before  I  go  on,  I  must  observe  the 
reason  of  my  making  this  charcoal,  which  was 
thus:— • 
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IiTM  afraid  of  making  a  amoke  about  my 
habiUttoo, as  I  said  before;  and  yet  I  could  not 
live  there  without  baking  my  bread,  coolibig  my 
meat,  &e.,  fo  I  eontrived  to  burn  tome  wood 
here,  as  I  bad  teen  done  in  England  under  turi; 
tOl  it  became  chark,  or  dry  coal;  and  then 
potting  the  fire  out,  I  preserved  the  coal  to  carry  I 
home,  and  perform  the  other  services  which  fire 
wai  wanting  for  at  home,  without  danger  of  smoke. 

But  this  by  the  bye :  while  I  was  cutting  down 
some  wood  here,  I  perceived  that  behind  a  Terr 
thick  branch  of  low  brushwood  or  underwood, 
there  was  a  kind  of  hollow  place ;  I  was  curious 
to  look  into  it,  and  getting  with  difficulty  into  the 
month  of  it,  I  found  it  was  pretty  large,  that  is  to 
my,  soffideat  for  me  to  stand  upright  in  it,  and 
peihapa  another  with  me  ;  but  I  must  confess  to 
TOO  I  made  more  haste  out  than  I  did  in ;  when 
looking  ftirther  into  the  place,  which  was  per. 
feetly  dark*  I  saw  two  broad  shining  eyes  of  some 
creature,  whetiier  devil  or  man  I  knew  not,  which 
twinkled  like  two  stars,  the  dim  light  from  the 
cave's  mouth  shining  directly  in,  and  making  the 
rtflectfon. 

iiowerer,  after  some  pause,  I  recovered  myself^ 
snd  began  to  call  myself  a  thousand  fools,  and  tell 
myseli;  that  he  that  was  afraid  to  see  the  devil 
wu  not  fit  to  live  twenty  years  in  an  island  all 
ilone,  and  that  I  durst  to  believe  there  was 
nothing  in  this  cave  that  was  more  frightful  than 
nyself.  Upon  this,  plucking  up  my  courage,  I 
took  up  a  large  firebrand,  and  in  I  rushed  again, 
with  the  stick  flaming  in  my  hand.  I  had  not 
gone  three  steps  in,  but  I  was  almost  as  much 
frightened  mM  1  was  before-;  for  I  heard  a  very 
lood  sigh,  like  that  of  a  man  in  some  pain ;  and 
it  was  followed  by  a  broken  noise,  as  if  of  words 
halfexpresaed,  and  then  a  deep  sigh  again.  I 
stepped  back,  and  was  indeed  struck  with  such  a 
surprise,  that  it  put  me  Into  a  cold  sweat ;  and  if 
I  had  bad  asi  hat  on  my  head,  1  will  not  onswer 
for  it  that  my  hair  might  not  have  lifted  it  off. 
But  still  plucking  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I 
oould,  and  encouraging  myself  a  little,  with  con- 
sidering  that  the  power  and  the  presence  oi  Ood 
was  everywhere,  and  was  able  to  protect  me ; 
apon  this  I  stepped  forward  again,  and'  by  the 
light  of  the  firebrand,  holding  it  up  a  little  over 
my  head,  I  aaw  lying  on  the  ground  a  most  mon- 
strous, frightAil  old  be-goat,  just  making  his 
wiS,  as  we  nay,  gasping  for  life,  and  dying  indeed 
of  mem  old  age. 

I  stirred  him  a  little  to  see  if  I  could  get  hhn 
out,  and  he  essayed  to  get  up^  but  was  not  able  to 
raise  himself;  and  I  thought  with  myseli^  he 
might  even  lie  there ;  for  if  he  had  frightened  mo 
so,  he  would  certainly  (right  any  of  the  savages, 
if  any  of  them  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  come  in 
there  while  be  had  any  life  hi  him. 

I  was  now  recovered  from  my  surprise,  and 
began  to  look  round  me,  when  I  found  the  cave 
was  hot  very  small ;  that  is  to  say,  it  might  be 
about  twelve  foot  over,  but  in  no  manner  of  shape, 
either  round  or  square,  no  hands  having  ever 
been  employed  in  making  it  but  those  of  mere 
nature.  1  observed  also,  that  there  was  a  place 
at  the  ikrtber  side  of  it  that  went  in  farther,  but 
so  low  that  it  required  me  to  creep  upon  my 
hands  and  knees  to  get  into  it,  and  whither  it 
went  I  knew  not ;  so  having  no  candle,  I  gave  it 


over  for  some  time,  but  resolved  to  come  again 
the  next  day,  provided  with  candlea  and  a  tinder- 
box,  which  I  had  mode  of  the  lock  of  one  of  the 
muskets,  with  some  wildfire  in  the  pan. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  came  provided 
with  six  large  candles  of  my  own  making,  for  1 
made  very  good  candles  now  of  goat's  tallow ; 
and  going  into  this  low  place,  I  was  obliged  to 
creep  upon  all  fours,  as  i  have  said,  inmost  ten 
yards ;  which,  by  the  way,  I  thought  was  a  ven- 
ture bold  enough,  considering  that  I  knew  not 
how  for  it  might  go,  or  wlmt  was  beyond  it. 
When  I  was  got  through  the  streight,  I  found 
the  roof  rose  higher  up,  I  believe  near  twenty 
feet ;  but  never  was  such  a  glorious  sight  seen  in 
the  island,  I  asre  say,  as  it  was,  to  Took  round 
the  sides  and  roof  of  this  vault  or  cavo.  The 
walls  reflected  an  hundred  thousand  lights  to  me 
from  my  two  candles ;  what  it  was  in  the  rock, 
whether  diamonds,  or  any  other  precious  stones, 
or  gold,  which  I  rather  supposed  it  to  be,  I  knew 
not. 

The  place  I  was  In  was  a  most  delightful 
cavity,  or  grotto,  of  its  kind,  as  could  be  expected, 
though  perfectly  dark;  the  floor  was  dry  and 
level,  and  had  a  sort  of  small  loose  gravel  upon 
it,  so  that  there  was  no  nauseous  creature  to  be 
seen  ;  neither  was  there  any  damp  or  wet  on  the 
sides  of  the  roof ;  the  only  difficulty  in  it  was  the 
entrance,  which,  however,  *as  it  was  a  place  of 
security,  and  such  a  retreat  as  I  wanted,  I 
thought  ihat  was  a  convenience ;  so  that  I  was 
really  rejoiced  at  the  discovery,  and  resolved, 
without  any  delay,  to  bring  some  of  those  things 
which  I  was  most  anxious  about  to  this  place  ; 
particularly,  I  resolved  to  bring  here  my  maga- 
zine of  powder,  and  all  my  spare  arms,  viz.,  two 
fowling-pieces  (for  I  had  three  in  all),  and  three 
muskeu  (for  of  them  I  had  eight  in  all) ;  I  so  kept 
at  my  castle  only  five,  which  stood  ready  mountixi, 
like  pieces  of  cannon,  on  my  outmost  fence,  ond 
were  ready  also  to  take  out  upon  any  expedition. 

Upon  this  occasion  of  removing  my  ammuni- 
tion I  was  obliged  to  open  the  barrel  of  powder 
which  I  took  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  whioh  had 
been  wet ;  and  I  found  that  the  water  had  pene- 
trated about  three  or  four  inches  into  the  powder 
on  every  side,  which,  caking  and  growing  hard, 
had  preserved  the  inside  like  a  kernel  in  a  shell ; 
so  that  I  had  near  sixty  pounds  of  verv  good 
powder  in  the  centre  of  the  cask ;  and  tnis  was 
an  agreeable  discovery  to  me  at  that  time ;  so  I 
earned  all  away  thither,  never  keeping  above  two 
or  three  pounds  of  powder  with  me  in  my  castle, 
for  fear  of  a  surprise  of  any  kind ;  I  also  carried 
thither  all  the  lead  I  had  left  for  bullets. 

I  fancied  myself  now  like  one  of  the  ancient 
giants,  which  were  said  to  live  in  caves  snd  holes 
in  the  rocks,  where  none  could  come  at  them ; 
for  I  persuaded  myself  while  I  was  here,  if  five 
hundred  savages  were  to  hunt  me,  they  could 
never  find  me  out ;  or  if  they  did,  they  would  not 
venture  to  attack  me  here. 

The  old  goat,  which  I  found  expiring,  died  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  the  next  day  after  I  made 
this  discovery ;  and  I  found  it  much  easier  to  dig 
a  great  hole  there,  and  throw  him  in,  and  cover 
him  with  earth,  than  to  drag  him  out :  so  I  in- 
terred him  there,  to  prevent  offence  to  my  nose. 

I  was  now  in  my  twenty-third  year  of  resi- 
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denoe  In  this  island,  and  was  so  naturalized  to 
the  place,  and  to  the  manner  of  living,  that  could 
I  have  but  enjoyed  the  certainty  that  no  savages 
w^uld  come  to  the  place  to  disturb  me,  I  could 
have  been  content  to  have  capitulated  for  spend- 
log  the  rest  of  my  time  there,  even  to  the  last 
moment,  till  I  had  laid  me  down  and  died,  lilie 
the  old  goat,  in  the  cave.  I  had  also  arrived  to 
tome  little  diversions  and  amusements,  which 
made  the  time  pass  more  pleasantly  with  me  a 
great  deal  than  It  did  before;  as,  first,  I  had 
taught  my  Poll,  as  I  noted  before,  to  speak ;  and 
he  did  it  so  familiarly,  and  talked  so  articulately 
and  plain,  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me ;  and 
he  hved  with  me  no  less  than  eix-and-twenty 
▼ears.  How  long  he  might  live  afterwards  C 
knew  not,  though  I  know  they  have  a  notion  in 
ttie  Brasils  that  thev  live  an  hundred  years; 
perhaps  some  of  my  I^olls  may  be  alive  there  still, 
calling  ajfler  poor  Kobin  Crusoe  to  this  day.  I 
wish  no  Englishman  the  Ul  luck  to  come  there 
and  hear  them ;  but  if  he  did,  he  would  certainly 
believe  it  was  the  devil.  My  dog  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  loving  companion  to  me  for  no  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  my  time,  and  then  died  of 
mere  old  age ;  as  for  my  cats,  they  multiplied, 
as  I  have  observed,  to  &at  degree,  that  i  was 
obliged  to  shoot  several  of  them  at  first,  to  keep 
them  from  devourii^  me  and  all  I  had ;  but  at 
length,  when  the  two  old  ones  1  brought  with 
me  were  gone,  and  after  some  time  continually 
driving  them  from  me,  and  letting  them  have  no 
provision  with  me,  they  all  ran  wild  into  the 
woods,  except  two  or  three  favourites,  which  I 
kept  tame,  and  whose  young,  when  they  had  any, 
I  always  drowned,  and  these  were  part  of  my 
family.  Besides  these,  I  sJways  kept  two  or 
three  household  kids  about  me,  which  I  taught 
to  feed  out  of  my  hand ;  and  I  had  also  more 
parrots,  which  talked  prettv  well,  and  would  call 
Robin  Crusoe,  but  none  like  my  first ;  nor,  in> 
deed,  did  I  take  the  pains  with  any  of  them  that 
I  had  done  with  him.  I  had  also  several  tame 
sea-fowls,  whose  names  I  know  not,  which  I 
caught  upon  the  shore,  and  cut  their  wings ;  and 
the  little  stakes,  which  I  had  planted  before  my 
castle  wall,  being  now  grown  up  to  a  good  thick 
grove,  these  fowls  all  lived  among  these  low  trees, 
and  bred  there,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  me ; 
so  that,  as  I  said  above.  I  began  to  be  very  well 
contented  with  the  life  I  led,  if  ft  might  but  have 
been  secured  from  the  dread  of  savages. 

But  it  was  otherwise  directed;  and  it  might 
not  be  amiss  for  all  people  who  shall  meet  with 
my  story  to  make  this  just  observation  upon  it, 
vis.,  how  frequently,  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
the  evil,  which  in  itself  we  seek  most  to  shun, 
and  which,  when  we  are  fallen  into,  is  the  most 
dreadful  to  us,  is  oftentimes  the  very  means  or 
door  of  our  deliverance,  by  which  alone  we  can- 
be  raised  again  from  the  aflBiction  we  are  fallen 
into.  I  could  give  many  examples  of  this  in  the 
course  of  my  unaccountable  life ;  but  in  nothing 
was  it  more  particularly  remarkable  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  my  last  years  of  solitary  resi- 
dence in  this  island. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  December,  as  I  said 
above,  in  my  twenty- third  year ;  and  this  being 
the  southern  solstice,  for  winter  I  cannot  call  it, 
was  the  particular  time  of  my  harvest,  and  re- 


auired  my  being  pretty  much  abroad  in  the 
fields ;  when  going  out  pretty  earlv  in  the  morn- 
ing, even  before  it  was  thorough  daylight,  I  was 
surprised  with  seeing  a  light  of  some  fire  upon 
the  shore,  at  a  distance  from  me  of  about  two  [ 
miles,  towards  the  end  of  the  island,  where  I 
had  observed  some  savages  had  been,  as  before ; 
but  not  on  the  other  side ;  but,  to  my  great  af- 
fliction, it  was  on  my  side  of  the  island. 

I  was  indeed  terribly  surprised  at  the  sight* 
and  stopped  short  within  my  grove,  not  daring 
to  go  out,  lest  I  might  be  surprised ;  and  yet  I 
had  no  more  peace  within,  from  the  apprehen- 
sions I  had,  that  if  these  savages,  in  rambling 
over  the  Island,  should  find  my  com  standing  or 
cut,  or  any  of  my  works  and  improvements, 
they  would  immediately  conclude  that  there  were 
people  in  the  place,  and  would  then  never  give 
over  till  they  found  me  out :  in  this  extremity  I 
went  back  directly  to  my  castle,  pulled  up  the 
ladder  after  me,  having  made  aU  things  without 
look  as  wild  and  natural  as  I  could. 

Then  I  prepared  myself  within,  puttine  my- 
self in  a  posture  of  defence ;  I  loaded  SH  my 
cannon,  as  I  called  them,  that  is  to  say,  my 
muskets,  which  were  mounted  upon  my  new  for 
tificatioo,  and  all  my  pistols,  and  resolved  to  de- 
fend myself  to  the  last  gasp;  not  forgetting 
seriously  to  recommend  myself  to  the  divine  pro* 
tection,  and  earnestly  to  pray  to  God  to  deuver 
me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians ;  and  in 
this  posture  I  continued  about  two  hours,  but 
began  to  be  mighty  impatient  for  intelligence 
abroad,  for  I  had  no  spies  to  send  out. 

After  sitting  a  while  longer,  and  musing  what 
I  should  do  in  this  case,  I  was  not  able  to  bear 
sitting  in  ignorance  longer,  so  setting  up  my 
ladder  to  the  side  of  the  nill,  where  there  was  a 
fiat  place,  as  I  observed  before,  and  then  pulling 
the  ladder  up  after  me,  I  set  it  up  again,  and 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  pulling  out 
my  perspective  glass,  which  I  had  taken  on  pur- 
pose, I  laid  me  down  flat  on  my  belly  on  the , 
ground,  and  began  to  look  for  the  place.  I  pre- 
sently found  there  were  no  less  than  nine  naked 
savages  sitting  round  a  small  fire  they  had  made, 
not  to  warm  them,  for  they  had  no  need  of  that, 
tbe  weather  being  extreme  hot,  but,  as  i  sup. 
posed,  to  dress  some  of  their  barbarous  diet  of 
numan  flesh  which  they  had  brought  with  them, 
whether  alive  or  dead  1  could  not  know. 

They  had  two  canoes  with  them,  which  they 
had  haled  up  upon  the  shore,  and  as  it  was  then 
tide  of  ebb,  they  seemed  to.me  to  wait  the  return 
of  the  flood  to  go  away  again.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  what  confusion  this  sight  put  me  into, 
especially  seeing  them  come  on  my  side  the 
island,  and  so  near  me  too ;  but  when  I  observed 
their  coming  must  be  always  with  the  current  of 
the  ebb,  I  began  afterwards  to  be  more  sedate  in 
my  mind,  being  satisfied  that  I  might  go  abroad 
with  safety  all  the  time  of  tide  of  flood,  if  they 
were  not  on  shore  before ;  and  having  made  this 
observation,  I  went  abroad  about  my  harvest 
work  with  the  more  composure. 

As  I  expected,  so  it  proved ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
tide  made  to  the  westward,  I  saw  them  all  take 
boat,  and  row  (or  paddle,  as  we  call  it)  all  away : 
I  should  have  observed  that  for  an  hour  and  more 
before  they  went  off,  they  went  to  dancing,  and 
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I  oodd  etiily  discern  their  postures  and  gestures 
by  017  glasses;  I  could  only  perceive,  by  my 
nicest  observation,  that  they  were  stark  naked, 
and  had  not  the  least  coverfaig  upon  them ;  but 
whether  they  were  men  or  women,  that  I  could 
Dot  distinguish. 

As  toon  as  I  saw  them  ihipped  and  gone,  I  took 
two  gUDs  upon  my  shoulders,  and  two  pistols  at 
my  girdle^  and  my  great  sword  by  my  side, 
without  a  scabbard ;  and  with  all  the  speed  1  was 
aUe  to  make,  1  went  away  to  the  hfll,  where  I 
hsd  discovered  the  first  appearance  of  all.  As 
MOO  as  i  got  thither,  which  was  not  less  than 
two  hours  (for  I  could  not  go  apace,  being  so 
loaded  with  arms  as  I  was),  I  perceived  there  had 
been  three  canoes  more  of  savages  on  that  piaoe, 
and  looking  oOt  further,  I  saw  they  were  all  at 
Ma  together,  making  over  the  main. 

This  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  me,  especially, 
when  going  down  to  the  shore,  I  could  see  the 
marks  of  horror  which  the  dismal  work  they  had 
been  about  had  left  behind  it,  viz.  the  blood,  the 
bones,  and  part  of  the  flesh  of  human  bodies, 
eaten  and  devoured  by  those  wretches  with  mer- 
riment and  sport.  I  was  so  filled  with  indigna* 
tion  at  the  sight,  that  I  began  now  to  premedi- 
tate the  destruction  of  the  next  that  1  saw  there, 
let  them  be  who  or  how  many  soever. 

It  seemed  evident  to  me,  that  the  viniU  which 
tbey  thus  made  to  this  island  were  not  very  fre- 
qnent,  for  it  was  above  fifteen  months  before  any 
more  of  them  came  on  shore  there  again  ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  never  saw  them,  or  any  footsteps  or 
i^als  of  them,  in  all  that  time ;  for  as  to  the 
rainy  seasons,  then  they  are  sure  not  to  come 
abroad,  at  least  not  so  fhr ;  yet  all  this  while  I 
lived  uncomfortably,  by  reason  of  the  constant 
apprehensions  I  was  in  of  their  coming  upon  me 
by  surprise ;  from  whence  I  observe,  that  the 
expectation  of  evil  is  more  bitter  than  the  suf> 
fering,  especially  if  there  is  no  room  to  shake  ofl" 
that  expectation  or  those  apprehensions. 

During  all  this  time  I  was  in  the  murdering 
bnmonr;  and  took  up  most  of  my  hours,  which 
tbould  have  been  better  employed,  in  contriving 
bow  to  circumvent  and  fall  upon  them  the  very 
next  time  1  should  see  them ;  especially  if  they 
ihottld  be  divided,  as  they  were  the  last  time, 
into  two  parties ;  nor  did  I  consider  it  all,  that  if 
I  killed  one  party,  suppose  ten  or  a  dozen,  I 
was  stfll  the  next  day,  or  week,  or  month,  to  kill 
•aether,  and  so  another,  even  ad  infinitum,  till  I 
ihould  be  at  length  no  less  a  murderer  than  they 
were  in  being  men-eaters,  and  perhaps  much 
more  so. 

I  spent  my  days  now  in  great  perplexity  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  expecting  that  I  should  one 
day  or  other  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  merci- 
let!  creatures;  if  I  did  at  any  time  venture 
abroad,  it  was  not  without  looking  round  me  with 
the  greatest  care  and  caution  imaginable ;  and 
now  I  found,  to  my  great  comfort,  how  happy  it 
was  that  I  had  provided  a  tame  flock  or  herd  of 
S[oaU ;  for  I  durst  not,  upon  any  account,  fire  my 
gun,  espeeially  near  that  side  of  the  island  where 
they  usually  came,  lest  I  should  alarm  the  sa- 
vages ;  and  if  they  had  fled  from  me  now,  I  was 
■are  to  have  them  come  back  again,  with  per- 
haps two  or  three  hundred  canoes  with  them,  in 
a  few  days,  and  then  I  knew  what  to  expect. 


However,  I  wore  out  a  year  and  three  months 
more  before  I  ever  saw  any  more  of  the  savages, 
and  then  I  found  them  again,  as  I  shall  soon  ob- 
serve. It  Is  true  thev  might  have  been  there 
once  or  twice,  but  either  thev  made  no  stay,  or, 
at  least,  1  did  not  hear  them ;  but  in  the  month  of 
May,  as  near  as  1  could  calculate,  and  in  my  four- 
and- twentieth  year,  I  had  a  very  strange  en- 
counter with  them,  of  which  in  its  place. 

The  f^rturbation  of  my  mind  during  this  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  months'  interval  was  very  great ; 
I  slept  unquiet,  dreamed  always  frightful  dreams, 
and  often  started  out  of  my  sleep  in  the  night ; 
in  the  day  great  troubles  overwhelmed  my  mind; 
in  the  night  I  dreamed  often  of  killing  the  sa- 
vages, and  the  reasons  why  I  might  justify  the 
doing  of  it ;  but  to  waive  all  this  for  a  while,  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  May,  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
I  think,  as  well  as  my  poor  wooden  calendar 
would  reckon,  for  I  marked  all  upon  the  post 
still ;  I  say  it  was  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  that 
it  blew  a  great  storm  of  wind  all  day,  with  a  great 
deal  of  lightning  and  thunder,  and  a  very  foul 
night  was  after  it:  I  know  not  what  was  the 
particular  occasion  of  it,  but  as  I  was  reading  in 
the  bible,  and  taken  up  with  serious  thoughts 
about  my  present  condition,  I  was  surprised  with 
the  noise  of  a  gun,  as  I  thought,  fired  at  sea. 

This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  surprise  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent  nature  from  any  1  had  met  with  before, 
for  the  notions  this  put  into  my  thoughts  weie 
quite  of  another  kind:  1  started  up  in  the  greatest 
haste  imaginable ;  and  in  a  trice  clapped  up  my 
ladder  to  the  middle  place  of  the  rock,  and 
pulled  it  after  me,  and  mounting  it  the  second 
time,  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  that  very 
moment  a  flash  of  fire  bade  me  listen  for  a  second 
gun,  which  accordingly  in  about  half  a  moment  I 
heard,  and  by  the  sound  knew  that  it  was  from 
that  part  of  the  sea  where  I  was  driven  out  with 
the  current  in  my  boat, 

I  immediately  considered  that  this  must  be 
some  ship  in  distress,  and  that  they  had  some 
comrade,  or  some  other  ship  in  company,  and 
fired  these  guns    for  signals   of  distress,   and 
to  obtain  help :  I  had  this  presence  of  mind  at 
that  minute  as  to  think  that  though  I  could  not 
help  them,  it  may  be  they  might  help  me ;  so  I 
brought  together  all  the  dry  wood  1  could  get  at 
hand,  and  making  a  good  handsome  pile,  I  set  it 
on  fire  upon  the  hill ;  the  wood  was  dry,  and 
blazed  freely,  and  though  the  wind  blew  very 
hard,  yet  it  burnt  fairly  out,  so  that  I  was  certain, 
if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  ship,  they  must 
need  see  it,  and  no  doubt  they  did ;  for  as  soon 
as  ever  my  fire  blazed  up,  1  heard  another  gun, 
I  and  after  that  several  others,  all  from  the  same 
quarter.     I  plied  my  fire  all  night  long  till  day 
broke  :  and  when  it  was  broad  day,  and  the  ahr 
cleared  up,  I  saw  something  at  a  great  distance 
at  sea,  full  east  of  the  island,  whether  a  sail  or 
a  hull,  I  could  not  distinguish,  no,  not  with  my 
glasses,  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  the  wea- 
ther still  something  hazy  also ;  at  least  it  was  so 
out  at  sea. 
I       1  looked  frequently  at  it  all  the  day,  and  soon 
perceived  that  it  did  not  move,  so  I  presently 
concluded  that  it  was  a  ship  at  anchor ;  and  be- 
ing eager,  you  may  be  sure,  to  be  satisfied,  I  took 
my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  ran  towards  the  south- 
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«Mt  aide  of  the  bland,  to  (he  rocks,  where  I  had 
been  formerly  carried  away  with  the  current ; , 
and  gettinff  np  there,  the  weather  by  this  time 
being  perfectly  dear,  I  could  plainly  see,  to  my 
great  sorrow,  the  wreck  of  a  ship  cast  away  in 
the  night  upon  those  concealed  rocks  which  I 
found  when  I  was  out  in  my  boat,  and  which 
rocks,  as  they  checked  the  violence  of  the  stream, 
and  made  a  kind  of  counter-stream,  or  eddy,  were 
the  occasion  of  my  recovering  then  from  the  most 
desperate  hopeleu  condition  that  ever  I  had  been 
in  all  my  life. 

Thus,  what  is  one  man's  safety  is  another  man's 
destruction;  for  it  seems  these  men,  whoever 
thev  were,  beioff  out  of  their  knowledge,  and  thf 
rocks  being  wholly  under  water,  had  ^en  driven 
upon  them  In  the  night,  the  wind  blowing  hard 
at  E.  and  E.N.E.  Had  they  seen  the  island,  as 
I  must  necessarily  suppose  they  did  not,  they 
must,  'as  I  thought,  have  endeavoured  to  have 
saved  themselves  on  shore  by  the  help  of  their 
boat ;  but  the  firing  of  their  guns  for  help,  esne- 
dallv  when  they  saw,  as  I  imagined,  my  nre, 
filled  me  with  many  thoughts :  first,  I  imagined, 
that,  upon  seeing  my  light,  thev  might  have  pat 
themselves  into  their  boat,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  shore ;  but  that  the  sea  going  very 
^igh,  they  might  have  been  cast  away ;  other 
times  I  Imagined  that  they  might  have  lost  their 
boat  before,  as  might  be  the  case  many  ways ;  as 
particularly,  by  the  breaking  of  the  sea  upon  their 
ship,  which  many  times  obliges  men  to  stave,  or 
take  in  pieces  their  boat ;  and  sometimes  to  throw 
it  overboard  with  their  own  hands :  other  tiroes  I 
Imagined  they  had  some  other  ship  or  ships  in 
company,  who,  upon  the  signals  of  distress  they 
had  made,  had  taken  them  up,  and  carried  them 
ofi*:  other  whiles  I  fanded  they  were  all  gone  olT 
to  sea  in  their  boat,  and  being  hurried  away  by 
the  current  that  1  had  been  formerly  in,  were  car- 
ried out  into  the  great  ocean,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  misery  and  perishmg ;  and  that  per- 
h^M  they  might  by  this  time  think  of  starving, 
and  of  being  in  a  condition  to  eat  one  another. 

As  all  these  were  but  conjectures  at  best,  so, 
In  the  condition  I  was  in,  I  could  do  no  more 
than  look  upon  the  misery  of  the  poor  men,  and 
pity  them ;  which  had  stUI  this  good  effect  on  my 
side,  that  it  gave  me  more  and  more  cause  to  give 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  so  happilv  and  comfort- 
ably provided  for  me  in  my  desolate  condition ; 
and  that  of  two  ships*  companies,  who  were  now 
cast  away  upon  this  part  of  the  world,  not  one 
life  should  be  spared  but  mine.  I  learnt  here 
again  to  observe,  that  it  Is  very  rare  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  casts  us  Into  any  condition  of  life 
so  low,  or  any  misery  so  great,  but  we  may  see 
something  or  other  to  he  thankful  for,  and  may 
see  others  in  worse  circumstances  than  our  own. 

Such  certainly  was  the  case  of  these  men,  of 
whom  I  could  not  so  much  as  see  room  to  sup- 
pose any  of  them  were  saved;  nothing  could 
make  it  rational  so  much  as  to  wish  or  expect 
that  they  did  not  all  perish  there*  except  the  pot» 
sibility  only  of  their  being  taken  up  by  another 
ship  in  company ;  and  this  was  but  mere  posd- 
bility  indeed,  for  I  saw  not  the  least  signal  or 
appearance  of  any  such  thing. 

I  cannot  explain,  by  any  possible  enei^  of 
words,  what  a  strange  longing,  or  hankering  of 


desire^  I  felt  In  my  soul  upon  this  sight ;  breakiag 
out  sometimes  thus :  **  O  that  there  had  been  bet 
one  or  two,  nay,  but  one  soul  saved  out  of  the 
ship,  to  have  escaped  to  me,  that  I  might  but 
have  had  one  companion,  one  fellow  creature  te 
have  spoken  to  me,  and  to  have  conversed  with  P 
In  all  the  time  of  my  solitary  life,  I  never  felt  lo 
earnest,  so  strong  a  denre  siter  the  society  of  my 
fellow-creatnresy  or  to  deep  a  regret  at  the  want 
of  it. 

There  are  some  secret  moving  ^nings  in  (he 
affections,  which,  when  th^  are  set  a-gdng  bv 
some  object  in  view,  or  be  ft  some  object  thooga 
not  in  view,  yet  rendered  present  to  the  mfaid  by 
the  power  of  imagination,  that  motion  carries  out 
the  soul  by  its  impetuosi^  to  such  violent,  eager 
erobradngs  of  the  object,  that  Uie  absence  of  it 
is  insuppOTtable. 

Such  were  these  earnest  wishingt  that  but  one 
man  had  been  saved  I  O  that  it  had  been  but 
one  1  I  believe  I  repeated  the  words,  "  O  that  it 
had  been  but  one  r  a  thousand  times ;  and  my  de- 
sires were  so  moved  by  it,  that  when  I  spoke  the 
words,  my  hands  woub  dench  tc^ber,  and  my 
fingers  press  the  palms  of  my  hands,  that  if  I  had 
had  any  soft  thing  In  my  hand,  it  would  have 
crushed  it  involuntarily;  and  my  teeth  in  my 
head  would  strike  together,  and  set  against  one 
another  so  strong,  that  for  some  time  I  oould  not 
part  them  agdn. 

Let  the  naturalists  explain  these  thingi^  and 
the  reason  and  manner  of  them :  all  I  can  my  of 
them  is  to  describe  the  foot,  which  was  eversar- 
prising  to  me  when  I  found  it,  though  I  knew  not 
from  what  It  should  prooeed;  it  was  doubtleu 
the  effect  of  ardent  wishes,  and  of  strong  ideu 
formed  in  my  mind,  realising  the  comfort  which 
the  conversation  of  one  of  my  feUow-ofarisdaai 
would  have  been  to  me. 

But  it  was  not  to  be ;  either  their  fiUe,  or 
mine,  or  both,  forbad  it ;  for  till  the  last  year  of 
my  being  on  this  Island,  I  never  knew  whether 
any  were  saved  out  of  that  ship  or  no,  and  had 
only  the  afiliction  some  days  after  to  see  the 
corpse  of  a  drowned  boy  come  on  shore  at  the 
end  of  the  island  which  was  next  the  shipwreck : 
he  had  on  no  clothes  but  a  seaman's  waistcoat,  a 
pair  of  open-kneed  linen  drawers,  and  a  blue  linen 
shirt ;  but  nothing  to  direct  me  so  muck  as  to 
guess  wliat  nation  he  was  of:  he  had  nothing  ia 
his  pocket  but  two  pieces  of  eight  and  a  tobacco 
pipe ;  the  last  was  to  me  of  ten  times  more  vdoe 
than  the  first. 

It  was  now  calm,  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  ven- 
ture out  in  my  boat  to  this  wreck,  not  doubting  bat 
I  might  find  something  on  board  that  might  be 
useful  to  me ;  but  that  did  not  altogether  preis  ne 
so  much  as  the  possibility  that  there  might  be  yet 
some  living  creature  on  board,  whose  me  I  might 
not  only  save,  but  might,  by  saving  that  JUk, 
comfort  my  own  to  the  last  degrees  and  thb 
thought  dung  so  to  my  heart,  that  I  oould  not 
be  quiet  night  nor  day,  but  |  must  venture  oat 
in  my  boat  on  board  this  wreck ;  and  committing 
the  rest  to  God's  providence,  I  thought  the  hn- 
pression  was  so  strong  upon  my  adnd  that  it 
could  not  be  resisted,  that  H  must  come  linon 
some  invisible  direction,  and  that  I  shook!  be 
wanting  to  myself  if  I  did  not  go. 

Under  the  power  of  this  impression,  I  hasteoed 
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back  to  my  oaatle,  prepared  eyerything  for  my 
voyage,  took  a  quantity  of  bread,  a  great  pot  for 
fiteih  water,  a  compass  to  steer  bv,  a  bottle  of 
ram  (for  I  bad  still  a  great  deal  of  that  left)  a 
basket  foil  of  raisins ;  and  thns  loading  myself 
with  everything  necessary,  I  went  down  to  my 
boat,  got  the  water  out  of  her,  and  got  her  afloat, 
loaded  ail  my  cargo  in  her,  and  then  went  home 
sgain  for  more:  my  second  cargo  was  a  great 
big  fall  of  rice,  the  umbrella  to  set  up  over  mv 
bead  lor  shade,  another  large  pot  full  of  fresh 
water,  and  about  two  doxen  of  my  small  loaves, 
or  barley-cakes,  more  than  before,  with  a  bottle 
of  goat's  mUk,  and  a  cheese ;  all  which,  with 
great  labour  and  sweat,  I  brought  to  my  boat ; 
sod  praying  to  God  to  direct  my  voyage,  I  put 
out,  and  rowing  or  paddling  the  canoe  along*  the 
shore,  I  came  at  last  to  the  utmost  point  of  the 
iilaod  on  that  side,  vis.,  N.  E. ;  and  now  I  was 
to  launch  out  into  the  ocean,  and  either  to  ven* 
tore,  or  not  to  venture ;  I  looked  dn  the  rapid 
cnrrenU  which  ran  constantly  on  both  sides  of 
tbe  island,  at  a  distance,  and  which  were  very 
terrible  to  me,  ft-om  the  remembrance  of  the 
baxord  I  had  been  hi  before,  and  mpr  heart 
began  to  fail  me;  for  I  foresaw  that,  if  I  was 
driven  into  either  of  those  currents,  I  should  be 
carried  a  vast  way  out  to  sea,  and  perhaps  out 
of  my  reach  or  sight  of  the  island  again ;  and 
that  theL,  as  my  boat  was  but  small.  If  any  little 
gale  of  wind  should  rise,  1  should  he  ineriUbly 

These  thooghtt  so  oppressed  my  mind,  that  I 
began  to  givtf  over  my  enterprise,  and  havioff 
baled  my  boat  into  a  little  creek  on  the  shore,  J 
itepped  out  and  sat  me  down  upon  a  little  spot 
of  niing  ground,  very  pensive  and  anxious,  be- 
tween fear  and  desire,  about  my  voyage ;  when, 
SI  I  was  musing,  I  could  perceive  that  the  tide 
was  turned,  and  the  flood  came  on,  upon  which 
my  going  was  for  so  many  hours  impracticable. 
Upon  this  it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  I 
ibould  go  up  to  the  highest  piece  of  sround 
1  coold  find,  and  observe,  if  I  could,  how  the  sets 
of  the  tide  or  currents  lay  when  the  flood  came 
io,  that  I  might  judge  whether,  if  I  was  driven 
one  way  out,  1  might  not  expect  to  be  driven  an- 
other way  home,  with  the  same  rapidness  of  the 
carrents.  Tills  thought  was  no  sooner  in  my 
head  but  I  cast  my  eye  upon  a  little  hill  which 
lofllciendy  overlooked  the  sea  both  ways,  and 
from  whence  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  cui  rents 
or  sets  of  the  tide,  and  which  way  I  was  to  guide 
myielf  bi  mv  return  :  here  1  found,  that  as  the 
current  of  the  ebb  set  out  close  by  the  south 
point  of  tbe  island,  so  the  current  of  the  flood  set 
m  ekise  bv  the  shore  of  the  north  side ;  and  that 
I  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  to  the  north  of 
tbe  island  in  my  return,  and  I  should  do  well 
eoough. 

Encouraged  with  this  observation,  I  resolv^ 
the  next  morning  to  set  out  with  the  first  of  the 
tkle;  and  reposing  myself  for  that  night  in  the 
canoe,  under  the  nreat  watch-coat  I  mentioned, 
I  launched  out ;  imade  first  a  little  out  to  sea 
fall  north,  till  I  began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  tbe 
carrent,  which  set  eastward,  and  which  carried 
«e  at  a  great  rate,  and  yet  did  not  so  hurry  me 
ss  tbe  iouthem  side  current  had  done  before, 
•nd  so  as  to  take  from  me  all  government  of  tbe 


boat;  but  having  a  strong  steerage  with  my 
paddle,  I  went,  I  say,  at  a  great  rate,  directly 
for  the  wreck,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  1  came 
up  to  it. 

It  was  a  dismal  sight  to  look  at:  the  ship, 
which  by  Its  building  was  Spanish,  stuck  fast, 
jambed  in  between  two  rocks;  all  the  stern  and 
quarter  of  her  was  beaten  to  pieces  with  the  sea ; 
and  as  her  forecastle,  which  stuck  in  the  rocks, 
had  run  on  with  great  violence,  her  mainmast 
and  foremast  were  brought  by  the  board,  that  is 
to  say,  broken  short  off,  but  her  bowsprit  was 
sound,  and  the  head  and  bow  appeared  firm; 
when  I  came  close  to  her,  a  dog  appeared  upon 
her,  which,  seeing  me  coming,  yelped  and  cried, 
and  as  soon  as  I  called  him,  jumped  into  the  sea 
to  come  to  me ;  and  I  took  him  Into  the  boat, 
but  found  him  almost  dead  for  hunger  and  thir»t. 
I  gave  him  a  cake  of  my  bread,  and  ho  ate  like  a 
ravenous  wolf  that  had  been  starving  a  fortnight 
in  tbe  snow.  I  then  gave  the  poor  creature 
some  tn»h  water,  with  which,  if  I  would  have 
let  him,  he  would  have  burst  himself. 

After  this  I  went  on  board;  the  first  sight 
I  met  with  was  two  men  drowned  In  the  cook- 
room,  or  forecastle  of  the  ship,  with  their  arms 
fast  about  one  another.  I  concluded,  as  is  indeed 
probable,  that  when  the  ship  struck,  it  being  in 
a  storm,  the  sea  broke  so  high  and  so  continually 
over  her,  that  the  men  were  not  able  to  bear 
it,  and  were  strangled  with  the  eonstant  rushing 
in  of  the  water,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
under  water ;  besides  the  dog,  there  was  nothing 
left  in  the  ship  that  had  life,  nor  any  goods  that 
I  could  see,  but  what  were  spoiled  by  the  water ; 
there  were  some  casks  of  liauor,  whether  wine 
or  brandv  1  knew  not,  which  lay  lower  in  the 
hold,  and  which,  the  water  being  ebbed  out,  I 
could  see,  but  they  were  too  big  to  meddle  with. 
I  saw  several  chests,  which  I  believed  belonged 
to  some  of  the  seamen,  and  I  got  two  of  them 
into  the  boat  without  examining  what  was  in 
them. 

Had  the  stem  of  the  ship  been  fixed,  and  the 
fore  part  broken  off,  I  am  persuaded  I  might 
have  made  a  good  voyage ;  for  by  what  I  found 
in  these  two  chests,  I  had  room  to  suppose  the 
ship  had  a  great  deal  of  wealth  on  board ;  and  if 
I  may  guess  by  the  course  she  steered,  she  must 
have  been  hound  from  the  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  the  south  part  of  Amerioa, 
beyond  tbe  BraxOs,  to  the  Havanna,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  so  perhaps  to  Spain ;  she  hadt 
no  doubt,  a  great  treasure  in  her,  but  of  no  use 
at  that  time  to  anybody ;  and  what  became  (^ 
the  rest  of  her  people  I  then  knew  not. 

I  found,  besides  these  chests,  a  little  cask  fbll 
of  liquor  of  about  twenty  gallons,  which  I  got 
into  my  boat  with  much  difficulty ;  there  were 
several  muskets  in  a  cabin,  and  a  great  powder- 
horn  with  about  four  pounds  of  powder  in  it ;  as 
for  the  muskets,  I  had  no  occasion  for  them,  so 
I  left  them,  but  took  the  powder-horn ;  I  took  a 
fire-shovel  and  tongs,  which  1  wanted  extremely, 
as  also  two  little  brass  kettles,  a  copper  pot  to 
make  chocolate,  and  a  gridiron ;  and  with  this 
cargo  and  the  dog  I  came  away,  the  tide  begin- 
ning to  make  home  again ;  and  the  same  evening, 
about  an  hour  within  night,  1  reached  the  island 
again,  weary  and  fotlgued  to  the  last  degree. 
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I  repoMd  that  night  in  the  boat,  and  in  the 
morning  I  reiolred  to  harbour  what  I  had  gotten 
in  my  new  cave,  not  to  carry  it  home  to  my 
castle.  After  refreshing  myself,  I  got  all  my 
cargo  on  shore,  and  began  to  eiamine  the  par- 
ticaiars ;  the  cask  of  liquor  I  found  to  be  a  kind 
of  rum»  but  not  such  as  we  had  at  the  Brazils ; 
and,  in  a  word,  not  at  all  good ;  but  when  I 
came  to  open  the  chests,  I  found  several  things 
which  I  wanted ;  for  examine,  I  found  in  one  a 
fine  case  of  bottles  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and 
filled  with  cordial  waters,  fine  and  very  good : 
the  bottles  held  about  three  pints  each,  and 
were  tipped  with  alver ;  I  found  two  pots  of 
very  good  succades  or  sweetmeats,  so  fastened  | 
also  on  the  top  that  the  salt  water  had  not  hurt 
them,  and  two  more  of  the  same  which  the  water 
had  spoiled;  I  found  some  very  good  shirts, 
which  were  very  welcome  to  me,  and  about  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  white  linen  handiierchiefii  and 
coloured  neckcloths;  the  former  were  also  very 
welcome,  being  exceeding  refreshing  to  wipe  my 
face  in  a  hot  day ;  besides  Uiis,  when  I  came  to 
the  till  in  the  chests,  I  found  there  three  great 
bags  of  pieces  of  eight,  wtiich  held  about  eleven  ; 
hundred  pieces  in  all ;  and  in  one  of  th'em,  wrapt 
up  in  a  paper,  six  doubloons  of  gold  and  some 
small  bars  or  wedges  of  gold ;  I  suppose  they 
might  all  weigh  near  a  pound. 

The  other  chest  I  found  had  some  clothes  in 
it,  but  of  little  value ;  but,  by  the  circumstances, 
it  must  have  belonged  to  the  gunner's  mate,  as 
there  was  no  powder  in  it,  but  about  two  pounds 
of  glazed  powder  In  the  three  flasks,  kept,  I  sup- 
pose, for  cnargiog  their  fowling  pieces  on  occasion. 
Upon  tbe^whole,  I  got  very  little  by  this  voyage 
that  was  of  much  use  to  me ;  for  as  to  the  money, 
I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it,  it  was  to  me 
as  the  dirt  under  my  feet,  and  I  would  have 
given  it  all  for  three  or  four  pair  of  English  shoes 
and  stockings,  which  were  things  I  greatly 
wonted,  but  had  not  had  on  my  feet  now  for 
many  years  ;  I  had,  indeed,  got  two  pair  of  shoes 
now,  which  I  took  off  the  feet  of  the  two  drowned 
men  whom  I  saw  in  the  wreck  ;  and  I  found  two 
pair  more  in  one  of  the  chests,  which  were  very 
welcome  to  me ;  but  they  were  not  like  our  Eng- 
lish shoes,  either  for  ease  or  service,  being  rather 
what  we  call  pumps  than  shoes.  I  found  in  the 
seaman's  chest  about  fifty  pieces  of  eight  in 
royals,  but  no  gold ;  I  suppose  this  belonged  to 
a  poorer  man  than  the  other,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  some  officer. 

Well,  however,  I  lugged  the  money  home  to 
my  cave,  and  laid  it  up,  as  I  had  done  that  be- 
fore, which  I  brought  from  our  own  ship ;  but  it 
was  great  pity,  as  I  said,  that  the  other  part  of 
the  ship  had  not  come  to  my  share,  for  I  am 
satisfied  I  might  have  loaded  my  canoe  several 
times  over  with  money,  which,  if  I  had  ever 
escaped  to  England,  would  have  lain  here 
safe  enough  till  I  might  have  oome  again  and 
fetched  it. 

Having  now  broutfat  all  my  things  on  shore, 
and  secured  them,  I  went  back  to  my  boat,  and 
rowed  or  paddled  her  along  the  shore  to  her  old 
harbour,  where  I  laid  her  up,  and  made  the  best 
of  ay  way  to  my  old  habitation,  where  I  found 
everything  safe  and  quiet;  so  I  began  to  repose 
myaeii;  live  after  ny  old  feshhw,  and  take  caie 


of  my  family  affiurs ;  and  for  a  while  1  lived  easy 
enough,  only  that  I  was  more  vigilant  than! 
used  to  be,  looked  out  oftener,  and  did  not  go 
abroad  so  much ;  and  if  at  any  time  I  did  stir 
with  any  freedom,  it  was  always  to  the  east  part 
of  the  island,  where  I  was  pretty  well  satined 
the  savages  never  came,  and  where  I  could  go 
without  so  many  precautions,  and  such  a  load  of 
arms  and  ammunition  as  I  always  carried  with 
me  if  I  went  the  other  way. 

I  lived  in  this  condition  near  two  years  more ; 
but  my  unlucky  head,  that  was  always  to  let  me 
know  it  was  bom  to  make  my  body  miserable, 
was  all  these  two  years  filled  with  projects  and 
designs,  how,  if  it  were  possible,  I  might  get  away 
from  this  island ;  for  sometimes  I  was  for  mak- 
ing another  voyage  to  the  wreck,  though  my 
reason  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  left  there 
worth  the  hazard  of  my  voyage ;  sometimes  for 
a  ramble  one  way,  sometimes  another;  and  I 
believe  verily,  if  I  had  had  the  boat  that  I  went 
from  Sallce  in,  I  should  have  ventured  to  sea, 
bound  anywhere,  I  knew  not  whither. 

Ihave  been  in  all  my  circumstances  a  memento 
to  those  who  are  touched  with  that  general  plague 
of  mankind,  whence,  for  aught  I  know,  one-half 
of  their  miseries  flow ;  I  mean,  that  of  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  station  wherein  Ood  and  nature 
hath  placed  them ;  for,  not  to  look  back  upon  my 
primitive  condition  and  the  excellent  advice  of 
mv  father,  the  oppouUon  to  which  was,  as  1  may 
call  it,  my  original  sin,  my  subsequent  mistakes 
of  the  same  kind  have  been  the  means  of  my 
cominf  into  this  miserable  condition ;  for  had 
that  Providence,  which  so  happily  had  seated 
me  at  the  Brazils  as  a  planter,  blessed  me  with 
confined  desires,  and  could  I  have  been  con- 
tented to  have  gone  on  gradually,  I  might  have 
been  by  this  time,  I  mean  in  the  time  of  my  being 
on  this  inland,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
planters  in  the  Brazils ;  nav,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  by  the  iroprovements  I  had  made  in  that 
little  time  I  lived  there,  and  the  increase  Isboold 
probably  have  made  if  I  had  stayed,  I  ooight 
have  been  worth  a  hundred  thousand  moidores ; 
and  what  business  liad  I  to  leave  a  settled  for- 
tune, well-stocked  plantation,  improving  and 
increasing,  to  turn  super- cargo  to  Guinea  to 
fetch  negroes,  when  patience  and  time  would 
have  so  increased  our  stock  at  home,  that  we 
could  have  bought  them  at  our  own  doors  from 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  fetch  them  ?  And 
though  it  had  cost  us  something  more,  yet  the 
difference  of  that  price  was  by  no  means  worth 
saving  at  so  great  a  hazard. 

But  as  this  is  ordinarily  the  fete  of  yooog 
heads,  so  reflection  upon  the  folly  of  it  la  as 
ordinarily  the  exercise  of  more  years,  or  of  the 
dear-bought  experience  of  time,  and  so  it  was 
with  me  now ;  and  yet,  so  deep  had  the  mbtake 
taken  root  in  my  temper,  that  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  in  my  station,  but  was  continually  poring 
upon  the  means  and  possibility  of  my  escape 
from  this  place;  and  that  I  may,  with  the 
greater  pleasure  to  the  reader,  bring  on  the  re- 
maining part  of  my  story.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  some  account  of  my  first  conceptiona  on 
the  subject  of  this  foolish  scheme  for  my  escape, 
and  how  and  upon  what  foundation  I  acted. 

I  am  DOW  to  be  supposed  to  be  retired  into  my 
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cattle  after  my  late  voyage  to  the  wreck,  my 
frigate  laid  up  and  secured  under  water  as  usuaL 
and  my  'condition  restored  to  what  it  wts  before. 
I  had  more  wealth  indeed  than  1  had  before,  but 
was  not  at  all  the  richer,  for  I  had  no  more  use 
for  it  than  the  Indians  of  Peru  had  before  the 
Spaniards  came  thither. 

It  was  one  of  the  nights  in  the  rainy  season  in 
March,  the  four-and-twentieth  vear  of  my  first 
setting  foot  in  this  island  of  solitariness,  I  was 
lying  in  my  bed  or  hammock  awake,  and  very 
well  in  health,  had  no  pain,  no  distemper,  no 
uneasiness  of  body,  no,  nor  any  uneasiness  of 
mind  more  than  ordinary,  but  could  by  no  means 
close  my  eyes,  that  is,  so  as  to  sleep ;  no,  not  a 
wink  all  night  long  otherwise  than  as  follows: — 

It  is  as  impossible  as  needless  to  set  down  the 
innumerable  crowd  of  thoughts  that  whirled 
through  that  great  thoroughfare  of  the  brain, 
the  memory,  in  this  night's  time.  I  ran  over 
the  whole  history  of  my  life  in  miniature  or  by 
abridgosent,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  my  coming  to 
this  island,  and  also  of  that  part  of  my  life  since 
I  came  to  this  island,  in  my  reflections  upon 
the  state  of  my  case  since  I  came  on  shore 
on  this  island;  I  was  comparing  the  happy 
posture  of  my  affairs  in  the  first  years  of  my 
habitation  here  to  that  course  of  anxiety, 
fear,  and  care  which  I  had  lived  in  ever  since  1 
had  seen  the  print  oC  a  foot  in  the  sand ;  not 
that  1  did  not  believe  the  savages  had  frequented 
the  ialand  even  all  the  while,  and  might  have 
been  several  hundreds  of  them  at  times  on  the 
shore  there,  but  as  I  had  never  known  it,  and 
was  incapaUe  of  any  apprehensions  about  it,  my 
satisfiaetkm  was  perfect,  though  my  danger  was 
the  same,  and  I  was  as  happy  in  not  knowing 
my  danger  as  if  1  had  never  really  been  exposed 
to  it.  This  furnished  my  thoughts  with  many 
very  profitable  reflections,  and  particularly  this 
one: — How  infinitely  good  that  Providence  is 
which  has  settled  in  its  government  of  mankind 
such  narrow  bounds  to  his  sight  and  knowledge 
of  things;  and  though  he  widks  in  the  midst  of 
to  many  thousand  dangers,  the  sight  of  which, 
if  discovered  to  him,  would  distract  his  mind  and 
sink  Ills  spirits,  he  is  kept  serene  and  calm  by 
having  the  events  of  things  hid  from  his  eyes,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  dangers  which  surround 
him. 

Alter  these  thoughts  had  for  some  time  enter- 
tained me,  I  came  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the 
real  daqger  I  bad  been  in  for  so  many  years  in 
this  very  island,  and  how  I  had  walked  about  in 
the  greatest  security  and  with  all  possible  tran- 
quillity, even  perhaps  when  nothing  but  a  brow 
of  a  hill,  a  great  tree,  or  the  casual  approach  of 
night,  had  been  between  me  and  the  worst  kind 
of  destruction,  viz.,  that  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  cannibals  and  savages,  who  would  have  seized 
on  me  with  the  same  view  as  I  did  on  a  goat  or 
a  turtle,  and  have  thought  it  no  more  a  crime 
to  kill  and  devour  me  than  I  did  of  a  pigeon  or 
a  curiieu ;  I  should  unjustly  slander  myself  if  t 
should  say  I  was  not  sincerely  thankful  to  my 
great  Preserver,  to  whose  singular  protection  i 
acknowledged,  with  great  humility,  toat  all  these 
unknown  deliverances  were  due,  and  without 
which  I  should  inevitably  have  fidlen  into  their 
merdletB  haodg. 


When  these  thoughts  were  over,  my  head  was 
for  some  time  taken  up  in  considering  the  nature 
of  these  wretched  creatures,  I  mean  the  savages, 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  in  the  world  that  the 
wise  governor  of  all  things  should  give  up  any  of 
his  creatures  to  such  inhumanity,  nay,  to  some- 
thing so  much  below  even  brutality  itself,  as  to 
devour  its  own  kind ;  but  as  this  ended  in  some 
(at  that  time  fruitless)  speculatious,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  inquire  what  part  of  the  world  these 
wretches  lived  in ;  how  far  off  the  coast  was  from 
whence  they  came ;  what  thev  ventured  so  far 
from  home  for ;  what  kind  of  boats  they  had ; 
and  why  I  miffht  not  order  myself  and  my  busi- 
ness so,  that  I  might  be  as  able  to  go  over  thi- 
ther as  they  were  to  come  to  me. 

I  never  so  much  as  troubled  myself  to  consider 
what  I  should  do  with  myself  when  I  came  thi- 
ther ;  what  should  become  of  me  if  I  fdl  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  or  how  I  should  escape  from 
them  if  they  attempted  me ;  no,  nor  so  much  as 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  reach  the  coast,  and 
not  be  attacked  by  some  or  other  of  them,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  delivering  myself  -,  and  if  I 
should  not  fall  into  their  hands,  what  I  should  do 
for  provision,  or  whither  I  should  bend  my  course; 
none  of  these  thoughts,  I  say,  so  much  as  came 
in  my  way  ;  but  my  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon 
the  notion  of  my  passing  over  In  my  boat  to  the 
main  land«  I  looked  back  upon  my  present  condi- 
tion as  the  most  miserable  that  could  possibly  be ; 
that  I  was  not  able  to  throw  myself  into  anything 
but  death  that  could  be  called  worse  ;  that  if  I 
reached  the  shore  of  the  main  I  might  perhaps 
meet  with  relief;  or  I  might  coast  along,  as  I  did 
on  the  shore  of  Africa,  till  I  came  to  some  inha- 
bited country,  and  where  I  might  find  some  re- 
lief ;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  I  might  fall  in  with 
some  Christian  ship  that  might  take  me  in ;  and 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  I  could  but  die, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  all  these  miseries  at 
once.  Pray  note,  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  a  dis- 
turbed mind,  an  Impatient  temper  madef,  as  it 
were,  desperate  by  the  long  continuance  of  my 
troubles,  and  the  disappointments  I  had  met 
in  the  wreck  I  had  been  on  board  of,  and  where 
I  had  been  so  near  the  obtaining  of  what  I  so 
earnestly  longed  for,  viz.  somebodv  to  speak 
to,  and  to  learn  some  knowledge  from  or  the 
place  where  I  was,  and  of  the  probable  means  of 
my  deliverance ;  I  say,  I  was  agitated  wholly  by 
these  thoughts.  All  my  calm  of  mind  in  my  re- 
signation to  Providence,  and  waiting  the  Issue  of 
the  dispositions  of  heaven,  seemed  to  be  sus- 
pended ;  and  I  had,  as  it  were,  no  power  to  turn 
my  thoughts  to  anything  but  the  project  of  a 
voyage  to  the  main,  which  came  upon  me  with 
such  force  and  such  an  impetuosity  of  desire  that 
it  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

When  this  had  agitated  my  thoughts  for  two 
hours  or  more  with  &uch  violence  that  it  set  my 
very  blood  into  a  ferment,  iind  my  pulse  beat  as 
high  as  if  1  had  been  in  a  fever,  merely  with  the 
extraordinary  fervour  of  my  mind  about  it,  na- 
ture, as  if  I  had  been  fatigued  and  exhausted 
with  the  very  thought  of  it,  threw  me  mto  a 
sound  sleep ;  one  would  have  thought  I  should 
have  dreamed  of  it,  but  I  did  not,  nor  of  any- 
thing relating  to  it ;  but  I  dreamed  that  as  I  was 
gobg  out  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  from  Bay  oas- 
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tic,  I  saw  upon  the  shore  two  canoes,  and  eleven 
savages  come  to  land,  and  that  they  brought  with 
them  another  savage,  whom  they  were  going  to 
kill,  in  order  to  eat  him,  when  on  a  sudden  the 
savage  they  were  going  to  kill  jumped  away  and 
ran  for  his  life ;  then  I  thought  in  my  sleep  that 
be  came  running  into  my  little  thick  grove,  be- 
fore my  fortification,  to  hide  himself;  and  that  I, 
seeing  him  alone,  and  not  perceiving  that  the 
others  sought  him  that  way,  showed  myself  to 
him,  and  smiling  upon  hitai»  encouraged  him ; 
that  he  kneeled  down  to  roe,  seeming  to  pray 
me  to  assist  him,  upon  which  I  showed  my  lad- 
der, made  him  go  up  it,  and  carried  him  into  my 
cave,  and  he  became  my  servant;  and  that  as 
soon  as  I  had  got  this  man  I  said  to  myself,  "  Now 
I  may  certainly  venture  to  the  main  land,  for  this 
fellow  will  serve  me  as  a  pilot,  and  will  tell  me 
what  to  do,  and  whither  to  go  for  provisions, 
and  whither  not  to  go  for  fear  of  being  de- 
voured ;  what  places  to  venture  into,  and  what 
to  escape.**  I  waked  with  this  thought, and  was 
under  such  inexpressible  impressions  of  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  my  escape  in  my  dream,  that  the 
disappointments  which  I  felt  upon  coming  to  my- 
self, and  finding  It  was  no  more  than  a  dream, 
were  equally  extravagant  the  other  way,  and 
threw  me  into  a  very  great  dejection  of  spirit. 

Upon  this,  however,  I  made  this  conclusion, 
that  my  only  way  to  go  about  an  attempt  for  an 
escape  was,  if  possible,  to  get  a  savage  in  my  pos- 
session, and  if  possible  it  should  be  one  of  their 
prisoners,  whom  they  had  condemned  to  be  eaten, 
and  should  bring  hither  to  kill ;  but  these  thoughts 
still  were  attended  with  this  difficulty,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  eflTect  this  without  attacking  a 
whole  caravan  of  them,  and  killing  them  all;  and 
this  was  not  only  a  very  desperate  attempt,  and 
might  miscarry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had 
greatly  scrupled  the  lawfulness  of  it  to  me,  and 
my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  shedding  so 
much  blood,  though  it  was  for  my  deliverance. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  occurred 
to  me  agabist  this,  they  being  the  same  mentioned 
before;  but  though  I  had  other  reasons  to  offer 
now,  viz.,  that  those  men  were  enemies  to  my  life, 
and  would  devour  me  if  they  could ,  that  it  was 
self-preservation,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  deliver 
myself  from  this  death  of  a  life,  and  was  acting  in 
my  own  defence  as  much  as  if  they  were  actually 
assaulting  me,  and  the  like ;  I  say  these  things 
argued  for  it,  yet  the  thoughts  of  shedding  hu- 
man blood  for  my  deliverance  were  very  terrible 
to  me,  and  such  as  I  oould  by  no  means  reconcile 
myself  to  a  great  while. 

However,  at  last,  after  many  secret  disputes 
with  myself,  and  after  great  perplexities  about  it 
(for  all  these  arguments,  one  way  and  another, 
struggled  in  my  head  a  long  time),  the  eager  pre- 
vailii^  desire  of  deliverance  at  length  mastered 
all  the  rest,  and  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  one 
of  these  savages  Into  my  hands,  cost  what  it 
would.  The  next  thing  then  was  to  contrive  how 
to  do  it,  and  this  inde<^  was  very  difficult  to  re- 
solve on ;  but  as  I  could  pitch  upon  no  probable 
means  for  It,  so  I  resolved  to  put  myself  upon  the 
watch  to  see  them  when  they  came  on  shore,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  event,  taking  such  measures 
as  the  opportunity  should  present,  let  it  be  what 
it  wonid* 


IVith  these  resolutioos  m  my  thongfata,  I  aet 
myself  upon  the  scout  as  often  as  peadble,  and 
indeed  so  often,  till  I  was  heartily  tired  of  it ;  for 
it  was  above  a  year  and  a  half  that  I  watted,  and 
for  a  great  part  of  that  time  went  out  to  the  west 
end,  and  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  island, 
almost  every  day,  to  see  the  canoes,  but  sone  , 
appeared ;  this  was  very  disconraging,  and  began  * 
to  trouble  me  much,  though  I  can't  say  that  it  I 
did  in  this  case,  as  It  had  done  some  tfane  before 
that,  viz.,  wear  off  the  edge  of  my  desiro  to  the 
thing ;  but  the  longer  it  seemed  to  be  delayed, 
the  more  eager  I  was  for  It ;  In  a  word,  I  was  not 
at  first  more  careful  to  shun  the  sight  of  these 
savages,  and  avoid  being  seen  by  Uiem,  than  I 
was  now  eager  to  be  upon  them. 

Besides,  I  fancied  myself  able  to  manage  one, 
nay,  two  or  three  savages,  if  I  had  them,  so  aa  to 
make  them  entirely  slaves  to  me,  to  do  whatever 
I  should  direct  them,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
able  at  any  time  to  do  me  anv  hurt :  It  waa  a 
great  while  that  I  pleased  myself  with  this  aflTalr, 
but  nothing  still  presented  i  all  my  fimdes  mad 
schemes  came  to  nothing,  for  no  savages  came 
near  me  for  a  great  while. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  had  enter- 
tained these  notions,  and  by  long  musing  bad,  aa 
it  were,  resolved  them  all  Into  nothing,  for  want 
of  an  occosion  to  put  them  In  execution,  I  iraa 
surprised  one  morning  early  with  seeing  no  leaa 
than  five  canoes  all  en  shore  together  on  my  aide 
the  island,  and  the  people  who  belonged  to  them 
all  landed,  and  out  of  my  sight  The  number  of 
them  broke  all  my  measures,  for  seeing  so  many, 
and  knowing  that  they  always  came  four,  or  ais, 
or  sometimes  more.  In  a  boat,  I  oould  not  tdl 
what  to  think  of  it,  or  how  to  take  my  measorea 
to  attack  twenty  or  thirty  men  single-handed ;  ao 
I  lay  still  in  my  castle,  perplexed  and  diaoom. 
forted ;  however,  I  pot  myself  Into  all  the  same 
postures  for  an  atuck  that  I  had  formerly  pr^ 
vided,  and  was  just  ready  for  action,  if  anything 
had  presented.  Having  waited  a  good  while, 
listening  to  hear  if  they  made  any  noise,  at  leogtb 
being  very  impatient,  I  set  my  guns  at  the  focvt 
of  my  ladder,  and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  by  my  two  stages,  as  usual;  standing  ao, 
however,  that  my  bead  did  not  appear  above  the 
hill,  so  that  they  could  not  perceive  me  by  any 
means;  here  I  observed,  by  the  help  of  my  per- 
spective glass,  that  they  were  no  less  than  thirty 
in  number ;  that  they  bad  a  fire  kindled,  and  that 
they  bad  had  meat  dressed  ;  liow  they  cooked  it, 
that  I  knew  not,  or  what  it  was ;  but  thev  were 
all  dancing  In  1  know  not  liow  many  bamuroiia 
gestures  and  figures,  their  own  way,  roand  the 

While  I  was  thus  lookfatg  on  them,  I  perceived 
by  my  perspective  two  miserable  wrrtehes 
dragged  from  the  boats,  where,  it  seema.  tliey 
were  laid  by,  and  were  now  brought  out  for  the 
slaughter.  I  perceived  one  of  them  hnmedlately 
fall,  being  knocked  down,  1  suppose,  wtth  a  dob 
or  wooden  sword,  for  that  was  their  way;  and 
two  or  three  others  were  at  work  immediately, 
cutting  him  open  for  tbeir  cookery,  while  the 
other  victim  was  left  standmg  by  himself,  tfll 
they  should  be  ready  for  him.  In  that  vmry 
moment  this  poor  wretch,  seeing  hfanself  a  lit- 
tie  at  liberty,  nature  inspired  him  with  hopes  of 
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life,  and  he  ftarted  away  from  them,  and  ran  wKh 
incredible  swtltnen  along  the  sands,  directly  to- 
wards me,  I  mean,  towards  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  my  habitation  was. 

I  was  dneadftilly  frighted  ^that  I  mnst  acknow- 
ledge) when  I  perceived  him  to  run  my  way ; 
and  especially  when,  as  I  thought,  I  saw  him 
pursued  by  the  whole  body :  and  now  I  expected 
that  part  of  my  dream  was  ooming  to  pass,  and 
that  he  would  certainly  take  dielter  in  my  grove; 
but  I  could  not  depend,  by  any  means,  upon 
my  dream  for  (he  rest  of  It^  vis.  that  the  other 


sav^es  would  not  pursue  him  thither,  and  find 
him  there.  However,  I  kept  my  station,  and  my 
spirits  began  to  recover  when  I  found  that  there 
were  not  above  three  men  that  followed  him ; 
end  still  more  was  I  encouraged  when  I  found 
that  be  ootstript  them  exceedingly  in  running, 
ind  gained  ground  of  them,  so  that  If  he  could 
but  bold  it  for  half  an  hour,  I  saw  easily  he  would 
fiuriy  get  away  from  them  all. 

Tliere  was  between  them  and  my  castle  the 
ereek,  which  I  mentioned  often  at  the  fint  part 
of  my  story,  when  I  landed  my  cargoes  out  of 
the  ship ;  and  this  I  knew  he  must  necessarily 
fwim  over,  or  the  poor  wretch  would  be  taken 
there :  but  when  the  savage  escapmg  came  thi- 
ther,  he  made  nothing  of  it,  though  the  tide  was 
then  up ;  but  plunging  in,  swam  through  In  about 
thirty  strokes  or  thereabouts,  landed,  and  ran  on 
with  exceeding  strength  and  swiftness.  When  the 
three  pursuers  came  to  the  creek,  I  found  that 
two  of  them  could  swim,  but  the  third  could  not, 
and  that  he,  standing  on  the  other  side,  looked 
at  the  other,  but  went  no  farther ;  and  soon  after 
went  softly  back  again,  which,  as  it  happened, 
was  very  well  for  him  in  the  main. 

I  observed  that  the  two  who  swam  were  yet 
more  than  twice  as  long  swimming  over  the 
creek  than  the  fellow  was  that  fled  from  them : 
It  came  now  very  warmly  upon  my  thoughts,  and 
indeed  irresistibly,  that  now  was  my  time  to  get 
a  lervant,  and  perhaps  a  companion  or  assistant, 
and  that  I  was  called  plainly  by  Providence  to 
save  this  poor  creature's  life.  I  immediately  got 
down  the  ladders  with  all  possible  expedition, 
fetched  my  two  guns,  for  they  were  both  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  as  I  observed  above;  and 
gettimr  up  again  with  the  same  haste  to  the  top  of 
^  hul,  I  crossed  towards  the  sea,  and  having  a 
yery  short  cut,  and  all  down  hUl,  clapped  myself 
ia  the  way  between  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued, 
lutllooing  aloud  to  him  that  fled,  who,  lookhig 
back,  was  at  first  perhaps  as  much  fHghted  at  me 
as  at  them,  but  I  oeckoned  with  my  hand  to  him 
to  oonie  back,  and  m  the  meantime  I  slowly  ad- 
vanced towards  the  two  that  followed ;  then 
roshing  at  once  upon  the  foremost,  I  knocked 
him  down  with  the  stock  of  mv  piece.  I  was  loath 
to  fire,  because  I  would  not  have  the  rest  hear, 
though  at  that  distance  it  would  not  have  been 
eaifly  heard ;  and  being  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke 
too,  they  would  not  have  easily  known  what  to 
nake  of  it  Havhig  knocked  this  fellow  down, 
the  other  who  pursued  him  stopped,  as  if  he  had 
been  frightened,  and  I  advanced  a| 


^ , towards 

kirn ;  but  as  I  came  nearer,  I  perceived  presently 
he  bsd  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  was  fitting  it  to 
cbootatme;  so  I  was  then  necessiUted  to  shoot 
at  him  first,  which  1  did,  and  kUled  him  at  the 


first  shot    The  poor  savage  who  had  fled,  but 
had  stopped,  though  he  saw  both  his  enemies 
fidlen,  and  killed  (as  he  thought),  yet  was  so 
frighted  with  the  fire  and  noise  of  my  piece,  that 
he  stood  stock-still,  and  neither  came  forward 
nor  went  backward,  though  he  seemed  rather 
indfaied  to  fly  still  than  to  come  on.     I  hallooed 
again  to  him,  and  made  signs  to  come  forward 
which  he  easily  understood,  and  came  a  little 
way,  then  stopped  again,  and  then  a  little  farther, 
and  stopped  again;  and  I  could  then  perceive 
that  he  stood  trembling,  as  if  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  had  just  been  to  be  killed,  as  his 
two  enemies  were.  1  beckoned  him  again  to  come 
to  me,  and  gave  hhn  all  the  signs  of  encourage- 
ment that  I  could  think  of;  and  he  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  kneeling  down  every  ten  or  twelve 
steps,  in  token  of  acknowledgment  for  saving  his 
life.     I  smiled  at  him,  and  looked  pleasontly,  and 
beckoned  to  him  to  come  still  nearer.     At  length 
he  came  close  to  me,  and  then  he  kneeled  down 
again,  kissed  the  ground,  and  laid  his  head  upon 
the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  foot,  set  my 
foot  upon  his  head.  This,  it  seems,  was  in  token  of 
sweanng  to  be  my  slave  for  ever.     I  took  him  up, 
and  made  much  of  him,  and  encouraged  him  all  I 
could.     But  there  was  more  work  to  do  yet,  for 
I  perceived  the  savage  whom  I  knocked  down 
was  not  killed,  but  stunned  with  the  blow,  and 
began  to  come  to  himself;  so  I  pointed  to  him, 
and  showed  him  the  savage,  that  he  was  not 
dead.     Upon  this  he  spoke  some  words  to  me, 
and  though  I  could  not  understand  them,  yet  I 
thought  they  were  pleasant  to  hear,  for  they  were 
the  first  sound  of  a  man's  voice  that  I  had  heard, 
my  own  excepted,   for   above  five-and*twenty 
years ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  such  reflections 
now ;  the  savage  who  was  knocked  doim,  reco- 
vered  himself  so  far  as  to  sit  up  upon  the  ground, 
]and  I  perceived  that  my  savage  began  to  be 
airaid ;  but  when  I  saw  that,  I  presented  my 
other  piece  at  the  man,  as  if  1  would  shoot  him ; 
upon  this  my  savage,  for  so  I  call  him  now,  made 
a  motion  to  me  to  lend  him  my  sword,  which 
hung  naked  in  a  belt  by  my  side.     So  I  did :  he 
no  sooner  had  it,  but  be  runs  to  his  enemy,  and 
at  one  blow  cut  oflT  bis  head  so  cleverly,  no  exe* 
cutioner  in  Germany  could  have  done  it  sooner 
or  better ;  which  I  thought  it  very  strange  for 
one  who,  I  bad  reason  to  believe,  never  saw  a 
sword  in  his  life  before,  except  their  own  wooden 
swords ;  however,  it  seems,  as  I  learned  after- 
wards, that  they  make  their  wooden  swords  so 
sharp,  so  heavy,  and  the  wood  is  so  hard,  that 
they  will  cut  olt  heads  even  with  them,  nay,  and 
arms,  and  that  at  one  blow  too.     When  he  bad 
done  this,  he  comes  laughing  to  me  in  sign  of 
triumph,  and  brought  me  the  sword  again,  and 
with  abundance  of  gestures,  which   I  did  not 
understand,  laid  It  down,  with  the  head  of  the 
savage  that  he  had  killed.  Just  before  me. 

But  that  which  astonished  him  most  was,  to 
know  how  I  bad  killed  the  other  Indian  so  far 
oir ;  so  pointing  to  him,  he  made  sk^ns  to  me 
to  let  him  ffo  to  him:  so  I  bade  him  go  as 
well  as  I  could ;  when  he  came  to  him,  he  stood 
like  one  amazed,  looking  at  him ;  turned  him  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ;  looked  at  the 
wound  the  bullet  had  made,  which  it  seems  was 
just  in  his  breast,  where  it  had  made  an  hole,  and 
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no  great  quantity  of  blood  had  followed ;  but  he 
had  bled  inwanfly,  for  he  was  quite  dead  Then 
he  took  up  hie  bow  and  arrowe,  and  came  back ; 
so  I  turned  to  go  away,  and  beckoned  him  to 
follow  me,  making  signs  to  him  that  more  might 
come  after  them.   - 

Upon  this  he  signed  to  me  that  he  should  bury 
them  with  sand,  that  they  might  not^be  eeen  by 
the  rest  if  they  followed,  and  so  I  made  signs 
again  to  him  to  do  so ;  he  foil  to  work,  and  tn  an 
instant  he  had  scraped  an  hole  in  the  sand  with 
his  hands,  big  enough  to  bury  the  first  in,  and 
then  dragged  him  into  it,  and  covered  liim,  and 
did  so  also  by  the  other ;  I  believe  he  had  buried 
them  both  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  catting 
him  away,  I  earned  him  not  to  my  castle,  but 
quite  away  to  my  cave,  on  the  fturtiier  part  ef  the 
island ;  so  I  did  not  let  my  dream  oome  to  pass 
in  that  part,  vis.,  that  he  came  Into  my  grove  for 
shelter. 

Here  I  gave  him  bread  and  a  bunch  of  raisins 
to  eat,  and  a  draught  of  water,  which  I  found  he 
was  indeed  bi  great  distress  for  by  his  running ; 
and  having  refreshed  him,  I  made  signs  for  him 
to  go  lie  down  and  sleep,  pointing  to  a  place 
where  I  had  laid  a  great  parcel  ot  rice-straw, 
and  a  blanket  upon  it,  which  I  used  to  sleep  upon 
myself  sometimes ;  so  the  poor  creature  lay  down 
and  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  a  comely  haudsome  follow,  perfectly 
well  made,  with  strught  long  limbs,  not  too  large, 
taO  and  well-shaped,  and,  as  I  reckon,  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  a  very  good 
countenance,  not  a  fierce  and  surly  aspect,  but 
seemed  to  have  something  very  toanly  in  his  fooe, 
and  yet  he  had  all  the  sweetness  ana  softness  of 
an  European  in  his  countenance  too,  especially 
when  he  smiled.  His  hair  was  long  and  black, 
not  curled  like  wool ;  his  forehead  very  high  and 
large,  and  a  great  vivacitv  and  sparkling  sharp- 
ness  in  his  eyes.  The  colour  of  his  skin  was  not 
qnite  black,  but  very  tawny,  and  yet  not  of  an 
ugly,  yellow,  nauseous  tawny,  as  the  srasilians  and 
"^i^nians,  and  other  natives  of  America  are,  but 
of  a  bright  kind  of  a  dun  olive  colour,  that  had  in 
it  something  very  agreeable,  though  not  very 
easy  to  describe.  His  face  was  round  and  plump, 
bis  nose  small,  not  flat  like  the  negroes,  a  very 
good  mouth,  thin  lips,  and  his  teeth  fine,  well  set, 
and  white  as  ivory.  After  he  had  slumbered, 
rather  than  slept,  about  half  an  hour,  he  waked 
again,  and  comes  out  of  the  cave  to  me,  for  I  had 
been  milking  my  goats,  which  I  had  in  the  in- 
closure  just  by.  when  he  espied  me,  he  came 
runniog  to  me,  laying  himself  down  again  upon 
the  ground  with  all  the  possible  si^s  of  an 
humble,  thankful  disposition,  making  many  antio 
gestures  to  show  it.  At  last  he  lays  his  head  flat 
upon  the  ground,  close  to  my  foot,  and  sets  my 
other  foot  upon  his  head,  as  he  had  done  before ; 
and  after  this  made  all  the  signs  to  roe  of  subjec- 
tion* servitude,  and  submission  imaginable,  to  let 
me  know  how  much  he  would  serve  me  as  long  as 
he  lived.  I  understood  him  in  many  things,  and 
let  him  know  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  him ; 
in  a  little  time  I  began  to  speak  to  him,  and  teach 
him  to  speak  to  me  -,  and  first,  I  made  him  know 
bis  name  should  be  Friday,  which  was  the  day  I 
saved  his  life,  and  I  called  him  so  for  the  memory 
of  the  time ;  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say  mas- 


ter, and  then  let  him  know  that  was  to  be 
my  names  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say  yes 
and  no»  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  them.  I 
gave  hhn  some  milk  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  let 
him  see  me  drink  it  before  him,  and  sop  my  bread 
in  it ;  and  I  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  to  do  the 
like,  whioh  he  quickly  complied  with,  and  made 
signs  that  It  was  very  good  for  hhn. 

I  kept  thera  with  hhn  all  that  night  t  but  as 
soon  as  It  wis  day,  I  beckoned  him  to  eome  with 
me,  and  let  him  know  I  would  give  him  some 
clothes;  at  whioh  he  seemed  very  glad,  for  he 
was  stark  naked.  As  we  went  by  the  plaos 
where  he  had  buried  the  two  men,  he  pointed 
exactly  to  the  spot,  and  showed  me  the  marb 
that  he  had  made  to  find  them  again,  makiag 
signs  to  me  that  he  should  dig  them  up  again 
and  eat  them ;  at  this  I  appeared  very  angiy,  ex- 
pressed my  abhorrence  of  it,  made  asif  I  would 
vomit  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  beckoned  with 
my  baud  to  him  to  come  away,  which  he  did  Im- 
mediately with  great  submission.  I  then  led 
him  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  see  if  his  eneauei 
were  gone,  and  pulling  out  my  glass,  I  looked, 
and  saw  plainly  the  plaoe  where  they  had  been, 
but  no  appearance  of  them  or  of  their  canoes; 
so  that  it  was  plain  that  they  were  gone,  and  had 
left  their  two  comrades  behind  them,  without  aay 
search  after  them. 

But  I  was  not  content  with  this  diseoi 
but  having  now  more  courage,  and 
more  curiosity,  I  took  mv  man  Friday  with 
giving  him  the  sword  in  his  hand,  with  the  bow 
and  arrows  at  his  back,  which  I  found  he  oouM 
use  very  dexteroudy,  making  him  carry  one  gun 
for  me,  and  I  two  for  myself,  and  away  we 
marched  to  the  place  where  these  creaturss  had 
been,  for  I  had  a  mind  now  to  get  some  foUer 
intelligence  of  them.  When  I  came  to  the  plaoe, 
my  very  blood  ran  chill  hi  my  veins,  uid  my  hestt 
sunk  within  me  at  the  horror  of  the  spectacle 
Indeed  it  was  a  dreadfol  sight,  at  least  it  was  ao 
to  me,  though  Friday  made  nothing  of  it  The 
place  was  covered  with  human  bones,  the  ground 
dyed  with  the  blood,  great  pieces  of  flesh  lot  here 
and  there,  half-eaten,  mangled,  and  scorched; 
and,  in  short,  all  the  tokens  of  the  triumphant 
feast  they  had  been  making  there  after  a  victory 
over  their  enemies.  I  saw  three  skulls,  five  hands, 
and  the  bones  of  three  or  four  legs  and  feet,  and 
abundance  of  other  parts  of  the  Iwdies ;  and  Fri- 
day, by  his  signs,  made  me  understand  that  they 
brought  over  four  prisoners  to  feast  upon ;  tiist 
three  of  them  were  eaten  up,  and  that  he,  point* 
log  to  hhnself,  was  the  fourth ;  that  there  had 
been  a  great  battle  between  them  and  their  nest 
king,  whose  subjects,  it  seems,  he  had  been  one 
of;  and  that  they  had  taken  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  all  which  were  carried  to  several  placei 
by  those  that  had  taken  them  In  the  flight,  in 
order  to  feast  upon  them,  as  was  done  here  by 
these  wretches  upon  those  they  brought  hither. 

I  caused  Friday  to  gaOier  afl  the  skulls,  bones, 
fleifti,  and  whatever  remained,  and  lay  then 
together  on  an  heap,  and  make  a  groat  fire  upon 
it,  and  bom  them  aH  to  ashes.  I  found  Friday 
had  still  an  hankering  stomach  after  some  ef  the 
flesh,  and  was  still  a  eanmbaiin  his  natnra,  but  I 
discovered  so  much  abborrsnoe  at  tlii  ne$ 
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thooffht  of  it,  and  at  the  least  appearance  of  it, 
that  he  durst  not  discover  it ;  fcr  I  had  by  some 
means  let  him  know  that  I  would  kill  him  if  he 
offered  it. 

When  he  had  done  this,  we  came  baek  to  our 
esttle,  and  there  I  fell  to  work  for  my  man  Fri- 
day ;  and  first  of  all,  I  gave  him  a  pair  of  linen 
drawers,  which  I  had  out  of  the  poor  gunner's 
chest  I  mentioned,  and  wtilch  I  found  in  the 
wreck ;  and  which,  with  a  little  aluration,  fitted 
hhn  verv  weil ;  then  I  made  him  a  jerkin  of 
goat'g  skin  as  well  as  ray  skill  would  allow,  and  I 
was  now  grovm  a  tolerably  good  tailor ;  and  I 
gave  him  a  cap,  which  I  tuul  made  of  an  hare 
fkin,  very  convenient,  and  fashionable  enough : 
and  thus  be  was  dressed,  for  the  present,  tolerably 
well,  and  mighty  well  was  he  pleased  to  see  him- 
self ahnost  as  weQ  clothed  as  his  master.  It  is 
true  he  went  awkwardly  in  these  things  at  first ; 
wesriog  the  drawers  was  very  awkward  to  him, 
sod  the  sleeves  of  the  waistcoat  galled  his  shouU 
ders  and  the  inside  of  his  arms ;  but  a  little  easing 
them  where  he  complained  tliey  hurt  liim,  and 
Qsing  himself  to  them,  at  length  be  took  to  them 
very  well. 

The  next  day  after  I  came  home  to  my  hutch 
with  him,  I  biegan  to  consider  where  I  should 
lodge  him ;  and  that  I  might  do  well  for  him,  and 
yet  be  perfectly  easy  myself,  I  made  a  little  tent 
for  him  in  the  vacant  puice  between  my  two  fortift- 
eatfons,  in  the  hiside  of  the  last,  and  in  the  out- 
side of  the  first.  And  as  there  was  a  door  or 
entrance  there  into  my  cave,  I  made  a  formal 
framed  door-case,  and  a  door  to  it  of  boards,  and 
set  it  up  in  the  passage,  a  little  within  the  en- 
trance ;  and  causing  the  door  to  open  on  the  in- 
side, I  barred  it  up  in  the  m'ght,  taking  in  my 
ladders  too ;  so  that  Friday  could  no  way  come 
at  me  hi  the  inside  of  my  innermost  wall,  without 
fflaking  so  much  noise  in  getthig  over,  that  it 
must  needs  awaken  me ;  for  my  first  wall  had 
now  a  complete  roof  over  it  of  long  poles,  cover- 
ing aU  my  tent,  and  leaning  up  to  the  side  of  the 
bill,  which  was  again  laid  cross  with  small  sticks 
instead  of  laths,  and  then  thatched  over  a  great 
thickness  with  the  rice-straw,  which  was  strong 
like  reeds ;  and  at  the  hole  or  place  which  was 
left  to  go  in  or  out  by  the  ladder  I  had  placed  a 
kind  of  trap-door,  which,  if  it  had  been  attempted 
on  the  outside,  would  not  have  opened  at  all, 
bat  would  have  fallen  down,  and  made  a  great 
noise ;  and  as  to  weapons,  I  took  them  all  in  to 
my  side  every  night. 

Bat  I  needed  none  of  all  this  precaution,  for 
never  man  had  a  more  fkithfhl,  loving,  sincere 
servant  than  Friday  was  to  me ;  without  passion, 
sollenness,  or  designs ;  perfectly  obliging  and  en- 
gaging ;  his  very  afTections  were  tied  to  me,  like 
those  of  a  child  to  a  father,  and  I  dare  say  he 
would  have  sacrificed  his  life,  for  the  saving  mine 
upon  any  occasion  whatever.  The  many  testi- 
monies he  gave  me'  of  this  put  it  out  of  doubt, 
and  soon  convinced  me  that  I  needed  to  use  no 
precantions  as  to  my  safety  on  this  account. 

This  fiequently  gave  me  occasion  to  observe, 
and  that  with  wonder,  that,  however  it  had  pleased 
God  in  his  providence,  and  in  the  government  of 
the  works  of  his  hands,  to  take  from  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world  of  his  creatures  the  best  uses  to 
whidi  thebr  faeulties  and  the  powers  of  their  souls 


are  adapted,  yet  that  he  has  bestowed  upon  them 
the  same  powers,  the  same  reason,  the  same  afiec- 
tions*  the  same  sentiments  of  kindness  and  obli- 
gation, the  same  passions  and  resentments  of 
wrongs,  the  same  sense  of  gratitude,  sincerity, 
fidelity,  and  all  the  capacities  of  doing  good  and 
receiving  good,  that  he  has  given  to  us ;  and  that 
when  he  pleases  to  offer  them  occasions  of  exert- 
ing these,  they  are  as  ready,  nay,  more  ready,  to 
apply  them  to  the  right  uses  for  which  they 
were  bestowed  than  we  are.  And  this  made 
me  very  melancholy  sometimes,  in  reflecting,  as 
the  several  occasions  presented,  how  mean  an  use 
we  make  of  all  these,  even  tliough  we  have  these 
powers  enlightened  by  the  great  lamp  of  instruc- 
tion, the  spirit  of  God,  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  word,  added  to  our  understanding ;  and  why 
it  has  pleased  Ood  to  hide  the  like  saving  know- 
ledge  from  so  many  millions  of  souls,  who,  if  I 
might  judge  by  this  poor  savage,  would  make  a 
much  better  use  of  it  than  we  did. 

Firom  hence  I  sometimes  was  led  too  for  to 
invade  the  sovereignty  of  Providence,  and,  as  it 
were,  arraign  the  justice  of  so  arbitrary  a  dis- 
position of  things,  that  should  hide  that  light 
from  some  and  reveal  it  to  others,  and  yet  expect 
a  like  duty  from  both;  but  I  shut  it  up,  and 
checked  my  thoughts  with  this  conclusion,  first, 
that  we  do  not  know  by  what  light  and  law  these 
should  be  condemned ;  but  that  as  God  was 
necessarily,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  being,  in- 
finitely holy  and  just,  so  it  could  not  be,  but  that 
if  these  creatures  were  all  sentenced  to  absence 
fi*om  himself,  it  was  on  account  of  sinning  against 
that  light,  which,  as  the  scripture  says,  was  a 
law  to  themselves,  and  by  such  rules  as  their 
consciences  would  acknowledge  to  be  just,  though 
the  foundation  was  not  discovered  to  us ;  imd 
secondly,  that  still,  as  we  are  all  clay  in  the 
hand  of  the  potter,  no  vessel  could  say  to  him, 
why  hast  thou  formed  roe  thus  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  new  companion :  I  was 
greatly  delighted  with  him,  and  made  it  my  bu^ 
ness  to  teach  him  everythuig  that  was  proper 
to  make  him  useful,  handy,  and  helpful,  bat 
especially  to  make  him  speaik,  and  understand 
me  when  I  spoke ;  and  he  was  the  aptest  scholar 
that  ever  was ;  and  particularly  was  so  merry,  so 
constantly  diligent,  and  so  pleased  when  he  could 
but  understand  me,  or  make  me  understand  him, 
that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  talk  to  him ; 
and  now  my  life  began  to  be  so  easy  that  I  began 
to  say  to  myself,  that  could  I  but  have  been  safe 
from  more  savages,  I  cared  not  if  I  was  never  to 
remove  from  the  place  where  I  lived. 

After  I  had  been  two  or  three  days  returned 
to  my  castle,  I  thought  that,  in  order  to  bring 
Friday  off*  ft'om  his  liorrid  way  of  feeding,  and 
from  the  relish  of  a  cannibal's  stomach,  I  ought 
to  let  him  taste  other  flesh ;  so  I  took  him  out 
with  me  one  morning  to  the  woods;  I  went, 
indeed,  intending  to  kill  a  kid  out  of  my  own 
flock,  and  bring  it  home  and  dress  it ;  but  as  I 
was  gomg,  I  saw  a  she-goat  lying  down  in  the 
shade,  and  two  young  kids  sitlSig  by  her ;  I 
catohed  hold  of  Friday ;  «*  Hold,"  tMl,  **  stand 
still,"  and  Bsade  signs  to  him  not  to  stir ;  hnme- 
dlately  I  presented  my  piece,  shot  and  killed  one 
of  the  kids.  The  poor  creature,  who  had,  at  a 
distance  indeed,  seen  me  kill  the  savage  bis 
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enemy,  but  did  not  know  or  could  imagine  how 
it  was  done,  was  sensibly  surprised,  trembled  and 
shook,  and  looked  so  amazed  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  sunk  down  ;  be  did  not  see  the  kid 
I  had  shot  at,  or  perceive  that  I  had  killed  it. 
but  ripped  up  his  waistcoat  to  feel  if  he  was  not 
wounded ;  and,  as  I  found,  presently  thought  I 
was  resolved  to  kill  him;  for  he  came  and 
kneeled  down  to  me,  and  embracing  my  knees, 
said  a  great  many  things  I  did  not  understand, 
but  I  could  easily  see  that  his  meaning  was  to 
pray  me  not  to  kill  him. 

1  soon  found  a  way  to  convince  him  that  I 
would  do  him  no  harm,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  laughed  at  bim,  and  pointing  to  the  kid 
which  1  had  killed,  beckoned  to  him  to  run  and 
fetch  if,  which  be  did,  and  while  he  was  wonder- 
ing and  looking  to  see  how  the  creature  was 
killed,  I  loaded  my  gun  again,  and  by  and  by  I 
saw  a  great  fowl  like  a  hawk,  ritting  upon  a  tree 
within  shot :  so,  to  let  Friday  understand  a  little 
what  I  would  do,  I  called  him  to  me  again,  point- 
ing to  the  fowl,  which  was  Indeed  a  parrot,  though 
I  thought  it  had  been  a  hawk,—!  say,  poinu 
ing  at  the  parrot,  and  to  my  gun,  and  to  the 
ground  under  the  parrot,  to  let  him  see  I  would 
make  him  fall,  I  made  bim  understand  that  I 
would  shoot  and  kill  that  bird;  accordingly  I 
fired,  and  bid  him  look,  and  immediately  he  saw 
the  parrot  fall.  He  stood  like  one  frightened 
again,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  had  said  to  him ; 
and  I  found  he  was  the  more  amazed  because  he 
did  not  see  me  put  anything  into  the  gun,  but 
thought  there  must  be  some  wonderful  fund  of 
death  and  destruction  in  that  thing,  able  to  kill 
man,  beast,  bird,  or  anything  near  or  far  off;  for 
the  astonishment  this  created  in  him  was  such 
as  could  not  wear  off  for  a  long  time ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  would  have  let  him,  he  would  have 
worshipped  me  and  my  gun.  As  for  the  gun 
itself,  he  would  not  so  much  as  touch  it  for  seve- 
ral days  after ;  but  would  speak  to  it,  and  talk  to 
it,  as  if  it  had  answered  him,  when  he  was  by 
himself;  which,  as  i  afterwards  learned  of  him, 
was  to  desire  it  not  to  kill  him. 

Well,  after  his  astonishment  was  a  little  over 
at  this,  I  pointed  to  him  to  run  and  fetch  the 
bird  I  had  shot,  which  he  did,  but  stayed  some 
time  ;  for  the  parrot,  not  being  quite  dead,  had 
fluttered  a  good  way  off  from  the  place  where 
she  fell ;  however  he  found  her,  took  her  up,  and 
brought  her  to  me ;  and,  as  1  had  perceived  his 
ignorance  about  the  gun  before,  I  took  this  ad- 
vantage to  charge  the  gun  again,  and  not  let  him 
see  me  do  it,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  any  other 
mark  that  might  present,  but  nothing  more  offered 
at  that  time ;  so  I  brought  home  the  kid,  and 
the  same  evening  I  took  the  skin  off,  and  cut  it 
out  as  well  as  I  could,  and  having  a  pot  for  that 
purpose,  I  boiled  or  stewed  some  of  the  flesh,  and 
made  some  very  good  broth.  After  I  had  begun 
to  eat  some  I  gave  some  to  my  man,  who  seemed 
very  glad  of  it,  and  liked  it  very  well ;  but  tliat 
which  was  strangest  to  him  was,  to  see  me  eat 
salt  with  it  He  made  a  sign  to  me  that  the 
salt  was  not  good  to  eat,  and  putting  a  little  into 
his  own  mouth  he  seemed  to  nauseate  It,  and 
would  spit  and  sputter  at  it,  washing  his  mouth 
with  fresh  water  after  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
took  some  meat  in  my  mouth  without  salt,  and 


I  pretended  to  spit  and  sputter  for  want  of  salt 
as  fast  as  he  had  done  at  the  salt ;  but  it  would 
not  do,  he  would  never  care  fbr  salt  with  meat, 
or  in  his  broth ;  at  least  not  a  great  while,  and 
then  but  very  little. 

Having  thus  fed  him  with  boiled  meat  and 
broth,  I  resolved  to  feast  him  the  next  day  with 
roasting  a  piece  of  the  kid.  This  I  did  by  hang, 
ing  it  before  the  fire  in  a  string,  as  I  had  seen 
many  people  do  in  England,  setting  two  poles 
up,  one  on  each  side  the  fire,  and  one  cross  on 
the  top,  and  tying  the  string  to  the  cross  stick, 
letting  the  meat  turn  continually.  This  Friday 
admired  very  much ;  but  when  he  came  to-  taste 
the  flesh,  he  took  so  many  ways  to  tell  me  how 
well  he  liked  it  that  I  could  not  but  understand 
him ;  and  at  last  he  told  me  he  would  never  eat 
man's  flesh  any  more,  which  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear. 

The  next  day  I  set  him  to  work  to  beating 
some  com  out,  and  sifting  it  in  the  manner  I  used 
to  do,  as  I  observed  before ;  and  he  soon  under- 
stood how  to  do  it  as  well  as  J,  especially  after 
he  had  seen  what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  and  that 
it  was  to  make  bread  of;  for  after  that  I  let  hlra 
see  me  make  my  bread,  and  bake  it  too ;  and  io 
a  little  time  Friday  was  able  to  do  all  the  work 
for  me  as  well  as  I  could  do  it  myself. 

I  began  now  to  consider  that,  having  two 
mouths  to  feed  instead  of  one,  I  must  provide 
more  ground  for  my  harvest,  and  plant  a  larger 
quantity  of  corn  than  I  used  to  do ;  so  1  marked 
out  a  larger  piece  of  land,  and  begun  the  fence  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  In  which  Friday  not 
only  worked  veTy  willingly  and  very  hard,  but 
did  it  very  cheerfully ;  and  I  told  him  what  it  wu 
for,  that  it  was  for  corn  to  make  more  bread,  be- 
cause he  was  now  with  me,  and  that  I  might 
have  enough  for  him  and  myself  too.  He  ap- 
peared very  sensible  of  that  part,  and  let  me 
know  that  he  thought  I  had  much  more  labour 
upon  me  on  his  account  than  I  had  for  myself, 
and  that  he  would  work  the  harder  for  me  if  I 
would  tell  him  what  to  do. 

This  was  the  pleasantest  year  of  all  the  life  I 
led  in  this  place.  Friday  began  to  talk  pretty 
well,  and  understand  the  names  of  almost  every- 
thing I  had  occasion  to  call  for,  and  of  every 
place  I  had  to  send  him  to,  and  talk  a  great  deal 
to  me ;  so  that,  in  short,  I  began  now  to  have 
some  use  for  my  tongue  again,  which  indeed  1 
had  very  little  occasion  for  before,  that  is  to  say 
about  speech.  Besides  the  pleasure  of  talking 
to  him,  I  had  a  singular  satisfaction  in  the  fellow 
himself:  his  simple,  unfeigned  honesty  appeared 
to  me  more  and  more  every  day,  and  1  began 
really  to  love  the  creature ;  and  on  his  side,  I 
believe  he  loved  me  more  than  it  was  possible  for 
him  ever  to  love  anything  before. 

I  had  a  mind  once  to  try  if  he  had  any  hanker- 
ing inclination  to  his  own  country  again;  and 
having  learned  him  English  so  well  that  he  oonld 
answer  me  almost  any  questions,  I  asked  him 
whether  the  nation  that  he  belonged  to  never 
conquered  in  battle?  At  which  he  smiled,  and 
said,  "  Yes,  yes,  we  always  fight  the  better;** 
that  is,  he  meant  always  get  the  better  in  fight ; 
and  so  we  began  the  followinff  discourse :  **  loa 
always  fight  the  better,"  said  I ;  '*  bow  come  you 
to  be  taken  prisoner  then,  Friday?** 
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Friia^.  My  nation  b«at  much  for  alt  that 

MMl£r.  How  beat;  if  yoor  nation  boat  them, 
how  came  you  to  be  taken? 

Fndiaf.  They  more  than  my  nation  in  the 

place  where  me  was :  they  take  one,  two,  three, 

and  me.    My  nation  overheat  them  in  the  yonder 

I  place,  where  me  no  was ;  there  my  nation  take 

one,  two  great  thoasand. 

MttMUr.  But  why  did  not  yonr  ride  recover  yon 
from  the  lianda  of  your  enemies  then? 

Friday.  They  ran  one,  two,  three,  and  me,  and 
make  go  in  the  canoe ;  my  nation  haTe  no  canoe 
that  time. 

MoMUr.  Well,  Friday,  and  what  does  your  na- 
tion do  with  the  men  they  take?  Do  they  carry 
them  away,  and  eat  them  as  these  did  ? 

Friday,  Yes,  my  nation  eat  mans  too»  eat 
all  up. 

MoMUr.  Where  do  they  carry  them  ? 

Fridaif,  Oo  to  other  place  where  they  think. 

Master.  Do  they  come  hither  ? 

Friday.  Yes,  yes,  they  come  hither;  come 
other  else  place. 

MaaUr.  Have  yon  been  here  with  them  ? 

J^W^.  Yes,  1  have  been  here  (points  to  the 
north-west  aide  of  the  island,  which,  it  seems, 
was  their  side). 

By  this  I  understood  that  my  man  Friday  had 
formeriy  been  among  the  savages  who  used  to 
come  on  shore  on  the  farther  part  of  the  island, 
on  the  said  man-eating  occasions  that  he  was 
now  brought  for ;  and  some  time  after,  when  I 
took  the  courage  to  carry  him  to  that  side,  being 
the  same  I  formerly  mentioned,  he  presently 
knew  the  place,  and  told  me  he  was  there  once 
when  they  eat  up  twenty  men,  two  women,  and 
one  child.  He  could  not  tell  twenty  in  Englbh, 
but  he  numbered  them  by  laying  so  many  stones 
in  a  row,  and  polhting  to  me  to  tell  them  over. 

I  have  told  this  paasage,  because  it  introduces 
what  follows :  that  after  I  had  had  this  discourse 
with  him,  I  asked  him,  "  How  fiur  it  was  from  our 
iiUnd  to  the  shore,  and  vrhether  the  canoes  were 
not  often  lost  ?**  He  told  me  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, no  canoes  ever  lost ;  but  that  after  a  little 
way  out  to  aea  there  was  a  current,  and  a  wind 
always  one  way  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the 
afternoon. 

This  I  understand  to  be  no  more  than  the  sets 
of  the  tide,  aa  going  out  or  coming  in ;  but  I 
afterwards  understood  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  draught  and  reflnx  of  the  mighty  river 
Oronooque ;  in  the  mouth  of  which  river,  as  1 
thought  afterwards,  our  island  lay ;  and  that  this 
Itad  which  I  perceived  to  the  w.  and  N.W.  was 
the  great  island  Trinidad,  on  the  north  point  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  I  asked  Fridav  a  thou- 
land  questions  about  the  country,  the  inhabitants, 
the  sea,  the  coast,  and  what  nations  were  near ; 
he  told  me  all  he  knew  with  the  greatest  open< 
ness  imaginable.  I  asked  him  the  names  of 
the  several  nations  of  his  sort  of  people,  but 
oonld  get  no  other  name  than  Caribs;  from 
whence  I  easily  understood   that  these  were 

the  Caribeea,  which  our  maps  place  on  that  part 

of  America  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the 

river  Oronooque  to  Guinea,  and  onwards  to  St 

Martha.  He  told  me,  that  up  a  great  way  beyond 

the  moon,  that  was,  beyond  the  setting  of  the 

noon,  which  must  be  W.  from  their  country. 
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there  dwelt  white*bearded  men  like  me,  and 
pointed  to  my  great  whiskers,  which  I  mentioned 
before,  and  that  they  had  killed  much  nums— that 
was  his  word  \  by  which  I  understood  he  meant 
the  Spaniards,  whose  cruelties  in  America  had 
been  spread  over  the  whole  countries,  and  were 
remembered  by  all  the  nations  from  father  to  son. 

I  inquired  if  he  could  tell  me  how  I  might 
come  from  this  island,  and  get  among  those  white 
men ;  he  told  me,  yes,  yes,  I  might  go  in  two 
canoe.  I  could  not  understand  what  he  meant  by 
two  canoe ;  till  at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  I 
found  he  meant  that  it  must  be  in  a  large  great 
boat  as  big  as  two  canoes. 

This  part  of  Friday*s  discourse  began  to  relish 
with  me  very  well,  and  firom  this  time  I  enter, 
tained  some  hopes  that  one  time  or  other  I  might 
find  an  opportunity  to  make  my  escape  from  this 
place,  and  that  this  poor  savage  might  be  a 
means  to  help  me  to  do  it. 

During  the  long  time  that  Friday  had  now 
been  with  me,  and  that  he  began  to  speak  to  me, 
and  understand  me,  I  was  not  wanting  to  lay  a 
foundation  of  religious  knowledge  in  his  mind } 
particularly,  I  asked  him  one  time  who  made 
him  ?  The  poor  creature  did  not  understand 
me  at  all,  but  thought  I  had  asked  who  was 
his  father ;  but  I  took  it  by  another  handle,  and 
asked  him,  who  made  the  sea,  the  ground  he 
walked  on,  and  the  hills  and  woods  ?  He  told  me 
it  was  old  Benamuckee  that  lived  beyond  all ;  he 
could  describe  nothing  of  this  great  person,  but 
that  he  was  very  old ;  much  older,  he  said,  than 
the  sea  or  the  land,  than  the  moon  or  the  stars. 
I  asked  him  then,  if  this  old  person  had  made  all 
things,  why  did  not  all  things  worship  him  ?  He 
looked  very  grave,  and  with  a  perfect  look  of  in- 
nocence said,  all  things  said  O I  to  him.  I  asked 
him  if  the  people  who  die  in  his  country  went 
away  anywhere  ?  He  said,  yes,  they  all  went  to 
Benamuckee.  Then  I  asked  him  whether  those 
they  eat  up  went  thither  too?  He  said  yet. 

From  these  things  I  began  to  instruct  him  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  I  told  him  that 
the  great  Maker  of  all  things  lived  there,  point- 
ing up  towards  heaven;  that  he  governs  the 
world  by  the  same  power  and  providence  by 
which  he  made  it ;  that  he  was  omnipotent,  could 
do  everything  for  us,  give  everything  to  us,  take 
everything  from  us;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  I 
opened  his  eyes.  He  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  received  with  pleasure  the  notion  of 
Jesus  Christ  being  sent  to  redeem  us,  and  of  the 
manner  of  makii^  our  prayers  to  God,  and  his 
being  able  to  hear  us  even  into  heaven.  He  told 
me  one  day,  that  if  our  God  could  hear  us  up 
beyond  the  sun,  he  must  needs  be  a  greater  God 
than  their  Benamuckee,  who  lived  but  a  little 
way  oiT,  and  yet  could  not  hear  till  they  went  up 
to  the  great  mountains,  where  he  dwelt,  to  speak 
to  him.  I  asked,  if  he  ever  went  thither  to  speak 
to  him  ?  He  said  no  ;  they  never  went  that  were 
young  men  ;  none  went  thither  but  the  old  men; 
whom  he  called  their  Oowookakee,  that  is,  as  1 
made  him  explain  to  me,  their  religious,  or  clergy ; 
and  that  they  went  to  say  O !  (so  he  called  saying 
prayers),  and  then  came  back,  and  told  them 
what  Benamuckee  said.  By  this  1  observed  that 
there  is  priestcraft  even  amongst  the  moat 
blinded,  ignorant  pagans  in  the  world,  and  the 
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policy  of  making  a  secret  religion,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  veneration  of  the  people  to  the 
clergy,  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  Roman, 
but  perhaps  among  all  religions  in  the  world, 
even  among  the  most  brutish  and  burbarous 
savages. 

I  endeavoured  to  clear  up  this  fraud  to  my 
man  Friday ;  and  told  him  that  the  pretence  of 
their  old  men  going  up  to  the  mountains  to  say 
O I  to  their  god  Benamuckee,  was  a  cheat  j  and 
their  bringing  word  from  thence  what  he  said, 
was  much  more  so  ;  that  if  they  met  with  any 
answer,  or  spoke  with  any  one  there,  it  must  be 
with  an  evil  spirit;  and  then  I  entered  into  a 
long  discourse  with  him  about  the  devil,  the 
original  of  him,  his  rebellion  against  God,  his 
enmity  to  man,  the  reason  of  it,  bis  setting  him- 
self up  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  world  to  be  wor- 
shipped instead  of  God  and  as  God,  and  the 
many  stratagems  he  made  use  of  to  delude  man- 
kind to  their  ruin  ;  how  he  had  a  secret  access  to 
our  passions  and  to  our  affections,  to  adapt  lus 
snares  so  to  our  own  inclinations  as  to  cause  us 
even  to  be  our  own  tempters,  and  to  run  upon 
our  own  destruction  by  our  own  choice. 

I  found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  imprint  right  no- 
tions in  his  mind  about  the  devil  as  it  was  about 
the  being  of  a  God ;  nature  assisted  all  my  argu- 
ments  to  evidence  to  him  even  the  necessity  ot 
a  great  first  cause,  and  over-ruling,  governing 
power,  a  secret,  directing  Providence,  and  of  the 
equity  and  justice  of  pajring  homage  to  him  that 
made  us,  and  the  like ;  but  there  appeared  no- 
thing of  all  this  in  the  notion  of  an  evil  spirit, 
of  his  original,  his  being,  his  nature,  and,  above 
all,  of  his  inclination  to  do  evil,  and  to  draw  us  m 
to  do  so  too ;  and  the  poor  creature  puzzled  me 
once  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  question  merely 
natural  and  innocent,  that  I  scarce  knew  what  to 
say  to  him.  I  had  been  talking  a  great  deal  to 
him  of  the  power  of  God,  his  omnipotence,  his 
dreadful  aversion  to  sin,  bis  being  a  consuming 
fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  ;  how,  as  he  had 
made  us  all,  he  could  destroy  us  and  all  the 
world  in  a  moment ;  and  he  listened  with  great 
seriousness  to  me  all  the  while. 

After  this,  I  had  been  telling  him  how  the  de- 
vil was  God*s  enemy  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
used  all  his  malice  and  skill  to  defeat  the  good 
designs  of  Providence,  and  to  ruin  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  the  like.  "  Well," 
says  Friday,  **  but  you  say  God  is  so  strong,  so 
great :  is  he  not  much  strong,  much  might,  as 
the  devil  ?•— "  Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  *•  Friday,  God 
is  stronger  than  the  devil,  God  is  above  the 
devil,  and  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  tread 
him  under  our  feet,  and  enable  us  to  resist  his 
temptations,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts."— 
'*But,"  says  he  again,  "if  God  much  strong, 
much  might,  as  the  devil,  why  God  not  kill  the 
devil,  so  make  him  no  more  wicked  ?*' 

I  was  strangely  surprised  at  his  question ;  and 
after  all,  though  1  was  now  an  old  man,  yet  I  was 
but  a  youn<;  doctor,  and  ill  enough  qualified  for 
a  casuist,  or  solver  of  dlflSculties,  and  at  first  I 
could  not  tell  what  to  say ;  so  I  pretended  not  to 
hear  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  said ;  but  he 
was  too  earnest  for  an  answer  to  forget  his  ques- 
tion, so  that  be  repeated  it  in  the  very  same 
broken  words  as  above.     By  this  time  I  had 


recovered  mvself  n  little,  and  I  said,  <*  God  will 
at  last  punish  him  severely;  he  is  reserved  for 
the  judgment,  and  is  to  be  cast  into  the  bottom- 
less  pit,  to  dwell  with  everlastfaig  fire.  "—This  did 
not  satisfy  Friday ;  but  he  returns  upon  me,  re- 
peating my  words,  *<  Reserve  at  last )  me  no 
understand ;  but  why  not  kill  the  defU  now,  not 
kill  great  ago?"—"  You  mav  as  well  ask  me," 
said  J,  **  why  God  does  not  kill  you  and  me  when 
we  do  wicked  things  here  that  offend  Mm ;  we 
are  preserved  to  repent  and  be  pardoned.*'  He 
muses  awhile  at  this;  ^Well,  weU,"  says  he, 
mighty  affectionately,  "that  well;  so  you,  I, 
devil,  all  wicked,  all  preserve,  repent,  God  paidon 
all."  Here  I  was  run  down  agadn  by  hhn  to  the 
last  degree,  and  it  was  a  testimony  to  me  how 
the  mere  notions  of  nature,  though  they  will 
guide  reasonable  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
God,  and  of  a  worship  or  homage  due  to  the 
supreme  being  of  God,  as  the  consequence  of  oar 
nature,  yet  nothing  but  divhie  revelation  can 
form  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  a 
redemption  purchased  for  us;  of  a  Mediator; 
of  a  new  covenant,  and  of  an  intercessor  at  the 
footstool  of  God's  throne ;  I  say,  nothing  but  a 
I  revelation  from  Heaven  can  form  these  in  the 
soul ;  and  that  therefore  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I  mean  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  promised  for  the 

f^aide  and  sanctifier  of  liis  people,  are  the  abso* 
utely  necessary  instructors  of  the  souls  of  men  in 
the  saving  knowledge  of  God  and  the  means  of 
salvation. 

I  therefore  diverted  the  present  discourse  be* 
tween  me  and  my  man,  rising  up  hastily,  as  upon 
some  sudden  occasion  of  going  out ;  then  send- 
ing him  for  something  a  great  way  off,  I  seriously 
prayed  to  God  that  he  would  enable  me  to  ia* 
struct  savingly  this  poor  savage,  •asaisting  by  bis 
spirit  the  heart  of  the  poor  Ignorant  creature  to 
receive  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ,  reconciling  him  to  liimself ;  and  that  be 
would  guide  me  to  speak  so  to  him  from  the  word 
of  God  as  his  conscience  might  be  convinced,  bis 
eyes  opened,  and  his  soul  saved.  When  he  oame 
again  to  me*  I  entered  into  a  long  discourse  with 
him  upon  the  subject  of  the  redemption  of  man 
by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  preached  from  heaven,  vis.,  of  the 
repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  blessed 
Lord  Jesus.  I  then  explained  to  him  as  well  as 
I  could  why  our  blesaed  Redeemer  took  not  upon 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  how,  for  that  reason,  the  fiiUen  aogels 
had  no  share  in  the  redemption ;  that  he  came 
only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  IsraeUsnd 
the  like. 

I  had,  God  knows,  more  sincerity  tliaa  know- 
ledge in  all  the  methods  I  took  for  this  poor  ciea- 
ture*8  instruction ;  and  must  acknowledge,  whst 
I  believe  all  that  act  upon  the  same  principle  will 
find,  that  in  laying  things  open  to  him  I  really 
informed  and  instructed  myself  in  many  things 
that  either  I  did  not  know  or  had  not  fmly  con- 
sidered before,  but  which  occurred  naturally  to 
my  mind  upon  my  searching  into  them  ibr  the 
information  of  this  poor  savage,  and  I  had  more 
affection  in  my  inquiry  after  things  upon  this  oc- 
casion than  ever  I  felt  before ;  so  that  whetho' 
this  poor  wild  wretch  wa»  M  better  for  me  or 
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tto,  f  had  gratt  reaMn  to  b«  tluuikftd  that  trer 
Iw  eaiM  to  MM  t  my  grief  tat  Ugbtw  upon  me-^ 
ny  haUUtion  grew  comlbrtable  to  me  beyond 
neasure ;  and  when  1  reflected,  that  in  this  loU* 
tary  Ufe  which  X  had  been  confined  to  I  had  not 
ealy  been  moved  myaelf  to  look  up  to  heaven, 
and  to  aeek  to  the  hand  that  brought  me  thither, 
but  was  now  to  be  made  an  faittrnment,  under 
Providenee,  to  wve  tho  life  and,  for  aaght  I  know, 
the  Mul  of  a  poor  favage*  and  bring  him  to  the 
trae  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  that  he  might  know  Christ  Jeaas,  to 
know  whom  is  life  eternal ;  I  say,  when  I  re- 
fleeted  opon  all  these  things,  a  secret  joy  ran 
through  every  part  of  ray  soul,  and  I  frequently 
rejoioed  that  ever  I  waa  brought  to  this  place, 
wfaieh  I  had  often  thought  the  most  dreadrul  of 
sU  afllifltiona  that  oould  possibly  have  befallen 

la  this  thankftil  frame  I  continned  all  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  the  conversation  which 
eaiployed  the  hours  between  Friday  and  me  was 
mch  ai  made  the  three  years  whidi  we  lived 
there  tonther  perfectly  and  completely  happy,  if 
say  such  thing  as  complete  happiness  can  be 
found  in  a  sublunary  state.  The  savage  was  now 
a  good  Christian,  a  much  better  than  I ;  thotigh 
1  have  reason  to  hope,  and  bless  Ood  for  it,  that 
we  were  equally  penitent,  and  comforted,  re« 
stored  penitents :  we  had  here  the  word  of  God 
to  read,  and  no  farther  olT  from  his  spirit  to  in- 
itmct  than  if  we  had  been  in  England. 

1  always  applied  myself  to  reading  the  scrip- 
ture, and  to  let  him  know  as  well  as  I  could  the 
sManing  of  udmt  I  read  j  and  he  again,  by  his 
lerions  inquiries  and  questions,  made  me,  as  I 
mid  before,  a  much  better  scholar  in  the  scrip- 
tore  knowledge  than  I  should  ever  have  been  by 
my  own  private  reading.  Another  thing  I  cannot 
rsfrafai  from  observing  here  also  from  experience 
in  this  retired  part  of  my  life,  via.,  how  infinite 
and  ineipreaaibl4B  a  blessing  it  is  that  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  of  the  (kictrine  of  salvation  by 
Christ  Jesosy  is  so  plainly  laid  down  hi  the  word 
of  God,  so  easy  to  be  received  and  understood, 
that  as  the  bnro  reading  the  scripture  made  me 
capable  of  understand^g  enough  of  my  duty  to 
carry  me  directly  on  to  Uie  great  work  of  sincere 
repentance  for  my  sins,  and  laying  hold  of  a  6a- 
;  Hour  for  life  and  salvation,  to  a  stated  reforma- 
I  tioB  hi  praetioe,  and  obedience  to  all  God*s  com- 
mands, and  this  without  any  teacher  or  instructor, 
I  mean  human,  so  the  plain  instruction  suifi* 
deatly  served  to  the  enlightenfaig  this  savage 
I  cnatnre,  and  bringing  him  to  be  such  a  Christian 
at  t  have  known  few  equal  to  him  in  my  life. 

As  to  the  disputes*  wranglings,  strife,  and  con- 
tention which  baa  liappened  in  the  world  about 
• !  religion,  whether  nicetiea  in  doctrines  or  schemes 
I'  of  diurch  government,  they  were  all  perfectly 
I .  oieleia  to  us,  as,  for  aught  I  can  yet  see,  they  have 
been  to  aU  the  rest  in  the  worid :  we  had  the 
'  mre guide  to  heaven,  viz.,  the  word^f  God; 
I  and  we  had,  blessed  be  Ood  I  comfortable  views 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  teaching  and  instructing 
as  by  his  word,  leading  us  into  all  truth,  and 
■wkbigus  both  wilUng  and  obedient  to  the  in* 
itniction  of  hia  word ;  and  I  cannot  see  the  least 
me  ttat  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  disputed 
ptthits  hi  religion,  which  have  made  such  confu- 


slons  in  the  world,  would  have  been  to  us,  if  we 
could  have  obtained  it.  But  I  must  go  on  with 
the  historical  pan  of  things,  and  take  every  part 
hi  its  order. 

After  Friday  and  I  became  more  btimately 
acquainted,  and  that  he  could  understand  almost 
all  I  said  to  him,  and  sneak  fluently,  though  in 
broken  English,  to  me,  I  acquainted  hhn  with  my 
own  story,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  related  to 
my  coming  into  the  place,  how  I  had  lived  there, 
and  how  long  >  I  let  him  into  the  mystery,  for 
such  it  was  to  him,  of  gunpowder  and  bullets, 
and  taught  him  how  to  shoot ;  I  gave  him  a  knife, 
which  he  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  ;  and  I 
made  him  a  belt  with  a  frog  hanging  to  it,  such 
as  in  England  we  wear  hangers  In ;  and  in  the 
firoff  instead  of  a  hanger  I  gave  him  a  hatchet, 
which  was  not  only  as  good  a  weapon  in  some 
cases,  but  much  more  useful  upon  many  occa- 
sions. 

I  described  to  him  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  Engknd,  which  I  came  from ; 
how  we  lived,  how  we  worahipped  God,  how  we 
behaved  to  one  another,  and  how  we  traded  in 
ships  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world.  I  gave  him 
an  account  of  the  wreck  which  I  had  been  on 
board  of,  and  showed  him,  as  near  as  I  could,  the 
place  where  she  lay  s  but  she  waa  all  beaten  in 
pieces  long  before  and  quite  gone. 

I  showed  him  the  ruins  of  our  boat  which  we 
lost  when  we  escaped,  and  which  I  could  not  stir 
with  my  whole  strength  then,  but  was  now  fallen 
almost  to  pieces.  Upon  seeing  this  boat  Friday 
stood  musing  a  great  while,  and  said  nothing.  I 
asked  him  what  it  was  he  studied  upon  ?  At  lait 
says  he,  "  Me  see  such  boat  like  come  to  place  at 
my  nation.** 

I  dll^not  understand  him  a  good  while,  but  at 
last,  when  1  had  examined  further  into  it,  1  un- 
derstood by  him  that  a  boat  such  as  that  had 
been  came  on  shore  upon  the  country  where  he 
lived ;  that  is,  as  he  explained  it,  was  driven  thi* 
ther  by  stress  of  weather.  I  presently  imagined 
that  some  European  ship  must  have  been  cast 
away  upon  their  coast,  and  the  boat  might  get 
loose  and  drive  ashore ;  but  was  so  dull  that  I 
never  once  thought  of  men  making  escape  from 
a  wreck  thither,  much  less  whence  th^  might 
come,  so  I  only  inquired  after  a  description  of 
the  boat. 

Friday  described  the  boat  to  me  well  enough, 
but  brought  me  better  to  understand  him  when 
he  added,  with  some  warmth,  **  We  save  the 
white  mans  firom  drown.'*  Then  I  presently  asked 
him  if  there  were  any  white  mans,  as  he  called 
them,  in  the  boat?  «  Yes,**  he  said,  *<the  boat 
full  of  white  mans.*'  I  asked  him  how  many  ? 
he  told  upon  his  fingers  seventeen.  I  asked  him 
then,  what  became  of  them  ?  he  told  me,  **  They 
live»  they  dwell  at  my  nation.** 

This  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head  again ; 
for  I  presently  hnagined  that  these  might  be  the 
men  belonging  to  the  ship  that  was  cast  away  in 
sight  of  my  island,  as  I  now  call  it ;  and  who, 
after  the  ship  was  struck  on  the  rock  and  they 
saw  her  inevitably  lost,  had  saved  themselves  in 
their  boat,  and  were  landed  upon  that  wild  shore 
among  the  savages. 

Upon  this  I  inquired  of  him  more  critically 
what  was  become  of  them  ?    He  assured  me  they 
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lived  still  there,  that  they  had  been  there  about 
four  years,  that  the  savages  let  them  alone,  and 
gave  them  victuals  to  live.  I  asked  him  how  it 
came  to  pan  that  they  did  not  kill  them  and  eat 
them  ?  He  said,  «  No»  they  make  brother  with 
them ;"  that  is,  as  I  understood  him,  a  tmce ; 
and  then  he  added,  "  They  eat  no  mans  bat  when 
they  make  the  war  ilght;**  that  Is  to  say,  they 
never  eat  any  men  but  such  aa  come  to  fight  with 
them,  and  are  taken  in  battle. 

It  was  after  this  some  considerable  time  that, 
being  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  from  whence,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  in 
a  dear  day  discovered  the  main  or  oontment  of 
America,  Friday,  the  weather  being  very  serene, 
looks  very  earnestly  towards  the  main  land,  and 
in  a  kind  of  surprise  fdls  a  jumping  and  dancing, 
and  calls  out  to  me,  for  I  was  at  some  distance 
from  him.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter? 
"  O  joy  r  says  he,  '**0  glad  I— there  see  my 
country,  there  my  nation  T 

I  observed  an  extraordinary  sense  of  pleasure 
appeared  in  his  &ce,  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
his  countenance  discovered  a  atrange  eagerness, 
as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  In  his  own  country 
again ;  and  this  observation  of  mine  put  a  great 
many  thoughts  into  me,  which  made  me  at  first 
not  so  easy  about  my  new  man  Friday  as  I  was 
before ;  and  I  made  no  doubt  but  that,  if  Friday 
could  get  back  to  his  own  nation  again,  he  would 
not  only  foi^get  all  his  religion  but  all  his  obliga- 
tions to  me,  and  would  be  forward  enough  to  give 
hia  countrymen  an  account  of  me,  and  come 
back  perhaps  with  a  hundred  or  two  of  them  and 
make  a  feast  upon  me,  at  which  he  might  be  as 
merry  as  he  used  to  be  with  those  of  his  enemies 
when  they  were  taken  in  war. 

But  I  wronged  the  poor  honest  creature  very 
much,  for  which  I  was  very  sorry  afterwards. 
However,  as  my  jealousy  increased  and  held  me 
some  weeks,  I  was  a  little  more  circumspect  and 
not  so  famUiar  and  kind  to  him  as  before ;  in 
which  I  was  certainly  in  the  wrong  too,  the 
honest  gratelul  creature  having  no  thought 
about  it,  but  what  consisted  of  the  best  prin* 
ciples,  both  as  a  religious  Christian  and  as  a 
grateful  friend,  as  appeared  afterwards  to  my  full 
satisfaction. 

Whilst  my  jealousy  of  him  lasted  you  may  be 
sure  I  was  every  day  pumping  him,  to  see  if  he 
would  diwover  any  of  the  new  thoughta  which  I 
suspected  were  in  him ;  but  I  found  everything 
he  said  was  so  honest  aod  so  innocent  that  I 
could  find  nothing  to  nourish  my  suspicion,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  my  uneasiness,  he  made  me  at  last 
entirely  his  own  again ;  nor  did  he  in  the  least 
perceive  that  I  was  uneasy,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  suspect  him  of  deceit. 

One  day,  walking  up  the  same  hill,  but  the 
weather  bising  hazy  at  sea,  so  that  we  could  not 
see  the  continent,  1  called  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Friday,  do  not  you  wish  yourself  in  your  own 
country,  your  own  nation  ?"..**  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I 
be  mudi,  O  glad,  to  be  at  my  own  nation.** 
—**  What  would  you  do  there  ?*'  said  I ;  <*  would 
vou  turn  wild  again,  eat  men*s  flesh  again,  and 
be  a  savage  as  you  were  before  ?**  Ht  looked 
full  of  concern,  and  shaking  his  head,  said,  ^  No, 
no ;  Friday  tell  them  to  live  good,  tell  them  to 
pray  God ;  tell  them  to  eat  corn-bread,  oatUe* 


flesh ;  no  eat  man  again."—'*  Wliy,  then,"  said 
I  to  him,  «*  they  wUl  kill  you."  He  looked  grave 
at  that,  and  then  said,  **  No,  they  no  kill  ms, 
they  willing  love  learn."  He  meant  by  this, 
th<nr  would  be  willing  to  learn.  He  added. 
"  They  learned  much  of  the  bearded  mans  that 
caoM  In  the  boat"  Then  I  asked  bin  if  be 
would  go  back  to  them?  He  smQed  at  that,  and 
told  me  he  could  not  swim  so  far*  I  toki  hioi 
I  would  make  a  canoe  for  him.  He  told  me  he 
would  go  if  I  would  go  with  him.  *<  I  go  t"  said 
I;  <«why,  they  will  eat  me  If  I  oome  there."— 
*'  No,  no,"  says  he ;  "  me  make  them  no  eat  yoo, 
me  make  they  much  k>ve  you."  He  meant  he 
would  tell  them  how  I  had  killed  his  enemies  sad 
saved  hia  life,  and  so  he  would  make  them  love 
me.  Then  he  told  me  as  well  as  he  could,  how 
kind  they  were  to  seventeen  white  men,  or 
bearded  men,  as  he  called  them,  who  came  oa 
shore  in  distress. 

From  this  time  I  confess  I  had  a  mind  to 
venture  over  and  see  if  I  could  posubly  join  with 
these  bearded  men,  who,  I  made  no  doubt,  were 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese ;  not  doubting  but  if  I 
could  we  might  find  some  method  to  escape  froB 
thence,  being  upon  the  continent,  and  a  good 
company  together,  better  than  I  conid  from  an 
island  forty  miles  off  the  shore,  and  alone  withoet 
help.  So,  after  some  days,  I  took  Friday  to 
work  again  by  way  of  discourse,  and  told  hfan  I 
would  give  him  a  boat  to  go  back  to  his  own 
nation ;  and  accordingly  I  carried  him  to  ny 
frigate  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
and  having  cleared  it  of  water,  for  I  always  kept 
it  sunk  in  the  water,  I  brought  it  out,  showed  it 
him,  and  we  both  went  into  it. 

I  found  he  was  a  most  dexterous  fellow  at 
managing  it,  would  make  it  go  almost  as  swift 
and  fast  again  as  I  could ;  so,  when  he  was  in, 
I  said  to  him,  *'  Well,  now,  Friday,  shall  we  go 
to  your  nation?"  He  looked  very  dull  at  my 
saying  so,  which,  it  seems,  was  because  be 
thought  the  boat  too  small  to  go  so  far.  I  told 
him  tlien  I  had  a  bigger ;  so  the  next  day  1  went 
to  the  place  where  the  first  boat  lay  which  I  had 
made,  but  which  I  could  not  get  into  the  water; 
he  said  that  waa  big  enough ;  but  then,  as  I  had 
taken  no  care  of  it,  and  it  had  lain  two  or  three 
and  twenty  years  there,  the  sun  had  split  aod 
dried  it  that  it  was  in  a  manner  rotten.  Friday 
told  me  such  a  boat  would  do  very  well,  and 
would  carry  **  much  enough  vittle,  drink,  bread ;" 
that  waa  hia  way  of  talking. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  was  by  this  time  so  fixed 
upon  my  design  of  going  over  with  him  to  the 
continent,  that  I  told  him  we  would  go  and  make 
one  as  big  as  that,  and  he  should  go  home  in  it 
He  answered  not  one  word,  but  looked  very 
grave  and  sad.  1  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  him?  He  asked  me  again  thus— *<  Why 
you  angry  road  with  Friday  ?  What  me  done  ?" 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant  ?  I  told  him  I  wu 
not  angry  with  him  at  all  **  No  angry,  no 
angry !"  says  he,  repeating  the  words  several  times. 
**  Why  send  Fridav  home  away  to  my  nation  T* 
— "  Why,*'  said  i,'"  Friday,  did  you  not  say  you 
wished  you  were  there?*' — '*  Yes,  yes,"  says 
he,  *'  wish  we  both  there ;  no  wish  FrUay 
there,  no  master  there."  In  a  word,  he  oould 
not  thmk  of  going  there  without  me.    *"  I  go 
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there,  Friday  !>•  nOd  1$  *<what  should  I  do 
there?"  He  turned  very  quick  upon  me  at 
this.  "Yon  do  great  deid  much  good,**  sayt 
he ;  ''you  teach  wild  manfl  be  good,  tober,  tame 
mans ;  you  tell  them  know  God,  pray  God,  and 
Uve  new  Ufe-'^**  Alas  !  Friday,**  said  I,  •*  thou 
koowest  not  what  thou  sayest;  I  am  but  an 
Ignorant  man  myself."^  **  Yes,  yes,**  says  he, 
''you  teecbee  me  good, you  teeehee  them  good.** 
—*•  No,  no,  Friday,**  said  I,  •*  you  shall  go  without 
me  J  leave  me  here  to  live  by  myself  as  I  did 
before."  He  looked  oonfused.  again  nt  that  word, 
snd  running  to  one  of  the  hatchets  which  he  used 
to  wear,  he  takes  it  up  hastily,  and  gives  it  me. 

*'  What  most  I  do  with  this  ?"  said  I,  to  him 

"  YoQ  take  kill  Friday,**  says  he •*  What  must 

J  kill  you  for  i'*  said  I  again.  He  returns  very 
quick  :  **  What  you  send  Friday  away  for  ?  Take 
kill  Friday — no  send  Friday  away  !*'  This  he 
ipoke  so  earnestly  that  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his 
eyes.  In  a  word,  I  so  plainly  discovered  the 
Qtmoit  affection  in  him  to  me,  and  a  firm  reso- 
lotion  in  him,  that  I  told  him  then  and  often 
after,  that  I  would  never  send  him  away  from 
me,  if  he  was  willing  to  stay  with  me. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  ibnnd  by  all  his  discourse 
a  settled  affection  to  me,  and  that  nothing  should 
part  him  from  me,  so  I  found  all  the  foundation 
of  his  desire  to  go  to  his  own  country  was  laid 
io  his  ardent  affection  to  the  people,  and  his 
hopes  of  my  doing  them  good,  a  thing  which 
u  1  had  no  notion  of  myself,  so  i  had  not  the 
least  thought,  or  Intention,  or  desire  of  under- 
takij^  it ;  but  still  I  found  a  strong  inclination 
to  my  attempting  an  escape  as  above,  founded 
OD  the  supposition  gathered  from  the  former  dis- 
course ;  viz.,  that  there  were  seventeen  bearded 
men  there ;  and  therefore,  without  any  delay,  I 
veot  to  work  with  Friday  to  find  out  a  great 
tree  proper  to  fell,  and  make  a  large  periagua  or 
caDoe  to  undertake  the  voyage.  There  were 
trees  eoongh  in  the  island  to  have  built  a  little 
fleet,  not  of  periaguas  and  canoes  only,  but  even 
of  good  large  Tessels;  but  the  main  thine  i 
looked  at  was  to  get  one  so  near  the  water  that 
"e  might  launch  it  when  it  was  made,  to  avoid 
the  mistake  I  committed  at  first. 

At  last  Friday  pitched  upon  a  tree,  for  I 
fouod  he  knew  much  better  than  I  what  kind  of 
wood  was  fittest  for  it  {  nor  can  I  tell  to  this  day 
what  wood  to  call  the  tree  we  cut  down,  except 
that  it  was  very  like  the  tree  we  call  fuatick,  or 
between  that  and  the  Nicaragua  wood,  for  it 
was  much  of  the  same  colour  and  smell.  Friday 
wu  lor.  burning  the  hollow  or  cavity  of  this  tree 
oat  to  make  it  into  a  boat ;  but  I  showed  him 
how  rather  to  cut  it  out  with  tools,  which  after 
I  showed  him  how  to  use,  he  did  very  handily, 
and  in  about  a  month's  hard  labour  we  finished 
It,  and  made  it  very  handsome,  especially  when 
with  our  axes,  which  I  showed  him  how  to  ban- 
^  we  cut  and  hewed  the  outside  into  the  true 
inape  of  a  boat.  Aftei;  this,  however,  it  cost  us 
near  a  fortnight*!  time  to  get  her  along,  as  it 
were  inch  by  inch,  upon  great  rollers  into  the 
water ;  but  when  she  was  in,  she  would  have 
«rned  twenty  men  with  great  ease. 

when  she  was  in  the  water,  and  though  she 
was  so  big,  it  amaaced  me  to  see  with  what  dex- 
Knty  and  how  iwift  iKiy  man  Friday  could 


manage  her,  turn  her,  and  paddle  her  along ;  so 
I  asked  him  if  he  would,  and  if  we  might  venture 
over  in  her?  Yes,  he  said,  he  venture  over  in 
her  very  well,  though  great  blow  wind.  How- 
ever, I  had  a  further  design  that  he  knew  nothing 
of,  and  that  was  to  make  a  mast  and  sail,  and  to 
fit  her  with  an  anchor  and  cable.  As  to  a  mast, 
that  was  easy  enough  to  get,  so  I  pitched  upon 
a  straight  youne  cedar-tree  which  I  found  near 
the  place,  and  which  there  was  a  great  plenty  of 
in  the  island ;  and  I  set  Fridajr  to  work  to  cut 
it  down,  and  gave  him  directions  how  to  shape 
and  order  it;  but  as  to  the  sail,  that  v^as  my 
particular  care.  I  knew  I  had  old  sails,  or  rather 
pieces  of  old  sails  enough,  but  as  I  had  them 
now  twenty-six  years  by  me,  and  had  not  been 
very  careful  to  preserve  them,  not  imagining 
that  I  should  ever  have  this  kind  of  use  for  them, 
I  did  not  doubt  but  they  were  all  rotten,  and 
indeed  most  of  them  were  so ;  however,  I  found 
two  pieces  which  appeared  pretty  good,  and  with 
these  I  went  to  work,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
pains,  and  awkward  tedious  stitching  (you  may 
be  sure)  lor  want  of  needles,  I  at  length  made  a 
three-cornered  ugly  tbiog,  like  what  we  call  in 
England  a  shoulder-of-routton  sail,  to  go  with  a 
boom  at  bottom,  and  a  little  short  sprit  at  the 
top,  such  as  usually  our  ships'  long-boats  sail 
with,  and  such  as  I  best  knew  how  to  manage  s 
because  it  was  such  an  one  as  I  used  in  the  boat 
in  which  I  made  my  escape  from  Barbery,  as  re* 
lated  io  the  first  part  of  my  story. 

I  was  near  two  months  performing  this  last 
work,  vis.  rigginff  and  fitting  my  mast  and  sails ; 
for  I  finishM  them  very  complete,  making  a 
small  stay,  and  a  sail  or  foresail  to  it,  to  assist, 
if  we  should  turn  to  windward ;  and,  which  was 
more  than  all,  I  fixed  a  rudder  to  the  stem  of 
her,  to  steer  with;  and  though  I  was  but  a 
bungling  shipwright,  yet  as  I  knew  the  useful- 
ness, and  even  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  I  ap- 
plied myself  with  so  much  pains  to  do  it,  that  at 
last  I  brought  it  to  pass,  though,  considering  the 
many  dull  contrivances  I  had  for  it  that  failed,  I 
think  it  cost  me  almost  as  much  labour  as  making 
the  boat. 

After  all  this  was  done,  I  had  my  man  Friday 
to  teach  as  to  what  belonged  to  the  navigation 
of  my  boat ;  for  though  he  knew  very  well  how 
to  paddle  the  canoe,  he  knew  nothmg  what  b»i 
longed  to  a  sail  and  a  rudder,  and  was  the  more 
amazed  when  he  saw  me  work  the  boat  to  and 
again  in  the  sea  by  the  rudder,  and  how  the  sail 
gybed,  and  filled  this  way  or  that  way,  as  the 
course  we  sailed  changed ;  I  say,  when  he  saw 
this,  he  stood  like  one  astonished  and  amazed : 
however,  with  a  little  use,  I  made  all  these  things 
familiar  to  him,  and  he  became  an  expert  sailor, 
except  that,  as  to  the  compass,  I  could  make  him 
understand  very  little  of  that  On  the  other  hand, 
as  there  was  very  little  cloudy  weather,  and 
seldom  or  never  any  fogs  in  those  parts,  there  was 
the  less  occasion  for  a  compass,  seeing  the  stars 
were  always  to  be  seen  by  night,  and  the  shore 
by  day,  except  in  the  rainy  seasons ;  and  then 
nobody  cared  to  stir  abroad,  either  by  land  or 
sea. 

I  was  now  entered  on  the  seven-and-twentieth 
vear  of  my  captivity  in  this  place ;  though  the 
last  three  years  that  I  had  this  croature  with 
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toe,  ODghi  nther  to  be  left  out  of  the  aeeonnt, 
ny  habitation  being  quite  of  aoother  kind  than 
In  all  the  rest  of  my  time^  I  kept  the  amiiTer. 
tary  of  my  landing  here  with  the  same  thank- 
folnesf  to  Ood  for  hia  meroies  as  at  first ;  and 
if  1  had  f oeh  eauie  of  acknowledgment  at  first, 
I  had  much  more  so  now,  having  such  addi* 
tkmal  testimonies  of  the  care  of  Provkienee  over 
me*  and  the  great  hopes  I  had  of  befaig  effec- 
tually and  speedily  delivered ;  for  I  had  an  in* 
finoible  impression  upon  my  thoughts  that  my 
deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  that  I  should  not 
be  another  year  in  this  plaoe :  however,  I  went 
on  with  my  husbandry,  digging,  planting,  and 
fimcing,  as  usual;  I  gathered  and  cured  my 
grapes,  and  did  everything  necessary,  as  before. 

The  rainv  season  was  in  the  meantime  upon 
me,  when  I  kept  mere  within  doors  than  at  otoer 
times ;  so  I  had  stowed  our  new  vessel  as  se- 
cure  as  we  ooukl,  bringing  her  up  into  the 
creek,  where,  as  1  said  In  the  beginning,  I 
landed  my  rafts  from  the  ship ;  and  haling  her 
up  to  the  shore  at  high-water  mark,  I  made  my 
man  Friday  dig  a  Uttto  dook.  Just  big  enough  for 
her  to  float  in ;  and  then,  whan  the  tide  was  out, 
we  made  a  strong  dam  cross  the  end  of  it  to 
keep  the  water  out ;  and  so  she  lay  dry,  as  to 
the  tide,  from  the  sea ;  and  to  keep  the  ridn  off, 
W6  laid  a  great  many  boughs  of  trees  so  thick 
that  she  was  aa  well  thatched  as  a  house ;  and 
thus  we  waited  for  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  in  which  I  designed  to  make  my 
adventure. 

When  the  settled  season  began  to  come  in,  as 
the  thought  of  my  design  returned  with  the  fair 
weather,  I  was  preparing  daily  for  the  voyage, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  lay  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  nromon,  being  the  store  for  the 
voyage,  and  intended  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight's 
time  to  open  the  dock  and  launch  out  our  boat. 
I  was  busy  one  morning  upon  something  of  this 
kind,  when  I  called  to  Friday  and  bid  him  go  to 
the  sea^shore  and  see  if  he  oould  find  a  turtle  or 
tortoise,  a  thfaig  which  we  generally  got  once  a 
week,  for  the  sake  of  the  eggs  aa  well  us  the 
flesh.  Friday  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  he 
came  running  back  and  flew  over  my  outward 
wall  or  fonce  like  one  that  felt  not  the  ground  or 
the  steps  be  set  his  feet  on,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  speak  to  him,  he  cried  out  to  me, 
'•Onaasterl  O  masterl  O  eorrowl  O  badl**^ 
«« What's  the  matter,  FMday?"  said  I.  <*  O 
yonder  there,'*  aajt  he,  •*one,  two,  three  canoe  t 
one,  two,  three  r  By  this  way  of  speaking  I 
concluded  there  were  six,  but  on  inquiry  1  found 
there  were  but  three.  «  Well,  Friday,**  said  I, 
<«  do  not  be  frighted  ;**  go  I  heartened  him  up  as 
well  as  I  could.  However,  I  saw  the  poor  fel- 
low naost  terribly  soared,  for  nothing  ran  in  his 
head  but  that  thev  were  come  to  look  for  him, 
and  would  cut  him  in  pieoes  and  eat  him ;  the 
poor  fellow  trembled  so  that  I  scarce  knew  what 
to  do  with  hiniL  I  comforted  him  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  told  him  that  I  was  in  as  much  dan- 
ger aa  he,  and  that  they  wouMeat  me  aa  well  as 
Dfant  but,  said  I,  Friday,  we  must  resolve  to 
fight  them.  •<  Can  you  fight,  Friday?"— *•  Me 
shoot,"  aayi  hob  "^  but  there  come  many  great 
tam\m.**^-Vo  matter  ibr  that,"  said  I  again, 
««MrgaiiswfflfrightthemthMwedottotki]L"  0o 


I  asked  hfao  whether.  If  I  reaoived  to  defend  Mm, 
he  would  defend  me,  and  stand  by  me,  and  do 
juat  as  I  bade  him?  He  said,  •*  Me  die  whea 
you  bid  die,  master;"  ao  I  went  and  fetched  a 
good  dram  of  rum  and  gave  him,  for  I  had  been 
so  good  a  husband  of  my  mm  that  1  had  a  great 
deid  left;  when  ho  had  drank  it  1  made  Ua 
take  the  two  fowUng-pleoes  wWch  we  always 
carried)  and  load  them  with  large  awan  lAiot  m 
big  aa  small  pistol-bullets  i  then  I  took  four 
muskets,  and  foaded  them  with  two  dogs  and 
five  small  bulleu  each,  and  ray  two  pistols  I 
loaded  with  a  brace  of  bullets  eaeh :  I  bung  my 
great  sword,  aa  usual,  naked  by  my  skie,  and 
gave  FViday  his  hatchet. 

When  I  had  thus  prepared  myself,  I  took  ny 
perspective  glass  and  went  up  to  the  skle  of  the 
oill  to  see  what  I  could  discover,  and  I  foond 
quickly  by  m^  glass  that  there  were  ooe-and- 
twenty  savages,  three  prisoners,  and  three  ea- 
noes,  and  that  their  wnole  business  seemed  to 
be  the  triumphant  banquet  npon  these  three 
human  bodies,— a  barbmus  feast  indeed,  hot 
nothing  more  than,  aa  I  had  obaerved,  was  usual 
with  them. 

I  observed  also  that  they  were  landed  not 
where  they  had  done  when  Friday  made  hli 
escape,  but  nearer  to  my  creek,  where  the  shore 
waa  low  and  where  a  thick  wood  came  dose 
almost  down  to  the  sea ;  thb,  with  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  hihuman  errand  these  wretches  eame 
about,  so  filled  me  with  indignation,  that  I  oaote 
down  again  to  Frklay  and  told  him  I  was  re* 
solved  to  go  down  to  Uiem  and  kill  them  all,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  stand  by  me.  He  wai 
now  gotten  over  his  fright,  and  his  spirits  being 
a  little  raised  with  the  drem  I  had  given  him,  he 
was  very  cheerful,  and  told  me,  as  before,  he 
would  die  when  I  bid  die. 

In  this  fit  of  friry,  I  took  first  and  divided  the 
arms,  which  I  had  charged  as  before,  between 
us.  I  gave  Friday  one  pistol  to  stick  hi  his  gir- 
dle and  three  guns  upon  his  shonlder,  and  I  took 
one  pistol  and  the  other  three  mvselA  and  in  tbii 
posture  we  marched  out ;  I  took  a  small  bottle 
of  rum  in  my  pocket,  and  gave  Friday  a  Urge 
bag  with  more  powder  and  bullet,  and,  as  to 
orders,  I  charged  him  to  keep  doae  behind  me, 
and  not  to  stir,8hoot,  or  do  anything  till  lUdhioi, 
and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  apeak  a  word;  in 
this  posture  I  fetched  a  compass  to  my  right 
hand  of  near  a  mile>  u  well  to  get  over  the 
creek  as  to  get  faito  the  wood,  ao  that  I  mlgfal 
come  within  shot  of  them  before  I  could  be  dif* 
covered,  which  I  had  seen  by  my  gtatfs  it  wai 
easy  to  do. 

While  1  was  making  thia  march,  my  ibraier 
thoughts  returning,  I  began  to  abate  my  resolu- 
tion s  I  do  not  mean  that  I  entertained  any  fesr 
of  their  number,  for  aa  they  were  naked,  un- 
armed wretches,  it  Is  certain  I  wa(s  superior  to 
them,  nay,  though  I  had  been  alone ;  but  it  oc- 
curred to  my  thoughts  what  oaU.*what  occasion, 
much  less  what  necessity  1  was  in  to  go  and  dip 
my  hands  In  blood,  to  attack  people  who  had 
neither  done  or  intended  me  any  wrong,  who,  m 
to  me,  were  innocent,  and  whoM  bartMroos  eut« 
toms  were  their  own  disaster,  being  hi  them  a 
token  bideed  of  Ood's  having  left  them,  with  the 
other  nations  of  that  part  of  the  worid,  to  such 
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itnpidity  and  to  tneh  iDhnman  oourses,  but  did 
Dot  call  me  to  take  upon  myself  to  be  a  jud^^e 
of  their  actions,  much  lens  an  executioner  of  liis 
justice ;  that  whenever  be  thought  fit  he  would 
take  the  cause  into  his  own  hands,  and  by 
national  vengeance  punish  them  for  national 
crimes,  but  that  in  the  mean  time  it  was  none  of 
my  business ;  that  it  was  true  Friday  might  jus- 
tthr  it,  beeause  he  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  in 
a  f  Ute  of  war  with  those  very  particular  people, 
sad  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  attack  them,  but  I 
could  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  me. 
These  things  were  so  warmly  pressed  upon  my 
thoughts  all  the  way  as  1  went,  that  I  resolved 
I  would  only  go  plaoe  myself  near  them  that  I 
might  observe  their  barbarous  feast,  and  that  I 
would  then  act  as  Ood  should  direct ;  but  that 
nolen  something  offered  that  was  more  a  call  to 
me  than  yet  1  knew  ol^  I  would  not  meddle 
with  them. 

With  this  resolution  I  entered  the  wood,  and 
with  sll  possible  wariness  and  silence,  Friday  fbU 
lowing  close  at  my  heels,  I  marched  till  I  came 
to  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  on  the  side  which  was 
next  to  them,  only  that  one  eorner  of  the  wood 
lay  between  me  and  them  ;  here  I  called  softly 
to  Friday,  and  showing  him  a  great  tree,  which 
WM  just  at  the  comer  of  the  wood,  I  bade  him 
go  to  the  tree  and  bring  me  word  if  he  could  see 
there  plainly  what  they  were  doing ;  he  did  so, 
and  came  immediately  back  to  me  and  told  me 
I  they  might  be  plainly  viewed  there  $  that  they 
I  were  ail  about  the  fire  eating  the  flesh  of  one  of 
their  prisoners,  and  that  another  lay  bound  upon 
the  land  a  little  from  them,  whom  he  said  tney 
would  kill  next,  and  which  fired  the  vm  soul 
within  me.  He  told  me  it  was  not  one  oi^  their 
nation,  but  ono  of  the  bearded  men  whom  he 
bad  told  me  of,  who  came  to  their  country  fai 
the  boat.  I  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  very 
nammg  the  white-bearded  man.  and  going  to  the 
tree,  I  saw  plainly  by  my  glass  I  white  man, 
who  Isy  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea,  with  his 
hands  and  bis  feet  tied  with  flags  or  things  like 
rosbei,  and  that  he  was  an  European,  and  had 
clothes  on. 

There  was  another  tree  and  a  little  thicket 
beyoDd  it,  about  fifty  yards  nearer  to  them  than 
the  place  where  I  was,  which,  by  gohig  a  little 
way  about,  I  saw  I  might  oome  at  undiscovered, 
and  that  then  I  should  be  withhi  half  shot  of 
them ;  so  I  withheld  my  passion,  though  I  was 
;  indeed  enraged  to  the  higheft  degree,  and  going 
back  about  twenty  iwces  I  got  behfaid  some 
bushes,  which  held  all  the  way  tfll  I  came  to  the 
other  tree,  and  then  I  came  to  a  little  rising 
ground,  which  gave  me  a  ftiU  view  of  them,  at 
the  distance  of  about  eighty  yards. 

I  had  now  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  nineteen 
of  the  dreadful  wretches  sat  upon  the  ground  all 
close  huddled  together,  and  had  just  sent  the 
other  two  to  butcher  the  poor  Christian,  and 
bring  him,  perhaps  limb  by  Ibnb,  to  their  fire, 
and  they  were  stooped  down  to  untie  the  bands 
at  his  feet  I  turned  to  Friday.  Now,  Friday, 
nU  I,  do  tt  1  bid  thee.  Friday  said  he  would. 
Then  Friday,  said  I,  do  exactly  as  you  see  me 
do;  fUl  hi  nothing.  So  I  set  down  one  of  the 
moskets  snd  the  fowHng-pleoe  upon  the  ground, 
•Dd  Friday  did  the  Hke  by  his,  and  iiith  the 


other  musket  I  took  my  aim  at  the  savages,  bid- 
ding him  do  the  like.  Then  asking  him  if  he 
was  ready,  he  said,  |es.  Then  fh-e  at  them,  said 
I,  and  the  same  moment  I  fired  also. 

Friday  took  his  aim  so  much  better  than  I, 
that  on  the  side  that  he  shot  he  kOled  two  of 
them  and  wounded  three  more,  aod  on  my  side 
I  killed  one  and  wounded  two.  They  were,  you 
may  be  sure,  in  a  dreadful  consternation,  and  all 
of  them  who  were  not  hurt  lumped  up  upon 
their  feet  immediately,  but  did  not  know  which 
way  to  run  or  which  way  to  look,  for  they  knew 
not  f^om  whence  their  destruction  came.  Fri- 
day kept  his  eyes  close  upon  me,  that,  as  I  had 
bid  him,  he  might  observe  what  I  did ;  so  as 
soon  as  the  first  shot  was  made  I  threw  down 
the  piece  and  took  up  the  fowling-piece,  and 
Friday  did  the  like ;  he  sees  me  cock  and  pre- 
sent, he  did  the  same  again.  Are  you  ready, 
Friday?  said  L  Yes,  says  he.  Let  fly  then, 
said  £  in  the  name  of  God !  and  with  thai  I  fired 
again  among  the  amazed  wretches,  and  so  did 
^day,  and  as  our  pieces  were  now  leaden  with 
what  I  called  swan-shot,  or  small  pistol  bullets, 
we  found  only  two  drop,  but  so  many  were 
wounded,  that  they  ran  aboui  yelling  and 
screaming  like  mad  creatures,  all  bloody,  and 
miserably  wounded  most  of  them;  whereof 
three  more  fell  quickly  after,  though  not  quite 
dead. 

*  Now,  Friday,"  said  I,  laying  down  the  dis- 
charged pieces,  and  taking  up  the  mnsquet  which 
was  yet  loaded,  "  Follow  me,"  said  I ;  which  he 
did  with  a  deal  of  courage;  upon  which  I  rushed 
oat  of  the  wood  and  showed  myself,  and  Friday 
close  at  my  foot.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  they 
saw  me,  I  shouted  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  bade 
Friday  do  so  too;  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could, 
which  by  the  way  was  not  very  fost,  being  loaded 
with  am^s  as  I  was,  I  made  directly  towards  the 
poor  victim,  who  was,  as  1  said,  lying  upon  the 
beach  or  shore,  between  the  place  where  they  sat 
and  the  sea ;  the  two  butchers,  who  were  just 
going  to  work  with  him,  had  left  him,  at  the  sur- 
prise of  our  first  fire,  and  fled  in  a  terrible  fright 
to  the  sea-side,  and  had  jumped  into  a  canoe,  and 
three  more  of  the  rest  made  the  same  way.  I 
turned  to  Fridi^,  and  bade  him  step  forwards  and 
fire  at  them;  he  understood  me  immediately,  and 
running  about  forty  yards  to  be  near  them,  he 
shot  at  them,  and  I  thouffht  he  had  killed  them 
all,  for  I  saw  them  all  fiul  in  a  heap  into  the 
boat,  though  I  saw  two  of  them  get  up  quickly. 
However,  he  killed  two  of  them  and  wounded 
the  third,  so  that  he  Uy  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  as  if  he  had  been  dead. 

While  mv  man  Friday  fired  at  them,  I  pulled 
out  my  knife  and  cut  the  flags  that  bound  the 
poor  victim;  and  loosing  his  hands  and  feet  1 
Ufled  him  up,  and  asked  him,  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue,  what  he  was  ?  He  answered  in  Latin, 
Christianus,  but  was  so  weak  and  faint  that  he 
oould  scarce  stand  or  speak ;  I  took  my  bottle 
out  of  my  pocket  and  gave  it  him,  making  signs 
that  he  should  drink,  which  he  did ;  and  I  gave 
him  a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  eat ;  then  I  asked 
him  what  countryman  he  was,  and  he  said,  Es- 
pagnole;  and  being  a  little  recovered,  let  me 
know,  by  all  the  signa  he  could  possibly  maka^ 
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how  much  be  was  in  my  debt  for  his  deliveraDce. 
*<  Seignior."  said  I,  with  as  much*  Spanish  as  I 
could  make  up,  **  we  will  talk  afterwards,  but  we 
must  fight  now :  if  you  ha^e  any  strength  left, 
take  this  pistol  and  sword  and  lay  about  you ;  he 
took  them  very  thankfully,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  the  arms  in  his  hands,  but  as  if  they  had  put 
new  vigour  into  him,  he  flew  upon  his  murderers 
like  a  fury,  and  had  cut  two  of  them  in  pieces  in 
an  instant ;  for  the  truth  is,  as  the  whole  was  a 
surprise  to  them,  so  the  poor  creatures  were  so 
much  frighted  with  the  noise  of  our  pieces,  that 
they  fell  down  for  mere  amazement  and  fear,  and 
had  no  more  power  to  attempt  their  own  escape 
than  their  flesh  had  to  resist  our  shot ;  and  that 
was  the  case  of  those  five  that  Friday  shot  in  the 
boat,  for  as  three  of  them  fell  with  the  hurt 
they  received,  so  the  other  two  fell  with  the 
fright. 

1  kept  my  piece  'in  my  hand  still  without  fir- 
ing, beitfg  willing  to  keep  my  charge  ready, 
because  I  had  given  the  Spaniard  my  pistol  and 
sword  ;  to  I  called  to  Friday,  and  bade  him  run 
up  to  the  tree  from  whence  we  first  fired,  and 
fetch  the  arms  which  lay  there  that  had  been 
discharged,  which  he  did  with  great  swiftness ; 
and  then  giving  him  my  musquet,  I  sat  down 
myself  to  load  all  the  rest.again,  and  bade  them 
come  to  me  when  they  wanted.  While  I  was 
loading  these  pieces  there  happened  a  fierce 
engagement  between  the  Spaniard  and  one  of 
the  savages,  who  made  st  him  with  one  of  their 
great  wooden  swords,  the  same  weapon  that  was 
to  have  killed  him  before  if  I  had  not  prevented 
it  The  Spaniard,  who  was  as  bold  and  as  brave 
as  could  be  imagined,  though  weak,  had  fought 
this  Indian  a  good  while,  and  had  cut  him  two 
great  wounds  on  his  head ;  but  the  savage,  being 
a  stout  lusty  fellow,  closing  in  with  him,  had 
thrown  him  down,  being  faint,  and  was  wringing 
my  sword  out  of  his  hand,  when  the  Spaniard, 
though  undermost,  wisely  quitting  his  sword, 
drew  the  pistol  from  his  girdle,  shot  the  savage 
through  the  body,  and  killed  him  upon  the  spot, 
before  I,  who  was  running  to  help,  could  come 
near  him. 

Friday,  being  now  left  at  bis  liberty,  pursued 
the  flying  wretches  with  no  weapon  in  his  hand 
but  his  hatchet;  and  with  that  he  dispatched 
those  three,  who,  as  I  said  before,  were  wounded 
at  first,  and  fallen,  and  all  the  rest  he  could 
come  up  with ;  and  the  Spaniard  coming  to  me 
for  a  g^n,  I  gave  him  one  of  the  fowling-pieces, 
with  which  he  pursued  two  of  the  savoges  and 
wounded  them  both  ;  but  as  he  was  not  able  to 
run  they  both  got  from  him  into  the  wood,  where 
Friday  pursued  them,  and  killed  one  of  them  ; 
but  the  other  was  too  nimble  for  him,  and  though 
he  was  wounded  yet  he  plunged  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  with  all  his  might  ofi*  to  those  who 
were  left  in  the  canoe,  with  one  wounded,  who 
we  know  not  whether  he  died  or  no,  were  all 
that  escaped  our  hands  of  one-and-twenty.  The 
account  of  the  rest  is  as  follows ; — 

S  Killed  at  our  shot  from  the  tree. 

2  Killed  at  the  next  shot. 

2  Killed  by  Friday  in  the  boat. 

2  Killed  by  ditto,  of  those  at  first  wounded. 
1  Killed  by  ditto,  in  the  wood. 

3  Killed  by  the  Spaniard. 


4  Killed,  being  found  dropped  here  and  there, 
of  their  wounds,  or  killed  by  Friday  in 
chace  of  ihem. 

4  Escaped  in  the  boat,  whereof  one  wounded, 
if  not  dead. 

21  in  all. 

Those  that  were  in  the  canoe  worked  hard  to 
get  out  of  gun-shot ;  and  though  Friday'  made 
two  or  three  shot  at  them,  I  did  not  find  that  he 
hit  any  of  them.  Friday  would  iain  have  hsMi 
me  take  one  of  their  canoes  and  pursue  tbeni, 
and  indeed  I  was  very  anxious  about  their  escape, 
lest,  carrying  the  news  home  to  their  people, 
they  should  come  back,  perhaps,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  of  their  canoes,  and  devour  us  by 
mere  multitudes ;  so  I  consented  to  pursue  them 
by  sea,  and  running  to  one  of  their  canoes,  I 
jumped  in,  and  bade  Friday  follow  me:  bat 
when  I  was  in  the  canoe  I  was  surprised  to  find 
another  poor  creature  lie  there  alive,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  as  the  Spaniard  was,  for  the  slaughter, 
and  almost  dead  with  fear,  not  knowing  what 
the  matter  was;  for  he  had  not  been  able  to 
look  up  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  he  was  tied  so 
hard,  neck  and  heels,  and  had  been  tied  so  long 
that  he  had  really  little  life  in  him. 

I  immediately  cut  the  twisted  flags,  or  rushes, 
which  they  had  bound  him  with,  and  would  have 
helped  him  up,  but  he  could  not  stand  or  speak, 
but  groaned  most  piteously,  believing,  it  seems 
still,  that  he  was  only  unbound  in  order  to  be 
killed. 

When  Friday  came  to  him,  I  bade  him  speak 
to  him  and  tell  him  of  his  deliverance;  and 
pulling  out  my  bottle,  made  him  give  the  poor 
wretch  a  dram,  which,  with  the  news  of  his  being' 
delivered,  revived  him,  and  he  sat  up  in  the 
lH>at;  but  when  Friday  came  to  hear  him  speak, 
and  looked  in  his  face,  it  would  have  moved  any 
one  to  tears  to  have  seen  how  Friday  kissed 
him,  embraced  him,  hugged  him,  cried,  laughed, 
hallooed,  jumped  about,  danced,  sung,  then  cried 
again,  wrung  his  hands,  beat  his  own  face  and  head, 
and  then  sung  and  jumped  about  again  like  a 
distracted  creature.  It  was  a  good  while  before 
I  could  make  him  speak  to  me,  or  tell  me  what 
was  the  matter ;  but  when  he  came  a  little  to 
himself  he  told  me  that  it  was  his  £sther. 

It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  exnresshow  it  moved 
me,  to  see  what  ecstasy  and  filial  affection  bad 
worked  in  this  poor  savage,  at  the  sight  of  his 
father,  and  of  his  being  delivered  from  death  ;  nor 
indeed  can  I  describe  half  the  extravagances  of 
his  aflection  alter  this ;  for  he  went  into  the  boat 
and  out  of  the  boat  a  great  many  times :  when 
he  went  in  to  him,  he  would  sit  down  by  him, 
open  his  breast,  and  hold  his  father*s  head  dose 
to  his  bosom,  half  an  hour  together,  to  nourish 
it :  then  he  took  his  arms  and  ankles,  which  were 
numbed  and  stiff  with  the  binding,  and  chafed 
and  rubbed  them  with  his  hands ;  and  I,  per- 
ceiving what  the  case  was,  gave  him  some  ram 
out  of  my  bottle  to  rub  them  with,  which  did 
them  a  great  deal  of  good. 

This  action  put  an  end  to  our  partuit  of  the 
canoe  with  the  other  savages,  who  were  oow 
gotten  almost  out  of  sight ;  and  it  was  happy  for 
us  that  we  did  not,  for  it  blew  ^  hard  within  two 
hours  after,  and  before  they  could  be  gotten  a 
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quarter  of  their  way,  iwd  continiied  blowing  so 
hard  all  night,  and  that  from  the  north-west» 
which  was  against  them,  that  I  oould  not  sup- 
pose their  boat  oould  live,  or  that  they  ever 
reached  to  their  own  coast 

But  to  return  to  Friday ;  he  was  so  busy  about 
his  father  that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
take  him  off  for  some  time :  but  after  I  thought 
he  oould  leave  him  a  little,  I  called  him  to  me, 
ind  he  came  jumping  and  laughing,  and  pleased 
to  the  highest  extreme.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  given  bis  father  any  bread.  He  shook  his 
head,  and  be  said,  '*  None :  ugly  dog  eat  all  up 
lelf."  So  I  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  oat  of  a 
little  pouch  I  carried  on  purpose ;  I  also  gave 
him  a  dram  Ibr  himself,  but  he  would  not  Uste 
it,  bat  carried  it  to  his  hiher :  I  had  in  my 
pocket  also  two  or  three  bunches  of  my  raisins, 
M  I  gave  him  a  handful  of  them  for  his  ikther. 
He  had  no  sooner  given  his  father  these  raisins, 
bat  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  boat  and  run 
away  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched.  He  ran  at 
such  a  rate  C^or  h®  ^<^  ^^  swiftest  fellow  of  his 
feet  that  ever  I  saw),  I  say,  he  ran  at  such  a 
rate,  that  he  was  out  of  sight,  as  it  were,  in  an 
instant ;  and  though  I  called  and  hallooed  too 
after  him,  it  was  all  one ;  away  he  went,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  him  come  back  again, 
though  not  to  fast  as  he  went ;  and  as  he  came 
nearer,  1  found  his  pace  was  stacker,  because  he 
had  something  in  his  hand. 

When  he  came  up  to  me,  I  found  he  had  been 
quite  home  for  an  earthen  jug,  or  pot,  to  bring 
his  father  some  fresh  water  i  aind  that  he  had  got 
two  more  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread.  The  bread 
be  gave  me,  but  the  water  he  carried  to  his 
father :  however,  as  I  was  very  thirsty  too,  I  took 
a  little  sup  of  it :  this  water  revived  his  father 
more  than  all  the  rum  or  spirits  I  had  given  him ; 
for  he  was  just  fainting  with  thirst. 

When  his  father  had  drank,  I  called  him  to 
know  if  there  was  any  water  left.  He  said  yes ; 
and  I  bade  him  give  it  to  the  poor  Spaniaid«  who 
was  in  as  much  want  of  it  as  his  father ;  and  1 
lent  one  of  the  cakes  that  Friday  brought  to  the 
Spaniard  too,  who  was  indeed  very  weak,  and 
was  reposing  himself  upon  a  green  place,  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  whose  limbs  were  also 
very  stiff,  and  very  much  swelled  with  the  rude 
bandage  he  had  been  tied  with :  when  I  saw  that 
open  Friday's  coming  to  him  with  the  water,  he 
at  up  and  drank,  and  took  the  bread,  and  began 
to  eat,  I  went  to  hinv  and  gave  him  a  handful  of 
raisios ;  he  looked  up  in  my  fece  with  all  the 
tokens  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  that  could 
appear  in  any  countenance ;  but  was  so  weak, 
notwithstanding  he  had  so  exerted  himself  in  the 
fight,  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  feet ;  he 
tried  to  do  it  two  or  three  times,  but  was  really 
not  able,  his  ankles  were  so  swelled  and  so  pain- 
ful  to  him ;  so  I  bade  him  sit  still,  and  caused 
Friday  to  rub  his  ankles,  and  bathe  them  with 
nun,  as  he  had  done  his  fiather's. 

I  observed  the  poor  affectionate  creature  every 
two  minutes,  or  perhaps  less,  all  the  whOe  he  was 
here,  turned  his  head  about  to  see  if  his  father 
was  in  the  same  place  and  posture  as  he  left 
hin  sitting,  and  at  last  he  found  he  was  not 
to  be  seen ;  at  which  he  started  up,  and  without 
■peaking  a  word,  6ew  with  that  swiftness  to  him, 


that  one  oould  scarce  perceive  his  feet  to  touch 
the  ground  as  he  went ;  but  when  he  came,  he 
only  found  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  ease  his 
limbs ;  so  Friday  came  back  to  me  presently, 
and  I  then  spoke  to  th^  Spaniard  to  let  Friday 
help  him  up,  if  he  could,  and  lead  him  to  the 
boat,  and  then  he  should  carry  him  to  our  dwell- 
ing, where  I  would  take  care  of  him ;  but  Friday, 
a  lusty  young  fellow,  took  the  Spaniard  quite  up 
upon  his  back,  and  carried  him  away  to  the  boat, 
and  set  him  down  softly  npon  the  side  or  ffunnel 
of  the  canoe,  with  his  feet  in  the  inside  of  it,  and 
then  lifted  them  quite  in,  and  set  him  close  to  his 
father,  and  presently  stepping  out  again,  launched 
the  boat  off,  and  paddled  it  idong  the  shore  faster 
than  I  could  walk,  though  the  wind  blew  pretty 
hard  too ;  so  he  brought  them  both  safe  into  our 
creek,  and  leaving  them  in  the  boat,  runs  away 
to  fetch  the  other  canoe.  As  he  passed  me,  1 
spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  whither  he  went  ? 
He  told  me,  "  Go  fetch  more  boat  ,*'  so  away  he 
went,  like  the  wind,  for  sure  never  man  or  horse 
ran  like  him,  and  he  had  the  other  canoe  in  the 
creek  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  to  it  by  land  ;  so 
he  wafted  me  over,  and  then  went  to  help  our 
new  guests  out  of  the  boat,  which  he  did ;  but 
they  were  neither  of  them  able  to  walk,  so  that 
poor  Friday  knew  not  what  to  do. 

To  remedy  this,  I  went  to  work  in  my  thought, 
and  calling  to  Friday  to  bid  them  sit  down  on  the 
bank  while  he  came  to  me,  I  soon  made  a  kind 
of  hand-barrow  to  lay  them  on,  and  Friday  and  I 
carried  them  up  both  together  upon  it  between  us ; 
but  when  we  got  them  to  the  outside  of  our  wall 
or  fortification,  we  were  at  a  worse  loss  than  be- 
fore, for  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  over,  and 
I  was-  resolved  not  to  break  it  down ;  so  I  set  to 
work  again,  and  Friday  and  I,  in  about  two  hours* 
time,  made  a  very  handsome  tent,  covered  with 
old  sails,  and  above  that  with  boughs  of  trees, 
being  in  the  space  without  our  outward  fence, 
and  between  that  and  the  grove  of  young  wood 
which  I  had  planted  ;  and  here  we  made  two 
beds  of  such  things  as  I  had,  ris.,  of  good  rice- 
straw,  with  blankets  laid  upon  it  to  lie  on,  and 
another  to  cover  them  on  each  bed. 

My  island  was  now  peopled,  and  I  thought 
myself  very  rich  in  subjects,  and  it  was  a  merry 
reflection  which  I  frequently  made,  how  like  a 
king  I  looked ;  first  of  ail  the  whole  country  was 
my  own  mere  property,  so  that  I  had  an  un- 
doubted right  of  dominion ;  secondly,  mv  people 
were  perfectly  subjected,  I  was  absolute  lord  and 
lawgiver ;  they  all  owed  their  lives  to  me,  and 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  there  had 
been  occasion  for  it,  for  me.  It  was  remarkable, 
too,  I  had  but  three  subjects,  and  they  were  of 
three  different  religiona  My  man  Friday  was  a 
protestant,  his  father  a  pagan  and  a  cannibal ; 
and  the  Spaniard  was  a  papist ;  however,  I  al- 
lowed liberty  of  conscience  throughout  my  domi- 
nions ;  but  this  by  the  wav. 

As  soon  as  I  had  secured  my  two  weak,  rescued 
prisoners,  and  given  them  shelter,  and  a  place  to 
rest  them  upon,  I  began  to  think  of  making  some 
provision  for  them ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did,  I 
ordered  Friday  to  take  a  yearling  mat,  betwixt  a 
kkl  and  a  goat,  out  of  my  particular  flock,  to  be 
killed ;  then  I  cut  off  the  hind  quarter,  and 
'chopping  it  into  small  pieces,  1  set  Friday  to 
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work  to  booing  and  stewing,  and  made  them  a 
▼ery  good  dii^  I  aisore  you,  of  flesh  and  broth, 
having  pat  some  bariey  and  rioe  also  into  the 
broth ;  and  as  I  cooked  it  without  doors  (for  I 
made  no  fire  within  my  inner  wall),  so  I  earned 
it  all  into  the  new  tent,  and  having  set  a  table 
there  for  them,  I  s«it  down  and  eat  my  dinner 
also  with  them,  and,  as  well  as  I  oould,  cheered 
them  and  encouraged  them,  Friday  being  my 
interpreter,  especially  to  his  father,  and  indeed 
to  the  Spaniard  too,  for  the  Spaniard  spoke  the 
language  of  the  savages  pretty  wdl. 

After  we  had  dined,  or  rather  supped,  I  ordered 
Friday  to  take  one  of  the  canoes,  and  go  and 
fetch  our  musquets  and  other  fire*arms,  which 
for  want  of  time  we  had  left  upon  the  place  of 
battle  i  and  the  next  day  I  ordered  him  to  go 
and  bury  the  dead  body  of  the  savages,  which 
lay  open  to  the  sun,  and  would  presently  be 
offensive ;  and  I  alto  ordered  him  to  bury  the 
horrid  remains  of  their  barbarous  feast,  which  I 
knew  were  pretty  much,  and  which  I  could  not 
think  of  doing  myself;  nay,  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  them,  if  I  went  that  way ;  all  which  he  punc 
tually  performed,  and  de&ced  the  very  appear- 
ance  of  the  savages  being  there,  to  that  when  I 
went  again,  I  could  searce  know  where  it  was, 
otherwise  than  by  the  comer  of  the  wood  point- 
ing to  the  place. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  little  conversation 
with  my  two  new  subjeou ;  and  first  I  set  Friday 
to  inquire  of  his  fother,  what  he  thought  of  the 
escape  of  the  savages  in  that  canoe  ?  and  whether 
he  might  expect  a  return  of  them  with  a  power 
too  great  ibr  us  te  resist  ?  His  first  opinion  was, 
tliat  the  savages  in  the  boat  never  could  live  out 
the  storm  whteh  blew  that  night  they  went  off, 
but  must  of  necessity  be  drownedt  or  driven  south 
to  those  other  shores,  where  they  were  as  sure  to 
be  devoured  as  they  were  to  be  drowned  if  they 
were  cast  away ;  but  as  to  what  they  would  do 
if  they  came  safe  on  shore,  he  said,  he  knew  not ; 
but  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  were  so  dread* 
fully  frighted  wHfa  the  manner  of  being  attacked, 
the' noise  and  the  fire,  that  he  believed  they 
would  tell  their  people  they  were  all  killed  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  not  by  the  hand  of 
man;  and  that  the  two  which  appeared  (vis., 
Friday  and  I),  were  two  heavenly  spirits  or  fniies 
come  down  to  destroy  them,  and  not  men  with 
weapons.  Thii,  he  said,  he  knew,  because  he 
beard  them  all  cry  out  so  in  their  language  to 
one  another  ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
conceive  that  a  man  should  dart  fire,  and  speak 
thunder,  and  kill  at  a  distance,  without  lifting  up 
the  band,  as  was  done  now.  And  this  old  savage 
was  in  the  right,  for,  as  I  understood  since  by 
other  hands,  tiie  savages  of  that  part  never  au 
tempted  to  ge  over  to  the  island  afterwards. 
Thev  were  so  terrified  with  the  aooounU  given 
by  these  four  men  (for  it  seems  they  did  escape 
the  sea),  that  they  beKeved  whoever  went  to  that 
enchanted  island  would  be  destroyed  with  fire 
from  the  gods. 

This,  however,  I  knew  not,  and  therefore  was 
under  continual  apprehensions  for  a  good  while, 
and  kept  always  upon  my  guard,  I  and  all  my 
army ;  for  as  tlwve  were  now  four  of  us,  I  would 
have  ventured  upon  a  hundred  of  them  foirij  in 
the  open  field  at  any  time. 


In  a  little  time,  however,  no  more  canoes  ap- 
pearing, the  fear  of  their  coming  wore  off,  and  I 
began  to  take  my  former  thoughts  of  a  voyage  to 
the  main  into  oonsideration,  being  likewise  as- 
sured  by  Friday's  &ther,  that  I  might  depeod 
upon  good  usage  from  their  nation  on  his  account 
if  I  would  gow 

But  my  thoughts  were  a  little  suspended  when 
I  had  a  serious  discourse  with  the  Spaniard,  and 
When  I  understood  that  there  were  sixteen  more 
of  his  countrymen  and  Portuguese,  who  having 
been  cast  away,  and  made  thehr  escape  to  that 
side,  lived  there  at  peace  indeed  with  the  savages, 
but  were  very  sore  put  to  it  for  necessaries,  and 
indeed  for  life :  I  asked  him  all  the  particulan 
of  their  voyage,  and  found  they  were  a  Spanish 
ship,  bound  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the 
Havanna,  being  directed  to  leave  their  loading 
there,  which  was  chiefly  hides  and  silver,  and  to 
bring  back  what  European  goods  they  could 
meet  with  there ;  that  they  had  five  Portuguese 
seamen  on  board,  whom  they  took  out  of  another 
wreck ;  that  five  of  their  own  men  were  drowned 
when  first  the  ship  was  lost;  and  that  these 
escaped  through  infinite  dangers  and  hazards, 
and  arrived  almost  starved  on  the  coom'bal  coast, 
where  they  expected  to  have  been  devoured 
every  moment. 

He  told  me  they  had  some  arms  with  them, 
but  they  were  perfectly  useless,  for  that  they  bad 
neither  powder  nor  ball,  the  washing  of  the  sea 
having  spoiled  all  their  powder  but  a  little,  which 
they  used  at  their  first  landing  to  provide  them- 
selves some  food. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  would  become  of 
them  there  :  and  if  they  had  formed  no  design 
of  making  any  escape.  He  said  they  had  many 
consultations  about  it,  but  that  having  neither 
vessel,  nor  tools  to  build  one»  nor  provisions  of 
any  kind,  their  counsels  always  ended  in  tears 
and  despair. 

I  asked  him  bow  he  thought  they  would  re- 
ceive a  proposal  from  me,  which  might  tend 
towards  an  escape ;  and  whether,  if  they  were 
all  here,  it  might  not  be  done.  I  told  him  with 
freedom,  I  feared  mostly  their  treachery  and  ill 
usage  of  me,  if  I  put  my  life  in  their  hands,  for 
that  gratitude  was  no  inherent  virtue  m  the 
nature  of  man ;  nor  did  men  always  square  their 
dealings  by  the  obligations  they  had  received,  so 
much  as  they  did  bv  the  advantages  they  ex- 
pected :  I  told  him  It  would  be  very  hard  that 
1  should  be  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  | 
and  that  thev  should  afterwards  make  me  their 
prisoner  in  flew  Spain,  where  an  Englishman 
was  certain  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  what  necessity 
or  what  accident  soever  brought  him  thither; 
and  that  I  had  rather  be  delivered  up  to  the  | 
savages  and  be  devoured  alive,  than  foil  into  the 
meroleas  claws  of  the  priests  and  be  carried  into  i 
the  inquisition.  I  added,  that  otherwise  I  was 
persuaded,  if  they  were  all  here,  we  might,  with 
so  many  hands,  build  a  bark  large  enough  to 
carry  us  all  away  either  to  the  Braals  southward, 
or  to  the  islands  or  Spanish  coast  northward; 
but  that  if  in  requital  they  should,  when  I  bad^ 
put  weapons  into  their  hands,  carry  me  by  iorce 
among  their  own  people,  I  might  be  ill  used  for 
my  kindness  to  them,  and  make  my  ease  worse 
than  it  was  before. 
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Heaniwervd,  with  a  great  deal  of  candour 
md  ing«Biiit]r,  that  their  conditioD  waa  m  mi- 
leraMe,  and  tiiey  were  to  sensible  of  it,  that  he 
bdiefed  tbejr  woald  abhor  the  thought  of  using 
sDf  nMB  unkindlT  that  should  contri£ite  to  their 
deUTenmee;  and  tliat,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  go 
totlnfli  with  the  old  nan  and  discourse  with 
then  sboutitt  and  return  anin,  and  bring  me 
their  aatwers  that  he  would  make  eondftiona 
wiih  then,  upon  their  solemn  oath,  that  th^ 
ipould  be  absohitdy  mider  my  leading  as  their 
eomiaander  and  captabi ;  and  that  they  should 
insar  apon  the  holy  sacraments  and  gospel  to 
be  true  to  me,  and  go  to  such  diristian  country 
u  I  should  ame  to,  and  no  other,  and  to  be 
directed  wholly  and  ahsohiteiy  by  my  orders  till 
tbey  were  famded  safely  in  such  country  as  I 
intended ;  and  that  he  would  bring  a  contract 
from  then  under  their  hands  fbr  that  purpose. 

Then  he  told  me  he  would  first  swear  to  me 
Unuelf^  that  he  would  never  stir  from  me  as  long 
ti  he  lired,  ti8  I  gave  Mm  order ;  and  that  he 
voold  take  mjr  side  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  if 
there  should  happen  the  least  breach  of  lUth 
moiif  his  countrymen. 

He  tMd  me  they  ware  all  of  them  very  dvil, 
heoest  men,  and  they  were  under  the  greatest 
dhtreM  hnaginable,  having  neither  weapons  or 
cbthet,  nor  any  food,  but  at  the  mercy  and  dis- 
creiioB  of  die  savages ;  out  of  all  hopes  of  ever 
Ktamiiiff  to  their  own  country ;  and  that  he  waa 
nre,  if  fwould  nndertake  their  rcKef,  they  would 
Sve  and  die  by  me. 

Upon  these  assurances,  I  resolved  to  venture 
to  relieve  them  if  possible,  and  to  send  the  old 
nvtge  and  the  Spaniard  over  to  them  to  treat ; 
bat  when  he  had  gotten  all  things  in  readiness 
to  ge,  the  Spaniard  hiniMlf  started  an  objection, 
which  had  so  much  prudence  in  It  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ao  much  atncerity  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I  could  not  but  be  very  well  satisfied  in  it; 
•ad,  by  his  advice,  put  oflT  the  deliverance  of  his 
eonrades  fer  at  least  half  a  year.  The  case  waa 
thai: 

He  had  been  with  us  now  about  a  month ; 
during  which  time  I  had  let  hfan  see  hi  what 
BSBaer  I  had  provided,  with  the  assistance  of 
Providence,  for  my  support;  and  he  saw  evidently 
what  stock  of  com  and  rice  I  had  lata  up; 
which,  as  it  was  more  than  sufficient  for  myselt 
io  it  was  not  auflicient,  at  least  wfthont  good 
husbandry,  for  my  family,  now  It  was  increased 
toacnber  four ;  hut  much  ten  would  It  be  suf- 
fcieat  if  his  countrymen,  who  were,  as  he  said, 
fcurteea  stfll  alive,  should  eosae  over ;  and  least 
pfall  would  It  be  sufficient  to  vkstual  our  vessel, 
if  we  should  hvHd  one,  for  a  voyi^e  to  any  of 
the  Christian  colonies  of  America.  So  he  told 
*e  he  thought  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  let 
hiD  and  the  other  two  dig  and  cultivate  some 
OMre  land,  as  much  as  I  could  spare  aeed  to 
>ow ;  and  that  we  should  wait  another  harvest, 
that  we  might  have  a  supply  of  com  for  his 
Muntrymen  when  they  should  oome;  for  want 
•■Sht  be  a  temptation  to  them  to  disasree,  or 
•ot  to  thfariL  Aemsdvet  deliverad,  atherwise 
ikiQ  out  of  ana  diflteolty  kito  another.  «•  You 
know,*' says  he,  « the  ehildron  of  Israsl,  though 
tticy  refoiead  at  first  s*  their  hetag  delivered  out 
of  Egypt,  yet  rebelled  avan  agafaist  God  ' 


that  delivered  them  wliett  they  came  to  want 
bread  in  the  wilderness. 

His  caution  was  so  seasonable,  and  his  adrioe 
so  good,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  well 
pleased  with  his  proposal,  as  well  as  I  was  satis- 
fied with  his  fidelity ;  so  we  feU  to  digging,  all 
four  of  us,  as  well  as  the  wooden  tools  we  were 
fhmiriied  with  permitted  i  and  In  about  a  month's 
time,  by  the  end  of  which  it  was  seed-time,  we 
had  got  as  much  land  cured  and  trimmed  up  as 
we  sowed  twenty*two  bushels  of  barley  on,  and 
sixteen  Jars  of  rice,  which  was,  in  short,  all  the 
seed  we  had  to  spare ;  nor  Indeed  did  we  leave 
ourselves  barley  sufficient  for  our  own  ibod  for 
the  six  months  that  we  had  to  expect  our  crop, 
that  is  to  say,  redLonIng  from  the  time  we  set 
our  seed  aside  for  sowing,  for  it  fo  not  to  be  sup. 
posed  it  Is  sfai  months  in  the  ground  in  that 
country. 

Having  now  society  enough,  and  our  number 
being  sufficient  to  put  us  out  of  ibar  of  the  savages, 
if  they  had  come,  unless  their  nnmber  had  i^en 
very  great,  we  went  freelv  all  over  the  island, 
wherever  we  found  occasicm;  and  as  here  we 
had  our  escape  or  dcHveriuioe  upon  our  thoughts, 
it  was  impossible,  at  least  for  me,  to  have  the 
means  of  it  out  of  mine.  To  this  purpose,  I 
mafked  out  several  trees,  which  I  thought  fit  for 
our  work,  and  I  set  Friday  and  his  ihther  to 
cutting  them  down ;  and  «then  I  caused  the 
Spaniard,  to  whom  I  imparted  my  thoughts  on 
that  affair,  to  oversee  and  direct  their  work. 
I  showed  them  with  vrtiat  indefatigable  pains  I 
had  hewed  a  large  tree  into  sinale  planks,  and  I 
caused  them  to  do  the  like,  till  they  had  made 
about  a  doien  large  planks  of  good  oak,  near  two 
feet  broad,  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  from  two 
inches  to  four  faiohes  thick ;  what  prodigious 
labour  it  took  up,  anv  one  may  Imagine. 

At  the  same  time  I  contrived  to  increase  my 
little  flock  of  tame  goats  as  much  as  I  could ; 
and  to  this  purpose  I  made  Friday  and  the 
Spaniard  to  go  out  one  day,  and  myself  with 
Friday  the  next  day,  for  we  took  our  torns ;  and 
by  this  means  we  get  about  twenty  young  kids 
to  breed  up  with  the  reat,  for  whenever  we  shot 
the  dam  we  saved  the  kkis,  and  added  them  to 
our  ilodc.  But  above  ail,  the  season  for  caring 
the  grapes  coming  on,  i  eaneadsnoh  a  prodigious 
quantKy  to  be  hung  up  hi  the  sun,  Uiat  I  befieve, 
had  we  been  at  Alicant,  where  the  raisias  of  the 
sun  are  cured,  we  shouM  have  filled  siity  or 
eighty  barrels ;  and  these,  with  our  bread,  wasa 
mat  part  of  our  food,  and  very  good  living  too, 
I  assure  you,  for  It  is  an  exeeamng  nourishing 
food. 

It  waa  now  harvest,  and  our  crop  in  good 
order;  it  was  not  the  most  plentiful  iacreaae  I 
had  seen  in  the  island,  but,  however,  it  was 
enough  to  answer  our  end ;  for  from  twenty-two 
bushels  of  barley  we  brought  in  and  ths«shed 
out  above  twe  hundred  and  twenty  bushels,  and 
the  like  in  proportion  of  the  rfase,  wWdi  was 
store  enough  for  our  food  to  tin  next  harveet, 
though  all  the  sixteen  Spaniards  bad  been  on 
ahore  with  me ;  or,  if  we  had  been  ready  fer  a 
voyage,  it  would  very  plenttfoUy  have  vh^oalled 
our  ship  to  have  carried  us  to  any  part  ef  the 
worid,  that  is  to  aay,  of  America.     When  we 
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ooni,  we  fell  to  work  to  make  more  wicker-work,; 
viz.,  great  baskets,  in  which  we  kept  it ;  and 
the  Spaniard  wat  very  haody  and  dexterous  at 
this  part,  and  often  blamed  me  that  I  did  not 
make  some  things  for  defence  of  this  kind  of 
work,  bat  I  saw  no  need  of  it.  And  now  having 
a  fall  supply  of  food  for  all  the  guests  expected, 
I  gave  the  Spaniard  leave  to  go  over  to  the 
main  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  those  he 
left  behind  him  there.  I  gave  him  a  strict 
charge  in  writing  not  to  bring  anv  man  with 
him  who  would  not  first  swear,  in  the  presence 
of  himself  and  of  the  old  safage,  that  he  would 
no  way  injure,  fight  with,  or  atuck  the  person 
he  should  find  in  the  island,  who  was  so  kind 
to  send  for  them  in  order  to  their  deliverance, 
but  that  they  would  stand  by  and  defend  him 
against  all  such  attempts,  and  wherever  they 
went  would  be  entirely,  under  and  subjected  to 
his  command;  and  that  this  should  be  put  in 
writing,  and  signed  with  their  bauds.  How  we 
were  to  have  this  done,  when  I  knew  they  had 
neither  pen  or  ink,  that  indeed  was  a  question 
which  we  never  asked. 

Under  these  instructions,  the  Spaniard  and 
the  old  savage  (the  ftither  of  Friday)  went  away 
in  one  of  the  canoes,  which  they  might  be 
said  to  come  in,  or  rather  were  brought  in,  when 
they  came  as  prisoners  to  be  devoured  by  the 
savages. 

I  gave  each  of  them  a  musquet  with  a  fire- 
lock on  it,  and  about  eight  charges  of  powder 
and  ball,  charging  them  to  be  very  good  hus- 
bands of  both,  and  not  to  use  either  of  them 
but  upon  urgent  ocoasioas. 

This  was  a  cheerfnl  work,  bebg  the  first 
measures  used  by  me  in  view  of  my  deliverance 
for  now  twenty-seven  years  and  some  days.  I 
gave  them  provisions  of  bread  and  of  dried  grapes, 
sufficient  for  themselves  for  many  days,  and  suffi- 
cient for  their  countrymen  for  about  eight  davs* 
time ;  and  wishing  them  a  good  voyage,  I  let 
them  go,  agreeing  with  them  about  a  signal  they 
should  hang  out  at  their  return,  by  which  I 
should  know  them  again  when  they  came  back, 
at  a  distance,  before  they  came  on  shore. 

They  went  away  with  a  fair  gale  on  the  day 
that  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  by  my  account  in 
the  month  of  October ;  but  as  for  the  exact 
reckoning  of  days,  after  I  had  once  lost  it,  I 
could  never  recover  it  again ;  nor  had  I  kept 
even  the  number  of  years  so  punctually  as  to  be 
sure  that  I  was  right,  though,  as  it  proved  when 
I  afterwards  exai]Snflid  my  account,  I  fi>und  I  had 
kept  a  true  reckoning  of  years. 

It  was  no  less  than  eiffht  days  I  waited  for 
them,  when  a  strange  and  unforeseen  accident 
intervened,  of  which  the  like  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  heard  of  in  history.  I  was  fast  asleep  in 
my  hutch  one  morning,  when  my  man  Friday 
came  running  in  to  me,  and  called  aloud,  "Master, 
master,  they  are  come,  thev  are  come." 

I  jumped  up,  and,  regardless  of  danger,  I  went 
out  as  soon  as  I  could  get  my  clothes  on,  through 
my  little  grove^  which  (by  the  way)  was  by  this 
time  grown  to  be  a  very  thick  wood ;  I  say,  re- 
gardless of  danger,  I  went  without  my  arms, 
which  was  not  my  custom  to  do ;  but  I  was  sur- 
prised when,  turning  my  eyes  to  the  sea,  I  pre- 
sently law  a  boat  at  abont  •  league  and  a  helfs 


distance,  standing  in  for  the  shore,  with  a  shoulder 
of  mutton  sail,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  wind  blow. 
ing  pretty  Cur  to  bring  them  in.  Also  I  observed 
presently,  that  they  did  not  come  from  that  side 
which  the  shore  lay  on,  but  from  the  soatbem- 
most  end  of  the  island.  Upon  this  I  called  Friday 
in,  and  bid  him  lie  dote,  for  these  were  not  the 
people  we  looked  for,  and  that  we  did  not  know 
yet  whether  thev  were  friends  or  enemies. 

In  the  next  place  I  went  to  fetch  my  perspec- 
tive glass,  to  see  what  I  could  make  of  than ;  and 
having  taken  the  ladder  out,  I  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  anything,  and  to  take  my  view  the 
plainer  without  being  discovered. 

I  had  scarce  set  my  foot  on  the  hill,  when  my 
eye  plainly  disoovered  a  ship  lying  at  an  anchor, 
at  about  two  leagues  and  a  halTs  distance  from 
me  S.S.E.,  but  not  above  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  shore.  By  my  observation  it  appeared 
plainly  to  be  an  English  ship,  and  the  boat  ap- 
peered  to  be  an  English  long-boat 

I  cannot  express  the  confusion  I  was  In,  though 
the  joy  of  seeing  a  ship,  and  one  which  1  bad 
reason  to  believe  was  manned  by  my  own  coun- 
trymen, and  conseouently  friends,  was  such  as  I 
cannot  describe;  but  yet  I  had  some  secret 
doubts  bung  about  me,  I  cannot  tell  from  whence 
they  came,  bidding  me  keep  upon  my  guard,  b 
the  first  place,  it  occurred  to  me  to  consider  what 
business  an  English  ship  could  have  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  since  It  was  not  the  wav  to  or  from 
any  part  of  the  world  where  the  Eqglish  had  any 
traffic,  and  I  knew  there  had  been  no  storms  to 
drive  them  in  there,  as  in  distress ;  and  that  if 
they  were  English  really,  it  was  most  probable 
that  they  were  here  upon  no  good  design,  sod 
that  I  had  better  continue  as  I  was  than  fidl 
into  the  hands  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  secret  hints  and  notices 
of  danger,  which  sometimes  are  given  him  wbeo 
he  may  think  there  is  no  posaibfiity  of  its  being 
reaL  That  such  hints  and  notices  are  given  us, 
I  believe  few  that  have  made  any  observations  of 
things  can  deny ;  that  they  are  certain  disco- 
veries of  an  invisible  workC  and  a  convene  of 
spirits,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  if  the  tendency  of 
them  seems  to  be  to  warn  us  of  danger,  why 
shouki  wo  not  suppose  they  are  from  soom 
friendly  agent  (whether  supreme,  or  inferior  and 
subordinate.  Is  not  the  question),  and  that  they 
are  given  for  our  good  ? 

The  present  question  abondantiy  confirms  me 
in  the  Jostioe  of  this  reasonifl|f ;  for  had  1  not 
been  made  cautious  by  this  secret  aflmonitioo, 
come  firom  whence  it  will,  I  had  been  undone  in- 
evitably, and  in  a  for  worse  conditioo  than  before, 
as  you  will  see  presently. 

I  had  not  kept  myself  Ions  in  tbb  posture,  bat 
I  saw  the  boat  draw  near  the  shore,  as  if  they 
looked  for  a  creek  to  thrust  in  at  for  the  conve- 
nience of  landing ;  however,  as  they  did  not  come 
,quite  fhr  enough,  thev  did  not  see  the  little  Inlet 
i  where  1  formerly  landed  my  rafts,  but  run  thdr 
boat  on  shore  upon  the  beach  at  about  half  s 
mile  from  me^  whioh  was  very  happy  for  me.  for 
otherwise  they  would  have  landed,  jost  as  1  may 
say,  at  my  door,  and  would  have  soon  beaten  me 
out  of  my  castle,  and  perlianB  have  plundeied  me 
ofaUIhad. 
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When  they  were  oq  shore,  I  was  folly  satisfied 
Ij  they  were  Englishmen,  at  least  most  of  them; 
i{  ooe  or  two  I  thought  were  Dutch,  but  it  did  not 
1 1  proTe  so.  There  were  in  all  eleven  men,  whereof 
1 1  three  of  them  I  found  were  unarmed,  and,  as  I 
!  thonght,  hound ;  and  when  the  first  four  or  five  of 
, ,  them  were  jumped  on  shore,  they  took  those  three 
,i  oat  of  the  boat  as  prisoners :  one  of  the  three  I 
I,  oould  perceive  using  the  most  passionate  gestures 
1 1  of  eotreaty,  affliction,  and  despair,  even  to  a  kind 
'  of  extravagance ;  the  other  two,  I  could  perceive, 
lifted  up  their  hands  sometimes,  and  appeared 
ooDcenied  indeed,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  the 
ll  first. 

I  I  was  perfectly  confounded  at  the  sight,  and 
;■  knew  not  what  the  meaning  of  it  should  be. 
j  Friday  called  out  to  me  in  English,  as  well  as  he 
I  could,  ^*  O  master  1  you  see  English  mans  eat  pri- 
looers  as  well  as  savage  many.** — *<  Why,"  said  I, 

I  "  Friday,  do  you  think  they  are  going  to  eat  them 
.  then?-—"ye%'*  says  Friday,  "they  will  eat 
,  them.'*-.«« No, no,"  said  I,  «*  Friday;  lam  afiraid 

I I  they  will  murder  them  indeed,  but  you  may  be 
lore  they  will  not  eat  them." 

AU  this  while  I  had  no  thought  of  what  the 

I  matter  really  was,  but  stood  trembling  with  the 

I  horror  of  the  sight,  expecting  every  moment  when 

,|  the  three  prisoners  should  be  killed  ;  nay,  once  I 

saw  one  of  the  villains  lift  up  his  arm  with  a  great 

I  cutlass  (as  the  seamen  call  it),  or  sword,  to  strike 

ooe  of  the  poor  men,  and  I  expected  to  see  him 

ffW  every  moment,  at  which  all  the  blood  in  my 

body  leemed  to  run  chill  in  my  veins. 

I  wished  heartily  now  for  our  Spaniard  and  the 
savsge  that  was  gone  with  him ;  or  that  I  had 
any  way  to  have  come  undiscovered  within  shot 
of  them,  that  I  might  have  rescued  the  three 
men,  for  I  saw  no  fire>arms  they  had  among 
them ;  bat  it  fell  out  to  my  mind  another  way. 

After  I  had  observed  the  outrageous  usage  of 
the  three  men  by  the  insolent  seamen,  I  observed 
the  fellows  ran  scattering  about  the  land,  as  if 
tltey  wanted  to  see  the  country.  I  observed  also 
that  the  three  other  men  had  liberty  to  go  where 
they  pleased,  but  they  sat  down  all  three  upon  the 
gnrand*  very  pensive,  and  looked  like  men  in 
despair. 

This  put  me  in  mmd  of  the  first  time  when  1 
ctme  OQ  shore,  and  began  to  look  about  me ;  how 
1  gave  myself  over  for  lost,  how  wildly  I  looked 
roimd  me,  'What  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had, 
and  how  I  lodged  in  the  tree  all  night  for  fear  of 
I  beiog  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
!      As  I  knew  nothing  that  night  of  the  supply  I 
i!  wu  to  receive  by  the  providential  driving  of  the 
I   ship  nearer  the  land  by  the  storms  and  tides,  by 
I    whwh  1  have  since  been  so  long  nourished  and 
I  tupported,  so   these  three  poor  desolate  men 
I'  knew  nothing  how  certain  of  deliverance  and 
tnpply  they  were,  how  near  it  was  to  them,  and 
bow  effectually  ahd  really  they  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  safety,  at  the  same  time  they  thought 
,  themselves  lost  and  their  case  desperate. 

So  little  do  we  see  before  us  in  the  world,  and 
;  w  much  reason  have  we  to  depend  cheerfully 
"  upon  the  great  maker  of  the  world,  that  he  does 
I  not  leave  his  creatures  so  absolutely  destitute, 
I  bat  that  in  the  worst  circumstances  they  have 
Ij  always  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  some- 
,    times  are  nearer  their  deliverance  than  they 


imagine ;  nay,  are  even  brought  to  their  deliver- 
ance by  the  means  by  which  they  seem  to  be 
brought  to  their  destruction. 

It  was  just  at  the  top  of  high  water  when 
these  people  came  on  shore,  and  while  partly 
they  stood  parleying  with  the  prisoners  they 
brought,  and  partly  while  they  rambled  about  to 
see  what  kind  of  place  they  were  in,  they  had 
carelessly  staid  all  the  time  till  the  tide  was  spent 
and  the  water  was  ebbed  considerably  away, 
leaving  their  boat  aground. 

They  had  left  two  men  in  the  boat,  who,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  having  drank  a  little  too  much 
brandy,  fell  asleep ;  however,  one  of  them  wak- 
ing sooner  than  the  other,  and  finding  the  boat 
too  ftttt  aground  for  him  to  stir  it,  hallooed  for 
the  rest  who  were  straggling  about,  upon  which 
they  all  soon  came  to  the  boat ;  but  it  was  past 
all  their  strength  to  launch  her.  the  boat  being 
very  heavy,  and  the  shore  on  that  side  beiog  a 
soft  ooiy  sand,  almost  like  a  quicksand. 

In  this  condition,  like  true  seamen,  who  are, 
perhaps,  the  least  of  all  mankind  given  to  fore- 
thought, they  gave  it  over,  and  away  they 
strolled  about  the  country  again,  and  1  heard 
one  of  them  say  aloud  to  another  (calling  them 
off  from  the  boat),  *'  Why,  let  her  alone.  Jack, 
can*t  ye  ?  she'll  float  next  tide  ;**  by  which  I  was 
fully  confirmed  in  the  main  inquiry  of  what 
countrymen  they  were. 

All  this  while  1  kept  myself  close,  not  once 
daring  to  stir  out  of  my  castle  any  farther  than 
to  my  place  of  observation  near  the  top  of  tho 
hill,  and  very  glad  I  was  to  think  how  well  it 
was  fortified ;  I  knew  it  was  no  less  than  ten 
hours  before  the  boat  could  be  on  float  again, 
and  by  that  time  it  would  be  dark,  and  I  might 
be  more  at  liberty  to  see  their  motions,  and  to 
hear  their  discourse,  if  they  bad  any. 

In  the  meantime  I  fitted  myself  up  for  a  bat- 
tie  as  before,  though  with  more  caution,  knowing 
I  had  to  do  with  another  kind  of  enemy  than  I 
had  at  first ;  I  ordered  Friday  also,  whom  1  had 
made  an  excellent  marksman  with  his  gun,  to 
load  himself  with  arms.  I  took  myself  two  fowl- 
ing-pieces, and  I  gave  him  three  muskets.  My 
figure,  indeed,  was  very  fierce ;  I  had  my  formid- 
able goat  skin  coat  on,  with  the  great  cap  I 
mentioned,  a  naked  sword,  two  pistols  in  my 
belt,  and  a  gun  upon  each  shoulder. 

It  was  my  design,  as  I  said  above,  not  to 
have  made  any  attempt  till  it  was  dark ;  but 
about  two  o*clock,  being  the  heat  of  the  day,  I 
found  that  Ui  short  they  were  all  gone  strag- 
gling hnto  the  woods,  and,  as  I  thought,  were 
all  laid  down  to  sleep.  The  three  poor  distressed 
men,  too  anxious  for  their  condition  to  get  any 
sleep,  were,  however,  set  down  under  the  shelter 
of  a  great  tree  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
me,  and  as  I  thought  out  of  sight  of  any  of  the 
rest 

Upon  this  I  resolved  to  discover  myself  to 
them,  and  learn  something  of  their  condition ; 
immediately  I  marched  in  the  figure  above,  my 
man  Friday  at  a  good  distance  behind  mc,  ns 
formidable  for  his  arms  as  I,  but  not  making 
quite  so  staring  a  snectre-like  figure  as  I  did. 

1  came  as  near  them  undiscovered  as  1  could, 
and  then,  before  any  of  them  saw  me,  I  called 
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aload  to  tbem,  in  Spanish,  "  What  are  ye,  gen. 
tlemen  ?" 

They  started  up  at  the  noise,  but  were  ten 
times  more  confounded  when  they  saw  me,  and 
the  uncouth  figure  that  I  made ;  they  made  no 
answer  at  all,  but  I  thought  I  perceived  them 
just  going  to  fly  from  me,  when  I  spoke  to  them 
in  English.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  do  not  be 
surprised  at  me,  perhaps  you  may  have  a  friend 
near  you  when  you  did  not  expect  it.'*-*  **  He 
must  be  sent  directly  from  heaven  then,*'  said  one 
of  them  very  gravely  to  me,  pulling  off  his  hat  at 
the  same  time,  **  for  our  condition  is  past  the  help 
of  man."  **  All  help  is  from  heaven,  air,"  said  I ; 
«  but  can  you  put  a  stranger  in  the  way  how  to 
help  you,  for  you  seem  to  me  to  be  in  some 
great  distress?  I  saw  you  when  you  landed; 
and  when  you  seemed  to  make  application  to  the 
brutes  that  came  with  you,  I  saw  one  of  them 
lift  up  his  sword  to  kill  you.*' 

The  poor  man,  with  tears  running  down  his 
face,  and  trembling,  looking  like  one  astonished, 
returned,  <'  Am  I  talking  to  God  or  man  ?  Is  it 
a  real  man  or  an  angel  ?" — "  Be  in  no  fear  about 
that,  sir,"  said  I ;  "if  God  had  sent  an  angel  to 
relieve  you,  he  would  have  come  better  clothed, 
and  armed  after  another  manner  than  you  see 
me  in.  Pray  lay  aside  your  fears ;  I  am  a  man,  an 
Englishman,  and  disposed  to  assist  you ;  you  sec 
I  have  one  servant  only ;  we  have  arms  and  am- 
munition ;  tell  us  freely,  can  we  serve  you  ?— 
What  is  your  case?*' 

'*  Our  case,*'  said  he,  "  sir,  is  too  long  to  tell 
you  while  our  murderers  are  so  near ;  but  in 
short,  sir,  I  was  commander  of  that  ship ;  my 
men  having  mutinied  against  me,  they  have  been 
hardly  prevailed  on  not  to  murder  me,  and  at 
last  have  set  me  on  shore  in  this  desolate  place, 
with  these  two  men  with  me,  one  my  mate,  the 
other  a  passenger,  where  we  expected  to  perish, 
believing  the  place  to  be  uninhabited,  and  know 
not  yet  what  to  think  of  it." 

"Where  are  those  brutes,  your  enemies?** 
said  I ;  "do  you  know  where  they  are  gone ?** — 
"  There  they  are,  sir,**  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
thicket  of  trees ;  "  my  heart  trembles  for  fear 
they  have  seen  us  and  heard  you  speak ;  if  they 
have,  they  will  certainly  murder  us  all." 

"  Have  they  any  fire-arras?"  said  I.  He  an- 
swered, they  had  only  two  pieces,  and  one  which 
they  left  in  the  boat.'"  Well,  then,**  said  I,  "leave 
the  rest  to  me.  I  see  they  are  all  asleep ;  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  kill  them  all,  but  shall  we  rather 
take  them  prisoners?**  He  told  me  there  were 
two  desperate  villains  among  them  that  it  was 
scarce  safe  to  show  any  mercy  to,  but  if  they 
were  secured,  he  believed  all  the  rest  would  re- 
turn to  their  duty.  I  asked  him  which  they 
were  ?  He  told  me  he  could  not  at  that  distance 
describe  them,  but  he  would  obey  my  orders  in 
anything  I  would  direct.  "Well,"  said  I,  "let  us 
retreat  out  of  their  view  or  hearing  lest  they 
awake,  and  we  will  resolve  farther.**  So  they  wil- 
lingly went  back  with  me  till  the  woods  covered 
us  from  them. 

"  Look  you,  sir,"  said  I,  "if  I  venture  upon  your 
deliverance,  are  you  willhig  to  make  two  c<Hidi- 
tions  with  me  ?"  He  anticipated  my  proposals 
by  telling  me  that  both  he  and  the  ship,  if  reco- 
vered, should  be  wholly  directed  and  commanded 


by  me  in  everything,  and  if  the  ship  was  not  re- 
covered, he  would  live  and  die  with  me  in  what 
part  of  the  world  soever  I  would  send  him,  and 
the  two  other  men  said  the  same. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "my  oondiUons  are  but  two:— 
1.  That  while  you  stay  on  this  island  with  me,  you 
will  not  pretend  to  any  authority  here ;  and  if  I 
put  arms  into  your  hands,  you  will  upon  all  oc- 
casioni  give  them  up  to  me  and  do  no  prejudice 
to  me  or  mine  upon  this  island,  and  in  the  mean* 
time  to  be  governed  by  my  orders. 

"  2.  That  if  the  ship  is  or  may  be  recovered, 
you  will  carry  me  and  my  man  to  England  pas- 
sage free." 

He  gave  me  all  the  assuranoe  that  the  mven- 
tion  and  hith  of  a  man  oould  devise,  that  he 
would  comply  with  these  most  reasonable  de* 
mands,  and,  besides,  be  would  owe  his  life  to  me, 
and  acknowledge  it  upon  all  occasions  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

*«  Well,  then,"  said  1,  «<  here  are  three  muskets 
for  you,  with  powder  and  ball;  tell  me  next  what 
you  think  is  proper  to  be  done."  He  showed  all 
the  testimony  of  his  gratitude  that  he  was  able, 
but  offered  to  be  wholly  guided  by  me.  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  hard  venturing  anything, 
but  the  best  method  I  oould  think  of  was  to  fire 
upon  them  at  once  as  they  lay,  and  if  any  were 
not  killed  at  the  first  volley,  and  offered  to 
submit,  we  might  save  them,  and  so  put  it 
wholly  upon  God's  providence  to  direct  the 
shot. 

He  said  very  modestly  that  he  was  loath  to 
kill  them  if  he  could  help  it,  but  that  those  two 
were  incorrigible  villains,  and  had  been  the  au* 
thors  of  all  the  mutiny  in  the  ship,  and  if  they 
escaped  we  should  be  undone  still,  for  they 
would  go  on  board  and  bring  the  whole  ship*8 
company,  and  destroy  us  all.  "  Well,  then,"  said 
I,  "  necessity  legitimates  my  advice,  for  it  Is  the 
only  way  to  save  onr  lives."  However,  seeing 
him  still  cautious  of  shedding  blood,  I  told  him 
they  should  go  themselves,  and  manage  as  they 
found  convenient. 

In  the  middle  of  this  discourse  we  heard  some 
of  them  awake,  and  soon  after  we  saw  two  of 
them  on  their  feet,  i  asked  him  if  either  of 
them  were  the  men  who  he  had  said  were  the 
heads  of  the  mutiny?  He  said  no.  "Well, 
then,"  said  I,  "you  may  let  them  escape,  and  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  have  awakened  them  on  pur- 
pose to  save  themselves.  Now,"  said  I,  "  if  the 
rest  escape  you  it  is  your  fkult." 

Animated  with  this,  he  took  the  musket  I  had 
given  him  in  his  hand,  and  pistol  in  his  belt,  and 
his  two  comrades  with  him,  with  each  man  a 
piece  in  his  hand.  The  two  men  who  were  with 
him,  going  first,  made  some  noise,  at  which  one 
of  the  seamen,  who  was  awake,  turned  about,  and 
seeing  them  coming,  cried  out  to  the  rest ;  but  It 
was  too  late  then,  fbr  the  moment  he  cried  out 
they  fired  (I  mean  the  two  roenX  the  captain 
wisely  reserving  his  own  piece.  They  had  so  well 
aimed  their  shot  at  the  men  they  knew,  that  one 
of  them  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  very 
much  wounded,  but  not  being  dead,  he  started 
up  on  bis  feet,  and  called  eagerly  fbr  help  to  the 
other ;  but  the  captain,  stepping  to  him,  told  bin 
it  was  too  late  to  cry  for  help,  he  should  call  npon 
God  to  forgive  his  vUlany ;  and  with  that  word 
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knocked  him  down  with  the  ttock  of  his  musket, 
M)  that  he  never  spoke  more ;  there  were  three 
more  in  the  company,  and  one  of  them  was  also 
slightly  wounded.  By  this  time  I  was  come,  and 
when  they  saw  their  danger,  and  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  resist,  they  begged  for  mercy.  The  cap- 
tain told  them  be  womd  spare  their  lives,  if  they 
would  give  lilm  any  assurance  of  their  abhorrence 
of  the  treachery  they  had  been  guilty  of,  and 
would  swear  to  be  faitlifiil  to  him  in  recovering 
the  ship,  and  afterwards  in  carrying  her  back  to 
Jamaica,  from  whence  tliev  came.  They  gave 
him  all  the  protestations  or  their  ifaioerity  that 
could  be  desired,  and  he  was  willing  to  believe 
them,  and  spare  thefar  lives,  which  I  was  not 
agaiatt ;  only  I  obliged  him  to  keep  them  bound 
hand  and  foot  while  they  were  upon  the  island. 

Whfle  this  was  doing,  I  sent  Friday  with  the 
captain**  mate  to  the  boat,  with  orders  to  secure 
her,  and  bring  away  the  oars  and  sail,  which  they 
did ;  and  by  and  bye  three  straggling  men,  that 
were  (happily  for  them)  parted  from  the  rest, 
came  back  upon  hearing  the  gnns  fired,  and  seeing 
theff  captain,  who  before  was  their  prisoner,  now 
their  conqueror,  they  submitted  to  be  bound  also, 
and  so  oar  victory  was  complete. 

It  now  remained  that  the  captain  and  I  should 
inquire  Into  one  another's  circumstances.  1  began 
first,  and  told  him  my  whole  history,  which  he 
beard  with  an  attention  even  to  amazement,  and 
particularly  at  the  wonderful  manner  of  my  being 
furnished  with  provisions  and  ammunition ;  and 
indeed,  as  my  story  Is  a  whole  collection  of  won- 
ders, it  affbeted  him  deeply;  but  when  he  re- 
flected from  thence  upon  himself  and  how  I 
seemed  to  have  been  preserved  there  on  purpose 
to  save  his  life,  the  tears  ran  down  his  face,  and 
he  could  not  speak  a  word  more. 

After  this  communication  was  at  an  end,  I  car- 
ried  him  and  his  two  men  into  my  apartments, 
leading  them  in  just  where  I  oame  out,  vi2.,  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  where  I  refreshed  them  with 
sneh  provisions  as  I  had,  and  showed  them  all  the 
contrivances  I  had  made  during  my  long,  long 
inhabiting  that  place. 

All  I  showed  them,  all  I  said  to  them,  was 
perfectly  amazing;  hot,  above  all,  the  captain 
admired  mv  fortification ;  and  how  perfectly  I 
bad  concealed  my  retreat  with  a  grove  of  the 
trees,  which,  havfaig  now  been  planted  near 
twenty  years,  and  the  trees  growing  much  faster 
than  m  England,  was  become  a  little  wood,  and 
so  thick  that  it  was  nnpassable  in  any  part  of  it 
bat  at  th^t  one  side  where  I  had  reserved  my 
little  wfaM&g  passage  into  it  x  this,  I  told  htm,  was 
my  castle,  mi  my  residence ;  bat  that  I  had  a 
Kat  in  the  oonntiy,  as  most  princes  have,  whither 
1  could  retreat  upon  occasion,  and  I  would  show 
him  that  too  another  time ;  but  at  present  our 
bQsineas  was  to  consider  bow  to  recover  the  ship. 
He  agreed  with  me  as  to  that ;  but  told  me  he 
was  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  measure  to  take,  for 
that  there  were  still  six-and-twentv  hands  on 
board,  who  having  entered  into  a  cruel  consphracy, 
by  which  tbey  had  aU  ibrfeited  thefar  Hves  to  the 
law,  would  be  hardened  in  it  now  by  desneratkm ; 
and  wooM  carry  It  on,  knowing  that  if  they  were 
rednced,  they  should  be  brought  to  the  gallows 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  England,  or  to  any  of  the 
fiogiish  colonies ;  and  that  therefore  there  would 


be  no  attacking  them  with  so  small  a  number  as 
we  were. 

I  mused  fbr  some  time  upon  what  he  had  aaid, 
and  found  it  was  a  vcrv  rational  conclusion,  and 
that  therefore  something  was  to  be  resolved  on 
very  speedily,  as  well  to  draw  the  men  on  board 
into  some  snare  for  their  surprise,  as  to  prevent 
their  landing  upon  us  and  destroying  us.  Upon 
this  it  presently  occurred  to  me,  that  in  a  little 
while  the  ship's  crew,  wondering  what  was  be- 
come of  their  comrades  and  of  the  boat,  would 
certainly  come  on  shore  in  their  other  boat  to  see 
for  them;  and  that  then  perhaps  they  might 
come  armed,  and  be  too  strong  for  us.  This,  he 
allowed,  was  rational. 

Upon  this  I  told  him,  the  first  tUng  we  had  to 
do  was  to  stave  the  boat,  which  lay  upon  the 
beach,  so  that  they  might  not  carry  her  off;  and 
taking  everything  out  of  her,  leave  her  so  far 
useless  as  not  to  be  fit  to  swim.  Accordingly  we 
went  on  board,  took  the  arms  which  were  left  on 
board  out  of  her,  and  whatever  else  we  found 
there,  which  was  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  another 
of  rum,  a  few  biscuit  cakes,  an  horn  of  powder, 
and  a  great  lump  of  sugar  In  a  piece  of  canvass ; 
the  sugar  was  five  or  six  pounds ;  aU  which  was 
very  welcome  to  me,  especially  the  brandy  and 
sugar,  of  wliich  I  had  had  none  left  for  many 
years. 

When  we  had  carried  all  these  things  on  shore 
(the  oars,  mast,  sail,  and  rudder  of  the  boat,  were 
carried  before,  as  above)  we  knocked  a  great  hole 
in  her  bottom,  that  if  they  had  come  strong 
enough  to  master  us,  yet  they  could  not  carry  off 
the  boat. 

Indeed  it  was  not  much  hi  my  thoughts  that 
we  could  be  capable  to  recover  the  ship ;  but  my 
view  was,  that  if  they  went  away  without  tho 
boat,  I  did  not  much  question  to  make  her  fit 
again  to  carry  us  away  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  call  upou  our  friends  the  Spaniards  in  my 
way,  for  I  had  them  still  in  my  thoughts. 

While  we  were  thus  preparing  our  designs,  and 
had  first,  by  main  strength,  heaved  the  boat  up 
upon  the  beach  so  high  that  the  tide  would  not 
float  her  off  at  high-water  mark,  and,  besides, 
had  broken  an  hole  in  her  bottom  too  big  to  be 
quickly  stopped,  and  were  sat  down  musing  what 
we  should  do.  We  heard  the  ship  fire  a  gun,  and 
saw  her  make  a  waft  with  her  ancient,  as  a  ^gnal 
for  the  boat  to  come  on  board ;  but  no  boat 
stirred,  and  tbev  fired  several  thnes,  making 
other  s^als  ft>r  the  boat. 

At  hst,  when  aU  their  signals  and  firings  proved 
flruitless,  and  they  found  the  boat  did  not  stir,  we 
saw  them  (by  the  help  of  our  glasses)  hoist 
another  boat  out,  and  row  towards  the  shore ; 
and  we  found,  as  they  approached,  that  there 
were  no  less  than  ten  men  m  her,  and  that  they 
had  fire-arms  with  them. 

As  the  ship  lay  ahnost  two  leagues  from  the 
shore  we  had  a  full  view  of  them  as  the^  came, 
and  a  plain  sight  of  the  men,  even  of  their  foces, 
because  the  tide  having  set  them  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  other  boat,  they  rowed  up  under  shore 
to  come  to  the  same  place  where  the  other  had 
landed,  and  where  the  boat  lay. 

By  this  means,  I  sav,  we  had  a  full  view  of 
them,  and  the  captain  anew  the  persons  and  cha^ 
racters  of  all  the  men  in  the  boat;  of  whom  he 
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said  that  there  were  three  very  honest  fellows, 
who,  he  was  sure,  were  led  into  this  conspiracy 
by  the  rest,  being  overpowered  and  frighted. 

But  that  for  the  boatswain,  who,  it  seems,  was 
the  chief  officer  among  them,  and  all  the  rest, 
they  were  as  outrageous  as  any  of  the  ship's 
crew,  and  were  no  doubt  made  desperate  in  their 
new  enterprise;  and  terribly  apprehensive  he 
was  that  they  would  be  too  powerful  for  us. 

I  smiled  at  him,  and  told  him  that  men  in  our 
circumstances  were  past  the  operations  of  fear ; 
that  seeing  almost  every  condition  that  could  be 
was  better  than  that  we  were  supposed  to  be  in, 
we  ought  to  expect  that  the  conseauence,  whe- 
ther death  or  life,  would  be  sure  to  be  a  deliver- 
ance :  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  dr. 
cumstances  of  my  life,  and  whether  a  deliverance 
were  not  worth  venturing  for  ?  **  And  where, 
sir,"  said  I,  **  is  your  belief  of  my  being  preserved 
here  on  purpose  to  save  your  life,  which  elevated 
you  a  little  while  ago?  For  my  part,*'  said  I, 
"  there  seems  to  be  but  one  thing  amiss  in  all 
the  prospect  of  it."—"  What's  that?"  says  he. 
*«  Why,"  said  I,  '*  it  is  that,  as  you  say,  there  are 
three  or  four  honest  fellows  among  them,  which 
should  be  spared ;  had  they  been  of  the  wicked 
part  of  the  crew,  I  should  have  thought  God's 
providence  bad  singled  them  out  to  deliver  them 
into  your  hands ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  every  man 
of  them  that  comes  ashore  are  our  own,  and  shall 
die  or  live  as  they  behave  to  us.'* 

As  I  spoke  this  with  a  raised  voice  and  cheer- 
ful countenance  I  found  it  greatly  encouraged 
him,  so  we  set  vigoroudy  to  our  business.  We 
had,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  boat's 
coming  from  the  ship,  considered  of  separating 
our  prisoners!  and  bad  indeed  secured  them  efiec- 
tually. 

Two  of  them,  of  whom  the  captain  was  less 
assured  than  ordinary,  I  sent  with  Friday  and 
one  of  the  three  delivered  men  to  my  cave,  where 
they  were  remote  enough,  and  out  of  danger  of 
being  heard  or  discovered,  or  of  finding  their  way 
out  of  the  woods  if  they  could  have  delivered 
themselves.  Here  they  left  them  bound,  but  gave 
them  provisions,  and  promised  them  if  they,  con- 
tinued there  quietly  to  give  them  their  liberty  in 
a  day  or  two,  but  that  if  they  attempted  their 
escape  they  should  be  put  to  death  without  mercy. 
They  promised  faithfully  to  bear  their  confine- 
ment with  patience,  and  were  very  thankful  that 
they  had  such  good  usage  as  to  nave  provisions 
and  a  light  left  them,  for  Friday  gave  tnem  can- 
dles (such  as  we  made  ourselves)  for  thdr  com- 
fort, and  they  did  not  know  but  that  he  stood 
sentinel  over  them  at  the  entrance. 

The  other  prisoners  had  better  usage ;  two  of 
them  were  kept  pinioned  indeed*  because  the  cap- 
tain was  not  free  to  trust  them,  but  the  other  two 
were  taken  into  my  service  upon  their  captain's 
recommendation,  and  upon  their  solemnly  en- 
gaging to  live  and  die  with  us ;  so  with  them  and 
the  three  honest  men  we  were  seven  men  well 
armed ;  and  I  made  no  doubt  we  should  be  able 
to  deal  well  enough  with  the  ten  that  were  a 
ooming,  considering  that  the  captain  had  said 
there  were  three  or  four  honest  men  among  them 
also. 

As  soon  as  they  got  to  the  place  where  their 
other  boat  lay  they  ran  theh-  boat  into  the  beach. 


and  came  all  on  shore,  hauling  the  boat  up  after 
them,  .which  I  was  glad  to  see ;  for  I  was  afraid 
they  would  rather  have  left  the  boat  at  an  anchor 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  some  hands  in 
her  to  guard  her,  and  so  we  should  not  be  able  to 
seize  the  boat. 

Being  on  shore,  the  first  thing  they  did  they 
ran  all  to  the  other  boat ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
they  were  under  a  great  surprise  to  find  her  strip- 
ped, as  above,  of  lul  that  was  in  her,  and  a  great 
bole  in  her  bottom. 

After  they  had  mused  awhile  upon  this,  they 
set  up  two  or  three  great  shouts,  hallooing  with 
all  their  might,  to  try  if  they  could  moke  their 
companions  hear,  but  all  was  to  no  purpose ;  then 
thev  came  all  close  in  a  ring  and  fired  a  volley  of 
their  small  arms,  which  indeed  we  heard,  and  the 
echoes  made  the  woods  ring ;  but  it  was  all  one, 
those  in  the  cave  we  were  sure  could  not  hear, 
and  those  in  our  keeping,  though  they  heard  it 
well  enough,  yet  durst  give  no  answer  to  them. 

They  were  so  astoni^ed  at  the  surprise  of  this 
that,  as  they  told  us  afterwards,  they  resolved  to 
go  adl  on  board  again  to  their  ship,  and  let  tbem 
know  there  that  the  men  were  all  murdered  and 
the  long  boat  staved.  Accordingly,  they  imme- 
diately launched  the  boat  again  and  got  oil  of 
them  on  board. 

The  captain  was  terribly  amazed  and  even  con- 
founded at  this,  believing  they  would  go  on  board 
the  ship  again  and  set  sidl,  giving  their  comrades 
up  for  lost,  and  so  he  should  still  lose  the  ship, 
which  he  was  in  hopes  he  should  have  recovered; 
but  be  was  quickly  as  much  frighted  the  other 
way. 

They  had  not  been  long  put  off  with  the  boat 
but  we  perceived  them  all  coming  on  shore  agaio, 
but  with  this  new  measure  in  their  conduct,  which 
it  seems  they  consulted  together  upon,  viz.,  to 
leave  three  men  in  the  boat,  and  the  rest  to  go  on 
shore,  and  go  up  into  the  country  to  look  for 
their  fellows. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us,  for  now 
we  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  for  our  seizing 
those  seven  men  on  shore  would  be  no  advantage 
to  us  if  we  let  the  boat  escape,  because  they  would 
then  row  away  to  the  ship ;  and  then  the  rest  of 
them  would  be  sure  to  weigh  and  set  sail,  and  so 
our  recovering  the  ship  would  be  lost. 

However,  we  had  no  remedy  but  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  issue  of  things  might  present :  the 
seven  men  came  on  shore,  and  the  three  who  re- 
mained in  the  boat  put  her  off  to  a  good  distance 
firom  the  shore,  and  came  to  an  anchor  to  wait 
for  them,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  come 
at  them  fai  the  boat. 

Those  that  came  on  shore  kept  close  together, 
marching  towards  the  top  of  the  little  hill  under 
which  my  habitation  lay,  and  we  could  see  them 
plainly  though  they  could  not  perceive  us;  we 
could  have  been  very  glad  they  would  have  come 
nearer  to  us,  so  that  we  might  have  fired  at  them, 
or  that  they  would  have  gone  Carther  off,  Uiat  we 
might  have  come  abroad. 

But  when  they  were  come  to  the  brow  of  the 
hOl,  where  they  could  see  a  great  way  in  the  val- 
ley and  woods,  which  Uy  towards  the  north-east 
part,  and  where  the  island  lay  lowest,  they  shouted 
and  hallooed  till  they  were  weary ;  and  not  caring, 
ft  seems,  to  venture  far  from  the  shore  nor  Ur 
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from  one  another,  they  sat  down  together  under 
a  tree  to  consider  of  it  Had  they  thought  fit  to 
have  gone  to  sleep  there,  as  the  other  party  of 
them  had  done,  they  had  done  the  job  for  us ; 
but  they  were  too  foil  of  apprehensions  of  danger 
to  venture  to  go  to  sleep,  though  they  could  not 
tell  what  the  danger  was  they  had  to  fear  nei- 
ther. 

The  captain  made  a  very  just  proposal  to  me 
,  upon  this  consultation  of  theirs,  vis.,  that  per- 
haps they  would  all  fire  a  volley  again,  to 
endeavour  to  make  their  fellows  hear,  and 
that  we  should  all  sally  upon  them  just  at  the 
joDcture  when  their  pieces  were  all  discharged, 
and  they  would  certainly  yield,  and  we  should 
have  them  without  bloodshed.  I  liked  the  pro- 
posal, provided  it  was  done  while  we  weteoear 
enough  to  come  up  to  them  before  they  could 
load  their  pieces  again. 

But  this  event  did  not  happen,  and  we  lay  still 
a  long  time,  very  irresolute  what  course  to  take. 
At  length  1  told  them  there  would  be  nothing  to 
be  done,  in  my  opinion,  till  night ;  and  then,  if 
they  did  not  return  to  the  boat,  perhaps  we  might 
find  a  way  to  get  between  them  and  the  shore, 
and  so  might  use  some  stratagem  with  them  in 
the  boat  to  get  them  on  shore. 

We  waited  a  great  while,  though  very  impatient 
for  their  removing,  and  were  very  uneasy ;  when, 
after  long  consultations,  we  saw  them  all  start  up 
and  march  down  toward  the  sea ;  it  seems  they 
had  such  dreadful  apprehensions  upon  Uiem  of 
the  danger  of  the  place  that  they  resolved  to  go 
on  board  the  ship  again,  give  their  companions 
over  for  lost,  and  so  go  on  with  their  intended 
voyage  with  the  ship. 

As  soon  as  1  perceived  them  go  towards  the 
shore  I  imagined  it  to  be  as  it  really  was;  that 
they  had  given  over  their  search,  and  were  for 
going  back  again ;  and  the  captain,  as  soon  as  I 
told  him  my  thoughts,  was  ready  to  sink  at  the 
apprehension  of  it ;  but  I  presently  thought  of  a 
stratagem  to  fetch  them  back  ag^,  and  which 
answered  my  end  to  a  tittle. 

I  ordered  Friday  and  the  captain's  mate  to  go 
,  over  the  little  creek  westward,  towards  the  place 
I  where  the  savages  came  on  shore  when  Friday 
I  was  rescued ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came  to  a  little 
1  rising  ground,  at  about  half  a  mile  distance,  I 
hade  them  halloo  as  loud  as  they  couM,  and  wait 
till  they  found  the  seamen  heard  them ;  that  as 
soon  as  ever  they  heard  the  seamen  answer  them 
:  they  should  return  it  again,  and  then,  keeping 
out  of  sight,  take  a  round,  always  answering  when 
the  others  hallooed,  to  draw  them  as  far  into  the 
island  and  among  the  woods  as  possible,  and  then 
wheel  about  again  to  me  by  such  ways  as  I  di- 
rected. 

They  were  just  going  into  the  boat,  when  Fri- 
day and  the  mate  hallooed,  and  they  presently 
bou^  them,  and  answering,  run  along  the  shore 
westward,  towards  the  voice  they  heard,  when 
they  were  presently  stopped  bv  the  creek,  where 
the  water  being  up,  they  could  not  get  over,  and 
called  for  the  boat  to  come  up,  and  set  them 
over,  as  indeed  I  expected. 

When  they  had  set  themselves  over,  I  ob- 
served that  the  boat  being  gone  up  a  good  way 
into  the  creek,  and  as  it  were  in  an  harbour 
within  the  land,  they  took  one  of  the  three  men 


out  of  her  to  go  along  with  them,  and  left  only 
two  in  the  boat,  having  fastened  her  to  the  stump 
of  a  little  tree  on  the  shore. 

This  was  what  I  wished  for,  and  immediately 
leaving  Friday  and  the  captain*s  mate  to  their 
business,  I  took  the  rest  with  me,  and,  crossing 
the  creek  out  of  their  sight,  we  surprised  the  two 
men  before  they  were  aware,  one  of  them  lying 
on  shore,  and  the  other  heisig  in  the  boat ;  the 
fellow  on  shore  was  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
and  going  to  start  up,  the  captain,  who  was  fore- 
most, ran  in  upon  him,  and  knocked  him  down, 
and  then  called  out  to  him  in  the  boat  to  yield, 
or  be  was  a  dead  man. 

There  needed  very  few  arguments  to  persuade 
a  single  man  to  yield^  when  he  saw  five  men  upon 
him,  and  his  comrade  knocked  down ;  besides, 
this  was,  it  seems,  one  of  the  three  who  were 
not  so  hearty  in  the  mutiny  as  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  and  therefore  was  easily  persuaded  not  only 
to  yield,  but  afterwards  to  join  very  sincerely 
with  us. 

In  the  meantime,  Friday  and  the  captain's 
mate  so  well  managed  their  business  with  the 
rest,  that  they  drew  them,  by  hdlooing  and  an- 
swering, from  one  hill  to  another,  and  from 
one  wood  to  another,  till  they  not  only  heartily 
tired  them,  but  left  them  where  they  were  very 
sure  they  could  not  reach  back  to  the  boat  before 
it  was  dark ;  and  indeed  they  were  heartily  tired 
themselves  also  by  the  time  they  came  back 
to  us. 

We  had  nothhig  now  to  do  but  to  watch  for 
them  in  the  dark,  and  to  fall  upon  them,  so  as  to 
make  sure  work  with  them. 

It  was  several  hours  after  Friday  came  back 
to  me  before  they  came  back  to  their  boat ;  and 
we  could  hear  the  foremost  of  them,  long  before 
they  came  quite  up,  calling  to  those  behind  to 
come  along ;  and  could  also  hear  them  answer,  and 
complain  how  lame  and  tired  they  were,  and  not 
being  able  to  come  any  faster,  which  was  very 
welcome  news  to  us. 

At  length  they  came  up  to  the  boat ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  express  their  confusion  when  they 
found  the  boat  fost  a  ground  in  the  creek,  the 
tide  ebbed  out,  and  their  two  men  gone ;  we 
could  hear  them  call  to  one  another  in  a  most 
lamentable  manner,  telling  one  another  they  were 
gotten  into  an  enchanted  Ldand;  that  either 
there  were  inhabitants  in  It,  and  they  should  all 
be  murdered,  or  else  there  were  devils  or  spirits 
in  it,  and  they  should  all  be  carried  away  and 
devoured. 

They  hallooed  again,  and  called  their  two  com- 
rades by  their  names  a  great  many  times,  but  no 
answer ;  after  some  time,  we  could  see  them,  by 
the  little  light  there  was,  run  about  wringing 
their  hands  like  men  in  despair;  and  that  some- 
times they  would  go  and  sit  down  in  the  boat  to 
rest  themselves,  then  come  ashore,  and  walk 
about  again,  and  so  the  same  thing  over  again. 

My  men  would  fain  have  had  me  given  them 
leave  to  fall  upon  them  at  once  in  the  dark ;  but 
1 1  was  willing  to  take  them  at  some  advantage,  so 
I  to  spare  them,  and  kill  as  few  of  them  as  I  could, 
I  and  especially  1  was  unwilling  to  hazard  the 
,  killing  of  any  of  our  men,  knowing  the  other 
men  were  very  well  armed.  I  resolved  to  wait 
1  to  see  if  they  did  not  separate ;  and  therefore,  to 
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make  sure  of  them,  I  drew  my  ambuscade 
nearer ;  and  ordered  Friday  and  the  captain  to 
creep  upon  their  hands  and  feet  as  dose  to  the 
ffround  as  thev  could,  that  they  might  not  be 
discovered,  and  get  as  near  them  as  they  could 
possibly,  before  they  offered  to  fire. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  that  posture,  till 
the  boatswain,  who  was  the  principal  ringleader 
of  the  mutiny,  and  had  now  shown  himself  the 
most  dejected  and  dispirited  of  all  the  rest,  came 
walking  towards  them  with  two  more  of  the 
crew ;  the  captain  was  so  eager,  at  having  the 
principal  rogue  so  much  In  his  power,  that  he 
could  hardly  have  patience  to  let  him  come  so 
near  as  to  be  sure  of  him ;  for  they  only  heard 
bis  tongue  before :  but  when  they  came  nearer, 
the  captain  and  Frklay,  starting  up  on  their  feet, 
let  fly  at  them. 

The  boatswab  was  killed  upon  the  spot ;  the 
next  man  was  shot  fai  the  body,  and  fell  just  by 
him,  thouffh  he  did  not  die  till  an  hour  or  two 
after ;  and  the  third  run  for  it. 

At  the  noise  of  the  fire,  I  unmediately  ad- 
vanced with  my  whole  army,  which  was  now 
eight  men;  viz.,  myself,  generalissimo;  Fk'iday, 
my  lieutenant-general ;  the  captain,  and  his  two 
men,  and  the  three  prisoners  of  war,  whom  he 
had  trusted  with  arms. 

We  came  upon  tbem  indeed  in  the  dark,  so 
that  they  could  not  see  our  number;  and  I 
made  the  man  they  had  left  in  the  boat,  who 
was  now  one  of  us,  to  call  them  by  name,  to  try 
if  I  could  bring  them  to  a  parley,  and  so  might 
perhaps  reduce  them  to  terms ;  which  fell  out 
just  as  we  desired,  for  indeed  it  was  easv  to 
think,  as  their  condition  then  was,  thev  would  be 
very  willing  to  capitulate;  so  he  calls  out,  as 
loud  as  he  could,  to  one  of  them,  **  Tom  Smith, 
Tom  Smith."  Tom  Smith  answered  imme- 
diately, <'Who*s  that?  Robinson?**  for  it  seems 
he  knew  his  voice.  The  other  answered,  **  Ay, 
ay;  for  God*s  sake,  Tom  Smith,  throw  down 
your  arms  and  yield,  or  you  are  all  dead  men 
this  moment*' 

•*  Who  must  we  yield  to  ?  Where  are  they  r 
says  Smith  again.  '*  Here  they  are,**  says  he ; 
**  here  is  our  captain  and  fifty  men  with  him,  have 
been  hunting  you  this  two  hours;  the  boat- 
swain is  killed.  Will  Frye  is  wounded,  and  I  am 
a  prisoner ;  and  if  you  do  not  yield,  you  are  all 
lost,- 

•*  wni  they  give  us  quarter  then?**  says  Tom 
Smith,  "and  we  wfll  yield."—"  PU  go  and  ask. 
If  you  promise  to  yield."  says  Robinson.  So  he 
asked  the  captain,  and  the  captain  himself  then 
called  out  —  "  Ton,  Smith,  you  know  my  voice : 
if  you  lay  down  your  arms  immediately  and 
submit,  you  shall  have  your  lives,  all  but  Will 
Atkins.** 

Upon  this  WUl  Atkins  cried  out,  "  For  God's 
sake,  captain,  give  me  quarter:  what  have  I 
done?  they  have  been  all  as  bad  as  I**  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  not  true  either,  for  it  seems  this 
Will  Atkins  was  the  first  man  that  laid  hold  of 
the  captain  when  they  first  mutinied,  and  used 
him  barbarously.  In  tying  his  bands  and  giving 
him  injurious  language).  However,  the  captain 
told  him  he  must  lay  down  his  arms  at  discretion, 
and  trust  to  the  governor's  mercy,  by  which  he 
mitent  me,  Ibr  Uiey  all  called  me  governor. 


In  a  word,  they  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
begged  their  lives ;  and  I  sent  the  man  that  had 
parleyed  with  them  and  two  more,  who  bound 
them  all ;  and  then  my  great  army  of  fifty  men, 
which,  particularly  with  those  three,  were  sll 
but  eight,  came  up  and  seised  upon  tbem  all, 
and  upon  their  boat,  only  that  I  kept  myself  snd 
one  more  out  of  sight,  for  reasons  of  state. 

Our  next  work  was  to  repair  the  boat,  and  to 
think  of  seising  the  ship :  and  as  for  the  captain, 
now  he  had  leisure  to  pariey  with  then,  he  ex- 
postulated  with  them  npon  the  villany  of  their 
practices  with  him,  and  it  length  upon  the  §u» 
ther  wickedness  of  their  design ;  and  how  cer- 
tainly it  must  bring  them  to  misery  and  distress 
in  the  end,  and  perhaps  to  the  galloirs. 

They  all  appeared  very  penitent,  and  ben^ 
hard  for  their  lives.  As  ftn-  that,  he  told  Sem 
they  were  none  of  his  prisoners,  but  the  com- 
mander's of  the  island;  that  they  thought  they 
had  set  him  on  shore  in  a  barren,  uninhabited 
island,  but  it  had  pleased  God  so  to  direct  tbem 
that  the  island  was  Inhabited,  and  that  the 
governor  was  an  Englishman ;  that  he  might 
hang  them  all  there  if  he  pleased,  but  as  he  had 
given  them  all  quarter,  he  supposed  he  would 
send  them  to  England,  to  be  dealt  with  there  as 
JQStioe  requfared,  except  Atkins,  whom  he  wss 
commanded  by  the  governor  to  advise  to  pre- 
pare for  death,  for  that  he  wonld  be  hanged  in 
the  morning. 

Though  this  was  all  a  fiction  of  his  own,  yet 
it  had  its  desired  eflbet.  AtUns  fell  upon  hii 
knees  to  beg  the  captain  to  intercede  with  the 
governor  for  his  Hfo,  and  all  the  rest  begged  of 
him,  for  God's  sake,  that  Uiey  might  not  be  seot 
to  England. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  the  time  of  our 
deliveranoe  was  come,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
most  easy  thing  to  bring  these  fellows  in  to  be 
hearty  in  getting  possession  of  the  ship ;  so  I 
retired  In  Uie  durk  from  them  that  they  might 
not  see  what  kind  of  a  governor  they  had,  and 
called  the  captain  to  me ;  when  I  called  as  at  a 
good  distance,  one  of  the  men  was  ordered  to 
speak  again,  and  say  to  the  captain,  *'  Captain, 
the  commander  calls  for  yon,^  uod  presently  the 
captain  replied,  **  Tell  his  excellency  I  am  just  a 
coming."  Thb  more  perfectly  amused  them, 
and  they  all  believed  that  the  commander  wss 
just  by  with  his  fifty  men. 

Upon  the  captain's  coming  to  me,  I  told  him 
my  project  for  sdzhig  the  uiip,  which  he  liked 
wonderfully  well,  and  resolvea  to  put  it  In  exe- 
cution the  next  morning. 

But  In  order  to  execute  It  with  more  art,  and 
to  be  secure  of  success,  I  told  him  we  must 
divide  the  prisoners,  and  that  he  should  go  and 
take  Atkins  and  two  more  of  the  worst  of  them, 
and  send  them  phiioned  to  the  cave  where  the 
others  lay;  this  was  committed  to  Friday  aod 
the  two  men  who  came  on  shore  with  the  cap- 
tain. 

They  conveyed  them  to  the  cave  as  to  a 
prison ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  place,  espe- 
ciallv  to  men  in  their  oondition. 

The  others  I  ordered  to  my  bower  as  I  called 
it,  of  which  I  have  given  a  (hll  deseription ;  and 
at  it  was  fenotd  in  and  they  pinioned,  the  place 
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WM  teenre  eoough,  oooiideriiig  tbsj  were  upon 
their  behaviow. 

To  theio  in  the  moraines  I  sent  the  captain 
who  was  to  enter  into  a  parley  with  them ;  in' 
a  word,  to  try  them,  and  tell  me  whether  he 
thoiwht  they  might  be  trusted  or  no  to  go  on 
boaiS  and  surprise  the  ship.  He  tallied  to  them 
of  the  injury  done  him,  of  the  condition  they 
were  brought  to ;  and  that  though  the  governor 
had  given  them  quarter  for  their  lives  as  to  the 
present  action,  yet  that  if  they  were  sent  to 
England,  they  would  all  be  hanged  in  chains,  to 
be  sure ;  but  that  if  they  would  join  in  such  an 
attempt  as  to  recover  the  ship,  he  would  have 
the  governor's  engagement  for  their  pardon. 

Any  one  may  guess  how  readily  such  a  pro- 
posal would  be  accepted  by  men  in  their  con- 
dition; they  fell  down  on  their  knees  to  the 
captain,  and  promised  with  the  deepest  impre- 
eations  that  they  would  be  fidthful  to  him  to  the 
last  drop,  and  that  they  should  owe  their  lives  to 
bim,  and  would  go  with  him  all  over  the  world, 
that  they  would  own  him  for  a  folher  to  them  as 
kmg  as  they  lived. 

'<  Well,**  says  the  captain*  **  I  must  go  and  tell 
the  governor  what  you  say,  and  see  what  I  can  do 
to  bring  him  to  consent  to  it ;"  so  he  brought  me 
an  account  of  the  temper  he  found  them  in,  and 
that  he  verily  believed  they  would  be  faithful. 

However,  that  we  might  be  very  secure,  I  told 
him  he  shosid  go  back  again,  and  choose  out 
fiTC  of  them,  and  tell  them  that  they  should  see 
that  they  did  not  want  men,  but  he  would  take 
out  thoee  five  to  be  his  assistants,  and  that  the 
governor  would  keep  the  other  two,  and  the 
three  that  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  cutle  ^my 
cave)  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  those  five, 
and  that  if  they  proved  unfaithful  In  the  execu- 
tion, the  five  hostages  should  be  hanged  in  chains 
nlive  upon  the  shore. 

This  looked  severe,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  governor  was  in  eanieat ;  however,  they  had 
DO  way  left  them  but  to  accept  it,  and  it  was  now 
the  business  of  the  prisoners,  as  much  as  of  the 
captain,  to  persuade  the  other  five  to  do  their 
duty. 

Our  strength  was  now  thus  ordered  for  the  expe- 
dition :  1.  The  captain,  his  mate,  and  passenger. 
2.  Then  the  two  prisoners  of  the  first  gang,  to 
whom,  having  their  characters  from  the  captain, 
I  had  given  their  liberty  and  trusted  them  with 
arms.  S.  The  other  two  whom  I  kept  till  now 
m  my  bower  pinioned,  but  upon  the  captain's 
motion  had  now  released.  4.  These  five  released 
at  last,  so  that  they  were  twelve  in  all,  besides 
Ar9  we  kept  prisoners  in  the  cave  for  hostages. 

I  asked  the  captain  If  he  was  willing  to  ven- 
ture with  these  hands  on  board  the  ship  ;  for,  as 
for  me  and  my  man  Friday,'  I  did  not  think  it 
was  proper  for  us  to  stir,  having  seven  men  left 
behind,  and  it  was  employment  enough  for  us 
to  keep  them  asunder,  and  supply  &em  with 
victuals. 

As  to  the  five  in  the  cave,  I  resolved  to  keep 
them  fast,  but  Friday  went  twice  a-day  to  them 
to  supply  them  with  necessaries,  and  I  made  the 
other  two  carry  provisions  to  a  certain  distance, 
where  Friday  was  to  take  it. 

When  I  showed  myself  to  the  two  hostages, 
H  was  with  the  captain,  who  told  them  I  was 


the  person  the  governor  had  ordered  to  look 
after  them,  and  that  it  was  the  governor's  plea- 
sure that  they  should  not  stir  anywhere  but  by 
my  direction;  that  if  they  did,  thev  should  be 
fetched  into  the  castle  and  be  laid  m  irons ;  so 
that  as  we  never  suffered  them  to  see  me  as  go- 
vemor,  so  I  now  appeared  as  another  person, 
and  spoke  of  the  governor,  the  garrison,  the 
castle,  and  the  like  upon  all  occasions. 

The  captain  now  had  no  difficulty  before  him, 
but  to  furnish  his  two  boats,  stop  the  breach  of 
one,  and  man  them ;  he  made  his  passenger  cap- 
tain of  one,  with  four  other  men,  and  himself 
and  his  mate,  and  five  more  went  in  the  other ; 
and  they  contrived  their  business  very  well,  for 
they  came  up  to  the  ship  about  midnight.  As 
soon  as  they  came  within  call  of  the  ship,  he 
made  Robinson  hail  them,  and  tell  them  that  he 
had  brouffht  off  the  men  and  the  boat,  but  that 
it  was  a  long  time  before  they  had  found  them, 
and  the  like,  holding  them  in  a  chat  till  they 
came  to  the  ship's  side ;  when  the  captain  and 
the  mate,  entering  first  with  their  arms,  imme- 
diately knocked  down  the  second  mate  and  car- 
penter with  the  butt  end  of  their  muskets,  being 
very  faithfully  seconded  by  their  men ;  they  se- 
cured all  the  rest  that  were  upon  the  msin  and 
quarter-decks,  and  began  to  fasten  the  hatches 
to  keep  them  down  who  were  below,  when  the 
other  boat  and  their  men,  entering  at  the  fore- 
chains,  secured  the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  and 
the  scuttle  which  went  down  into  the  cook- 
room,  making  three  men  they  found  there  pri- 
soners. 

When  this  was  done,  and  all  safe  upon  the 
deck,  the  captain  ordered  the  mate  with  three 
men  to  break  into  the  round-house,  where  the  new 
rebel  captain  lay,  and,  having  taken  the  alarm,  was 
gotten  up,  and  with  two  men  and  a  boy  had 
gotten  fire-arms  in  their  hands ;  and  when  the 
mate  with  a  crow  split  open  the  door,  the  new 
captain  and  his  men  fired  boldly  among  them, 
and  wounded  the  mate  with  a  musket-ball,  which 
broke  his  arm,  and  wounded  two  more  of  the 
men,  but  killed  nobody. 

The  mkte,  calliog  for  help,  rushed,  however, 
into  the  round-house,  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
with  his  pistol  shot  the  new  captain  through  the 
head,  the  bullets  entering  at  his  mouth,  and 
came  out  again  behind  one  of  his  ears,  so  that 
he  never  spoke  a  word;  upon  which  the  rest 
yielded,  and  the  ship  was  taken  effectually,  with- 
out any  more  lives  being  lost 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  thus  secured,  the 
captain  ordered  seven  guns  to  be  fired,  which 
was  the  signal  agreed  opon  with  roe,  to  give  me 
notice  of  his  success  $  which  you  may  be  sure  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear,  having  sat  watching 
upon  the  shore  for  it  till  near  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning. 

Having  thus  heard  the  signal  pUinly,  I  laid  me 
down ;  and  it  having  been  a  day  of  great  fatigue 
to  me,  I  slept  very  sound,  till  I  was  something 
surprised  with  the  noise  of  a  gun ;  and  presently 
starting  up,  I  heard  a  man  cali  me  by  the  name  of 
governor,  governor;  and  presently  I  knew  the 
captain's  voice,  when  climbing  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  there  he  stood,  and  pointing  to  the  ship, 
he  embraced  me  in  his  arms.  **  My  dear  friend 
and  deliverer,*'  says  he,  **  there's  your  ship,  for  she 
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is  all  yours,  and  so  are  we,  and  all  that  belong  to 
ber.**  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  ship,  and  there  she 
rode  within  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  for  they  had  weighed  her  anchor  as  soon 
as  they  were  masters  of  her ;  and  the  weather 
being  fur,  had  brought  her  to  ao  anchor  just 
agahist  the  mouth  of  a  tittle  creek ;  and  the  tide 
being  up,  the  captain  had  brought  the  pinnace  in 
near  the  place  where  I  first  landed  my  rafts,  and 
so  landed  just  at  my  door. 

I  was,  at  first,  ready  to  sink  down  with  the 
surprise,  for  I  saw  my  deliverance  inde^  visibly 
put  into  my  hands ;  all  things  easy,  and  a  large 
ship  just  ready  to  cany  me  away  whither  I 
pleased  to  go.  At  first,  for  some  time,  I  was  not 
able  to  answer  one  word ;  but  as  be  had  taken 
me  in  his  arms,  I  held  fiist  by  him,  or  I  should 
have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

He  perceived  the  surprise,  and  immediately 
pulled  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  a 
dram  of  cordial,  which  he  had  brought  on  pur- 
pose for  me.  After  I  had  drank  it  I  sat  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  though  It  brought  me  to 
myself,  yet  it  was  a  good  while  before  I  could 
speak  a  word  to  him. 

All  this  while  the  poor  man  was  in  as  great  an 
ecstacy  as  I,  only  not  under  any  surprise,  as  I 
was ;  and  he  said  a  thousand  kind  tender  things 
to  me,  to  compose  and  bring  me  to  myself;  but 
such  was  the  flood  of  joy  in  my  breast,  that  it 
put  all  my  spirits  hito  confusion ;  at  last  it  broke 
into  tears,  and  in  a  little  while  after  I  recovered 
my  speech. 

Then  I  took  my  torn,  and  embraced  him  as 
my  deliverer,  and  we  rejoiced  together.  I  told 
him,  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  sent  from  Hea- 
ven to  deliver  me,  and  that  the  whole  transaction 
seemed  to  be  a  chain  of  wonders;  that  such 
things  as  these  were  the  testimonies  we  had  of  a 
secret  hand  of  Providence  governing  the  world, 
and  an  evidence  that  the  eyes  of  an  infinite 
power  could  search  into  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  world,  and  send  help  to  the  miserable  when- 
ever he  pleased. 

I  forgot  not  to  lift  up  my  heart  in  thankfuhiess 
to  Heaven;  and  what  heart  could  forbear  to 
bless  him,  who  had  not  only  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner provided  for  one  in  such  a  wilderness,  and  in 
such  a  desolate  condition,  but  from  whom  every 
deliverance  must  always  be  acknowledged  to 
proceed ! 

When  we  had  talked  awhile,  the  captain  told  me 
he  had  brought  me  some  little  refreshments,  such 
as  the  ship  afforded,  and  such  as  the  wretches, 
who  had  been  so  long  his  masters,  had  not  plun- 
dered  him  of.  Upon  this  he  called  aloud  to  the 
boat,  and  bid  his  men  bring  the  things  ashore 
that  were  for  the  governor ;  and  indeed  it  was  a 
present,  as  If  I  had  been  one  not  that  I  was  to 
be  carried  along  with  them,  but  as  if  I  had  been 
to  dwell  upon  the  island  still,  and  they  were  to  go 
without  me. 

First,  he  had  brought  me  a  case  of  bottles  full 
of  excellent  cordial  waters,  six  large  bottles  of 
Madeira  wine— the  bottles  held  two  quarts  a- 
piece,  two  pounds  of  excellent  good  tobacco, 
twelve  good  pieces  of  the  ship's  beef,  and  six 
pieces  of  pork,  with  a  bag  of  peas,  and  about  a 
hundred  weight  of  biycuii. 

He  brought  me  also  a  box  of  suffnr.  a  box  of 


flour,  a  bag  f^U  of  lemons,  and  two  bottles  of 
lime-juice,  and  abundance  of  other  things ;  but 
besides  these,  and  what  was  a  thousand  times 
more  useful  to  me,  be  brought  me  six  dean  new 
shirts,  six  veiy  good  nedLdoths,  two  pair  of 
gloves,  one  pair  of  shoes,  a  hat,  and  one  pair  of 
stockings,  and  a  very  good  suit  of  dothes  of  his 
own,  which  had  been  worn  very  little :  in  a  word, 
he  clothed  me  from  head  to  foot 

It  was  a  very  kind  and  agreeable  present,  as 
any  one  may  imagine,  to  one  in  my  dream- 
stances;  but  never  was  anything  in  the  world 
of  that  kind  so  unpleasant,  awkward,  and  uneasy, 
as  it  was  to  me  to  wear  such  dothes  at  their  fint 
putting  on. 

After  these  ceremonies  passed,  and  after  all  his 
good  things  were  brought  into  my  little  apart- 
ment, we  began  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  prisoners  we  had ;  for  it  was  worth  con- 
sidering whether  we  might  venture  to  take  them 
away  with  us  or  no,  especially  two  of  them,  whom 
we  knew  to  be  incorrigible  and  refractory  to  the 
last  degree ;  and  the  captain  said,  be  knew  they 
were  such  rogues,  that  there  was  no  obUging 
them ;  and  if  he  did  carry  them  away,  it  must  be 
in  irons,  as  malefactors,  to  be  delivered  over  to 
justice  at  the  first  English  colony  he  could  oome 
at ;  and  I  found  that  the  captain  himself  was 
very  anxious  about  it 

Upon  this  I  told  him,  that  if  he  desved  it,  I 
durst  undertake  to  bring  the  two  tmn  he  spoke 
of  to  make  it  their  own  request  that  he  should 
leave  them  upon  the  island.  *'  I  should  be  very 
glad  of  that,"  says  the  captain,  *'  with  all  my 
heart" 

*<  Well,"  said  I,  **  I  will  send  for  them,  and 
talk  with  them  for  you."  So  I  caused  Friday  and 
the  two  hostages,  for  they  were  now  discharged, 
their  comrades  having  performed  their  promise  ;— 
I  say,  I  caused  them  to  go  to  the  cave,  and  bring 
up  the  five  men,  pinioned  as  they  were,  to  the 
bower,  and  keep  them  there  till  I  came. 

After  some  time  1  came  thither,  dressed  in  my 
new  habit,  and  now  I  was  called  governor  again. 
Being  all  met,  and  the  captain  wiSi  me,  I  caused 
the  men  to  be  brought  before  me,  and  I  told 
them  I  had  had  a  full  account  of  their  vil- 
lanous  behaviour  to  the  captain,  and  how  they 
had  run  away  with  the  ship,  and  were  preparing 
to  commit  farther  robberies,  but  that  Providence 
had  ensnared  them  in  their  own  ways,  and  that 
they  were  fallen  into  the  pit  which  they  had 
digged  for  others. 

I  let  them  know,  that  by  my  dhection  the  ship 
had  been  seized,  that  she  lay  now  in  the  road, 
and  they  might  see,  by  and  bye,  that  their  new 
captain  had  received  the  reward  of  his  villaoy, 
for  that  they  might  see  him  hanging  at  the  yard- 
arm. 

That  as  to  them,  I  wanted  to  know  what  they 
had  to  say  why  I  should  not  execute  them  as 
pirates  taken  in  the  fact,  as  by  my  commisrton 
they  could  not  doubt  I  had  authority  to  do. 

One  of  them  answered  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  say  but  this,  that  when 
they  were  taken,  the  captain  promised  them 
their  lives,  and  they  humbly  implored  my  mercy; 
but  I  told  them  I  knew  not  what  mercy  to  show 
them,  for  as  for  myself,  I  had  resolved  to  quit  the 
island  with  all  my  men,  and  had  taken  passage 
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with  the  eapUiD  to  go  for  BngUiid  ;  and  as  for 
the  captain,  he  ooold  not  carry  them  to  England 
other  than  as  prisoners  in  irons,  to  be  tried  for 
matiny,  and  running  away  with  the  ship ;  the 
ooDseqaence  of  which,  they  most  needs  know, 
would  bo  the  gaUows,  so  that  1  conld  not  tell 
which  was  best  for  them,  unkm  they  had  a  nund 
to  take  their  fate  in  the  island.  If  they  desired 
that,  I  did  not  care,  as  I  had  liberty  to  leave  it. 
I  had  some  inclination  to  give  them  their  lives, 
if  they  thought  they  could  shift  on  shore.  They 
seemed  very  thankful  for  it;  said  they  would 
much  rather  venture  to  stay  there  than  be  car- 
ried to  England  to  be  hanged  ^  so  I  left  it  on 
that  issue. 

However,  tho  captain  seemed  to  make  some 
difficulty  of  it,  as  if  he  durst  not  leave  them  there. 
Upon  this  I  seemed  to  be  a  little  angry  with  the 
captain,  and  told  him  that  thev  were  my  prison- 
ers, not  his ;  and  that  seeing  I  had  offered  them 
so  much  favour,  I  would  be  as  good  as  my  word  ; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  consent  to  it,  I 
would  set  them  at  liberty  as  I  found  them ;  and 
if  he  did  not  like  that,  he  might  take  them  again. 
If  he  could  catch  them. 

Upon,  this  they  appeared  very  thankful,  and  I 
accordingly  set  them  at  liberty,  and  bade  them 
retire  into  the  woods  to  the  place  whence  they 
came,  and  I  would  leave  them  some  fire-arms, 
some  aromonition,  and  some  directions  how  they 
should  live  very  well,  if  they  thought  fit. 

Upon  this  I  prepared  to  go  on  board  the  ship, 
but  told  the  captain  that  I  would  stay  that  night 
to  prepare  my  things ;  and  desired  him  to  go  on 
board  m  the  meantime,  and  keep  all  right  in  the 
ship,  and  send  the  boat  on  shore  the  next  day  for 
me;  ordering  him,  in  the  meantime,  to  cause 
the  new  csptain,  who  was  killed,  to  be  hanged  at 
the  yard-arm,  that  these  men  might  see  him. 

When  the  captain  was  gone,  I  sent  for  the 
men  up  to  me  to  my  apartment,  and  entered 
seriously  into  discourse  with  them  of  their  dr- 
cumstanees.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had 
made  a  right  choice ;  that  if  the  captain  carried 
them  away,  they  would  oertainly  be  hanged.  I 
showed  them  their  captain  hanging  at  the  yard- 
arm  of  the  ship,  and  told  them  they  had  nothing 
less  to  expect. 

Wbtea  they  had  all  declared  their  willingness 
to  stay,  I  then  told  them  I  would  let  them  into 
the  story  of  my  Uvbig  there,  and  put  them  into 
the  way  of  making  it  ea^  to  them.  Accordingly 
I  gave  them  the  whole  history  of  the  place,  and 
of  my  coming  to  it,  showed  them  my  fortiflca- 
tioQs,  the  way  I  made  my  bread,  plant^l  my  com, 
cured  my  grapes ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make  them  easy.  I  told  them  the 
story  of  the  sixteen  Spaniards  that  were  to  be 
expected,  for  whom  I  left  a  letter,  and  made 
them  promise  to  treat  them  hi  common  with 
themsehres. 

I  left  them  mj  fire*arms,  vie,  five  muskets, 
three  fowling-pieces,  and  three  swords.  I  had 
about  a  barrel  of  powder  left,  for  after  the  first 
year  or  two  1  used  but  little,  and  wasted  none. 
I  gave  them  a  description  of  the  way  I  managed 
the  goats,  and  directions  to  milk  and  fatten  them 
to  nuke  both  butter  and  cheese. 

In  a  word,  I  gave  them  every  part  of  my  own 
fttory,  and  I  told  them  I  wouki  prevail  with  the 


eaptahi  to  laave  them  two  barrels  of  gunpowder 
more,  and  some  garden-seed,  which  I  lold  them 
I  would  have  been  very  glad  of;  also  I  gave  them 
the  bag  of  peas  which  the  captain  had  brought 
me  to  eat,  and  bade  them  be  sure  to  sow  and  in- 
crease them. 

Having  done  all  this,  I  left  them  the  next  day, 
and  went  on  board  the  ship ;  we  prepared  im- 
mediately to  sail,  but  dkl  not  weigh  that*1iight. 
The  next  morning  early,  two  of  the  five  men 
came  swimminr  to  the  diip's  side,  and  making  a 
most  lam^table  complaint  of  tiie  other  three, 
begged  to  be  taken  into  the  ship  for  God's  sake, 
for  they  should  be  murdered ;  and  begged  the 
captain  to  take  them  on  board,  though  he  hanged 
them  immediately. 

Upon  this  the  captain  pretended  to  have  no 
power  without  me;  but  after  some  difficulty, 
and  after  their  solemn  promises  of  amendment, 
they  were  taken  on  board,  and  were  some  time 
after  soundly  whipped  and  pickled ;  after  which 
they  proved  very  honest  and  quiet  fellows. 

Some  time  after  this  I  went  with  the  boat  on 
shore,  the  tide  being  up^  with  tho  things  pro- 
mised  to  the  men,  to  which  the  captain,  at  my 
intercession,  causeid  their  chests  and  clothes  to 
be  added,  which  they  took,  and  were  very  thank- 
Ail  for.  1  also  encouraged  them  by  telling  them, 
that  if  It  lay  In  my  way  to  send  a  vessel  to  take 
them  In,  I  would  not  forget  them. 

When  I  took  leave  of  this  island,  I  carried  on 
board  for  relics  the  great  goat's  skin  cap  1  had 
made,  my  umbrella,  and  one  of  my  parrots;  also 
I  had  forgot  not  to  take  the  money  I  formerly 
mentioned,  which  had  lain  by  me  so  long  useless 
that  it  was  grown  rusty  or  tarnished,  and  could 
hardly  pass  for  silver  till  it  had  been  a  little 
rubbed  and  handled,  and  also  the  money  1  found 
in  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  ship. 

And  thus  I  left  the  island  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  as  I  found  by  the  ship's  account,  in 
the  year  1686,  after  I  had  been  upon  it  eight  and 
twenty  years,  two  months,  and  nineteen  days  ; 
being  delivered  from  the  second  captivity  the 
same  day  of  the  month  that  I  first  made  my  es- 
cape in  the  Barco-fongo  from  among  the  Moors 
of  Sallee. 

In  this  vessel,  after  a  long  voyage,  I  arrived  In 
England  the  eleventh  of  June  in  the  year  1687, 
having  been  thirty  and  five  years  absent 

When  I  came  to  England,  I  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  all  the  world  as  if  I  bad  never  been 
known  there ;  my  benefactor  and  faithftil  stew- 
ard,  whom  I  had  left  in  trust  with  my  money, 
was  alive,  but  had  had  great  misfortunes  in  the 
world,  was  become  a  widow  the  second  time,  and 
very  low  in  the  world.  I  made  her  easy  as  to 
what  she  owed  me,  assuring  her  I  would  give 
her  no  trouble ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  gratitude 
to  her  former  care  and  faithfulness  to  me,  I  re- 
lieved her  as  my  littie  stock  would*afford,  which 
at  that  time  would  indeed  allow  me  to  do  but 
IttUe  for  her,  but  I  assured  her  I  would  never 
forget  her  former  kindness  to  me ;  nor  did  I  for- 
get her  when  I  had  sufficient  to  help  her,  as 
shall  be  observed  in  its  place. 

I  went  down  afterwards  into  Yorkshire ;  but 
my  father  was  dead,  and  my  mother,  and  all  tho 
family  extinct ;  except  that  I  found  two  sisters, 
and  two  of  the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers ; 
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and  as  I  had  been  long  ago  given  over  for  dead, 
there  had  been  no  provisioD  made  for  me,  to 
that,  hi  a  word,  I  found  nothing  to  relieve  or 
asaiit  me ;  and  that  little  money  I  had  would 
not  do  10  much  ftyr  me  as  to  Bottling  in  the  world. 
I  met  with  one  piece  of  gratitude,  indeed, 
which  I  did  not  expect ;  and  ^is  was,  that  the 
master  of  the  ship  whom  1  had  so  happily  deli- 
vered, and  by  the  same  means  saved  the  ship  and 
cargo,  having  given  a  very  handsome  account  to 
the  owners  of  the  manner  how  I  had  saved  the 
lives  of  the  men,  and  the  ship,  tbey  invited  me 
to  meet  them  and  some  other  merchants  con- 
cerned, and  all  together  made  me  a  very  hand- 
some compliment  upon  that  subject,  and  a  present 
of  almost  two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

But  after  making  several  reflections  upon  the 
circnmstaBoes  of  my  life,  aad  how  little  way  this 
would  go  towards  settling  me  in  the  world,  I  re- 
solved to  go  to  Lisbon,  and  see  if  I  might  not 
come  by  some  information  of  the  state  of  my 
plantation  in  the  Brasils,  and  what  was  become 
of  my  partner,  who,  I  had  reason  to  suppose*  had 
some  years  now  given  me  over  for  dead* 

M^th  this  view  I  took  shipping  for  Lisbon, 
where  I  arrived  in  April  following;  my  man 
FHday  accompanying  me  very  honestly  in  all 
these  ramblings,  and  provhig  a  most  foithful  ser- 
vant upon  all  occasions. 

When  I  came  to  Lisbon,  I  found  out  by  in- 
quiry, and  to  my  particular  satisfaction,  my  old 
friend,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  first  took  me 
up  at  sea  off  the  shore  of  Africa ;  he  was  now 
grown  old,  and  had  left  off  the  sea,  having  put 
his  son,  who  was  far  from  a  young  man,  into  his 
ship  ;  and  who  still  used  the  Brazil  trade.  The  old 
man  did  not  know  me,  and,  indeed,  I  hardly  knew 
him ;  but  I  soon  brought  myself  to  his  remem- 
brance, when  I  told  him  who  I  was. 

After  some  passionate  expressions  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  1  inquired,  you  may  be  sure,  after 
my  plantation  and  my  partner.  The  old  man  told 
me  he  had  not  been  in  the  Brazils  for  about 
nine  years ;  but  that  ho  could  assure  me,  that 
when  he  came  away  my  partner  was  living ; 
but  the  trustees,  whom  I  had  joined  with  him  to 
take  cognizance  of  my  part,  were  both  dead ; 
that,  however,  he  believed  that  I  would  have  a 
very  good  account  of  the  improvement  of  the 
plantation ;  for  that,  upon  the  general  belief  of 
my  being  cast  away  and  drowned,  my  trustees 
had  given  in  the  account  of  the  produce  of  mv 
part  of  the  plantation  to  the  procurator  fiscal, 
who  had  appropriated  it,  in  case  I  never  came  to 
claim  it,  one  third  to  the  king,  and  two-thirds  to 
the  monastery  of  St  Augustine,  to  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  but 
that  if  I  appeared,  or  any  one  for  me,  to  claim 
the  inheritance,  it  would  be  restored ;  only  that 
the  improvement,  or  annual  production,  being 
distributed  to  charitable  uses,  could  not  be  re- 
stored ;  but  be  assured  me,  that  the  stewards  of 
the  king's  revenue  (from  lands),  and  theprovedore 
or  steward  of  the  monastery,  had  taken  great 
care  all  along  that  the  incumbent,  that  is  to  say, 
my  partner,  gave  everv  year  a  fiiithfril  account  of 
the  produce,  of  which  they  received  duly  my 
iBoiety. 


I  asked  him  If  he  knew  to  What  height  of  in. 
provement  he  had  bronght  the  plantatioB,  and 
whether  he  thoQght  It  might  be  worth  looking 
after ;  or  whether,  on  my  gohig  thither,  I  should 
meet  with  no  obttruotion  to  my  possessing  my 
just  right  hi  the  moiety. 

He  told  me  he  could  not  tell  exactly  to  what 
degree  the  plantation  was  hnproved  ;  but  this  be 
knew,  that  my  partner  was  growing  exceeding 
rich  upon  the  enjoying  but  one  half  of  it,  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  he  had 
heard  that  the  king's  third  of  my  part,  which 
was,  it  seems,  granted  away  to  some  other 
monastery  or  religious  house,  amounted  to  above 
two  hundred  moidores  a  year;  that  as  toiny 
being  restored  to  a  quiet  possession  of  it,  there 
was  no  question  to  be  made  of  that,  my  partner 
being  alive  to  witness  my  title,  and  my  name 
being  also  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  country. 
Also  he  told  me  that  the  survivors  of  my  two 
trustees  were  very  fiur,  honest  people,  and  very 
wealthy,  and  he  believed  I  would  not  only  have 
their  assistance  for  putting  me  in  possession,  but 
would  find  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  io 
their  hands  for  my  account,  being  the  produce 
of  the  farm  while'  their  fathers  held  the  trust, 
and  before  it  was  given  up  as  above,  which,  as 
he  remembered,  was  about  twelve  years. 

I  showed  myself  a  little  concerned  and  uneasy 
at  this  aoconnt,  and  inquired  of  the  old  captaia 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  trustees  should  thus 
dispose  of  mv  effects  when  he  knew  that  I  had 
made  my  will,  and  had  made  him,  the  Portuguese 
captain,  my  universal  heir,  &c 

He  told  me  that  was  true ;  but  that,  as  there 
was  no  proof  of  my  being  dead,  be  oouki  not  act 
as  executor  until  some  oertain  aooount  should 
come  of  my  death ;  and  that,  besides,  he  was  not 
willing  to  intermeddle  with  a  thing  so  remote; 
that  it  was  true  he  had  registered  my  will  sad 
put  In  his  clahn,  and  oould  he  have  given  any 
account  of  my  being  dead  or  alive,  he  wouki  have 
acted  by  procuration,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
ingenio  (so  they  called  the  sugar  house),  and  bad 
given  his  son,  who  was  now  at  the  Brazils,  order 
to  do  it  ^  But,**  says  the  old  man,  "  1  have  one 
piece  of  news  to  tell  you,  which  perhapi  may 
not  be  so  aooeptable  to  you  as  the  rest;  and 
that  is,  that  believing  you  were  lost,  and  all  the 
world  believing  so  also,  your  partner  and  trustees 
dkl  offer  to  account  to  me  in  vour  name  for  six  or 
eight  of  the  first  years  of  profit,  which  I  received; 
but  there  befaig  at  that  time,**  says  he,  «*grestdis. 
bursements  for  increasmg  the  works,  bnildiog  aa 
ingenio,  and  buying  slaves,  it  did  notaaMmntto 
near  so  much  as  it  afterwards  prodnoed.  How- 
ever," says  the  oM  man,  **  I  shall  give  you  a  true 
account  of  what  I  have  received  in  all*  and  bow 
I  have  disposed  of  it.>' 

After  a  few  days'  farther  conference  with  this 
ancient  firiend,  he  brought  me  an  account  of  the 
she  first  years*  faicome  of  my  plantation,  signed 
by  my  partner  and  the  merchant's  trustees, 
being  always  delivered  In  goods ;  viz.  tobacco  in 
roll,  and  sugar  In  chests,  besides  rum,  mdafles, 
Ac,  which  is  the  consequence  of  a  sugar  work, 
and  I  found  by  this  aooount  that  every  year  the 
hioome  considerably  faicreased;  but,  as  above. 
the  dishomiMDt  being  larger  the  sum  at  fint 
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was  small ;  hoireTer,  the  old  man  let  me  lee  that 

he  was  debtor  to    roe  470  motdorea  of  gold, 

|{  besides  60  chesta  of  aagtf,  and  15  double  rolla  of 

tobacco,  which  were  loat  in  hia  ahip,  he  having 

been  shipwrecked,  coming  home  to  Lisbon,  about 

eleven  jeara  after  my  leaving  the  plaoe. 

The  good  man  then  began  to  complain  of  hia 

I  misfortonea,  and  how  he  bad  been  obliged  to 

make  use  of  my  money  to  reopver  hia  loaaea,  and 

{,  baT  him  a  ahare  in  a  new  ahip.     **  Howe?er»  my 

!  old  friend,*  aays  he, "  you  ahall  not  want  a  supply 

in  your  necessity ;  and  aa  soon  aa  my  aon  returna» 

I  70U  shall  be  fully  aatiafied." 

I     Upon  thia  he  pulla  out  an  old  pouch,  and 

j,  gives  me  two  hundred  Portugal  moidorea  in  gold, 

,  and  giving  me  the  writinga  of  hia  title  to  the  ahip 

|i  which  hia  aon  waa  gone  to  the  Brazila  in,  of 

I  which  be  waa  a  quarter-part  owner,  and  hia  aon 

another,  he  puta  them  both  in  my  handa  for 

security  of  the  rest. 

I      I  was  too  much  moved  with  the  honeaty  and 

I  luodness  of  the  poor  man  to  be  able  to  bear  thia, 

and  remembering  what  he  had  done  for  me,  how 

he  had  taken  me  up  at  aea,  and  how  generoualy 

be  had  used  me  on  all  occaaiona,  and  particularly 

I  bow  sincere  a  friend  he  waa  now  to  me,  I  could 

'  hardly  reirain  weeping  at  what  he  aaid  to  me ; 

I  therefore,  firat  I  aiak^  him  if  hia  ciroumatoncea 

admitted  him  to  apare  ao  much  money  at  that 

I,  time,  and  if  it  would  not  atraiten  him.     He  told 

me  be  could  not  aay  but  it  might  atraiten  him  a 

I  little,  but,  however,  it  waa  my  money,  and   I 

-  might  want  it  more  than  he. 

''     Everytbinff  the  good  man  aaid  waa  full  of 

I  aiTection,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  teara 

I  while  he  spoke.     In  short,  I  took  one  hundred 

of  the  moidorea,  and  called  for  a  pen  and  ink  to 

I  give  him  a  receipt  for  them;  then  I  returned 

bim  the  reat,  and  told  him  if  tfver  I  had  poasea* 

I  lion  of  the  plantation,  I  would  return  the  other 

to  him  also,  aa  indeed  I  afterwarda  did ;  and 

that  as  to  the  bill  of  sale  of  hb  part  in  hia  aon'a 

■hip,  I  would  not  take  it  by  any  meana ;  but 

:  that  if  1  wanted  the  money,  1  found  he  was 

bonest  enough  to  pay  me ;  and  if  I  did  not,  but 

came  to  receive  what  he  gave  me  reaaon  to 

I  expect,  I  would  never  have  a  penny  more  from 

>    When  thia  was  paaaed,  the  old  man  began  to 
aik  me  if  he  ahould  put  me  in  a  method  to  make 

I I  my  claim  to  mv  plantation.     I  told  him  I  thought 
I  to  go  over  to  it  royaelC     He  aaid  I  might  do  ao 

if  I  pleaaed,  but  that,  if  I  dkl  not,  there  were 
ways  enough  to  secure  my  right,  and  imme- 
I  diately  to  appropriate  the  profita  to  my  uae ;  and 
I  IS  there  were  ahipa  in  the  river  of  Liabon  juat 
^>dy  to  go  away  to  Brazil,  he  made  me  enter 
my  name  in  a  public  regiater  with  hia  affidavit, 
■ffinaing  upon  oath  that  I  waa  alive,  and  that  1 
was  the  s^me  person  who  took  up  the  land  for 
theplantmg  the  aaid  plantation  at  first. 

This  being  regularly  attested  by  a  notary,  and 
I  procuration  affixed,  lie  directed  me  to  aend  it, 
with  a  letter  of  his  writing,  to  a  merchant  of  his 
acquatntaooe  at  the  place,  and  then  propoaed 
my  staying  with  him  tiU  an  account  came  of  the 
retom. 

Never  anything  was  more  honourable  than 
the  proceedings  upon  thia  procuration;  for  in 
^  than  aeven  noBths  I  received  a  large  packet 


from  the  aurvivora  of  my  trUateea,  the  merohant8« 
on  whoae  aooount  1  went  to  aea,  in  which  were 
the  following  particular  letters  and  papers  en* 
doaed. 

Furat :  There  was  the  account  current  of  the 
produce  of  my  farm  or  plantation  from  the  year 
when  their  fathers  had  balanced  with  my 
old  Portugal  captain,  being  for  six  years ;  the 
balance  appeared  to  be  1,174  moidores  in  my 
favour. 

Secondly:  There  was  the  account  of  four 
vears  more  while  they  kept  the  effects  in  their 
hands,  before  the  government  claimed  the  ad- 
miniatration,  as  being  the  effects  of  a  person  not 
to  be  found,  which  they  call  "  civil  death  t*'  and 
the  balance  of  thia,  the  value  of  the  plantation 
increasing,  amounted  to  oniiaaJoea,  which  made 
3^241  moidorea. 

Thirdly :  There  waa  the  Prior  of  the  Augua- 
tinea*  account,  who  had  received  the  profita  for 
above  fourteen  yeara;  but  not  being  able  to 
account  for  what  waa  dispoaed  to  the  hoapltal, 
very  honestly  declared  he  bad  872  moidorea  not 
diatributed,  which  he  admowledged  to  my 
account,  Aa  to  the  king's  part,  that  refunded 
nothing. 

There  waa  alao  a  letter  of  my  partner's,  con- 
gratulating  me  very  affectionately  upon  my  being 
alive  ;  giving  me  an  account  how  the  estate  waa 
improved,  and  what  it  produced  a  year,  with  a 
particular  of  the  number  of  aquarea,  or  acrea, 
that  it  contained  ;  how  planted,  how  many  atavea 
there  were  upon  it ;  and,  making  two-and-twenty 
croBsea  for  bleaainga,  told  roe  he  had  said  ao  many 
Ave  Marias  to  thank  the  bleased  Virgin  that  I 
was  alive  ;  inviting  me  very  pasaionately  to  oome 
over  and  take  poasesaion  of  my  own,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  give  him  ordera  to  whom  he  ahould 
deliver  my  effects  if  I  did  not  come  myaelf ;  con- 
cludiog  with  an  hearty  tender  of  hia  firiendahip 
and  ttuit  of  hia  family ;  and  aent  me,  aa  a  pre- 
aent,  aeven  fine  leoparda'  akins,  which  he  had,  it 
aeema,  received  from  Africa  by  some  other  ahip 
which  he  had  aent  thither,  and  who,  it  aeema, 
bad  made  a  better  voyage  than  1.  He  aent  me 
alao  five  cheata  of  excellent  aweetmeata,  and  an 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  uncoined,  not  quite  so 
large  as  moidores. 

By  the  aame  fleet  my  merchant-truateea 
ahipped  me  1,200  cheata  of  sugar,  800  roUs  of 
tobacco,  and  the  rest  of  the  whole  account  in 
gold. 

I  might  well  say  now,  indeed,  that  the  latter 
end  of  Job  waa  better  than  the  beginning.  It  is 
impoaaible  to  expreaa  the  flutterings  of  my  very 
heart  when  I  looked  over  theae  lettera,  and  espe- 
cially when  I  found  all  my  wealth  about  me ; 
for  aa  the  Braxil  ahipa  come  all  in  fleets,  the 
same  ahipa  which  brought  my  lettera  brought 
my  gooda,  and  the  effects  were  safe  in  the  Tagus 
before  the  letter  came  to  my  hand.  In  a  word, 
I  turned  pale  and  grew  sick,  and  had  not  the  old 
man  ran  and  fetched  me  a  cordial,  I  believe  the 
sudden  surprise  of  joy  bad  overset  nature,  and  I 
had  died  upon  the  apot. 

.  Nay,  after  that,  I  continued  very  ill,  and  waa 
ao  aome  hours,  till  a  phyaician  being  aent  for, 
and  something  of  the  real  cause  of  my  Hlneaa 
being  known,  he  ordered  me  to  be  let  blood,  after 
whi^  I  had  relief  and  grew  well ;  but  I  verily 
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believe,  if  it  had  not  been  eaaed  by  the  vent  given 
in  that  manner  to  the  spirits,  I  shonld  have 
died. 

I  was  Donr  master  all  on  a  sudden  of  above 
50,000/.  sterling  in  money,  and  had  an  estate,  as 
I  might  well  call  it,  in  the  Brazils,  of  iU>ove  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  sure  as  an  estate 
of  lands  in  England ;  and,  fn  a  word,  I  was  in 
a  condition  which  I  scarce  knew  how  to  under- 
stand, or  how  to  compose  myself  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  recompense  my 
original  beoefiustor,  my  good  old  captain,  who 
hnd  been  first  charitable  to  me  in  my  distress, 
iLind  to  me  in  the  beginning,  and  honest  to  me 
at  the  end.  I  showed  him  all  that  was  sent  me ; 
I  told  him  that,  next  to  the  providence  of  heaven, 
which  disposes  all  thhigs,  it  was  owins  to  him ; 
and  that  it  now  lay  on  me  to  reward  mm,  which 
I  would  do  an  hundredfold.  So  I  first  returned 
to  him  the  hundred  moidores  I  had  received  of 
him  ;  then  I  sent  for  a  notary,  and  caused  him 
to  draw  up  a  general  release  or  discharge  for 
the  470  moidores,  which  he  had  aduiowledged 
he  owed  me,  in  the  fullest  and  firmest  manner 
possible ;  after  which  I  caused  a  procuration  to 
be  drawn,  empowering  him  to  be  my  receiver  of 
the  annual  profits  of  my  plantation,  and  appoint- 
ing my  partner  to  account  to  him,  and  make  the 
returns  by  the  usual  fleets  to  him  in  my  name ; 
and  a  clause  in  the  end,  being  a  grant  of  100 
moidores  a  year  to  him  during  his  l^e  out  of  the 
effects,  and  50  moidores  a  year  to  his  son  alter 
him  for  his  life;  and  thus  I  requited  my  old 
man. 

I  was  now  to  consider  which  wav  to  steer  my 
course  next,  and  what  to  do  with  the  estate  that 
Providence  had  thus  put  into  my  hands ;  and, 
indeed,  I  had  more  care  upon  my  head  now  than 
I  had  in  my  silent  state  of  life  in  the  Ishmd, 
where  I  wanted  nothing  but  what  I  had,  and  had 
nothing  but  what  I  wanted ;  whereas  I  had  now 
a  great  charge  upon  me,  and  my  business  was 
how  to  secure  it  I  had  never  a  cave  to  hide 
my  money  in,  or  a  place  where  it  might  He 
without  lock  or  key  till  it  grew  mouldy  and  tar- 
nished before  anybody  would  meddle  with  it.  On 
the  contrary,  1  knew  not  where  to  put  it,  or 
whom  to  trust  with  it.  My  old  patron,  the  cap- 
tain, indeed,  was  honest,  and  that  was  the  only 
refuge  I  had. 

In  the  next  place,  my  interest  in  the  Braxils 
seemed  to  summon  me  thither ;  but  now  I  could 
not  tell  how  to  think  of  going  thither  till  I  had 
settled  my  affairs,  and  left  my  effects  in  some 
safe  hands  behind  me.  At  first  I  thought  of  my 
old  friend  the  widow,  who,  I  knew,  was  honest, 
and  would  be  just  to  me ;  but  then  she  was  in 
years,  and  but  poor,  and,  for  aught  I  knew, 
might  be  in  debt ;  so  tha^  in  a  word,  I  had  no 
way  but  to  go  back  to  England  myself,  and  take 
my  effects  with  me. 

I  was  some  montiis,  however,  before  I  resolved 
upon  this;  and  therefore,  as  I  had  rewarded 
the  old  captain  fully  and  to  satisfaction,  who  had 
been  my  former  benefactor,  so  I  began  to  think 
of  my  poor  widow,  whose  husband  had  been  my 
first  benefactor,  and  she,  while  it  was  in  her 
power,  my  faithful  steward  and  instructor.  So 
the  first  thing  I  did,  I  got  a  merchant  hi  Lisbon 


to  write  to  his  correspondent  In  London,  not 
only  to  pav  a  bill,  but  to  go  find  her  out,  and  ;' 
carry  her  in  money  a  hundred  pounds  from  me,  [ 
and  to  talk  with  her,  and  comfort  her  in  ber  ' 
poverty  by  telling  her  she  should,  H  I  lived,  have 
a  further  supply.     At  the  same  time  I  sent  my 
two  sisters  in  the  country  each  of  them  a  huo-  j 
dred  pounds,  they  being,  though  not  in  want,  i 
yet  not  in  very  good  circumstances ;  one  hav-  ; 
ing  been  married  and  left  a  widow,  and  the  other  ' 
having  a  husband  not  so  kind  to  her  as  he 
should  be.  I 

But  among  all  my  relations  or  aequaintanoei,  , 
I  could  not  yet  pitch  upon  one  to  whom  I  durst 
commit  the  gross  of  my  stock,  that  I  might  go 
away  to  the  Brazils  and  leave  things  safe  be- 
hind me  ;  and  this  greatly  perplexed  me. 

I  had  once  a  mind  to  have  gone  to  the  Brazils, 
and  have  settled  myself  there,  for  I  was,  as  it  | 
were,  naturalised  to  the  place ;  but  I  had  some 
little  scruple  in  my  mind  about  religion,  which  ' 
insensibly  drew  me  back,  of  which  I  shall  say 
more  presently.     However,  it  was  not  religion  , 
that  kept  me  from  going  thither  for  the  present ;  ; 
and  as  I  had  made  no  scruple  of  being  openly  ; 
of  the  religion  of  the  country  all  the  while  I  was  ' 
among  them,  so  neither  did  I  yet ;  only  that 
now  and  then  having  of  late  thought  more  of  it  ' 
than  formerly,  when  I  began  to  think  of  living 
and    dying  among   them,    I  began  to   regret 
my   having   professed   myself  a    Papist,  and 
thought  it  nught  not  be  the  best  religion  to  I 
die  in. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  not  the  main  : 
thing  that  kept  me  from  going  to  the  Brazils,  , 
but  that  really  I  did  not  know  with  whom  to  i 
leave  my  effects  behind  me  ;  so  I  resolved  at  last  | 
to  go  to  England  with  them,  where,  if  I  arrived,  ^ 
I  concluded  I  should  make  some  acquaintance, 
or  find  some  relations  that  would  be  faithful  to 
me ;  and  accordingly  I  prepared  to  go  for  Eng-  ^ 
land  with  all  my  wealth. 

In  order  to  prepare  things  for  my  goiog  home, 
I  first  (the  Brazil  fleet  being  just  going  away) 
resolved  to  give  answers  suitable  to  the  jast  ' 
and  faithful  account  of  things  I  had  from  thence; 
and  first  to  the  Prior  of  St  Augustme  I  wrote 
a  letter  full  of  thanks  for  his  just  dealings,  and 
the  offer  of  the  872  moidores  which  was  uadis-  I 
posed  of,  which  I  desired  might  be  given,  200 
to  the  monastery,  and  872  to  the  poor,  as  the 
prior  should  direct,  desiring  the  good  padre's 
prayers  for  me  and  the  like. 

I  wrote  next  a  letter  of  thanks  to  my  two 
trustees,  with  all  the  acknowledgment  that  so 
much  justice  and  honesty  called  for;  as  for 
sending  them  any  present,  they  were  for  abore 
having  any  occasion  of  it.  I 

Lastly,  I  wrote  to  my  partner,  acknowledg- 
ing hU  industry  in  improving  the  plantation,  sod 
his  integrity  in  increasing  the  stock  of  the  works, 
giving  him  instructions  for  his  future  gorem- 
ment  of  my  part  according  to  the  powers  I  had 
left  with  my  old  patron,  to  whom  I  desired  him  to 
send  whatever  became  due  to  me  till  he  shonld 
hear  from  me  more  particularly;  assuring  him 
that  it  was  my  intention  not  only  to  come  to  him, 
but  to  settle  myself  there  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life.  To  this  I  added  a  very  handsome  pre- 
sent of  some  Italian  silks  for  his  wife  and  two 
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danghten,  for  such  the  captain's  ion  informed 
me  he  had;  with  two  pieces  of  fine  £Dgliah 
broad  cloth,  the  best  I  could  get  ia  Lisboa,  five 
pieces  of  black  baize»  and  some  Flanders  lace  of  a 
good  value. 

Having  thus  settled  my  affairs,  sold  my  cargo, 
and  tamed  all  mv  effects  bito  good  bills  of  ex- 
change, my  next  difficulty  was  which  way  to  go  to 
England.  I  had  been  accustomed  enough  to  the 
sea,  and  yet  I  bad  a  strange  aversion  to  go  to 
England  by  sea  at  that  time ;  and  though  I  could 
give  no  reason  for  it,  yet  the  difficulty  increased 
upon  me  so  much  that  though  I  had  once  shipped 
^y  ba(ni[age  in  order  to  go,  yet  I  altered  my  mind, 
and  that  not  once,  but  two  or  three  times. 

It  is  true  I  had  been  very  unfortunate  bv  sea, 
and  this  might  be  one  of  the  reasons ;  but  let  no 
man  slight  the  strong  impulses  of  his  own  thoughts 
in  cases  of  snch  moment    Two  of  the  ships  which 
I  had  singled  out  to  go  in,  I  mean  more  particu- 
larly singled  out  than  any  other,  that  is  to  say, 
so  as  in  one  of  them  to  put  my  things  on  board, 
;.  and  in  the  other  to  have  agreed  with  the  captain, 
<  I  say  two  of  these  ships  miscarried,  vis.,  one  was 
taken  by  the  Algerines,  and  the  other  was  cast 
away  on  the  Start,  near  Torbay,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple drowned  except  three ;  so  that  in  either  of 
those  vessels  I  had  been  made  miserable,  and  in 
which  most  it  was  hard  to  say. 
I     Having  been  thus  harassed  in  my  thoughts,  my 
I  old  pilot,  to  whom  I  communicated  everything, 
!  pressed  me  earnestly  not  to  go  to  sea,  but  either 
;  to  go  by  land  to  the  Groyne,  and  cross  over  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  Rochelle,  from  whence  it  was 
bat  an  easy  and  safe  journey  by  land  to  Paris, 
and  so  to  Calais  and  Dover ;  or  to  go  up  to  Ma- 
drid, and  so  all  the  way  by  land  through  France, 
in  a  word,  I  was  so  prepossessed  against  my 
going  by  sea  at  all,  except  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
that  I  resolved  to  travel  all  the  way  by  land ; 
which,  as  I  was  not  in  haste  and  did  not  value  the 
charge,  was  by  much  the  pleasanter  way ;  and  to 
make  it  more  so  my  old  captain  brought  an  Eng« 
:  lish  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Lisbon, 
'  who  was  willing  to  travel  with  me ;  after  which 
we  picked  up  two  who  were  English,  and  mer- 
chants also,  and  two  young  Portuguese  gentlemen, 
fhe  last  going  to  Paris  only ;  so  that  we  were 
i  io  all  six  of  us  and  five  servants,  the  two  mer- 
chants and  the  two  Portuguese  contenting  them- 
I  wives  with  one  servant  between  two,  to  save  the 
i  charge ;  and  as  lor  me^  I  got  an  English  sailor  to 
travel  with  me  as  a  servant  besides  my  man  Fri- 
day,  who  was  too  much  a  stranger  to  be  capable 
of  supplying  the  place  of  a  servant  upon  the 
t  road. 

In  this  manner  I  set  out  for  Lisbon ;  and  our 

,  company  being  all  very  well  mounted  and  armed, 

we  made  a  litUe  troop,  whereof  they  did  me  the 

!  honoar  to  call  me  captain,  as  well  because  I  was 

:  the  oldest  man  as  because  I  had  two  servants, 

:  and  nideed  was  the  original  of  the  whole  journey. 

As  I  have  troubled  you  with  none  of  my  sea 

journalt,  so  shall  I  trouble  you  with  none  oi  my 

land  journals ;  but  some  adventures  that  bap- 

rned  to  us  in  this  tedious  and  difficult  Journey 
most  not  omit. 

When  we  came  to  Madrid  we,  being  all  of  us 
Grangers  to  Spain,  were  willing  to  stay  sometime 
to  see  the  court  of  Spahi,  and  to  see  what  was 


worth  observing ;  but  it  being  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  we  hastened  away,  and  set  out  from 
Madrid  about  the  middle  of  October ;  but  when 
we  came  to  the  edge  of  Navarre  we  were  alarmed 
at  several  towns  on  the  way  with  an  account  that 
so  much  snow  was  fallen  on  the  French  side  of 
the  mountains,  that  several  travellers  were  obliged 
to  come  back  to  Pampeluna  after  having  attempted 
at  an  extreme  hazaid  to  pass  on. 

When  we  came  to  Pampeluna  itself,  we  found 
it  so  indeed ;  and  to  me,  that  had  been  always 
used  to  a  hot  climate,  and  indeed  to  countries 
where  we  could  scarce  bear  any  clothes  on,  the 
cold  was  insufferable ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  more 
painfhl  than  it  was  surprising  to  come  but  ten 
days  before  out  of  the  Old  Castile,  where  the 
weather  was  not  only  warm,  but  very  hot,  and 
immediately  to  feel  a  wind  from  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  so  very  keen,  so  severely  cold,  as  to  be 
intolerable,  and  to  endanger  benumbing  and  pe- 
rishing of  our  fingers  and  toes,  was  very  strange. 

Poor  Friday  was  really  frighted  when  he  saw 
the  mountains  all  covered  with  snow,  and  felt  cold 
weather,  which  he  had  never  seen  or  felt  before 
in  his  life. 

To  mend  the  matter,  after  we  came  to  Pampe- 
luna it  continued  snowing  with  so  much  violence 
and  so  long  that  the  people  said  winter  was  come 
before  its  time,  and  the  roads,  which  were  difficult 
before,  were  now  quite  impassable ;  in  a  word,  the 
snow  lay  in  some  places  too  thick  for  us  to  travel, 
and  being  not  hard  frozen,  as  is  the  case  io  north- 
ern countries,  there  was.no  going  without  being 
in  danger  of  being  buried  a£ve  at  every  step. 
We  stayed  no  less  than  twenty  days  at  Pampeluna, 
when  (seeing  the  winter  coming  on,  and  no  like- 
lihood of  its  being  better,  for  it  was  the  severest 
winter  all  over  Europe  that  had  been  known  in 
many  years)  I  proposed  that  we  should  all  go 
away  to  Fontarabia,  and  there  take  shipping  for 
Bourdeaux,  which  was  a  very  little  voyage. 

But  while  we  were  considering  this  there  came 
in  four  French  gentlemen,  who,  having  been  stop- 
ped on  the  French  side  of  the  passes,  as  we  were 
on  the  Spanish,  had  found  out  a  guide  who,  trap- 
versing  the  country  near  the  head  of  Languedoc, 
had  brought  them  over  the  mountains  by  such 
ways  that  they  were  not  much  incommoded  with 
the  snow ;  and  where  they  met  with  snow  in  any 
quantity,  they  said  it  was  ftx>zen  hard  enough  to 
bear  them  and  their  horses. 

We  sent  for  this  guide,  who  told  us  he  would 
undertake  to  carry  us  the  same  way  with  no 
hazard  from  the  snow,  provided  we  were  armed 
sufficiently  to  protect  us  from  wild  beasts,  for  he 
said,  upon  these  great  snows,  it  was  frequent  for 
some  wolves  to  show  themselTes  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  being  made  ravenous  for  want  of 
food,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow.  We 
told  him  we  were  well  enough  prepared  for  such 
creatures  as  they  were,  if  he  would  insure  us  from 
a  kind  of  two-legged  wolves,  which  we  were  told 
we  were  In  most  danger  from,  especially  on  the 
French  side  of  the  mountains. 

He  satisfied  us  there  was  no  danger  of  that 
kind  in  the  way  that  we  were  to  go,  so  we  readily 
agreed  to  follow  him,  as  did  also  twelve  other 
gentlemen,  with  their  servants,  some  French, 
some  Spanish,  who,  as  I  said,  had  attempted  to 
go,  and  were  obliged  to  come  back  again. 
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Aooordiii|]y  we  all  set  out  from  Pampeluna 
with  our  guide  on  the  15th  of  November ;  and 
iodeed  I  was  surprised  when,  instead  of  going 
forward,  he  came  directly  back  with  us,  on  the 
same  road  that  we  came  from  Madrid,  aboTe 
twenty  miles,  when  having  passed  two  riTers,  and 
come  into  the  plain  country,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  warm  climate  again,  where  the  country  was 
pleasant,  and  no  snow  to  be  seen ;  but  on  a  sud- 
den, turning  to  the  left,  he  approached  the  moun- 
tains another  way;  aiid  though  it  Is  true  the 
hills  and  the  precipices  looked  dreadftiUy,  yet  he 
made  so  many  tours,  such  meanders,  and  led  us 
by  such  winding  ways,  we  insensibly  passed  the 
height  of  the  mountains  without  being  much  en- 
cambered  with  the  snow ;  and  all  on  a  sudden  he 
showed  us  the  pleasant,  fhiitfbl  provinoes  of  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Oascoigne,  all  green  and  flourishing ; 
though  indeed  thev  were  at  a  great  distance,  and 
we  had  some  rough  way  to  pass  yet 

We  were  a  little  uneasy,  however,  when  we 
found  it  snowed  one  whole  day  and  a  night  so 
fast  that  we  could  not  travel ;  but  be  bid  us  be 
easy,  we  should  soon  be  past  it  all.  We  found, 
indeed,  that  we  began  to  descend  every  day,  and 
to  come  more  north  than  before ;  and  so,  de- 
pending upon  our  guide,  we  went  on. 

It  was  about  two  hours  before  night,  when  our 
guide  being  something  before  us,  and  not  just  in 
sight,  out  rushed  three  monstrous  wolves,  and 
after  them  a  bear,  out  of  an  hollow  way  a4yoin- 
ing  to  a  thick  wood.  Two  of  the  wolves  flew 
upon  the  guide,  and  had  he  been  half  a  mile  be- 
fore us,  he  had  been  devoured,  indeed,  before  we 
could  have  helped  him.  One  of  them  fastened 
upon  his  horse,  and  the  other  attacked  the  man 
with  that  violence  that  he  had  not  thne,  or  not 
presence  of  mhid  enough,  to  draw  his  pistol,  but 
nallooed  and  cried  out  to  us  most  histily.  My 
man  Friday  being  next  to  me,  I  bade  him  ride 
up  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  As  soon  as 
Friday  came  in  sight  of  the  man,  he  hallooed  as 
loud  as  the  other  **  O,  master  I  O,  master  T  but, 
like  a  bold  fellow,  rode  directly  up  to  the  man, 
and  with  his  pistol  shot  the  wotf  that  attacked 
him  in  the  head. 

It  was  happy  for  the  poor  man  that  it  was  my 
man  Friday ;  for  he,  having  been  used  to  that 
kind  of  creature  in  his  country,  bad  nofoarupon 
him,  but  went  dose  op  to  him,  and  shot  him  as 
above ;  whereas  any  of  us  would  have  fired  at  a 
forther  distance,  and  have  perhaps  either  missed 
the  wolf,  or  endangered  shooting  the  man. 

But  it  was  enough  to  have  terrified  a  bolder 
man  than  I,  and,  indeed,  it  alarmed  all  our  com- 
pany when,  with  the  noise  of  Friday's  pistol,  we 
heard  on  both  sides  the  dismallest  howHngs  of 
wolves,  and  the  noise  redoubled  by  the  echo  of 
the  mountains,  that  it  was  to  us  as  if  there  had 
been  a  prodigious  multitude  of  them,  and  per- 
haps, indeed,  there  was  not  sueh  a  few  as  that 
we  had  no  cause  of  apprehensions. 

However,  as  Friday  had  killed  this  wolf,  the 
other,  that  had  fastened  upon  the  horse,  left  him 
immediately  and  fled,  having  happily  fastened 
upon  his  head,  where  the  bosses  of  the  bridle 
had  stuck  in  hie  teeth,  so  that  he  had  not  done 
him  much  hurt.  The  man,  indeed,  was  most 
hurt,  for  the  raging  ereatnre  had  bit  hfan  twice, 
once  on  tke  arai  and  the  other  tine  a  little 


above  his  knee ;  and  be  was  just,  as  it  were,  turn- 
Ming  down  by  the  disorder  of  the  horse,  when 
Friday  came  up  and  shot  the  wolt 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  at  the  nohe  of  Fri- 
da3r*8  pistol  we  all  mended  our  pace,  and  rode  up 
as  fost  as  the  way,  which  was  very  difficult, 
would  give  us  leaver  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
A»  soon  aa  we  oame  clear  of  the  trees,  which 
blinded  us  before,  we  saw  plainly  what  bad  beeo 
the  case,  and  how  Friday  had  disengaged  the 
poor  guide,  though  we  did  not  presently  discern 
what  kfaid  of  creature  it  was  he  had  killed. 

But  never  was  a  fight  managed  so  hardily,  and 
In  such  a  surprisfaig  manner,  aa  that  which  fol- 
lowed between  Friday  and  the  bear,  which  gave 
us  all,  though  at  first  we  were  surprised  and 
afraid  for  him,  the  greatest  diversion  imaginable. 
As  the  bear  is  a  heavy,  clumsy  creature,  and 
does  not  gaHop  as  the  wolf  does,  which  is  swift 
and  light,  so  be  has  two  particular  qualities, 
which  generally  are  the  rule  of  his  actions ;  first, 
as  to  men,  who  are  not  his  proper  prey,  I  say 
not  his  proper  prey,  because  tbough  I  can't  lay 
what  excessive  hunger  might  do,  whidi  was  now 
their  case,  the  ground  being  all  covered  with 
snow,  yet,  as  to  men,  he  does  not  usuallv  at. 
tempt  them,  unless  they  first  attack  him;  on  the 
contrary,  if  you  meet  him  in  the  woods,  if  joa 
don't  meddle  with  him  he  won't  meddle  with 
you ;  yet  then  you  must  take  care  to  be  very 
civil  to  him,  and  give  him  the  road,  for  he  is  a 
very  nice  gentleman,  he  won't  go  a  step  out  of 
the  way  for  a  prince;  nay,  if  yon  are  really 
afraid,  your  best  way  is  to  look  another  way  and 
keep  going  on,  for  sometimes  if  you  stop,  and 
stand  stfll,  and  look  stedfastly  at  him,  he  takes 
it  for  an  affront ;  and  If  yon  throw  or  toss  any- 
thing at  him*  and  it  hits  him,  though  it  were  bat 
a  bit  of  stick  as  big  as  your  finger,  he  takes  it  for 
an  affiront,  and  sets  all  other  bwriness  aside  to 
pursue  his  revenge,  for  he  will  have  satisfactioD 
in  point  of  honour,  and  this  is  his  first  quality ; 
the  next  is,  that  if  he  be  onoe  afironted,  be  will 
never  leave  yon,  night  or  day,  till  he  has  his  re- 
venge, but  follow  at  a  good  round  rate  till  be 
overtakes  yon. 

My  man  Friday  had  delivt^red  our  guide,  sod 
when  we  came  np  to  him  he  was  helpmg  him  off 
from  his  horse,  for  the  man  waa  both  hurt  and 
frighted,  and,  indeed,  the  last  more  than  the  first. 
when^n  a  sodden  we  espied  the  bear  come  oat 
of  the  wood,  and  a  very  monstrous  one  it  was, 
the  biggest  by  far  thai  ever  I  saw.  We  were  all 
a  little  surprised  when  we  saw  him ;  but  when 
Friday  saw  him,  it  was  easy  to  see  joy  and  cou- 
rage in  the  fellow's  countenance.  <*  O  !  0 !  OT 
says  Friday  three  times,  pohiting  to  him, "  0 
master  1  yon  give  me  to  leave,  me  shokee  te 
hand  with  him,  me  roakee  you  good  laugh.** 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  f(^low  so  pleased. 
"  You  fool  yeu,"  said  1,  "  he  will  eat  >eu  up."— 

Eotee  me  up  I  eatee  me  upT  says  Friday 
twice  over  again ;  *<  me  eatee  him  up ;  me  ssake 
you  good  laugh ;  you  all  stay  here,  me  show  you 
good  laugh."  So  down  he  rits,  and  gets  his 
boots  off  in  a  moment,  and  pnt  on  a  pair  of 
pumps,  as  we  call  the  flat  shoes  they  wear,  and 
which  he  had  in  his  poeket,  and  gives  my  other 
servant  hia  horaeb  and,  with  his'gvB,  away  be 
Hew,  iwift  like  the  wind. 
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The  bear  was  walUng  toltir  on,  aad  oflbred  to 
meddle  with  nobody,  till  Friday,  coming  pretty 
near,  calls  to  bim,  as  if  the  bear  conkl  under- 
stand himr  "  HariL  ye,  hark  ye,"  says  Friday, 
"  me  spealLee  wit  you."  We  followed  at  a  dis- 
j  tance;  for  now  being  come  down  to  the  Oas- 
I  coigne  side  of  the  mountains,  we  were  entered  a 
I  rast,  great  forest,  where  the  country  was  plain 
,  and  pretty  open,  though  many  treea  hi  it  scat- 
\]  tered  here  and  there. 

I       Friday,  who  had,  as  we  say,  the  heels  of  the 
I    bear,  came  up  with  him  quickly,  and  takes  up  a 
j    in^at  (tone  and  throws  at  him,  and  hit  him  Just 
I    on  the  bead,  but  did  him  no  more  harm  than  if 
.    be  had  thrown  it  against  a  wall ;  but  it  an- 
iwered  Friday's  end,  for  the  rogue  was  so  void 
of  fear  that  he  did  it  purely  to  make  the  bear 
follov  hint  and  show  us  some  la^gb,  as  he 
called  it. 
Ai  goon  as  the  bear  felt  the  stone  and  saw 
!  bin,  he  turns  about  and  comes  after  him,  taking 
deriliih  loog  strides,  and  shuffling  aloog  at  a 
■    straafe  rate,  so  as  he  would  put  a  horse  to  a 
*    middling  gallop.     Away  runs  Friday,  and  takes 
his  course  as  if  he  ran  towards  us  for  help,  so  we 
lU  resolved  to  fire  at  once  upon  the  bear  and 
delifer  my  man*  though  I  was  angry  at  him 
beartHy  for  bringing  the  bear  back  upon  us 
!:  when  he  was  going  about   his  own    business 
taother  way,  and  especially  I  was  angry  that  he 
bad  tnraed  the  bear  upon  us,  and  then  run 
'    awajr,  and  I  called  out,  **  You  dog,**  said  I,  "  is 
thia  your  making  us  laugh  ?    Come  away,  and 
take  your  horse,  that  we  may  shoot  the  crea- 
ture."   He  hears  me,  and  cries  out,  "  No  shoot, 
BO  ihooi;  stand  still,  you  get  much  laugh.**  And 
u  the  nimble  creature  ran  two  feet  for  the 
beait'k  one,  he  turned  on  a  sudden  on  one  side 
of  01,  and  seeing  a  great  oak  tree  fit  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  beckoned  us  to  follow,  and  doubling  his 
pace  he  gets  nimbly  up  the  tree,  laying  his  gun 
down  upon  the  grouud  at  about  fire  or  six  yards 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

The  bear  soon  came  to  the  tree,  and  we  fol- 
loved  at  a  distanoe ;  the  first  thing  he  did  he 
stopped  at  the  gun,  smelt  to  it,  but  let  it  lie,  and 
up  he  scrambles  Into  the  tree,  dimbing  like  a 
'  cat,  tboufb  so  nsonstrons  heavy.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  folly,  as  1  thought  it,  of  my  man,  and 
coold  not  for  my  Ulli  see  anything  to  laugh  at 
y<^^  tOl  seeing  the  bear  get  op  the  tree,  we  all 
'  rode  nearer  to  him. 

When  we  came  to  the  tree,  there  was  FHday 

got  out  to  the  small  of  a  laige  limb  of  the  tree, 

ud  the  bear  got  about  half  way  to  him.  As  soon 

as  the  bear  got  out  to  that  part  where  the  limb 

of  the  tree  was  weaker,  "  Ha,**  says  he  to  us, 

"  now  you  see  me  teachee  the  bear  dance  ;**  so 

'  be  falls  a-jumping  and  shaking  the  bough,  at 

fpblch  the  bear  began  to  totter,  but  stood  still, 

and  began  to  look  behind  him  to  see  how  he 

should  get  back;  then  indeed  we  did  laugh 

heartny.    But  FHday  had  not  done  with  him  by 

%  ?reat  deal ;  when  he  sees  him  stand  stOl,  he 

>  calls  out  to  him  agahi,  as  if  he  had  supposed  the 

,  ^ar  could  speak  English,  <*  What  1  you  come  no 

-  urther?    Pray  ^ou  come  farther."    So  he  left 

I  jumping  and  shaking  the  bough ;  and  the  bear, 

I  just  as  if  he  understood  what  he  laid,  did  oone 


a  little  farther ;  then  he  fell  a>jumping  again  and 
the  bear  stopped  again. 

We  thought  now  was  a  good  time  to  knock 
him  on  the  head,  and  called  to  Friday  to  stand 
still,  and  we  would  shoot  the  bear ;  but  be  cried 
out  eamestlT,  **  O  pray  1  O  pray  i  no  shoot ;  me 
shoot  by  and  then  ;'*  he  would  have  said  by  and 
bye.  Howe^r,  to  shorten  the  story,  Friday 
danced  so  much,  and  the  bear  stood  so  ticklish, 
that  we  had  laughing  enough  indeed,  but  still 
could  not  imagine  what  the  fellow  would  do,  for 
first  we  thought  he  depended  upon  shaking  the 
bear  ofli  and  we  found  the  bear  was  too  cunning 
for  that  too,  for  he  would  not  get  out  far  enough 
to  be  thrown  down,  but  clings  fast  with  his  great 
broad  claws  and  feet,  so  that  we  could  not  ima- 
gine what  would  be  the  end  of  it,  and  where  the 
jest  would  be  at  last* 

But  Friday  put  us  out  of  doubt  quickly,  for 
seeing  the  bear  cling  fast  to  the  bough,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  come  any  farther, 
**  Well,  well,"  said  Friday,  "  you  no  come  far- 
ther, me  go,  me  go ;  you  no  come  to  me,  me 
come  to  you  -,*'  and  upon  this  he  goes  out  to  the 
smallest  end  of  the  bough,  where  it  would  bend 
with  his  weight,  and  gently  lets  himself  down  by 
it,  sliding  down  the  bough  till  he  came  near 
enough  to  jump  down  on  bis  feet,  and  away  he 
ran  to  his  gun,  takes  it  up,  and  stands  still. 

*<  WelV*  said  I  to  him,  **  Friday,  what  will 
you  do  now  ?  Why  don*t  you  shoot  him  ?'* — **  No 
shoot,**  says  Friday,  "  no  yet;  me  shoot  now, me 
no  kill ;  me  stay,  give  you  one  more  laugh  ;**  and 
indeed  so  he  did,  as  you  will  see  presently ;  for 
when  the  bear  saw  his  enemy  gone,  he  comet 
back  firom  the  bough  where  he  stooc^  but  did  it 
mighty  leisurely,  looking  behind  him  every  step^ 
and  coming  backward  till  he  got  into  the  body 
of  the  tree,  then  with  the  same  hinder  end  fore* 
most  he  came  down  the  tree,  grasping  it  with 
his  claws,  and  moving  one  foot  at  a  time  very 
leisurely.  At  this  juncture,  and  just  before  he 
could  set  his  hind  feet  upon  the  ground,  Friday 
stepped  eloee  to  him,  cUpned  the  muzsle  of  liis 
pieoe  into  bis  ear,  and  snot  him  as  dead  as  a 
stone. 

Then  the  ro^ue  turned  about  to  see  if  we  did 
not  laugh,  and  when  he  saw  we  were  pleased  by 
our  look^  he  falls  »-laughing  himself  very  loucL 
*«  So  we  kill  bear  in  my  country,**  says  Friday. 
**  So  you  kill  them,'*  said  I ;  <*  why,  you  have  no 
guns.** — **  No,"  says  he,  **  no  gnns»  but  shoot 
great  nHich  long  arrow.** 

This  was,  indeed,  a  good  diversion  to  us ;  but 
we  were  still  in  a  wild  place,  and  our  guide  very 
much  hurt,  and  what  to  do  we  hardly  knew.  The 
howling  of  wolves  ran  much  in  my  head,  and 
indeed,  except  the  noise  I  once  heard  on  tbe 
shore  of  Africa,  of  which  I  have  said  something 
ahready,  I  never  heard  anything  that  filled  me 
with  so  much  horror. 

These  things,  and  the  approach  of  night,  called 
us  oflT,  or  else,  as  Friday  would  have  had  us,  we 
should  certainly  have  taken  the  skin  of  this 
monstrous  creature  off,  which  was  worth  saving ; 
but  we  bad  three  leagues  to  go,  and  our  guide 
hastened  us ;  so  we  left  him,  and  went  forward 
on  oitr  journey. 

The  ground  waa  still  eevertd  with  snow, 
though  not  so  deep  and  dangerous  ns  on  the 
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mountains ;  and  the  raveDoas  creatares,  as  we 
heard  afterwards,  were  come  down  into  the  forest 
and  plain  country,  pressed  by  hunger,  to  seek  for 
food,  and  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the 
villages,  where  they  surprised  the  country  peo- 
ple, killed  a  great  many  of  their  sheep  and  horses, 
and  some  people  too. 

We  had  one  dangerous  place  to  pass,  of  which 
our  guide  told  us,  If  there  were  any  more  wolves 
in  the  country,  we  should  find  them  there ;  and 
this  was  a  small  plain,  surrounded  with  woods  on 
every  side,  and  a  long  narrow  defile  or  lane» 
which  we  were  to  pass  to  get  through  the  wood, 
and  then  we  should  oome  to  the  villi^  where  we 
were  to  lodge. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when  we 
entered  the  first  wood,  and  a  little  after  sunset 
when  we  came  into  the  plain.  We  met  with 
nothing  in  the  first  wood,  except  that  In  a  little 
plain  within  the  wood,  which  was  not  above  two 
furlongs  over,  we  saw  five  great  wolves  cross  the 
road,  full  speed  one  after  another,  as  if  they  bad 
been  in  chase  of  some  prey,  and  had  it  in  view ; 
they  took  no  notice  of  us,  and  were  gone  and  out 
of  sight  in  a  few  moments. 

Upon  this  our  guide,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
wretched,  faint-hearted  fellow,  bade  us  keep  in  a 
ready  posture,  for  he  bdieved  there  were  more 
wolves  a-coming. 

We  kept  our  arms  ready,  and  our  eyes  about 
us,  but  we  saw  no  more  wolves  till  we  came 
through  that  wood,  which  was  near  half  a  league, 
and  entered  the  plam.  As  soon  as  we  came  into 
the  plain,  we  had  occasion  enough  to  look  about 
us.  The  first  object  we  met  with  was  a  dead 
horse,  that  is  to  say,  a  poor  horse  which  the 
wolves  had  killed,  and  at  least  a  dosen  of  them 
at  work,  we  could  not  say  eating  of  him,  but 
picking  of  his  bones  nther»  for  th^  had  eaten 
up  all  the  fiesh  before. 

We  did  not  think  fit  to  distarb  them  at  their 
feast,  neither  did  they  take  much  notice  of  us. 
Friday  would  have  let  fly  at  them,  but  I  would 
not  suffer  him  by  any  means,  for  I  fbund  we  were 
like  to  have  more  business  upon  our  hands  than 
we  were  aware  ofl  We  were  not  half  gone  over 
the  plain,  but  we  began  to  bear  the  wolves  howl 
in  the  woods  on  our  left  In  a  fHghtlUl  manner ; 
and  presently  alter  we  saw  akwut  a  hundred 
coming  on  directly  towards  us,  all  in  a  body,  and 
most  of  them  in  a  line,  as  regularly  as  an  army 
drawn  up  by  experienced  officers*  I  scarce  knew 
in  what  manner  to  receive  them,  but  found  to 
draw  ourselves  in  a  close  line  was  the  only  way ; 
so  we  formed  in  a  moment  But  that  we  might 
not  have  too  much  interval,  I  ordered  that  only 
every  other  man  should  fire,  and  that  the  others, 
who  had  not  fired,  should  stand  readv  to  give 
them  a  second  volley  Immediately,  If  they  con- 
tinued to  advanoe  upon  us ;  and  that  then  those 
who  had  fired  at  first  should  not  pretend  to  load 
their  fusils  again,  but  stand  ready,  with  everv 
one  a  pistol,  for  we  were  all  armed  with  a  fusil 
and  a  pair  of  pistols  each  man ;  so  we  were,  by 
this  method,  able  to  fire  six  volleys,  half  of  us  at 
a  time.  However,  at  present  we  bad  no  neces- 
sity, for  upon  firing  the  first  volley  the  enemy 
roaide  a  full  stop,  being  terrified  as  well  with  the 
noiie  as  with  the  fire.  Poor  of  them,  beinf  shot 
in  the  head,   dropped}   sevtral  ochen   wore 


I  wounded,  and  went  bleeding  of^  as  we  could  see 
by  the  snow.  1  found  they  stopped,  but  did  not 
immediately  retreat;  whereupon,  remembering 
that  I  had  been  told  that  the  fiercest  creatures 
were  terrified  at  the  voice  of  a  man,  I  caused  all 
our  company  to  halloo  as  loud  as  we  could,  and 
I  found  the  notion  not  altogether  mistaken,  for 
upon  our  shoot  they  began  to  retire  and  torn 
about ;  then  I  ordered  a  second  volley  to  be  fired 
in  their  rear,  which  put  them  to  the  gallop,  and 
away  they  went  to  the  woods. 

Tills  gave  us  leisure  to  charge  our  pieces  again, 
and  that  we  misht  lose  no  time,  we  kept  doing ; 
but  we  had  but  little  more  than  loaded  our  fusils, 
and  put  ourselves  into  a  readiness,  when  we  heard 
a  terrible  noise  in  the  same  wood  on  our  left,  only 
that  it  was  farther  onward  the  same  way  we  were 
to  go. 

The  night  was  coming  on,  and  the  night  began 
to  be  dusky,  which  made  it  the  worse  on  our  side ; 
but,  the  noise  increasing,  we  could  easily  perceive 
that  it  was  the  howling  and  veiling  of  those 
hellish  creatures ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  we  perceived 
two  or  three  troops  of  wolves  on  our  left,  one 
behhid  us,  and  one  in  our  tmaU  ■•  that  we 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  them ;  however, 
as  they  did  not  fall  upon  us,  we  kept  our  way 
forwaitl  as  fast  as  we  could  make  our  horses  go, 
which,  the  way  being  very  rough,  was  only  a 
good  large  trot ;  and  In  this  manner  we  only  came 
m  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  wood  through 
which  we  were  to  pass,  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
plain ;  but  we  were  greatly  surprised,  when, 
comiflj^  near  the  lane,  or  pass,  we  saw  a  confused 
number  of  wolves  standing  just  at  the  entranoe. 

On  a  sudden,  at  another  opening  of  the  wood, 
we  heard  the  noise  of  a  gun ;  and,  looking  that 
way,  out  rushed  a  horse,  with  a  saddle  and  a 
bridle  on  him,  flying  like  the  wind,  and  sixteen 
or  seventeen  wolves  after  him  ftill  speed :  indeed 
the  horse  had  the  heels  of  them ;  but  as  we 
suppose  that  he  could  not  hold  it  at  that  rate,  we 
doubted  not  but  they  would  get  up  with  him  at 
last  and  no  question  but  they  did. 

Here  we  had  a  most  horrible  sight ;  for,  riding  op 
to  the  entrance  where  the  horse  came  out,  we 
found  the  carcase  of  another  horse  and  of  two 
men  devoured  by  these  ravenous  creatures,  and 
of  one  the  man  was  no  doubt  the  same  whom  we 
heard  fire  a  gun,  for  there  lay  a  gunjnst  by  him 
fired  off;  but  as  to  the  man,  his  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  were  eaten  up. 

This  filled  us  with  horror,  and  we  knew  not 
what  course  to  take  ;  but  the  creatures  resolved 
us  soon,  for  they  gathered  us  about  pressently 
in  hopes  of  prey  and  I  verily  believe  there  were 
three  hundred  oi  them :  it  happened  very  much 
to  our  advantage,  that  at  the  entranoe  into  the 
wood,  hot  a  little  way  from  it,  there  lay  some 
large  timber  trees,  which  had  been  cut  down 
the  summer  before,  and  I  suppose  lay  there  for 
carriages  I  drew  my  little  troop  in  among  these 
trees,  and  placing  ourselves  In  a  line  t>ehind  one 
long  tree,  I  adviwd  them  all  to  aUght,  and  keep- 
ing that  tree  before  us  for  a  breast-work,  to 
stud  in  a  triangle,  or  three  fh>ntSa  inclosing  our 
horses  in  the  centre* 

We  did  so,  and  It  was  well  we  did,  for  never 
was  a  more  furious  charge  than  the  creatures 
made  upon  ns  In  this  place ;  they  came  on  us 
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with  a  growling  kind  of  a  noise,  and  mounted  the 
piece  of  timber  (which,  as  I  said,  was  our  breast- 
work) as  if  they  were  only  ruiiiing  upon  their 
prey;  and  this  fury  of  theirs,  it  seems,  was  prin- 
I  cipally  occasioned  by  their  seeing  our  horses 
behind  us,  w}iich  was  the  prey  they  aimed  at. 
I  ordered  our  men  to  fire  as  before,  every  man ; 
and  they  took  their  aim  so  sure,  that  indeed 
they  killed  several  of  the  wolves  at  the  first  | 
volley ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  to  keep  a  con- 
tinaal  firing,  for  they  came  on  like  devils,  those 
behind  pushing  on  those  before. 

When  we  had  fired  our  second  volley  of  fhsils, 
we  thought  they  stopped  a  little,  and  I  hoped 
they  would  have  gone  off,  but  it  was  but  a  mo- 
ment, for  others  came  forward  again ;  so  we  fired 
oar  volleys  of  pistols,  and  I  believe  in  these 
four  firings  we  killed  seventeen  or  eighteen  of 
them,  and  lamed  twice  as  many ;  yet  they  came 
on  again. 

I  was  loath  to  spend  our  last  shot  too  hastily; 
so  1  called  my  servant,  not  my  man  Friday,  for 
he  was  better  employed ;  for,  with  the  greatest 
deiterity  imaginable,  he  charged  my  fusil  and  his 
own  while  we  were  engaged ;  but,  as  I  said,  I 
called  my  other  man ;  and  giving  him  a  horn  of 
power,  I  bade  him  lay  a  train  all  along  the  piece 
of  timber,  and  let  it  be  a  large  train ;  he  did  so, 
and  bad  but  time  to  get  away,  when  the  wolves 
came  up  to  it,  and  some  were  got  up  upon  it ; 
when  I,  snapping  an  uncharged  pistol  close  to 
the  powder,  set  it  on  fire ;  and  those  that  were 
npon  the  timber  were  scorched  with  it,  and  six  or 
seven  of  them  fell,  or  rather  jumped  in  among 
08,  with  the  force  and  fright  of  the  fire.  We  dis- 
patched these  in  an  instant,  and  the  rest  were  so 
frighted  with  the  light,  which  the  night,  for  now 
it  was  very  near  dark,  made  more  terrible,-  that 
they  drew  back  a  little. 

Upon  which  I  ordered  our  last  pistols  to  be 
fired  off  in  one  volley,  and  after  that  we  gave  a 
shoat;  upon  this  the  wolves  turned  tail,  and  we 
sallied  immediately  upon  near  twenty  lame  ones, 
which  we  found  stnxggling  on  the  ground,  and 
fell  B-cutting  them  with  our  swords,  which  an- 
swered our  expectation,  for  the  cryhig  and  howl- 
ing they  made  were  better  understood  by  their 
fellows ;  so  they  fled  and  left  us. 

We  had,  first  and  last,  killed  about  three  score 
of  them;  and  had  it  been  day-light,  we  had 
killed  many  more.  The  field  of  battle  being  thus 
cleared,  we  made  forward  again,  for  we  had 
still  near  a  league  to  go ;  we  heard  the  ravenous 
creatures  howl  and  yell  in  the  woods  aa  we  went, 
several  times  ;  and  sometimes  we  fancied  we  saw 
some  of  them,  but  the  snow  dazzling  our  eyes 
we  were  not  certain ;  so  in  about  an  hour  more 
«e  came  to  the  town,  where  we  were  to  lodge, 
which  we  found  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  all  in 
arms;  for  it  seems  that  the  night  before  the 
wolves  and  some  bears  had  broken  into  that 
village,  and  put  them  in  a  terrible  fright ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  day, 
but  especially  in  the  night,  to  preserve  their  cat- 
tie,  and  indeed  their  people. 

The  next  morning  our  guide  was  so  ill,  and  his 
limbs  so  swelled  with  the  rankling  of  his  two 
wounds,  that  he  could  go  no  further ;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  take  a  new  guide  there,  and  go  to 
Thott.ouse^  where  we  found  a  warm  dunate,  a  > 


fruitful,  pleasant  country,  and  no  snow,  no  wolvo?, 
or  anything  like  them ;  but  when  we  told  our 
story  at  Thoulouse,  they  told  us  it  was  nothing 
but  what  was  ordinary  in  the  great  forest  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  especially  when  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground;  but  they  inquired 
much  what  kind  of  a  guide  we  had  gotten,  that 
would  venture  to  bring  us  that  way  in  such  a 
severe  season,  and  told  us  it  was  very  much  we 
were  not  all  devoured.  When  we  told  them  bow 
we  placed  ourselves  and  the  horses  in  the  middle, 
they  blamed  us  exceedbigly,  and  told  us  it  was 
fifty  to  one  but  we  had  been  all  destroyed ;  for  it 
was  the  sight  of  the  horses  that  made  the  wolves 
so  ftirious,  seeing  their  prey,  and  that  at  other 
times  they  are  really  afraid  of  a  gun  ;  but  they 
being  excessive  hungry,  and  raging  on  that  ac- 
count, the  eagerness  to  come  at  the  horses  had 
made  them  senseless  of  danger ;  and  that  if  we 
had  not  by  the  continued  fire,  and  at  last  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  train  of  powder,  mastered  them, 
it  had  been  great  odds  but  that  we  had  been  torn 
to  pieces ;  whereas,  had  we  been  content  to  have 
sat  still  on  horseback,  and  fired  as  horsemen,  they 
would  not  have  taken  the  bones  so  much  for 
their  own,  when  men  were  on  their  backs,  ai 
otherwise ;  and  withal  they  told  us,  that  at  last, 
if  we  bad  stood  altogether,  and  left  our  horses, 
they  would  have  been  so  eager  to  have  devoured 
them,  that  we  might  have  come  off  safe,  espe- 
daily  having  our  fire-arms  in  our  handi%  and 
being  so  many  in  number. 

For  my  part,  I  was  never  so  sensible  of  danger 
in  my  life ;  for  seeing  above  three  hundred  devils 
come  roaring  and  open-mouthed  to  devour  us, 
and  having  nothing  to  shelter  us  or  retreat  to, 
I  gave  myself  over  for  lost ;  and  as  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  care  to  cross  those  mountabis 
again ;  I  think  I  would  much  rather  go  a  thou- 
sand leagues  by  sea,  though  I  were  sure  to  meet 
with  a  storm  once  a  week. 

1  have  nothing  uncommon  to  take  notice  of  in 
my  passage  through  France ;  nothing  bat  what 
other  travellers  have  given  an  account  of  with 
much  more  advantage  than  I  can.  I  travelled 
from  Thoulouse  to  Paris,  and  without  any  con- 
siderable stay  came  to  Calais,  and  landed  safe  at 
Dover  the  fourteenth  of  January,  after  having 
had  a  severe  cold  season  to  travel  in. 

I  was  now  come  to  the  centre  of  my  travels, 
and  had  in  a  little  time  all  my  new  discovered 
estate  safe  about  me,  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  I 
brought  with  me,  having  been  very  currently  paid. 

My  principal  guide  and  privy  oounseller  was 
my  good  ancient  widow,  who,  in  gratitude  for  the 
money  I  had  sent  her,  thought  no  pains  too 
much,  or  care  too  great,  to  employ  for  me ;  and 
I  trusted  her  so  entirely  with  everything,  that  I 
was  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  security  of  my 
effects ;  and  indeed  I  was  very  happy  from  my 
beginning,  and  now  to  the  end,  in  the  unspotted 
integrity  of  this  good  gentlewoman. 

And  now  I  began  to  think  of  leaving  my  effects 
with  this  woman,  and  setting  out  for  Lisbon,  and 
so  to  the  Brazils ;  but  now  another  scruple  came 
in  the  way,  and  that  was  religion  ;  for  as  I  had 
entertained  some  doubts  about  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, even  while  I  was  abroad,  especially  in  my 
state  of  solitude,  so  I  knew  there  was  no  going 
to  tbe  Brazils  for  me,  much  less  going  to  settle 
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there,  onleit  I  reioWed  to  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  without  any  reserve;  except, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  resolved  to  be  a  sacrifice  to 
my  principles,  be  a  martyr  for  religion,  and  die  in 
the  Inquisition :  so  I  resolved  to  stay  at  home, 
and,  if  I  could  find  means  for  it^  to  dispose  of  my 
plantation. 

To  this  purpose  I  wrote  to  my  old  friend  at 
Lisbon,  who  in  return  gave  me  notice  that  he 
ooaM  easily  dispose  of  it  there ;  but  that  it  I 
thdught  fit  to  give  him  leave  to  offer  it  in  my 
name  to  the  two  merchants,  the  survivors  of  my 
trustees  who  lived  in  the  Brazils,  who  mn^t  fully 
understand  the  value  of  it,  who  lived  just  upon 
the  spot,  and  who  I  knew  to  be  very  rich,  so  that 
he  believed  they  would  be  fond  of  buying  it,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  I  should  malte  4,000  or  5,000 
pieces  of  eight  the  more  of  it 

Accordingly  I  agreed,  gave  him  orders  to  ofifer 
it  to  them,  and  he  did  so  {  and  in  about  eight 
months  more,  the  ship  being  then  returned,  be 
sent  me  an  account  tliat  they  had  accepted  the 
oflfer,  and  had  remitted  33,000  piecetf  of  eight  to 
a  correspondent  of  theirs  at  Lisbon  to  pay  for  it. 

In  return,  I  signed  the  instrument  of  sale  in 
the  form  which  they  sent  from  Lisbon,  and  sent 
it  to  my  old  man,  who  sent  me  the  bills  of  et- 
change  for  32,800  pieces  of  eight  for  the  estate ; 
reserving  the  payment  of  100  moidbres  a  year  to 
him  (the  old  man)  during  his  life,  and  50  moi- 
dores  afterwards  to  his  son  for  his  life,  which  I 
had  promised  them,  and  which  the  plantation 
was  to  make  good  as  a  rent  charge.  And  thus 
1  have  given  the  first  part  of  a  life  of  fortune  and 
adventure,  a  life  of  Providence*s  chequcr-work, 
and  of  a  variety  which  the  world  will  seldom  be 
able  to  show  the  like  of:  beginbing  foolishly,  but 
dosing  much  more  happily  than  any  part  of  it 
ever  gave  me  leave  so  much  as  to  hope  for. 

Any  one  wouid  think  that  in  this  state  of  com- 
plicated  good  fortune,  I  was  past  running  any 
more  hasards,  and  so  Indeed  I  had  been  if  other 
dreumstances  had  concurred ;  but  I  was  inured 
to  a  wandering  life,  had  no  fkmily,  nor  many  re- 
lations;  nor,  however  rich,  had  I  contracted 
much  acquaintance  ;  and  though  1  had  sold  my 
estate  in  the  Brasils,  yet  I  could  not  keep  that 
country  out  of  my  bead,  and  had  a  great  mind  to 
be  upon  the  wing  again ;  especially  I  could  not 
resist  the  strong  inclination  I  had  to  see  my 
Island,  and  to  know  if  the  poor  Spaniards  were  in 
being  there,  and  how  the  rogues  I  left  there  had 
used  them. 

My  true  IHend  the  widow  earnestly  diteuaded 
me  fVom  it,  and  so  fer  {prevailed  with  me,  that 
almost  Ibr  seven  years  she  prevented  my  running 
abroad ;  during  which  time  I  took  mv  two  ne- 
phews, the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers,  into 
my  care.  Tlie  eldest  having  something  of  his 
own,  I  bred  up  as  a  gentleman,  and  gave  him  a 
settlement  of  some  addition  to  his  estate  after  my 
decease ;  the  other  I  put  out  to  a  captain  of  a 
ship ;  and  after  five  years,  finding  him  a  ft^nsible, 
bold,  enterprising  young  fellow,  I  put  him  into  a 
good  ship,  and  sent  him  to  tea ;  and  this  young 
fellow  afterwards  dwew  me  in,  as  old  as  I  wai^  to 
farther  adventures  myselt 
it  tiM  mM&tiue  I  iHpart  lettled  myietf 


here ;  for,  first  of  all,  I  married,  and  that  not 
either  to  my  disadvantage  or  dissatisfaction,  and 
had  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter ; 
but  my  wife  dying,  and  my  nephew  coming  home 
with  good  success  from  a  voyage  to  Spain,  my 
inclination  to  go  abroad  and  bis  importunity 
prevailed,  and  eng^edjne  to  go  in  his  ship  as  a 


Thisi 


in 


private  trader  to  the  Bast  I] 
the  year.1694. 

In  this  voyage  I  visited  my  new  colony  in  the 
island,  saw  my  successors  the  Spaniards,  had  the 
whole  story  of  their  lives,  and  of  the  villains  I 
left  there ;  how  at  first  they  insulted  the  poor 
Spaniards,  how  they  afterwards  agreed,  disagreed, 
united,  separated,  and  how  at  last  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  use  violence  with  them;  how 
they  were  subjected  to  the  Spaniards;  how 
honestly  the  Spaniards  used  them ;  a  history,  if 
it  were  entered  into,  as  M\  of  variety  and  won- 
derful acddents  as  my  own  part ;  particularly 
also  as  to  their  battles  With  the  Caribbeans,  who 
landed  several  times  upon  the  island,  and  as  to 
the  improvement  they  made  upon  the  island 
itself;  and  how  five  of  them  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  main  land,  and  brought  away  eleven 
men  and  five  women  prisoners ;  by  which,  at  my 
coming,  1  found  about  twenty  young  children  on 
the  island. 

Here  I  stayed  about  twenty  days ;  left  them 
supplies  of  all  necessary  things,  and  particularly 
of  arms,  powder,  shot,  clothes,  tools,  and  two 
workmen,  which  I  brought  from  England  with 
me,  viz.  a  carpenter  and  a  smith. 

Besides  this,  I  shared  the  land  into  parts  with 
them,  reserved  to  myself  tlie  property  of  the 
whole,  but  save  them  such  parts  respectively  as 
thev  agreed  on;  and,  having  settled  all  things 
with  them,  and  engaged  them  not  to  leave  the 
place,  I  left  them  there. 

FVom  thence  I  touched  at  the  BrazQs,  fVom 
whence  I  sent  a  bark,  which  I  bought  there, 
with  more  people,  to  the  island ;  and  in  it,  be- 
sides other  supplies,  I  sent  seven  women,  being 
such  as  I  found  proper  for  service,  or  for  wives 
to  such  as  would  take  them.  As  to  the  English- 
men,  I  promised  them  to  send  them  some  women 
fh>m  England,  with  a  good  cargo  of  necessaries, 
if  they  would  apply  themselves  to  planting, 
which  I  afterwards  could  not  perform.  The  fol- 
lows proved  very  honest  and  diligent  after  they 
were  mastered,  and  had  their  properties  set  apart 
for  them.  I  setit  them  also  from  the  Brazils  five 
cows,  three  of  them  being  big  with  calf,  some 
sheep,  and  some  hogs,  which,  when  I  came  again, 
were  considerably  increased. 

But  all  these  things,  with  an  account  how  300 
Caribbees  came  and  invaded  them,  and  ruined 
their  plantations,  and  how  they  fought  with  that 
whole  number  twice,  and  were  at  first  defeated 
and  one  of  them  killed ;  but  at  last  a  storm  de- 
stroying their  enemies*  canoes,  they  famished  or 
destroyed  almost  all  the  rest,  and  renewed  and 
recovered  the  possession  of  their  plantation,  and 
still  lived  upon  the  island;— all  these  things, 
with  some  very  surprising  fnddents  in  some  new 
adventures  of  my  own  for  ten  years  more,  I 
may,  perhat)%  give  a  ferther  account  tt  here. 
after. 


I. 


END  OP  THE  FIRST  FAET. 
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'  Thb  inocess  the  former  part  of  this  work  baa 
met  with  in  the  world,  has  yet  been  no  other  than 
,  is  ael[Dowledged  to  be  due  to  the  anrpriiing  va- 
riety of  the  subject  and  to  the  agreeable  manner 
of  the  performance. 
All  the  endeavours  of  envious  people  to  re- 
I  proach  it  with  being  a  romance,  to  search  it  for 
'  erron  in  geography,  inconsistency  in  the  relation, 
'  Bod  contradictions  in  the  fact,  have  proved  abor- 
:  tiTe,  snd  as  impotent  as  malicious. 

The  just  application  of  every  incident,  the  re- 
ligions and  useful  inferences  drawn  from  every 
.  pvtf  are  so  many  testimonies  to  the  good  design 
of  making  it  public,  and  must  legitimate  all  the 
part  that  may  be  called  invention  or  parable  in 
thertory. 

The  second  part,  if  the  editor's  opinion  may 
pass,  is  (contrary  to  the  usage  of  second  parts) 
everyway  aa  entertaining  as  the  first,  contains  as 
I  strange  and  surprising  incidents,  and  as  great  a 
I  variety  of  them ;  nor  is  the  application  less  se- 
rioos  and  suitable,  and  doubtless  will,  to  the  sober 
>s  well  as  in^nious  reader,  be  every  way  as  pro- 
fitable and  diverting;  and  this  makes  the  abndg* 


ing  this  work  as  scandalous  as  it  is  knavish  and 
ridieulons,  seeing,  while  to  shorten  the  book  that 
they  may  seem  to  reduce  the  value,  they  strip  it 
of  all  those  reflections,  aa  well  religious  as  moral, 
which  are  not  only  the  greatest  l^auties  of  the 
work,  but  are  calculated  for  the  infinite  advan- 
iage  of  the  reader. 

T  By  this  they  leave  the  work  naked  of  its 
brightest  ornamenta ;  and  if  they  would  at  the 
same  time  pretend  that  the  author  has  supplied 
the  story  out  of  his  invention,  they  take  from  it 
the  improvement  which  alone  recommends  that 
invention  to  wise  and  good  men. 

The  injury  these  men  do  the  proprietor  of  thia 
work  is  a  practice  all  honest  men  abhor,  and  he 
believes  he  may  challenge  them  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  robbing  on  the  highway, 
or  breaking  open  a  house. 

If  they  cannot  show  any  difference  in  the 
crime  they  will  find  it  hard  to  show  why  there 
should  be  any  difference  in  the  punishment ;  and 
he  will  answer  for  it  that  nothing  shall  be  want- 
hig  on  hia  part  to  do  them  justice. 
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That  homely  proverb  i]«ed  on  lo  many  oooaiioos 
in  England,  vis.,  that  what  if  bred  in  the  bone 
will  not  go  out  of  the  fleih,  wa$  never  more 
verified  than  in  the  story  of  my  life.  Any  one 
would  think  that  after  thirty-five  years'  affliction, 
and  a  variety  of  unhappy  drcamfttanoes,  which 
few  men,  if  ^y,  ever  went  through  before,  and 
after  near  seven  years  of  peace  and  eiyoymcpt  in 
the  fulness  of  all  things ;  grown  old,  and  when, 
if  ever,  it  might  be  allowed  me  to  have  had  ex- 
perience  of  every  state  of  middle  life,  and  to 
know  which  was  most  adapted  to  make  a  man 
completely  happy  s  I  say  after  all  this,  any  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  native  propensity 
to  rambling,  which  I  gave  an  account  of  in  my 
first  setting  out  into  the  world  to  have  been  so 
predominant  in  my  thoughts,  should  be  worn 
oat,  the  volatile  part  be  fully  evacuated,  or  at 
least  condensed,  and  I  might  at  sixty-one  years 
of  age  have  been  a  little  inclined  to  stay  at  home, 
and  have  done  venturing  life  and  fortune  any 
more. 

Nay,  fiurther,  the  common  motive  of  foreign 
adventures  was  taken  away  in  me,  for  I  had  no 
fortune  to  make,  I  bad  nothing  to  seek ;  if  I  had 
gained  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  had  been  no 
richer,  for  I  had  already  sufficient  for  me,  and 
for  those  I  had  to  leave  it  to,  and  that  I  had  was 
visibly  Increasing,  for  having  no  great  family,  I 
could  not  spend  the  income  of  what  I  had  unless 
I  would  set  up  for  an  expensive  way  of  living, 
such  as  a  great  family,  servants,  equipage,  gaiety, 
and  the  like,  which  were  things  I  had  no  notion 
of,  or  inclination  to ;  so  that  I  had  nothing  indeed 
to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  fully  enjoy  what  I  had 
got,  and  see  it  increase  daily  upon  my  hands. 

Yet  all  these  things  had  no  effect  upon  me,  or 
at  least  not  enough  to  resist  the  strong  inclina- 
tion I  had  to  go  abroad  again,  which  hung  about 
me  like  a  chronical  distemper ;  particularly  the 
desire  of  seeing  my  new  plantation  in  the  idand, 
and  the  colony  I  left  there,  run  in  my  bead 
continually.  I  dreamed  of  it  all  night,  and  my 
imagination  run  upon  it  all  day ;  it  was  upper- 
most in  all  my  thoughts,  and  my  fancy  worked 
so  steadOv  and  strongly  upon  it  that  I  talked  of 
it  in  my  sleep ;  in  short,  nothing  could  remove  it 
<  out  of  my  mind,  it  even  broke  so  violently  into 
all  my  discourses  that  it  made  my  conversation 
tiresome,  for  I  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  all  my 


disoottrse  run  into  it,  won  to  Impertinsnofl,  and 
I  saw  it  myself. 

I  have  often  heard  parsons  of  good  judgment 
say,  that  all  the  stir  people  make  in  the  world 
about  ghosts  and  apparitions  is  owing  to  the 
strength  of  imagination,  and  the  powerftd  opera- 
tion of  fancy  in  thehr  minds ;  that  there  is  no 
such  a  tUng  as  a  spirit  appearing,  or  a  ghost 
walking,  and  the  like ;  that  people's  poring  af. 
fectionately  upon  the  past  eonvorsation  of  their 
deceased  friends  to  realises  it  to  them,  that  they 
are  cap^le  of  fancying  upon  some  extraordinary 
drcumstances  that  they  see  them,  talk  to  them, 
and  are  answered  by  them,  when,  in  truth,  there 
is  notliing  but  shadow  and  vapour  in  the  thing, 
and  they  really  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

For  my  part,  I  know  not  to  this  hour  whether 
there  are  any  such  things  as  real  apparitions, 
spectres,  or  walking  of  people  after  they  are 
dead,  or  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  stories 
they  tell  us  of  that  kind,  more  than  the  product 
of  vapours,  sick  minds,  and  wandering  mndes ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  my  imagination  worked  up 
to  such  a  height,  and  brought  me  into  such  ex- 
cess of  vapours,  or  what  else  I  may  call  it,  that 
I  actually  supposed  myself  oftentimes  upon  the 
spot  at  my  old  castle  behind  the  trees,  saw  my 
old  Spaniard,  Friday's  father,  and  the  reprobate 
sailors  whom  I  left  upon  the  island ;  nay,  I  fan- 
cied I  talked  with  them,  and  looked  at  them  so 
steadily,  though  I  was  broad  awake,  as  at  persons 
just  before  me  ;  and  this  I  did  till  I  often  fright* 
ened  myself  with  the  images  my  foncy  repre- 
sented to  me ;  one  time  in  my  sleep  I  had  the 
viUany  of  the  three  pirate  sailors  so  livelv  related 
to  me  by  the  first  Spaniard  and  Friday's  father, 
that  it  was  surprising ;  they  told  me  how  they 
barbarously  attempted  to  murder  all  the  Spa- 
n lards,  and  that  they  set  fire  to  the  provfsfons 
they  had  laid  up,  on  purpose  to  distress  and 
starve  them,  things  that  I  had  never  heard  of, 
and  that  were  yet  all  of  them  true  hi  fact ;  but 
it  was  so  warm  in  my  imagination,  and  so  realised 
to  me,  that  to  the  hour  fsaw  them  I  could  not 
be  persuaded  but  that  it  was,  or  would  be  true  ; 
also  bow  I  resented  it  wh^  the  Spaniard  com- 
plained to  me,  and  how  I  brought  them  to  jus- 
tice, tried  them  before  me,  and  ordered  them  all 
three  to  be  hanged ;  what  there  really  was  in 
this,  shall  be  seen  in  its  place;  for  however  I 
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came  to  form  luch  things  in  my  dream,  and  what 
lecret  convene  of  spirits  injected  it,  yet  there 
was,  I  say,  very  much  of  it  trae.  I  own  that 
this  dream  had  nothing  literally  and  specifically 
true ;  but  the  general  part  was  so  true,  the  base 
and  viDanous  l^haviour  of  these  three  hardened 
rogues  was  such,  and  had  been  so  much  worse 
than  all  I  can  describe,  that  the  dream  had  too 
much  similitude  of  the  fact ;  and  as  I  .would 
afterwards  have  punished  them  severely,  so  if  I 
hod  hanged  them  all,  I  had  been  much  in  the 
right,  and  should  have  been  justifiable  both  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  In  this  kind  of 
temper  I  had  lived  some  years ;  I  had  no  enjoy, 
ment  of  my  life,  no  pleasant  hours,  no  agreeable 
diversion  but  what  had  something  or  other  of 
this  in  it,  lo  that  my  wife,  who  saw  my  mind  so 
wholly  bent  upon  it,  told  me  very  seriously  one 
night,  that  she  believed  there  vas  some  secret 
powerful  impidse  of  Providence  upon  me,  which 
had  determined  me  to  go  thither  again,  and  that 
she  found  nothing  hindered  mv  going  but  my 
being  engaged  to  a  wife  and  chudren.  ShcTtold 
me,  that  it  was  true  she  could  not  think  of  part- 
ing with  me ;  but  as  she  was  assured  that,  if  she 
was  dead,  it  would  be  the  first  thing  I  would,  do, 
so,  as  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  thing  was  deters 
mined  above,  she  would  not  be  the  only  obatruc- 
tion ;  for  if  I  thought  fit,  and  resolved  to  go  — 
here  she  found  me  very  intent  upon  her  words, 
and  that  I  looked  very  earnestly  at  her ;  so  that 
it  a  little  disordered  her,  and  she  stopped.  I 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  on,  and  say  out 
what  she  was  going  to  say  ?  But  I  perceived  her 
heart  was  too-  full,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes.  '*  Speak  out,  my  dear,"  said  I ;  '*  are  you 
williag  I  shoukl  go  ?*—>**  No,"  says  she,  very  af- 
fectionately, *M  am  far  from  willing;  but  if  you 
are  resolved  to  ffo,**  says  she,  "and  rather  than 
I  wiU  be  the  only  hindrance,  I  will  go  with  you  ; 
for  though  I  think  it  a  preposterous  thing  for  one 
of  your  years,  and  in  your  condition,  yet  if  it 
must  be,"  said  she  again,  weeping,  *'  I  won*t  leave 
you ;  for  if  it  be  of  heaven,  you  must  do  it ; 
there  is  no  resisting  it ;  and  if  heaven  makes  it 
your  duty  to  go,  he  will  also  make  it  mine  to  go 
with  yon,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  me,  that  I  may 
not  obstruct  it." 

This  affectionate  behaviour  of  my  wife  brought 
me  a  little  out  of  the  vapours,  and  I  began  to 
consider  what  I  was  doing;  I  corrected  mv 
wandering  fancy,  and  began  to  argue  with  mysen 
sedately  what  business  I  had,  after  threescore 
years,  and  after  such  a  Itfe  of  Jedious  sufferings 
and  disasters,  and  closed  in  so  happy  and  easy  a 
manner,  I  say,  what  business  had  1  to  rush  into 
new  hasards,  and  put  myself  upon  adventures  fit 
only  for  youth  and  poverty  to  run  into  ? 

with  those  thoughts  I  considered  my  new  en^ 
gagement ;  that  I  had  a  wife,  one  child  bom,  and 
my  wife  then  great  with  child  of  another;  that  I 
had  all  the  world  could  give  me,  and  had  no 
need  to  seek  hazards  for  gain ;  that  I  was  de- 
clining in  years,  and  ought  to  think  rather  of 
leaving  what  I  had  gained  than  of  seeking  to 
increase  it;  that  as  to  what  my  wife  had  said  of 
its  being  an  impulse  from  heaven,  and  that  it 
should  be  my  duty  to  go,  I  had  no  notion  of  thai; 
so,  after  many  of  these  cogitations,  I  struggled 


with  the  power  of  my  imagination,  reasoned  my- 
self out  of  it,  as  I  believe  people  may  always  do 
in  like  cases  if  they  will ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  con- 
quered it,  composed  myself  with  such  arguments 
as  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  and  which  my  pre- 
sent condition  furnished  me  plentifully  with; 
and  particularly,  as  the  most  effectual  method,  I 
resolved  to  divert  mvself  with  other  things,  and 
to  engage  in  'some  business  that  might  effectu- 
ally tie  me  up  from  any  more  excursions  of  this 
kind,  for  I  found  the  thing  return  upon  me 
chiefly  when  I  was  idle,  had  nothing  to  do,  or 
anything  of  moment  immediately  before  me« 

To  this  purpose  I  bought  a  little  farm  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  and  resolved  to  remove  my- 
self thither.  I  had  a  little  convenient  house  upon 
it,  and  the  land  about  it  I  found  was  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  that  it  was  many  ways 
suited  to  my  inclination,  which  delighted  in  cul- 
tivating, managing,  planting,  and  improving  of 
land,  and  particularly,  being  an  inland  country, 
I  was  removed  from  conversing  among  ships, 
sailors,  and  things  relating  to  the  remote  part 
of  the  world. 

In  a  word,.  I  went  down  to  my  farm,  settled 
my  family,  bought  me  ploughs,  harrows,  a  cart, 
waggon,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and,  setting  seri- 
ously to  work,  became  in  one  half  y^ar  a  mere 
country  gentleman ;  my  thoughts  were  entirely 
taken  up  in  managing  my  servants,  cultivating 
the  ground,  enclosing,  planting,  &c.,  and  I  lived, 
as  I  thought,  the  most  agreeable  life  that  nature 
was  capable  of  directing,  or  that  a  man  always 
bred  to  misfortunes  was  capable  of  being  re- 
treated to. 

I  formed  upon  my  own  land,  I  had  no  rent  to 
pay,  was  limited  by  no  articles ;  I  could  puU  up 
or  cut  down  as  I  pleased ;  what  I  planted  was 
for  myself,  and  what  I  improved  was  for  my  fo- 
mily ;  and  having  thus  left  off  the  thoughts  of 
wandering,  I  had  not  the  least  discomfort  in  any 
part  of  my  life  as  to  this  world.  Now  I  thought, 
indeed,  that  I  enjoyed  the  middle  state  of  life 
which  my  father  so  earnestly  recommended  to 
me,  a  kind  of  heavenly  life,  something,  like  what 
is  descril>ed  by  the  poet  upon  the  subject  of  a 
country  life. 

**  Free  ftom  vices,  firee  from  caie, 
Ag«  has  no  pains,  and  yonth  no  snars." 

But  m  the  middle  of  all  this  felicity  one  blow 
from  unforeseen  Providence  unhinged  me  at  once, 
and  not  onlv  made  a  breach  upon  me,  inevitable 
and  incurable,  but  drove  me,  by  its  consequence, 
upon  a  deep  relapse  into  the  wandering  disposi- 
tion, which,  as  I  may  say,  being  bom  in  my  very 
blood,  soon  recovered  its  hold  of  me,  and,  like 
the  retums  of  a  violent  distemper,  came  on  with 
an  irresistible  force  upon  me,  so  that  nothing 
could  make  any  more  impression  upon  me.  This 
blow  was  the  loss  of  my  wife. 

It  is  not  my  business  here  to  write  an  elegy 
upon  my  vrife,  to  give  a  character  of  her  parti- 
cuiar  vutues,  and  make  my  court  to  the  sex  by 
the  flattery  of  a  funeral  sermon.  She  was,  in  a 
few  words,  the  stay  of  all  my  affairs,  the  centre 
of  all  my  enterprizes,  the  engine  that,  by  her 
prudence,  seduced  me  to  that  happy  compass  I 
was  in  from  the  most  extravagant  and  ruinous 
project  that  fluttered  in  my  head  as  above,  and 
did  more  to  guide  my  rambling  genius  than  a 
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mother's  tean,  a  father*i  instructions,  «  frtend*s 
counsel,  or  all  my  own  reasoning  powers  ooold 
do.  I  was  happy  in  listoniog  to  her  tears,  and 
in  being  moved  by  her  entreiOies,  and  to  the  last 
degree  desolate  and  dislocated  in  the  world  by 
the  loss  of  her. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  world  looked  awk- 
wardly round  me,  I  was  as  much  «  stranger  in 
it,  in  my  thoughts,  as  I  was  in  the  Brasils  when 
1  went  first  on  shore  there,  and  as  muoh  alone, 
except  as  to  the  assistance  of  servants,  as  I  was 
I  in  my  island.  I  knew  neither  what  to  do,  or 
what  not  to  da  I  saw  the  world  4)nsy  round 
me,  one  part  labouring  kr  bread,  and  the  other 
part  squandering  in  vOe  excesses  or  empty  pies- 
snres,  equally  miserable,  because  the  end  they 
proposed  still  fled  IWnn  them;  for  the  men  of 
j  pteasure  every  day  surfeited  of  their  vice,  and 
hesped  up  work  for  sorrow  and  repentance,  and 
the  men  of  labour  spent  their  strength  in  daily 
itrnggilngs  for  breath  to  maintain  the  vit^ 
strength  they  laboured  with,  so  living  in  a  daily 
circulation  of  sorrow,  living  but  to  work,  and 
working  but  to  live,  as  if  daily  bread  were  the 
only  end  of  a  wearisome  life,  and  a  wearisome 
life  the  only  occasion  of  daOy  bread. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  life  I  lived  in  my 
kingdom,  the  island,  where  I  suffered  no  more 
com  to  grow  because  I  did  not  want  it,  and  bred 
DO  more  goats  because  I  liad  no  more  use  for 
li  them ;  where  the  money  lay  in  the  drawer  till 
,  it  grew  mildewed,  and  had  scarce  the  fevonr  to 
i|  be  looked  upon  in  twenty  years. 
I  All  these  things,  had  I  improved  them  as  I 
i  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  reason  and  religion 
I  had  dictated  to  me,  would  have  taught  me  to 
<l  warch  ferther  than  human  enjoymenU  for  a  full 
I  felicity,  and  that  there  was  something  which  oer* 

I  tainly  was  the  reason  and  end  of  life  superior  to 
,;  an  these  things,  and  which  was  either  to  be 

possessed,  or  at  least  hoped  for,  on  this  side  the 

gnre. 

i  Bat  my  sage  counsellor  was  gone,  I  was  like  a 
;|  ship  without  a  pilot,  that  could  only  run  before 
,1  the  wind ;  my  thoughts  ran  all  away  again  into 

II  the  old  affair,  my  head  was  quite  turned  with 
Ij  the  whimsies  of  foreign  adventures,  and  all  the 

plessing,  innocent  amusements  of  my  ferm  and 
I  my  garden,  my  cattle  and  my  femily,  which  be- 
I  fore  eolUrely  possessed  me,  were  nothing  to  me, 
had  no  relish,  and  were  like  music  to  one  that 
has  DO  ear,  or  food  to  one  that  has  no  taste.  In 
a  word,  I  resolved  to  leave  off  house-keeping,  let 
my  farm,  and  return  to  London,  and  in  a  few 
months  after  I  did  so. 

When  I  came  to  London  i  was  stfll  as  uneasy 
as  before,  I  had  no  relish  to  the  place,  no  em- 
ployment in  it,  nothing  to  do  but  to  saunter 
aboQt  like  an  idle  person,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  he  is  perfectly  useless  in  God's  creation, 
and  it  is  not  one  ferthing  matter  to  the  rest  of 
his  kind  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive.  This 
also  was  the  thing  which  of  all  circumstances 
of  life  was  the  most  my  aversion,  who  had  been 
all  my  days  used  to  an  active  life ;  and  I  would 
often  say  to  myself  a  state  of  Idleness  is  the 
very  dregs  of  life,  and  indeed  I  thought  I  was 
moch  more  suitably  employed  when  I  was 
twenty-six  days  making  me  a  deal  board. 
It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1688 


when  my  nephew,  whom,  as  I  have  observed  be- 
ibre,  I  hiad  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  had  made 
him  commander  of  a  ship  was  come  home  from 
a  short  voyage  to  Bilboa,  being  the  first  be  had 
made ;  be  oame  to  me,  and  told  me  that  some 
merchants  of  his  acquaintance  had  been  pro- 
posing to  him  to  go  a  voyage  for  them  to  the 
East  Indies  and  to  China  as  private  traders. 
**  And  now,  uncle,"  s^s  he^  "  if  you  will  go  to 
sea  with  me.  111  engage  to  land  you  upon  your 
old  habitation  in  the  Island,  for  we  are  to  touch 
at  the  BraxUs." 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  demonstration  of  a 
Aiture  state,  and  of  the  existence  of  an  invisible 
world,  than  the  ooncurrence  of  second  causes 
with  the  ideas  of  things  which  we  form  in  oar 
minds,  perfectly  reserv^,  and  not  communicated 
to  any  in  the  world. 

My  nephew  knew  nothing  how  far  my  distem- 
per of  wandering  was  returned  upon  me,  and  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  in  bis  thoughts  to 
say,  when  that  very  morning  before  he  came  to 
me  I  had,  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion  of  thought, 
and  revolving  every  part  of  my  circumstances  in 
my  mind,  come  to  this  resolution,  viz.,  that  I 
would  go  to  Lisbon  and  consult  with  my  old 
sea  captain ;  and  so,  if  it  was  rational  and  prac- 
ticable,  I  would  go  and  see  the  Island  again, 
and  see  what  was  become  of  my  people  there. 
I  had  pleased  myself  also  with  the  thoughts  of 
peopling  the  placci  and  carrying  inhabitants 
from  hence,  getting  a  patent  for  the  possession, 
and  I  know  not  what ;  when,  in  the  middle  of 
all  this,  in  oomes  my  nephew,  as  I  have  said, 
with  his  pr^'ect  of  carrying  me  thither  in  bis 
way  to  the  East  Indies. 

I  paused  awhile  at  his  words,  and  looking 
steadily  at  him,  **  What  devil,**  said  I,  "sent  vou 
of  this  unluck V  errand  ?**  My  nephew  startled, 
as  if  he  had  been  firightened  at  first ;  but  per- 
ceiving I  was  not  much  displeased  wiUi  the  pro- 
posal, he  recovered  himself.  *'  I  hope  it  may  not 
be  an  unlucky  prooosal,  sir,"  says  be;  **  I  dare 
say  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  your  new  colony 
there,  where  you  once  reigned  with  more  feli- 
city than  most  of  your  brother  monarchs  in  the 
world." 

In  a  word,  the  scheme  hit  so  exactly  with  my 
temper,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  preposlhssion  I 
was  under,  and  of  whksh  I  have  said  so  much,' 
that  I  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  if  he  agreed  with 
the  merchants,  I  would  go  with  hfan ;  but  I  told 
him  I  would  not  promise  to  go  any  farther  than 
my  own  island.  **  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  **you  do 
not  want  to  be  left  there  again,  I  hope?" — 
**  Why,**  said  I,  *'  can  you  not  take  me  np  again 
in  your  return  ?"  He  told  me  it  could  not  be 
possible  that  the  merchants  would  allow  him  to 
come  that  way  with  a  loaden  ship  of  such  value, 
it  being  a  month's  sail  out  of  his  wi^,  and  might 
be  three  or  four.  "  Besides,  sir,  if  I  should  mis- 
carry," said  he,  *'  and  not  return  at  all,  then  you 
would  be  just  reduced  to  the  condition  you  were 
in  before." 

This  was  very  rational,  but  we  both  found  out 
a  remedy  for  it,  which  was  to  carry  a  framed 
sloop  on  board  the  ship,  which,  being  taken  in 
pieces  and  shipped  on  board  the  ship,  might,  by 
the  help  of  some  carpenters,  who  we  agreed  to 
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otrry  witii  of,  Im  Mi  up  again  in  Iha  itlasd,  and 
fiajalied,  fit  (o  go  to  aea,  in  a  few  dayi. 

I  waa  not  long  reiolving,  for,  indead*  tha  im* 
portunitiea  of  ny  napbev  Joined  in  lo  eiTeotually 
wit)i  my  inoUnatiob,  that  notliing  ooukl  oppoie 
ma.  On  ilie  othar  band,  asy  wife  being  dawl,  I 
bad  nabody  caneenMd  tbamaalvaa  ao  mneb  fer 
ma  aa  to  pamiada  me  one  way  or  otbar,  ezoapt 
my  ancient  good  friend  the  widow,  wbo  aariieaUy 
struggled  with  me  to  coniider  my  yean,  my  eaty 
eircnmgtapoes,  and  the  neadlau  faaaard  of  a  bag 
voyage,  and,  above  all,  my  young  ohildren  ;  but 
it  waa  all  to  no  porpoae ;  I  bad  an  irreaiatible 
deaira  to  the  voyage ;  and  I  told  her  I  thought 
there  waa  aometbiog  ao  uncommon  in  the  im- 
pressions I  bad  upon  my  mind  for  the  voyage, 
that  it  would  be  a  kind  i^  resisting  Providence  if 
I  should  attempt  to  stay  at  home ;  after  which 
she  ceased  her  expostulations,  and  joined  with 
me,  not  only  in  making  provision  for  my  voyage, 
but  also  in  settling  mv  family  affairs  in  mv  ab- 
sence, and  providing  for  the  education  of  my 
children. 

In  order  to  this  I  made  my  will,  and  settled 
the  estate  I  bad  in  such  a  manner  for  my  children, 
and  placed  in  such  bands,  that  I  waa  perfectly 
easy  and  satisfied  they  would  have  justice  done 
them,  whatever  might  befel  me,  and  for  their 
education  I  left  it  wholly  to  my  widow,  with  a 
sufficient  maintenance  to  herself  for  bar  care ; 
all  which  she  richly  deserved,  for  no  mother 
could  have  taken  more  care  in  their  education, 
or  understood  it  better ;  and  she  lived  till  I  came 
home,  I  also  lived  to  thank  her  for  iL 

My  nephew  waa  ready  to  sail  about  the  begin- 
ning  of  January,  1604-5,  and  I,  with  my  man 
Friday,  went  on  board  in  the  Downs  the  8tb, 
having,  baaidea  that  sloop  wbich  I  mentioned 
above,  a  very  considerable  cargo  of  all  kinds  of 
naaaaaary  thinga  for  my  eolony,  which,  if  I 
did  not  find  la  good  condition,  I  resolved  to 
leave  80. 

First,  I  carried  with  me  some  servants,  whom 
I  purposed  to  place  there  as  inhabitants,  or,  at 
least,  to  aet  on  work  there  upon  my  own  account 
while  I  stayed,  and  either  to  leave  them  there  or 
carry  them  forward,  as  they  should  appear  wil- 
ling; particularly,  I  carried  two  carpenters,  a 
smith,  and  a  very  handy  ingenious  fellow,  who 
waa  a  ooftper  by  trade,  but  was  also  a  general  me- 
chanic, for  ha  waa  dexterous  at  making  wheels 
and  hand-mills  to  grind  com,  waa  a  good  turner, 
and  a  good  pot-maker;  he  alao  made  anything 
that  was  proper  to  be  made  of  earth  or  of  wood 
in  a  word,  we  oailed  him  our  Jack  of  all  trades. 

With  these  I  carried  a  tailor,  who  had  offered 
himself  to  go  passenger  to  the  East  Indies  with 
my  nephew,  but  afterwards  consented  to  stay  on 
our  new  plantation,  and  proved  a  most  necessary 
bandy  fellow  aa  could  be  desired  in  many  other 
businesses  besides  that  of  this  trade,  for,  as  I  ob- 
aerved  formerly,  necessity  arma  us  for  all  em- 
plovmenta. 

My  cargo,  aa  near  aa  I  can  reeollact,  for  I 
have  not  kept  an  account  of  the  particulars,  oon- 
alstad  of  «  anffidant  qnantity  ofynan,  and  some 
thin  English  atuffii  for  clothing  the  Spaniards 
that  I  apactad  to  find  thera^  and  enough  of 
them  aa  by  my  calculation  might  oomforti^ly 
attpply  diem  feir  seven  yaara.    If  I  ^  *^  ~ 


right,  the  vaftariafai  which  I  carried  for  dothinff 
them,  with  glovas,  bats,  shoes,  stockings,  and  aU 
sueh  things  aa  thay  could  want  for  wearing, 
amonntad  to  above  SOO^,  including  aome  be£, 
baddtaig,  and  household  stuff,  particularly  kitchen 
utensils,  with  pots,  kettles,  pewter,  brass,  &c., 
baaidea  near  a  hundred  ponnds  more  in  iron- 
work,  naiia,  toola  of  every  kind,  staples,  hooka, 
bingasy  and  arary  neoeasary  thing  I  could  think 
of. 

I  carried  alao  a  hundred  spare  arms^  muskets, 
and  fusees,  basUea  some  pistols,  a  oonaiderable 
quantity  of  shot  of  all  sises,  three  or  four  tons  of 
lead,  and  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon ;  and  be- 
caase  I  knew  not  what  time  and  what  eztremi- 
tlea  I  was  providing  for,  I  carrfcd  a  hundred 
barrala  of  powder,  besides  swords,  cutlasses,  and 
tlie  Iron  part  of  some  pikes  and  halberts,  so  that. 
In  shorty  we  had  a  lai^  magasine  of  all  aorta  of 
stores ;  and  I  made  my  nephew  carry  two  amall 
ouarter-deck  gnna  more  than  he  wanted  for  hia 
snip,  to  leave  behind,  if  there  was  occasion ;  that 
when  they  came  there  we  m^ht  build  a  forty  and 
man  it  against  all  sorts  of  enemies.  And,  indeed, 
I  at  first  thought  there  would  be  need  enough  of 
it  all,  and  much  more,  if  we  hoped  to  maintain 
our  possession  of  the  island,  as  shall  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  story. 

I  had  not  sueh  bad  luok  in  thia  voyagtf  as  I 
had  been  used  to  meet  with,  and  therefore  shall 
have  the  less  occasion  to  interrupt  the  reader, 
who  perhaps  may  be  impatient  to  hear  how  mat- 
ters  went  with  my  colony ;  vet  some  odd  acci- 
dents, oron  winds,  and  bad  weather  happened 
on  this  first  setting  out,  which  made  the  voyage 
longer  than  I  ezpeeted  it  at  first;  and  I,  who 
had  never  made  but  one  voyage,  vis.  my  first 
voyage  to  Guinea,  in  which  I  might  be  aald  to 
come  back  again  as  the  voyage  waa  at  first  de- 
signed,  began  to  think  the  same  ill  fate  atill 
attended  me,  and  that  I  waa  bom  to  be  never 
contented  with  being  on  shore,  and  yet  to  be 
always  unfortunate  at  sea. 

Contrary  winds  first  put  us  to  the  northward, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  put  hi  at  Galway  in  Ire- 
land, where  we  lay  wind-bound  two  and  thirty 
days ;  but  we  had  this  satisfaction  with  the  dis- 
aster, that  provisions  were  here  exceeding  cheap 
and  in  the  utmost  plenty,  so  that  while  we  lay 
here  we  never  touofaed  the  ship's  stores,  but 
rather  added  to  them  t  here  also  I  took  several 
hogs,  and  two  oows,  with  thehr  calves,  whieh  I 
resolved,  if  I  had  a  good  passage,  to  put  on  shore 
in  my  island,  but  we  found  occasion  to  dispose 
otherwise  of  them. 

We  set  out  the  6th  of  February  fWim  Ireland, 
and  had  a  very  feir  gale  of  wind  for  some  daya. 
As  I  remember,  it  might  be  about  the  90th  of 
February  In  the  eveiUng  late,  when  Uie  aaate 
bavfaag  the  watch,  came  into  the  round-houae, 
and  told  us  he  saw  a  flash  of  fire,  and  beard  a 
gun  fired ;  and  while  he  was  telliog  us  of  It,  a 
boyeama  in,  and  tdd  us  the  beatawain  heard 
another.  This  made  us  all  nm  out  upon  the 
quartar^iack,  where  for  a  while  we  hMrd  no- 
thing,  but  In  a  few  minutea  we  aaw  a  very  great 
llgh^  and  found  that  there  waa  aome  very  tecri- 
ble  fire  at  diatanoe.  Immediately  we  had  recourse 
to  our  reckonings,  in  which  we  ail  agreed  that 
then  oanld  he  no  land  that  way  in  whieh  the 
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SreibowtditieU;  no,  not  for  &▼•  hundred  leagnM, 
for  it  tppearad  at  west-no^^wwt  i  upon  thL  we 
ooDdaded  it  most  be  lome  thip  on  fire  at  sea ; 
ud  ••  by  our  hearing  the  noiie  of  guns  just 
beibre,  we  oondnded  it  oonld  not  be  far  olF,  we 
stood  directly  towards  it,  and  were  presently  sa- 
tisfiod  we  should  discover  it,  because  the  farther 
we  tailed  the  greater  the  light  appeared,  though 
the  weather  being  hazy,  we  could  not  penseive 
•OTthing  but  the  light  for  a  while.  In  about 
half  an  hoor'a  sailing,  the  wind  being  fair  lor  us, 
tboogfa  not  much  of  it,  and  the  weaSier  clearing 
op  a  little,  we  could  plainly  discern  that  it  was 
igreatship  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

I  WIS  most  sensibly  touched  with  this  disaster, 
though  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  persons 
eogsgod  in  it ;  1  presently  recollected  my  former 
circumstances,  in  what  condition  I  was  in  when 
taken  up  by  the  Portugal  captain,  and  how 
much  more  deplorable  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor  creatures  belonging  to  this  ship  must  be  if 
they  had  no  other  ship  in  company  with  them. 
Upon  this,  I  immediately  ordered  that  five  guns 
diould  be  fired,  one  soon  after  another,  that,  if 
I  ponible,  we  might  give  notice  to  them  that 
I  there  was  help  ibr  them  at  hand,  and  that  they 
might  endeavour  to  save  themselves  in  their 
boiit,  for  though  we  could  aee  the  flame  in  the 
ihip,  yet  they,  it  being  night,  could  see  nothing 

of  US. 

We  lay  oy  some  time  upon  this,  only  driving 
as  the  burning  ship  drove,  waiting  for  daylight, 
when  on  a  sudden,  to  our  great  terror,  thooffh 
ve  had  reason  to  expect  it,  the  ship  blew  up  In 
the  air,  and  immediately  sunk.  This  was  terri- 
Ue,  and  indeed  an  afflictine  sight,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  men,  who  I  concluded  must  be  either 
all  destroyed  in  the  ship,  or  be  in  the  utmost 
distress  in  their  boaU  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
which  at  present,  by  reason  it  was  dark,  I  could 
Dot  see.  However,  to  direct  them  as  well  as  I 
could,  I  caused  lights  to  be  hung  out  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  ship  where  we  could,  and  which  we 
bad  lanterns  for,  and  kept  firing  guns  idl  the 
nigbt  long,  letting  them  know  by  thSi  that  there 
was  a  ship  not  far  off. 

About  eight  o*clock  in  the  mommg  we  disco- 
vered the  ship's  boats  by  the  help  of  our  per- 
spective glasses,  and  found  there  were  two  of 
them,  both  thronged  with  people,  and  deep  in  the 
water:  we  perceived  they  rowed,  the  wtod  being 
against  them ;  that  they  saw  our  ship,  and  did 
the  utmost  to  make  us  see  them. 

We  immediately  spread  our  ancient,  to  let 
them  know  we  saw  them ;  and  bung  a  waft  out, 
as  a  signal  for  them  to  come  on  board ;  and  then 
joade  moeesail,  standing  directiy  to  than.  In  a 
little  BM>re  than  half  an  boor  we  came  up  with 
then,  and,  in  a  word,  took  them  ail  in,  being  no 
|<«s  than  sixty-four  men,  women,  and  children, 
'or  there  were  a  great  many  passengers. 
^  Upon  the  wholes  we  found  it  was  a  French 
nierchattUship  of  aOO  tons,  homesvard4K>und 
^'om  Quebec,  in  the  river  of  Canada.  The 
master  gave  us  a  long  account  of  the  distress  of 
his  ship,  bow  the  fire  began  in  the  steerage  by 
the  negUgenee  of  the  steersman ;  but,  on  his  cry- 
>^  out  for  help,  was,  as  everybody  thought,  en- 
tirely put  out;  but  they  soon  found  that  some 
>P«ia  of  the  Ant  fire  had  gotten  into  acme  part 


of  the  ship  so  diflkult  to  come  at  that  tlwy 
could  not  effeotually  quench  it{  and  afterward! 
getting  in  between  the  timbers,  waA  within  the 
ceiUng  of  the  shin,  it  proceeded  into  the  hold, 
and  mastered  all  the  skill  and  all  the  apptteation 
they  were  able  to  exert. 

They  had  no  more  to  do  tiien  but  to  get  intn 
their  boats,  which,  to  their  great  comfort,  were 
pretty  large ;  being  their  long-boat  and  a  great 
shallop^  besides  a  small  skilC  which  was  of  no 
great  servioe  to  them,  other  than  to  get  sonw 
fresh  water  and  provisions  into  her  after  they 
had  secured  themselves  from  the  fire.  They  had 
indeed  small  hope  of  their  lives  by  getting  faito 
these  boats  at  that  distance  from  any  land ;  only, 
as  they  said  well,  that  they  were  escaped  firom 
the  fire,  and  had  a  posaibilitv  that  some  ship 
might  happen  to' be  at  sea,  and  might  take  them 
in.  They  had  sails,  oars,  and  a  compossi  and 
were  preparing  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Newfoundland,  the  wind  blowing  pretty  fair,  for 
it  blew  an  easy  gale  at  6.  E.  by  £.  They  had  •• 
much  provisions  and  water  as,  with  sparing  it  so 
as  to  be  next  door  to  starving,  mi^t  support 
them  about  twelve  days ;  hi  which,  if  they  had 
no  bad  weather,  and  no  contrary  winds,  the  cap- 
tain said  he  hoped  he  might  get  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  might  perhaps  take  some  fish 
to  sustain  them  till  they  might  go  on  shore.  But 
there  were  so  many  chances  against  them  in  all 
these  cases,  such  as  storms  to  overset  and 
founder  them,  rains  and  cold  to  benumb  and 
perish  their  Itmbs,  contrary  winds  to  keep  them 
out  and  starve  them,  that  it  must  have  been 
next  to  miraculous  if  they  had  escaped. 

In  the  midst  ^i  their  consultations,  every  one 
being  hopeless  and  ready  to  despair,  the  c^>tain 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  told  me  they  were  on  « 
sudden  surprised  wiUi  the  joy  of  hearing  a  gun 
fire,  and  after  that  four  more ;  these  vrere  the  fivw 
guns  which  I  caused  to  be  fired  at  first  see* 
iog  the  Ught :  this  revived  their  hearts,  and  gave 
them  the  notice,  which,  as  above^  I  designed  it 
should,  vix.,  that  there  was  a  ship  at  hijpd  for 
their  help. 

It  was  upon  the  hearing  these  guns  that  they 
took  down  their  masta  and  sails  (  and  the  sound 
coming  from  the  windward,  they  resolved  to  lie 
by  till  morning.  Some  time  after  this,  hearing 
no  more  guns,  they  fired  three  muskets,  one  a 
considerable  while  after  another ;  but  these,  the 
wind  being  contrary,  we  never  heard. 

Some  time  after  that  again,  they  were  siffl 
more  agreeably  surprised  with  seeing  our  lights 
and  hearing  the  guns,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I 
caused  to  be  fired  all  the  rest  of  the  night ;  this 
set  them  to  work  with  their  oars  to  keep  their 
boato  ahead,  at  least  that  we  might  the  sooner 
come  np  with  them ;  and  at  last,  to  their  inex* 
pressible  joy,  they  found  we  saw  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  expren  the  several 
gestures,  the  strange  ecstasies,  the  variety  of 
postures,  which  these  poor  delivered  people  run 
into  to  express  the  joy  of  their  souls  at  so  unex- 
pected  a  deliverance ;  grief  and  fear  are  easily 
described ;  sighs,  tears,  groans,  and  a  ^w^  few 
motions  of  head  and  hands,  make  up  the  sum  of 
its  variety ;  but  an  excess  of  joy,  a  surprise  of 
joy,  has  a  thousand  extravagancies  in  it ;  there 
were  some  in  tears,  some  raging  and  tearing 
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themselves,  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  greatest 
agonies  of  sorrow ;  some  stark  raving  and  down- 
right lunatic ;  some  ran  about  the  ship  stamping 
with  their  feet,  others  Vnringing  their  bands; 
some  were  dancing,  several  singing,  some  laugh- 
ing, more  crying ;  many  quite  dumb,  not  able  to 
speak  a  word;  others  sick  and  vomiting,  several 
swooning,  and  ready  to  faint ;  and  a  few  were 
crossing  themselves  and  giving  God  thanks. 

I  would  not  wrong  them  neither;  there  might 
be  many  that  were  thankful  afterward ;  but  the 
passion  was  too  strong  for  them  at  first,  and  they 
were  not  able  to  master  it :  they  were  thrown 
into  ecstasies  and  a  kind  of  frensy,'and  so  there 
were  but  a  very  few  who  were  composed  and 
serious  in  their  joy. 

Perhaps  also  the  case  may  have  some  addition 
to  it  from  the  particular  circumstance  of  the  na- 
tion they  belonged  to ;  I  mean  the  French, 
whose  temper  is  allowed  to  be  more  volatile, 
more  passionate,  and  more  sprightly,  and  their 
spirita  more  fluid,  than  of  other  nations.  I  am 
not  philosopher  to  determine  the  cause,  but  no- 
thing I  had  ever  seen  before  came  up  to  it ;  the 
ecstasies  poor  Friday,  my  trusty  savage,  was  in 
when  he  found  his  fother  in  the  boat,  came  the 
nearest  to  it ;  and  the  surprise  of  the  master  and 
his  two  companions,  whom  I  delivered  from  the 
two  villains  that  set  them  on  shore  in  the  island, 
came  a  little  way  towards  it ;  but  nothing  was  to 
compare  to  this,  either  that  I  saw  in  Fnday,  or 
anywhere  else  in  my  life. 

It  is  farther  observable,  that  these  extrava- 
''\Y  gancies  did  not  show  themselves  in  that  different 
manner  I  have  mentioned  in  different  persons 
only,  but  all  the  variety  would  appear  in  a  short 
succession  of  moments  in  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. A  man  that  we  saw  this  minute  dumb,  and, 
as  it  were,  stupid  and  confounded,  should  the 
next  minute  be  Hyt^^fng  and  hallooing  like  an 
antic ;  and  the  next  moment  a-tearing  his  hair, 
or  pulling  his  clothes  to.  pieces,  and  stamping 
them  under  his  feet  like  a  madman  ;  a  few  mi- 
nutes  after  that  we  should  have  him  all  in  tears, 
then  sick,  then  swooning ;  and  had  not  immediate 
help  been  had,  would  in  a  few  moments  more 
have  been  dead ;  and  thus  it  was  not  with  one  or 
two,  or  ten  or  twenty,  but  with  the  greatest  part 
of  them ;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  our  sureeon 
was  obliged  to  let  above  thirty  of  them  blood. 

There  were  two  priests  among  them,  one  an 
old  man,  and  the  other  a  young  man ;  and  that 
which  was  strangest  was,  that  the  oldest  man  was 
the  worst. 

As  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  on  board  our  ship, 
and  saw  himself  safe,  he  dropped  down  stone- 
dead  to  all  appearance  ;  not  the  least  sign  of  life 
could  be  perceived  in  him.  Onr  surgeon  imme- 
diately applied  proper  remedies  to  recover  him, 
and  was  the  only  man  in  the  ship  that  beh'eved 
he  was  not  dead ;  and  at  length  he  opened  a  vein 
in  his  arm,  liavmg  first  chafed  and  rubbed  the 
part,  so  as  to  warm  it  as  much  as  possible ;  upon 
this  the  blood,  which  only  dropped  at  first,  flowed 
something  freely  ;  in  three  minutes  after  the  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  that  be  spoke,  grew  better,  and  in  a  little 
time  quite  well.  After  the  blood  was  stopped, 
he  walked  about,  told  us  he  was  perfectly  well, 
took  a  dram  of  cordial  which  the  surgeon  gave 


him,  and  was  what  we  called  come  to  hfanseK 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  after  this  they  casw 
running  into  the  cabin  to  the  sargeon,  who  wai 
bleeding  a  French  woman  that  h^  fointed,  and 
told  him  the  priest  was  gone  stark  m«i.  It  seems 
he  had  began  to  revolve  the  change  of  his  cir- 
cumttances  in  his  mind,  and  this  puthfan  btoan 
ecttacy  of  joy ;  his  spirits  whiried  about  fester 
than  the  vessels  could  convey  them ;  the  blood 
grew  hot  and  feverish,  and  the  man  was  as  fit  for 
Bedlam  as  any  creature  that  was  in  It  The  sur- 
geon would  not  bleed  him  again  in  that  conditioD, 
but  gave  him  something  to  doie  and  put  him  to 
sleep,  which  after  some  time  operated  upon  him,  j 
and  he  waked  next  morning  perfectly  composed  I 
and  welL 

The  younffer  priest  behaved  himself  with  great 
command  of  his  passion,  and  was  really  an  ex- 
ample of  a  serious,  well-governed  mind.    At  h» 
first  coming  on  board  the  ship  he  threw  himself 
flat  on  his  face,  prostrating  himself  in  thankful- 
ness for  his  deliverance,  in  which  I  unhappily   , 
and  unseasonably  disturbed  him,  really  thinking  i 
he  had  been  in  a  swoon ;  but  he  spoke  calmly,  ' 
thanked  me,  told  me  he  was  giving  God  thanks  . 
for  his  deliverance ;  begged  roe  to  leave  him  a  ' 
few  moments,  and  that,  next  to  his  Maker,  be 
would  give  me  thanks  also. 

1  was  heartily  sorry  that  1  disturbed  him ;  sod 
not  only  left  him,  but  kept  others  from  interrupt- 
ing him  also.   He  continued  in  that  posture  about 
three  minutes,  or  a  little  more,  after  I  left 
him ;  then  came  to  me,  as  he  had  said  he  would, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  seriousness  and  afiec-  | 
tion,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked  me,  Uiat 
had,  under  God,  given  him  and  so  many  miier-  ' 
able  creatures  their  lives.     I  told  him  I  had  no  I 
room  to  move  him  to  thank  God  for  it  rather  I 
than  me,  for  1  had  seen  that  he  had  done  that  I 
already ;  but  I  added,  that  it  was  nothing  but  ! 
what  reason  and  humanity  dictated  to  ail  men,  i 
and  that  we  bad  as  mnch  reason  as  he  to  give  ,, 
thanks  to  God,  who  bad  blessed  us  so  far  as  to  ', 
make  us  the  instruments  of  his  mercy  to  so  many  ; 
of  his  creatures. 

After  this  the  young  priest  applied  himself  to 
his  country  folks ;  laboured  to  compose  them ; 
persuaded,  entreated,  argued*  reasoned  with 
them,  and  did  his  utmost  to  keep  them  within  | 
the  exercise  of  their  reason ;  and  with  some  be 
had  success,  though  others  were,  for  a  time,  out 
of  all  government  of  themselves. 

I  cannot  help  committing  this  to  writing,  as 
perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  those  into  wboM 
hands  it  may  fall  in  the  guiding  themselves  ia 
all  the  extravagancies  of  their  passions;  for  if 
an  excess  of  ioy  can  carry  men  out  to  such  a 
length  beyond  toe  reach  of  their  reason,  what  will 
not  the  extravagancies  of  anger,  rage,  and  a 

rovoked  mfaid,  carry  us  to  ?  And,  indeed,  here 
saw  reason  for  keeping  an  exceeding  watch 
over  our  passions  of  every  kind,  as  well  those  of 
joy  and  satisfaction,  as  those  of  sorrow  snd 
anger. 

We  were  something  disordered  by  these  extrsp 
vagandes  among  our  new  guests  for  the  firrt 
day ;  but  when  they  had  been  retired,  lodgings 
provided  for  them  as  well  as  our  ship  would  tShw, 
and  they  had  slept  heartily,  as  most  of  them  did. 
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being  fiitigned  and  frightened,  they  were  quite 
another  sort  of  people  the  next  day. 

Nothing  of  good  manners,  or  similar  ac&now- 
ledgmentf  for  the  kindness  shown  them,  was 
wanting ;  the  FVeoch,  it  is  known,  are  naturally 
apt  enough  to  exceed  that  way.  The  captain 
and  one  of  the  priests  came  to  me  the  next 
day,  and  desiring  to  speak  with  me  and  my  ne- 
pliew  the  commander,  began  to  consult  with  ns 
what  should  be  done  with  them ;  and  first  they 
told  us,  that  as  we  had  saved  their  lives,  so  all 
they  hod  was  little  enough  for  a  return  to  us  for 
the  kindness  received.  The  captain  said  they 
had  saved  some  money  and  some  things  of  value 
in  their  boats,  catcbed  hastily  out  of  the  flames ; 
and  if  we  would  accept  it,  they  were  ordered 
to  make  an  offer  of  it  all  to  us  ;  they  only  de- 
sired to  be  set  on  shore  somewhere  in  our  way, 
where,  if  possible,  they  might  get  a  passage  to 
France. 

My  nephew  was  for  accepting  their  money  at 
first  word,  and  to  consider  what  to  do  with  them 
afterwards ;  but  I  overruled  him  in  that  part, 
for  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  set  ashore  in  a 
strange  country ;  and  if  the  Portugal  captain  that 
took  me  up  at  sea  had  served  me  so,  and  took 
all  I  bad  for  my  deliverance,  I  must  have  starved, 
or  have  been  as  much  a  slave  at  the  Brazils  as  I 
had  been  at  Barbary,  the  being  sold  to  a  Maho. 
metan  only  excepted ;  and  perhaps  a  Portuguese 
is  not  a  much  better  master  than  a  Turk,  if  not, 
in  some  cases,  a  much  worse. 

I  therefore  told  the  FVench  captain,  that  we 
had  taken  them  up  in  their  distress,  it  was  true ; 
but  that  it  was  our  duty  to  do  so,  as  we  were 
fellow-creatores,  and  as  we  would  desire  to  be  so 
delivered  if  we  were  In  the  like  or  any  other 
extremity ;  that  we  bad  done  nothing  for  them 
bnt  what  we  believed  they  would  have  done  for 
us  if  we  had  been  in  their  case,  and  they  in 
ours ;  but'  that  we  took  them  up  to  servo  them, 
not  to  plunder  them  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a 
most  barbarous  thing  to  take  that  little  from 
them  which  they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire,  and 
then  set  them  on  shore,  and  leave  them ;  that  this 
would  be  first  to  save  them  from  death,  and  then 
kill  them  ourselves,  save  them  from  drowning, 
and  then  abandon  them  to  starving,  and  there- 
fore I  would  not  let  the  least  thtog  be  taken 
from  them.  As  to  setting  them  on  shore,  I  told 
them,  indeed,  that  was  an  exceeding  difficulty  to 
us,  for  that  the  ship  was  bound  to  the  East  In- 
dies; and  though  we  were  driven  out  of  our 
course  to  the  westward  a  very  great  way,  which 
perhaps  was  directed  by  heaven  on  purpose  for 
their  deliverance,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  us 
wtUoUy  to  change  our  voyage  on  this  particular 
aceoont;  nor  could  itay  nephew,  the  captain, 
answer  It  to. the  freigbters,  with  whom  he  was 
under  charter-party  to  pursue  his  voyage  by  the 
WSJ  of  Brazil ;  and  all  I  knew  he  could  do  for  them 
was  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  meeting  with 
other  ships  homeward-bound  from  the  West  In^ 
dies,  and  get  them  passage,  if  possible,  to  Eng- 
land or  FVancei 

The  first  part  of  the  proposal  was  so  generous 
•nd  khid  they  could  not  but  be  very  thsmklul  for 
it,  bnt  they  were  in  a  great  consternation,  espe- 
cially the  passengers,  at  the  notion  of  being  car- 
ried away  to  the  East  Indies ;  they  then  entreated 


me,  that  seeing  I  was  driven  so  far  to  the  west- 
ward before  I  met  with  them,  I  would  at  least 
keep  on  the  same  course  to  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, where  it  was  possible  I  might  meet 
with  some  ship  or  sloop  that  they  might  hire  to 
carry  them  back  to  Canada,  from  whence  they 
came. 

I  thongnt  this  was  but  a  reasonable  request  on 
their  part,  and  therefore  I  inclined  to  ogree  to  it ; 
for  indeed  I  considered  that  to  carry  this  whole 
company  to  the  East  Indies,  would  not  only  be 
an  intolerable  severity  to  the  poor  people,  but 
would  be  ruining  our  whole  voyage  by  devouring 
all  our  provisions ;  so  I  thought  it  no  breach  of 
charter-party,  but  what  an  unforeseen  accident 
maide  absolutely  necessary  to  us,  and  in  which  no 
one  couid  say  we  were  to  blame  ;  for  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature  would  have  forbid  that  we  should 
refuse  to  take  up  two  boats  full  of  people  in  such 
a  distressed  condition ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  as  well  respecting  ourselves  as  the  poor 
people,  obliged  us  to  see  them  on  shore  some- 
where or  other  for  their  deliverance ;  so  I  con- 
sented that  we  would  carry  them  to  Newfoundland 
if  wind  and  weather  would  permit,  and  if  not, 
that  1  would  carry  them  to  Martinico  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  wind  continued  fresh  easterly,  but  the 
weather  pretty  good,  and  as  it  had  blowed  con- 
tinually in  the  points  between  N.E.  and  S.E.  a 
long  time,  we  missed  several  opportunities  of  aend- 
ing  them  to  France ;  for  we  met  several  ships 
bound  to  Europe,  whereof  two  were  French  from 
St  Christopher's;  but  they  had  been  so  long 
beating  up  against  the  wind  that  they  durst  take 
in  no  passengers  for  fear  of  wanting  provisions 
for  the  vovage,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  those 
they  should  take  in,  so  we  were  obliged  to  go  on. 
It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  we  made  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  where,  to  shorten  my 
story,  we  put  all  our  French  people  on  board  a 
bark  which  they  hired  at  sea  there  to  put  them 
on  shore,  and  afterwards  to  carry  them  to  France, 
if  they  could  get  provisions  to  victual  themselves 
with.  When  1  say  all  the  French  went  on  shore, 
I  should  remember  that  the  young  priest  I  spoke 
of,  hearing  we  were  bound  to  Uie  East  Indies, 
desired  to  go  the  voyage  with  us,  and  to  be  set  on 
shore  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  I  readily 
agreed  to  that,  for  I  wonderfully  liked  the  man, 
and  bad  very  good  reason,  as  will  appear  after- 
wards. Also  four  of  the  seamen  entered  them* 
selves  in  our  ship,  and  proved  very  useful  fellows. 

From  hence  we  directed  our  course  for  the 
West  Indies,  steering  away  S.  and  S.  by  E.  for 
about  twenty  days  together,  sometimes  little  or 
no  wind  at  all,  when  we  met  with  another  sub- 
ject for  our  humanity  to  work  upon,  almost  as 
deplorable  as  that  before* 

It  was  hi  the  latitude  of  27  deg.  6  mln.  N.  and 
the  19th  day  of  March,  1684-5,  when  we  espied 
a  sail,  our  course  S.E.  and  by  S.  We  soon  per- 
ceived it  was  a  large  vessel,  and  that  she  bore  up 
to  us,  but  could  not  at  first  know  what  to  make 
of  her,  till,  after  coming  a  little  nearer,  we  found 
she  bad  lost  her  main-topmast,  fore-mast,  and 
bowsprit,  and  presently  she  fires  a  gun  as  a  sig- 
nal of  distress.  The  weather  was  pretty  good, 
wind  at  N.N.W.  a  fresh  gale,  and  we  soon  came 
to  speak  with  her. 
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We  found  her  a  ship  of  Bristol  bound  home 
from  Barbadoes,  but  had  been  blovni  out  of  the 
road  at  Barbadoes  a  few  days  before  she  was 
ready  to  sail  by  a  terrible  hurricane,  while  the 
captain  and  chief  mate  were  both  gone  on  shore ; 
so  that»  beside  the  terror  of  the  storm,  they  were 
but  in  an  indifferent  case  for  good  artists  to  bring 
the  ship  home ;  they  had  been  already  nine  weeks 
at  sea,  and  had  met  with  another  terrible  stom 
after  the  hurricane  was  o?er,  which  had  blown 
them  quite  out  of  their  knowledge  to  the  west- 
ward«  and  in  whioh  they  had  lost  their  masts  as 
above.  They  told  us  they  expected  to  have  seen 
the  Bahama  islands,  but  were  then  dilven  away 
again  to  the  south-east  by  a  strong  gale  of  wind 
at  N.N.W.,  the  same  that  blew  now ;  and  having 
no  sails  to  work  the  ship  with  but  a  main-course 
and  a  kind  of  square  sail  upon  a  jury  fore-mast 
which  they  bad  set  up,  they  could  not  lie  near  the 
wind,  but  were  endeavouring  to  stand  away  for 
the  Canaries. 

But  that  which  was  worst  of  all  was,  that  they 
were  almost  starved  (br  want  of  provisions,  besides 
the  fatigues  they  had  undeifone;  their  bread 
and  flesh  was  quite  gone,  they  had  not  an  ounce 
left  in  the  shin,  and  had  had  none  for  eleven  days ; 
the  only  relief  they  had  was,  their  water  was  not 
sil  spent,  and  they  had  about  half  a  barrel  of 
flour  left;  they  had  sugar  enough,  some  succades 
or  sweetmeats  they  had  at  first,  but  they  were 
devoured,  and  they  bad  seven  casks  of  rum. 

There  was  a  youth  and  his  mother,  and  a  maid- 
servant on  boflird,  who  were  going  passengers, 
and  thinking  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  unhappily 
came  on  board  the  evening  before  the  hurricane 
began,  and,  having  no  provisions  of  their  own 
left,  they  were  in  a  more  deplorable  condition 
than  the  rest;  for  the  seamen  being  reduced  to 
such  an  eitreme  necessity  themselves,  had  no 
compassion,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  iMwr  pas- 
sengers ;  and  they  were  indeed  in  a  condition  that 
their  misery  is  very  bard  to  describe. 

I  had  perhaps  not  known  this  part,  if  my 
curiosity  had  not  led  me,  the  weather  being  fair 
and  the  wind  abated,  to  go  on  board  the  ship. 
The  second  mate,  who  upon  this  occasion  com- 
manded the  ship,  had  been  on  board  our  ship ; 
and  he  told  me  indeed  that  they  bad  three  pas- 
sengers in  the  great  cabin,  that  they  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  I  believe 
they  are  dead,  for  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them 
for  above  two  days ;  and  I  was  afhiid  to  inquire 
after  them,"  said  be,  *'  for  I  had  nothing  to  relieve 
them  with.** 

We  immediately  applied  ourselves  to  give 
them  what  relief  we  could  spare,  and  indeed  I 
bad  so  far  overruled  thinn  with  my  nephew, 
that  I  would  have  victualled  them,  though  we 
had  gone  away  to  Viiginia  or  any  part  of  the 
ooast  of  America  to  have  supplied  ourselves,  but 
there  was  no  necessity  for  that. 

But  now  tlwy  wure  In  a  new  danger,  for  they 
vrara  afraid  of  eatfng  too  much  even  of  that  Uttle 
wttfftvethem.  Hm  mate  or  commander  brought 
tlx  mettwtth  him  in  his  boat;  but  these  poor 
mctehes  looked  Kke  akeletons,  and  were  so  weak 
thmroeild  hardly  sit  to  their  oars;  the  mate  him- 
tatf  WW  very  ill  mid  halfHrtarved.  for  he  declared 
he  had  reserved  nothing  from  the  men,  and  went 


share  and  share  alike  with  them  in  every  bit  they 
eat. 

I  cautioned  him  to  eat  sparingly,  but  set  meat 
before  him  immediately,  and  he  had  not  eaten 
three  mouthfuls  before  he  began  to  be  sick  and 
out  of  order,  so  he  stopt  awhile,  and  our  surgeon 
miied  him  up  something  with  some  broth,  wbidi 
he  said  would  be  to  him  both  food  and  physic, 
and  after  he  had  taken  it  he  grew  better.  In  the 
meantime  I  forgot  not  the  men,  1  ordered  vic- 
tuals to  be  given  them,  and  the  poor  ereaiaret 
rather  devoured  than  eat  it ;  they  were  so  ex- 
ceeding hungry  that  they  were  in  a  manner 
ravenous  and  had  no  command  of  themselves, 
and  two  of  them  eat  with  so  mnoh  greedineaa, 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  the  next 
morning. 

The  sight  of  these  people's  distress  waa  verj 
moving  to  me,  and  brought  to  my  mind  what 
I  had  a  terrible  prospect  of  at  my  first  coming 
on  shore  in  my  island,  where  I  had  not  the 
least  mouthful  of  food,  or  any  hopes  of  pro- 
curing it,  besides  the  hourly  apprehension  I  had 
of  being  made  the  food  of  other  oreatures.  But 
all  the  while  the  mate  was  thus  relating  to  me 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  ship's  oompanT,  I 
could  not  put  out  of  my  thought  the  story  he  had 
told  me  of  the  three  poor  creatures  in  the  great 
cabin,  vix.  the  mother,  her  aon,  and  the  maid 
servant,  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  of  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  whom  he  seemed  to  eoofem 
they  had  wholly  neglected,  their  own  extremltiea 
being  so  great;  by  which  I  understood  that 
they  had  really  given  them  no  food  at  all,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  be  perished,  and  be 
aH  lying  dead  perhaps  on  the  floor  or  deck  of 
the  cabin. 

As  1  therefore  kept  the  mate,  whom  we  then 
called  captain,  on  board  with  his  men  to  refresh 
them,  so  I  also  forgot  not  the  starving  crew  that 
were  left  on  board,  but  ordered  my  own  boat  to 
go  on  board  the  ship,  and  with  my  mate  and 
twelve  men  to  carry  them  a  sack  of  bread  and 
four  or  five  pieces  of  beef  to  boiL  Our  suigeon 
charged  the  men  to  cause  the  meat  to  be  boOed 
while  they  stayed,  and  to  keep  guard  in  the 
oook  room,  to  prevent  the  men's  taking  ft  to 
eat  raw,  or  taking  it  out  of  the  pot  before  it  was 
well  boiled,  and  then  to  give  eyeir  man  but  a 
little  at  a  time  i  and  by  this  caatioo  he  poeorved 
the  men,  who  would  otherwise  have  killed  them- 
selvea  with  that  very  food  that  was  given  them 
on  purpose  to  save  their  lives. 

At  the  same  tinm  I  ordered  the  male  to  go 
mto  the  great  caUn,  and  see  what  condition 
the  poor  passengers  were  in,  and  if  they  were 
alive,  to  comfort  them  end  give  them  what  r». 
freshment  was  proper ;  and  the  suigeon  gave  hhn 
a  large  pitoher  with  some  of  the  prepaftd  broth 
which  he  had  given  the  mate  that  wea  oi 
and  which  he  did  not  question  wooM 
them  gradually. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but,  as  I  sold 
above,  having  a  great  mind  to  see  the  seeoe  of 
misery,  which  I  knew  the  ship  itself  would  |n%. 
sent  me  with  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  I 
ooidd  have  it  by  report,  I  took  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  as  we  now  caiied  hhn,  with  me^  and  went 
myself  a  Kttle  aiUr  hi  their  boat. 

I  found  the  poor  men  on  bo«rd  nloMit  hi  « 
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tamult  to  get  the  Tictitats  out  of  tho'bofler  before 
it  was  ready,  but  my  mate  oblerTed  hi*  order, 
and  kept  a  good  guard  at  the  oook-room  door, 
and  the  man  he  placed  there,  after  naiiif  all  pos- 
sible pertiusion  to  have  patienee,  kept  them  off 
bj  force.  Howerer,  be  eanied  some  biacuit  eakee 
to  be  dipped  in  the  pot,  and  ftoftened  them  with 
the  Uquor  of  the  meat,  which  they  call  brewis, 
and  gave  them  everr  one  one  to  stay  their 
ttomachs,  and  told  them  it  was  for  thmr  own 
tafety  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  but 
Httle  at  a  time.  Bat  it  was  all  in  vain,  and 
had  I  not  come  on  board,  and  their  own  com- 
mander and  officers  with  me,  and  with  good 
words  and  some  threats  also  of  giving  them  no 
more,  I  believe  they  would  have  oroke  into  the 
cook-room  by  force,  and  tore  the  meat  out  of  the 
furnace,  for  words  indeed  are  of  a  very  small 
force  to  an  hungry  belly.  However,  we  pacified 
them  and  fed  wem  gradually  and  cautiously  for 
the  €rst  time,  and  the  neit  tirae  gave  them  more, 
and  at  last  filled  their  belUes>  and  the  men  dM 
well  enough. 

But  the  misery  of  the  poor  passengers  in  the 
cabin  was  of  another  nature^  and  for  beyond  the 
rest ;  for  as,  first,  the  ship's  company  had  so 
little  for  themselves,  it  was  but  too  true  that 
they  had  at  first  kept  them  very  low,  and  at  last 
totally  neglected  them,  so  that  for  six  or  seven 
days,  it  might  be  said,  they  had  really  had  no 
Ibodat  ail,  and  for  several  days  before  very  little. 

The  poor  mother,  who^  as  the  first  mate  re- 
potted, was  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  good 
breeding,  had  spared  all  she  oould  get  so  aflbo- 
tionately  for  her  son,  that  at  last  she  entirely 
rank  under  It  $  and  when  the  mate  of  our  ship 
went  hi,  she  sat  upon  the  floor  or  dedi,  with  her 
back  up  against  the  aides,  between  two  chairs, 
which  were  lashed  fost,  and  her  head  sunk  in 
between  her  shoulders  like  a  corpse,  though  not 
quite  dead.  Mv  mate  said  all  he  could  to  revive 
and  encourage  her,  and  with  a  spoon  put  some 
broth  into  her  mouth.  She  opened  her  lips,  and 
Kited  up  one  hand,  but  could  not  speak ;  yet  she 
understood  iwhat  he  said,  and  made  signs  to  him. 
Intimating  that  it  was  too  late  for  her,  but 
pointed  to  her  chfldi  as  if  she  would  have  said 
(hey  should  take  care  of  him. 

However,  the  mate,  who  was  exceedingly 
moved  with  the  s%fat,  enileavoured  to  get  some 
of  the  broth  into  her  mouth ;  and,  as  he  said, 
got  two  or  three  ipoonfoli  down,  though  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  could  be  sure  of  it  or  not,  but 
it  was  too  late,  and  she  died  the  same  night. 

The  ynuth,  who  was  preserved  at  the  price  of 
his  moat  ailbettottate  mother's  Itfo,  was  not  so  for 
gone  $  yet  be  feiy  hi  a  oabfai-bed  as  one  stretched 
eat,  wHh  hardly  any  tHe  left  in  him ;  he  had  a 
piece  of  an  old  glove  hi  his  mouth,  having  eaten 
ep  the  rest  ti  it.  However,  belog  young,  and 
having  more  strength  than  his  mother,  the  mate 
got  somethtog  down  his  throat,  and  he  began 
•ensibly  to  revive^  though  by  givhig  him  some 
tinm  after  but  two  or  three  •po<Mifnls  extra- 
«nfinary,  he  was  v«ry  sick,  and  brought  it  up 
again. 

But  the  next  care  was  the  poor  maid ;  shoUy 
all  ahmg  upon  the  deck  hard  by  her  mfstiess, 
and  lust  like  one  that  had  follen  down  with  an 
apoplexy,  and  etniggM  for  llfo;  her  Ifanbt  were 


distorted,  one  of  her  hands  was  clasped  round 
the  frame  of  one  chair,  and  she  griped  it  so  hard, 
that  we  could  not  eastlv  make  her  let  it  go  i^  her 
other  arm  lay  over  her  head,  and  her  feet  fay  both 
together,  set  fast  against  the  frame  of  the  cabin- 
table.  In  short,  she  lay  Just  like  one  hi  the  last 
agonies  of  death,  and  yet  she  was  alive  too. 

The  poor  creature  was  not  only  starved  with 
hunger,  and  terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  death, 
but,  as  the  men  told  us  afterwards,  was  broken* 
hearted  for  her  mistress,  whom  she  saw  dyiuff 
two  or  three  days  before,  and  whom  she  loved 
most  tenderly. 

We  knew  not  what  to  do  with  this  poor  girl ; 
for  when  our  surgeon,  who  was  a  man  of  very 
great  knowledge  and  experienoe,  had  with  great 
application  recovered  her  as  to  life,  he  had  her 
upim  Ills  hand  as  to  her  senses,  for  she  was  little 
1ms  than  distraoted  for  a  considerable  time  after, 
as  shall  appear  presently. 

Whoever  shall  read  these  memorandums  must 
be  desired  to  consider,  that  visits  at  sea  are  not 
like  a  Journey  into  the  country,  where  sometimes 
people  stay  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  a  place. 
Our  business  was  to  relieve  this  distressed  ship's 
crew,  but  not  to  lie  by  for  them,  and  though  they 
were  willing  to  steer  the  same  course  with  us  for 
some  days,  yet  we  could  carry  no  sail  to  keep 
pace  with  a  ship  that  bad  no  masts.  However,  as 
their  captain  begged  of  us  to  help  him  to  set  un 
a  mam  top-mast,  and  a  khid  of  top-mast  to  his 
Jury  fore-mast,  we  did,  as  it  were,  lie  by  him  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  havmg  given  him 
five  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  two  hogsheads  of 
biscuit,  and  a  proportion  of  peas,  flour,  and 
what  other  thugs  we  oouM  spare,  and  taking 
three  casks  of  sugar  and  some  rum,  and  some 
pieces  of  eight  of  them  for  satlsfoction,  we  left 
them,  taktaig  on  board  with  us,  at  their  own  ear. 
nest  request,  the  youth  and  the  maid,  and  all 
their  goods. 

The  young  lad  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  a  pretty,  well-bred,  modest,  and  sensible 
youth,  greatly  d^ected  with  the  loss  of  his  mo- 
ther, ai^  as  it  seems,  had  lost  his  lather  but  a  few 
months  before  at  Barbadoes.  He  begged  of  the 
surgeon  to  speak  to  me  to  take  him  out  of  the 
ship,  for  he  sahl  the  cruel  fellows  bad  murdered 
hie  mother ;  and  indeed  so  they  had,  that  is  to 
say,  passively;  for  they  might  have  spared  k 
small  sustenance  to  the  poor  helpless  widow,  that 
might  have  preserved  her  life»  though  it  had  been 
just  to  keep  her  alive.  But  hunger  knows  no 
friend,  no  relation,  no  justice^  no  right;  and 
therefore  is  remorseless,  mid  capable  of  no  com- 
passion. 

The  surgeon  told  him  how  for  we  were  going, 
and  bow  it  would  oarry  him  away  from  all  his 
friends,  and  put  him  perhaps  hi  as  bad  circom- 
stanees,  almost,  as  we  found  them  in,  that  is  to 
say,  starvhig  hi  the  world.  He  said  he  mattered 
not  whither  he  went,  if  he  was  but  delivered  Ams 
the  terrible  orew  that  he  was  among ;  that  Uie 
captain  (by  which  he  meant  me»  for  he  eouM 
know  nothiiag  of  my  nepheir)  had  saved  his  lifo^ 
and  be  was  sure  would  not  hurt  himi  and  as  for 
the  maid,  he  was  sure,  if  she  came  to  herself,  she 
would  be  very  thankihl  for  it,  let  ua  carry  them 
whither  we  would.  The  wm^ma  represented 
the  caie  to  afieetionately  to  me.  thgt  I  yMdod, 
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and  we  took  them  both  on  board  with  all  their 
goodf,  except  eleven  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which 
could  not  be  removed  or  come  at ;  and  as  the 
youth  had  a  bill  of  lading  for  them,  I  made  his 
commander  sign  a  writing,  obliging  him  to  go,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  Bristol,  to  one  Mr  Rogers,  a 
merchant  there,  to  whom  the  yonth  said  he  was 
related,  and  to  deliver  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
him,  and  all  the  goods  he  had  belonging  to  the 
deceased  widow,  which  I  tappose  was  not  done, 
for  I  could  never  learn  that  the  shin  came  to 
Bristol,  but  was,  as  is  mbst  probable,  tost  at  sea, 
being  in  so  disabled  a  condition,  and  so  far  from 
any  land,  that  I  am  of  opinion  the  first  atorm 
she  met  with  afterwards  she  might  founder  in 
the  sea,  for  she  was  leaky,  and  had  damage  in 
her  hold  when  I  met  with  her. 

I  was  now  in  the  latitude  of  19  deg.  92  mfai., 
and  had  hitherto  had  a  tolerable  voyage  as  to 
weather,  though  at  first  the  winds  had  been  con- 
trary. I  shall  trouble  nobody  with  the  little  in< 
cidents  of  wind,  weather,  cunents,  &c.,  on  the 
rest  of  our  vovage ;  but  shortenhig  my  story  fbr 
the  sake  of  what  is  to  follow,  shall  observe,  that 
I  came  to  my  old  habitation,  the  island,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1605.  It  was  with  no  small  diffl 
culty  that  I  found  the  place,  for  as  I  came  to  it, 
and  went  from  it  before,  on  the  south  and  east 
side  of  the  island,  as  coming  finom  the  Braails,  so 
now  coming  in  between  the  main  and  the  island, 
and  having  no  chart  for  the  coast,  nor  any  land- 
mark, I  did  not  know  it  when  I  saw  it,  or  know 
whether  I  saw  it  or  no. 

We  beat  about  a  great  while,  and  went  on 
shore  on  several  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oronooque,  but  none  for  mv  purpose ;  only 
this  I  learned  by  my  coasting  the  shores  that  I 
was  under  one  great  mistake  before,  vis.,  that 
the  continent  which  I  thought  I  saw  firom  the 
island  I  lived  in,  was  really  no  oontinent,  but  a 
long  island,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  islands,  reaching 
flrom  one  to  the  other  side  of  the  extended  mouth 
of  that  great  river;  and  that  the  savages  who 
came  to  my  island  were  not  properiv  tliose  which 
we  call  Caribbees,  but  islanders,  and  other  barba- 
rians of  the  same  kind,  who  inhabited  something 
nearer  to  our  side  than  the  rest. 

In  short,  I  visited  several  of  the  islands  to  no 
purpose;  some  I  found  were  inhabited,  and 
some  were  not.  On  one  of  them  I  found  some 
Spaniards,  and  thought  they  had  lived  there, 
but  speaking  with  them,  found  they  had  a  sloop 
lay  in  a  small  creek  bard  by,  and  that  they 
came  thither  to  make  salt,  and  catoh  some  peari 
musclee  if  they  could,  but  that  they  belonged 
to  the  isle  of  Trinidad,  which  Uy  larther  north, 
in  the  latitude  of  10  and  11  degreei. 

Thus  coasting  from  one  island  to  another, 
sometimes  with  the  ship,  sometimes  with  the 
Frenchman's  shallop  (whidi  we  had  found  a 
convenient  boat,  and  therefore  kept  her  with 
tbiir  very  good  will),  at  length  I  came  foir  on 
the  south  idde  of  my  island,  and  I  presently 
knew  the  very  countenance  of  the  plaoe;  so  I 
brought  the  uiip  safe  to  an  anchor,  broadside 
with  the  little  creek  where  waa  my  oM  habit*, 
tion. 

As  soon  aa  I  saw  the  |riaoe  I  called  for  Fri- 
day, and  asked  him  if  be  knew  where  he  waa? 
He  looked  about  a  little,  ud  presently  di^ 


pfaig  his  hands,  cried,  '*  Oh  yes,  oh  there !  oh 
yes,  oh  there  1^  pointing  to  our  old  habitalioo, 
and  fell  a-dancing  and  capering  like  a  mad  fel- 
low, and  I  had  mnoh  ado  to  keep  him  from 
Jumping  into  the  sea  to  swim  ashore  to  the 
place. 

<«  Well,  Friday,**  said  I,  «do  yon  think  we  shall 
find  anybody  here  or  no?  and  what  do  yoa 
think,  shall  we  see  vour  fother?"  The  fellow 
stood  mute  as  a  stock  a  good  whfle ;  but  when 
I  named  his  father,  the^xwr  affectionate  creature 
looked  dejected,  and  I  could  see  the  tearrroD 
down  his  face  very  plentifuUy.  «  What  is  the 
matter,  Friday?"  said  I;  *<are  you  troubled 
beoause  yon  may  see  your  father  ?*'—**  No,  no/ 
says  he,  shaking  his  head,  **  no  see  him  more,  no 
ev<r  more  see  again."—**  Why  to,"  said  J,  **  Fri- 
day ;  how  do  you  know  that  ?^— ••  O  no,  0  no," 
says  Friday,  **  he  long  ago  die,  long  ago;  he  much 
old  man.*'—"  Well,  wdl,"  said  I,  "  FHday,  yoa 
don*t  know ;  but  shall  we  see  any  one  dee  thenr 
The  fellow,  it  seems,  had  better  eyes  than  I,  and 
hepointa  just  to  the  hill  above  my  old  hooie, 
ana  though  we  lay  half  a  league  off",  he  ciict 
out,  *'  Me  see !  me  see !  yes,  yes,  me  see  much 
man  there,  and  there,  and  there."  I  looked,  but 
I  oouJd  see  nobody,  no,  not  with  a  perspective 
glaas;  which  was,  I  suppose,  because  1  could 
not  hit  the  place ;  for  the  feUow  was  right,  ai  I 
found  upon  inquiry  the  next  dav,  and  there  were 
five  or  six  men  altogether  stood  to  look  at  the 
ship,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  us. 

Aa  soon  as  Friday  had  told  me  he  saw  people, 
I  caused  the  EngUsn  ancient  to  be  ^>read,  aod 
fired  three  guns  to  give  them  notice  we  were 
friends,  and  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
we  peroeived  a  amoke  riae  from  the  side  of  the 
creek  ;  so  I  immediately  ordered  a  boat  out, 
taking  Friday  with  me,  and  banging  out  a  white 
flag,  or  a  flag  of  truce,  I  went  directly  on  shore, 
taking  with  me  the  young  friar  I  mentioned,  to 
whom  I  had  told  the  whole  atory  of  my  Umg 
there,  and  the  manner  of  it,  and  every  particular 
both  of  myself  and  thoae  that  I  left  there,  and 
who  was  CO  that  account  extremely  desirous  to 
go  with  me.  We  had  besides  about  sixteen  men 
well  armed,  if  we  had  found  any  new  guest  there 
which  we  did  not  know  of;  but  we  had  no  need  I 
of  weapons. 

As  we  went  oo  shore  upon  the  tkis  of  flood, 
near  high  water,  we  rowed  directly  into,  the 
creek,  and  the  first  man  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  wai 
the  Spaniard  whose  life  1  had  saved,  vnd  whom  I 
knew  by  his  foceperfooUy  well;  as  to  his  habit,  I 
shall  describe  it  afterwaidae  I  ordered  nobody 
to  go  on  shore  at  first  but  myseU^  but  there 
was  no  keeping  Friday  in  the  boat;  for  theaf- 
feotlonate  creature  had  spied  Ua  fother  at  a  die-  i 
tance,  a  good  wav  off  of  the  Spaniards,  where 
indeed  I  saw  nothhig  of  him,  and  if  they  bad 
not  let  him  go  on  shore,  he  would  have  jumped 
into  the  sea.  He  was  no  sooner  on  shore,  but 
he  flew  away  to  his  fother  like  an  anow  out  of 
a  bow.  It  would  have  made  any  man  shed 
tears,  in  spite  of  the  flrmeat  resolution,  to  have 
seen  the  flrst  transports  of  this  poor  feik>w*k  joy 
when  he  eanw  to  his  fother ;  how  he  embraced 
him,  kissed  bhn,  stroked  his  froe*  took  him  up 
fai  his  anna,  set  hfan  down  upon  a  tree,  and  lay 
down  by  hfan ;  then  stood  and  hnikcd  at  him  u 
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anj  one  would  look  at  a  itrange  pletare  tor  a 

rrter  of  an  hour  togvther,  tbea  lay  down  npoa 
grannd  and  stroked  hia  legs,  and  kissed  them, 
and  then  got  up  again  and  stared  at  him ;  one 
woaldhave  thought  the  fellow  bewitched ;  but 
It  wonid  have  made  a  dog  laugh  to  see  how  the 
next  day  his  passion  ran  out  another  way ;  in 
the  moming^  he  walked  along  the  shore  to  and 
again  with  his  father  several  hours*  always  lead- 
ing him  by  the  hand  aa  if  he  had  been  a  lady, 
aiMl  every  now  and  then  would  oome  to  fetch 
something  or  other  for  him  from  the  boat,  either 
a  lump  of  sugar,  or  a  dram,  a  biscuit,  or  some- 
thing or  other  that  was  good.  In  the  afternoon 
his  frolics  ran  another  way,  for  then  he  would 
set  the  old  man  down  upon  the  ground  and  dance 
about  him,  and  make  a  thousand  antic  postnres 
and  gestures,  and  all  the  while  he  did  this»  he 
would  be  talking  to  him,  and  telling  him  one 
story  or  another  of  his  travels,  and  of  what  had 
happened  to  him  abroad  to  divert  him.  In  short, 
if  the  same  filial  affection  was  to  be  found  in 
Christiana  to  their  parents  in  our  parts  of  the 
world,  one  would  be  tempted  to  si^,  there  hardly 
woidd  have  been  any  need  of  the  fifth  command- 


Bat  this  is  a  digression ;  I  return  to  my  land- 
ing. It  would  be  endless  to  take  notice  of  all 
the  eereraonies  and  civilities  that  the  Spaniards 
received  me  with.  The  first  Spanlardt  whom, 
as  I  said,  I  knew  very  well,  was  ne  whose  life  I 
aved ;  he  came  towards  the  boat  attended  by  one 
mora,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce  also ;  and  he  did 
not  only  not  know  me  at  first,  but  he  had  no 
tiMHights,  no  notion  of  its  being  me  that  was 
oome,  tOl  I  spoke  to  hhn:  •*  Seignor," said  I,  in 
Portuguese,  "do  you  not  know  me  ?  at  which  he 
spoke  not  a  word ;  but  givmg  his  musket  to  the 
man  that  was  with  him,  threw  liis  arms  abroad, 
and  aying  something  in  Spanish  that  I  did  not 
perfectiy  bear,  came  forward  and  embraced  me, 
telling  me,  he  was  inexcusable  not  to  know  that 
Cmo  again  that  he  had  once  seen,  as  of  an  angel 
from  heaven  sent  to  save  his  life ;  he  said  abun- 
dance of  very  handsome  things,  as  a  well-bred 
Spaniard  always  knows  how ;  and  then  beckoning 
to  the  person  that  attended  hhn,  bade  him  go 
and  call  out  his  comrades.  He  then  asked  me 
if  I  would  walk  to  my  old  habitation,  where  he 
would  give  me  possession  of  my  own  house  agahi, 
and  where  I  should  see  there  had  been  but  mean 
improvements;  so  1  walked  along  with  him; 
bat,  alas  I  I  could  nomore  find  the  place  again 
than  if  I  had  never  been  there;  for  they  had 
planted  so  many  trees,  and  placed  them  in  such 
a  pestore,  so  thick  and  dose  to  one  another,  hi 
ten  years^  time  they  were  grown  so  big,  that.  In 
abort,  the  place  was  inaeeessible,  except  by  such 
wiadfaigs  and  blind  ways  as  they  themselves  only 
who  made  them  could  find. 

I  asked  them,  what  put  them  upon  all  these 
fortifications?  He  told  me  I  would  say  there  was 
need  enough  of  it,  when  thev  had  given  an  ac* 
count  how  they  had  passed  their  time  shice  thefar 
arriving  hi  the  island,  especially  after  they  had 
the  misfertane  to  find  that  I  was  gone ;  he  told 
me  he  coold  not  but  have  some  satisbction  in 
my  good  fortune,  when  he  heard  that  I  was  gone 
in  a  good  ship,  and  to  my  atlsfoetion ;  and  that 
he  bad  oftentimes  a  strong  persuasion  that  one 


time  or  otlier  he  shoold  see  me  acain,  but  nothing 
that  ever  befel  him  in  his  life,  be  said,  was  so 
surprising  and  afiUcting  to  him  at  first,  as  the 
disappointment  he  was  under  when  he  came  back 
to  the  iiland,  and  found  I  was  not  there. 

As  to  the  three  barbarians  (so  he  called  them) 
that  were  left  behind,  and  of  whom  he  said 
he  had  a  long  story  to  tell  me ;  the  Spaniards 
all  thought  themselves  much  better  among 
the  savages,  only  that  their  number  was  so 
small.  ••  And,"  says  he,  "had  they  been  strong 
enough,  we  had  been  all  long  ago  in  purgatory  ;*' 
and  with  that  he  crossed  himself  upon  the  breast. 
"But,  sfr,"  says  he,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  be  dis. 
pleased  when  I  shall  tell  you  how,  forced  by 
necenity,  we  were  obliged  for  our  own  preser- 
vation  to  disarm  them,  and  making  them  our 
subjects,  who  would  not  be  content  with  being 
moderately  our  masten,  but  would  be  our  mur- 
derers." I  answered,  I  was  heartily  afraid  of 
it  when  I  left  them  there,  and  nothing  troubled 
me  at  my  parting  firom  the  island,  but  that  they 
were  not  come  iMck,  that  I  might  have  put  them 
in  possession  of  everything  first,  and  left  the 
other  in  a  state  of  sobjecticm,  as  they  deserved  t 
but  if  they  had  reduced  them  to  it,  I  was  very 
glad,  and  should  be  very  far  from  finding  any 
fault  with  it,  for  I  knew  they  were  a  parcel  of 
refractory,  ungovernable  villains,  and  were  fit  for 
any  manner  c?  mischiet 

^hile  I  was  saving  this,  came  the  man  whom 
he  had  sent  back,  and  with  him  eleven  men 
more ;  in  the  dress  they  were  in,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  guess  what  nation  they  were  of,  but  he 

de  all  clear  both  to  them  and  to  me.  First, 
he  turned  to  me,  and  pointhig  to  them,  said. 
These,  sfr,  are  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  owe 
their  lives  to  you ;"  and  then  turning  to  them, 
and  pobtmg  to  me,  he  let  them  know  who  I 
was,  upon  which  they  all  came  op  one  by  one, 
not  as  if  they  had  been  sailors  and  ordinary  fel* 
lows,  and  I  the  like^  but,  raally,  as  if  they  had 
been  ambassadors  or  noblemen,  and  I  a  monarch, 
or  a  great  conqueror;  thefr  behaviour  was  to 
the  last  degree  obligfaig  and  oourteous,  and  yet 
mixed  with  a  manly  mijestio  gravity  which  very 
well  became  them ;  and,  in  uort,  they  had  so 
much  more  manners  than  I,  that  I  scarce  knew 
how  to  receive  tliefr  civilitiab  much  lets  how  to 
return  them  in  kind. 

The  history  of  their  coining  to  and  conduct 
in  the  island  after  my  going  away  is  so  remark* 
able,  and  has  so  many  faiddents,  which  the 
former  part  of  my  rdaaon  will  hdp  to  under- 
stand, and  which  will,  in  most  of  the  particulars, 
refer  to  that  account  I  have  already  given,  that 
I  cannot  but  commit  them  with  great  delight  to 
the  reading  of  those  that  come  after  me. 

I  shall  no  longer  trouble  the  story  with  a  rela- 
Uon  In  the  first  persop,  which  will  put  me  to  the 
expense  of  ten  thousand  sakl  I's,  and  sakl  he's, 
and  he  told  me*s,  and  I  told  him's,  and  the  like; 
but  I  shall  coUect  the  fbets  historicaUy,  as  near 
as  I  can  gather  them  out  of  my  memory  from 
what  they  rdated  to  me,  and  horn  what  I  met 
with  in  my  ^n versing  iHth  them,  and  with  the 


In  order  to  do  this  succinctly,  and  as  faitelligl- 
bly  as  I  can,  I  roust  so  back  to  the  circumstance 
in  which  I  left  the  ishind,  and  which  the  persons 
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were  in  of  whom  I  fttn  to  speak.     At  firtt,  it  {8| 
necessary  to  repeat,  that  I  had  sent  away  Fri- 1 
day's  father  and  the  Spaniard,  the  two  whose; 
.    ,       lives  I  had  rescued  frotti  the  savages,  I  say  t| 
./  had  sent  them  away  !n  a  largts  canoe  to  the  main, 

as  I  then  thought  it,  to  fetch  over  the  Spaniard's 
companions  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  in  I 
order  to  save  them  froth  the  Ilk6  calamity  that 
he  had  been  in ;  and  in  order  to  saccoar  them 
for  the  present,  and  that,  if  possible,  we  might 
together  find  some  way  for  odr  delivehmce  after- 
wards. 

When  I  sent  theiii  awaj^,  I  had  no  visible  ap. 
pearanee  df,  or  the  least  room  to  hope  fbr,  my 
own  deiiverahce,  atiy  more  than  I  had  twettty 
years  before,  much  less  had  I  ady  Ibri^knowledge 
of  what  after  happened,  I  mean  of  An  English 
ship  cdmiiig  oh  shore  there  tb  fetch  them  off;  and 
could  not  hot  be  a  very  great  torprise  to  them, 
when  they  came  back,  not  only  to  find  ttiat  I  #as 
gone,  but  to  find  three  strangers  left  on  the  spdt, 
possessed  of  all  that  I  had  left  behind  me^  #hich 
would  otherwise  have  been  their  owit. 

The  first  thing,  howeVer,  which  I  ihqnired 
into,  that  1  might  begin  where  t  left  off,  was  of 
their  own  part,  and  I  desiired  he  would  give  me 
a  particular  account  of  his  voyage  back  to  his 
countrymen  with  the  boat,  when  I  sent  him  to 
fetch  them  over.  Me  told  me  there  was  little 
variety  in  that  part,  for  nothing  remarkable  hap- 
pened to  them  On  the  way,  they  having  very  calm 
weather,  and  a  Smooth  sea ;  for  his  countrymen, 
it  could  not  be  doubted,  he  said,  but  that  they 
were  overjoyed  to  see  him  (it  seems  he  was  the 
V  principal  man  among  them,  the  eaptafn  of  the 
vessel  they  had  been  fthfpwTeeked  In  having  been 
dead  some  time) ;  they  were,  he  safd)  the  more 
surprised  to  see  him,  wcause  they  knew  he  was 
fallen  Into  the  hahds  of  savages,  who,  they  were 
satisfied,  would  devour  him,  ak  thev  did  all  the 
rest  of  their  prlsbrters  \  that  ^hen  he  told  them 
the  story  of  the  deliveranee,  ahd  id  trhat  manner 
he  was  fhmished  fbr  earthing  them  a#ay,  it  was 
like  a  dream  to  them  x  and  their  aktontshment, 
they  said,  was  something  like  that  ef  Joseph's 
bhethren,  when  he  told  them  wh6  he  Was,  and 
told  him  the  stott  <^f  l^is  eialUtion  in  Pharaoh's 
court :  but  wbeA  hh  showed  ihetti  the  Ahns,  the 
powder,  the  b^ll,  ahd  iht  {^h>vlslbits  that  he 
brought  them  for  their  journey  br  voyage,  they 
were  ^stored  kb  lheihselve#,  toek  ti  Jttst  share 
of  the  joy  of  Iheiir  deliVerahee,  and  immediately 
prepared  to  cbme  aWay  #lth  him. 
'  Their  first  bUsineis  Will  to  get  canoes ;  ilbd  in 
this  they  Were  oblfsed  hot  to  Stick  so  mUeb  upon 
the  honest  part  ef  it,  bdl  tb  trespass  upon  their 
fHendly  s:\vdge8i  and  to  bo1rr6#  tWo  large  canees 
or  periaguas,  dh  pretend!  tt  gbiAg  out  a  fishing, 
or  for  pleasure. 

Ill  ihese  they  caihe  liway  the  next  mornlrtg  i 
ft  seems  they  wanted  ho  thhe  to  get  themselves 
ready,  fbr  they  had  Ao  baggage,  neither  clbthe#, 
or  provlsiohs,  or  anything  ita  the  world,  but  What 
thpy  had  on  them,  inn  A  few  reots  to  eai,  ef 
which  they  used  to  make  their  bkiead. 

They  were  ih  all  three  weeks  atpent,  and  Ih 
that  time,  unluckily  for  them,  I  had  the  occasion 
offered  fbr  my  escape,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
other  part,  and  to  get  off  fhmi  the  island ;  leav- 
ing three  of  the  most  Impttdent,  hardened,  on- 


governed,  disagreeable  villains  behind  ma^  that 
any  man  could  desire  to  meet  with,  to  the  poot 
Spaniards'  great  grief  and  disappomtment,  yon 
may  be  sure. 

The  only  jnst  thing  the  rogues  did,  was,  that 
when  the  Spaniards  came  on  shore,  they  gave  my 
letter  to  them,  and  gave  them  provisions,  and 
other  relief,  as  1 '  had  ordered  them  to  do ;  also 
thev  gave  them  the  long  paper  of  directions 
Which  I  had  left  with  them,  containing  the  par- 
ticnlar  methods  which  I  took*  for  managing  every 
part  of  my  life  there ;  the  way  how  I  baked  my 
breads  bred  up  my  tame  goats,  and  planted  my 
com ;  how  I  cured  my  grapes,  made  my  pots, 
and,  in  a  Word«  everything  I  did ;  all  this  bdog 
written  dowtti  they  gave  to  the  Spaniards,  two 
of  Whom  understood  English  well  enongb ;  nor 
did  they  refhse  to  aooommodate  the  Spaniards 
with  anything  elsei  fbr  they  agreed  very  well  for 
some  time ;  they  gave  them  an  equal  admissioB 
into  the  house  or  cave,  and  they  began  to  live 
very  sociably ;  and  the  head  Spaniard,  who  bad 
seen  pretty  much  of  my  method,  and  Friday's 
father  togethen  managed  all  their  aflUrs ;  for,  ai 
for  the  Englishmen,  they  did  nothing  but  ramble 
about  the  island,  shoot  parrots,  and  catch  tor- 
toises, and  when  they  came  home  at  night,  the 
Spaniards  provMed  their  suppers  for  them. 

The  Spaniards  would  have  l>een  satisfied  with 
this,  would  the  other  but  have  left  them  alone, 
which,  however,  they  eould  not  find  hi  their 
hearts  to  do  long  i  but  like  the  dog  in  the  mao- 
ger,  they  would  not  eat  themfielves,  and  wouM 
not  let  others  eat  neither.  The  differenoei, 
nevertheless,  were  at  first  but  trivial,  and  sach 
as  are  not  worth  relating^  bdk  at  last  it  broke 
out  hito  open  wan  and  It  began  with  all  the  rude* 
ness  and  insolence  that  can  be  imaghied,  withont 
reason,  without  provecatioBi  contrarr  to  natare, 
and  indeed  to  common  sense;  and  thongfa,  it  is 
true,  the  first  relatioh  of  It  cane  fhmi  the  Spa- 
niards themselves,  whom  I  may  call  theaceosen, 
yet  when  I  came  to  examine  the  fUlows^  they 
could  not  deny  a  word  ef  It. 

But  befbre  1  come  %6  tlw  partlcvlan  of  tUs 
part,  I  most  supply  a  defect  in  my  fbrmer  tela-  . 
ticta,  and  this  wa^  thai  I  fbrgot  t»  set  dowa^ 
among  the  rest,  that  Jnst  at  we  were  welghnig 
the  anchor  to  set  sail,  there  happened  i  little 
quattel  en  boa»l  our  ship,  whk»  I  was  afNid 
once  would  turn  te  a  second  mntiny ;  nor  was  it 
appeased  untH  the  capkahi,  rousing  np  his  era- 
rage,  and  taking  ui  all  te  his  assiltaace,  parted 
them  by  force,  and  maklM  two  ef  the  most  re- 
fk'actory  fellowe  prisonersk  be  laid  them  hi  iroai; 
and  as  they  bad  beeli  Aetivn  in  the  fbmer  dis- 
ordera,  and  let  fall  some  ugly,  daiigeH)ai  words 
the  secend  time,  he  f hieatened  to  oatry  them  fe 
Ironk  to  England,  and  have  them  hanged  theie 
for  muUny,  and  running  away  with  the  shipk 

This^  it  ietms,  thbu^  the  eaptain  did  not  ia- 
tettd  t«  do  fti  llMited  some  other  men  fn  the 
ship,  find  some  of  them  had  pttt  It  hi  the  beads 
eir  the  nest  that  the  captaitt  only  gave  them  good 
words  fbr  the  preeent,  till  they  should  come  to 
some  English  port;  ahd  that  then  they  shoeM 
be  all  put  into  a  gaol,  and  tried  fbr  thefar  lltes. 

Hie  4kiate  got  intelUgenee  of  thfs^  ead  ae* 
quainted  bs  with  it ;  upon  which  ft  was  desired 
that  I,  who  ttfll  pMsd  fftragrealai 
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ihem,  should  ^  down  with  the  mate,  and  satisfy 
tba  neiu  and  tell  them  that  they  might  be  as- 
sured, it  they  Behoved  well  the  rest  of  the  voyngp, 
all  they  had  done  for  the  time  past  should  he 
jnrdooed. '  So  I  weot,  and  after  passing  my 
noooar^s  word  to  them,  they  appeared  easy,  and 
the  more  so  when  1  caused  the  two  men,  who 
were  in  irons,  to  be  released  and  forgiven. 

But  this  mutiny  had  brought  us  to  an  anchor 
for  that  night,  the  wind  also  falling  calm.  Next 
momuig  we  found  that  our  two  men  who  had 
been  \M  In  irons,  had  stole  each  of  them  a 
mosket,  and  some  other  weapons.  What  powder 
or  shot  they  had  we  knew  not ;  ahd  had  taken 
the  ship*s  pinnace,  which  was  not  yet  haled  up, 
and  run  away  with  her  to  their  companions  in 
roguery  on  shore. 

As  soon  as  we  found  this,  I  ordered  the  long- 
boat  on  shore,  with  twelve  men  and  the  mate, 
and  away  they  went  to  seek  the  roeucs,  but  they 
eoald  neither  find  them  nor  nnv  of  the  refit,  for 
they  all  fled  into  the  woods,  when  they  saw  the 
boat  comioff  on  shore.  The  mate  was  once  rc« 
solred,  in  justice  to  their  roguery,  to  have  de- 
stroyed their  plantations,  burnt  all  their  house- 
bold  stuff  and  fiimiturc,  and  left  them  to  shift 
without  it;  but  having  no  order,  he  let  all  alone, 
left  everything  as  they  found  it,  and  bringing  the 
pinnace  away,  came  on  board  without  them. 

TheM  two'  men  made  their  numbers  five ;  but 
the  other  three  villains  were  so  much  wickeder 
than  these,  that  after  they  had  been  two  or  three 
days  together,  the^  turned  their  two  new-comers 
out  of  doors  to  shift  for  thetnselves,  and  would 
have  Nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  could  they, 
for  a  good  while,  be  persuaded  to  give  them  any 
foods  as  for  the  Spaniards,  they  wefe  not  yet 
come. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  first  on  shore,  the 
business  began  to  go  forward.  The  Spaniards 
would  have  persuaded  the  three  English  brutes 
to  have  taken  in  their  two  countrymen  again, 
that,  as  they  said,  they  might  be  all  one  family, 
bat  they  would  not  hear  of  it ;  so  the  two  poor 
fellows  lived  by  themselves,  and  finding  notning 
bot  indu^ry  and  application  would  make  them 
live  comfortable,  thev  pitched  their  tetlts  on  the 
fiorth  shore  of  the  island,  but  a  little  more  to  the 
west,  to  bd  out  of  the  danger  of  the  savages,  who 
always  landed  bn  the  east  parts  of  the  island. 

Here  they  built  twd  huts,  otie  to  lodge  In,  and 
the  bther  to  lay  up  their  in%arines  and  fitores  Ito ; 
and  the  Spaniards  having  pven  them  some  coru 
for  seed,  and  especially  snme  of  the  peas  which  t 
had  left  them,  they  dug  atad  planted,  and  inclosed, 
After  the  pattern  I  had  set  for  them  all,  and 
began  to  live  pretty  well.  Their  first  crop  of 
eotn  was  on  the  ground,  and  though  it  was  but  a 
Kttlift  bft  of  land  which  they  had  dug  up  at  first, 
having  had  but  a  llttte  timte,  yet  it  was  enough 
to  relieve  them,  and  find  them  with  bread  or 
other  eatables ;  and  one  of  the  felloWs,  btelng  the 
eookl  mate  of  the  ship,  was  Very  ready  at  making 
imip,  puddings,  land  such  other  preparations,  as 
the  me  tod  the  milk,  and  such  little  flesh  as  they 
got,  fumi^ed  him  to  do. 

Ihiey  were  gning  on  In  a  little  thrivlhtt  pos- 
ture, when  the  three  unnatural  rogues,  then*  own 
coontrtmen  too,  in  mere  humour,  and  to  Insult 
th«n,  cattle  and  bullied  them,  and  told  them  the 


island  was  theirs;  that  the  governor,  meaning 
me,  bad  given  thcdi  possession  of  it,  and  nobody 
else  had  any  right  to  it,  and,  damn  them,  they 
should  build  no  houses  upon  their  ground,  unless 
they  would  pay  them  rent  for  them. 

The  two  men  thought  they  had  jested  at  first, 
and  asked  them  to  Icome  and  sit  down,  and  see 
what  fine  houses  they  were  that  they  had  built, 
and  tell  them  vihat  rent  they  demanded ;  and 
one  of  them  merrily  told  them,  if  they  were 
ground-landlords,  he  hoped,  if  they  built  tene- 
ments Upon  the  land,  and  made  improvements, 
thev  would,  accordhig  to  the  custom  of  all  land* 
lords,  grant  them  a  long  lease,  and  bid  them  go 
fetch  a  scrivener  to  draw  the  writings.  One  of 
the  three,  damning  and  raging,  told  them  they 
should  see  they  were  not  in  Jest ;  and  going  to  a 
little  place  at  a  distance,  ^here  the  honest  men 
had  made  a  fire  to  dress  their  victuals,  he  takes 
a  fire-brand,  and  claps  it  to  the  outside  of  their 
hut,  aud  very  folrly  set  it  on  flriB ;  and  it  would 
have  been  all  burnt  down  in  a  few  minutes,  if  one 
of  the  two  had  not  run  to  the  fellow,  thrust  him 
away,  ahd  trod  the  fite  out  with  his  fbet,  and 
that  not  Without  some  difficulty  too. 

The  fellow  was  In  such  a  rage  at  the  honest 
man's  thrusting  him  away,  that  he  turned  upon 
him  with  a  pole  he  had  In  his  hand,  and  had  not 
the  man  avoided  the  blow  very  nimbly,  and  run 
into  the  hut,  he  had  ended  his  days  at  once. 
His  comrade,  seeing  the  danger  they  wete  both 
lb,  ran  in  after  hbn,  and  immediately  they  came 
both  out  with  theh*  muskets,  and  the  man  that 
was  first  struck  at  with  the  pole,  knocked  the 
fellow  down,  who  began  the  quarrel,  with  the 
stock  of  his  musket,  and  that  before  the  other 
two  could  come  to  help  him ;  and  then  seeing 
the  rest  come  at  them,  they  stood  together,  nnd 
presenting  the  other  ends  of  their  pieces  to  them, 
bade  them  stand  off. 

The  others  had  fire-arms  with  them  too ;  but 
one  of  the  two  honest  men,  bolder  than  his  com* 
radc,  and  made  desperate  by  his  danger,  told 
them,  If  they  olffered  to  move  hand  or  foot  they 
were  all  dead  men,  and  boldiv  commanded  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  did  not  indeed 
lay  down  their  arms,  but  seeing  him  resolute,  ft 
brought  them  to  a  parley,  and  they  consented  to 
take  their  wounded  man  with  them,  and  be  gone ; 
and  indeed,  it  seems  the  fellow  was  wounded  suflK- 
ciehtly  with  the  blow.  However,  they  were 
much  in  the  wrong,  since  they  had  the  advan- 
tage, that  they  did  not  disarm  them  effectually, 
as  they  miffht  have  done,  and  have  gone  immo» 
diately  to  the  Spaniards,  and  given  tnem  an  ac- 
count how  the  rogues  had  treated  them,  for  the 
three  villains  studied  nothing  but  revenge,  and 
every  day  gave  them  some  intimation  that  they 
did  so. 

But  not  to  crowd  this  paK  with  an  account  of 
the  lesser  part  of  their  roffoeries,  such  as  tread- 
tog  down  their  com,  shooung  tht^  young  kids, 
and  a  she-goat,  which  the  poor  nwn  had  got  to 
breed  up  tame  fot  their  stOrs  $  and,  In  a  word, 
plaguing  them  night  and  day  (tl  this  manner.  It 
forced  tne  .two  men  to  such  a  desperation,  that 
they  resolved  to  fight  them  all  three  the  first 
thne  they  had  a  fair  opportunity.  In  order  to 
this  they  resolved  to  go  to  the  castle,  ai  they 
called  it,  that  was  my  oM  dweDSng,  where  the 
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three  rogues  and  the  Spaniards  aU  lived  toge- 
ther at  that  time,  intending  to  have  a  fair  battle, 
and  the  Spaniards  should  stand  by  to  see  fair 
plav.  So  they  got  up  in  the  momhig  before  day, 
and  came  to  the  place,  and  called  the  English- 
men by  their  names,  telling  a  Spaniard  that  an- 
swered, that  they  wanted  to  speak  with  them. 

It  happened  that  the  dav  before  two  of  the 
Spaniards,  having  been  In  the  woods,  had  seen 
one  of  the  two  Englishmen,  whom  for  distinc- 
tion I  call  the  honest  men,  and  he  had  made  a 
sad  complaint  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  barbarous 
usage  they  had  met  with  from  their  three  coun- 
trymen, and  how  they  had  ruined  their  planta- 
tion, and  destroyed  their  corn  that  they  had 
laboured  so  hard  to  bring  forward,  and  killed  the 
milch.goat,  and  their  three  kids,  which  was  all 
they  had  provided  for  their  sustenance ;  and  that 
if  he  and  his  friends,  meaning  the  Spaniards,  did 
not  assist  them  again,  they  should  be  starved. 
When  the  Spaniards  came  home  at  night,  and 
they  were  all  at  supper,  he  took  the  freedom  to 
reprove  the  three  EngUshmen,  though  in  gentle 
and  mannerly  terms,  and  asked  them  bow  they 
could  be  so  cruel,  they  being  harmless,  inoffen- 
sive fellows,  and  that  they  were  putting  them- 
selves in  a  way  to  subsist  by  their  labour,  and 
that  it  had  cost  them  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
bring  things  to  such  perfoetlon  as  they  had  ? 

OSie  of  the  Englishmen  returned  venr  briskly, 
*<  What  had  they  to  do  there  ?  That  they  came 
on  shore  without  leave,  and  that  they  should  not 
plant  or  build  upon  the  island ;  it  was  none  of 
their  ground."—*'  Why,'*  says  the  Spaniard, 
very  cumly,  **  Seignior  Inglese,  they  must  not 
starve."  The  Englishman  replied,  like  a  true 
roui>h-hewn  tarpaulin,  "  They  might  starve  and 
be  damned,  they  should  not  plant  nor  build  in  that 
place.**—**  But  what  must  they  do,  then.  Seig- 
nior ?*'  says  the  Spaniard.  Another  of  the  brutes 
returned,  "  Oo  I  d— n  them,  they  should  be 
servants,  and  work  for  them." — **  But  how  can 
you  eipect  that  of  them  ?  they  are  not  bought 
with  your  money ;  yon  have  no  right  to  make 
them  servants.**  The  Englishman  answered, 
**  The  island  was  theirs,  the  governor  had  given 
it  to  them,  and  no  man  had  anything  to  do  there 
but  themselves;*'  and  with  that  swore  by  hto 
Maker,  that  he  would  go  and  bum  aU  their  new 
huts ;  they  should  build  none  upon  their  land. 

•*  Whv,  Seignior,**  says  the  Spaniard,  **  by  the 
same  rule,  we  must  be  your  servants  too." — 
**  Ay,*'  says  the  bold  dog,  **  and  so  vou  shall 
too,  before  we  have  done  with  you,"  mixing  two 
or  three  G— d  d— mme*8  In  the  proper  intervals 
of  his  speech.  The  Spaniard  only  smiled  at  that, 
end  made  him  no  answer.  However,  this  little 
discourse  had  heated  them,  and  starting  up,  one 
says  to  the  other  (I  think  it  was  he  they  called 
WiU  Atkins),  •*  Come,  Jack,  let  us  go  and  hare 
the  other  brush  with  them ;  we  will  demolish 
their  castle,  I  will  warrant  you ;  they  shall  plant 
no  ooloay  in  our  dominions.** 

Upon  this  they  were  all  trooping  away,  with 
everv  man  a  gun,  a  pistol,  and  a  sword,  and  muu 
tared  some  insolent  things  among  themselves  of 
what  tbev  would  do  to  tiie  Spaniards  too  when 
opportunity  offered;  but  the  Spaniards,  it  seems, 
dU  not  so  perfectly  understand  them  as  to  know 
all  the  particulaii,  only  that  in  general  they 


threatened  them  hard  for  taking  the  two  En- 
glisbmen's  part. 

Whither  they  went,  or  how  they  bestowed 
their  time  that  evenmg,  the  Spaniards  said  they 
did  not  know ;  but  It  seems  they  wandered  about 
the  country  part  of  the  night,  and  then  lying 
down  in  the  place  which  I  used  to  call  my 
bower,  they  were  weary  and  overslept  them- 
selves. The  case  was  this.  They  had  resolved 
to  stay  tQl  midnight,  and  so  to  take  the  poor 
men  when  they  were  asleep ;  and  they  acknow. 
lodged  it  afterwards,  intendlx^^  to  set  fire  to  their 
huts  while  they  were  in  them,  and  eiiher  bom 
them  in  them,  or  murder  them  as  they  came 
out ;  and  as  malice  seldom  sleeps  very  sound,  it 
was  very  strange  they  should  not  have  been  kept 
waking. 

However,  as  the  two  men  had  also  a  design 
upon  them,  as  I  have  said,  though  a  much  fairer 
one  than  that  of  burning  and  murdering,  it  hap- 
pened, and  very  luckily  for  them  all,  that  tbey 
were  up  and  gone  abroad  before  the  bloody- 
minded  rogues  came  to  their  huts. 

When  they  came  thither  and  found  the  men 
gone,  Atkins,  who  it  seems  was  the  forwardest 
man,  called  out  to  his  comrades,  **  Ha  1  Jack, 
here's  the  nest ;  but,  d«— n  them,  the  birds  are 
flown."  They  mused  awhile  to  think  what  should 
be  the  occasion  of  their  being  gone  abroad  io 
soon,  and  suggested  presently  that  the  Spaniardi 
had  given  them  notice  of  it,  and  with  that  they 
shook  hands,  and  swore  to  one  another  that  they 
would  be  revenged  of  the  Spaniards.  As  toon 
as  they  had  mside  this  bloody  bargain,  they  fell 
to  work  with  the  poor  men's  habitation ;  they 
did  not  set  fire  faideed  to  anything,  but  they 
pulled  down  both  their  houses,  and  pulled  them 
so  limb  from  limb  that  they  left  not  the  least 
stick  standing,  or  scarce  any  sign  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood ;  they  tore  all  their  little  col- 
lected household  stuff  In  pieces,  and  threw  every- 
thing about  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  poor  men 
found  afterwards  some  of  their  things  a  mile  off 
from  their  habitation. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  pulled  up  sll 
the  young  trees  which  the  poor  men  bad 
planted,  pulled  up  the  indosure  they  had  made 
to  secure  their  cattle  and  their  com,  and,  in  a 
word,  sacked  and  plundered  everything  as  com- 
pletely as  a  herd  of  Tartars  would  have  done. 

The  two  men  were  at  this  juncture  gone  to 
find  them  out,  and  had  resolved  to  fight  them 
wherever  they  had  been,  though  they  were  but 
two  to  three;  so  that,  had  they  met,  there  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  bloodshed  among  them, 
for  they  were  all  very  stout,  resolute  feUows,  to 
give  them  their  due. 

But  Providence  took  more  care  to  keep  them 
asunder  than  they  themselves  could  do  to  meet, 
for,  as  they  had  dogged  one  another,  when  the 
three  were  gone  thuber  the  two  were  here,  and 
afterwards^  when  the  two  went  back  to  find 
them,  the  three  were  come  to  the  old  habitation 
again ;  we  shall  see  their  differing  conduct  pre- 
sently. When  the  three  came  back,  like  foriooi 
creatures,  flushed  with  the  rage  which  the  work 
they  had  been  about  put  them  into,  they  oame 
up  to  t)ie  Spaniards,  and  told  them  what  they 
had  done,  by  way  of  scoff  and  bravado :  and  one 
of  them  stepping  up  to  one  of  the  SpaniardSr  ^ 
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if  they  had  been  «  eoapie  of  boyt  at  pisjr,  Ukei 
hold  of  his  hat,  ■•  it  wai  upon  hit  head,  and 
giving  it  a  twirl  about,  fleering  fai  hh  face,  tayi 
he  to  him,  *«  And  you.  Seignior  iaciL  Spaniard, 
shall  have  the  same  sauce,  if  you  do  not  mend 
your  manners."  The  Spaniard,  who,  though  quiie 
a  civil  man,  was  as  brave  as  a  man  oould  desire 
to  be,  and  withal  a  strong,  well-made  man,  looked 
steadily  at  him  for  a  good  while)  and  then, 
having'  no  weapon  in  his  hand,  stenped  gravely 
up  to  him,  and,  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  knocked 
him  down,  as  an  ox  is  felled  with  a  poleaxe,  at 
wliich  one  of  the  rogues,  insolent  as  the  first, 
fired  his  pistol  at  the  Spaniard  immediately.  He 
missed  his  body,  indeed,  for  the  bullets  went 
through  his  hair,  but  one  of  them  touched  the 
tip  of  bis  ear,  and  he  bled  pretty  much.  The 
blood  made  the  Spaniard  believe  he  was  more 
hart  than  he  really  was,  and  that  pnt  him  into 
some  heat,  for  before  he  acted  all  in  a  perfect 
cafan ;  but  now  resolving  to  go  through  with  his 
work,  he  stooped  and  took  the  fellow's  musket 
whom  he  had  knocked  down,  and  was  just  going 
to  shoot  the  man  who  had  fired  at  him,  when 
tlie  rest  of  the  Spaniards,  being  in  the  cave, 
came  out,  and  calling  to  him  not  to  shoot,  they 
stepped  in,  secured  the  other  two,  and  took  their 
arms  from  them. 

When  they  were  thus  diiarmed,  and  found 
tliey  bad  made  iJl  the  Spaniards  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  their  own  countrymen,  they  began  to 
cool,  and  giving  the  Spaniards  better  words, 
would  have  had  their  arms  again ;  but  the  Spa- 
niards, considering  the  feud  that  was  between 
them  and  tlie  other  two  Englishmen,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  best  method  they  could  take  to 
keep  them  from  one  another,  told  them  they 
would  do  them  no  harm ;  and  if  they  would  live 
peaceably  they  would  be  very  willing  to  assist 
and  asaodate  with  them,  as  they  did  before,  but 
that  they  oould  not  think  of  givhig  them  their 
arms  again,  while  they  appeared  so  resolved  to 
do  mischief  with  them  to  their  own  countrymen, 
and  had  even  threatened  them  all  to  make  them 
their  servants. 

The  rogues  were  now  more  capable  to  hear 
reason  than  to  act  reason;  but  being  refused 
their  arms,  they  went  ravinff  away,  and  raging 
like  madmen,  threatening  what  they  would  do, 
though  they  had  no  fire-arms;  but  the  Spa- 
nianb,  despising  their  threatening,  told  them 
they  should  take  care  how  they  oflbred  any  hi* 
jury  to  their  plantation  or  cattle,  for,  if  they 
did,  they  would  shoot  them,  as  they  would  do 
ravenous  beasts,  wherever  they  found  them, 
and  if  they  fell  into  their  hands  alive,  they 
would  certainly  be  hanged.  However,  this  was 
for  from  cooling  them ;  but  away  they  went, 
swearing  and  raging  like  furies  of  belU  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone,  came  back  the  two  men  in 
passioa  and  rage  enough  also,  though  of  another 
kind;  for,  having  been  at  their  plantation,  and 
finding  it  all  demolished  and  destroyed  as  above, 
it  wiU  easily  be  supposed  they  had  provocation 
enough;  they  could  scarce  have  room  to  tell 
their  tale,  the  Spaniards  were  so  eager  to  tell 
them  theirs,  and  it  was  strange  enough  to  find 
that  three  men  should  thus  bully  nineteen,  and 
receive  no  punishment  at  alL 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  despised  them,  and 


especially  havhig  thus  disarmed  them,  made  Hght 
of  thdr  threatenhigs ;  but  the  two  Englishmaa 
resolved  to  have  their  remedy  against  them» 
what  pains  soever  it  coat  to  find  them  out. 

But  the  Spaniards  interposed  here  too,  and 
told  them  that  they  were  already  disarmed. 
They  oould  not  conient  that  they  (the  two) 
should  pursue  them  with  fire-arms,  and  perhaps 
kUI  them.  "  But,"  said  the  grave  Spaniard,  who 
was  thenr  governor,  **  we  will  endeavour  to  make 
them  do  you  justice,  if  you  will  leave  it  to  us, 
for,  as  there  is  no  doubt  hut  they  will  oome  to 
us  agafai  when  their  pasrion  is  over,  being  not 
able  to  subsist  without  our  asristance,  we  pre- 
mise you  to  make  no  peace  with  them  without 
having  a  foil  satlsfoction  for  you ;  and  upon  this 
condition  we  hope  you  will  promise  to  use  no 
violence  with  Uiem,  other  than  hi  your  defence.** 

The  two  Englishmen  yielded  to  this  very 
awkwardly,  and  with  great  rsluotance ;  but  the 
Spaniards  protested  they  did  it  only  to  keep 
them  fnm  bloodshed,  and  to  make  all  eanr  at 
last.  **  For,**  said  they,  **  we  are  not  to  many  ei  us ; 
liere  is  room  enough  for  us  all,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  we  should  not  be  all  good  frienda"  At 
length  they  did  consent,  and  waited  ihr  the  issue 
of  the  thing,  living  for  some  days  with  the  Spa- 
niards, for  Sieir  own  habitation  was  destroyed. 

In  about  five  days*  time  the  three  vagrants, 
tired  with  wandering,  and  ahnoet  starved  with 
hunger,  having  chiefiy  lived  on  turtles'  eggs  all 
that  while,  came  back  to  the  grove ;  and  finding 
my  Spaniard,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  go- 
vernor, and  two  more  with  him,  walking  by  the 
side  of  the  creek,  they  came  up  in  a  verv  sub- 
missive, humble  mannner,  and  begged  to  be  re- 
ceived again  into  the  fomily.  Ihe  Spaniards 
uied  them  civilly,  but  told  them  they  had  acted 
so  unnaturally  by  their  countrymen,  and  so  very 
grossly  by  them  (the  Spaniards),  that  they  could 
not  oome  to  any  conclusion  without  oonsuUiiy 
the  two  Englishmen  and  tlie  rest ;  but,  however, 
thc^  would  go  to  them,  and  discourse  about  it, 
and  they  should  know  in  half  an  hoar.  It  mav 
be  guessed  they  were  very  hard  put  to  it;  for  tt 
seems,  as  they  were  to  wait  this  lialf  hour  for  an 
answer,  they  begged  he  would  send  them  oat 
some  bread  in  the  mean  time,  which  he  did,  and 
sent  them  at  the  same  time  a  laige  piece  of 
goat's  fiesh  and  a  broiled  parrot,  which  they  eat 
veiT  heartily,  for  they  were  hungry  enough. 

After  half  an  hour's  consultation  they  were 
called  in,  and  a  long  debate  had  about  them, 
their  two  oountrvmon  charging  them  with  the 
ruin  of  all  their  labour,  and  a  design  to  murder 
tbom,  all  which  they  owned  before,  and  tliera- 
fore  could  not  deny  now.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Spaniards  acted  the  moderators  between  them ; 
and  as  they  had  obliged  the  two  Englishmen  not 
to  hurt  the  three  while  they  were  naked  and 
unarmed,  so  they  now  obliged  the  three  to  fa 
and  rebuild  their  fellows*  two  huts,  one  to  be  «f 
the  same  dimensions,  and  the  other  lai^ger  than 
it  was  before ;  also  to  fence  their  ground  again 
where  they  had  pulled  up  the  fences,  ptaat 
trees  in  the  room  of  those  pulled  up,  dig  up  tlie 
land  again  for  planting  com  where  they  had 
spoiled  it,  and,  in  a  word,  to  restore  everythinf 
in  the  same  state  as  they  found  it,  as  near  at 
they  could ;  for  entirely  it  could  jmt  h%  the 
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for  th#  #(Hr«t  iod  tb«  growth  of  (lie  Utoi 
lad  badges,  not  beiog  ponible  to  be  reoovered. 

Well,  they  all  soboiitted  to  this,  and  u  they 
had  pleiity  of  provisloiM  gives  them  all  the  ubiU, 
they  grew  very  orderlv,  and  the  whole  lodety 
begiMi  to  live  pleauntly  and  agreeably  together 
ugiin ;  ooly  that  these  three  fellows  could  oever 
be  persuaded  to  work ;  I  mean*  not  £»r  theoa* 
selves,  except  bow  aod  then  a  little,  just  as  they 
pleMod;  however,  the  Spaniapdf  tqld  them 
Diahilv,  that  If  they  would  but  live  sociably  aod 
(riondly  together,  and  study  in  the  whole  the 
good  of  the  plantatioQ,  Uiey  would  be  coDteat  to 
work  for  them,  and  let  then  walk  abovt  and  be 
M  idle  as  they  pleased  t  and  thus  having  lived 
pretty  well  together  for  a  aooth  or  two,  the 
Spaniards  gave  them  their  arms  again,  and 
gave  them  liberty  to  go  abroad  with  them  as 

It  was  not  above  a  week  after  they  had  these 
nms,  and  went  abroad^  bat  the  ungrateful  orea- 
tnres  began  to  be  as  insolent  and  troublesome  as 
before;  but,  however,  an  Occident  happened 
presently  upon  this,  which  endangered  the  safety 
of  them  all ;  they  were  obliged  to  lay  by  all  pri- 
vate lesentmenti^  and  look  to  the  preservation 
of  tbeir  Uves. 

It  happened  one  night  diet  the  Spaniard  gOo 
veraor,  as  I  call  him,  that  is  to  say,  the  Spaniard 
whose  Ule  I  had  saved,  who  was  now  the  captain, 
or  leader,  or  governor  of  the  rest,  ibuod  himself 
very  uneasy  in  the  night,  and  eould  bv  no  means 
get  any  sleep ;  he  was  perfectly  well  in  body,  as 
ho  told  me  the  story,  ooly  found  his  thouf^ts 
tumultuous  s  his  nund  ran  upon  men  fighting,  and 
killing  one  another,  but  was  broad  awake,  and 
eould  not  by  any  means  get  any  sleep.  In  short, 
he  lay  a  groU  while,  but  growing  more  and  more 
uneasy,  he  reiolved  to  rise ;  as  they  lay,  being 
10  many  of  them,  upon  goats*«ekins,  laid  thick 
upon  snob  oouches  and  pads  as  thev  made  for 
thenuelves,  and  not  in  hammocks  and  ship-bods  as 
I  did,  who  was  but  one,  so  they  had  little  to  do, 
whan  they  were  willing  to  rise,  but  to  get  up  upon 
fteir  feet,  and  periiape  put  on  a  coat,  such  as  it 
was,  and  their  pumps,  and  thev  were  ready  for 
going   any  way  that   their    tboughte   guided 


Being  thus  gotten  up  he  looked  out,  hut  behig 
daik,  he  oould  see  Uttle  or  nothing ;  aod  besides, 
the  trees  which  I  had  planted,  as  in  my  fotmer 
aooonnt  is  described,  and  which  were  now  grown 
tall.  Intercepted  his  sight,  so  that  ho  could  only 
aook  up  and  see  that  it  was  a  dear,  starlight 
nip^t ;  and,  hearing  no  noise,  he  returned  and 
laid  down  again ;  but  it  was  all  one,  be  could 
not  sleep,  nor  could  he  compose  himself  to  any- 
thbig  like  rest,  but  his  thoughts  were  to  the  last 
decree  uneaay,  and  yet  he  knew  not  for  what. 

Having  made  some  noise  with  rising  and  walk- 
ing about,  going  out  and  coming  in,  another  of 
Ibem  waked,  and  calling,  asked  who  it  was  that 
waa  up?  The  governor  told  him  how  it  had 
boeii  with  Mm.  "  Say  you  so  ?"  says  the  other 
Spaaiard;  •*Buch  thtaigs  are  not  to  be  slighted,  1 
assure  you  I  theve  Is  certainly  some  mischief 
working,**  says  he,  f'uear  us  ;**  and  presently  he 
asked  him  •< where  are  the  Englishmen?'*  — 
It  Thev  are  all  fai  their  huU,**  says  he,  *'  safe 
eamigfa.**    It   seems   the    Spaniards  had  kept 


possessioa  af  the  main  ■aatteieat^attd  had  msde 
a  plaoe  where  the  three  itngHshmen,  since  thoir 
Uist  pnuUny,  always  nuartered  by  theinselves»  sad 
oould  UQt  come  at  the  rest.  «*  Well,**  says  the 
Spanhtrd,  **  there  i^  lometbing  la  it,  I  am  par- 
suaded  flrom  my  own  experieooe ;  I  am  satisled 
our  spirits  embodied  have  converse  with,  sod 
receive  inteWgeace  from,  the  epirits  unembodied, 
and  inhabitiog  the  invisible  worlds  and  this 
frfeadly  notice  is  given  for  our  advantage,  if  we 
know  bow  to  make  use  of  it.  Come,"  >ayi 
he,  *<let  us  go  out  and  look  abroad ;  and  if  we 
find  notbiog  at  all  in  it  to  justify  our  tronble.  ill 
tell  you  a  story  to  the  purpose,  that  dtall  ceo- 
vinoe  you  of  the  justice  of  my  proposing  it.** 

In  a  word,  they  went  out  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  I  used  to  go ;  but  they  bebig 
strong,  and  in  good  oompany,  nor  alone,  as  I  was, 
used  ttoae  of  my  cautious  to  go  up  by  the  Isddcr, 
and  then  pulling  it  up  after  them,  to  go  up  a 
second  stue  to  the  top,  but  were  gobg  round 
through  the  grove  unconcerned  and  unwary, 
wbeu  they  were  surpriBed  with  seeing  a  light  ai 
of  fire,  a  very  little  way  off  from  tbem,  and  bear- 
ing the  voices  of  men,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of 
a  great  number. 

In  all  the  discoveries  I  had  made  of  the  sevagm 
landing  on  the  island,  it  was  my  oonstant  eare  to 
prevent  them  making  the  least  disoovery  of  there 
being  any  hdiabitant  upon  the  place  t  end  when 
by  any  neoeesity  they  came  to  know  It,  they  fislt 
it  so  eflbctnally,  that  they  that  got  away  ware 
scarce  able  to  give  any  account  of  it,  for  we  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  possible,  nor  did  ever  any 
that  had  seen  me  escape  to  tell  any  one  else,' 
eacept  it  were  the  three  savages  in  our  Ust  ea- 
countev,  who  jumped  into  the  boat,  of  whom  I 
mentioiied  that  I  was  afraid  they  ahould  go  home, 
and  bring  more  help. 

Whether  it  was  toe  oonsequenee  of  the  escape 
of  those  men  that  so  great  a  number  came  now 
together»  or  whether  they  eame  ignorantly,  and 
by  accident,  on  their  usual  bloody  errand,  the 
Spaniards  oould  not,  it  seems,  understand ;  bet 
whatever  it  was,  it  had  been  their  business,  either 
to  have  concealed  themselves,  and  not  have  seen 
them  at  all ;  much  less  to  have  let  the  savages 
have  seen  that  there  were  any  inhabitants  la 
the  plaoe,  but  to  have  feUen  upon  them  so  eflhe- 
tnally,  as  that  not  a  man  of  them  should  have 
escaped,  which  could  only  have  boon  by  getting 
in  between  them  and  their  boats ;  but  this  pre- 
sence of  mfaid  was  wanting  to  them,  which  ivas 
the  ruin  of  their  tranquillitv  for  a  great  while. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  that  the  governor,  and 
the  man  with  him,  surprised  with  this  sight,  ran 
baek  immediately,  and  raised  their  fellows,  giving 
them  an  account  of  the  imminent  danger  thejr 
were  all  in ;  and  they  again  as  readily  took  the 
alarm,  but  it  was  impomible  to  persuade  tbem  to 
stay  close  within  where  they  were,  but  that  they  | 
must  all  run  out  to  see  how' things  stood. 

While  it  was  dark  indeed,  they  were  well 
enough,  and  they  had  opportunitT  enoush,  ibr 
some  hours,  to  view  them  by  the  light  or  three 
fires  they  had  made  at  some  distance  ftom  one 
another ;  what  they  were  doftig  they  knew  not, 
and  what  to  do  themselves  they  know  not ;  foe 
first,  the  enemy  were  too  many ;  and,  secondly 
they  did  not  keep  together,  but  were  divkled  into 
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several  parties  imd  were  on  ibore  it^  several 
places. 

The  Spaiiiarib  were  Ip  np  sqiall  contterpatlon 
at  this  sight ;  ^nd  as  they  found  thai  the  fellows 
ran  straggling  a)l  over  the  shore,  they  madp  no 
doubt  but  first  pr  W  ¥>nie  of  them  iroui(}  chop 
in  npon  their  jiabitation,  or  upon  some  other 
place,  where  they  j^onld  see  (be  tokens  of  inha- 
bitants;  an4  they  were  in  grea(  perplexity  also 
for  fear  of  their  flock  of  go^ts.  wbtph  would  bave 
been  little  less  than  starving  th^m>  if  they  should 
have  been  destroyed ;  so  ^he  first  thing  they 
resolved  upon  was  to  dispatch  i^rep  men  away 
before  it  was  light,  via.,  two  Spaniards  and  one 
Boglishmaii,  to  drive  al)  the  goats  away  tp  the 
great  vaDey  where  the  cave  was,  and,  if  need 
were,  to  dnve  them  {ntp  the  very  cave  Itself. 

Could  they  have  seen  the  savages  altogether 
in  one  body,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  canoes, 
they  resolved,  if  tliere  had  b9e^  ao  hundred  of 
them,  to  harp  attacked  them;  but  (hat  could 
not  he  obtained,  hr  there  were  soipe  of  them 
two  miles  off  /rom  the  other,  andi  as  it  appeared 
niterwards,  wefe  of  two  different  nations. 

After  having  mused  a  great  while  on  the 
fspurfe  they  should  take,  aind  beaten  their  brains 
in  considering  tljeir  present  circumstances,  they 
reeolved  at  last,  whde  it  was  dark,  to  send  the 
old  savage  (Friday^  lather)  out  as  (|  spy,  to  learn, 
if  poesible,  something  concerning  them,  as  what 
they  came  for,  and  what  they  roten4e4  to  do, 
and  the  like ;  the  old  man  readily  undertook  it, 
and  stripping  himself  quite  naked,  asjnost  of  the 
savages  were,  away  he  went,  AJfter  be  had  been 
gone  an  hour  or  two,  he  brings  word  that  he  bad 
been  a<Dong  them  undiscovered,  that  he  found 
they  were  two  jwrties,  and  of  two  several  nations, 
who  had  war  with  one  another  and  had  had  a 
great  bi^tle  in  their  own  country,  and  that  both 
sides  having  had  several  prisoners  taken  in  the 
fight,  they  were  bv  mere  chance  landed  in  the 
same  island,  for  the  devouring  their  prisoners, 
and  making  merry;  but  th^ir  coming  so  by 
chance  to  the  same  place,  bad  spoiled  all  their 
mirth ;  that  they  were  In  a  great  rage  at  one 
another,  and  were  so  near,  that  he  belijeved 
they  would  light  again  as  soon  as  day-light  began 
to  appear ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  that  they  had 
any  notion  of  anybody's  beipg  on  the  island  but 
themselves.  He  haid  hardly  made  an  end  of 
telling  the  ^ry,  when  they  could  perceive,  by 
the  unusual  noise  thev  made,  that  the  twp  little 
armies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  fight 

Fridayls  father  used  all  the  arguments  he  could 
to  persuade  our  people  to  He  close,  and  not  be 
seen ;  he  told  them,  their  safety  consisted  in  it, 
and  that  they  ha4  nothiiur  to  do  but  to  lie  still, 
and  the  savsges  would  kifi  one  another  to  their 
hands,  and  the  rest  would  ifo  away;  and  it  was 
so  to  a  tittle.  But  it  was  impossible  to  prevaiU 
especially  upon  the  Englishmen  :  their  curiosity 
was  ao  importunate  upon  their  prudentials,  that 
they  must  run  out  and  see  the  battle.  However, 
they  used  some  caution,  viz.,  thev  did  not  go 
openly  just  by  their  own  dwelling,  but  went  far- 
ther into  the  woods,  and  phiced  themselves  to 
advantage,  where  they  might  securely  see  them 
manage  the  fight,  and,  as  tbey  thought,  not  to  be 
seen  by  them ;  but  it  seems  the  savages  did  see 
them,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter. 


The  battle  was  very  fierce,  and  if  I  might  be- 
lieve  the  Englishmen,  one  of  them  said  he  could 
perceive  that  some  of  them  were  men  of  great 
braveiy,  of  invincible  spirits,  and  of  great  policy 
in  guiding  the  fight.  The  battle,  they  said,  held 
two  hours,  before  they  could  guess  which  party 
would  be  beaten :  but  then  that  party  which  was 
nearest  our  people's  habitation  began  to  appear 
weakest,  and  after  some  time  more  some  of  them 
began  to  fly,  and  this  put  our  men  again  into  a 
great  consternation,  lest  any  of  those  that  fled 
should  run  into  the  grove,  before  their  dwelling, 
for  shelter,  and  thereby  involuntarily  discover  the 
place;  and  that  by  consequence  the  pursuers 
should  do  the  like  in  search  for  them.  Upon' 
this  thev  resolved  that  they  would  stand  armed 
within  the  wall,  and  whoever  came  into  the  grove, 
they  should  sally  out  over  the  wall,  and  kill  them, 
so  that,  if  possible,  not  one  should  return  to  give 
an  account  of  it.  They  ordered  also,  that  it 
should  be  done  with  their  swords,  or  by  knocking 
them  down  with  the  stock  of  the  musket,  not  by 
shooting  them,  for  fear  of  raising  an  alarm  by  the 
noise. 

As  they  expected,  it  fell  out.  Three  of  the 
routed  army  fled  for  life,  and  crossing  the  creek, 
ran  directly  into  the  place,  not  in  the  least  know- 
ing whither  they  went,  but  running  as  into  a 
thick  wood  for  shelter ;  the  scout  they  kept  to 
look  abroad  gave  notice  of  this  within,  with  this 
addition,  to  our  men*s  great  satisfaction,  viz., 
that  the  conquerors  had  not  pursued  them,  or 
seen  which  way  they  were  gone.  Upon  this  the 
Spaniard  governor,  a  man  of  humanity,  would 
not  suffer  them  to  kill  the  three  fugitives,  but 
sending  three  men  out  bv  the  top  o^  the  bin,  or- 
dcred  them  to  go  round,  and  come  in  behind 
them,  surprise  and  take  them  prisoners,  which 
was  done.  The  residue  of  (he  conquered  people 
fled  to  their  canoes,  and  got  off  to  sea.  The  vic- 
tors retired,  and  mode  no  pursuit,  or  very  little  ; 
but,  drawing  themselves  into  a  body  together, 
gave  two  great  screaming  shouts,  which  they 
supposed  were  bv  way  of  triunoiph,  and  so  the 
fight  ended;  ana  the  same  dav,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  also  marched  to 
their  canoes.  And  thus  the  Spaniards  had  their 
island  again  free  to  themselves,  their  fright  waa 
over,  and  they  saw  no  savages  in  several  years  alter. 

After  they  were  all  gone,  the  Spaniards  came 
out  of  their  den,  and  viewing  the  field  of  battle, 
they  found  about  two-and-thirty  men  dead  upon 
the  spv>t.  Some  were  killed  with  great  long  ar- 
rows, several  of  which  were  found  sticking  in 
their  bodies,  but  most  of  them  were  killed  with 
their  great  wooden  swords,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
of  which  they  found  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  as 
many  bows,  with  a  great  many  arrows.  These 
swords  were  great  unwieldy  things,  and  they 
must  be  very  strong  men  that  used  them.  Most 
of  those  men  that  were  killed  with  them  had 
their  heads  mashed  to  pieces,  as  we  may  say,  or, 
as  we  call  it  in  English,  their  brains  knocked  out, 
and  several  of  their  arms  and  legs  broken ;  so 
that  it  is  evident  they  fight  with  inexpressible 
rage  and  fury.  They  found  not  one  wounded 
man  that  was  not  stono  dead,  for  either  they 
stay  by  their  enemy  till  they  have  quite  killed 
them,  or  they  carry  all  the  wounded  men,  that 
are  not  quite  dead,  away  with  them. 
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Thif  deliveranoe  tamed  oar  Englishmen  for  a 
great  while.  The  sight  had  filled  them,  with 
horror,  and  the  consequence  appeared  terrible  to 
the  last  degree,  especially  upon  sopposing  that 
some  time  or  other  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  creatures,  who  would  not  only 
kill  them  as  enemies,  but  UU  them  for  food,  as 
we  kill  our  catUe.  And  they  professed  to  me, 
that  the  thoughts  of  being  eaten  up  like  beef  or 
mutton,  though  it  was  supposed  it  was  not  to  be 
till  they  were  dead,  had  somethUig  in  it  so  hor- 
rible, that  it  nauseated  their  very  stomachs,  made 
them  sick  when  they  thought  of  it,  and  filled 
their  minds  with  unusual  terror,  that  they  were 
not  themselves  for  some  weeks  after. 

This,  as  I  said,  tamed  even  the  three  English 
brutes  I  have  been  speaking  of;  and,  for  a  great 
while  alter,  they  were  very  tractable,  and  went 
about  the  oommon  business  of  the  whole  society 
well  enough ;  planted,  sowed,  reaped,  and  began 
to  be  all  naturalised  to  the  country :  but  some 
time  after  this,  they  fell  all  into  such  simple  mea- 
sures agahi  as  brought  them  into  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

They  had  taken  three  prisoners,  as  I  had  ob- 
served ;  and  these  three  being  lusty,  stout  young 
fellows,  they  made  them  servants,  and  taught  them 
to  woriL  for  them,  and,  as  slaves,  they  did  well 
enough ;  but  they  did  not  take  their  measures 
with  them  as  I  did  by  my  man  Friday,  viz.,  to 
begin  with  them  upon  the  principle  of  having 
saved  their  lives,  and  then  instructed  them  in  the 
rational  principles  of  life,  much  less  of  religion, 
civilising  and  reducing  them  by  kind  usage  and 
affectionate  argnfaigs;  but,  as  they  gave  them 
their  food  every  day,  so  they  gave  them  their 
work  too^  and  kept  them  fully  employed  in 
drudgery  enough;  but  they  failed  in  this  by  it, 
that  they  never  had  them  to  assist  them  and 
fight  for  them,  as  I  had  my  man  Friday,  who 
was  as  true  to  me  as  the  very  flesh  upon  my  bones. 
But  to  come  to  the  family  part.  Being  all 
now  good  friends  (for  oommon  danger,  as  I  said 
above,  had  effectually  reconciled  them),  they 
began  to  oonsUer  their  general  circumstances ; 
and  the  first  thing  that  eame  under  their  consi- 
deration was,  whether,  seeing  the  savages  parti- 
cularly haunted  that  side  of  the  island,  and  that 
there  were  more  remote  and  retired  parts  of  it 
equally  adapted  to  their  way  of  living,  and  mani- 
festly to  their  advantage,  they  should  not  rather 
remove  their  habitation,  and  plant  in  some  more 
proper  place  for  their  safety,  and  especially  for 
the  security  of  their  cattle  and  com. 

Upon  this,  after  long  debate,  it  was  conceived, 
that  they  should  not  remove  their  habitation ; 
because  that  some  time  or  other  they  thought 
they  might  hear  fh>m  their  governor  again,  mean- 
ing me ;  and  if  I  should  send  any  one  to  seek 
them,  I  would  be  sure  to  direct  them  on  that 
side,  where,  if  thev  should  find  the  place  de- 
molished, they  would  conclude  the  savages  had 
killed  us  all,  and  we  were  gone,  and  so  our  sup- 
ply would  go  away  too. 

But  as  to  their  com  and  cattle,  they  agreed  to 
remove  them  into  the  valley  where  my  cave  was, 
where  the  land  was  as  proper  to  both,  and  where 
indeed  there  was  land  enough ;  however,  upon 
second  thoughts,  they  altered  one  part  of  that 
resolution  too,  and  resolved  only  to  remove  part  I 


of  their  cattle  thither,  and  plant  part  of  their 
com  there;  and  so  if  one  part  was  destroyed,  the 
other  might  be  saved ;  and  one  pieoe  of  pradeoce 
they  used,  which  it  was  verv  well  they  did,  vis., 
that  they  never  trusted  these  three  savagei, 
which  they  had  taken  prisoners,  with  knoiring 
any  thhig  of  the  plantation  they  had  made  in  thit 
valley,  or  of  any  cattle  they  had  there,  mndi  len 
of  the  cave  there,  which  they  kept  in  case  of 
necessity  as  a  safe  retreat,  and  thither  they  csr- 
ried  also  the  two  barrels  of  powder  which  I  had 
left  them  at  my  ooming  awav* 

But,  however,  they  resolved  not  to  change 
their  habitation,  yet  they  agreed  that  as  I  had 
carefully  covered  it  first  with  a  wall  and  fbrtiC- 
cation,  and  then  with  a  grove  of  trees,  so,  seeing 
their  safety  consisted  entirely  in  theb  bemg  eoo- 
cealed,  of  which  they  were  now  fully  oonrineed, 
they  set  to  work  to  cover  and  conceal  the  place 
yet  more  effectually  than  before ;  to  this  purpose, 
as  I  had  planted  trees  (or  nther  thrust  instakei, 
which  in  time  all  grew  to  be  trees)fbr  some  good 
distance  before  the  entrance  into  my  apaitmeat, 
they  went  on  In  the  same  manner,  and  filled  up 
the  rest  of  that  whole  space  of  ground  fhmi  the 
trees  I  had  set,  auite  down  to  the  side  of  the 
creek,  where,  as  I  said,  I  landed  my  floats,  and 
even  into  the  very  ouze  whero  the  tide  flowed, 
not  so  much  as  leaving  any  place  to  land,  or  any 
sign  that  thero  had  been  anv  landing  thereabout ; 
these  stakes  also,  being  of  a  wood  voir  forward 
to  grow,  as  I  noted  formeriy,  they  took  care  to 
have  gener^y  very  much  Uurger  sind  taller  than 
those  which  I  had  planted,  and  placed  them  w 
very  thick  and  close,  that  when  they  had  beea 
three  or  four  years  grown,  there  was  no  pierdog 
with  the  eye  any  considerable  way  into  tbe 
plantation ;  as  for  that  part  which  I  had  planted 
the  trees  were  grown  as  thick  aa  a  man*s  thigb ; 
and  among  them  they  placed  so  many  other  short 
ones,  and  so  thick,  thai,  in  a  word,  it  stood  like 
a  palisado  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thick,  and  it  wss 
next  to  impossible  to  penetrate  it,  but  with  a 
little  armv  to  cut  it  all  down,  for  a  little  dog 
could  hardly  get  between  the  trees,  they  stood  w 
close. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  fbr  they  did  the  warn 
by  all  the  ground  to  the  right  hand,  and  to  tbe 
left,  and  round  even  to  &e  top  of  the  hiU ; 
leaving  no  wav,  not  so  much  as  for  themselves 
to  come  out,  but  by  the  ladder  placed  up  to  tbe 
side  of  the  hill,  and  then  lifted  up  and  plsced 
again  firom  the  first  stage  up  to  the  top ;  which 
ladder,  when  it  was  taken  down,  nothing  but 
what  had  wings  or  witchcraft  to  assist  it,  could 
oome  at  them. 

This  was  excellently  well  contrived,  nor  wss 
it  less  than  what  they  afterwards  found  occaeoo 
for ;  which  served  to  convince  me  that  as  humsn 
pradence  has  authorltv  of  Providence  to  justify 
it,  so  it  has  doubtless  the  direction  of  Provideooe 
to  set  it  to  work ;  and  would  we  listen  carefoUy 
to  tbe  voice  of  it,  I  am  fully  persuaded  we  might 
prevent  many  of  the  disasters  which  our  Jives 
are  now,  by  our  own  negligence,  subjected  to. 
But  this  by  the  way. 

I  return  to  the  story ;  they  lived  two  yesrs 
after  this  in  perfect  retirement,  and  had  no  osore 
visits  from  the  savages;  they  had  Indeed  aa 
alarm  given  them  one  morning,  which  put  them 
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in  a  gnsit  coDsternation  i  for.  tome  of  the  Spt* 
Diards  being  out  early  one  norniog  oa  the  west 
side,  or  rather  end  of  the  iilaiid,  which,  by  the 
iraT,  was  that  end  where  I  never  went  for  fear 
of  being  diioovered,  they  were  tarpriied  with 
seeing  above  twenty  canoet  of  Indians  jnit 
coming  on  shore. 

They  made  the  best  of  their  way  home  hi 
hurry  enough,  and  giving  the  ahnn  to  their 
comrades,  they  kept  clos»  all  that  day  and  the 
oeit.  going  out  onlv  at  night  to  make  obser- 
Tition;  but  they  had  the  good  liiek  to  be  mis* 
taken,  for  wherever  the  savages  went,  they  did 
not  land  at  that  time  on  the  island*  but  pursued 
ume  other  design. 

And  now  they  had  another  broQ  with  the 
three  Englishmen ;  one  of  which,  a  most  tur- 
bulent follow,  being  in  a  rage  at  one  of  the  three 
siaves,  which  1  mentioned  they  had  taken, 
becaue  the  fellow  had  not  done  something  right 
which  he  bid  him  do,  and  seemed  a  little  un- 
tractable  in  his  shewing  him,  drew  a  hatchet  out 
ofaiirog  belt,  in  whicm  he  bore  it  by  his  side, 
and  fell  upon  him,  the  poor  savage,  not  to  cor- 
rect him,  but  to  kill  him.  One  of  the  Spaniards 
who  was  by,  seeing  him  give  the  fellow  a  bar^ 
barons  cat  with  the  hatchet,  which  he  aimed  at 
hb  head,  but  struck  hito  his  shoulder,  so  that 
he  tboDght  he  bad  cut  the  poor  creature's  arm 
off,  ran  to  him,  and  entreating  him  not  to  mur- 
der the  poor  man,  clapt  in  between  him  and  the 
^lavage,  to  prevent  the  mischiet 

The  feUow  being  enraged  the  more  at  this,  struck 
at  the  Spaniard  with  his  hatchet,  and  swore  he 
woold  lerve  him  as  he  intended  to  serve  the 
savage,  which  the  Spaniard  perceiving,  avoided 
the  blow,  and  with  a  shovel  which  he  had  in  hb 
hand  (ibr  they  were  working  In  the  field  about 
the  com  hind),  knocked  the  brute  down; 
another  of  the  Englishmen  running  at  the  same 
time  to  help  hb  comrade,  knocked  the  Spaniard 
down,  and  then  two  Spaniards  more  came  to 
hdp  their  mans  and  a  third  Englbhman  fell 
apoa  them.  They  had  none  of  them  any  fire- 
u^  or  any  other  weapons  but  hatchets  and 
other  tools,  except  the  third  Englbhman ;  he 
had  one  of  mv  old  rusty  cutlasses,  with  which 
he  made  at  the  last  Spaniards  and  wounded 
them  both ;  this  fray  set  the  whole  iunily  in  an 
Qproar,  and  more  help  coming  In,  they  took  the 
three  Ei^bhmen  prisoners.  The  neit  question 
waa,  what  sbonl4  be  done  with  them?  They 
had  been  so  often  mutinous,  and  were  so  fhrions, 
so  desperate,  and  so  idle  withal,  that  they  knew 
not  what  course  to  take  with  them,  for  they  were 
miaehievous  to  the  highest  degree,  and  valued 
not  what  hurt  they  did  any  man ;  so  that,  in 
short,  it  was  not  safe  to  live  with  them. 

The  Spaniard  who  was  governor,  told  them  in 
so  many  words,  that  if  they  had  been  hb  own 
coantryoien,  he  would  have  hanged  them  all ; 
for  all  laws,  and  all  governors,  were  to  preserve 
society ;  and  those  who  were  dangerous  to  the 
society  ought  to  be  expelled  out  of  it ;  but  as 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
Seneroos  kindneas  of  an  Englishman  that  they 
all  owed  their  preservation  and  deliverance,  he 
would  use  them  with  aU  possible  lenity,  and 
would  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  other 
two  Englishmen,  who  were  their  countrymen. 


One  of  the  two  honest  Englishmen  stood  up, 
and  said,  they  desired  it  might  not  be  left  to 
them ;  **  for,"  ays  he,  **  I  am  sure  we  ought  to 
sentence  them  to  the  gallows ;"  and  with  that 
gives  an  aoeonnt  how  will  Atkins,  one  of  the 
three,  had  prmosed  to  have  all  the  five  English* 
men  join  together,  and  murder  all  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  were  in  thehr  sleep. 

When  the  Spanish  governor  heard  this,  he 
calls  to  WDI  Atkins.—^  How,  Seignior  Atkms," 
says  ho,  «*  win  you  murder  us  all  ?  What  have 
yon  to  say  to  that?**  That  hardened  villafai  was 
so  for  from  denying  it,  that  he  said  it  was  true, 
and  O— d  d— n  him  they  would  do  it  stfll  before 
they  had  done  with  them.  •«  Well,  but  Seignior 
Atkins,*'  says  the  Spaniard,  <«wbat  have  we 
done  to  you  that  vou  will  kill  us?  And  what 
would  you  get  by  killing  us?  And  what  must 
we  do  to  prevent  your  kulli»  us  ?  Must  we  kill 
you,  or  will  you  kill  us?  Why  will  you  put  us 
to  the  necessity  of  thb,  Seignior  A^kfais  ?**  says 
the  Spaniard  very  calmly,  and  smiling. 

Seignior  Atkins  was  In  such  a  rage  at  the 
Spaniard's  making  a  jest  of  it,  that  had  he  not 
been  held  by  three  men,  and  withal  had  no  wea- 
pons with  Mm,  it  was  thought  he  would  have 
attempted  to  have  killed  the  Spaniard  in  the 
middle  of  all  the  company. 

Thb  hair-brained  carriage  obliged  them  to 
consider  seriously  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
two  Englishmen  and  the  Spaniard,  who  saved  the 
poor  savage,  were  of  the  opinion,  *<That  they 
should  hang  one  of  the  three  for  an  example  to 
the  rest,  and  that  particularly  it  shoidd  be  he 
that  had  twice  attempted  to  commit  murder  with 
hb  hatchet ;  and  indeed  there  was  some  reason 
to  believe  be  had  done  it,  for  the  poor  savage  was 
'm  such  a  miserable  condition  with  the  wound 
he  had  received,  that  it  was  thought  he  could 
not  live. 

But  the  governor  Spaniard  still  said ;  No»  it 
was  an  Englishman  that  had  saved  all  their  lives, 
and  he  would  never  consent  to  put  an  Englidi- 
man  to  death  though  he  had  murdered  half  ot 
them ;  nay,  be  said.  If  he  had  been  killed  himself 
by  an  Englishman,  and  had  time  left  to  speak,  it 
should  be,  that  they  should  pardon  him. 

This  was  so  pontlvelv  insisted  on  by  the  go- 
vernor Spaniard,  that  there  was  no  gainsaymg 
it;  and,  as  mercifol  eounseb  are  most  apt  to 
prevail,  where  thev  are  so  earaestly  pressed,  so 
they  all  came  into  it ;  but  then  It  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, what  should  be  done  to  keep  them  from 
the  mbchief  they  designed;  for  aU  agreed, 
governor  and  all,  that  means  were  to  be  used  for 
preserving  the  society  flrom  danger.  After  a 
long  debate  it  was  agieed,  first,  that  they  should 
be  disarmed,  and  not  permitted  to  have  either 
gun,  or  powder,  or  shot,  or  sword,  or  any  wea- 
pon, and  should  be  turned  out  of  the  society,  and 
left  to  live  where  they  would,  and  how  they 
could,  by  themselves  i  but  that  none  of  the  rest, 
either  Spaniards  or  £nglish,  should  converse 
with  them,  speak  with  tbem,  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  them;  that  thev  should  be  forbid  to 
come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  place 
where  the  rest  dwelt ;  and  that  If  they  offered 
to  commit  any  disorder,  so  as  to  spoil,  bum,  kill, 
or  destroy  any  of  the  com,  plantings,  bulldingi^ 
fences,  or  cattle  belongiog  to  the  society,  that 
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thej  •bott)d  di«  without  mevcY,  and  tli«y  would 
•hoot  tbem  wherever  tbey  coiud  fiod  them. 

The  governor.  ^  bmii  of  great  humanity, 
muting  upon  the  geotonoe,  considered  a  little 
upon  it ;  and  tqroiog  to  the  two  honeit  GngUeh. 
men  aaid,  '*  Hold  i  you  murt  reflect,  that  it  will 
he  long  ere  ihf  y  oan  raiie  corn  and  c#ttte  of 
their  own,  and  they  inu#t  not  sti^rv^ }  we  muet 
therefore  lUlo^  them  nroviaioni."  So  ho  ofMlsed 
to  he  added,  **  That  tbey  should  have  a  proper- 
tioR  of  com  given  thon  to  last  them  ei^ht 
months,  and  lor  tepd  to  ^w,  by  which  time  they 
might  be  supposed  to  raise  some  of  their  own ; 
that  they  should  have  six  milch-goats,  four  he- 
goqts,  and  six  hide  giveo  them*  as  well  for  present 
subsistence,  as  for  a  store ;  and  ^l^at  they  should 
have  tools  given  them  for  their  wori  in  tb^  field, 
iuch  as  six  hatchets,  an  axe,  and  the  like.  But 
they  ehould  have  none  ^f  these  tools  or  provi« 
lions,  unless  they  would  swear  solemnly,  that  th^y 
would  not  hurt  or  injure  any  pf  the  Spaniard^ 
with  them,  or  of  their  fellow  Englishmen." 

Thus  they  di«miwed  them  the  society,  and 
turned  them  put  to  stuft  for  themsolves.  They 
went  away  sullen  and  refractory,  as  neither  con- 
tented to  go  away,  or  to  stay ;  but  as  there  ifas 
no  rem^,  they  v^Qt,  pretending  to  go  and 
choose  a  place  where  tbey  should  settle  them- 
iplvef.  to  plant  and  live  by  themselves ;  and  some 
provistona  were  given  them,  but  no  weapons. 

About  four  or  flvf  days  after,  they  came  again 
6»r  >oma  victualf,  and  gave  the  governor  an 
account  where  they  bad  pitched  their  tents,  and 
merited  themse}vai  out  a  habitation  or  planta^ 
tioo ;  it  |vas  a  very  convenient  place  indeed,  on 
the  remoteft  part  of  the  island,  N.  E.,  much 
4bout  the  pi^ce  whar«  I  providentially  landed  in 
my  firgt  vovoge,  wl^en  I  was  driven  out  to  sea, 
the  Lord  alone  knows  whither,  in  my  fooliah  at- 
tempt to  surround  the  island. 

Here  they  built  tbemseives  two  handsome 
huts,  and  contrived  them  ip  a  manner  like  my 
first  nabit^n,  being  dose  under  the  side  of  a 
hill,  having  som*  trees  growing  already  to  the 
three  sides  of  it;  so  that  by  planting  others,  it 
would  be  very  easily  covered  from  the  sight,  uOf. 
less  narrowly  searched  for;  they  desired  some 
dry  goat  skina  fiM:  beds  and  covering,  which  were 
given  them,  and  upon  their  giving  their  words 
that  tbey  would  not  disturb  the  rest,  or  injure 
•ny  of  theur  plantationf,  they  gave  them  hatchets, 
and  what  otiier  toola  they  could  spare ;  some 
peas,  barley,  and  rice,  for  sowing,  and,  in  a 
word,  anything  they  wanted  but  arms  and  am- 


They  lived  in  this  separate  condition  about  six 
months,  and  had  got  In  their  first  harvest, 
though  the  quantity  was  p}ix  small,  the  parcel  of 
land  they  h^d  planted  behig  but  little ;  for  in- 
deed, having  all  their  plantation  to  form,  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  their  hands^  and 
<  when  they  came  to  make  boards  and  pots,  and 
such  things,  they  were  (juitc  out  0/  their  element, 
and  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  and  when  the 
rainv  season  came  on,  for  want  of  a  cave  in  the 
/earth,  they  could  not  keep  their  grain  drv,  and  it 
was  in  great  danger  of  spoiling;  and  tius  bum- 
bled them  much,  so  they  came  and  begged  the 
Spaniards  to  help  them,  which  they  very  readily 
did*  and  In  feur  days  worked  a  grea(  Ma  la 


the  aids  of  the  hill  for  them,  big  enough  to  lecnre 
their  com  and  other  things  from  the  rain ;  but  it 
was  a  poor  pUoe  at  best  compared  to  mine,  and 
especially  as  mine  was  then,  for  the  Spaniards 
had  greatly  enlaiged  it,  and  made  several  neir 
apartments  in  it 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year  after  thif  k- 
paration,  a  new  ^lio  took  these  rogues,  which, 
(ngether  with  the  former  villany  they  had 
cnmmitted,  brought  mischief  enough  upon  them, 
and  had  yery  near  been  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
colpny.  The  three  new  associates  began,  it 
seems,  to  be  weary  of  the  laborious  life  they  led, 
and  that  without  hope  of  bettering  their  drcutn- 
stances,  and  a  whim  took  them,  that  they  would 
make  a  Foyage  to  the  continent  from  whence  the 
savages  came,  ^nd  would  try  if  they  could  noi 
seise  upon  some  prisonerg  among  the  natives 
there,  and  bring  them  home  so  as  to  make  tbcm 
do  the  laborious  pa^'t  of  the  work  for  them. 

The  project  was  not  so  preposterous,  if  they 
had  gone  no  farther,  hnt  they  did  nothing,  and 
proposed  nothing,  but  had  either  miichief  m  the 
desijE^  or  miKhief  in  the  event,  and  if  I  may 

f^ive  my  opinion,  they  seemed  to  be  under  a  blast 
rem  heaven ;  for  if  we  will  not  allow  a  visible 
curse  to  pursue  visible  crimes,  how  shall  we  re. 
ooncile  the  evenu  of  things  with  divine  justice? 
It  was  certainly  an  apparent  vengeance  on  their 
crime  of  mutiny  and  piracy,  that  brought  them 
to  the  state  they  were  in;  and,  as  they  shewed 
not  the  least  remorse  for  the  crime,  but  added 
new  vilianies  to  it,  such  as,  particularly,  that 
piece  of  monstrous  cruelty  of  wounding  a  poor 
slave,  because  be  did  not,  or  perhaps  could  not, 
understand  to  do  what  he  was  directed ;  and  to 
wound  him  in  such  a  manner  as  no  question 
made  him  a  cripple  all  bis  lifo,  and  in  a  place 
where  no  surgeon  or  medicine  could  be  bad  for 
his  cure,  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  mur- 
derous Intent ;  or  to  do  justice  to  the  crime,  the 
intentional  murder,  for  such  to  be  sure  it  was, 
as  was  afterwards  the  formed  design  they  aD  laid, 
to  murder  the  Spaniards  in  cold  blood,  and  in 
their  aleep. 

But  I  leave  observing  and  return  to  the  story. 
The  three  fellows  came  down  to  the  Spaniards 
one  morning,  and  in  very  bumble  terms  desired 
to  be  adm^ted  to  speak  with  Uiem ;  the  Spa- 
niards very  readily  beard  what  they  had  to  say, 
which  was  this :  that  they  were  tired  of  living 
in  the  manner  they  did,  that  they  were  not  bandy 
enough  to  make  the  necessaries  they  wanted, 
and  uiat,  having  no  help,  they  should  be  starved, 
but  that  if  the  Spaniards  would  give  them  leave 
to  take  one  of  the  canoes  which  they  came  over 
in,  and  give  them  arms  and  ammunition  propor- 
tioned for  their  defence,  they  would  go  over  to 
the  main  and  seek  their  fortune,  and  so  deliver 
them  from  the  trouble  of  supplying  tbem  with 
anyother  provisions. 

The  Spaniards  were  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of 
tbem,  but  yet  very  honestly  represented  to  them 
the  certain  destruction  they  were  running  into, 
told  them  they  had  suffered  such  hardships  upoo 
that  very  spot,  that  they  could,  without  any 
spirit  of  prophecnr.  tell  tbem  that  they  would  be 
starved  or  murdered;  and  bade  them  consider 
of  it. 

The  man  sq>Uad  audadously,  tbey  shpuU  be 
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itar?ed  if  t)i«y  itoyed  h^re,  lor  they  could  not 
vork,  and  tb«y  could  but  be  starved  iibro^  and 
[f  thev  were  qiardered,  therp  wtm  ao  eqd  of  Uiem, 
they  bad  no  wive»  or  children  to  cry  after  them, 
aod,  in  thorC.  ioaisted  importunatdy  upon  their 
demand,  declaring  that  they  would  go,  whether 
ibey  would  give  tfieax  any  anna  or  no. 

The  SpanJarda  told  them  vith  greiU  kindness, 
thAt  if  they  were  resolved  to  go»  they  should  not 
go  like  naked  men,  and  be  in  no  condition  to 
defend  themselves ;  and  that  though  they  could 
ill  spare  their  ftro-arms,  having  not  enough  for 
themselves,  yet  they  would  let  them  have  two 
muskets,  a  pistol,  and  a  cutlass,  and  each  mftn  a 
hatchet,  which  they  thought  sufficient  for  them. 

In  a  word,  they  accepted  the  offer ;  and  hav- 
ing baked  them  bread  enough  to  serve  them  4 
month,  and  given  them  as  much  goats'  flesh  as 
they  could  eat  while  it  was  sweet,  and  a  great 
basket  full  of  dried  grapes,  a  pot  ftill  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  a  young  kid  alive  to  kill,  they  boldly  set 
out  in  a  canoe  for  a  vovage  over  the  sea,  where 
it  way  at  least  forty  miles  broad. 

The  boat  was  Indeed  a  large  one,  and  would 
havs  very  well  carried  flileen  or  twenty  men,  and 
therefore  was  rather  too  big  for  them  to  manage ; 
but  as  they  had  a  foir  breese  and  the  flood-tide 
with  them,  they  did  well  enough.  They  had 
made  a  mast  of  a  long  pdlo^  and  a  sail  of  four 
Ui^  goat-skins  dried,  wbieh  they  had  sowed  or 
laoed  together,  nod  away  they  went  merrily 
eooogh.  The  Spaniards  called  after  them  **  B<m 
^qiajo,***  and  BO  man  ever  thought  of  aeeiag  them 
■ny  more. 

The  Spaniards  wonld  often  say  to  one  an- 
other, aad  the  two  honest  Englishmen  who  re- 
mained behind,how  quietly  and  comfortably  they 
lived  sow  thoee  three  turbulent  fellows  were 
gone.  As  for  tboir  ever  ooming  again,  that  was 
the  lemotest  thing  from  their  thooghta  oould  bo 
imagined ;  when,  bdiold,  after  twenty-two  days* 
Bhseoce,  one  of  the  Englishmen  being  abroad 
upon  his  planting  work,  sees  three  strange  men 
coming  towards  him  at  a  distance,  two  St  them 
with  guns  upon  their  shoulders. 

Away  runs  tha  Englishman  aa  if  he  was  bo- 
vitched,  and  oame  frightened  and  amaaed  to 
the  governor  Spaniard,  and  tells  him  they  were 
all  undone,  for  thore  were  strangers  landed  upon 
the  island,  he  oould  not  tell  who.  The  Spaniard, 
pansing  awhile,  says  to  him,  "  How  do  you  mean 
yoQ  cannot  toll  who?  They  are  savages,  to  be 
sure.".."  No^  no,"  says  the  Englishman,  •' they 
are  men  in  clothes,  with  arms."^'*  Nay  then," 
sayt  ihe  Spaniard,  **  why  are  you  ooneemed  ?  If 
tbey  are  not  savages  they  must  be  friends  1  for 
there  is  00  Christian  nation  upon  earth  but  will 
do  us  good  rather  than  harm.'* 

VV'hile  they  were  debating  thus,  came  the  three 
Englishmen,  and,  standinff  without  the  wood 
which  was  new  planted,  h  Jlooed  to  them.  They 
preieotiy  knew  their  voices,  and  so  ail  the  won- 
der of  that  kind,  ososed*  But  now  the  admhra* 
tioa  was  turned  upon  another  question,  viz., 
what  conid  be  the  matter,  and  what  made  them 
come  back  again. 

It  was  not  hmg  before  tbev  brought  the  men 
in;  and,  inquirfaig  where  they  had  been  and 
what  they  had  been  doing,  they  gave  them  a  full 
•Moant  of  thnir  voyaga  in  n  ftw  voidii  vis.»  that 


they  reached  the  Und  in  two  ^§,  nr  lomethiim 
less,  but  fiodiog  the  people  alarmed  at  their 
coming,  and  preparing  with  hows  and  arrows  to 
Aght  tnem,  thev  durst  not  go  on  shore,  but  sailed 
on  to  the  northward  si<  or  seven  hours  till  they 
came  to  n  great  opening,  by  which  they  per- 
ceived that  the  land  they  saw  from  our  island 
was  not  the  main,  but  an  island ;  that  entorinff 
that  opening  of  the  sea,  they  saw  another  island 
on  tlie  right  hand  north,  and  several  more  west } 
and  being  resolved  to  land  somevf  here,  they  put 
over  to  one  of  the  Islands  which  lay  west,  and 
went  boldly  on  shore ;  that  thev  found  the  pep- 
ple  were  courteous  and  friendly  to  them,  and 
they  gave  them  several  roots  and  some  dried  fish, 
and  appeared  very  sociable,  and  the  women,  as 
well  as  the  men,  were  very  forward  to  supply 
them  with  anything  they  could  get  for  them  to 
eat,  and  broi^ht  (t  to  them  1^  great  way  upon 
their  heads. 

They  continued  hero  four  days,  and  inquired« 
as  well  as  they  could  of  them  by  signs,  what  na- 
tions were  this  way  and  that  way,  and  were  told 
of  several  flerce  and  torrible  people,  who,  as  they 
made  kqown  by  signs  to  theni,  used  to  eat  men : 
but  as  for  themselves,  they  said  that  they  never 
eat  men  or  women,  except  only  such  as  they  took 
in  the  wars,  and  then  thev  owned  that  they  made 
a  great  feast  and  eat  then*  prisoners. 

The  Englishmen  inquired  when  they  had  a 
feast  of  that  kind,  and  tney  told  them  two  moons 
ago,  pointhig  to  the  moon  and  then  to  two  fin- 
gers, and  that  their  great  king  had  two  hundred 
prisoners  now  which  he  had  taken  in  his  war, 
and  they  were  feeding  them  to  make  them  fot  for 
the  nest  feast.  The  Englishmen  seemed  mighty 
desirous  to  see  those  prisoners,  but  the  others 
mistaking  them,  thought  they  were  desirous  to 
have  some  of  them  to  carry  away  for  their  own 
eating.  80  they  beckoned  to  them,  pointing  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  then  to  the  ri&g, 
which  waf  to  signify  that  the  next  morning,  at 
sun-rising,  they  would  bring  some  of  them,  and 
accordingly  the  next  morning  they  brought  down 
five  women  and  eleven  men,  and  gave  them  to 
the  Englishmen  to  carry  with  them  on  their  voy- 
age.  Just  as  we  would  bring  so  many  cows  and 
oxen  down  to  a  sea^port  town  to  victual  a  ship. 

As  brutish  and  barbarous  as  these  fellows  were 
at  home  their  stomachs  turned  at  this  sight,  and 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  to  reftise  the  pri- 
soners would  have  l>een  the  highest  affront  to  the 
savage  gentry  who  offered  them,  and  what  to  do 
with  them  they  knew  not ;  however,  upon  some 
debate,  they  resolved  to  accept  of  them ;  and,  in 
return,  they  gave  the  savaffes  that  brought  them 
one  of  th^ir  hatcheta,  an  old  key,  a  knife,  and  six 
or  seven  of  their  bullets,  which,  though  they  did 
not  understand,  they  seemed  extremely  pleased 
with ;  and  then,  tying  the  poor  creatures*  hands 
behind  them,  they  (the  people)  dragged  the  pri- 
soners into  the  boat  for  our  men. 

The  Englishmen  were  obliged  to  come  away 
as  soon  as  they  had  them,  or  eUe  they  thai  gave 
them  this  noble  present  would  certainly  have  ex- 
pected that  they  should  have  gone  to  work  with 
them,  have  killed  two  or  three  of  them  the  next 
morning,  and  perhaps  have  invited  the  doBoi^s  to 
dinner. 
But»baTiiig  takm  their  lisra  with  nfl  thtm- 
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Rpect,  and  thanks  that  oonid  well  pan  between 
people,  where,  on  either  tide,  they  nnderitood 
not  one  word  they  could  lay,  they  pot  off  with 
their  boat,  and  came  badi  towarda  the  ftrst 
island,  where,  when  they  arrived,  they  set  eight 
of  their  prisoners  at  liberty,  there  being  too  many 
of  them  for  thdr  occasion. 

In  their  voyage  they  endeavoured  to  have  some 
communication  with  their  prisoners,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  malie  them  understand  anvthing ; 
nothing  they  could  sav  to  them,  or  give  them,  or 
do  for  them,  but  was  looked  upon  as  going  about 
to  murder  them.  They  first  of  all  unbound  them, 
but  the  poor  creatures  screamed  at  that,  espe- 
cially the  women,  as  if  they  had  just  felt  the 
knife  at  thehr  throats ;  for  they  immediately  con- 
duded  they  were  unbound  on  purpose  to  be 
kiUed. 

If  they  gave  them  anything  to  eat  it  was  the 
same  thing ;  then  thev  concluded  it  was  for  fear 
they  should  sink  in  flesh,  and  so  not  be  iht  enough 
to  kill.  If  they  looked  at  one  of  them  more  par- 
ticularly, the  party  presently  concluded  it  was 
to  see  whether  he  or  she  was  fattest  and  fittest 
to  kill  first ;  nay,  after  they  had  brought  them 
well,  still  they  expected  every  day  to  make  a 
dinner  or  supper  for  their  new  masters. 

When  the  three  wanderers  had  given  this  nn» 
accountable  history  or  Journal  of  thdr  voyage, 
the  Spaniard  asked  them  where  their  new  lamily 
was  ?  And  being  told  that  they  had  brought  them 
on  shore,  and  put  them  into  one  of  their  huts, 
and  were  come  to  beg  some  victuals  for  them, 
they  (the  Spaniards)  and  the  other  two  English* 
men,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  colony,  resolved  to 
go  all  down  to  the  place,  and  see  them,  and  did 
so,  and  Friday's  iather  with  them. 

When  they  came  into  the  hut,  there  tliey  sat 
all  bound ;  for  when  they  had  brought  them  on 
shore,  they  bound  their  hands  that  they  might 
not  take  the  boat  and  make  their  escape ;  there 
I  say,  they  sat,  all  of  them  stark  naked.  First, 
there  were  three  men,  lusty,  comely  fdlows,  well 
shaped,  strait  and  fkir  limbs,  about  90  or  85 
years,  and  five  women,  whereof  two  might  be 
fVom  SO  to  40,  two  more  not  above  24  or  25,  and 
the  fifth,  a  tall,  comely  maiden,  about  16  or  17. 
The  women  were  well*favoured«  agreeable  per- 
sons, both  in  shape  and  features,  only  tawny; 
and  two  of  them,  had  they  been  perfectly  white, 
would  have  passed  for  handsome  women,  even  in 
London  itself^  having  very  pleasant,  agreeable 
countenances,  and  of  a  very  modest  behaviour, 
especially  when  they  came  afterwards  to  be 
clothed  and  dressed,  as  they  called  it,  though 
that  dress  was  very  indifTerent,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed ;  of  which  hereafter. 

The  sight,  you  may  be  sure,  was  something 
uncouth  to  our  Spaniards,  who  were  (to  give 
them  a  just  character)  men  of  the  best  beha* 
viour,  of  the  most  calm,  sedate  tempers,  and  per- 
fect good  humour  that  ever  I  met  with ;  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  most  modesty,  as  will  presently 
appear.  1  say  the  sight  was  very  uncouth  to 
see  three  naked  men,  and  five  naked  women,  all 
together  bound,  and  in  the  most  mfsemble  cir* 
cnmstances  that  human  nature  could  be  supposed 
to  be,  vis  ,  to  be  eipecting  every  moment  to  be 
dragged  out  and  hava  their  brains  kaoeked  out, 


and  then  to  be  eaten  up  like  a  ealf  thai  la  UDcd 
fhr  adafaity. 

The  first  thfaig  they  did  was  to  eame  tba  old 
Indian,  FHday*s  bther,  to  an  In  aad  see  irst  if 
he  knew  anv  of  them;  and  then.  If  he  UMlersCood 
any  of  theb  speech.  As  soon  as  the  old  mass 
came  in,  ha  looked  serionsly  at  them,  but  knew 
none  of  them ;  neither  oould  any  of  them  under* 
stand  a  word  he  said,  or  a  sign  he  oould  make, 
except  one  of  the  women. 

However,  this  was  enough  to  answer  the  omI* 
which  was  to  satisfy  them  tliat  the  ascn  into 
whose  hands  they  were  foOen  were  Chriatiaoa ; 
that  they  abhorred  eaUng  of  men  or  women, 
and  that  they  might  be  sure  they  would  not  hm 
killed.  As  soon  as  they  were  assured  of  thla» 
they  discovered  such  a  jov,  and  by  sudi  awkward 
and  several  ways,  as  is  hard  to  describe  ;  far  it 
seems  they  were  of  several  nations. 

The  woBsaa,  who  was  their  hitanreter,  was 
bid,  in  the  next  place,  to  aak  them  if  they  wora 
willing  to  be  servants*  and  to  work  for  the  ascn 
who  had  brought  them  away  to  sava  their  lives  ? 
At  which  thev  all  fsD  a-dandng,  and  proseotlj 
one  fell  to  taking  up  this,  and  another  tlial»  an  j- 
thing  that  lay  next,  to  carry  on  their  shwilderi* 
to  intimate  that  they  were  willing  to  wariu 

The  governor,  who  Ibund  that  the  hsvisis 
women  among  them  wsuki  presently  bo  attcadad 
with  sonw  ineoovenieney,  and  Bi%ht  occariii 
some  strife^  and  perhaps  blood,  asked  the  three 
men  what  they  fateaded  to  do  with  these  vsaasea, 
and  bow  they  intended  to  use  them,  whatlwr  as 
servanta  or  as  women  ?  One  of  the  EaglisluaeB 
answered  very  boldly  and  readily,  theft  they  woald 
use  them  as  both.  To  which  the  govusaos  said, 
**  I  am  not  goin«  to  restrain  you  §nm  It;  yea 
are  your  own  masters  as  to  that ;  bat  this  I  iMak 
is  but  just,  for  aToiding  disorders  aad  qaarrela 
among  you,  and  I  desire  it  of  yoa  for  that  raaaoa 
only,  vis.,  that  yon  will  all  engage  that  if  aay  <»r 
you  take  aay  of  these  woasaa,  aa  a  weana  or 
wile,  he  shall  Uke  but  oee;  aad  that,  havh^  I 
taken  one,  none  elae  should  toaeh  her;  ffor  I 
though  we  cannot  nsarry  any  of  you*  yet  It  is  hat 
resaonable  that,  while  you  suy  here^  the  wensaa 
any  of  you  take  shouU  be  maintained  by  the 
man  that  takes  her,  and  should  be  hiswifo;  I 
mean,"  says  he,  "  while  he  ooatiauas  hare ;  aad 
that  none  else  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
her."  All  this  appeared  so  juit  that  eveiy  eae 
agreed  to  it  without  dUBculty. 

Then  the  Englishmen  asked  the  Spaalarda  if 
they  designed  to  take  any  of  them  ?  Bat  every 
one  answered,  "  No."  Sonw  of  them  said  they 
had  wives  in  Spain,  and  the  others  did  not  Uke 
women  that  were  not  Christians  i  and  altogether 
declared  that  they  would  not  toaeh  eae  of  them ; 
which  was  an  faMtance  of  such  vhtae  as  I  have 
not  met  with  in  all  my  travela.  Oa  the  ether 
hand,  to  be  short,  the  five  Enghshniea  took  theai 
every  one  a  wife  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  teaywary 

fona  of  Hvasg  s 
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wife ;  and  so  they  set  up  a  new 

for  the  Sponfords  and  Friday'^  fother  Hvi 

old  habitation,  whkh  they  had  enlmfed 

ingly  within.    The  three  servants,  whieh  they 

hnd  taken  In  the  late  battle  of  the  savages,  Hved 

with  them,  and  these  carried  oa  the  auda  part  of 

the  oolony,  supplyhig  all  the  rest  with  fosd,  aad 
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uMng  them  in  sDything  u  they  oould,  or  at 
tbef  kuad  neoanity  requind. 

But  tlie  wonder  of  thte  itoiy  was,  how  6ve 
todi  raftictory,  ilUmatched  fellowt  ihould  agree 
aboot  these  woowo,  and  that  two  of  them  should 
not  pitch  upon  the  aane  woaiaD«  etpedally  see* 
ng  two  or  three  of  them  were,  without  com|>a- 
rimv  more  agreeable  than  the  othera;  but  they 
look  a  good  way  enough  to  prevent  qoarrelliog 
aiMiag  thmnadvea,  fin*  they  aet  the  five  women 
bjr  tbouelvea  fai  one  of  their  hutg,  and  they  went 
I  an  iato  the  other  hut,  and  drew  lota  among  them 
who  abould  ohooee  iKrst. 

He  that  drew  to  chooae  ilrtt  went  away  by 
UaMelf  to  tho  hut,  where  the  poor  naked  crea- 
tani  were^  and  fetched  out  her  he  chose ;  and 
it  wu  worth  observing  that  he  that  chose  first 
took  her  that  was  redLoned  the  homeliest,  and 
the  oldest  of  the  five,  which  made  mirth  enough 
aoMiBg  the  rest,  and  even  the  Spaniarda  laughed 
ititi  but  the  follow  ooosidered  better  than  any 
«r  them,  that  It  was  applieation  and  business  that 
Uwjr  were  to  expect  assistance  in  as  much  as 
aoythiagelse;  and  she  proved  the  best  wife  in 
tkoMreeL 

Wbea  the  poor  women  saw  themselves  in  a 
nm  thos,  and  fetched  out  one  by  one,  the  terrors 
of  tbdr  eooditioQ  retunied  upon  them  again,  and 
tbey  firaidy  believed  that  they  were  now  goinc  to 
be  devoured.  Accordingly,  when  the  En^ish 
nilor  eaam  in  and  fetched  out  one  of  them,  the 
reit  ist  up  a  moot  lamentable  cry,  and  hung 
•boat  her,  and  took  their  leave  of  her  with  such 
•goaies  and  sncb  affection,  as  would  have  grieved 
thi  hardest  heart  m  the  world ;  nor  was  it  pot- 
mUo  for  tho  Baglishraen  to  satisfy  them  that 
tbey  wore  not  to  be  immediately  murdered,  till 
they  fccehed  tho  old  man,  Friday's  fether,  who 
iaitaetly  let  tbom  know  that  the  five  men,  who 
had  (etched  them  out  one  by  one,  had  chosen 
theai  for  their  wf  ves. 

Wheothey  had  done  this,  and  the  firlght  the 
women  were  hi  was  a  little  ovtr^  the  men  went 
to  work,  and  tho  Spaniards  came  and  helped 
then;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  they  had  built  them 
every  one  a  new  hut  or  tent  fer  their  lodging 
apart;  for  those  they  had  already  were  crowded 
with  their  tools,  household  stuH;  and  provisions. 
The  three  wicked  ones  had  pitched  ferthest  off; 
ttd  die  two  honest  ones  nearer,  but  both  on  the 
north  ihore  of  the  island,  so  that  they  continued 
Kporate  as  before ;  and  thus  my  isfamd  was  peo» 
pled  in  three  pincea,  and,  as  I  might  say,  three 
towm  were  began  to  be  planted. 

And  here  it  ia  very  well  worth  obeerviog  that, 
•iit often  happena  hi  the  world  (what  the  wise 
mds  of  God's  ptevidenoee  are  hi  such  a  disposi- 
tieeef  tUnga,  I  cannot  sayX  the  two  honest  fel- 
lows hnd  the  two  wont  wives ;  and  the  three  re- 
probates,  that  were  scaroe  worth  hanging,  that 
wue  fit  fer  nothtaf;  and  neither  teemed  bom  to 
do  themielns  good  or  any  one  else,  had  three 
dever,  diligent,  careful,  and  bgenious  wives; 
Bot  that  the  two  first  were  ill  wives  as  to  their 
tcBper  er  hmnoor,  fer  all  the  five  were  most 
wilhag,  quiet,  passive,  and  subjected  creatures, 
nther  like  slavea  than  wives ;  but  my  meaning 
hi  they  were  not  alike  capable,  faigenious,  or  hi- 
daatrie«%  er  alike  cleaidy  and  neat. 

Another  observation  I  must  make,  to  the  ho. 


nour  of  a  diligent  application  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  a  slothfbl,  negligent,  idle 
temper  on  the  other,  that  when  I  came  to  the 
place  and  vfewed  the  several  improvements, 
planUng  and  management  of  the  several  colonies, 
the  two  men  had  so  far  outgone  the  three  that 
there  was  no  comparison.  They  had,  indeed, 
both  of  them,  as  much  ground  laid  out  for  com 
as  they  wanted;  and  the  reason  was,  because, 
acconUng  to  my  rale,  nature  dictated  that  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  sow  more  com  than  they  wanted ; 
but  the  dtflferenoe  of  the  oultivatfon,  of  the  plnnU 
faig,  of  the  fences,  and  indeed  everything  else,  was 

y  to  be  seen  at  first  view. 

rbe  two  men  had  innumerable  young  trees 
planted  about  their  huts,  that  when  you  came  to 
the  place  nothbg  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wood ; 
and  though  they  had  their  plantation  twice  de- 
molished, onoe  by  their  own  countrymen,  and 
once  by  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  shown  in  iu 
place,  yet  they  had  restored  all  again,  and  every* 
thing  was  flourishing  and  thrivii^  about  them : 
they  had  grapes  planted  hi  order,  and  managed 
like  a  vineyard,  though  they  had  themselves 
never  seen  anything  of  that  kind ;  and  by  their 
goDd  ordering,  their  vines  their  grapes  were  as 
aood  again  as  any  of  the  othera  They  had  also 
formed  themselves  a  retreat  in  tlie  thickest  part 
of  the  woods,  where,  though  there  was  not  a  oa* 
tural  cave,  as  I  had  found,  yet  they  made  one 
with  incessant  labour  of  their  hands,  and  where, 
when  the  mischief  which  followed  happened,  they 
secured  their  wives  and  children,  so  as  they  could 
never  be  found,  they  having,  by  sticking  innumo-' 
rable  atakes  and  poles  of  the  wood,  which,  as  I 
saM,  grew  so  easily,  made  a  grove  Impassable, 
except  in  one  place,  where  they  climbed  up  to 
get  over  the  outside  part,  and  then  went  in  by 
ways  of  their  own  leavhig. 

As  to  the  three  reprobates,  u  I  justly  call 
them,  though  they  were  much  civilized  by  their 
new  settlement  compared  to  what  thev  were  be* 
fere^  and  were  not  so  quarrelsome,  havmg  not  the 
same  opportunity,  yet  one  of  the  certain  compa- 
nions of  a  profligate  mind  never  left  them,  and 
that  was  their  idleness.  It  is  true  they  planted 
com  and  made  fences ;  but  Solomoo*s  woids  were 
never  better  verified  than  hi  them,  **  I  went  by 
the  vineyard  of  the  slothfiil,  and  it  was  over- 
grown with  thoms;"  for  when  the  Spaniards 
came  to  view  their  crop,  they  could  not  see  in  it 
some  plaoeo  for  weeds;  the  hedge  had  several 
gaps  in  it,  where  the  wUd  goats  had  gotten  in 
and  eaten  up  the  com.  Perhaps  here  and  there 
a  dead  bush  was  crammed  in  to  stop  them  out 
for  the  present,  but  it  was  only  shutting  the 
stable-door  after  the  steed  was  stolen ;  whereas, 
when  they  kM>ked  on  the  colony  of  the  other  two, 
there  was  the  very  face  of  industry  and  succem 
upon  an  they  did ;  there  was  not  a  weed  to  be 
seen  in  all  thefar  com,  or  a  gap  in  any  of  their 
hedges;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  verified 
Solomon's  words  in  another  place :  **  The  dili- 
gent hand  maketh  rich  ;*  for  every  thing  grew 
and  thrived,  and  they  had  plenty  within  and 
without;  they  had  more  tame  cattle  than  the 
others,  more  utensils  and  necemaries  within  doors, 
and  yet  more  pleasure  and  diversion  too. 

It  is  true,  the  wives  of  the  three  were  very 
handy  and  cleanly  within  doors;  and  having 
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leaned  the  English  ways  of  dreasing  and  cooking 
from  one  of  the  other  Englishmen,  who»  ai  I  said, 
was  a  cook's  mate  on  hoard  the  ship,  tHey  dressea 
their  husbands*  victuals  very  nicety;  whereat 
the  other  could  not  be  brought  to  understand  It} 
but  then  the  husband,  who,  as  I  said,  had  been 
cook's  mate,  did  it  himself;  but  as  for  the  hns- 
bands  of  the  three  wives,  they  loitered  about, 
fetched  turtles'  eggs,  and  caught  fish  and  birds ; 
in  a  word,  anything  but  labour ;  and  they  fkred 
accordingly.  The  diligent  lived  well  and  com- 
fortabljr,  and  the  slothful  lived  hard  and  ber* 
garly ;  and  so  I  believe,  generally  speaking*,  it  is 
all  over  the  world. 

But  now  I  come  to  a  scene  different  from  all 
that  had  happened  before,  either  to  them  or  me, 
and  the  oripn  of  the  story  was  this : 

Early  one  morning  there  came  on  Ihori!  five 
or  Biz  canoes  of  Ihdfani,  or  savages,  call  them 
which  you  please ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  they  came  upon  the  old  errand  of  feeding 
upon  their  slaves ;  bht  that  part  Wu  now  so 
familiar  to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  onr  men  too, 
that  they  did  not  concern  themselves  about  it  as 
I  did ;  but  having  been  made  sensible  bv  expe- 
rience that  their  only  btlsiness  was  to  lie  eon- 
cealed,  and  that  if  thev  were  not  seen  by  any  of 
the  savages,  they  would  go  olf  again  quietlj  when 
their  business  was  done,  having  as  yet  not  the 
least  notion  of  their  being  any  inhabitants  in  the 
island ;  I  say,  having  been  made  sensible  of  this/ 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  notice  to  all 
the  three  plantations  to  keep  within  doors,  and 
toot  show  theitaielves,  only  placittg  a  scont  In  a 
proper  place  to  give  notide  when  the  boats  ^ent 
olT  to  sea  again. 

This  was,  without  doiibt,  very  right;  but  a 
disaster  spoiled  all  these  measures,  and  Made  It 
known  among  the  savages  that  there  were  inha- 
bitants there ;  which  was,  in  the  end,  the  deso- 
lation of  almost  the  whole  colony.  Alter  the 
canoes  with  the  sfvages  were  gone  olf,  the  Spa- 
nianls  peeped  abroad  Again,  and  soihie  of  them 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  tile  place  Where  they 
had  been,  to  see  whut  they  had  b^tn  doing. 
Here,  to  their  ^at  Surprise,  they  fbund  three 
savages  left  bcnind,  Aild  lying  fast  asleep  upon 
ihe  ground.  It  was  sup|K)si^  they  had  eltW 
been  so  gorged  with  theik'  inhutttah  feast,  that, 
like  beasts,  they  We^  asleep,  and  would  not  stit* 
When  the  others  weht,  or  th^y  wel%  wandered 
into  th6  woods,  and  did  tkot  come  bkiek  in  titne 
to  be  taken  in. 

The  Spaniards  Were  greatlv  stit-prised  at  this 
sight,  and  perfectly  at  a  loss'  what  to  do.  Thte 
Spaniard  governor,  as  it  happened,  was  with 
them,  and  his  advice  was  asked ;  but  he  pro- 
fessed he  knew  not  what  to  do.  As  f6V  riaves, 
they  had  enough  already ;  ahd  as  to  killing  them, 
they  were  none  of  them  inclined  to  that  The 
Spaniard  governor  told  the  they  could  not  think 
of  shedding  innocent  blood;  fbr  as. to  them,  the 
poor  creatures  had  done  no  Wrong,  invaded  none 
of  their  property ;  and  ttt^y  thought  they  had 
tko  jtkst  quarrel  against  them  to  take  kway  their 
Htes. 

And  here  I  must,  in  jOsttce  to  these  Spaniards, 
observe,  that  let  all  the  accounts  of  Spanish 
cruelty  In  Mexico  knd  Pern  be  what  they  will,  I 
never  met  with  Bieventecn  m^n,  of  any  nation 


whAtsoevef,  in  any  foreign  eountrf,  who  were  S6 
universally  modest,  temperate,  rirtaous,  so  very 
good-humoured,  and  so  courteous,  as  these  Spa- 
niards; and,  as  to  cruelty,  they  had  nothing  of  it 
in  their  very  nature;  no  Inhumanity,  no  bar- 
barity, no  outrageous  passions,  and  yet  all  of 
them  men  of  great  courage  and  spirit 

Their  temper  and  calmness  had  appeared  in 
their  bearing  the  insufferable  usage  of  the  three 
Bngiishmen;  and  thell*  justice  and  humanity  ap« 
peared  now  in  the  case  of  the  SaVages,  as  abo\-e. 
Alter  some  consultation,  they  resolved  upon  this, 
that  they  would  lie  still  awhile  longer  till,  if  pos- 
sible, these  three  meh  might  be  gone ;  but  thea 
the  governor  Spaniard  recolleeted  that  the  three 
savages  had  no  boat;  and  that,  if  thet  were  left 
to  rove  about  the  island,  thev  would  certainly 
discover  that  there  were  hihabitanti  in  it,  smd  to 
they  should  be  undone  that  way. 

Upon  this  they  went  back  again,  and  there  lay 
ihe  fellows  liist  asleep  still ;  So  they  resolved  to 
awaken  them,  and  take  them  prifeonert;  and 
thev  did  so.  The  poor  fellows  were  Strangely 
frighted  when  they  were  «eited  upon  and  bouo<C 
and  afi«id,  like  the  women,  that  they  should  be 
murdered  and  eaten ;  for,  It  seems,  those  people 
think  all  the  world  do  as  they  do,  eating  men** 
flesh ;  but  they  were  soon  made  easy  ts  to  that, 
and  away  they  eairied  them. 

It  wks  very  happy  for  them  that  they  did  not 
carry  them  home  to  their  eastle ;  I  nseao,  to  my 
palace  under  the  hill ;  but  they  carried  them 
first  to  the  bower,  where  was  the  chief  of  their 
country  work,  such  as  the  keeping  the  goats,  the 
plantfaig  the  com,  ftc.,  and  afterwards  they  car. 
ried  them  to  the  habitation  of  the  two  Ei^lsh- 
men. 

Here  they  were  set  to  work,  though  it  was  not 
touch  they  had  fbr  them  to  do;  and  whether  it 
was  bvnegtigenCe  in  guarding  them,  or  that  they   i 
thought  the  fellows  could  not  mend  themselves, 
I  know  not,  but  one  of  them  ran  away,  and   I 
taking  into  the  #oods,  they  bould  never  hear  of  I 
him  more.  i 

They  had  good  reason  to  brieve  be  get  borne 
again  soon  after  ttt  some  other  boats  or  canoee 
bf  savages,  who  came  on  shore  three  or  Jour 
weeks  afterwards,  And  who,  carrying  on  their 
revels  as  Usual,  weht  off  asain  in  two  days*  time. 
This  thodght  terrified  them  exceedingly  $  for 
they  cdiiclndttd,  ahd  that  hot  without  good  cause 
indeed,  that  if  tbh  fellow  got  safe  home  among 
his  comrades,  he  WbuM  certainlv  give  them  an 
account  that  there  Were  people  In  the  island,  as 
also  how  Weak  and  few  they  were;  fbr  this 
savage,  as  t  observed  before,  had  never  beeb 
tohi  as  It  was  very  bappy  he  bad  not,  how  many 
they  were,  of  where  they  lived,  nor  had  he  ever 
seen  or  heard  the  fire  of  any  Of  their  guvke,  modi 
less  had  they  %hoWtt  him  any  other  of  tfaefr  re- 
tired places,  such  u  the  eave  hi  this  valley,  or 
the  new  retreat  Wbieb  the  Iww  Bngllsfamen  had 
made,  and  the  Uke. 

The  first  testimony  tbey  bad,  that  this  fellow 
had  given  totelligenoe  of  them  Wtt,  that  nboot 
two  months  after  this,  «l«  cabeeSof  savegea,  with 
about  seven  or  eight,  or  ten  men  ib  a  eenoc. 
came  rowing  along  the  nortb-sMe  of  the  island, 
where  they  never  used  to  come  before,  and  landed 
about  tuk  hour  after  sunrfiK^  at  a  eonvcsUent 
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place,  aboyt  a  mile  from  the  habitation  of  tha 
two  EDglisfamen,  where  this  escaped  man  had  been 
kept :  as  the  Spaniard  governor  said,  had  they  been 
all  there*  the  damage  would  not  have  been  so 
much,  for  not  a  man  of  them  would  have  escaped : 
but  the  case  differed  now  very  much ;  for  two 
men  to  fifty  were  too  much  odds :  the  two  men 
had  the  oapphiess  to  discover  them  about  a 
league  off,  so  that  it  was  above  An  hour  belbre 
they  landed ;  and  as  they  Itoded  about  a  mile 
from  their  huts»  it  was  some  timi^  before  they 
could  come  at  them.  Now  having  great  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  betrayed,  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  bind  the  daves  which  were  lef^ 
and  cause  two  of  the  three  men,  whom  they 
brought  with  the  women,  who,  it  seems,  proved 
very  faithful  to  them,  to  lead  them  with  their  two 
wives^  and  whatever  they  could  carry  away  with 
them  to  their  retired  place  in  the  woods,  which 
I  have  spoken  of  above,  and  there  to  bind  the 
two  fellows  hand  and  foot  till  they  heard  fiuther. 

In  the  next  place,  seeing  the  savages  were  ail 
come  on  ashore^  and  that  thev  bent  their  course 
directly  that  way,  they  openea  their  fences  where 
their  milch-goats  were  kept,  and  drove  them  all 
out,  leaving  their  goats  to  itraggle  into  the 
wood,  whither  they  pleased,  that  the  savages 
might  think  they  were  all  bl^  wild ;  but  the 
rogue  who  came  with  them  was  too  cunning  ibr 
that,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  it  all ;  for 
they  went  directly  to  the  place. 

When  the  poor  frighted  men  had  secure  their 
wives  and  goods,  they  sent  the  other  slave  they 
had  of  the  three,  who  came  with  the  women,  and 
who  was  at  their  place  bv  accident,  4way  to  the 
Spaniards  with  all  speed,  to  give  th^m  thb  alarm, 
and  desire  speedy  help ;  and  m  the  meantime  they 
took  their  arms  and  what  ammunltioti  they  had, 
and  retreated  towards  the  placo  in  the  wood 
where  their  wives  were  sctat,  keeping  at  a  dii- 
tance ;  yet  so  that  they  might  see,  if  possible, 
which  way  the  savages  took. 

They  mid  not  gone  far,  but  that,  firom  a  rising 
ground,  they  could  see  the  little  army  of  their 
enemies  come  on  directly  to  their  habitation,  and 
in  a  moment  more  could  see  all  thetT  huts  and 
household  stuff  flaming  up  together,  tb  their 
great  grief  and  mortification;  toit  they  had  n 
very  sreat  loss,  and  tO  them  irtetrievabte,  at 
least  for  some  time.  They  kept  their  station  for 
a  while,  till  they  found  th6  kivaged,  liklB  wild 
beasts,  spread  themselves  all  ovet  the  plate, 
mmmagine  every  way,  and  ^very  plkce  they 
could  think  o^  in  search  for  prey;  iAd,  iki 
particular,  for  the  people,  of  whom  It  plaihly 
appeared  theyhdd  intelligence^ 

The  two  Englishmen  seeing  Ihis,  thinking 
themselves  not  secure  where  they  stood,  a&  it  Was 
likely  some  of  the  wild  people  might  come  that 
way,  10  they  ihight  come  too  many  together^ 
thought  it  proper  to  make  another  retreat  kbout 
half  a  mOe  farther,  belieWng,  as  ft  afterwards 
happened,  that  the  farther  they  strolled,  thi 
fewer  would  be  together. 

The  next  halt  was  at  the  entrance  into  a  very 
thick  grown  part  of  the  woods,  and  where  an 
old  trunk  of  a  tree  stoo<i,  which  was  hollow,  and 
vastly  large;  and  fan  this  tree  they  both  took 
their  standing,  resolving  to  see  what  might 
offer. 


They  bad  not  stood  there  long,  but  two  of  thtt 
savages  appeared  running  directly  that  way,  as 
if  they  had  already  notice  where  they  stood,  and 
were  coming  up  to  attack  them  ;  and  a  little  woy 
farther  they  espied  three  more  coming  after  them, 
and  five  more  beyond  thern^  all  coming  the  same 
way;  besides  which,  they  saw  seven  or  eight 
more  at  a  distance,  running  mother  way ;  for, 
ia  a  word,  they  ran  every  way  Uka  sportsmen 
beating  fbr  their  game. 

The  poor  men  were  now  hi  great  perplexity, 
whether  they  should  stand,  and  keep  their  pos* 
ture,  or  fly ;  but  after  a  very  short  debate  with 
themselves,  they  considered  that  if  the  savages 
ranged  the  country  thus  before  help  came,  they 
might,  perhaps,  find  out  their  retreat  in  the 
woods,  and  then  all  would  be  lost,  so  they  re«i 
M>lved  to  stand  them  there,  and  if  there  were 
too  many  to  deal  with  then  they  would  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  from  whence  they  doubted 
not  to  defend  themselves^  fire  excepted,  as  long 
as  their  ammunition  lasted,  though  all  the  sa- 
vages that  were  landed.  Which  were  nearly  fifty, 
were  to  attack  them. 

Having  resolved  npon  this,  they  next  eon* 
sidered  whether  they  should  fire  at  the  two  first, 
or  wait  for  the  three,  and  so  take  the  middle 
party ;  by  which  the  two  and  the  five  that  foU 
lowed  would  be  separated ;  at  length  they  r»> 
soltfed  to  let  the  two  first  pan  by,  unless  they 
should  spy  them  in  the  tree,  and  come  to  attack 
them.  .The  two  first  lavages  also  confirmed 
them  in  this  resolution,  by  turning  a  little  from 
them  towards  another  part  of  the  wood ;  but 
the  three,  and  the  five  afi^r  them,  came  fbrwards 
directlv  to  the  tree,  as  if  they  had  known  the 
Englishmen  were  there* 

Seeing  them  come  to  straight  towards  thenn 
they  resolved  to  take  them  iti  aline  as  they  camei 
and  as  they  resolved  to  fire  bat  one  at  a  time^ 
perhaps  the  first  shot  might  hit  them  all  three ; 
to  which  purpose  the  man  who  was  to  fire  put 
three  or  four  bullets  Into  hit  piecv)  and  havtog 
a  fair  lOop-hole,  as  it  wet«,  ^m  a  broken  hole  in 
the  tre^,  he  took  a  tare  aim,  without  being  seen, 
waithig  till  they  w^re  withia  about  thirty  yards 
of  the  trcok  to  that  he  conM  not  miu. 

While  they  were  thus  waiting,  and  the  savages 
came  on,  they  plahily  saw  that  one  of  the  three 
was  the  runaway  savage  that  had  escaped  from 
them,  and  they  both  knew  him  distinctly,  and 
resolved  that,  if  possible,  he  should  not  escape, 
though  they  ahould  both  fire  i  lo  the  other  stood 
ready  with  his  piece,  that  if  he  did  not  drop  at 
the  first  shot  he  should  be  sure  to  have  a  second. 

But  the  first  Was  too  good  a  marknmao  to  mits 
hill  aim ;  fbr  as  the  savages  kept  near  one  another 
a  little  Ivshind  in  a  line—in  a  word^  he  fired,  and 
hit  two  of  them  directly:  the  foremost  was  killed 
outright,  being  shot  tn  the  hisad ;  the  second, 
which  was  the  runaway  Indian,  was  shot  throngh 
the  body  and  fell,  but  was  not  duite  dead;  and 
the  third  had  a  little  Scratch  in  the  shoulder, 
perhaps  by  the  tame  ball  that  went  throngb  the 
body  of  the  second ;  and  b^g  dreadfully  Ihghted, 
though  not  much  hurt,  sat  down  upon  the  ground, 
soeaming  and  yelling  in  a  hideons  manner. 

The  five  that  Were  behind,  more  frighted  with 
tho  nolie  than  sensible  of  their  danger,  stood 
still  at  first,  for  the  Woods  made  tha  aound  a 
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thmuand  times  big^r  than  it  really  was;  the 
echoes  rattling  from  one  side  to  another,  and  the 
fowls  rising  from  all  parts,  screaming  and  making 
every  sort  a  several  kind  of  noise,  according  to 
their  kind,  just  as  it  was  when  I  fired  the  first 
gun  that,  perhaps,  was  ever  shot  oif  in  that 
place  since  it  was  an  island. 

However,  all  being  silent  again,  and  they  not 
knowing  what  the  matter  was,  came  on  uncon- 
cerned till  they  came  to  that  place  where  their 
companions  lay,  in  a  condition  miserable  enough ; 
and  here  the  poor  ignorant  creatures,  not  sen* 
sible  that  thev  were  within  reach  of  the  same 
mischief,  stood  all  of  a  huddle  over  the  wounded 
man,  talking,  and  as  may  l>e  supposed,  inquiring 
of  him  how  he  came  to  l>e  hurt ;  and  who,  it  is 
very  rational  to  believe,  told  them  that  a  flash  of 
fire  first,  and  immediately  after  that,  thunder 
firom  their  gods,  had  killed  those  two  and 
wounded  him.  This,  I  say,  is  rational,  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  as  they  saw 
no  man  near  them,  so  they  had  never  heard  a 
gun  in  all  their  lives,  or  so  much  as  heard  of  a 
gun  i  neither  knew  they  anything  about  killing 
or  wonndmg  at  a  distance  with  fire  and  bullets ; 
if  they  had,  one  might  reasonably  believe  that 
they  would  not  have  stood  so  unconcemed^  in 
viewing  the  fate  of  their  fellows,  without  some 
apprehension  of  their  own. 

Our  two  men,  though,  as  they  confessed  to  me, 
it  grieved  them  to  be  obliged  to  kill  so  many  poor 
creatures,  who  at  the  same  time  had  no  notion  of 
their  danger ;  yet  having  them  all  thus  in  their 
power,  and  the  first  having  loaded  his  piece 
again,  resolved  to  let  flv  both  together  among 


them ;  and  slnding  out  by  agreement  which  to 
aim  at,  they  mot  together,  and  killed  or  very 
much  woonded  four  ol  them  i  the  fifth,  frighted 
even  to  death,  though  not  hurt,  fell  with  the  resty 
so  that  our  men,  seeing  them  all  (all  together, 
thought  they  had  killed  them  all. 

The  beUef  that  the  savages  were  all  killed, 
made  our  two  men  come  boldly  out  from  the 
tree  .before  they  had  charged  their  guns  again, 
which  was  a  wrong  step ;  and  they  were  under 
some  surprise,  when  they  came  to  the  place,  and 
found  no  less  than  fimr  of  the  men  alive,  and  of 
them,  two  very  little  hurt,  and  one  not  at  all : 
this  obliged  them  to  fisll  npon  them  with  the 
stocks  of  their  muskets ;  and  first,  they  inade 
sure  of  the  runaway  savage  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief,  and  of  another  that 
was  hart  in  his  knee,  and  put  them  ont  of  their 
pahi;  then  the  man  that  was  not  hurt  at  all 
came  and  kneeled  down  to  them,  with  his  two 
hands  held  up,  and  made  piteous  moan  to  them 
by  gestures  and  signs,  fbr  his  life;  but  could  not 
say  one  word  to  them  that  they  could  under- 


However.  they  signified  to  him  to  sit  down  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  Uiereby,  and  one  of  the  Eng« 
lishmen,  with  a  piece  of  rope-twine,  which  be 
had  by  great  chance  in  his  pocket,  tied  his  feet 
last  together  and  his  hands  behind  him,  and  there 
they  Mit  him,  and,  with  what  speed  they  could, 
made  after  the  other  two  which  were  gone  be- 
fore, fearing  they,  or  any  more  of  them,  should 
find  their  way  to  their  covered  place  in  the 
woods,  where  their  wives  and  the  few  goods  they 
had  left  lay.    They  came  once  In  sight  of  the 


two  men,  but  it  was  at  a  greet  distance ;  how- 
ever, they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  croia 
over  a  valley  towards  the  sea,  the  quite  contrary 
way  from  that  which  led  to  their  retreat,  which 
they  were  afraid  of,  and,  being  satisfied  with  Uiat, 
they  went  back  to  the  tree  where  they  left  their 
prisoner,  who,  as  they  supposed,  was  delivered 
by  his  comrades,  for  he  was  gone,  and  the  two 
pieces  of  rope-yarn  with  which  they  had  bound 
him  lay  just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

They  were  now  in  as  great  a  concern  as  be- 
fore, not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  or  how 
near  the  enemy  might  be,  or  in  what  numbere  ; 
so  they  resolved  to  go  away  to  the  place  where 
their  wives  were  to  see  if  all  was  well  there,  and 
to  make  them  easy,  who  were  In  fright  enough, 
to  be  sure,  for  though  the  savages  were  their 
own  country  folks,  yet  they  were  most  terribly 
afraid  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  more  for  the 
knowledge  they  had  of  them. 

When  they  came  thither  they  found  the  savages 
had  been  in  the  wood,  and  very  near  the  place, 
but  had  not  found  it ;  for  indeed  it  was  inacces- 
sible by  the  trees  standing  so  thick,  as  before, 
unless  the  persons  seeking  it  had  been  directed 
by  those  that  knew  it,  which  these  were  not : 
they  found,  therefore,  everything  very  safe,  only 
the  women  in  a  terrible  fiight.  While  they  were 
here  they  had  the  comfort  of  seven  of  the  Spa- 
niards coming  to  their  assistance ;  the  other  ten, 
with  their  servants  and  old  Friday,  I  mean  Fri- 
day's fiuher,  were  gone  in  a  body  to  defend  their 
bower  and  the  com  and  cattle  that  were  kept 
there,  in  case  the  savages  should  have  roved  over 
to  that  side  of  the  country ;  but  they  did  not 
spread  so  for.  With  the  seven  Spaniards  came 
one  of  the  savages,  who»  as  I  said,  were  their  pri- 
soners formerly,  and  with  them  also  came  the 
savtfe  whom  the  Englishman  bad  left  bound 
hand  and  foot  at  the  tree ;  for  It  seems  they  came 
that  way,  saw  the  slaughter  of  the  seven  men, 
and  unbound  the  eighth,  and  brought  him  aloni^ 
with  them,  where,  however,  they  were  obliged 
to  bind  him  again,  as  they  bad  done  the  two 
others  who  were  left  when  the  third  ran  away. 

The  prisoners  began  now  to  be  a  burden  to 
them,  and  they  were  so  afraid  of  their  escaping 
that  they  thought  thev  were  under  an  abscAute 
necessity  to  kOT  them  for  their  own  preservation ; 
however,  the  Spaniard  governor  would  not  con- 
sent to  it,  but  ordered  that  they  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  way  to  my  old  cave  in  the  valley,  and 
be  kept  there  with  two  Spaniards  to  guard  them 
and  flve  them  food,  which  was  done,  and  they 
were  oound  there  hand  and  foot  for  that  night. 

When  the  Spaniards  came,  the  two  English- 
men  were  lo  encouraged  that  they  could  not 
satis^  themselves  to  stay  any  longer  there,  but, 
taking  five  of  the  Spaniards  and  themselves,  with 
four  muskets  and  a  |>istol  among  them,  and  two 
stout  quarter-staves,  awav  they  went  in  quest  of 
the  savages;  and  first  they  came  to  the  tree 
where  the  men  lay  that  had  been  killed ;  but  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  some  more  of  the  savages 
had  been  there,  for  they  attempted  to  carry  their 
dead  men  away,  and  had  dragged  two  of  them  a 
good  way,  but  bad  given  it  over.  Frmn  thence 
they  advanced  to  the  first  rishig  ground.  wher» 
thev  had  stood  and  seen  their  camp  destroyed, 
ano  where  they  had  the  mortification  still  to  see 
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I  of  the  amoke ;  bat  ntithcr  could  they  here 
lee  any  of  the  savnges ;  they  then  resolved, 
thoogh  with  all  possible  caution,  to  go  forward 
towards  their  ruined  plantation,  but  a  little  be« 
lore  they  came  thither,  coming  in  sight'  of  the , 
iea-Bbore,  they  saw  plainly  the  stivages  all  em- 
barking again  in  their  canoes,  in  order  to  be, 
gone.  I 

They  aeemed  lorry  at  first  that  there  was  no 
way  to  come  at  them,  to  give  them  a  parting 
blow ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  were  very  well  satis- 
fied to  be  rid  of  them. 

The  poor  Eoglishmen,  bemg  now  twice  ruined, 
and  all  their  improvements  destroyed,  the  rest 
all  agreed  to  come  and  help  them  to  rebuild,  and 
to  asrist  them  with  needftil  supplies.  Their  three 
countrymen,  who  were  not  yet  noted  for  having 
the  least  mclination  to  do  anything  good,  yet,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  it  (for  they,  living  remote, 
knew  nothing  till  all  was  over),  came  and  offered 
their  help  and  assistance,  and  did  veiy  friendly 
work  for  several  days,  to  restore  their  habita- 
tions^ and  make  necessaries  for  them ;  and  thus, 
m  a  little  time,  they  were  set  upon  their  legs 
•gain. 

About  two  days  after  this,  they  had  the  farther 
satisfaction  of  seeing  three  of  the  savages'  canoes 
oome  driving  on  shore,  and  at  some  distance  from 
them,  with  two  drowned  men,  by  which  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  met  with  a  storm 
at  sea,  and  bad- overset  some  of  them,  for  it  blew 
very  hard  the  night  after  they  went  off. 

However,  as  some  might  miscarry,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  enough  of  them  escaped  to  inform 
the  rest,  as  well  of  what  they  bad  done,  as  of 
what  happened  to  them,  and  to  whet  them  on  to 
another  enterprise  of  the  same  nature,  which 
they,  it  seems,  resolved  to  attempt,  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  carry  all  before  them ;  for,  except 
what  the  first  man<.had  told  them  of  inhabitants, 
they  could  say  little  to  it  of  their  own  knowledge, 
for  they  never  saw  one  man,  and  the  fellow  being 
killed  that  had  al&rmed  it,  tbey  had  no  other 
witness  to  confirm  it  to  them* 

It  was  five  or  six  months  after  this  before  they 
heard  any  more  of  the  savages,  in  which  time 
oor  men  were  in  hopes  they  had  not  forgot  their 
former  bad  luck,  or  had  given  over  the  hopes  of 
better,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  were  invaded 
with  a  most  formidable  fleet,  of  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  canoes,  full  of  savages,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  great  clubs,  wooden  swords, 
and  such  like  engines  of  war ;  and  they  brought 
such  numbers  with  them,  that,  in  short,  it  put  all 
our  people  into  the  utmost  consternation. 

As  they  came  on  shore  in  the  evening,  and  at 
the  eastermost  side  of  the  island,  our  men  bad 
that  night  to  consult  and  consider  what  to  do ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  knowing  that  their  being 
entirely  concealed  was  their  only  safety  before, 
and  would  much  more  be  so  now,  while  the  num- 
ber of  their  enemies  was  so  great,  thev  therefore 
resolved,  first  of  all,  to  take  down  the  huts  which 
were  built  for  the  two  Englishmen,  and  drive 
away  their  goats  to  the  old  cave,  because  they 
supposed  the  savages  would  go  cfirectly  thither, 
as  soon  as  it  was  day,  to  play  the  old  game  over 
again,  though  they  did  not  now  land  within  two 
leaffoesofit. 

m  the  next  place,  they  drove  away  all  the 


flock  of  goats  they  had  at  the  old  bower,  as 
I  called  it,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards ; 
and,  in  short,  left  as  little  appearance  of  inhabi- 
tants anywhere  as  possible,  and  the  next  morn 
ing  early,  they  posted  themselves,  with  all  their 
force,  at  the  plantation  of  the  two  men,  waiting 
for  their  coming.  As  they  guessed,  so  it  hap- 
pened \  these  new  invaders,  leaving  their  canoes 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  came  ranging  along 
the  shore,  directly  towards  the  place,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  as  near  as  our 
men  could  judge.  Our  army  was  but  smsJI  in- 
deed, but  that  which  was  worse,  they  had  not 
arms  for  all  their  number  neither ;  the  whole 
account,  it  seems,  stood  thus, — first,  as  to  men  :— 
17  Spanidrds. 
5  Efnglishmen. 

1  Old  Fridav,  or  Friday's  father. 

3  Slaves,  taken  with  the  women,  who  proved 

very  faithful. 
3  Other,  slaves  who  lived  with  the  Spaniards. 

"^ 

To  arm  these  they  had:-^ 
11  Muskets. 
5  Pistols. 
3  Fowling*pieoes. 

5  Muskets  or  fowling-pieces,  which  were 
taken  by  roe  from  the  mutinous  seamen 
whom  I  reduced. 

2  Swords. 

3  Old  halberts. 

29 

To  their  slaves  they  did  not  give  either  mus* 
ket  or  fusil,  but  they  had  every  one  an  halbert, 
or  a  long  staff,  like  a  quarter-staff,  with  a  great 
spike  of  iron  fastened  into  each  end  of  it,  and 
by  his  side  a  hatchet ;  also  every  one  of  our  men 
had  hatchets.  Two  of  the  women  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  but  they  would  come  into  the  fight, 
and  tbey  bad  bows  and  arrows,  which  the  Spani- 
ards had  taken  from  the  savages,  when  the  first 
action  happened,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  where 
the  Indians  fought  with  one  another,  and  the 
women  had  hatchets  too. 

The  Spaniard  governor,  whom  I  have  described 
so  often,  commanded  the  whole;  and  William 
Atkins,  who,  though  a  dreadftil  fellow  for  wicked- 
ness, was  a  most  daring  bold  fellow,  commanded 
under  him.  The  savages  came  forward  like 
lions,  and  our  men,  which  was  the  worst  of  their 
fate,  had  no  advantage  in  their  situation,  only 
that  Will  Atkins,  who  now  proved  a  most  useful 
fellow,  with  six  men,  was  planted  just  behind  a 
small  thicket  of  bushes,  as  an  advanced  guard, 
with  orders  to  let  the  first  of  them  pass  by,  and 
then  fire  into  the  middle  of  them ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  had  fired,  to  make  his  retreat,  u  nimble  as 
he  could,  round  a  part  of  the  wood,  and  so  come 
In  behind  the  Spaniards,  where  they  stood,  hav- 

^a  thicket  of  trees  before  them. 
Hien  the  savages  came  on,  they  ran  strag- 
gling about  every  way  In  heaps,  out  of  all  man- 
ner of  order,  and  Will  Atkins  let  about  fifty  of 
them  pass  by  him,  then,  seeing  the  rest  come  in 
a  very  thick  throng,  he  orders  three  of  his  men 
to  fire,  having  loaded  their  muskets  with  sit  or 
seven  bullets  a^piece,  about  as  big  as  large  pistol 
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buUeti.  How  many  they  killed  or  wounded  they 
knew  not,  but  the  consternation  and  surprise 
were  inexpressible  among  the  savages,  who  were 
frighted  to  the  last  degree  to  hear  such  a  dread- 
ful noise,  and  see  their  men  killed,  and  others 
hurt,  but  see  nobody  that  did  it,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  their  fright,  Will  Atkins  and  his  other 
three  let  fly  again  among  the  thickest  of  them, 
and  in  less  turn  a  minute,  the  first  three,  being 
loaded  anin,  gave  them  a  third  volley. 

Had  William  Atkins  and  his  men  retired  im- 
mediately, as  soon  as  they  had  fired,  as  they  were 
ordered  to  do,  or  had  the  rest  of  the  body  been 
at  hand,  to  have  poured  in  their  shot  continually, 
the  savages  had  been  effectually  routed,  for  the 
terror  that  was  among  them  came  principally 
from  this,  viz.,  that  they  were  killed  bv  the  gods 
with  thunder  and  lightning;^  and  could  see  no- 
body that  hurt  them ;  but  William  Atkins,  stay- 
mg  to  load  again,  discovered  the  cheat ;  some  of 
the  savages,  who  were  at  a  distance,  spying  them, 
came  upon  them  behind,  and  though  Atkins  and 
his  men  fired  at  them  also,  two  or  three  times, 
and  killed  above  twenty,  retiring  as  fast  as  they 
could,  yet  they  wounded  Atkins  himself,  and 
killed  one  of  his  feUow  Englishmen,  with  their 
arrows,  as  they  did  ailerwaHs  one  Spaniard,  and 
one  of  the  Indian  slaves  who  came  with  the  wo- 
men ;  this  slave  was  a  most  gallant  fellow,  and 
fought  most  desperately,  killing  five  of  them  with 
his  own  hand,  having  no  weapon  but  one  of  the 
armed  staves  and  an  hatchet 

Our  men  being  thus  hard  laid  at,  Atkins  wound- 
ed, and  two  other  men  killed,  retreated  to  a 
rising  ground  in  the  wood  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
after  firing  three  vollies  upon  them,  retreated 
also,  for  weir  number  was  so  great,  and  they 
were  so  desperate,  that  though  above  fifty  of 
them  were  killed,  and  more  than  so  many  wound- 
ed, yet  they  came  on  in  the  teeth  of  our  men, 
fearless  of  danger,  and  shot  their  arrows  like  a 
cloud ;  and  it  was  observed  that  their  wounded 
men,  who  were  not  quite  disabled,  were  made 
outrageous  by  their  wounds,  and  fought  like  mad- 
men. 

When  our  men  retreated,  they  left  the  Spani- 
ard and  the  Englishman,  that  were  killed,  behind 
them,  and  the  savages,  when  they  came  up  to 
them,  killed  them  over  again  in  a  wretched  man- 
ner, brenking  their  arms,  legs,  and  heads,  with 
their  clubs  and  wooden  swords,  like  true  sa- 
vages ;  but,  finding  our  men  were  gone,  they  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  pursue  them,  but  drew 
themselves  up  in  a  kind  of  a  ring,  which  is,  it 
seems,  their  custom,  tmd  shouted  twice,  in  token 
of  their  victory,  after  which  they  had  the  morti- 
fication  to  see  several  of  their  wounded  men  fall, 
dying  with  the  mere  loss  of  blood. 

The  Spaniard  governor,  having  drawn  his  little 
body  up  together,  upon  a  rising  ground,  Atkins, 
though  he  was  wounded,  would  have  had  him 
march  and  charge  them  again  all  together  at 
once,  but  the  Spaniard  replied,  "  Seignior  Atkins, 
you  see  how  their  wounded  men  fight — let  them 
alone  till  morning,  all  these  wounded  men  will 
be  stiff  and  sore  with  their  wounds,  and  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  so  we  shali  have  the 
fewer  to  engage.'* 

The  advice  was  good,  but  Will  Atkms  replied 
merrfiy,  ■*  That's  true,  Seignior,  and  so  shall  I 


too,  and  that's  the  reason  I  would  go  on  while  I 
am  warm.**  "  Well,  Seignior  Atkins."  says  the 
Spaniard,  '*  you  have  behaved  gallantly,  and 
done  your  part ;  we  will  fight  for  you,  if  you  can- 
not come  on,  but  I  think  it  best  to  stay  till 
morning.'*    So  they  waited.  • 

But,  as  it  was  a  clear  moon-light  night,  and 
they  found  the  savages  in  great  disorder  about 
their  dead  and  wounded  men,  and  a  great  hurry 
and  noise  among  them  where  they  lay,  they  after- 
wards resolved  to  fkll  upon  them  in  the  night, 
especially  if  they  could  come  to  give  them  but  one 
volley  before  they  were  discovered.  This  they  had 
a  fair  opportunity  to  do,  for  one  of  the  two  English- 
men in  whose  quarter  it  was  where  the  fight  be- 
gan, led  them  round  between  the  woods  and  the 
sea-side,  westward,  and  turning  short  south,  the  j 
came  so  near  where  the  thickest  of  them  lay» 
that  before  they  were  seen  or  heard,  eight  of 
them  fired  hi  among  them»  and  did  dreadful  exe- 
cution upon  them ;  in  half  a  minute  more,  eight 
others  fired  after  them,  pouring  in  their  sinall 
shot  in  such  a  quantity,  that  abundance  were 
killed  and  wounded  j  and  all  this  time  they  were 
not  able  to  see  who  hurt  them,  or  which  way  to 
fly. 

The  Spaniards  charged  again  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  and  then  divided  themselves  into  three 
bodies,  and  resolved  to  fall  in  among  them  alto- 
i^ther ;  they  had  in  each  body  eight  persons — 
that  is  to  say,  twenty-four,  whereof  were  twenty- 
two  men,  and  the  two  women,  who,  by  the  way, 
fought  desperately. 

They  divided  the  fire-arms  equally  in  each 
party,  and  so  the  halberts  and  staves.  They 
would  have  had  the  women  keep  back,  but  they 
said  they  were  resolved  to  die  with  their  hus- 
bands. '  Having  thus  formed  their  little  army, 
they  marched  out  from  among  the  trees,  and 
came  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  enemy,  dioutii^  and 
halooinff,  as  loud  as  they  could  ;  the  savages 
stood  an  together,  but  were  in  the  utmost  confii. 
sion,  hearing  the  noise  of  our  men  shouting  from 
three  quarters  together — they  would  have  fought 
if  they  had  seen  us ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  came 
near  enough  to  be  seen,  some  arrows  were  shot, 
and  poor  old  FViday  was  wounded,  though  not 
dangerously ;  but  our  men  gave  them  no  time;,  i 
but,  running  up  to  them,  fired  among  them  three  , 
ways,  and  then  fell  in  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  , 
muskets,  their  swords,  armed  staves»  and  bat»  j 
chets,  and  laid  about  them  so  well,  that,  in  a 
word,  they  set  up  a  dismal  screaming  and  bowl- 
ing, flying  to  save  thdr  lives  which  way  soever 
they  could. 

6ur  men  were  tired  with  the  execution,  and 
killed,  or  mortally  wounded,  in  the  two  fights, 
about  180  of  them ;  the  rest,  being  frighted  out 
of  their  wits,  scoured  through  the  woods,  and 
over  the  hills,  with  all  the  speed  that  fear  and 
nimble  feet  could  help  them  to  do,  and  as  we  did 
not  trouble  ourselves  much  to  pursue  them,  thev 
got  all  together  to  the  sea-side,  where  they  landed, 
and  where  their  canoes  lav.  But  their  disaster  was 
not  at  an  end  yet,  for  it  blew  a  terrible  stonn  of 
wind  that  evening  from  the  seaward,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  put  off;  nav«  the  storaf 
continuing  all  night,  when  the  tme  came  up, 
their  canoes  were  most  of  them  driven  by  the 
surge  of  the  sea  so  high  upon  the  shoie,  that  it 
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required  infinite  toll  to  get  them  off:  and  some 
of  them  were  even  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
beach,  or  against  one  another. 

Oar  men,  though  glad  of  their  victory,  yet  got 
little  rest  that  night ;  but  having  refreshed  them- 
selves as  well  as  th^  could,  they  resolved  to 
march  to  that  part  of  the  island  where  the  sa- 
vnges  were  fled,  and  see  what  posture  thoy  were  in. 
This  necessarily  led  them  over  the  place  where 
the  fight  had  been,  and  where  they  found  several 
of  the  poor  creatures  not  quite  dead,  and  yet 
past  recovering  life,  a  sight  disagreeable  enough 
to  generous  minds ;  for  a  truly  great  man,  though 
obliged,  by  the  law  of  battle,  to  destroy  his  ene- 
my, takes  no  delight  in  his  misery. 

However,  there  was  no  need  to  give  any  order 
in  this  case,  for  their  own  savages,  who  were 
their  servants,  dispatched  those  poor  creatures 
with  their  hatchets. 

At  length  they  came  in  view  of  the  place 
where  the  more  miserable  remains  of  the  sa- 
vages* army  lay,  where  there  appeared  about  100 
still;  their  posture  was  generally  sitting  upon 
the  ground,  with  their  knees  up  towards  their 
mouth,  and  the  head  put  between  the  hands, 
leaning  down  upon  the  knees. 

When  our  mfcn  came  within  two  musket-shot 
of  them,  the  iSpaniard  governor  ordered  two  mus- 
kets to  be  fired  without  ball,  to  alarm  them; 
this  he  did,  that  by  their  countenance  he  might 
know  what  to  expect,  viz.,  whether  they  were 
stiil  in  heart  to  fight,  or  were  so  heartily  beaten, 
as  to  be  dispirited  and  discouraged,  and  so  he 
mi^t  manage  accordingly. 

This  stratagem  took ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  sa- 
vages heard  the  first  gun,  and  saw  the  flash  of  the 
second,  they  started  up  upon  ihefr  feet  in  the 
greatest  consternation  imaginable ;  and,  as  our 
men  advanced  swiftly  towanis  them,  they  all  ran 
screaming  and  yawling  away,  with  a  kind  of  ^ 
howling  noise,  which  our  ttien  did  not  under- 
sund,  ind  hstd  never  heard  before ;  4nd  thus 
they  ran  up  the  hills  into  the  country. 

At  first,  our  men  had  much  rather  the  weathet 
had  been  calm,  and  they  had  all  gone  away  to  sea, 
but  they  did  not  then  consider  that  this  mi^ht 
probably  have  been  the  t>ce&sion  of  their  coming 
^ain  in  such  multitudes  as  not  to  be  resisted ; 
or,  at  least,  to  come  so  mtuly  and  s<>  often,  as 
would  quite  desolate  the  IslaUd,  and  starve  them. 
Will  Atkins,  therefore,  who,  notwithstanding  hfs 
wound,  kept  always  With  them,  proved  the  best 
counteflor  fSk  this  case ;  his  advice  was,  to  tak6 
the  advantage  that  bllbr^d,  and  clap  in  betWeeh 
them  and  HMr  boats,  imd  so  deprive  them  of  the 
capacity  of  ever  returning  any  more  to  plague 
the  island. 

They  consulted  long  abont  this,  and  some  were 
9gtAxu^  ft*  for  fear  of  making  the  wretches  fly 
into  the  woods,  and  live  there  desperate ;  and  so 
th^  should  have  them  16  hnht  like  wild  beasts, 
be  afraid  to  stir  about  their  bushkess,  and  have 
their  jplantation  conthiufliUy  rifled,  all  their  tame 
gb«tB  destroyed,  fend,  in  Ihort,  be  redtrced  to  a 
life  of  eontittttal  distress. 

WiH  AtkitiS  told  thetin,  theT  had  belter  have 
*to  do  wid&  100  men  than  with  100  nations ;  that 
as  they  iMst  destroy  their  boats,  so  thev  must 
destroy  the  dmo,  or  all  of  them  be  destroyed  them- 
'        In  m  wwd,  IM  showed  them  the  necessity 


of  it  so  plainly,  that  they  all  came  hito  it ;  so 
they  went  to  work  immediately  with  the  boats^ 


and  getting  some  dry  wood  together  from  a  dead 
tree,  they  tried  to  set  some  of  them  on  fire ;  but 
they  were  so  wet  that  they  would  scarce  bum. 
However,  the  fire  so  burned  tiie  upper  part,  that 
it  soon  made  them  unfit  for  swimming  in  the  seft 
as  boats.  When  the  Indians  saw  what  they  were 
about,  some  of  them  came  running  out  of  the 
wood%  and  coming  as  near  as  they  could  to  our 
men,  kneeled  down  and  cried,  **  Oa,  Oa,  Wara- 
mokoa,"  and  some  other  words  of  their  language^ 
which  none  of  the  others  understood  anything  of; 
but  as  they  made  pitiful  gestures  and  strange 
noises,  it  was  easy  to  understand  they  begged  to 
have  their  boats  spared,  and  that  they  would  be 
gone,  and  never  return  thither  again. 

But  our  men  were  now  satisfied  that  they  had 
no  way  to  preserve  themselves,  or  to  save  their 
colony,  but  effectually  to  prevent  any  of  these 
people  from  ever  going  home  again ;  depending 
upon  this,  that  if  ever  so  much  as  one  of  them 
got  back  into  their  country  to  tell  the  story,  the 
colony  was  undone ;  so  that,  letting  them  know 
that  they  should  not  have  any  mercy,  they  fell  to 
work  with  their  eanoes,  and  destroyed  them 
every  one  that  the  storm  had  not  destroyed 
before ;  at  the  sight  of  which,  the  savages  raised 
a  hideous  cry  in  the  woods,  which  our  people 
heard  plain  enough ;  after  which,  they  ran  about 
the  island  like  distracted  men,  so  that,  in  a  word, 
our  men  did  not  really  know  at  first  what  to  do 
with  them. 

Nor  did  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  prudence^ 
consider  that,  while  they  made  those  people  thus 
desperate,  they  ought  to  have  kept  good  guard  at 
the  same  time  upon  their  plantations ;  for  though 
it  is  true  they  had  driven  away  their  cattle,  and 
the  Indians  did  not  find  their  main  retreat,  I  mean 
mv  old  castle  at  the  hill,  nor  the  cave  in  the 
valley ;  yet  they  found  out  my  plantation  at  the 
bower,  and  pulled  it  all  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
fences  and  planting  about  it;  trod  ail  the  com 
under  foot ;  tore  up  the  vines  and  grapes,  being 
just  then  almost  ripe ;  and  did  our  men  an  ines- 
timable damSge,  though,  to  themselves,  not  one 
forthing*s  worth  of  service. 

Though  our  men  were  able  to  fight  them  upon 
all  occasions,  yet  they  were  In  no  condition  to 
pursue  them,  or  hunt  them  up  and  down;  for 
as  thev  were  too  nimble  of  foot  for  our  men 
when  they  Ibund  them  single,  so  our  men  durst 
not  go  about  iSngle  for  fear  of  being  surrounded 
with  their, nt^mi^rs;  the  best  was  they  had  no 
Weapons ;  for  though  they  had  bows,  they  had  no 
arrows  left,  nor  any  m&terials  to  make  any,  nor 
had  they  any  edged  tool  or  weapon  among  them. 
The  extremity  and  distress  thev  were  reduced 
to  was  great,  and  indeed  de|>loraDle»  but  at  the 
same  time  our  men  were  also  brought  to'  very 
hard  circumstances  by  them ;  for  though  their 
retreats  Were  preserved,  yet  their  provision  was 
destroyed,  and  their  harvest  s^iledl ;  and  what 
to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn  themselves  they 
knew  not ;  the  only  relhge  thev  had  now  was 
the  stock  of  cattle  they  had  In  the  valley  by  the 
cave,  and  some  little  com  which  grew  there. 
The  three  Englishmen,  William  Atkins  knd  his 
comrades.  Were  now  reduced  to  two.  one  of  them 
being  killed  by  an  arrow,  which  struck  \dtik  on 
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tbo  side  of  his  head,  just  under  the  temples,  so 
that  he  never  spoke  more;  and  it  was  very  re- 
markable, that  this  was  the  same  barbarous  fellow 
who  cut  the  poor  savage  slave  with  his  hatchet, 
and  who  afterwards  intended  to  have  murdered 
the  Spaniards. 

I  looked  upon  their  case  to  have  been  worse 
at  this  time  than  mine  was  at  any  time  after  I 
first  discovered  the  grains  of  barley  and  rice,  and 
got  into  the  method  of  planting  and  raising  my 
corn,  and  my  tame  cattle ;  for  now  they  had,  as 
I  may  say,  a  hundred  wolves  upon  the  island, 
which  would  devour  everything  they  could  come 
at,  yet  could  be  very  hardly  come  at  them- 
selves. 

The  first  thing  they  concluded,  when  they  saw 
what  their  circumstances  were,  was,  that  they 
would,  if  possible,  drive  them  up  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  island,  south-east,  that  if  any  more 
savaffes  came  on  shore,  they  might  not  find  one 
another ;  then,  that  they  would  daily  hunt  and 
harrass  them,  and  kill  as  many  of  them  as  they 
could  come  at,  till  they  had  reduced  their  num- 
ber; and  if  they  could  at  last  tame  them,  and 
bring  them  to  any  thing,  they  would  give  them 
corn,  and  teach  them  how  to  plant,  and  live 
upon  their  daily  labour. 

In  order  to  this,  they  followed  them,  and  so 
jerrified  them  with  their  guns,  that  in  a  few  days, 
if  any  of  them  fired  a  gun  at  an  Indian,  if  he 
did  not  hit  him,  yet  he  would  fall  down  for  fear ; 
and  so  dreadfully  frighted  were  they,  that  they 
kept  out  of  sight  farther  and  farther,  till  at  last 
our  men  following  them,  and  every  day  almost 
killing  and  wounding  some  of  them,  they  kept 
up  in  the  woods  and  hollow  places  so  much,  that 
it  reduced  them  to  the  utmost  misery  for  want  of 
food ;  and  many  were  afterwards  found  dead  in 
the  woods,  without  any  hurt,  but  merely  starved 
to  death. 

When  our  men  found  this,  it  made  their  hearts 
relent,  and  pity  moved  them ;  especially  the 
Spaniard  governor,  who  was  the  most  gentleman- 
like, generous  minded  roan  that  ever  I  met  with 
In  my  life ;  and  he  proposed,  if  possible,  to  take 
one  of  them  alive,  and  bring  him  to  understand 
what  they  meant,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  act  as 
interpreter,  and  to  go  among  them,  and  see  if 
they  might  be  brought  to  some  conditions,  that 
might  be  depended  upon,  to  save  their  lives,  and 
do  us  no  spoil. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  of  them  could  be 
taken,  but  being  weak,  and  half>starved,  one  of  i 
them  was  at  last  surprised  and  made  a  prisoner ;  \ 
he  was  sullen  at  first,  and  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  but  finding  himself  khidly  used,  and  vic- 
tuals given  him,  and  no  violence  oflTered  him,  he 
at  last  grew  tractable,  and  came  to  himself. 

They  brought  old  FViday  to  him,  who  talked 
often  with  him,  and  told  him  how  kind  the 
others  would  be  to  them  all;  that  they  would 
not  only  save  their  lives,  but  would  give  them  a 
part  of  the  island  to  live  in,  provided  they  would 
give  satisfaction ;  that  they  should  keep  in  their 
own  bounds,  and  not  oome  beyond  them  to  in- 
jure or  prejudice  others ;  and  that  they  should 
have  com  given  them  to  plant  and  make  it  grow 
for  their  bread,  and  some  bread  given  them  for 
their  present  subsittence ;  and  old  Friday  bade 
the  fellow  go  and  talk  with  the  rest  of  his  coun- 


trymen, and  hear  what  they  said  to  it,  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  did  not  agree  immediatelv, 
they  should  all  be  destroyed. 

The  poor  wretches,  thoroughly  bumbled,  and 
reduced  in  number  to  about  thirty-seven,  closed 
with  the  proposal  at  the  first  offer,  and  begged 
to  have  some  food  given  them;  upon  which 
twelve  Spaniards  and  two  Englishmen,  well 
armed,  and  three  Indian  slaves,  and  old  Friday, 
marched  to  the  place  where  they  were;  the 
three  Indian  slaves  carried  them  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bread,  and  some  rice  boiled  up  to  cakca 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  three  live  goats ;  and 
they  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  dde  of  a  hill, 
where  they  sat  down,  eat  the  provisions  very 
thankfully,  and  were  the  most  faithAil  fellows  to 
their  words  that  could  be  thought  of;  for,  ex- 
cept when  they  came  to  beg  victuals  and  direc- 
tions, they  never  came  out  of  their  bounds ;  and 
there  they  lived  when  I  came  to  the  island,  and 
I  went  to  see  them. 

They  had  taught  them  both  to  plant  ooro^ 
make  bread,  breed  tame  goats,  and  milk  them  ; 
they  wanted  nothing  but  wives,  and  they  sooo 
would  have  been  a  nation.  They  were  confined 
to  a  neck  of  land,  surrounded  with  high  rocks 
behind  them,  and  lying  plain  towards  the  sea 
before  them,  on  the  soutb-esst  oomer  of  the 
iiiland ;  they  had  land  enough,  and  it  was  very 
good  and  fruitful,  for  they  had  a  piece  of  land 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  or  four 
miles  in  length. 

Our  men  taught  them  to  make  wooden  spades, 
such  as  I  made  for  myself,  and  gave  among  them 
twelve  hatchets,  and  three  or  four  knives,  and 
there  they  lived  the  most  subjected  innocent 
creatures  that  were  ever  heard  of. 

After  this,  the  colony  enjoyed  a  perfect  tran- 
quillity, with  respect  to  the  savages,  till  I  came 
to  re- visit  them,  which  was  in  about  two  years ; 
not  but  that  now  and  then  some  canoes  of  sa- 
vages came  on  shore  for  their  triumphal  feasts, 
but  as  they  were  of  several  nations,  atfd  perhaps 
had  never  heard  of  those  that  came  before,  or 
the  reason  of  it,  they  did  not  make  any  search 
or  inqnury  after  their  countrymen ;  and  if  they 
had,  it  would  have  been  very  hard  for  them  to 
have  found  them  out 

Thus,  1  think,  I  have  given  a  full  account  of 
all  that  happened  to  them,  to  my  return,  at  least, 
that  was  worth  notice.  The  Indians  or  savages, 
were  wonderfully  civilised  by  them,  and  they  fire- 
auently  went  among  them,  but  forbid,  on  pain  of 
death,  any  of  the  Indians  coming  to  them,  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  their  settlement  be- 
trayed again. 

One  thing  was  very  remarkable,  viz.,  that  they 
taught  the  savages  to  make  wicker-work  or  bas- 
kets; but  they  sooo  out-did  their  masters,  for 
thev  made  abundance  of  most  bgenions  things  In 
wicker-work,  particularly  all  sorts  of  baskets, 
sieves,  bird-cages,  cupboards,  &g.,  as  also  chairs 
to  sit  on,  stools,  beds,  couches,  and  abundance  of 
other  things,  being  very  ingenious  at  such  work, 
when  they  were  once  put  in  the  way  of  it 

My  coming  was  a  particular  rdief  to  these 
people,  because  We  furnished  them  with  knives, 
scissars,  spades,  shovels,  pick-axes,  and  all  things 
of  that  kind  which  they  could  want. 

With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  were  to  very 
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handy,  that  they  came  at  last  to  biuld  up  tbeir 
huts  or  houses  very  bandsoinely,  raddling,  or 
working  it  up  like  basket-work  al!  the  way  round, 
which  waJs  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  inge- 
nuity, and  looked  very  odd,  but  was  an  exceedSag 
good  fence,  as  well  against  heat  as  against  all 
sorts  of  vermin;  and  our  men  were  so  taken 
with  it,  that  they  got  the  wUd  savages  to  pome 
and  do  the  like  for  them ;  so  that,  when  I  came 
to  see  the  two  Englishmen's  colonies,  they  looked, 
at  a  distance,  as  if  they  lived  all  like  bees  in  a 
hive ;  and  as  for  Will  Atkins,  who  was  now  be- 
come a  very  industrious,  necessary,  and  sober 
fellow,  he  bad  made  himself  such  a  tent  of  bas- 
ket-work, as  I  believe  was  never  seen.  It  was 
120  paces  round  on  the  outside,  as  1  measured 
by  my  steps ;  the  walls  were  as  close  worked  as 
a  basket,  in  pannels  or  squares,  thirty-two  in 
number,  and  very  stroog,  standing  about  seven 
feet  high ;  in  tbe  middle  was  another,  not  above 
twenty- two  paces  round,  but  built  stronger,  be- 
ing eight  square  in  its  form,  and  in  the  eight 
comers  stood  eight  very  strong  posts,  round  the 
top  of  which  he  laid  strong  pieces,  joined  toge- 
ther with  wooden  pins,  from  which  he  raised  a 
pyramid  before  the  roof,  of  eight  rafters,  very 
h^dsome,  I  assure  you,  and  joined  together  very 
well,  though  he  had  no  nails,  and  only  a  few  iron 
spikes,  which  he  had  made  himself,  too,  out  of 
tbe  old  iron  that  I  had  left  there ;  and,  indeed, 
this  fellow  showed  abundance  of  ingenuity  in 
several  things  which  he  had  no  knowledge  of,— 
he  made  himself  a  forge,  with  a  pair  of  wooden 
bellows  to  blow  the  fire— he  made  himself  char- 
coal for  his  work,— and  he  formed,  out  of  one  of 
the  iron  crows,  a  middling  good  anvil  to  hammer 
upon  ;  in  this  manner  he  made  many  things,  but 
especially  hooks,  staples  and  spikes,  bolts  and 
hinges.  But  to  return  to  the  house;  after  he 
pitched  tbe  roof  of  his  innermost  tent,  he  worked 
it  up  between  tbe  rafters  with  basket-work,  so 
firm,  'ind  thatched  that  over  again  so  ingeniously 
with  rice  straw,  and  over  that  a  large  leaf  of  a 
tree,  which  covered  the  top,  that  his  house  was 
as  dry  as  if  It  had  been  tiled  or  slated.  Indeed, 
he  owned  that  the  savages  had  made  the  basket- 
work  for  him. 

The  outer  circuit  was  covered,  as  a  lean-to, 
all  round  this  inner  apartment,  and  long  rafters 
lay  from  the  thirty.two  angles  to  the  top  posts 
of  the  inner  house,  being  about  twenty  feet  dis- 
tant, so  that  there  was  a  space  like  a  walk  within 
the  outer  wicker-wall,  and  without  the  inner, 
near  twenty  feet  wide. 

The  inner  place  he  partitioned  off  with  the 
same  wicker-work,  but  much  fairer,  and  diWded 
into  six  apartments,  for  that  he  had  six  rooms  on 
a  floor,  and  out  of  every  one  of  these  there  was 
a  door ;  first,  into  the  entry,  or  coming  into  the 
main  tent,  and  another  door  into  the  space  or 
walk  that  was  round  it,  so  that  this  walk  was 
also  divided  inio  six  equal  parts,  which  served 
not  only  for  a  retreat,  but  to  store  up  any  neces- 
saries which  the  fiimily  had  occasion  for.  These 
six  spaces  not  taking  up  the  whole  circum- 
ference,  wHat  other  apartments  the  outer  circle 
had,  were  thus  ordered :  as  soon  as  you  were  in 
at  the  door  of  the  outer  circle,  you  had  a  short 
passage,  straight  before  you,  to  tbe  door  of  the 
nnerhouw;  but  on  either  side  was  a  wicker 


partition*  and  a  door  in  it,  by  which  you  went, 
first,  into  a  large  room  or  storehouse,  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  about  thirtv  feet  long,  and  through  that 
into  another  not  qmte  so  long ;  so  that,  in  the 
outer  circle,  were  ten  handsome  rooms,  six  of 
which  were  only  to  be  come  at  through  the 
apartments  of  the  inner  tent,  and  served  as 
closets  or  retired  rooms  to  tbe  respective  cham- 
bers of  the  inner  circle ;  and  four  large  ware- 
houses or  bams,  or  what  you  please  to  eail  them, 
which  went  in  through  one  another,  two  on 
either  hand  of  the  passage  that  led  through  tbe 
outer  door  to  the  inner  tent. 

Such  a  piece  of  basket-woik,  I  believe,  was 
never  seen  in  the  world,  nor  n  house  or  tent  so 
neatly  contrived,  much  less  so  built  In  this 
great  bee-hive  lived  the  three  families,  that  is  to 
say,  Will  Atkins  and  his  companions ;  the  third 
was  killed,  but  his  wife  remained,  with  three 
children,  for  she  was,  it  seems,  big  with  child 
when  he  died ;  and  the  other  two  were  not  at 
all  backward  to  give  the  widow  her  full  share  of 
everything,  I  mean,  as  to  their  corn,  milk, 
grapes,  &c.,  and  when  they  killed  a  kid,  or  found 
a  turtle  on  the  shore  ;  so  that  they  all  lived  well 
enough,  though  it  was  true  they  were  not  so  in- 
dustrious as  ttie  other  two,  as  has  been  observed 
already. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  omitted,  viz., 
that  as  for  religion,  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
anything  of  that  kind  among  them ;  they  pretty 
often,  indeed,  put  one  another  in  mind  that  there 
was  a  God,  by  the  very  common  method  of  sea- 
men, viz.,  swearing  by  bis  name ;  nor  were  their 
poor  ignorant  savage  wives  much  the  better  for 
having  been  married  to  Christians,  as  we  must 
call  them ;  for,  ns  they  knew  very  little  of  God 
themselves,  so  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
entering  into  any  discourse  wiih  their  wives  about 
a  God,  or  to  talk  anything  to  them  concerning 
religion. 

The  utmost  of  all  the  improvement  which  I 
can  say  the  wives  had  made  from  them,  was, 
that  they  had  taught  them  to  speak  English 
pretty  well ;  and  all  the  children  they  had,  which 
were  near  twenty  in  all,  were  taught  to  speak 
English  too,  from  their  first  learning  to  speak, 
though  they  at  first  spoke  it  in  a  very  broken 
manner,  like  their  mothers.  There  were  none 
of  those  children  above  six  years  old  when  I 
came  thither ;  for  it  was  not  much  above  seven 
years  that  they  had  fetched  these  five  savage 
ladies  over,  but  they  had  all  been  pretty  fruitful, 
for  they  had  all  children,  more  or  less ;  I  think 
the  cook*s  mate's  wife  was  big  of  her  sixth  child, 
and  the  mothers  were  all  a  good  sort  of  well* 
governed,  quiet,  laborious  women,  modest  and 
decent,  helpful  to  one  another,  mighty  observant, 
and  subject  to  their  masters,  I  cannot  call  them 
husbands,  and  wanted  nothing  but  to  be  weU 
instructed  in  the  Christian  rdigion,  and  to  be 
legally  married,  both  which  were  happily  brought 
about  afterwaids  by  my  means,  or,  at  least,  by 
the  consequence  of  my  coming  among  them. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  colony  in 
general,  and  pretty  much  of  mv  five  renegade 
Englishmen,  I  must  say  somethmg  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  the  main  body  of  the  family, 
and  in  whose  story  there  are  some  incidents,  also 
remarkable  enough. 
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I  bad  a  great  many  disoouraes  with  them  about 
their  oircamstances  when  they  ware  ameog  the 
•avagea;  they  told  me  readily,  that  they  had  no 
iostancea  to  give  of  their  applicatiea  or  ingODuity 
in  that  country;  that  they  were  a  poor»  miaer- 
able,  dejected  bandfid  of  people ;  that  if  means 
had  been  pat  iato  their  bands,  they  had  yet  so 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair  and  so  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  their  misfortunesj  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  starving.  One  of  them, 
a  grave  and  very  sensible  man,  told  me^  he  was 
oonvineed  they  were  in  the  wrong ;  that  it  was 
not  the  part  of  wise  men  to  give  theasselvea  up 
to  their  misery,  but  ahraya  to  take  hold  of  the 
helps  which  reason  oflbred,  aa  well  ibr  present 
support  as  ibr  Ibture  deliverance ;  he  told  me, 
that  grief  was  tlie  most  senseless  insignificant 
passion  in  the  world ;  for  that  it  regarded  only 
things  past,  whioh  were  generally  impossible  to 
be  recalled,  or  to  be  remedied,  but  had  no  view 
to  things  to  come,  and  had  no  share  in  anything 
that  looked  like  deliverance,  but  rather  added  to 
the  afiiiction  than  propoaed  a  remedy ;  and,  upon 
this,  be  repeated  a  Spanish  proverb,  which, 
though  I  cannot  repeat  in  just  the  same  words 
that  he  spoke  it,  yet  I  remember  I  made  it  into 
an  Engliah  proveih  of  my  own,  thus:— - 

» In  tnmUe  to  be  trembled. 
Is  to  hftye  jour  trouble  doubled." 

He  then  ran  on  in  remarks  upon  all  the  little 
improvements  I  bad  made  in  my  solitude — my 
unwearied  application,  as  he  called  it, — and  how 
I  had  made  a  condition  which,  in  its  circum- 
stances, was  at  first  much  worse  than  theirs,  a 
thousand  times  more  happy  than  theirs  was  even 
now,  when  they  were  altogether ;  he  told  roe,  it 
was  remarkable  that  Englishmen  had  greater 
presence  of  mind,  in  their  distress,  than  any  peo- 
ple that  ever  he  met  with  ;  that  their  unhappy 
nation,  and  the  Portuguese,  were  the  wont  men 
in  the  world  to  struggle  with  misfortunes;  for 
that  their  first  step  in  danger,  alter  common 
efforts  are  over,  was  always  to  despair,  lie  down 
under  it,  and  die,  without  rousing  their  thoughts 
up  to  proper  reisedles  ibr  escape. 

I  told  him  their  case  and  mine  diflbred  exceed- 
ingly ;  that  they  were  cast  upon  the  shore  with- 
out necessaries,  without  supply  of  food,  or  of 
present  sustenance,  till  tbey  could  provide  it: 
that  it  is  true  1  had  this  disadvantage  and  dis- 
comfort, that  I  was  alone ;  but  then  the  supplies 
I  had  providentially  thrown  into  my  hands,  by 
the  unexpected  driving  of  the  ship  on  shore,  was 
suoh  a  help  u  would  have  encouraged  any  crea- 
ture in  the  world  to  have  applied  himself  as  1 
had  done.  *'  Seignior,*'  says  the  Spaniard,  **  had 
we  poor  Spaniards  been  in  your  case,  we  should 
never  have  gotten  half  those  things  out  of  the 
ship  as  you  did  ;  nay/*  says  he,  **  we  should 
never  have  ibund  means  to  have  gotten  a  raft  to 
carry  them,  or  to  have  gotten  a  raft  on  shore 
without  boat  or  sail ;  and  how  much  less  should 
we  have  done,*'  said  he,  **  if  any  of  us  had  been 
alone  I"  Well,  I  desired  him  to  abate  his  compli* 
roent,  and  go  on  with  the  history  of  their  coming  on 
shore,  where  they  landed ;  he  told  me,  they  unhap- 
pily landed  at  a  place  where  the  people  were  with- 
out provisions,  whereas,  had  they  had  the  com- 
mon sense  to  have  put  oflf  to  tea  again,  and  gone 
to  another  island  a  little  farther,  they  had  fiiund 


provisions^  though  irithout  people,  there  being 
an  island  that  way,  u  tbey  bad  be^  told,  where 
there  were  prov^ons,  though  no  people ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  SpanUrds  of  Tnnidad  had  fire- 
quently  been  there,  and  filled  the  island  with 
goats  and  hogs  at  several  times,  where  they  have 
bred  in  such  multitudea,  and  where  turtle  and 
sea-fi>wls  were  in  such  plenty,  that  they  could  have 
beei|in  no  want  of  fiesh,  though  th^y  had  found 
no  bread ;  whereas  here  they  were  Cffuy  sustained 
with  a  few  roots  and  herbs,  which  tbey  under- 
stood not,  and  which  had  qq  substance  m  them, 
and  which  the  faihabitants  gave  them  sparingly 
enough,  and  who  could  treat  them  no  better, 
unless  they  would  turn  cannibals,  and  eat  men'k 
fiesh,  which  was  the  great  dainty  of  the  country. 

They  gave  me  an  aeeount  how  many  waya 
they  strove  to  dviliae  the  savages  they  were 
with,  and  to  teach  them  rational  customs  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  Hviag,  but  in  vain;  and  bow 
they  retorted  it  upon  them,  as  unjust,  that  they, 
who  came  thither  for  assistance  and  support, 
should  attempt  to  set  up  for  instructors  of  those 
that  gave  them  bread,  intimating,  it  seems,  that 
none  should  set  up  for  the  instructors  of  othersi, 
but  those  who  could  live  without  them. 

They  gave  me  dismal  accounts  <tf  tiie  extre- 
mities they  were  driven  to ;  how  sometimes  they 
were  many  days  without  any  food  at  all,  the 
Island  they  were  upon  befaig  inhabited  by  a  sort 
of  savages  that  lived  more  indolent,  and,  for  that 
reason,  were  less  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  than  they  had  reason  to  believe  others  were 
in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  and  yet  they  found 
that  these  savages  were  less  ravenous  and  vora- 
cious than  those  who  had  better  supplies  of  food. 

Also,  they  added,  that  they  could  not  but  see 
with  what  demonstrations  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness the  governing  providence  of  6od  directs 
the  event  of  things  in  the  world,  which,  they 
said,  appeared  in  their  circumstances;  for  tf 
pressed  by  the  hardships  they  were  under,  and 
the  barrenness  of  the  country  where  they  were, 
they  had  searched  after  a  better  place  to  live  in, 
they  had  then  been  out  of  the  way  of  the  reUd" 
that  happened  to  them  by  my  means. 

Then  they  gave  me  an  account  how  the  sa- 
vages, vrhom  tbey  lived  among,  expected  them 
to  go  out  with  them  into  thefar  wan ;  and  it  was 
true  that,  aa  they  had  fire-arms  with  tlwra, 
had  they  not  had  the  disaster  to  lose  their 
ammunition,  they 'should  not  have  been  aer- 
viceable  only  to  their  friends,  but  have  made 
themselves  terrible  both  to  friends  and  enemies ; 
but  being  without  powder  and  shot,  and  in  a 
condition  that  they  could  not  in  reason  deny  to 
go  out  with  their  landlords  to  their  wan;  when 
they  came  in  the  field  of  batde  tbey  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  (he  savages  themselves,  for 
they  neither  had  bows  nor  arrows,  nor  could 
they  use  those  the  savages  gave  them,  so  that 
they  could  do  nothing  but  stand  still,  and  be 
wounded  with  arrows,  till  they  came  up  to  the 
teeth  of  their  enemy;  and  then,  indeed,  the 
three  halberts  they  had  were  of  use  to  them ; 
aud  they  would  often  drive  a  whole  little  array 
before  them  with  those  halberts,  and  sharpened 
sticks  put  into  the  muxxles  of  their  muskets ;  but 
that  for  all  this,  they  were  sometimes  surrounded 
with  multitudes,  and  hi  great  danger  frem  their 
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arrows;  till  at  last  they  found  the  way  to  make 

themselves  large  targets  of  wood,  which  they 

covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  whose  names 

tbey  knew  not,  and  these  coTered  them  from  the 

arrows  of  the  savages;   that  notwithstanding 

these,  they  were  sometimes  in  great  danger,  and 

were  once  five  of  them  knocked  down  together 

\  vith  the  clubs  of  the  savages,  which  was  the 

i  time  when  one  of  them  was  taken  prisoner,  that 

I  is  to  say,  the  Spaniard  whom  I  had  relieved. 

That  at  first  they  thought  he  had  been  killed, 

but  when  afterwards  they  heard  he  was  taken 

prisoner,  they  were  under  the  greatest  grief  ima- 

'  ghiable,  and  would  willingly  have  all  ventured 

I  their  lives  to  have  rescued  him.  y 

They  told  me  that  when  they  were  soVnocked 
'  down,  the  rest  of  their  company  rescued  them, 
and  stood  over  them  fighting  till  they  were  come 
to  themselves,  all  but  he  who  they  thought  had 
been  dead ;  and  then  they  made  their  way  with 
their  halberts  and  pieces,  standing  close  toge< 
ther  In  a  line,  through  a  body  of  above  a  thou- 
nnd  savages,  Ideating  down  all  that  came  in  their 
vay,  got  the  victory  over  their  enemies,  bnt  to 
their  great  sorrow,  because  it  was  with  the  loss 
of  thdr  friend,  whom  the  other  party,  finding 
him  alive,  carried  off  with  some  others,  as  I 
gave  an  account  in  my  former. 

They  described  most  affectionately  how  they 
were  surprised  with  joy  at  the  return  of  their 
fnend  and  companion  in  misery,  who  they 
thought  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts  of  the 
wont  of  kind,  viz.,  by  wild  men;  and  yet  how 
more  and  more  they  were  surprised  with  the 
account  he  gave  them  of  his  errand,  and  that 
there  was  a  Christian  in  a  place  near,  much 
more  one  that  was  able,  and  had  humanity 
esough  to  contribute  to  their  deliverance. 

They  described  how  they  were  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  the  relief  I  sent  them,  and  at  the 
appearance  of  loaves  of  bread,  things  they  had 
not  seen  since  their  coming  to  that  miserable 
place ;  bow  often  they  crossed  it,  and  blessed  it 
as  bread  sent  from  heaven,  and  what  a  reviving 
cordial  it  was  to  their  spirits  to  taste  it ;  as  also 
of  the  other  things  I  had  sent  for  their  supply. 
And,  after  all,  they  would  have  told  me  some- 
thiDg  of  the  joy  they  were  in  at  the  sight  of  a 
boat  and  pilots  to  carry  them  away  to  the  person 
ind  place  from  whence  all  these  new  comforts 
came;  but  they  told  me  it  was  impossible  to 
express  it  by  words,  for  their  excessive  joy 
driving  them  to  unbecoming  extravagancies, 
tbey  had  no  way  to  describe  them  but  by  telling 
me  that  they  bordered  upon  lunacy,  having  no 
way  to  give  vent  to  their  passion  suitable  to  the 
tense  that  was  upon  them;  that  in  some  it 
worked  one  way,  and  in  some  another,  and  that 
some  of  them,  through  a  surprise  of  joy,  would 
burst  out  into  tears,  others  be  half- mad,  and 
others  immediately  faint.  This  discourse  ex- 
tremely affected  me,  and  called  to  my  mind  Fri- 
day's extacy  when  he  met  his  father,  and  the 
poor  people's  extacy  when  I  took  them  up  at 
tea,  after  their  ship  was  on  fire ;  the  mate  of  the 
chip's  joy  when  he  found  himself  delivered  in 
the  place  where  he  expected  to  perish,  and  my 
own  joy  when,  after  twenty-eight  years*  capti- 
vity, 1  found  a  good  ship  ready  to  carry  me  to 
my  own  countiy.     All  these  things  made  me 


more  sensible  of  the  relation  of  these  poor  m^n* 
and  more  affected  with  it. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  the  state  of  things, 
as  I  found  them,  I  must  relate  the  heads  of  what 
1  did  for  these  people,  and  the  condition  in  which 
I  left  them.  It  was  theur  opinion,  and  mine  too, 
that  they  would  be  tronbled  no  more  with  the  sa- 
vages ;  or  that,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  able  to 
cut  them  off,  if  they  were  twice  as  many  as  be- 
fore, so  that  they  had  no  concern  about  that 
Then  I  entered  into  a  serious  discourse  with  the 
Spaniard,  whoip  I  called  governor,  about  their 
stay  in  the  island;  for,  as  I  was  not  come  to 
carry  any  of  them  off,  so  it  would  not  be  just  to 
carry  off  some,  and  leave  others,  who  perhaps 
would  be  unwilling  to  stay  if  their  strength  was 
diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  told  them  I  came  to 
establish  them  there,  not  to  remove  them ;  and 
then  I  let  them  know  that  I  had  brought  with 
me  relief  of  sundry  kinds  for  them  ;  that  I  had 
been  at  a  great  charge  to  supply  them  with  all 
things  necessary,  as  well  for  their  convenience  as 
their  defence,  and  that  I  had  such  particular 
persons  with  me,  as  well  to  increase  and  recruit 
their  number,  as  by  the  particular  necessary 
employments  which  they  were  bred  to,  being 
artificers,  to  assist  them  in  those  things  in  which, 
at  present,  they  were  to  seek. 

They  were  all  together  when  I  talked  thus  to 
them ;  and  before  I  delivered  to  them  the  stores 
I  had  brought,  I  asked  them,  one  by  one,  if  they 
had  entirely  forgot  and  buried  the  first  animosities 
that  had  been  among  them,  and  could  shake 
hands  with  one  another,  and  engage  in  a  strict 
friendship,  and  union  of  interest,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  more  misunderstandings  or  jea- 
lousies. 

William  Atkins,  with  abundance  of  frankness 
and  good-humour,  said,  **  They  had  met  with 
afflictions  enough  to  make  them  all  sober,  and 
enemies  enough  to  make  them  all  friends ;  that, 
for  his  part,  he  would  live  and  die  with  them, 
and  was  so  far  from  designing  anything  against 
the  Spaniards,  that  he  owned  they  had  done 
nothing  to  him  but  what  his  own  bad-humour 
made  necessary,  and  what  he  would  have  done, 
and  perhaps  much  worse,  in  their  case ;  and  that 
he  would  ask  them  pardon,  if  I  desired  it,  for  the 
foolish  and  brutish  things  he  had  done  to  them, 
and  was  very  willing  and  desirous  of  living  on 
terms  of  entire  friendship  and  union  with  them  ; 
and  would  do  anything  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
convince  them  of  it ;  and,  as  for  going  to  Eng- 
land, he  cared  not  if  he  did  not  go  thither  these 
twenty  years.*' 

The  Spaniards  said,  **  They  had,  indeed,  at 
first,  disarmed  and  excluded  William  Atkins  and 
his  two  countrymen,  for  their  ill- conduct,  as  they 
had  let  mc  know,  and  they  appealed  to  me  for 
the  necessity  they  were  under  to  do  so;  but 
that  William  Atkins  had  behaved  himself  so 
bravely  in  the  great  fight  they  had  with  the  sa- 
vages, and  on  several  occasions  since,  and  had 
shown  himself  so  faithful  to,  and  concerned  for, 
the  general  interest  of  them  all,  that  they  had 
forgotten  all  that  was  past,  and  thought  he 
merited  as  much  to  be  trusted  with  arms,  and 
supplied  with  necessaries,  ns  any  of  them ;  and 
that  they  had  testified  their  satisfaction  in  him, 
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by  oommittiog  tbe  command  to  him,  next  to  the 
Ipovernor  himself;  and,  as  they  had-  an  entire 
confidence  in  him,  and  all  his  countrymen,  so 
they  acknowledged  they  had  merited  that  confi- 
dence by  all  the  methods  thlit  honest  men  could 
merit  to  be  valued  and  trusted,  and  they  most 
heartily  embraced  the  occasion  of  giving  me  this 
assurance,  that  they  would  never  have  any  inte- 
rest separate  from  one  another.** 

Upon  these  frank  and  open  declarations  of 
friendship,  we  appointed  tbe  next  day  to  duie  all 
together,  and,  indeed,  we  made  a  splendid  feast ; 
I  caused  the  ship's  cook  and  his  mate  to  come  on 
shore  and  dress  our  dinner,  and  the  old  cook's 
mate  we  had  on  shore  assisted.  We  brought  on 
shore  six  pieces  of  good  beef,  and  four  pieces  of 
pork,  out  of  the  ship's  provision,  with  our  punch- 
bowl,  and  materials  to  fill  it ;  and,  in  particular, 
I  gave  them  ten  bottles  of  French  claret,  and  ten 
bottles  of  English  beer,  things  that  neither  the 
Spaniards  or  the  Englishmen  had  tasted  for 
many  years,  and  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  tbey 
were  exceeding  glad  of. 

The  Spaniards  added  to  our  feast  five  whole 
kids,  which  the  cooks  roasted,  and  three  of  them 
were  sent,  covered  up  close,  on  board  our  ship  to 
the  seamen,  that  they  might  feast  on  fresh  meat 
from  on  shore,  as  we  did  with  their  salt  meat 
from  on  board. 

After  this  feast,  at  which  we  were  very  inno- 
cently merry,  I  brought  out  my  cargo  of  goods, 
wherein,  that  there  might  be  no  dispute  about 
dividing,  1  shewed  them  that  there  was  sufficient 
for  them  all,  and  desired  that  they  might  ail  take 
an  ^ual  Quantity  of  the  goods  that  were  for 
wearing ;  tnat  is  to  say,  equal  when  made  up. 
At  first,  I  distributed  linen  sufficient  to  make 
every  one  of  them  four  shirts ;  and,  at  the  Spa- 
niard's request,  afterwards  made  them  up  six; 
these  were  exceeding  comfortable  to  them,  having 
been  what,  as  I  may  say,  they  had  long  since 
forgot  the  use  of,  or  what  it  was  to  wear  them. 

I  allotted  the  thin  English  stufi's,  which  I 
mentioned  before,  to  make  every  one  a  light 
coat  liico  a  frock,  which  I  judged' fittest  for  the 
heat  of  the  season,  cool  and  loose ;  and  ordered, 
that  whenever  they  decayed  they  should  make 
more,  as  th^y  thoucht  fit ;  the  like  for  pumps, 
shoes,  stockings,  and  hats,  &c. 

I  cannoi  express  what  pleasure,  what  satisfac- 
tion, sat  upon  the  countenances  of  all  these  poor 
men  when  they  saw  the  care  I  had  taken  of 
them,  and  how  well  1  had  furnished  them.  Tbey 
told  me  I  was  a  lather  to  them ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing such  a  correspondent  as  I  was,  in  so  remote 
a  part  of  the  world,  it  would  make  them  forget 
that  they  were  left  in  a  desolate  place,  and  tbey 
all  voluntarily  engaged  *to  me  not  to  leave  tiM 
place  without  my  consent. 

Then  I  presented  to  them  the  people  I  had 
brought  with  me;  particularly  the  tailor,  the 
smith,  and  the  two  carpenters,  all  of  them  most 
necessary  people;  but,  above  all,  my  general 
artificer,  than  whom  they  could  not  name  any- 
thing that  was  more  needful  to  them ;  and  the 
tailor,  to  show  his  concern  for  them,  went  to 
work  immediately, and,  with  mv  leave,  made  them 
every  one  a  shirt  the  first  thing  he  did ;  and, 
which  was  still  more,  he  taught  the  women  not 
only  how  to  sow  and  stitch,  and  use  tbe  needle, 


but  made  them  assist  to  moke  the  shirts  for  their 
husbands,  and  for  all  the  rest. 

As  for  tbe  carpenters,  I  scarce  need  mention 
how  useful  they  were,  for  they  took  in  pieces  all 
my  clumsy,  unhandy  things,  and  made  then 
clever,  convenient  tables,  stools,  bedsteads,  cup* 
boards,  lookers,  shelves,  and  everything  tbey 
wanted  of  that  kind. 

But,  to  let  them  see  how  nature  made  artificers 
at  first,  I  carried  the  carpenters  to  see  'William 
Atkins*s  basket-house,  as  I  called  it,  and  tbey 
both  owned  tbey  never  saw  an  instance  of  tuch 
natural  ingeauity  before,  nor  any  thing  so  regular 
and  so  handily  built,  at  least  of  its  kind ;  and 
one  of  1i|em,  when  he  saw  it,  after  musing  a  good 
while,  turning  about  to  me,  *'  I  am  sure,"  says 
he,  '*that  man  has  no  need  of  us;  you  need  do 
nothing  but  give  him  tools.** 

Then  1  brought  them  out  all  my  store  of  tools, 
and  gave  every  man  a  digging  spade,  a  shovel, 
and  a  rake,  for  we  had  no  harrows  or  ploughs; 
and,  to  every  separate  place,  a  pick-axe,  a  crow, 
a  broad-axe,  and  a  saw;  always  appointing  that, 
08  often  OS  any  were  broken  or  worn  out  they 
should  be  supplied  without  grudging,  out  of  tbe 
general  stores  that  I  left  behind. 

Nails,  staples,  hinges,  hammers,  chissels,  knives, 
scissars,  and  all  sorts  of  tools  and  iron-work,  they 
had  without  tale,  as  they  requhred ;  for  no  roan 
would  care  to  take  more  than  they  wanted,  and 
he  must  be  a  fool  that  would  waste  or  spoil  them, 
on  any  account  whatever ;  and  for  the  use  of  tbe 
smit'h  I  left  two  tons  of  unwroiight  iron  for  « 
supply. 

My  magazine  of  powder  and  arms,  which  I 
brought  them,  was  such  even  to  profusion,  that 
they  could  not  but  rejoice  at  them ;  for  now  they 
could  march  as  I  used  to  do,  with  a  musket  upon 
each  shoulder,  if  there  was  occasion,  and  were 
able  to  fight  1,000  savages,  if  they  had  but  some 
little  advantages  of  situation;  which  also  tbey 
could  not  miss  of,  if  they  had  occasion. 

I  carried  on  shore  with  me  the  young  man 
whose  mother  was  starved  to  death,  and  the  maid 
also  She  was  a  sober,  well-educated,  relijooos 
young  woman,  and  behaved  so  inoffsnsirely,  that 
every  one  gave  her  a  good  word.  She  bad,  in- 
deed, an  unhappy  life  with  us,  there  being  no 
woman  in  the  ship  but  herself,  but  she  bore  it 
with  patience.  After  a  while,  seeing  things  so 
well  ordered,  and  in  so  fine  a  wav  of  tbriviog 
upon  my  island,  and  considering  that  they  had 
neither  business  or  acquaintance  in  tbe  East  In- 
dies, or  reason  for  taking  so  long  a  voyage ;  I 
say,  considering  all  this,  both  of  them  came  to 
me  and  desirjed  I  would  give  them  leave  to  re,- 
main  on  the  island,  and  be  entered  among  my 
family,  as  they  called  it. 

I  agreed  to  it  readily,  and  they  had  a  little 
plot  of  ground  allotted  to  them,  where  they  had 
three  tents  or  houses  set  up.  surrounded  with  a 
basket-work,  palisaded  like  Atkins's,  and  adjoin- 
ing  to  his  plantation.  Their  tents  were  contrived 
so  that  they  hod  each  of  them  a  room  apart  to 
lodge  in,  and  a  middle  tent,  like  a  great  store- 
house, to  lay  all  their  goods  in,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  in ;  and  now  the  other  two  Englishmen 
moved  their  habitation  to  tlie  same  place ;  and 
so  the  island  was  divided  into  three  colonies,  and 
no  more;  viz., the  Spaniards,  with  old  fVidsy 
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and  the  first  aervanti,  at  my  old  habitation  under 
the  hill,  which  wai,  in  a  word,  the  capital  city, 
and  where  they  had  so  enlarged  and  extended 
their  works,  as  well  under  as  on  the  outside  of 
the  hill,  that  they  lived,  though  perfectly  con- 
cealed, yet  full  at  large.  Never  was  there  such 
a  little  city  in  a  wood,  and  so  hid,  I  believe,  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  For  1  verily  believe  1,000 
men  might  have  ranged  the  island  a  month,  and 
if  they  bad  not  known  there  was  such  a  thing, 
and  looked  on  purpose  for  it,  they  would  not 
have  found  it ;  for  the  trees  stood  so  thick  and 
80  close,  and  grew  so  fast  matted  into  one  an- 
other, that  nothing  but  cutting  them  down  first, 
could  discover  the  place,  except  the  two  narrow 
entrances  where  they  went  in  and  out,  could  be 
foand,  which  was  not  very  easy.  One  of  them 
was  just  down  at  the  water's  edge,  on  the  side 
of  the  creek,  and  it  was  afterwards  above  200 
yards  to  the  place ;  and  the  other  was  up  the 
ladder  at  twice,  as  I  have  formerly  described  it, 
and  they  had  a  large  wood,  thickly  planted,  also 
OD  the  top  of  the  hill,  wliich  contained  above  an 
acre,  which  grew  apace,  and  covered  the  place 
from  all  discovery  there,  with  only  one  narrow 
place  between  two  trees,  not  easy  to  be  disco- 
vered, to  enter  on  that  side. 

The  other  colony  was  that  of  Will  Atkins's, 
where  there  were  four  familips  of  Englishmen,  I 
mean  those  I  left  there,'  with  their  wives  and 
children ;  three  savages,  that  were  slaves ;  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  Englishman  that  was 
billed ;  and  the  young  man  and  the  maid ;  and,  by 
the  way,  we  made  a  wife  of  her  also  before  we 
I  went  away.  There  were  also  the  two  carpenters 
and  the  tailor,  who  I  brought  with  me  for  them ; 
also  the  smith,  who  was  a  very  necessary  man  to 
them,  especially  as  the  gunsmith,  to  take  care  of 
their  arms ;  and  my  oUicr  man,  whom  I  called 
Jack-of-alUtrades,  who  was  himself  as  good  as 
twenty  men,  for  he  was  not  only  a  very  ingenious 
fellow  but  a  very  merry  fellow :  and,  before  I 
went  away,  we  married  him  to  the  honest  maid 
that  came  with  the  vouth  in  the  ship,  whom  I 
mentioned  before. 

And  now  I  speak  of  marrying,  it  brings  me 
naturally  to  say  something  of  the  French  eccle- 
siastic that  1  had  brought  with  me  oat  of  the 
■hip's  crew,  whom  I  took  at  sea.  It  is  true  this 
nun  was  a  Roman,  and  perhaps  it  may  give 
offence  to  some  hereafter,  i£  I  leave  anything  ex- 
traordinaiy  upon  record  of  a  man  whom,  before 
I  begin,  I  must  (to  set  him  out  in  just  colours) 
represent  in  terms  very  much  to  his  disadvantage 
in  the  account  of  Protestants ;  as  first,  that  he 
^aa  a  Papist;  secondly,  a  Popish  priest;  and 
thirdly,  a  French  Popish  priest. 

But  justice  demands  of  me  to  give  hjm  a  due 
character ;  and  I  must  say  he  was  a  grave,  sober, 
pious,  and  most  religious  person ;  exact  in  hb 
lire,  extensive  in  his  charity,  and  exemplary  hi 
almost  everything  he  did.  What,  then,  can  any 
one  lay  against  my  being  very  sensible  of  the 
value  of  such  a  ntan,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fession? Though  it  may  be  my  opinion,  per- 
iiaps,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  others,  who  shall 
^^this.  that  he  was  mistaken. 

The  first  hour  that  I  began  to  converse  with 
him  after  he  had  agreed  to  go  with  me  to  the 
£ast  Indies,  1  found  reason  to  delight  exceed. 


IL 


ingly  in  his  conversation ;  and  he  first  began  with 
me  about  religion  in  the  most  obliging  manner 
imaginable. 

"  Sir,**  says  he,  *'yott  have  not  only,  under  God 
(and  at  that  he  crossed  his  breast),  saved  my  life, 
but  you  have  admitted  me  to  go  this  voyage  in 
your  ship,  and,  by  your  oblipmg  civility,  have 
taken  me  into  your  family,  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  free  conversation.  Now,  sir  (says  he), 
you  see  by  my  habit  what  my  profession  is ;  and 
I  guess  by  your  nation  what  yours  is ;  1  may 
think  it  is  my  duty»  and  doubtless  it  is  so,  to  use 
mv  utmost  endeavours,  on  all  occasions,  to  bring 
all  the  souls  that  I  can  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  to  embrace  the  Catholic  doctrine; 
but,  as  I  am  here  under  your  permission,  and  in 
your  family,  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  your  kind- 
ness, as  well  as  in  decency  and  good  manners,  to 
be  under  your  government ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not,  without  your  leave,  enter  into  any  debates 
on  the  points  of  religion,  in  which  we  may  not 
agree,  farther  than  you  shall  give  me  leave." 

1  told  him  his  carriage  was  so  modest  that  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  it ;  that  it  was  true 
we  were  such  people  as  they  call  heretics ;  but 
that  he  was  not  the  first  Catholic  that  I  had  con« 
versed  without  falling  into  any  inconveniences,  or 
carrying  the  questions  to  any  height  in  debate ; 
that  ho  should  not  find  himself  the  worse  used 
for  being  of  a  different  opinion  from  us ;  and  if 
we  did  not  converse  without  any  dislike  on  either 
side,  upon  that  score,  it  would  be  his  fault,  not 
ours. 

He  replied,  that  he  thought  our  conversation 
might  be  easily  separated  from  disputes ;  that  it 
was  not  his  busmess  to  cap  principles  with  every 
man  he  discoursed  with ;  and  that  he  rather  de- 
sired me  to  converse  with  him  as  a  gentleman 
than  as  a  religieux ;  that  if  I  would  give  him 
leave,  at  any  time,  to  diioourse  upon  religious 
subjects,  he  would  readily  comply  with  it ;  and 
that  then  he  did  not  doubt  but  1  would  allow  him 
also  to  defend  his  own  opinions  as  well  as  he 
could ;  but  that,  without  my  leave,  he  would  not 
break  in  upon  me  with  any  such  thing. 

He  told  me  farther,  that  he  would  not  cease  to 
do  all  that  became  him  in  his  office,  as  a  priest 
as  well  M  a  private  Christian,  to  procure  the 
goods  of  the  ship,  and  the  safety  of  all  that  was 
in  her ;  and  though,  perhaps,  we  would  not  join 
with  him,  and  he  could  not  pray  with  us,  he 
hoped  he  might  pray  for  us,  which  he  would  do 
upon  all  occasions.  In  this  manner  we  con. 
versed ;  and,  as  he  was  of  a  most  obliging,  gen- 
tleman-like behaviour,  so  he  was,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  a  man  of  good  sense,  and,  as  I 
believe,  of  great  learning. 

He  gave  me  a  most  diverting  account  of  his 
life,  and  of  the  many  extraordinary  events  of  it ; 
of  many  adventures  which  had  befallen  him  in  the 
few  years  that  he  had  been  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  particularly  this  was  very  remarkable,  viz.. 
that  during  the  voyage  he  was  now  engaged  in  j 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  five  times  shipped 
and  unshipped,  and  never  to  go  to  the  place 
whither  any  of  the  ships  he  was  in  were  at  first 
designed ;  that  his  first  hitent  was  to  have  gone  to 
Martinlco,  and  that  he  went  on  board  a  ship  bound 
thither  at  St  Maloes,  but  being  forced  into  Lis- 
bon in  bad  weather,  the  ship  received  some  da- 
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mage  by  running  aground  in  the  month  of  the 
river  Tagus,  and  was  obliged  to  unload  her  cargo 
there;  that  finding  a  Portuguese  ship  there 
bound  to  the  Madeiras  and  ready  to  sail,  and 
supposing  he  should  easily  meet  with  a  vessel 
there  bound  to  Martinico,  he  went  on  board  in 
order  to  sail  to  the  Madeiras,  but  the  master  of 
the  Portuguese  ship,  being  but  an  faidiflbrent  ma* 
riner,  had  been  out  in  bU  reckoning,  and  they 
drove  to  Pial,  where,  however,  he  happened  to 
find  a  very  good  market  for  his  cargo,  which  was 
corn,  and  therefore  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  Ma* 
detras,  but  to  load  salt  at  the  Isle  of  May  to  go 
«way  to  Newfoundland.  He  had  no  remedy  in 
the  exigence  but  to  go  with  the  ship,  and  had  a 
pretty  good  voyage  as  far  as  the  Banks  (so  they 
call  the  place  where  they  catch  the  fish),  where, 
meeting  with  a  French  ship  bound  from  Prance 
to  Quebec,  in  the  river  of  Canada,  and  from 
thence  to  Martinico  to  carry  provisions,  he 
thought  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete his  first  design;  but  when  he  came  to 
Quebec  the  master  of  the  ship  died,  and  the  ship 
proceeded  no  further;  so  the  next  vovage  he 
shipped  himself  for  France  in  the  ship  that  was 
burnt  when  we  took  them  up  at  sea,  and  then 
shipped  them  with  us  for  the  East  Indies,  as  I 
have  already  said.  Thus  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed  in  five  voyages,  all,  as  I  may  call  it,  in 
one  voyage,  besides  what  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  farther  of  the  same  person. 

But  I  shall  not  make  digressions  into  other 
men's  stories,  which  have  no  relation  to  my  own. 
1  return  to  what  concerns  our  affair  on  the 
island ;  he  came  to  me  one  morning,  for  he 
lodged  among  us  all  the  while  we  were  upon  the 
island,  and  it  happened  to  be  just  when  I  was 

g>ing  to  visit  the  Englishmen's  colony,  at  the 
rthest  part  of  the  island ;  I  say,  be  came  to 
me,  and  told  me,  with  a  very  grave  countenance, 
that  he  had,  for  two  or  three  days,  desired  an 
opportunity  of  some  discourse  with  me,  which, 
he  hoped,  would  not  be  displeasing  to  me,  because 
he  thought  it  might,  in  some  measure,  correspond 
with  mygeneral  design,  which  was  the  prosperity 
of  my  new  colony,  and,  perhaps,  might  put  it,  at 
least,  more  than  he  yet  thought  it  was,  in  the 
way  of  God's  blessing. 

I  looked  a  little  suiprised  at  the  last  part  of 
his  discourse,  and,  turning  a  little  short,  **  How, 
sir,'*  said  I,  **  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  in 
the  way  of  God's  blessiug,  after  such  visible 
assistances  and  wonderful  deliverances  as  we 
have  seen  here,  and  of  which  I  have  given  you  a 
large  account  V 

**  Jf  YOU  had  pleased,  sir."  said  be  (with  a 
world  of  modesty,  and  yet  with  great  readiness), 
to  have  heard  me,  you  would  have  found  no  room 
to  have  been  displeased,  much  less  to  think  so 
bard  of  me,  that  I  should  suggest,  that  you  had 
not  had  wonderful  assistances  and  deliverances ; 
and  I  hope,  on  your  behalf,  that  you  are  in  the 
way  of  God's  blessing,  and  your  design  is  exceed- 
ing good,  and  will  prosper.  But,  sir,"  said  he, 
*' though  it  were  more  so,  than  is  even  possible  to 
you,  yet  there  may  be  some  among  you  that  are 
not  equally  right  in  their  actions ;  and  you 
know  that,  in  the  story  of  Israel,  one  Achan,  in 
the  camp,  removed  God's  blessing  from  them, 
and  tamed  his  hand  to  against  them,  that  thirty* 


six  of  them,  though  not  concerned  in  the  crime, 
were  the  objects  of  divine  vengeance,  and  bore 
the  wdght  of  that  punishment," 

I  was  sensibly  touched  with  this  discourse, 
and  told  liim  his  inference  was  so  just,  oi^d  the 
whole  design  seemed  so  sincere,  and  was  really 
so  religious  in  its  own  nature,  that  I  was  very 
sorry  I  had  interrupted  him,  and  begged  him  to 
go  on ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  because  it  seemed 
that  what  we  had  both  to  say  might  take  op 
some  time,  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  the  English, 
man's  plantation,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  me, 
and  we  might  discourse  of  it  by  the  way.  He 
told  me,  he  would  more  willingly  wait  on  me 
thither,  because  there,  partly,  the  thing  was 
acted  which  he  desired  to  speak  to  roe  about ;  so 
we  walked  on,  and  I  pressed  him  to  be  free  and 
plain  with  me  in  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Why  then,  sir,"  says  he,  »•  be  pleased  to 
give  me  leave  to  lay  down  a  few  propositions,  as 
the  foundation  of  what  I  have  to  say,  that  we 
may  not  differ  in  the  general  principles,  though 
we  may  be  of  some  differing  opinions  in  the  prac- 
tice of  particulars.  First,  sir,  though  we  differ 
in  some  of  the  doctrinal  articles  of  religion,  and 
it  is  very  unhappy  that  it  hi  so,  especially  in  the 
case  before  us,  as  I  shall  shew  afterwards ;  yet, 
there  are  some  general  principles  in  which  we 
both  agree,  viz.,  first,  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  this  God,  having  given  us  some  stated 
general  rules  for  our  service  and  obedience,  we 
ought  not  willingly  and  knowingly  to  offend  him, 
either  by  neglecting  to  do  what  he  has  com- 
manded, or  by  doing  what  he  has  expressly  for- 
bidden  ;  and,  let  our  different  religions  be  what 
they  will,  this  general  principle  is  readily  owned 
by  us  all;  that  the  blessing  of  God  does  not 
ordinarily  follow  a  presumptuous  sinning  against 
his  command,  and  every  good  Christian  will  be 
affectionately  concerned  to  prevent  any  that  are 
under  his  care  living  in  a  total  neglect  of  God 
and  his  commands.  It  is  not  your  men  being 
Protestants,  whatever  my  opinion  may  be  of 
such,  that  discharges  me  from  being  concerned 
for  their  souls,  and  from  endeavouring,  if  it  lies 
before  me,  that  they  should  live  in  as  little  dis- 
tance from  and  enmity  with  their  Maker  as  pos- 
sible, especially  if  you  give  me  leave  to  meddle 
so  far  in  your  circuit." 

I  could  not  yet  imagine  what  be  aimed  at,  and 
told  him  I  granted  all  he  had  said,  and  thanked 
him  that  he  would  so  far  concern  himself  for  as, 
and  begged  he  would  explain  the  particulars  of 
what  he  had  observed,  that,  like  Joshua  (to  take 
his  own  parable),  I  might  put  away  the  accursed 
thing  from  us. 

••  Why  then,  sir,"  savs  he,  «  I  will  take  the 
liberty  you  give  me,  and  there  are  three  things, 
which,  tf  I  am  right,  must  stand  in  the  way  of  God's 
blessing  upon  your  endeavours  here,  and  which  I 
should  rejoice,  for  your  sake  and  their  own,  to  see 
removed ;  and,  sir,"  says  he,  '*  I  promise  myself 
that  you  will  fully  agree  with  me  in  them  all,  ss 
soon  as  I  name  them,  especially  because  I  shall 
convince  you,  that  every  one  of  them  niay.  with 
ereat  ease,  and  very  much  to  your  satismctlon, 
be  remedied." 

He  gave  me  no  leave  to  put  in  any  more  civili- 
ties, but  went  on.  ••  First,  sir,"  says  he,  "  you 
have  here  four  Englishmen,  who  have  fetched 
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women  from  amon^  the  savages,  and  have  taken 
them  as  their  wives,  and  have  had  many  chQdren 
by  them  all,  and  yet  are  not  married  to  them 
after  any  stated  legal  manner,  as  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  require,  and,  therefore,  are  yet,  in  the 
leoie  of  both,  no  less  than  adulterers,  and  living 
in  adaltery.  To  this,  sir,"  says  he,  **  1  know 
yoQ  will  objeet,  that  there  was  no  clergyman,  or 
priest  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  profession,  to  per- 
form the  ceremony,  nor  any  pen  and  ink,  or 
paper,  to  write  down  a  contract  of  marriage,  and 
have  it  signed  between  them.  And  I  know  also, 
sir,  what  the  Spaniard  governor  has  told  you ; 
I  mean,  of  the  agreement  that  he  obliged  them 
to  make  when  they  took  these  women,  viz.,  that 
they  should  choose  them  out  by  consent,  and 
keep  separately  to  them ;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
nothing  of  a  marriage,  no  agreement  with  the 
women  as  wives,  but  only  an  agreement  among 
themselves,  to  keep  them  from  quarrelling. 

"  But,  sir,  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of 
matrimony  (so  he  called  it,  b^ing  a  Roman)  con- 
osts  not  only  in  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties 
to  take  one  another  as  man  and  wife,  but  in  the 
formal  and  legal  obligation  that  there  is  in  the 
eoDtract,  to  compel  the  man  and  woman  at  all 
times,  to  own  and  acknowledge  each  other; 
obliging  the  man  to  abstain  from  all  other  wo- 
men, to  engage  in  no  other  contract  while  these 
subsist,  and  on  all  occasions,  as  ability  allows,  to 
provide  honestly  for  them  and  their  children; 
and  to  oblige  the  women  to  the  same  or  like 
conditions,  mutatis  mutandity  on  their  side. 

"  Now,  sir,*'  says  he,  "  these  men  may,  when 
tbey  please,  or  when  occasion  presents,  abandon 
these  women,  disown  their  children,  leave  them 
to  perish,  and  take  other  women,  and  marry 
them  whilst  these  are  living.**  And  here  he 
added,  with  some  warmth,  *'  How,  sir,  is  God 
honoured  in  this  unlawful  liberty  ?  And  how  shall 
a  blessing  succeed  your  endeavours  in  this  place, 
however  good  in  themselves,  and  however  sincere 
in  your  design,  while  these  men,  who  at  present 
are  your  subjects,  under  your  absolute  govern- 
ment and  dominion,  are  allowed  by  you  to  live  in 
open  adultery  ?" 

I  confess  I  was  struck  at  the  thing  itself,  but 
moch  more  with  the  convincing  arguments  he 
sapported  it  with :  for  it  was  certainly  true,  that 
though  they  bad  no  clergyman  on  the  spot,  yet  a 
formal  contract  on  both  sides,  made  before  wit- 
Qcsses,  and  confirmed  by  any  token  which  they 
had  all  agreed  to  be  bound  bv,  though  it  had 
been  but  the  breaking  a  stick  between  them, 
^gaging  the  men  to  own  these  women  for  their 
wives  upon  all  occasions,  and  never  to  abandon 
them  or  their  children,  and  the  women  to  the 
same  with  their  husbands,  had  been  an  eflTectiial 
lawful  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  it  was  a 
great  neglect  that  it  was  not  done. 

But  I  thought  to  have  gotten  off  jeith  my 
young  priest,  by  telling  him,  that  all  that  part 
was  done  when  I  was  not  here,  and  they  h<id 
lived  so  many  years  with  them  now,  that  if  it  was 
adultery,  it  was  past  remedy,  they  could  do 
oothii^  in  it  now. 

'*  Sir,**  says  he,  '<  asking  your  pardon  for  such 
freedom,  you  are  right  in  this,  that  it  being  done 
io  your  absence,  you  could  not  be  charged  with 
that  part  of  the  crime ;  but,  I  beseech  you,  flat« 


ter  not  yourself  that  yon  are  not,  thereibre, 
under  an  obligation  to  do  your  uttermost  now  to 

f>ut  an  end  to  it ;  how  can  you  think,  but  that, 
et  the  time  past  lie  on  whom  it  will,  all  the 
guilt,  for  the  future,  wUl  lie  entirely  upon  you  ? 
Because  it  is  certainly  in  your  power  now  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  and  in  nobody's  power  but  yours.** 

I  was  so  dull  still  that  I  did  not  take  him 
right,  but  I  imagined  that,  by  putting  an  end  to 
it,  he  meant  that  I  should  part  them,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  live  together  any  longer ;  and  I 
said  to  him,  *'  I  could  not  do  that  by  any  means, 
for  that  it  would  put  the  whole  island  in  confu- 
sion."* He  seemed  surprised  that  I  should  so  far 
mistake  him.  "  No,  sir,**  says  he,  '*  1  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  separate  them,  but  legally  and 
eflectually  marry  them  now  ;  and,  sir,  as  my 
way  of  marrying  may  not  be  so  easy  to  reconcile 
them  to,  though  it  will  be  as  effectual,  even  bv 
your  own  laws,  so  your  way  may  be  as  well 
before  God«  and  as  valid  among  men,  I  mean,  by 
a  written  contract,  signed  by  both  man  and  wo- 
man, and  by  all  the  witnesses  present,  which  all 
the  laws  of  Europe  would  decree  to  be  valid.* 

I  was  amazed  to  see  so  much  true  piety,  and 
so  much  sincerity  of  zeal,  besides  the  unusual 
impartiality  in  his  discourse,  as  to  his  own  party 
or  church,  and  such  a  true  warmth  for  the  pre- 
serving people  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  or 
relation  to;  I  say,  for  preserving  them  from 
transgressing  the  laws  of  God,  the  like  of  which, 
I  had,  indeed,  not  met  with  anywhere  ;  but  recol- 
lecting what  he  had  said  of  marrying  them  by  a 
written  contract,  which  I  knew  would  stand  too, 
I  returned  it  back  upon  him,  and  told  him,  I 
granted  all  that  he  had  said  to  be  just,  and.  on 
his  part,  very  kind,  that  I  would  discourse  with 
the  men  upon  the  point  now,  when  I  came  to 
them.  And  I  knew  no  reason  why  they  should 
scruple  to  let  him  marry  them  all,  which  I  knew 
well  enough  would  be  granted  to  be  as  authentic 
and  valid  in  England  as  if  they  were  marri^l  by 
one  of  our  own  clergymen.  What  was  afterwards 
done  in  this  matter,  I  shall  speak  of  by  Itself. 

I  then  pressed  him  to  tell  me  what  wa^  the 
second  complaint  which  he  had  to  make,  acknow- 
ledging that  I  was  very  much  his  debtor  for  the 
first,  and  thanked  him  heartily  for  it.  He  told 
me  he  would  use  the  u^me  frciedom  and  plainness 
in  the  second,  and  hoped  I  would  take  it  as  well, 
and  this  was,  that  notwithstanding  these  English 
subjects  of  mine,  as  he  called  them,  had  Uved 
with  these  women  fbr  almost  seven  years,  and 
had  taught  them  to  speak  English,  and  even  to 
read  it;  and  that  they  were,  as  he  perceived, 
women  of  tolerable  understanding,  and  capable 
of  instruction,  yet  they  had  not,  to  this  hour, 
taught  them  anything  of  the  Christian  religion, 
no,  not  so  much  as  to  know  that  there  was  a 
God,  or  a  worship,  or  in  what  manner  God  was 
to  be  served,  or  that  their  own  idolatry,  and  wor- 
shipping they  knew  not  who,  was  false  and  ab- 
surd. 

"This,**  be  said,  "was  an  unaccountable  ne- 
glect, and  what  God  would  certainly  call  them 
to  an  account  for,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  take  the 
work  out  of  their  hands."  He  spoke  this  venr 
affectionately  and  warmly.  **  I  am  persuaded, 
says  he,  **  had  those  men  lived  in  the  savage 
'  country,  whence  their  wives  came,  the  savages 
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would  have  taken  more  pains  to  have  brought 
them  to  be  idolatori,  and  to  worship  the  devil, 
than  any  of  these  men,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has 
taken  with  them  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.  Now,  sir»**  said  he,  **  though  I  do 
not  acknowledge  your  religion,  or  you  mine,  yet 
we  should  be  Si  glad  to  see  the  devil's  servants, 
and  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  taught  to  know 
the  general  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
that  they  might  at  least  hear  of  God,  and  of  a 
Redeemer,  and  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  things  which  we  all  believe ;  they  had 
at  least  been  so  much  nearer  coming  into  the 
bosom  of  the  true  church,  than  they  are  now 
in  the  public  piofession  of  idolatry  and  devil 
worship.'* 

I  could  hold  no  longer;  I  took  him  in  my 
arms,  and  embraced  him  with  an  excess  of  pas- 
sion. **  How  far,"  said  I  to  him,  "have  I  been 
from  uodersianding  the  most  essential  part  of  a 
Christian,  viz.,  to  love  the  interest  of  the  Chris, 
tian  church,  and  the  good  of  other  men^s  souls ! 
I  scarce  have  known  what  belongs  to  being  a 
Christian. ".»"  O,  sir,  do  not  say  so,'*  replied  he; 
"this  thing  is  not  your  fault."-.**  No."  said  I. 
"  but  why  did  I  never  lay  it  to  heart  as  well  as 
you?"—'*  It  is  not  too  late  yet."  said  he;  "be 
not  too  forward  to  condemn  yourself." — "  But 
what  can  be  done  now  ?"  said  I ;  '*  you  see  I  am 
going  away."-*"  Will  you  give  me  leave,"  said 
he,  "  to  talk  with  these  poor  men  about  it  ?"~ 
"  Yes,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  I ;  "and  I  will 
oblige  them  to  give  heed  to  what  you  say  too." 
— **  As  to  that,"  said  he,  "  we  must  leave  them 
to  the  mercy  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  our  business  to 
assist  them,  encourage  them,  and  instruct  them, 
and,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  and  God  his  bles- 
sing, I  do  not  doubt  but  the  poor  ignorant  souls 
shall  be  brought  home  into  the  great  circle  of 
Christianity,  if  not  into  the  particular  faith  that 
we  all  embrace,  and  that  even  while  you  stay 
here."  Upon  this,  1  said,  "  I  shall  not  only  give 
you  leave,  but  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for 
it."  What  followed  on  this  account  I  shall  men- 
tion also  again  in  its  place. 

I  now  pressed  him  for  the  third  article  in 
which  we  were  to  blame.  **  Why,  really,"  says 
he,  **  it  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  I  will  proceed 
(asking  your  leave)  with  the  same  plainness  as  be- 
fore. It  is  about  your  poor  savages  yonder,  who 
are,  as  I  may  say,  your  conquered  subjects.  It 
is  a  maxim,  sir,  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  received 
among  all  Christians,  of  what  church  or  pre- 
tended church  soever,  viz.,  that  Christian  know- 
ledge  ought  to  be  propagated  by  all  possible 
means,  and  on  all  possible  occasions.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  our  church  sends  missionaries 
intb  Persia,  India,  and  China;  and  that  our 
clergy,  even  of  the  superior  sort,  willingly  en- 
gago  in  the  most  hazardous  ^oyagcs,  and  the 
most  dangerous  residence,  among  murderers  and 
barbarians,  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  to  briuff  them  over  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith.  Now,  sir,  you  have  an  op- 
portunity here  to  have  six  or  seven-ond-thirty 
poor  savages  brought  over  from  idolatry  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  their  Maker,  and  Redeemer, 
that  I  wonder  how  you  can  pass  by  such  an 
occasion  of  doing  good,  which  is  really  worth 
the  expense  of  a  man's  whole  life." 


I  was  now  struck  dumb  indeed,  and  bad  not 
one  word  to  say.     I  had  here  a  spirit  of  true 
Christian  seal  for  God  and  religion  before  me,  i 
let  his  particular  principles  be  of  what  kind  I 
soever.     As  for  me,  I  had  not  so  much  as  enter-  |: 
tained  a  thought  of  this  in  my  heart  before,  and,  | 
I  believe,  should  not  have  thought  of  it,  for  I 
looked  upon  these  savages  as  slaves,  and  people  " 
whom,  had  we  any  work  for  them  to  do,  ws 
would  have  used  as  such,  or  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  transported  them  to  any  other  part  i 
of  the  world,  for  our  businels  was  to  get  rid  of  i 
them ;  and  we  would  all  iwve  been  satisfied  if 
they  had  been  sent  to  any  country,  so  they  hsd 
never  see  their  own.     But  to  the  case.    I  ssy  I 
was  confounded  at  his  discourse,  and  knew  not 
what  answer  to  make  him.     He  looked  earnestly 
at  me,  seeing  me  in  some  disorder.    "  Sir,"  said 
he,  **  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  what  I  hsve  said 
gives  you  any  offence."—**  No,  no,"  said  I,  **  I  am 
offended  with  nobody  but  myself;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly confounded,  not  only  to  think  that  I  shoald 
never  take  any  notice  of  this  before,  but  with  re-   ' 
fleeting  what  notice  I  am  able  to  take  of  it  nov. 
You  know,  sir/*  said  I,  *•  what  circunistances  I  ; 
am  in ;  I  am  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  in  a  ship 
freighted  by  merchants,  and  to  whom  it  would 
be  an  insufferable  piece  of  injustice  to  detain 
their  ship  here,  the  men  lying  ail  this  while  at 
vict  uals  and  wages  upon  the  owner's  account ;  it  is  ' , 
true  I  agreed  to  be  allowed  twelve  days  here,  and  . 
if  I  stay  more,  I  must  pay  SI.  sterling  per  diem   ' 
demurrage,  nor  can  I  stay  upon  demurrage  above   | 
eight  days  more ;  and  I  have  been  here  thirteen  ' 
days  already.     So  that  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  'I 
engage  in  this  work,  unless  I  would  suffer  myself  i 
to  be  left  behind  here  again ;  in  which  case,  if  | 
this  single  ship  should  miscarry  in  any  part  of  j. 
her  voyage,  I  should  be  just  in  the  same  condi-  | 
tion  that  I  was  left  in  here  at  first,  and  from  || 
which  I  have  been  so  wonderfully  delivered."       |, 
He  owned  the  case  was  very  hard  upon  me  as  i 
to  my  voyage,  but  laid  it  home  upon  ny  con-  | 
science,  whether  the  blessfaig  of  saving  seven-  ,: 
and-thirty  souls,  was  not  worth  my  venturing^ali  i 
I  had  in  the  world  for?     I  was  not  so  sensible  of  1^ 
that  as  he  was ;  and  I  returned  upon  him  thus-. 
**  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  valuable  thing  indeed  to  be  so  i>' 
instrument  in  God's  hand  to  convert  seven-and- 
thirty  heathens  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ;  but 
as  you  are  an  ecclesiastic,  and  are  given  over  to 
that  work,  so  that  it  seems  naturally  to  AdI  into 
the  way  of  your  profession,  how  is  it  then  that 
you  do  not  rather  offer  yourself  to  undertake  it, 
than  press  me  to  it  ?" 

Upon  this  he  faced  about,  just  before  me,  ss 
he  walked  along,  and,  putting  me  to  a  full  stop, 
made  me  a  very  low  bow.  **I  most  heartily 
thank  God,  and  you,  sir,*' says  he,  "forgiving 
me  so  evident  a  call  to  so  blessed  a  work ;  and 
if  you  think  yourself  discharged  from  it,  and  de- 
sire me  to  undertake  it,  I  will  most  readily  do 
it,  and  think  it  a  happy  reward  for  all  the 
hazards  and  difficulties  of  such  a  broken,  disap- 
pointed voyage  as  I  have  met  with,  that  I  have 
dropped  at  last  into  so  glorious  a  work." 

I  discovered  a  kind  of  rapture  in  his  face 
while  he  spoke  this  to  mo ;  his  eyes  sparkled  like 
fire,  his  face  glowed,  and  his  colour  come  and 
went,  as  if  he  had  been  fulling  into  fits ;  in  a 
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word,  he  was  fired  with  the  joy  of  being  em- 
barked  in  tuch  a  work.  *  I  paased  a  considerable 
while  before  I  could  tell  what  to  say  to  him,  for 
I  was  really  surprised  to  6nd  a  man  of  such  sin- 
cerity and  zeal,  and  carried  out  in  his  zcol  be- 
yond the  ordinary  rate  of  men,  not  of  his  profes- 
I  sion  only,  but  even  of  any  profession  whatsoever; 
but,  after  I  bad  considered  it  a  while,  I  asked 
him  seriously  if  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he 
would  venture  on  the  single  consideration  of  an 
attempt  on  those  poor  people,  to  be  locked  up  in 
an  uoplanted  island  for,  perhaps,  Ms  life,  and  at 
last  might  not  know  whether  he  should  be  able 
to  do  them  any  good  or  not? 

He  turned  short  upon  me,  and  asked  me  what 
I  called  a  venture?  **  Pray,  sir,**  said  he,  **  what 
I  do  Tou  think  I  consented  to  go  in  your  ship  to 
i'  the  East  Indies  for  ?'•— "  Nay,"  said  I,  «*that  I 
1,  know  not,  unless  it  was  to  preach  to  the  In- 
dians."^'* Doubtless  it  was,"  said  he ;  **  and  do 
you  think,  if  I  can  convert  these  seven-and- thirty 
men  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  it  is  not  worth  my 
time,  though  I  should  never  be  fetehed  off  the 
island  again  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  infinitely  of  more 
worth  to  save  so  many  souls  than  my  life  is,  or 
the  life  of  twenty  more  of  the  same  profession  ? 
Yes,  sir,**  says  he,  "  I  would  give  Christ  and  the 
blesied  Virgin  thanks  all  my  days,  if  I  could  be 
made  the  least  happy  instrument  of  saving  the 
sools.of  these  poor  men,  though  I  was  never  to 
set  my  foot  off  this  island,  or  see  my  native 
couitry  any  more.  But  since  yon  will  honour 
me,*'  says  he,  "with  putting  me  into  this  work 
(ibr  which  I  will  pray  for  you  all  the  days  of 
my  life),  I  have  one  humble  petition  to  you,*' 
aid  he,  "  besides."— ««  What  is  that  ?"  said  f. 
**  Why,"  says  he,  **  it  is,  that  you  will  leave  your 
man  Friday  with  me,  to  be  my  interpreter  to 
them  and  to  assist  me,  for,  without  some  help,  I 
cannot  sp^uik  to  them,  or  they  to  me." 

1  was  sensibly  troubled  at  his  requesting  Fri- 
day,  because  I  could  not  think  of  parting  with 
bim,  and  that  for  many  reasons.  He  had  been 
the  companion  of  my  travels  ;  he  was  not  only 
faithfid  to  me,  but  sincerely  affectionate  to  the 
Isst  degree,  and  I  had  resolved  to  do  something 
oonsidn'able  for  him  if  he  outlived  me,  as  it  was 
probable  he  would ;  then  I  knew,  that,  as  I  had 
bred  Friday  up  to  be  a  Protestant,  it  would 
quite  confound  him  to  bring  him  to  embrace 
snother  profession ;  and  he  would  never,  while 
his  eyes  were  open,  believe  that  his  old  master 
was  a  heretic,  and  would  be  damned,  and  this 
might  hi  the  end  ruin  the  poor  fellow's  prin- 
ciples, and  so  turn  him  back  again  to  his  first 
idolatry. 

However,  a  sudden  thought  relieved  me  in 
Una  strait,  and  it  was  this ;  I  told  him  1  could 
not  say  that  I  was  willing  to  part  with  FViday 
on  any  account  whatever,  though  a  work,  that 
to  him  was  of  more  value  than  this  life,  ought  to 
me  to  be  of  much  more  value  than  the  keeping 
or  parting  witii  a  servant.  But,  on  the  other 
hsnd,  I  was  persuaded  that  Friday  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  part  with  me;  and  then  to 
force  him  to  it,  without  his  consent*  would  be 
mani£eit  injustice,  because  I  had  promised  I 
would  never  put  him  away,  and  he  had  promised 
and  engaged  to  me  that  he  would  never  leave 
me,  unless  I  put  him  away. 


He  seemed  very  much  concerned  at  it,  for  he 
had  no  rational  access  to  these  poor  people, 
seeing  be  did  not  understand  ono  word  of  their 
language,  nor  they  one  word  of  his.  To  remove 
this  difficulty,  I  told  him  Friday's  father  had 
learned  Spanish,  which  I  found  he  also  under- 
stood, and  he  should  serve  him  for  an  inter- 
preter; so  he  was  nnich  better  satisfied,  and 
nothing  could  persuade  him  but  he  would  stay 
to  endeavour  to  convert  them ;  but  Providence 
gave  another  and  very  happy  turn  to  all  this. 

I  come  back  now  to  the  first  part  of  his  objec- 
tions. When  we  came  to  the  Englishmen,  1 
sent  for  them  altogether,  and  after  some  ac- 
counts given  them  of  what  I  had  done  for  them, 
viz.,  what  necessary  things  I  had  provided  for 
them,  and  how  they  were  distributed,  which 
they  were  sensible  of,  and  very  thankful  for ;  1 
began  to  talk  to  them  of  the  scandalous  life 
they  led,  and  gave  them  a  full  account  of  the 
notice  the  clergyman  had  already  taken  of  it ; 
and,  arguine  how  unchristian  and  irreligious  a 
life  it  was,  I  first  asked  them  If  they  were  mar- 
ried men  or  bachelors?  They  soon  explained 
their  condition  to  me,  and  showed  me  that  two 
of  them  were  widowers  and  the  other  three  were 
single  men  or  bachelors.  I  asked  them  with 
what  conscience  they  could  take  these  women, 
and  lie  with  them,  as  they  had  done,  call  them 
their  wives,  and  have  so  many  children  by  them, 
and  not  be  married  lawfully  to  them  ? 

They  all  gave  me  the  answer  that  I  expected, 
viz.,  that  there  was  nobody  to  marry  them ;  that 
they  agreed  before  the  governor  to  keep  them 
as  theh:  wives,  and  to  keep  and  own  them  as 
their  wives ;  and  tbey  thought,  as  things  stood 
with  them,  they  were  as  legally  married  as  if 
they  bad  been  married  by  a  parson,  and  with  all 
the  formalities  in  the  world. 

1  told  them,  that  no  doubt  they  were  married 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  were  bound  in  con- 
science to  keep  them  as  their  wives;  but  that 
the  laws  of  men  being  otherwise,  they  might 
pretend  they  were  not  married,  and  so  desert 
the  poor  women  and  children  hereafter,  and  that 
their  wives,  being  poor  desolate  women,  friend- 
less and  moneyless,  would  have  no  way  to  help 
themselves.  I  therefore  told  them,  that  unless 
I  was  assured  of  their  honest  intent,  I  could  do 
nothing  for  them,  but  would  take  care  that  what 
I  did  should  be  for  the  women  and  children, 
without  them ;  and  that  unless  they  would  give 
some  assurances  that  they  would  marry  the 
women,  I  could  not  think  it  was  convenient 
they  should  continue  together  as  man  and  wife, 
for  that  it  was  both  scandalous  to  men,  and 
offensive  to  God,  who  they  oould  not  think 
would  bless  them  if  they  went  on  thus. 

All  this  passed  as  I  expected,  and  they  told 
me,  espedaJly  Will  Atkins,  who  seemed  now  to 
speak  for  the  rest,  that  they  loved  their  wives  as 
I  well  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  their  own  native 
country,  and  would  not  leave  them  upon  any 
account  whatever;  and  they  did  verily  believe 
their  wives  were  as  virtuons  and  as  modest,  and 
did,  to  the  utmost  of  their  skiU,  as  much  for 
them,  and  for  their  children,  as  any  women  oould 
possibly  do,  and  tbey  would  not  part  with  them 
on  any  account;  and  Will  Atkins,  for  his  own 
particttUr,  added,  if  any  man  would  take  him 
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away,  and  offer  to  carry  him  home  to  England, 
and  to  make  him  captain  of  the  best  man-of-war 
in  the  navy,  be  would  not  go  with  him  if  he 
miffht  not  carry  hii  wife  and  children  with  him ; 
and  if  there  was  a  clergyman  in  the  ship,  he 
would  be  married  to  her  now,  with  all  his  heart. 

This  was  just  as  T  would  have  it ;  the  priest 
was  not  with  me  at  that  moment,  but  was  not 
ftir  off,  so,  to  try  him  farther,  I  told  him  I  had  a 
cler^gyman  with  me,  and,  if  he  was  sincere,  I 
would  have  him  married  the  next  morning,  and 
bade  him  consider  of  it,  and  talk  with  the  rest ; 
he  said,  *'  As  for  himself,  he  need  not  consider  of 
it  all,  for  he  was  very  glad  to  do  it,  and  was  glad 
I  had  a  minister  with  me,  and  he  believed  they 
would  be  all  willing  also.*'  I  then  told  him  that 
my  friend,  the  minister,  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
could  not  speak  English,  but  that  I  would  act 
the  clerk  between  them.  He  never  so  much  as 
asked  me  whether  he  was  a  Papist  or  Protestant, 
which  was,  indeed,  what  I  was  afraid  of;  but,  I 
say,  they  never  enquired  about  it.  So  we  parted ; 
I  went  back  to  my  clergyman,  and  Will  Atkins 
went  in  to  talk  with  his  companions.  I  desired 
the  French  gentleman  not  to  say  anything  to 
them  till  the  business  was  thorough  ripe,  and  I 
told  him  what  answer  the  men  had  given  me. 

Before  I  went  from  their  quarter,  they  all  came 
to  me,  and  told  me  they  had  been  considering 
what  I  had  said;  that  they  were  very  glad  to 
hear  I  had  a  dergyman  in  my  company,  and 
they  were  very  wiUing  to  give  me  the  satisfac- 
tion I  desired,  and  to  be  formally  married  as 
soon  as  I  pleased,  for  they  were  fiir  from  desiring 
to  part  from  their  wives,  and  that  they  meant 
nothing  but  what  was  very  honest  when  Uiey 
chose  thera;  so  I  appointed  them  to  meet  me 
the  next  morning;  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
they  should  let  their  wives  know  the  meaning  of 
the  marriage  lew,  and  that  it  was  not  only  to 
prevent  any  scandal,  but  also  to  oblige  them 
that  they  should  not  forsake  them,  whatever 
might  happen. 

The  women  were  easily  made  sensible  of  the 
meaning  of  the  thing,  and  were  very  wdl  satis- 
fied with  it,  as,  indeed,  they  had  reason  to  be,  so 
they  fiuled  not  to  attend  all  together  at  my 
apartment,  the  next  morning,  where  I  brought 
out  my  clergyman,  and,  though  he  had  not  on  a 
minister's  gown,  after  the  manner  of  England,  or 
the  habit  of  a  priest,  after  the  manner  of  France, 
yetk  having  a  black  vest,  something  Hke  a  cas- 
sock, with  a  sash  round  it,  he  did  not  look  very 
unlike  a  minister,  and  as  for  his  langnoge,  I  was 
interpreter. 

But  the  seriousness  of  his  behaviour  to  them, 
and  the  scruples  he  made  of  marrying  the  wo- 
men, because  they  were  not  baptized  and  pro- 
fessed Christians,  gave  them  an  exceeding  reve- 
rence for  his  person,  and  there  was  no  need 
after  that  to  inquina  whether  he  was  a  clergy- 
man or  no. 

Indeed  I  was  afraid  bis  scruple  would  have 
been  carried  so  far,  as  that  he  would  not  have 
married  them  at  all ;  nay,  notwithstanding  all  I 
was  able  to  say  to  him,  he  resisted  me,  though 
modestly,  yei  very  steadily,  and  at  last  refused 
absolutely  to  marry  them,  unless  he  had  first 
talked  with  the  men,  and  the  women  too  $  and  ' 
though  at  first  I  was  a  little  backward  to  it,  yet 


at  last  I  ap^reed  to  it  with  a  good  wUl,  peroeiving 
the  sincerity  of  his  design. 

When  be  came  to  them,  he  let  them  know 
that  I  had  acquainted  them  with  their  circum- 
stances  and  with  the  preiient  design ;  that  be 
was  willing  to  perform  that  part  of  his  fimcUon, 
and  marry  them,  as  1  had  desired,  but  that, 
!  before  he  could  do  it,  he  must  take  the  liberty 
;  to  talk  with  them.  He  told  them  that  in  the 
sight  of  all  difierent  men,  and  in  the  sense  of  the 
laws  of  society,  they  had  lived  all  this  while  in 
an  open  adultery,  and  that  it  was  tme  that 
nothing  but  the  consenting  to  marry,  or  effec- 
tually separating  them  firom  one  another  now, 
could  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  it,  too,  with  respect  to  the  laws  of 
Christian  matrimony,  which  he  was  not  Mly 
satisfied  about,  vis.,  that  of  marrying  one  that 
is  a  professed  Christian  to  a  savage^  an  idolator, 
and  a  heathen,  one  that  is  not  baptized ;  and  yet 
that  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  time  left  for 
it,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  women  to  be 
baptized,  or  to  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  whom 
they  had,  he  doubted,  heard  nothing  o^  and 
without  which  they  could  not  be  baptized. 

He  told  me,  **  He  doubted  they  were  but 
indifferent  Christians  themselves,  that  they  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  God  or  his  ways,  and, 
therefore,  be  could  not  expect  that  they  had 
said  much  to  their  wives  on  that  head  yet ;  bat 
that,  unless  they  would  promise  him  to  use  their 
endeavours  with  their  wives,  to  persuade  then 
to  become  Christians,  and  would,  as  well  as  they 
could,  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  and  bdief 
of  God  that  made  them,  and  to  worship  Jesus 
Christ  that  redeemed  them,  be  could  not  marry 
them,  for  he  would  have  no  band  in  joining 
Christians  with  savages,  nor  was  it  eonaistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religioo,  and 
was,  indeed,  ezpresslv  forbidden  in  God's  law.* 

They  heard  all  this  very  attentively,  and  1 
deliveml  it  very  faithfully  to  them,  from  bis 
mouth,  as  near  his  own  words  as  I  could,  only 
sometimes  adding  something  of  my  own,  to  eon- 
vinca  them  how  just  it  was,  and  bow  I  was  of  his 
mind ;  and  I  always  very  faithfully  distinguished 
between  what  I  said  from  myself  and  what  were 
the  deiigyman's  words.  They  told  mo  it  was 
very  true  what  the  gentleman  had  said,  that  they 
were  but  very  indifferent  Christians  themselves, 
and  that  they  had  never  talked  to  their  wives 
about  religion.  "  Lord,  sir,"  says  Will  Atkins, 
**  how  should  we  teach  them  religion?  Why,  we 
know  nothing  ourselves ;  and  besides,  sir,**  said 
he,  *<  should  we  go  to  talk  to  them  of  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  heaven  and  hell,  it  would  bb  to 
make  them  laugh  at  us,  and  ask  us  what  we 
believe  ourselves  ?  And  if  we  should  teil  them 
we  believe  all  the  things  that  we  speak  of  to 
them,  such  as  of  good  people  going  to  heaven, 
and  wicked  people  to  the  devil,  they  wouAd  ask  vs 
where  we  intended  to  go  ourselves,  who  believe 
all  this,  and  yet  afe  such  wicked  feDows,  as  we 
indeed  are ;  why,  nr,**  said  Will,  <*  tb  enough 
to  give  them  a  surfeit  of  religion  at  first  hearing ; 
•  folk  must  have  some  religion  themselves  beftwe 
,they  pretend  to  teach  other  people." — **  W91 
Atkins,"  said  I  to  him,  '*  though  I  an  afteid 
what  you  say  has  too  much  tmm  in  it,  yet  can 
you  not  tell  your  wife  that  she  is  in  the  wrong  ? 
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that  there  is  a  God,  und  a  religion  better  than 
her  own ;  that  her  gods  are  idols ;  that  they  can 
neither  hear  nor  speak;  that  there  is  a  great 
Being  that  made  all  things,  and  that  can  destroy 
al)  that  he  has  made ;  that  he  rewards  the  good, 
and  punishes  the  bad ;  that  we  are  to  be  judged 
by  him  at  last,  for  all  we  do  here ;  you  are  not 
so  ignorant,  but  even  nature  itself  will  teach  you 
that  ail  this  is  true ;  and  I  am  satisfied  you  know 
it  all  to  be  true,  and  believe  it  yourself.** 

••  That's  true,  sir,"  said  Atkins,  ••  but  with 
what  face  can  I  say  anything  to  my  wife  of  all 
this,  when  she  will  tell  me  immediately  it  cannot 
be  true  ?" 

"  Not  true  !**  said  I,  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?-— "  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  she  will  tell  me 
it  cannot  be  true  that  this  God  (I  shall  tell  her 
of)  can  be  just,  or  can  punish  or  reward,  since  I 
am  not  punished  and  sent  to  the  devil,  that  have 
been  such  a  wicked  creature  as  she  knows  I  have 
been,  even  to  her,  and  to  everybody  else ;  and 
that  I  should  be  suffered  to  live,  that  have  been 
always  acting  so  contrary  to  what  I  must  tell  her 
is  good,  and  to  what  I  ought  to  have  done." 

•*  Why,  truly,  Atkins,"  said  I,  "  I  am  afraid 
thou  speak  est  too  much  truth  ;**  and  with  that  I 
let  the  clergyman  know  what  Atkins  had  said,  for 
he  was  impatient  to  know.  "  Oh  !**  said  the  priest, 
'*  tell  him  there  is  one  thing  will  make  him  the 
best  noinister  in  the  world  to  his  wife,  and  that  is 
repentance  ;  for  none  teach  repentance  like  true 
penitents ;  he  wants  nothing  but  to  repent,  and 
then  he  will  be  so  much  the  better  qualified  to 
instruct  his  wife;  he  will  then  be  able  to  tell 
her  that  there  is  not  only  a  God,  and  that  he  is 
the  jost  re  warder  of  good  and  evil,  but  that  he  is 
a  merdfnl  Being,  and,  with  infinite  goodness  and 
long-suffering,  forbears  to  punish  those  that 
offend,  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  willing  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
retnra  and  live ;  that  he  often  suffers  wicked 
men  to  go  on  a  long  time,  and  even  reserves 
damnation  to  the  general  day  of  retribution ;  that 
it  is  a  dear  evidence  of  God,  and  of  a  future 
state,  that  righteous  men  receive  not  theur  re- 
ward, or  wicked  men  their  punishment,  till  they 
oome  into  another  world ;  and  this  will  lead  him 
to  teach  his  wife  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  the  last  judgment ;  let  him  but  repent  for 
bimselt  be  will  be  an  excellent  teacher  of  repent- 
ance to  his  wife.'* 

I  repeated  all  this  to  Atkins,  who  looked  very 
serious  all  the  while,  and  who,  we  could  easily 
perceive,  was  more  than  ordinarily  affected  with 
it :  when  being  eager,  and  hardly  suffering  me  to 
make  an  end — **  I  knew  all  this,  master,**  says  he, 
"  and  a  great  deal  more ;  but  I  hadn't  the  impu* 
dence  to  talk  thus  to  my  wife,  when  God,  and 
my  own  conscience  knows,  and  my  wife  will  be 
an  undeniable  evidence  against  me,  that  I  have 
lived  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of  God,  or  a  future 
state,  or  any  thing  about  it ;  and  to  talk  of  my 
repenting,  alas  1  (and  with  that  he  fetched  a  deep 
sigh,  and  I  could  see  that  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes)  'tis  past  all  that  with  me.**—"  Past  it^ 
Atkins,"  said  I,  **  what  dost  thou  mean  by 
that?"—**  I  know  well  enough  what  t  mean,  sir," 
says  he;  "I  mean  'tis  too  late ;  and  that  is  too 
true." 

1  told  my  clergyman  word  for  word  what  he 


said:  the  poor  zealous  priest  (1  must  call  htm 
so,  for  be  his  opinion  what  it  will,  he  had  ccr- 
Uinly  a  most  singular  affection  for  the  good  of 
other  men's  souls,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  think 
he  had  not  the  like  for  his  own ;  I  say,  this  zea* 
lous,  affectionate  man)  could  not  refVafn  tears 
also :  but  recovering  himself,  he  said  to  me,  '*  Ask 
him  but  one  question :  Is  be  easy  that  it  fs  too 
late,  or  is  he  troubled,  and  wishes  it  were  not  so  ?** 
I  put  the  question  Ikirly  to  Atkins ;  and  he  an- 
swered with  a  great  deal  of  passion,  *'  How  could 
any  man  be  easy  in  a  condition  that  certainly 
must  end  in  eternal  destruction  ?  That  be  was 
far  fipom  being  easy ;  but  that,  on  the  omtrery, 
he  believed  it  would  one  time  or  the  other  ruin 
him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  said  I.  "  Why," 
he  said,  "  he  believed  he  should,  one  time  or  an- 
other, cut  bis  own  throat,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
terror  of  it." 

The  clergyman  shook  his  head,  with  a  great 
concern  in  his  face,  when  I  told  him  all  this ; 
but,  turning  quick  to  me  upon  it,  said,  *<  If  that  be 
his  case,  you  may  assure  him  it  is  not  too  late ; 
Christ  will  give  him  repentance ;  but  pray,"  says 
he,  "  explain  this  to  him— that  as  no  man  is  saved 
but  by  Christ,  and  the  merit  of  bis  passion  pro- 
curing  divine  mercy  for  him,  how  can  it  be  too 
late  for  any  man  to  receive  mercy?  Does  he 
think  he  is  able  to  sin  beyond  the  power  or  reach 
of  divine  mercy?  Pray  tell  him,  there  may  be 
a  time  when  provoked  mercy  will  no  longer 
strive,  and  when  God  may  refuse  to  hear,  but 
that  'tis  never  too  late  for  men  to  ask  mercy ; 
and  we  that  are  Christ's  servants  are  com- 
manded  to  preach  mercy  at  all  times,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  those  that  sincerely 
repent:  so  that  tis  nex'er  too  late  to  repent" 

I  told  Atkins  all  this,  and  he  heard  me  with 
great  earnestness ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  turned 
off  the  discourse  to  the  rest,  for  he  said  to  me, 
he  would  go  and  have  some  talk  with  his  wife ; 
so  he  went  out  awhile,  and  We  talked  to  the  rest. 
I  perceived  they  were  all  stupidly  ignorant  as  to 
matters  of  religion ;  much  as  I  was  when  I  went 
rambling  away  from  my  father:  and  yet  that 
there  were  none  of  them  backward  to  hear  what 
had  been  said ;  and  all  of  them  seriously  pro- 
mised, that  they  would  talk  with  their 'wives 
about  it,  and  do  their  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  to  turn  Christians. 

The  clergyman  smiled  upon  me,  when  t  re- 
ported what  answer  they  gave,  but  said  nothing 
a  good  while ;  but,  at  last,  shaking  his  head,  **  We 
that  are  Christ's  servants,"  says  he,  *'  can  go  no 
farther  than  to  exhort  and  instruct ;  and  when 
men  comply,  submit  to  the  reproof,  and  promise 
what  we  ask,  'tis  all  we  can  do,  we  are  bound 
to  accept  their  rood  words;  but,  believe  me, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  whatever  you  may  have  known  of 
the  life  of  that  man  you  call  William  Atkins,  I 
belieVe  he  Is  the  only  sincere  convert  among 
them ;  I  take  that  man  to  be  a  true  penitent ; 
I  won*t  despair  of  the  rest;  but  that  mnn  is 
perfectly  struck  with  the  sense  of  hu  past  life ; 
and  1  doubt  not,  but  when  he  comes  to  talk  of 
religion  to  his  wife,  he  will  talk  himself  effectually 
into  it;  for  attempting  to  teach  others  is  some- 
times  the  b^ftt  way  of  teaching  ourselves,  I 
knew  a  n&an,*' «dded he,  "who,  having  nothing 
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but  a  summary  notion  of  religion  himself,  and 
being  wiclted  and  profligate,  to  the  last  degree, 
in  his  life,  made  a  thorough  reformation  in  him- 
self by  labouring  to  convert  a  Jew :  and  if  that 
poor  Atliins  begins  but  once  to  talk  seriously 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  hia  wife,  my  life  for  it,  he  talks 
himself  into  a  thorough  convert,  makes  himself 
a  penitent;  and  who  knows  what  may  follow?" 

Upon  this  discourse,  however,  and  their  pro- 
mising, as  above,  to  Vndeavour  to  persuade  tiieir 
wives  to  embrace  Christian! tv,  he  married  the 
other  three  couple;  but  Will  Atkins  and  his 
wife  were  not  yet  come  in.  After  this,  my 
clergyman,  waiting  awhile,  was  curious  to  know 
where  Atkins  was  gone ;  and,  turning  to  me,  says 
he,  "  1  intreat  you,  sir,  let  us  walk  out  of  your 
labyrinth  here,  and  look ;  I  dare  say  we  shall 
find  this  poor  man  somewhere  or  other,  talking 
seriously  with  his  wife,  and  teaching  her  already 
something  of  religion.*'  I  began  to  be  of  the 
same  mind,  so  we  went  out  together;  and  I 
carried  him  a  way  which  none  knew  but  myself, 
and  where  the  trees  were  so  thick  set,  as  it  was 
not  easy  to  see  through  the  thicket  of  leaves, 
and  far  harder  to  see  in,  than  to  see  out ;  when 
coming  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  I  saw  Atkins, 
and  bis  tawny  savage  wife,  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  a  bush,  very  eager  in  discourse:  I 
stopped  short  till  my  clergyman  came  up  to  me ; 
and  then,  havhig  showed  him  where  they  were, 
we  stood  and  looked  very  steadily  at  them  a 
good  while. 

We  observed  him  very  earnest  with  her,  point, 
ing  up  to  the  sun,  and  to  every  quarter  of  the 
heavens;  then  down  to  the  earth,  then  out  to 
the  sea,  then  to  himself,  then  to  her,  to  the 
woods,  to  the  trees.  «*Now,**  says  my  clergyman, 
"you  see  my  words  are  made  good;  the  man 
preaches  to  her;  mark  him;  now  he  is  telling 
that  our  God  has  made  him  and  her,  and  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  woods,  the 
trees,  &c."  "  I  believe  ho  is,'*  said  I.  Im- 
mediately  we  perceived  Will  Atkins  start  up 
upon  his  feet,  fall  down  upon  his  knees,  and  lift 
up  both  his  hands ;  we  supposed  he  said  some- 
thing, but  we  could  not  hear  him — ^it  was  too 
far  off  for  that;  he  did  not  continue  kneeling 
half  a  minute,  but  comes  and  sits  down  again  by 
his  wife,  and  ulks  to  her  again.  We  perceived 
then  the  woman  very  attentive ;  but  whether  she 
said  anything  or  no,  we  could  not  tell.  While 
the  poor  fellow  was  upon  his  knees,  I  could  see 
the  tears  run  plentifully  down  my  cler^man*s 
cheeks,  and  I  could  hardly  forbear  myself;  but 
it  was  a  great  aflliction  to  us  both,  that  we  were 
not  near  enough  to  hear  anything  that  passed 
between  them. 

Well,  however,  we  could  come  no  nearer  for 
fear  of  disturbing  them ;  so  we  resolved  to  see 
an  end  of  this  piece  of  still  conversation ;  and  it 
spoke  loud  enough  to  us  without  the  help  of 
voice.  He  sat  down  again,  as  I  have  said,  close 
by  her,  and  talked  again  earnestly  to  her ;  and 
two  or  three  times  we  could  see  him  embrace 
her  passionately ;  another  time  we  saw  him  take 
out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe  her  eyes,  and 
then  kiss  her  again,  with  a  kind  of  transport  very 
unusual ;  and  after  several  of  these  things,  we 
saw  him  on  a  sadden  jump  up  again,  and  lend  her 
his  hand  to  help  her  up;  when  immediately 


leading  her  by  the  hand  a  step  or  two,  they  both 
kneel^  down  together,  and  continued  so  about 
two  minutes. 

My  friend  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  cries 
out  aloud,  «<  St.   Paul !   St.    Paul  I   behold  he 
prayeth  V*    I  was  afraid  Atkins  would  hear  him ; 
therefore  I  entreated  him  to  withhold  himself 
awhile,  that  we  might  see  an  end  of  the  scene, 
which  to  me,  I  must  confess,  was  the  most  affect* 
ing,  and  vet  the  most  agreeable,  that  ever  I  saw 
in  my  life.     Well,  he  strove  with  himself,  and 
contained  himself  for  a  while,  but  was  in  such 
raptures  of  joy  to  think  that  the  poor  heathen 
woman  was  become  a  Christian,  that  ho  was  not 
able  to  contain  himself;  he  wept  several  times, 
then,  throwing  up  his  hands,  and  crossing  his 
breast,  said  over  several  things  ejaculatory,  and 
by  way  of  giving  God  thanks  for  so  miraculous  a 
testimony  of  Uie  success  of  our  endeavours; 
some  he  spoke  softly,  and  I  could  not  well  hear,  < 
others  audibly  ;  some  in  Latin,  some  in  French :  | 
then  two  or  three  times  the  tears  of  joy  wouid  I 
interrupt  him,  that  he  could  not  speak  at  alL 
But  I  begged  that  he  would  compose  himself, 
and  let  us  more  narrowly  and  fully  observe  what 
was  before  us,  which  he  did  for  a  time,  and  the 
scene  was  not  ended  there  yet^  fbr  after  the  poor 
man  and  his  wife  were  risen  again  from  their 
knees,  we  observed  he  stood  talking  still  eagerly 
to  her,  and  we  observed  by  her  motion  that  she 
was  greatly  affected  with  what  he  said,  by  her  fre- 
quently lifting  up  her  hands,  laying  her  band  to 
her  breast,  and  such  other  postures  as  usually 
express  the  greatest  seriousness  and  attention. 
This  continued  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  they  walked  away  too,  so  that  we  could 
see  no  more  of  them  in  that  situation. 

I  took  this  interval  to  talk  with  my  clergyman ; 
and  first,  I  told  him  '*  I  was  glad  to  see  the  par- 
ticulars we  had  both  been  witnesses  to ;  that 
though  I  was  hard  enough  of  belief  in  such  cases, 
vet  that  I  began  to  think  it  was  all  very  sincere 
here,  both  m  the  man  and  Ills  wife,  however 
ignorant  they  both  might  be,  and  I  hoped  such  a 
beginning  would  have  yet  a  more  happy  end; 
and  who  knows,*'  said  I,  '<  but  these  two  may  in 
time,  by  instruction  and  example,  work  upon 
some  of  the  others?"—"  Some  of  themP  said 
he,  turning  quick  upon  mei  "  aye,  upon  all  of 
them ;  depend  upon  it,  if  those  two  savages  (for 
he  has  been  but  little  better,  as  you  relate  it) 
should  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  they  will  never 
leave  till  they  work  upon  all  the  rest,  for  true 
religion  Is  naturally  communicative,  and  be  that 
is  once  made  a  Christian,  will  never  leave  a 
pagan  behind  htm,  if  he  can  help  it."  I  owned 
it  was  a  most  Christian  principle  to  think  so,  and 
a  testimony  of  a  true  zeal,  as  well  as  a  generoos 
heart  in  him.  "  But,  my  friend."  said  I,  **  wiu 
von  give  roe  liberty  to  start  one  difficulty  here? 
I  cannot  tell  how  to  object  the  least  thing  agaiait 
that  affectionate  concern  which  yon  shew  for 
turning  the  poor  people  from  their  paganism  to 
the  Christian  religion ;  but  how  does  this  comfort 
you,  while  these  people  are,  in  your  account,  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  without 
which,  you  believe,  there  is  no  salvatkin ;  so  that 
you  esteem  these  but  heretics  still,  and,  for  other 
reasons,  as  effectually  lost  as  the  pagans  them* 
•elves  ?" 
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To  this  he  answered  with  abundance  of  can- 
dour and  Christlnn  charity  thus  : — **  Sir,  I  am  a 
i   Catholic  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  a  priest  of 
'  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  I  embralse  all  the 
'  principles  of  the  Roman  faith ;  but  yet,  if  you 
.:  nill  believe  me,  and  this  I  do  not  speak  in  com- 
i '  pliment  to  you,  or  in  respect  to  my  circumstances, 
,  and  your  civilities.  I  say,  nevertheless,  I  do  not 
:  look  upon  you,  who  call  yourselves  reformed, 
without  some  charity ;   I  dare  not  say,  though  I 
know  it  is  our  opinion  in  general,  yet  1  dare  not 
say  that  yoa  cannot  be  saved  ;    I  will  by  no 
means  limit  the  mercy  of  Christ  so  far  as  to 
li  think  that  he  cannot  receive  you  into  the  bosom 
'  of  bis  church,  in  a  manner,  to  us,  imperceivable, 
I  sad  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know,  and  I 
hope  you  have  the  same  charity  for  us  ;  I  pray 
daily  for  your  being  all    restored  to  Christ^s 
\  Church,  by  whatsoever  methods  he  who  is  alU 
j  wise  is  pleased  to  direct.    In  the  meantime,  sure, 
:  you  will  allow  it  to  consist  with  me,  as  a  Roman, 
|,  to  distinguish  for  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
Psgan—between  him  that  calls  on  Jesus  Christ, 
i,  though  b  a  way  which  I  do  not  think  is  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  true  faith,  and  a  savage,  a  barbarian, 
that  knows  no  God,  no  Christ,  no  Redeemer  at 
;  all ;  and  if  you  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the 
i  Catholic  Church,  we  hope  you  are  nearer  being 
''  reitored  to  it  than  those  who  know  nothing  at 
all  of  Gnd  or  his  Church.     I  rejoice,  therefore, 
I  when  I  see  this  poor  man,  who,  you  say,  has 
i  been  a  profligate,  and  almost  a  murderer,  kneel 
I  down  and  pray  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  suppose  he 
I  did,  though  not  fully  enlightened ;  believing  that 
God,  from  whom  every  such  work  proceeds,  will 

I  sensibly  touch  his  heart,  and  bring  him  to  the 

I I  farther  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  his  own  time ; 
I  and  if  God  shall  influence  this  poor  man  to 

convert  and  instruct  the  ignorant  savage  his 
wife,  I  can  never  believe  that  he  shall  be  cast 
away  himself;  and  have  I  not  reason,  then,  to 
rejoice,  the  nearer  any  are  brought  to  the  know- 
'  ledge  of  Christ,  though  they  may  not  be  brought 
;  quite  home  into  the   bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  just  at  the  time  when  I  may  desire  it, 
I  leaving  it  to  the  goodness  of  Chrisjt  to  perfect 
I  his  work  in  his  own  time,  and  his  own  way? 
!  Certainly  I  would  rejoice  if  all  the  savages  in 
;  America  were  brought,  like  this  poor  woman,  to 
pray  to  God,  though  they  were  to  be  all  Pro- 
testants at  first,  rather  than  they  should  continue 
1  pagans  and  heathens ;  firmly  believing,  that  he 
I  who  had  bestowed  that  first  light  upon  them, 

I  would  farther  illuminate  them  with  a  beam  of 

I I  his  heavenly  grace,  and  bring  them  into  the  pale 
j  of  his  church,  when  he  should  see  good." 

,  I  was  astonished  at  the  sincerity  and  temper  of 
:;  this  truly  pious  Papist,  as  much  as  I  was 
.  oppressed  by  the  power  of  his  reasoning ;  and  it 
presently  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  that  if  such 
I  a  temper  was  universal,  we  might  be  all  Catholic 
Christians,  whatever  church  or  particular  profes- 
sion we  joined  to  or  joined  in ;  that  a  spirit  of 
charity  would  soon  work  us  all  up  into  right 
principles ;  and,  in  a  word,  as  he  thought  that 
the  like  cbaritv  would  make  us  all  Catholics,  so  I 
told  him  I  believed,  had  alt  the  member^  of  his 
church  the  like  moderation,  they  would  soon  be 
all  Protestants ;  and  there  we  left  that  part,  for 
we  never  disputed  at  all. 


However,  I  talked  to  him  another  way ;  and, 
toking  him  by  the  hand,  "  My  Mend,"  said  I, 
**  I  wish  all  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Church 
were  blessed  with  such  moderation,  and  an  equal 
share  of  your  charity ;  I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion,  but  I  must  tell  yon,  that  if  you  should 
preach  such  doctrine  in  Spain  or  Italy,  they 
should  put  you  into  the  inquisition." 

*'  It  may  be  so,**  said  he ;  **  I  know  not  what 
they  might  do  in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  I  will  not 
say  they  would  be  the  better  Christians  for  that 
severity,  for  1  am  sure  there  is  no  heresy  in  too 
much  charity.'* 

Well,  as  Will  Atkins  and  his  wife  were  gone, 
our  business  there  was  over,  so  we  went  buck 
our  own  way,  and  when  we  came  back,  we  found 
them  waitin's^  to  be  called  in.  Observing  this,  I 
asked  my  clergyman  if  we  should  discover  to 
him  that  we  had  seen  him  under  the  bush  or  no, 
and  it  was  his  opinion  we  should  not,  but  that 
we  should  talk  to  him  first,  and  hear  what  he 
would  say  to  us ;  so  we  called  him  in  alone, 
nobody  being  in  the  place  but  ourselves^  and 
I  began  with  him  thus  :— 

**  Will  Atkins,'*  said  I,  "  prithee,  what  educa* 
tion  had  you?  What  was  your  fiither  T* 

W.  A.  A  better  man  than  ever  I  shall  be, 
sir, — my  father  was  a  clergyman. 

jR.  C,  What  education  did  he  give  you? 

W,  A.  He  would  have  taught  me  well,  sir, 
but  I  despised  all  education,  instruction,  or  cor* 
rection,  like  a  beast  as  I  was. 

B,  C,  It  is  true,  Solomon  says,  «*  he  that  des- 
piseth  reproof  is  brutish." 

W*A.  Ay,  sir,  I  was  brutish  indeedU-I  mur- 
dered my  father ;  for  God's  sake  talk  no  more 
about  that,  sir,^!  murdered  my  poor  lather. 

Pnttt,  Ha  ? — a  murderer  1 

[Here  the  priest  started  (for  I  interpreted 
every  word  as  he  spoke  it)  and  looked  pale :  it 
seems  he  believed  that  Will  had  leaHy  killed  hli 
own  father.] 

B.  C.  No,  no,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  him  so. 
Will  Atkins,  explain  yourself;  you  did  not  kill 
your  father,  did  you,  with  your  own  hands? 

W,  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  out  hU  throat,  but  I 
cut  the  thread  of  all  bis  oomlbrts,  and  shorteiMd 
his  days  ;  I  broke  his  heart  by  the  raott  ungrate- 
ful, unnatural  return  for  the  most  tender  aflbo- 
tionate  treatment  that  ever  fiither  gave,  er  child 
could  receive. 

jR.  C.  Well,  I  did  net  •sk  yw  about  your 
father  to  extort  this  confession ;  I  pray  Oed 
give  you  repentance  for  it,  and  forgive  yon  that 
and  all  your  other  sins ;  but  I  askea  you,  beeaose 
I  see  that,  though  you  have  not  much  learning, 
yet  you  are  not  so  ignorant  as  some  are^  m 
thfakgs  that  are  good ;  that  you  have  known 
more  of  religion  a  great  deal  than  you  have  prac- 
tised. 

W.  A.  Though  you,  sir,  did  not  extort  the  eon* 
fession  that  I  make  about  my  father,  eoaseienoe 
does ;  and  whenever  we  obme  to  look  beek  upo» 
our  lives,  the  sins  against  our  indulgent  parent! 
are  certainlv  the  first  that  touch  us,  the  wounds 
thev  make  lie  deepest,  and  the  weight  they  leave 
will  He  heaviest  upon  the  mind  of  all  the  sins  we 
can  commit. 

B.  a  You  talk  toofeelhigly  and  leniihleiir 
me,  Atkfais,  I  cannot  bear  it. 
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W.  A,  Yqu.  bear  it,  master  1  I  dare  say  you 
knowBothiogofit. 

R.  C.  Yes,  Atkins,  every  shore,  every  hill, 
nay,  I  may  say,  every  tree  in  this  bland,  is  wit- 
ness to  the  anguish  of  my  soul,  for  my  ingratU 
tode  and  base  usage  of  a  good  tender  father ;  a 
father  much  like  yours,  by  your  description ;  and 
I  murdered  my  lather  as  weU  aa  you,  Will 
Atkins ;  but  I  think,  for  all  that,  mv  repentance 
is  short  of  yours  too,  by  a  great  deJ. 

[I  would  have  said  more,  if  I  could  have  re- 
strained my  passions,  but  I  thought  this  poor  man's 
repentance  was  so  much  sincerer  than  mine,  that 
I  was  going  to  leave  off  the  discourse  and  retire, 
for  I  was  surprised  with  what  he  said;  and 
thought,  that  instead  of  my  going  about  to  teach 
and  instruct  him,  the  man  was  made  a  teacher 
and  instructor  to  me,  in  a  most  surprising  and 
unexpected  manner.] 

I  laid  all  this  before  the  young  clergyman, 
who  was  greatly  affected  with  it,  and  said  to  me, 
"  Did  I  not  say,  sir,  thut  when  this  man  was 
converted,  he  would  preach  to  us  all  ?  I  tell  you, 
sir,  if  this  one  man  be  made  a  true  penitent,  here 
will  be  no  need  of  me ;  he  will  mi^e  Christians 
of  all  in  the  island."  But,  having  a  little  com- 
posed myself,  I  renewed  my  discourse  with  Will 
Atkins. 

"  But,  WiU;*  said  I,  "  bow  comes  the  sense  of 
this  matter  to  touch  you  just  now  ?'* 
.  W.  A.  Sir,  you  have  set  me  about  a  woik 
that  has  struck  a  dart  through  ray  very  soul ;  I 
have  been  talking  about  God  and  religion  to  my 
wife,  in  order,  as  you  directed  roe,  to  make  a 
Christian  of  her,  and  she  has  preached  silbh  a 
sermon  to  me  as  I  shall  never  forget  while  I  live. 

jR.  C.  No,  no ;  it  is  not  your  wife  has  preach- 
ed to  you ;  but  when  you  were  moving  religious 
argmmenu  to  her,  consoience  has  flung  them 
b«ck  upon  you. 

W,  A*  Ay,  sir,  with  such  a  force  as  is  not  to 
be  resisted. 

M,  C  Pray,  WiU,  let  us  know  what  passed 
between  you  and  your  wife,  for  I  know  something 
ofitairsady. 

•  W*^A»  Sir.  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  AilI 
account  «f  it;  I  am  too  full  to  hold  it,  and  yet 
nave  no  tongue  to  eiq>re8S  it ;  hut,  let  her  have 
said  what  she  will,  and  though  I  cannot  give  you 
an  account  of  it,  this  I  can  tell  you  of  it,  that  I 
resolve  to  amend  and  reform  my  life. 

R.  a  But  teU  us  some  of  it  How  did  you 
Uegin,  WiU?  For  this  has  been  an  extraordinary 
oasei  that  is  eert^in ;  sbe  has  preached  a  sermon, 
indopd*  if  she  has  wrought  this  upon  you.     , 

W.  A.  Why,  I  first  told  her  the  nature  of 
Qor  lanrs  about  marriage,  and  what  the  reasons 
vera  that  men  and  women  were  obliged  to  enter 
into  such  compacts,  as  it  was  neither  in  the 
power  of  the  one  or  other  to  break ;  that  other- 
Vim^  ender  and  justice  eouM  not  be  maintained, 
uA  men  would  run  from  their  wives,  and  aban* 
4en  their  children,  mix  confusedly  one  with 
another,  and  neither  fomUies  be  kept  entire,  or 
inheriunoe  be  settled  by  a  legol  descent. 

A  a  YoQ  talk  like  a  civUiao,  WiU.  Could 
yott  make  her  undeistand  what,  you  meant  by 
inheritance  and  families?  They  know  no  such 
illl«g«QMsg  the  savages,  but  osarry  any  how, 
Without  any  regard  to  relation,  consanguinity,  or 


famUy ;  sister  and  brother,  nay,  as  I  have  been 
told,  even  the  father  and  daughter,  and  the  son 
and  the  mother. 

W.  A.  I  believe,  sir,  vou  are  misinibnned ; 
my  wife  assures  me  to  tne  contrary,  and  that 
they  abhor  it  P^haps  for  any  further  relatiooB, 
they  may  not  be  so  exact  as  we  are ;  bnt  she 
tells  me  they  never  touch  one  another  in  the 
near  relations  you  speak  of. 

i?.  C  WeU,  what  did  she  say  to  what  yoa 
told  her? 

W,  A.  She  said  she  liked  it  very  well ;  and  it 
was  much  better  than  in  her  country. 
12.  C  But  did  you  teU  what  marriage  was? 
W.  A.  Ay,  ay,  there  began  all  our  dialogue. 
I  asked  her.  If  she  would  be  married  to  me  oHr 
way?  She  asked  me,  What  wav  was  that ?  I 
told  her  marriage  was  appointed  of  God;  sad 
here  we  had  a  strange  talk  together  indeed,  ss 
ever  man  and  wife  had,  I  believe. 

[N.  ^.  This  dialogue  between  W.  Atkins  aad 
his  wife,  as  I  took  it  down  in  writing,  just  after 
he  told  it  me,  was  as  foUows :] 

wye.  Appointed  by  your  God !  Why,  have 
you  a  God  in  your  country  1 

W,  A,  Yes,  my  dear,  God  is  m  every  country. 
TFt/r.    No  your   God   in  my  country;   mj 
eountry  have  the  great  old  Benamuckee  God. 

W.  A,  ChUd,  f  am  very  unfit  to  show  yoo 
who  God  is ;  God  Is  in  heaven,  and  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sen,  and  all  that  ia 
them  is. 

Wt/k,  No  makee  de  earth;  no  yon  God 
makee  de  earth ;  no  make  my  countrv. 

[W,  A.  laughed  a  little  at  her  expression  of 
God  not  making  her  country.] 

W^  No  laugh :  why  laugh  me  ?  TUs  no 
th)g  to  laugh. 

[He  was  justly  reproved  by  bis  wilh;  for  she 
was  more  serious  than  he  at  first] 

W,  A,  That's  true,  indeed;  1  will  not  laugh 
any  more,  my  dear. 

Wife,  Why  you  say,  yoo  God  make  all  I 
WlA.  Yes,  child,  our  God  made  the  vrbele 
world,  and  you,  and  me,  and  aU  things;  for  he 
is  the  only  true  God ;   there  is  no  God  hut  he ; 
he  lives  for  ever  in  heaven. 

Wi^,  Why  you  no  tell  me  long  ago? 
W\A.  Thafft  true,  indeed:   but  I  hafebeeo  | 
a  wicked  wretch,  ond  have  not  only  forgotten  to 
acquaint  thee  with  anything  before,  but  have 
lived  without  God  in  the  world  myself. 

Wtfi,  What  have  you  de  great  God  hi  year 
country,  you  no  know  him  ?  No  say  O  to  him  ? 
No  do  good  ting  for  him  ?  That  no  impossible ! 
W.  A.  It  is  too  true  though,  for  all  that :  we 
live  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  heaven,  or  that 
he  had  no  power  on  earth. 

Wife.  But  why  God  let  you  do  so?  Why  he 
no  makee  you  good  live  ? 

W.A,  It  is  aU  our  own  fault 
Wife.  But  you  say  me,  he  is  great,  much  greet, 
have  much  great  power ;  can  make  kOt  wbeo  he 
will :  why  he  no  makee  kill  when  you  no  serve 
him ?    No  say  O  to  him ?    No  be  good  mans? 

W.  A.  That  is  true ;  he  might  strike  me  dead, 
and  I  ought  to  expect  it,  for  I  have  been  a 
wicked  wretch,  that  ia  true ;  but  God  is  merci- 
ful, and  does  not  deal  with  us  as  we  desen-e. 
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Wife,  But  then,  do  not  you  t«U  God  tankee 
for  that  too? 

f¥.  A,  No,  indeed ;  I  have  not  thanked  God 
for  his  mercy,  any  more  than  I  have  feared  God 
for  hU  power. 

Wife,  Then  you  God  no  God;  me  no  think, 
believe  he  he  snch  one,  great  much  power, 
strong ;  no  makee  kill  you,  though  you  makee 
him  much  angry.  / 

TT.  A.  MThat !  Will  my  wicked  life  hinder  you' 
from  believing  in  God  ?  What  a  dreadful  crea- 
ture am  I !  And  what  a  sad  truth  li  it,  that  the 
horrid  lives  of  Christians  hinder  the  conversion 
of  heathens  1 

Wtfe.  How  me  tink  you  have  much  great  God 
op  tMre  [she  points  up  to  heaven],  and  yet  no 
do  well,  no  do  good  ting  ?  Can  be  tell  ?  sure  he 
no  tpll  what  you  do- 

W.  A,  Yes,  yes,  be  knows  and  sees  all  things ; 
he  heors  us  speak,  sees  what  we  do,  knows  what 
we  think,  though  we  do  not  speak. 

Wife,  Wbatl  He  no  hear  you  swear,  curse, 
speak  the  great  damn  ? 

W.A.  Yea,  yes,  he  hears  it  an. 

Wife,  Where  be  then  the  muchee  great  power 
strong  ? 

W,  A.  He  is  merciful,  that  is  all  we  can  say 
for  it ;  and  this  proves  him  to  be  the  true  God : 
he  is  God,  and  not  man ;  and  therefore  we  are 
not  consumed. 

[Here  Will  Atkins  told  us,  he  was  struck  with 
horror  to  think  how  he  could  tell  his  wife  so  clearly 
that  God  sees,  and  hears,  and  knows  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  all  that  we  do,  and 
yet  that  he  had  dared  to  do  all  the  vile  things  he 
had  done.] 

Wife.  Merciful !    Wliat  you  call  dat  ? 

W.A,  He  is  our  Father  and  Maker ;  and  he 
pities  and  spares  us. 

Wife,  So  then  he  never  makee  kill,  never 
angry  when  you  do  wicked ;  then  he  no  good 
himself,  or  no  great  able. 

W,  A.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear ;  he  is  infinitely 
good,  and  infinitely  great,  and  able  to  punish 
too ;  and  sometimes  to  show  his  justice  and  ven< 
gesDoe,  ho  lets  fly  his  anger  to  destroy  sinners, 
snd  make  examples ;  many  are  cut  off  in  their 
sins. 

Wife,  But  no  mackee  kill  you  yet ;  then  he 
tell  yon,  may-be,  that  he  no  mackee  you  kill,  so 
yoQ  make  de  bargain  with  him,  you  do  bad  ting, 
be  no  be  angry  at  you,  when  he  be  angry  at 
other  mans  ? 

fV.A  No»  indeed,  my  sins  are  all  presump. 
tions  on  Us  goodness ;  and  he  would  be  infinitely 
just  if  he  destroyed  me  as  he  has  done  other 
men, 

W^  Wen,  and  yet  ni»  kill,  no  makee  yoo 
dend !  What  you  say  to  him  for  that  ?  You  no 
tell  him  tankee  for  all  that  too  ! 

f^.  A.  I  am  an  unthankful,  ungrateful  dog, 
that  is  tme. 

WUe.  Why  he  no  makee  you  much  good  bet- 
ter? You  say  be  makee  you. 

T.  il.  He  made  me  ai  he  made  all  the  world ; 
'tis  I  have  deformed  myself,  and  abused  his 
goodness^  and  have  made  myself  an  abominable 
wretch. 

^\f€»  I  wish  yoQ  makee  God  know  me ;  I  no 
makee  him  angry ;  1  no  do  bad  wicked  ting. 


[Here  Will  Atkins  said  his  heoit  sunk  within 
him,  to  hear  a  poor  untaught  creuture  desire  to 
be  taught  to  know  God,  and  he  «uch  a  wicked 
wretch,  that  he  could  not  say  one  word  to  her 
about  God,  but  what  the  reproach  of  his  own 
carriage  would  make  most  Irrational  to  her  to 
believe  ;  nay,  that  already  she  could  not  believe 
in  God,  because  he  that  was  90  wicked  was  not 
destroyed.! 

Af^  A,  My  dear,  you  meon  you  wish  t  could 
teach  you  to  know  uod,  not  God  to  know  vou  ; 
for  he  knows  you  already,  and  every  thought  in 
your  heart. 

Wife.  Why  then  he  know  what  I  sa v  to  vou 
now,  he  know  me  wish  to  know  him]  how  shall 
me  know  who  makee  me? 

W,  A.  Poor  creature,  hf  must  teach  thee,  I 
cannot  teach  thee  ;  111  pray  to  him  to  teach  thee 
to  know  him,  and  to  forgive  me,  that  I  am  un- 
worthy to  teach  thee. 

[The  poor  fellow  was  in  such  an  agony  at  her 
desiring  him  to  make  her  know  God,  and  her 
wishing  to  know  him,  that,  he  said,  be  fell  down 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and  prayed  to  God  to 
enlighten  her  mind  with  the  saving  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  pardon  his  sins,  and  accept 
of  his  being  the  unworthy  instrument  of  instruct, 
ing  her  in  the  principles  of  religion ;  after  which 
he  sat  down  by  her  again,  and  their  dialogue 

went  on N.  B.    This  was  the  time  when  we 

saw  him  kneel  down  and  lifi  up  his  hands.] 

Wife.  What  you  put  down  the  knee  for? 
What  you  hold  up  the  hand  for?  What  you 
say  ?  Who  you  speak  to  ?  What  i»  that  ? 

W,  A,  My  dear»  I  bow  my  knees  in  token  of 
my  submission  to  hhn  that  made  roe ;  I  said  O 
to  him,  ai  you  call  it,  and  aa  you  say  your  old 
men  do  to  their  idol  fienamuokee}  that  is,  1 
prayed  to  him. 

fVift.  What  you  fay  O  to  him  for? 

W.  A,  I  prayed  to  hto  te  eipeD  your  eyes 
and  your  understanding,  thai  you  may  know 
him,  and  be  accepted  by  him. 

Wifk  Can  be  do  thai  too? 

W.  A.  Yes,  be  can;  he  can  deall  thkiga. 

Wijk  Bat  he  no  beer  what  yon  say  ? 

W,  J.  Yes,  )*e  has  bid  nt  pray  to  him,  and 
promised  to  hear  us. 

Wife.  Bid  you  pray?  Wh<n  he  bid  vou? 
How  he  bid  you?  What  you  hear  him  speak  ? 

IT.  A.  No,  we  do  not  hear  him  speak ;  but 
he  has  revealed  himself  many  ways  to  us. 

[Here  he  was  at  a  great  loss  to  make  her 
nnderstaiid  that  God  bad  revealed  himself  to  us  , 
by  his  word,  and  what  his  word  was,  but  at  last 
he  told  it  her  thus :] 

W,  A,  Oed  has  spoken  to  some  good  men  m 
former  daya»  even  from  lieaven,  by  plain  words ; 
and  God  haa  inspired  goo4  <een,  hy  his  Spirits 
and  they  have  written  all  his  laws  down  in  a 


Wife*  Menu  understand  that  i  where  ii  book? 

W.  J.  Alas  I  my  pone  areaitaie*  I  hnve  nM 
this  book ;  but  I  hope  I  shall,  one  time  or  other 
get  H  for  yon  to  read  H. 

[Here  he  embraced  her  with  great  aibetiea  t 
but  with  inexpressible  grief  that  be  liad  net  a 
bible.] 
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IV^€.  But  how  you  makee  me  know  that  God 
teachee  them  to  write  that  book  ? 

W,  A.  By  the  same  rule  that  we  know  him 
to  be  God. 

fVife,  What  rule?  What  way  you  know  ? 

W,  A,  Because  he  teaches  and  commands 
nothing  but  what  is  good,  righteous,  and  holy, 
and  tends  to  make  us  perfectly  good,  as  well  as 
perfectly  happy ;  and  because  he  forbids  and 
commands  us  to  avoid  all  that  is  wicked,  that  is 
evil  in  itself,  or  evil  in  its  consequences. 

Wife.  That  me  would  understand,  that  me  fain 
see  ;  if  he  reward  all  good  thing,  punish  all 
wicked  thing,  he  teachee  all  good  thing,  forbid 
all  wicked  thing,  he  makee  all  thing,  he  give  all 
thing ;  he  bear  me  when  I  say  O  to  him,  as  you 
go  to  do  just  now ;  be  makee  me  good,  if  I  wish 
be  good ;  he  spare  me,  no  makee  kill  me  when  I 
no  be  good ;  all  this  you  say  he  do ;  yes,  he  be 
great  God ;  me  take,  think,  believe  him  be  great 
God ;  me  say  O  to  him  too,  with  you,  my  dear. 

Here  the  poor  man  said  he  could  forbear  no 
longer ;  but,  raising  her  up,  made  her  lineel  by 
him,  and  he  prayed  to  Goa  aloud  to  instruct  her 
in  the  knowledge  of  himself  by  his  Spirit ;  and 
that,  by  some  |^od  providence,  if  possible,  she 
might  some  time  or  other  come  to  have  a  bible, 
that  she  might  read  the  word  of  God,  and  be 
taught  by  him  to  know  him. 

[This  was  the  time  that  we  saw  him  lift  her 
up  by  the  hand,  and  saw  him  kneel  down  by  her, 
as  above.] 

They  had  several  other  discourses,  it  seems, 
after  this,  too  long  to  set  down  here ;  and  parti, 
cularly  she  made  him  promise,  that  since  he 
confessed  his  own  life  had  been  a  wicked  abomin- 
able course  of  provocation  i^inst  God,  that  he 
would  reform  it,  and  not  make  God  angry  any 
more,  lest  be  should  make  him  dead,  as  she  called 
it,  and  then  she  should  be  left  alone,  and  never 
be  taught  to  know  this  God  better,  and  lest  he 
should  be  miserable,  as  he  had  told  her  wicked 
men  should  be  after  death. 

This  was  a  strange  account,  and  very  affecting 
to  us  both,  but  particularly  the  young  clergy- 
man :  he  was  indeed  wonderfully  surprised  with 
it;  but  under  the  greatest  aflUction  imaginable, 
that  he  could  not  talk  to  her,  that  he  could  not 
speak  English  to  make  her  understand  him ;  and 
as  she  spoke  but  very  broken  English,  he  could 
not  understand  her.  However,  he  turned  him- 
self to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  believed  there 
must  be  more  to  do  with  this  woman  than  to 
marry  her ;  I  did  not  understand  him  at  first ; 
but  at  length  he  explained  himself,  vis.,  that 
she  ought  to  be  baptised. 

I  agreed  with  him  in  that  part  readily,  and 
was  for  going  about  it  presently.  *«  No,  no ;  bold, 
sir,'*  said  he ;  **  though  1  would  have  her  baptised 
b^  all  means,  yet  I  must  observe,  that  Will  Au 
kms,  her  husband,  has  indeed  brought  her,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  to  be  willing  to  embrace  a 
religious  life ;  and  has  given  her  just  ideas  of  the 
beinff  of  a  God,  of  his  power,  justice,  and  mercy ; 
yet  1  desire  to  know  of  him,  if  he  has  said  any- 
thing to  her  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  saivation 
of  sinners;  of  the  nature  of  faith  in  him,  and 
the  redemption  by  him;  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
resurrection,  the  last  judgment,  and  a  future 
state." 


I  called  Will  Atkins  again,  and  asked  him; 
but  the  poor  fellow  fell  immediately  into  tears, 
and  told  us  that  he  had  said  something  to  her  of 
oil  those  things,  but  that  he  was  himself  so 
wicked  a  creature,  and  his  own  conscience  so 
reproached  him  with  bis  horrid  ungodly  life, 
that  he  trembled  at  the  apprehensions  that  ber 
knowledge  of  him  should  lessen  the  attention  she 
should  give  to  those  things,  and  make  her  rather 
contemn  religion  than  receive  it;  but  he  was 
assured,  he  said,  that  her  mind  was  so  disposed 
to  receive  due  impressions  of  all  those  things, 
that  if  I  would  but  discourse  with  her,  she  wouM 
make  it  appear  to  my  satisfaction  that  my  labour 
would  not  be  lost  upon  her. 

Accordingly  I  called  her  in,  and  pladng  m}'self 
as  interpreter  between  my  religious  priest  and 
the  woman,  I  entreated  him  to  begin  with  her ; 
but  sure  such  a  sermon  was  never  preached  by 
a  popish  priest  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world; 
and.  as  I  told  him,  I  thought  he  had  ail  the  seal, 
all  the  knowledge,  all  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian, 
without  the  errors  of  a  Roman  Catholic;  and 
that  I  took  him  to  be  such  a  clergymsn  as  the 
Roman  bishops  were  before  the  church  of  Rome 
assumed  spiritual  sovereignty  over  the  cod- 
sciences  of  men. 

In  a  word,  he  brought  the  poor  woman  to  em- 
brace  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  redemp- 
tion by  him,  not  with  wonder  and  astonisbmeDt 
only,  as  she  did  the  first  notions  of  a  God,  but 
with  joy  and  faith,  with  an  affection  and  a  snr- 
prising  degree  of  understanding,  scarce  to  be 
imagined,  much  less  to  be  expressed ;  aod  at  ber 
own  request  she  was  baptised. 

When  be  was  preparing  to  baptise  her,  I  en- 
treated him  that  he  would  perform  that  office 
with  some  caution,  that  the  man  might  not  per- 
ceive he  was  of  the  Roman  church  if  possible, 
because  of  other  ill  consequences  which  might 
atend  a  difference  among  us  in  that  very  religion 
which  we  were  instructing  the  other  in.  He 
told  me,  that  as  he  had  no  consecrated  chnpel, 
nor  proper  things  for  the  office,  I  should  see  he 
I  would  do  it  in  a  manner  that  I  should  not  know 
by  it  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholie  myseIC  if  I 
J  had  not  known  it  before :  and  so  he  did ;  for 
I  saying  only  some  words  over  to  himself  in  Lstis, 
which  1  could  not  understand,  he  poured  a 
whole  dish  full  of  water  upon  the  woman's  head, 
pronouncing  in  French,  very  loud,  *•  Maiy,"— 
which  was  the  name  her  husband  desired  me  to 
give  her,  for  I  was  her  godfather,—"  I  baptise  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  aod  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;'*  so  that  none  could  know  anv- 
thing  by  it  what  religion  he  was  of:  be  gave 
the  benediction  afterwards  in  Latin ;  but  either 
Will  Atkins  did  not  know  but  it  was  in  Fhrncb, 
or  else  did  not  take  notice  of  it  at  that  tune. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over  he  married  them; 
and,  after  the  marriage  was  over,  he  turned  him- 
self to  Will  Atkins,  and  in  a  very  affectionate 
manner  exhorted  him  not  only  to  persevere  m 
that  good  disposition  he  was  in,  but  to  support 
the  convictions  that  were  upon  him  by  a  resoln- 
tion  to  reform  his  life:  told  him,  it  was  in  vaio 
to  say  he  repented,  if  he  did  not  fof«ke  b« 
crimes;  represented  to  him  how  God  had  bo- 
noured  him  with  being  the  instrument  of  bnng- 
ing  his  wife  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christisn 
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religion,  and  that  be  should  be  careful  he  did 
not  diihooour  the  grace  of  God ;  and  that,  if  he 
did,  he  would  tee  &e  heathen  a  better  Christian 
than  himself;  the  savage  converted  and  the  in- 
strument cast  away ! 

He  said  a  great  many  good  things  to  them 
both,  and  then  recommended  them,  in  a  few 
words,  to  God*s  goodness ;  gave  them  the  bene- 
diction again,  I  repeating  evervthing  to  them  in 
English;  and  thus  ended  the  ceremony.  I 
think  it  was  the  moat  pleasant,  agreeable  day  to 
me,  that  ever  I  passed  in  my  whole  life. 

But  my  clergyman  had  not  done  yet;  his 
thoughts  hung  continually  upon  the  conversion 
of  the  37  savages,  and  fiun  he  would  have  stayed 
open  the  island  to  have  undertaken  it ;  but  I 
couvioced  him,  first,  that  his  undertaking  was 
Impracticable  in  itself;  and,  secondly,  that,  per- 
haps, I  could  put  it  into  a  way  of  being  done,  in 
hta  absence,  to  his  satisfaction;  of  which  by 
and  by. 

Having  thus  brought  the  affair  of  the  island  to 
a  narrow  compass,  I  was  preparing  to  go  on 
board  the  ship,  when  the  youog  man,  whom  I 
bad  taken  out  of  the  fiuniahed  ship's  company, 
came  to  me,  and  told  me,  he  understood  I  had 
a  clergyman  ^th  me,  and  that  I  had  caused  the 
EnglUhmen  to  be  married  to  the  savages,  whom 
they  called  wives ;  that  he  had  a  match  too, 
which  he  deaired  miabt  be  finished  before  I  went, 
between  two  ChrisUans,  which  be  hoped  would 
not  be  disagreeable  to  me. 

I  knew  this  roost  be  the  young  woman  who 
was  his  mother's  servant,  for  there  was  no  other 
Christian  woman  on  the  island ;  so  I  began  to 
persuade  him  not  to  do  anvthing  of  that  kind 
rashly,  or  because  he  found  himself  in  this  soli- 
tary circumstance;  I  represented  that  he  had 
lome  considerable  substance  in  the  world,  and 
good  friends,  as  I  understood  by  himself,  and  by 
his  maid  also  ;  that  the  maid  was  not  only  poor, 
and  a  servant,  but  was  unequal  to  him,  she  being 
twenty,  six  or  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  be  not 
above  seventeen  or  eighteen  ;  that  he  might 
very  probably,  with  my  assistance,  make  a  remove . 
from  this  wilderness,  and  come  into  his  own; 
country  again,  and  that  then  it  would  be  a  thou- ! 
sand  to  one  but  he  would  repent  his  choice,  and 
the  dislike  of  that  circumstance  might  be  disad- 
vantageous to  both.  I  was  going  to  say  more, 
bat  he  interrupted  me,  smiling,  and  told  me,  with 
a  great  deal  of  modesty,  that  I  mistook  in  my 
guesses;  that  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind  in  his 
thoughts,  his  present  circumstances  being  melan- 
choly and  discoiisolate  enough,  and  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  that  I  had  some  thoughts  of  putting 
them  in  a  way  to  see  their  own  country  again ; 
and  that  nothing  should  have  set  him  upon  stay- 
ing there,  but  that  the  voyage  I  was  going  was 
so  exceeding  long  and  hazardous,  and  would 
carry  him  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  all  his  friends, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  desire  of  me,  but  that  I 
would  settle  him  in  some  little  property  in  the 
island  where  he  was,  give  him  a  servant  or  two 
and  some  few  necefsaries,  and  he  would  settle 
himself  here  like  a  planter,  waiting  the  good 
time  when,  if  ever  I  returned  to  England,  I  would 
redeem  him,  and  hoped  I  would  not  be  unmindful 
of  him  when  I  came  to  England;  that  he  would 
give  me  some  letters  to  his  friends  in  London,  to 


let  them  know  how  good  I  had  been  to  him,  and 
what  part  of  the  world  and  what  circumstances 
I  had  left  him  in<  and  he  promised  me,  that 
whenever  I  had  redeemed  him,  the  plantation, 
and  all  the  improvements  he  had  made  upon  it, 
let  the  value  be  what  it  would,  should  be  wholly 
mine. 

His  discourse  was  very  prettily  delivered,  con- 
sidering his  youth ;  and  was  the  more  agreeable 
to  me,  because  be  told  om  positively  the  match 
was  not  for  himselH  I  gave  him  all  possible 
assurances,  that  if  I  lived  to  come  safe  to  Eng- 
land, I  would  deliver  his  letters,  and  do  his  busi- 
ness effectually;  and  that  he  might  depend  I 
would  never  forget  the  circumstances  I  left  him 
in ;  but  still  I  was  impatient  to  know  who  was 
the  person  to  be  married,  upon  whidi  he  told  me 
it  was  my  Jack  of  all  Trades  and  his  maid  Susan. 

t  was  most  agreeably  surprised  when  he  named 
the  match ;  for,  indeed,  1  had  thought  it  very 
suitable.  The  character  of  that  man  I  have 
given  already :  and  us  for  the  maid,  she  was  a 
very  honest,  modest,  sober,  and  religious  young 
woman,  had  a  very  good  share  of  sense,  was  agree- 
able enough  in  her  person,  spoke  very  handsomdy» 
and  to  the  purpose,  always  with  decency  and  good 
manners*  and  not  backward  to  speak  when  any- 
thing required  it,  nor  impertinently  forward  to 
speak  when  it  was  not  her  business ;  very  bandy 
and  housewifely  in  anything  that  was  before  her  i 
an  excellent  manager,  and  fit,  indeed,  to  have 
been  governess  to  the  whole  island;  she  knew 
very  well  how  to  behave  herself  to  all  kind  of 
folks  she  had  about  her,  and  to  better;  If  she  had 
found  any  there. 

The  match  being  proposed  in  this  manner,  we 
married  them  the  same  day ;  and,  as  I  was  father 
at  the  altar,  as  I  may  say,  and  gave  her  awav,  so 
I  gave  her  a  portion,  for  I  oppointed  her  and  her 
husband  a  handsome  large  space  of  ground  for 
their  plantation;  and«  indeed,  this  match,  and 
the  proposal  the  young  gentleman  made  to  me 
to  give  him  a  small  property  in  the  island,  put 
me  upon  parcelling  it  out  among  them,  that 
they  might  not  quarrel  afterwards  about  their 
situation. 

This  sharing  out  the  land  to  them  I  left  to 
Will  Atkins,  who,  hideed,  was  now  grown  a  most 
sober,  grave,  managing  fellow,  perfectly  reformed, 
and  exceedingly  pious  and  religious,  and,  as  fiir 
as  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  positively  in  such  a 
case,  I  verfly  believe  was  a  true  sincere  penitent. 

He  divided  things  so  justly,  and  so  much  to 
every  one's  satisfaction,  that  they  only  desired 
one  general  writing  under  my  hand  for  the 
whole ;  which  I  caused  to  be  drawn  up^  and 
signed  and  sealed  to  them,  setting  out  the  bounds 
and  situation  of  every  man's  plantation,  and  tes- 
tifying that  I  gave  them  thereby,  severally,  a 
right  to  the  whole  possession  and  inheritance  of 
the  respective  plantations  or  farms,  with  their 
improvements,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  reserving 
all  the  rest  of  the  island  as  my  own  property, 
and  a  certain  rent  for  every  particular  plantation, 
after  eleven  years,  if  1,  or  any  one  from  me,  or  In 
my  name,  came  to  demand  it,  producing  an  at- 
tested copy  of  the  same  writing. 

As  to  the  government  and  laws  among  them» 
I  told  them  I  was  not  capable  of  giving  them 
better  rules  than  they  were  able  to  give  them- 
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mIt6i»  <m]y  nide  tti^iii  promiie  me  to  live  in 
love  Mid  good  neighboiirhood  with  one  another, 
and  w  I  prepared  to  leaye  them. 

One  thing  I  mnit  not  omft,  and  that  is,  that 
behig  now  settled  In  a  liind  of  eommonwealth 
among  thenmelves,  and  having  much  hnsiness  in 
hand,  it  was  hot  odd  to  have  seven-and-thiirty 
Indianfi  lite  in  a  nook  of  the  island,  independent, 
and«  indeed,  unemployed ;  for»  exoepting  the 
providing  themselves  food,  which  they  had  diffl- 
eohyenongh  in  doing  sometimes,  they  had  no 
manner  of  business  or  property  to  manage ;  I 
proposed,  therefore,  to  the  governor  f^paniard, 
that  he  should  go  to  them  with  Friday's  fiither, 
and  propose  to  them  to  remove,  and  either  plant 
for  themselves,  or  take  them  into  their  several 
fimilfiea  as  servants,  to  be  maintained  for  their 
labour,  but  without  being  absolute  slaves ;  for  I 
would  not  admit  them  to  make  tliem  slaves  by 
fsroe  by  any  means,  because  they  had  their 
Mberty  given  them  by  eapitulatioo,  and,  as  it 
•rare,  articles  of  surrender,  which  they  ought  not 
to  break. 

Tbey  most  wUlhigly  embraced  the  proposal, 
and  came  all  very  eheeHUly  along  with  him ;  so 
we  allotted  them  land  and  plantations,  which 
three  or  four  accepted  of,  but  all  the  rest  chose 
to  be  employed  as  servants  in  the  several  families 
we  had  settled,  and  thus  my  colony  was  In  a 
OMumer  settled  as  follows : — The  Spaniards  pos. 
sessed  my  original  habitation,  which  was  the 
capital  eky,  and  extended  their  plantation  all 
along  the  side  of  the  brook,  which  made,  the 
creek  that  I  hare  so  often  described,  as  far  as 
my  bower ;  and,  as  they  increased  their  culture, 
it  went  always  eastward;  the  English  lived  in 
the  north-east  part,  where  Will  Atkins  and  his 
comrades  began,  and  came  on  southward  and 
south-west,  towards  the  back  part  of  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  every  plantation  had  a  great  addi- 
tion  of  land  to  take  hi,  if  they  found  occasion,  so 
that  they  need  not  jostle  one  another  for  want  of 


All  the  west  end  of  the  Island  was  left  uninha- 
bited, that  If  anv  of  the  savages  should  come  on 
shore  there,  only  for  their  usual  customary  bar- 
barities, they  might  come  and  go— If  they  dis- 
turbed nobody,  nobody  would  disturb  them ;  and 
no  doubt  but  they  were  often  ashore,  and  went 
away  again,  for  t  never  heard  that  the  planters 
were  ever  attacked  and  disturbed  any  more. 

It  now  eame  into  my  thoughts,  that  I  had 
Unted  to  my  IHend  the  clergyman,  that  the  work 
of  oonvertina  the  savages  might,  perhaps,  be  set 
on  foot  in  hu  absence  to  his  satisfaction,  and  I 
told  him,  that'  now  I  thought  it  was  put  hi  a  fair 
way,  for  the  savages,  being  thus  divided  among 
the  Christiant,  if  they  would  but  every  one  of 
them  do  tbehr  part  with  those  which  came  under 
their  hands,  I  hoped  it  might  have  a  very  good 
effect. 

He  agreed  presently  In  that  «*  If,"  add  he, 
«*they  will  do  their  part;  but  how,"  says  he, 
•<  shdl  we  obUhi  that  of  them  r*  I  told  him  we 
would  call  them  all  together,  and  leave  it  in 
oharge  with  them,  or  go  to  them  one  by  one, 
which  he  thought  best,  so  we  divided  it,— he  to 
speak  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  all  Papists,  and 
1  to  the  English,  who  were  all  Protestants ;  and 
we  reoommended  It  eanestly  to  them,  and  made 


them  promise  that  they  would  never  make  any 
distinction  of  Papfait  or  Protestant  hi  theh  ex- 
horting the  savages  to  turn  Christians,  but  teach 
them  the  general  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  of  their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  they 
likewise  promised  uiy  that  they  would  never  have 
any  differences  or  disputes,  one  with  another, 
about  religion. 

When  Icame  to  Will  Atkhis*s  house  (I  may 
call  It  so*  for  such  a  hoase»  or  such  a  piece  of 
basket-work,  I  believe  was  not  standing  in  the 
world  again !)  1  say.  When  I  came  thither,  I 
found  the  young  woman  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  William  Atkins's  wife,  were  become  intimates, 
and  thb  prudent  retlrlous  vonng  woman  had  per- 
fected the  work  Will  Atkins  had  begun  ;  and 
though  it  was  not  above  four  days  after  what  I 
have  related,  yet  the  new-baptized  savage  wo- 
man  was  made  such  a  Chrbtian  as  I  have  seldom 
heard  of  any  like  her  in  all  my  observation  or 
conversation  in  the  world.  | 

It  came  next  into  my  mind  In  the  morning,  | 
before  I  went  to  them,  that  among  all  the  needrul 
things  I  had  to  leave  with  them  T  had  not  left  a 
bible.  In  which  I  showed  myself  less  consideriDg 
for  them  than  my  good  friend  the  widow  was  for 
me,  when  she  sent  me  the  cargo  of  lOOL  from 
Lisbon,  where  she  packed  up  three  bibles  and 
a  prayer-book.  However,  the  good  woman's 
charity  had  a  greater  extent  than  ever  she  ima- 
gined, for  they  were  reserved  for  the  comfort  aod 
instruction  of  those  that  made  much  better  use 
of  them  than  I  had  done. 

I  took  one  of  the  bibles  in  my  pocket,  aod 
when  I  came  to  WHilam  Atkhi8*a  tent  or  house,  I 
found  the  young  woman  and  Atkins*s  baptized 
wife  had  been  discoursing  of  religion  together 
(for  William  Atkins  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of 
Joy).     I  asked  if  they  were  together  now?  Aod 
he  said  yes ;  so  I  went  into  the  house,  and  he 
with  me,  and  we  found  them  together,  very  ear-  I 
nest  in  discourse.    **  O,  sir,**  says  William  At-  I 
khis,  *'  when  Ood  has  sinners  to  reconcile  to  him-  i 
self,  and  aliens  to  bring  home,  he  never  wants  a  . 
messenger.    Edy  wife  has  got  a  new  instructor— I 
knew  I  was  as  unworthy  as  I  was  incapable  of  thai 
work — ^that  young  woman  has  been  sent  hither 
from  Heavens-she  Is  enough  to  convert  a  whole  | 
island  of  savages."    The  young  woman  blushed, 
and  rose  up  to  go  awav,  but  Ideaired  her  Co  sit  . 
still ;  I  told  her  she  had  a  good  work  upon  her  i 
hands,  and  I  hoped  God  would  bless  her  in  it      I 

We  Ulked  a  little,  and  1  did  not  perceive  they  | 
had  any  book  among  them,  though  l  did  not  ask, 
but  I  pot  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  pulled  oat 
my  bible.  «  Here."  said  I  to  Atkins,  "  I  h**  J 
brooght  you  an  assistant  that,  perhaps,  you  bad 
not  before.**  The  man  was  so  confounded  that 
he  was  not  able  to  speak  for  some  time,  hot, 
recovering  himself,  he  takes  it  with  both  hands, 
and,  turning  to  his  wife,  *<  Here,  my  dear,"  t^ys 
he,  ••  did  not  1  tell  you  our  God,  though  be  lives 
above,  could  hear  what  we  said?  Here  is  'he 
book  I  prayed  for  when  you  and  I  kneeled  down 
under  the  bush ;  now  God  has  heard  us  and  sent  { 
it."  When  he  had  said  thus,  the  man  feU  ioio  \ 
such  transports  of  a  passionate  joy,  that  between 
the  joy  of  having  it  and  giving  God  thanks  for  iU 
the  tears  ran  down  his  foce  like  a  child  that  was 
crying. 
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The  woman  was  surprised,  and  was  like  to 
have  ran  into  a  mistake  that  none  of  us  were 
aware  oC  for  she  6rmly  b^Heved  God  had  sent 
the  book  upon  her  husband's  petition.  It  is  true 
that  providentially  it  was  so,  and  might  be  taken, 
so  in  a  consequent  sense,  but  I  believed  it  would 
have  been  no  difficult  matter,  at  that  time,  to 
have  persuaded  the  poor  woman  to  have  believed 
that  an  express  messenger  came  from  heaven  on 
purpose  to  bring  that  Individual  book ;  but  it 
was  too  serious  a  matter  to  suffer  any  delusion  to 
take  pla'^.  So  I  turned  to  the  young  woman, 
and  told  her  we  did  not  desire  to  impose  upon 
the  new  convert  in  her  first  and  moro  ignorant 
understanding  of  things,  and  begged  her  to  ex. 
plain  to  her,  that  Ood  may  be  very  properly  said 
to  answer  our  petftfons,  when,  In  the  coarse  of 
his  providence,  such  things  are,  in  a  particular 
manner,  brought  to  pass,  as  we  petitioned  for ; 
but  we  do  not  expect  retams  from  Heaven  in  a 
miracalons  and  particular  manner,  and  that  it  Is 
our  mercv  It  is  not  so. 

This  the  yonng  woman  did  afterwards  eflbe- 
tually,  80  that  there  was,  I  assure  yon,  no  priest- 
craft  used  here,  and  I  should  have  thought  it 
•ne  of  the  most  unj«stiilable  frauds  in  the  world 
to  have  had  it  so ;  bat  the  iurpriie  of  joy  upon 
Will  Atkins  la  really  not  to  be  expressed,  and 
there,  we  may  be  sure,  was  no  delusion.  Sure 
no  man  was  ever  more  thankful  in  the  world  for 
anything  of  its  kind  than  he  was  for  this  bible, 
and  I  believe  never  any  man  was  glad  of  a  bible 
from  a  better  principle ;  and  thou^  he  had  been 
a  most  profligate  creature,  desperate,  headstrong,, 
outrageous,  furious,  and  wicked  to  a  great  de- 
gree, yet  this  man  is  a  standing  rule  to  us  all 
for  ftlie  well  instructing  children,  viz..  that  pa- 
rents shonid  never  give  over  to  teach  and  in- 
struct, or  ever  despair  of  the  success  of  their 
endeavours,  let  the  children  be  ever  so  obstinate, 
refractory,  or,  to  appearance,  insensible  of  in- 
structfon,  for  if  ever  uod  in  his  providence  touches 
the  consciences  of  such,  the  force  of  their  educa- 
tion returns  upon  them,  and  the  early  instruc- 
tion of  parents  is  not  lost,  though  it  may  have 
been  many  years  laid  asleep ;  but  some  time 
or  other  they  may  find  the  benefit  of  it. 

Thus  it  was  with  this  poor  man.  However  ig* 
nornnt  be  was,  or  divested  of  religion  and  Chris- 
tian knowledge*  be  found  he  had  some  to  do  with 
now  more  ignorant  than  himself;  and  that  the 
leaf t  part  of  the  instruction  of  his  good  father, 
that  could  now  oome  to  his  mind,  was  of  use  to 
him. 

Among  the  rest  it  occurred  to  him,  he  said, 
how  his  father  used  to  insist  much  upon  the  in- 
expressible value  of  the  bible ;  the  privilege  and 
blessing  of  it  to  nations,  families,  and  persons ; 
but  he  n^ver  entertained  the  least  notion  of  the 
worth  of  it  till  now ;  when,  being  to  talk  to  hea- 
thens, savages,  and  barbarians,  he  wanted  the 
help  of  the  written  oracle  for  his  assistance. 

The  young  woman  was  very  glad  of  it  also  for 
the  present  occasion,  though  she  had  one ;  and 
so  had  the  youth  on  board  our  ship,  among  the 
goods  which  were  not  yet  brought  on  shore. 
And  now,  having  said  so  many  things  of  this 
young  woman,  I  cannot  omit  telling  one  story 
more  of  her  and  myself,  which  has  something  in 
tt  verv  informing  and  remarkable. 


I  have  related  to  what  extremity  the  poor 
young  woman  was  reduced;  how  her  mistress 
was  starved  to  death,  and  did  die,  on  board  that 
unhappy  ship  we  met  at  sea ;  and  how  the  whole 
sbip*s  company  being  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, the  gentlewomaii.  and  her  son,  and 
this  maid,  were  first  hardly  used  as  to  provi- 
sions,  and  at  last  totally  neglected  and  starved, 
that  is  to  say,  brought  to  the  last  extremity  of 
hunger. 

One  day,  being  discoursing  with  her  upon  the 
extremities  they  suffered,  I  asked  her,  if  she 
could  describe,  bv  what  she  felt,  what  it  was  to 
starve,  and  how  it  appeared?  She  told  me,  she 
believed  she  could ;  and  she  told  her  tale  very 
distinctly  thus : 

"  First,  sir,**  said  she,  **  we  had  for  yome  days 
fared  exceeding  hard,  and  suffered  very  great 
hunger,  but  now,  at  last,  we  were  wholly  without 
food  of  any  kind,  except  sugar,  and  a  little  wine, 
and  a  little  water.  The.  first  day  after  I  had  re- 
ceived no  food  at  all,  I  found  myself,  towards 
evening,  first  empty  and  sickish  at  my  stomach ; 
and  nearer  night,  mightily  inclined  to  yawning, 
and  sleepy,  I  laid  down  on  a  couch  In  the  great 
cabin  to  sleep,  and  slept  about  three  hours, 
and  awaked  a  little  refreshed,  having  taken  a 
glass  of  wine  when  I  lay  down.  After  being 
about  three  hours  awake,  It  being  about  five 
o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  I  found  myself  etppty, 
and  my  stomach  sidiish  again^  and  laid  down 
again ;  but  could  not  sleep  at  all,  being  very 
fidnt  and  ill ;  and  thus  I  continued  all  the  second 
day,  with  a  strange  variety ;  first  hungry,  then 
sick  again,  with  reachings  to  vomit.  The  seoond 
night,  being  obliged  to  go  to  bed  again  without 
any  food  more  than  a  draught  of  fair  water,  and 
being  asleep,  I  dreamed  I  was  at  Barbadoes,  and 
that  the  market  was  mightily  stocked  with  pro- 
visions ;  that  1  bought  some  for  my  mistress,  and 
went  and  dined  very  heartily. 

*'  I  thought  my  stomach  was  fUIl  after  this,  as 
it  would  have  been  after,  or  at,  a  good  dinner ; 
but  when  I  waked,  I  was  exceeSngly  sunk  in 
my  spirits  to  find  myself  in  th6  extremity  of 
famine.  Tbe  last  glass  of  wine  we  had  I  drank, 
and  put  sugar  Into  It,  because  of  it$  having  some 
spirit  to  supply  nourishment ;  but  there  being  no 
substance  in  the  stomach  for  the  digesting  office 
to  work  upon,  I  found  the  only  effect  of  the  wine 
was  to  raise  disagreeable  fumes  from  the  sto- 
mach into  the  head ;  and  I  lay,  as  they  told  me, 
stupid  and  senseless,  as  one  drunk,  for  some 
time. 

"  The  third  day,  In  the  morning,  after  a  night 
of  strange  and  confused  mconsistent  di«anis,  and 
rather  dozing  than  sleeping,  I  awaked  ravenous 
and  furious  with  hunger ;  and  I  question,  had 
not  my  understanding  returned,  and  conquered 
it— I  say,  I  question  whether,  if  I  had  been  a 
mother  and  had  had  a  little  child  with  me,  its  ; 
life  would  have  been  safe  or  no. 

"  This  lasted  about  three  hours,  during  whid) 
time  I  was  twice  raging  mad  as  any  creature  u 
Bedlam,  as  my  young  master  told  me,  and  as  be 
can  now  inform  you. 

**  In  one  of  these  fits  of  lunacy  or  distraction, 
whether  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  or  some  slip 
of  my  foot  1  know  not,  I  fell  down,  and  struck 
my  face  against  the  comer  of  a  pallet-bed  in 
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which  m]r  mistress  laf,  and  with  the  blow  the 
blood  gushed  out  of  my  nose ;  and  the  cabiu-boy 
bringing  me  a  little  bason,  I  sat  down  and  bled 
into  it  a  great  deal ;  and  as  the  blood  ran  from 
me,  I  came  to  myself,  and  the  violence  of  the 
flame,  or  the  fever  I  was  in,  abated,  and  so  did 
the  ravenous  part  of  the  hunger. 

*<  Then  t  grew  sick,  and  reached  to  vomit,  but 
could  nott  for  I  had  nothing  in  my  stomach  to 
bring  up;  after  I  had  bled  some  time  I  swooned, 
and  they  all  believed  I  was  dead ;  but  I  came  to 
myself  soon  after,  and  then  had  a  most  dreadful 
pain  in  my  stomach,  not  to  be  described ;  not 
lii(e  the  cholic,  but  a  gnawing  eager  pain  for 
food  i  and  towards  night,  it  went  off  with  a  kind 
of  earnest  wiihing  or  longing  for  food;  some- 
thing like,  as  I  supoose,  the  longing  of  a  woman 
with  child.  I  took  another  draught  of  water 
with  sugar  in  it,  but  my  stomach  loathed  the 
sugar,  and  brought  it  all  up  again ;  then  I  took 
a  draught  of  water  without  sugar,  and  that 
stayed  with  me;  and  I  laid  me  down  upon  the 
bed,  praying  most  heartily  that  it  would  please 
God  to  take  me  away ;  and  composing  my  mind 
in  hopes  of  it,  I  slumbered  awhile,  and  then 
waking,  thought  myself  dying,  being  light  with 
vapours  from  an  empty  stomach:  I  recom- 
mended my  soul  to  God,  and  earnestly  wished 
that  somebody  would  throw  me  into  the  sea. 

**  All  this  while  my  mistress  lay  by  me,  just, 
as  I  thought,  expiring,  but  bore  it  with  much 
more  patienoe  than  t,  and  gave  the  last  bit  of 
bread  she  had  to  her  child,  my  young  master, 
who  would  not  have  taken  it,  but  she  obliged 
him  to  eat  it ;  and,  I  believe,  it  saved  his  life. 

"  Towards  the  morning,  I  slept  again ;  and 
first,  when  I  awaked,  I  fell  into  a  violent  passion 
of  erying;  and  after  that  had  a  second  fit  of 
violent  hunger,  so  that  I  got  up  ravenous,  and  in 
a  most  dreadftd  condition.  Hod  my  mistress 
been  dead,  as  much  as  I  loved  her,  I  am  certain 
I  should  have  eaten  a  piece  of  her  flesh  with  as 
much  relish,  and  as  unconcerned,  as  ever  I  did 
the  flesh  of  any  creature  appointed  for  food, 
and  once  or  twice  I  was  going  to  bite  my  own 
arm.  At  lost  I  saw  the  bason  in  which  was  the 
blood  I  had  bled  at  my  nose  the  day  before ;  I 
ran  to  it,  and  swallowed  it  with  such  haste,  and 
such  a  greedy  appetite,  as  if  I  had  wondered 
nobody  had  taken  it  before,  and  afraid  it  should 
be  token  from  me  now. 

**  Though  after  it  was  down  the  thoughts  of  it 
fined  me  with  horror,  yet  it  checked  &9  fit  of 
hunger;  and  I  drank  a  draught  of  fair  water, 
and  was  composed  and  refreshed  for  some  hours 
after  it.  This  was  the  fourth  day ;  and  thus  I 
held  it  tni  towards  night,  when,  within  the  com- 
pass of  three  hours,  f  hod  all  these  several  cir- 
cumstances over  again,  one  after  another,  viz. 
sick,  sleepy,  eagerly  hungry,  pain  in  the  stomach, 
then  ravenous  again,  then  sick  again,  then  luna- 
tic, then  crying,  then  ravenous  again,  and  so 
every  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  my  strength 
wasted  exceedingly.  At  night  I  laid  me  down, 
having  no  comfort,  but  in  the  hope  that  I  should 
die  before  morning. 

**  AU  this  night  I  had  no  sleep,  but  the  hunger 
was  now  turned  into  a  disease,  and  I  had  a  ter- 
rible cholic  and  griping,  wind,  instead  of  food, 
having  found  Its  way  inio  the  bowels ;  and  in  this 


condition  I  lay  till  morning,  when  I  was  surprised 
a  little  with  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  my 
young  master  who  called  out  to  me,  that  his 
mother  was  dead.  I  lifted  myself  up  a  little,  for 
I  had  not  strength  to  rise,  but  found  she  wis 
not  dead,  though  she  was  able  to  give  very  little 
signs  of  life. 

**  I  had  then  such  convulsions  in  my  stomach, 
for  want  of  some  sustenance^  that  I  cannot  de- 
scribe them;  wiUi  such  frequent  throes  and 
pangs  of  appetite,  that  nothii^  but  the  tortures 
of  death  can  imitate ;  and  this  condition  I  was 
in,  when  I  heard  the  seamen  above  cry  out,  '  A 
sail  I  a  sail  r  and  hoUoo  and  jump  about  as  if  tbey 
were  distracted. 

«<  I  was  not  able  to  get  off  from  the  bed,  and 
my  mistress  much  less ;  and  my  master  was  so 
sick  that  I  thought  be  had  been  expiring ;  so  we 
could  not  open  the  cabin  door,  or  get  any  ac- 
count what  it  was  that  oocasioned  such  a  com- 
bustion ;  nor  had  we  any  conversation  with  the 
ship's  company  for  two  days,  tbey  havhig  told  us 
they  bad  not  a  mouthftil  of  onjrthing  to  eat  id 
the  ship;  and  they  told  na  afterwords  they 
thought  we  hod  been  dead. 

**  It  was  this  dreadAil  condition  we  were  in 
when  you  were  sent  to  save  our  lives ;  and  how 
you  found  us,  sir,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  and  bet- 
tertoo." 

This  was  her  own  relation,  and  is  such  a 
distinct  account  of  starving  to  death  as,  1  eoo- 
fess,  I  never  met  with,  and  was  exceeding  enter- 
taining to  me.  I  am  the  rather  apt  to  believe  it 
to  be  a  true  account,  because  the  youth  gave  me 
an  account  of  a  good  part  of  it,  though  I  mnit 
own  not  so  distioct  and  so  feeling  as  his  msid ; 
and  the  rather  because,  it  seems,  his  mother 
fed  him  at  the  price  of  her  own  life ;  but  the 
poor  maid,  though  her  constitution  being  stronger 
than  that  of  her  mistress,  who  was  in  years,  and 
a  weakly  woman  too,  she  might  struggle  harder 
with  it,  1  say,  the  poor  maid  might  be  supposed 
to  feel  the  extremity  something^  sooner  than  her 
mistress,  who  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
last  bits  something  longer  than  she  parted  with 
any  to  relieve  the  maid.  No  question,  as  the 
case  is  here  related,  if  our  ship  or  some  other 
had  not  so  providentially  met  them,  a  few  days 
more  would  have  ended  all  their  lives,  unless 
they  had  prevented  it  by  eating  one  another; 
and  even  that,  as  their  case  stood  would  hairc 
served  them  but  a  little  while,  th^  being  XO 
leagues  firom  any  land,  or  any  possibility  of  reUeC 
other  than  in  the  miraculous  manner  it  hap- 
pened— But  this  is  by  the  way;  I  return  to 
my  disposition  of  things  among  the  people. 

And  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  for 
many  reasons  I  did  not  think  fit  to  let  them  know 
anything  of  the  sloop  I  had  firamed,  and  which  i 
thought  of  setting  up  among  them ;  for  I  foapa> 
at  least  at  roy  first  coming,  such  seeds  of  dirisioo 
among  them,  that  I  saw  it  plainly,  had  I  ^  ^9 
the  sloop,  and  left  it  among  them,  they  would, 
upon  very. slight  disgust,  have  separated,  sad 
gone  away  from  one  another,  or  perhaps  have 
turned  pirates,  and  so  made  the  island  a  den  ot 
thieves,  instead  of  a  plantation  of  soher  ^,  !*[ 
ligious  people,  as  1  intended  it  to  be  ;  nor  ^^  j 
leave  the  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon  that  1  haA 
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on  board»  or  the  two  qaorter.deck  gnus,  that  my 
nepbevr  took  extriordinonr,  for  the  game  reason ; 
I  tnoii^t  they  had  enough  to  qualify  them  for  a 
defenave  war  against  any  that  should  invade 
them,  but  I  was  not  to  set  them  up  for  an  oflen* 
aive  war,  or  to  enooanige  them  to  go  abrcMid  to 
attack  others,  which,  in  the  end,  would  only 
bffjiiar  min  and  destruetion  upon  themselves  and 
all  tiieir  undertakings.  I  resenred  the  sloop, 
tliereibre,  and  the  guns,  for  their  service  another 
wav,  as  I  shall  observe  in  its  place. 

1  have  now  done  with  the  island ;  I  left  them 
all  in  good  circumstances,  and  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  went  on  board  my  ship  again  the 
fifth  day  of  May,  having  been  fivo-and-twenty 
dnys  among  them ;  and  as  they  were  idl  resolved 
to  stay  upon  the  island  tiU  1  came  to  remove 
them,  I  promised  to  send  some  Airther  relief  from 
the  Brazils,  if  I  could  possibly  find  an  opportuni- 
ty, and  particularly  I  promised  them  some  cattle, 
such  as  sheep,  hogs,  and  cows  i  for  as  to  the  two 
oowa  and  calves  which  I  broi^t  from  England, 
we  bad  been  obliged,  by  the  length  of  our  voy- 
age, to  kill  them  at  sea,  for  want  of  hay  to  foed 


The  neat  day,  giving  them  a  salute  of  five  guns 
at  parting,  we  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  the  Bay  of 
All  Saints,  in  the'Braails*  in  about  twenty-two 
days,  meeting  nothing  remarkable  in  our  passage 
bat  this :  that  about  three  days  after  we  sailM^ 
being  becalmed,  and  the  current  setting  strong  to 
the  N.N.E.,  running,  as  it  were,  into  a  bay  or 
gnlph .  on  the  land  side,  we  were  driven  some- 
thing  out  of  our  course,  and  once  or  twice  our 
men  cried  Und  to  the  westward ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  continent,  or  Islands,  we  could  not  tell  by 

But  the  third  day,  towards  evening,  the  sea 
amooth  and  the  weather  calm,  we  saw  the  sea, 
as  it  were,  covered,  towards  the  land,  with  some- 
thing very  black,  not  being  able  to  discover  what 
it  waa;  but,  after  some  time,  our  chief  mate 
going  up  the  main  shrouds  a  little  way,  and 
look&ig  at  them  with  a  perspective,  cried  out  it 
army.     I  could  not  imagine  what  he 

Lan  army,  and  spoke  a  little  hastily, 
fellow  a  fool,  or  some  such  word. 
'  Nay^  air,*'  says  he,  *<  don*t  be  angry,  for  it  is  an 
army,  and  a  fleet  too;  for  I  believe  there  are  a 
thooaand  canoes,  and  you  may  see  them  pad- 
die  ak»g,  and  they  are  comiag  towards  us  too 
apace»  and  foil  of  men." 

I  was  a  little  surprised  then  indeed,  and  so 
waa  my  nephew  the  capUin ;  for  he  had  heard 
anch  terrible  stories  of  them  in  the  island,  aod 
having  never  been  in  those  seas  before,  that  he 
could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  but  said  two 
or  three  times  we  shouki  aU  be  devoured.  I 
must  confess,  seeing  we  were  becalmed,  and 
the  current  set  strong  towards  the  shore,  I 
liked  it  the  worse ;  however,  I  bade  him  not  be 
afraid,  but  bring  the  sbip  to  an  anchor  as  soon 
ns  we  came  so  near  as  to  know  that  we  must  en- 
gage them. 

The  weather  continued  calm,  and  they  came 
on  apace  towards  us,  so  I  gave  orders  to  oome  to 
an  anchor,  and  furl  all  our  sails.  As  for  the  sa- 
vages, I  told  them  they  had  notldngto  fear  from 
them  but  fire;  and  therefore  they  should  get 
their  boats  out  and  fostea  them,  one  close  by 


the  head,  and  the  other  by  the  stem,  and  man 
them  both  well,  aod  wait  the  issue  in  that  pos- 
ture ;  this  I  did,  that  the  men  in  the  boats  might 
be  ready,  with  sheet  and  buckets,  to  put  out  any 
fire  these  savages  might  endeavour  to  fix  upon 
the  outside  of  the  ship. 

In  this  posture  we  lay  bv  for  them,  and  in  a 
little  whOe  they  came  up  with  us,  but  never  was 
such  a  horrid  sight  seen  by  Christians.  My  mate 
was  'much  mistaken  In  nls  calculation  of  their 
number,  I  mean  of  a  thousand  canoes,  the  most 
we  could  make  of  them  when  they  came  up  be- 
ing about  126^  and  a  great  mapy  of  them  too ; 
for  some  of  them  had  sixteen  or  seventeen 
men  in  them,  some  more,  and  the  least  six  or 
seven. 

When  they  came  nearer  to  us,  they  seemed  to 
be  struck  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  as  at  a 
sight  which  they  had,  doubtless,  never  seen  be- 
fore ;  nor  could  they  at  first,  as  we  afterwards 
understood,  know  what  to  make  of  us.  They 
came  boldly  up,  however,  very  near  to  us,  and 
seemed  to  go  about  to  row  round  us,  but  we 
called  to  our  men  in  the  boats  not  to  let  them 
come  too  near  them. 

This  very  order  brought  us  to  an  engagement 
with  them  without  our  designing  it,  for  five  or  six 
of  their  large  canoes  came  so  near  our  long  boat, 
that  our  men  beckoned  with  their  hands  to  them 
to  keep  back,  which  they  understood  very  well, 
and  went  back,  but  at  their  retreat  about  500 
arrows  came  on  board  us  from  those  boats,  and 
one  of  our  men  in  the  long  boat  was  very  much 
wounded. 

However,  I  called  to  them  not  to  fire  by  any 
means ;  but  we  handed  down  some  deal  boards 
into  the  boat,  aod  the  carpenter  presently  set  up 
a  kind  of  a  fence,  like  waste  boards,  to  cover  them 
from  the  arrows  of  the  savages  if  they  should 
shoot  again. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  came  all 
up  in  a  body  astern  of  us,  and  pretty  near,  so  near 
that  we  could  easily  discern  what  they  were, 
though  we  could  not  tell  their  design.  I  easily 
found  they  were  some  of  my  old  friends,  the  same 
sort  of  savages  that  I  had  been  used  to  engage 
with ;  and  in  a  little  time  more  they  rowed  some- 
what farther  out  to  sea  till  they  came  directly 
broadside  with  us,  and  then  rowed  down  straight 
upon  US,  tiU  they  came  so  near  that  they  could 
hear  us  speak.  Upon  this  I  ordered  all  my  men 
to  keep  close  lest  they  i^ould  shoot  any  more 
arrows,  and  make  all  our  guns  ready ;  but  being 
so  near  as  to  be  within  hearing,  1  made  Friday 
go  out  upon  the  deck,  and  call  out  aloud  to  them 
in  his  language  to  know  what  they  meant ;  which 
accordingly  he  did.  Whether  they  understood 
him  or  not  that  1  know  not ;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
had  called  to  them,  six  of  them,  who  were  in  the 
foremoet  or  nighc»t  boat  to  us,  turned  their 
canoes  from  us,  and,  stooping  down,  showed  us 
their  naked  backsides;  just  as  if,  in  English 
(saving  your  presence),  they  had  bid  us  kiss  their 

•    Whether  this  was  a  defiance  or  challenge 

we  know  not ;  or  whether  it  was  done  in  mere 
contempt,  or  a  signal  to  the  rest,  but  unmediately 
Friday  cried  out  they  were  going  to  shoot ;  and 
unhappily  for  him  (poor  fellow)  they  let  fly  about 
dOO  of  their  arrows,  and,  to  my  inexpressible 
grief,  killed  poor  Friday,  no  other  man  being  In 
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their  tight.  The  poor  fellow  was  shot  with  no 
lesi  than  three  arrows,  and  ahout  three  more 
Ml  very  nigh  him;  such  unlucky  marksmen  they 
Were! 

1  was  io  €nraged  with  the  loss  of  my  old  ser- 
vant, the  companion  of  all  my  sorrows  and  ioli. 
tudes,  thiit  I  immediately  ordered  five  guns  to  be 
loaded  with  small  shot  and  foor  with  great,  and 
gave  them  such  a  broadside  as  they  nad  never 
had  in  their  lives  before,  to  be  sure 

They  were  not  above  half  a  cable's  length  off 
when  we  fired ;  and  our  gunners  took  their  aim 
so  well,  that  three  or  four  of  theb  canoes  were 
dverset,  ai  we  had  reason  to  believe  by  one  shot 
only. 

^  The  ill  manners  of  turning  up  their  hare  back- 
sides to  us  gav«  us  no  great  offence ;  neither  did 
I  know  for  certain  whether  that,  which  would 

Kss  for  the  graatest  contempt  among  ut,  might 
Understood  to  by  them  or  not ;  therefore,  in 
turn,  I  had  only  resolved  to  have  fired  four  or 
five  guns  with  powder  only,  which  1  knew  would 
fright  them  sufficiently ;  but  when  they  shot  at 
us  directly  with  all  the  Airy  they  were  capable  of, 
nnd  especially  as  thev  had  killed  my  poor  Friday, 
whom  I  so  entirely  loved  and  valued,  and  who, 
indeed,  so  well  deserved  it,  f  not  only  hod  been 
justified  l)efore  God  and  man,  but  would  have  been 
very  glad,  if  i  could,  to  have  overset  every  canoe 
there,  and  drowned  every  one  of  them. 

I  cnn  neither  tell  how  many  we  killed,  or 
how  many  we  wounds,  at  this  broadside; 
but  sure  such  a  firight  and  hurry  never  was 
seen  among  such  a  multitude.  There  were  thir 
teen  or  fourteen  of  their  canoes  split  and  over- 
set in  ail,  and  the  men  all  set  a  swimming;  the 
rest,  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  scoured  away 
as  fust  OS  they  eottld,  taking  but  little  care  to 
save  those  whose  boats  were  split  or  spoiled  with 
our  shot ;  so  I  suppose  that  they  were  many  of 
them  tost,  and  our  men  took  up  one  poor  fellow, 
swimming  for  his  life,  above  an  hour  after  they 
were  all  gone. 

One  small  Aot  from  our  cannon  must  needs 
kill  and  wound  a  great  many ;  but,  in  short,  we 
never  knew  anvthing  how  it  went  with  them, 
for  they  fled  so  nist  that,  in  three  hours  or  there- 
abouts, we  could  not  see  above  three  or  four 
straggling  canoes ;  nor  did  we  ever  see  the  rest  any 
more,  for  a  breeze  of  wind  springing  up  the  same 
evening,  we  weighed  and  set  sail  for  the  Brazils. 

We  had  a  prisoner  indeed,  but  the  creature 
woi  so  sullen  that  he  would  neither  eat  or  speak, 
and  we  all  fancied  he  would  starve  himself  to 
death :  but  !  took  a  way  to  cure  him,  for  I  made 
them  take  him  and  turn  him  Into  the  long  boat, 
and  make  him  believe  they  would  toss  him  into 
the  sea  again,  nnd  so  leave  him  where  they  found 
him,  if  he  would  not  speak ;  nor  would  that  do, 
but  they  really  did  throw  him  Into  the  sea,  and 
come  away  from  him;  and  then  he  followed 
them,  for  he  swam  like  a  coHL,  and  called  to  them 
in  his  tongue,  though  they  knew  not  one  word 
of  what  he  said.  However,  at  last,  they  took 
him  in  again,  and  then  he  began  to  be  more 
tractable;  nor  did  I  ever  design  they  should 
drown  him. 

We  were  now  under  sail  offaln ;  but  I  was  the 
most  disconsolate  creature  mve  for  wont  of  my 
man  Friday,  and  would  haye  been  very  glisd  to 


have  gon«  back  to  the  Mand  to  have  token  one 
of  the  rest  from  thence  for  my  occasion,  bnt  it 
could  not  be ;  so  we  went  on.  We  had  one  pri. 
soner,  as  I  liave  said,  and  it  was  a  long  while 
before  we  could  moke  him  understand  anything ; 
but,  in  time,  onr.men  taught  liim  some  English, 
and  he  began  to  be  a  Uttie  traetobfo.  After- 
wards wn  inouired  whit  etnmtiy  be  came  from, 
but  could  make  nothing  of  what  he  said ;  for  bis 
speech  was  so  odd,  all  mttorals,  and  spoken  in 
the  throat,  in  such  an  hollow  and  odd  manner, 
that  we  coukl  never  form  a:  word  from  him  ;  and 
we  were  all  of  opinion  that  they  might  speak  that 
language  as  well  if  they  were  gagged  as  other. 
wise ;  nor  could  wo  perceive  that  they  had  any 
occasion  either  for  teeth,  tongue,  Kps,  or  palate, 
but  formed  thehr  words  Just  lis  a  bunting-hom 
forms  a  tiine,  with  an  open  thrott.  He  told  us, 
however,  some  time  afler,  wlien  we  had  tai^ht 
hfm  to  speak  a  little  English,  that  they  were  |co- 
ing,  with  their  kings,  to  ^ht  a  great  battle. 
When  he  said  kings,  we  asked  him,  how  many 
kings?  He  said  there  were  five  nation  (we 
could  not  make  him  understand  the  plural  s}, 
and  that  thev  all  joined  to  go  against  two  nation. 
We  asked  him,  what  mode  them  eonw  up  to  as  ? 
He  said,  **  To  mokee  to  great  wonder  look ;" 
where  ft  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  those  natives, 
as  also  those  of  Africa,  wlien  they  learn  English, 
they  always  add  two  nls  at  the  end  of  the  words 
where  we  use  one,  and  plaee  the  aoeent  upon  the 
last  of  them ;  as  •'  Makee,  takee,*  and  the  like ; 
and  we  could  not  break  them  of  It;  nay,  I  eoald 
hardly  mako  FHday  leave  it  ofl;  though  at  last 
he  did. 

And  now  I  name  the  poor  fellow  once  more  I 
must  take  my  last  leave  of  him;  poor  honest 
Friday  1  We  Iwried  him  with  all  deeeney  and 
solemnity  possible,  by  putting  hfan  hito  a  coffin 
and  throwing  him  into  the  sea,  and  I  caused  them 
to  fire  eleven  guns  for  him ;  and  so  ended  the 
life  of  the  most  grateful,  faithful,  honest,  and 
mott  affectionate  servant  that  ever  man  hod. 

M'e  now  went  away  with  a  Mr  wind  for  Brasil, 
and  in  about  twelve  days'  time  we  made  land  In 
the  latitude  of  five  degrees  south  of  the  line, 
being  the  north-easternmost  land  of  all  that  part 
of  America.  We  kept  on  8.  by  £.  in  slfpbt  of 
the  shore  four  days,  when  we  mads  the  Cape  St 
Augustine,  and  In  three  days  come  to  an  anchor 
off  the  bay  of  All  floints,  the  old  plooe  of  my  de- 
liverance,  from  whence  cans  both  my  good  sad 
evHfhte. 

Nevei  did  a  ship  come  to  this  port  that  had 
IcH  business  than  I  had,  and  yet  it  was  with 
great  difflculty  that  we  were  admitted  to  hold  the 
least  correspondence  on  shore.  Not  my  partner 
hiroselft  who  was  alive,  and  made  a  great  fignre 
nmoDg  them,  not  my  two  merchant  tmsloea,  nor 
the  famo  of  my  wondeHbl  preservation  in  the 
island,  eonld  obtain  me  that  Ihvour;  but  nay  I 
partner,  remembering  that  I  had  given  five  hna. 
dred  moidores  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
the  Augustines,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy, 
two  to  the  poor,  went  to  the  monastery  and 
obliged  the  prior  that  then. was  to  go  to  the  go. 
vrrnor,  and  beg  leave  for  me  presently,  with  the 
captain  and  one  more,  besides  eiglit  seamen,  to 
come  on  shore,  and  no  more ;  and  this  upon  con- 
dition, absolutely  capitulated  for,  thai  we  shoold 
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not  offer  to  land  any  goods  out  of  the  ship,  or  to 
carry  any  person  away,  without  a  license. 

They  were  so  strict  with  us,  as  to  landinr  any 
goods,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  1 
got  on  shore  three  hales  of  English  goods,  such 
as  line  broad  cloths,  stuffs,  and  some  linen,  which 
I  hnd  brought  for  a  present  to  my  partner. 

He  was  a  very  generous,  broad-hearted  man, 
though  (like  me)  he  came  firom  little  at  first ; 
and  tfaoogh  he  knew  not  that  I  had  the  least  de- 
sign of  giving  him  anything,  he  sent  me  on  hoard 
a  present  of  fire^  provisions,  wine,  and  sweet- 
nttAtSy  worth  above  thirty  moidores,  Indodhig 
some  tobacoo,  and  three  or  four  fine  medals  in 
goKL  But  I  was  even  with  him  in  my  present, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  consisted  of  fine  broad 
cloth,  English  stuffii,  lace,  and  fine  Hollands. 
Also,  I  delivered  hhn  about  the  value  ot  ]0(V. 
sterling,  in  the  same  goods,  for  other  uses ;  and 
1  obliged  him  to  siet  up  the  sloop  which  I  had 
broQght  with  me  firom  England,  as  I  have  said, 
for  toe  use  of  my  colony,  in  order  to  send  the 
refreshments  I  intended  to  my  plantation. 

Aeeordingly  he  got  hands,  and  finished  the 
sloop  in  a  very  few  days,  for  she  was  already 
fransed  ;  and  1  gave  the  master  of  her  such  in- 
structions as  he  could  not  miss  the  place ;  nor 
did  he  miss  it,  as  I  had  an  account  from  my 
partner  afterwards.  I  got  him  soon  loaded  with 
the  smdl  cargo  I  had  sent  them ;  and  one  of  oar 
seamen,  that  had  been  on  shore  with  me  there, 
offered  to  go  with  the  sloop  and  settle  there, 
upon  my  letter  to  the  governor  Spaniard,  to  allot 
him  a  tufiieient  quantity  of  land  for  a  plantation, 
and  giving  him  some  clothes^  and  tools  for  his 
planting  work,  which  he  said  he  understood, 
having  been  an  old  planter  in  Maryland,  and  a 
buccaneer  into  the  bargain. 

I  enooora^  the  fellow  by  granting  all  he  de- 
sired ;  and,  as  an  addition,  I  gave  him  the  savage 
which  we  had  taken  prisoner  of  war,  to  be  his 
slave,  and  ordered  the  governor  Spaniard  to  give 
him  his  shar«  of  everything  he  wanted  with  the 
reat. 

Mlien  we  came  to  fit  this  man  out,  my  old 
partner  totd  me  there  was  a  certain  very  honest 
fellow,  a  Brazfl  planter  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
had  fidlen  mto  the  displeasure  of  the  church. 
**  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is  with  him,"  says 
he,  *'  but,  on  my  conscience,  I  think  he  is  an 
heretic  in  his  heart,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  fear  of  the  Inquisition ;  that 
be  would  be  Tery  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
make  bis  escape,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters ; 
and  if  I  would  let  them  f^o  to  the  island,  and 
allot  them  a  plantation,  he  would  give  them  a 
small  stock  to  begin  with,  for  the  officers  of  the 
Inquisition  had  seised  all  his  effects  and  estate, 
and  he  had  nothing  left  but  a  little  household 
stuff  and  two  slaves ;  and,"  adds  he,  **  though  1 
bate  his  principles,  yet  I  would  not  have  him  fall 
into  their  hands,  for  he  will  assuredly  be  burnt 
aliveiffaedoef." 

I  granted  this  presently,  and  joined  my  Eng- 
lishman with  them ;  and  we  concealed  the  man, 
and  bis  wife  and  daughters,  on  board  our  ship, 
tin  the  sloop  put  out  to  go  to  sea ;  and  then 
(having  put  all  their  goods  on  board  the  sloop 
some  time  before)  we  put  them  on  board  the 
skxip  after  the  was  got  cot  of  the  bay. 


Our  seamen  was  migfatilv  pleased  with  thi* 
new  partner ;  and  their  stock,  indeed,  was  much 
alike  rich  in  tools,  and  In  preparations,  for  a 
farm,  but  nothing  to  begin  with  but  as  above. 
However,  they  carried  over  with  them  (which 
was  worth  all  the  rest)  some  materiab  for  plant- 
ing sugar  canes,  with  some  plants  of  canes,  which 
he  (1  mean  the  Portugal  man)  understood  very 
welL 

Among  the  rest  of  the  suppUes  sent  my  tenants 
In  the  island,  I  sent  them,  by  this  sloop,  three 
mQch  cows  and  Are  calves,  a^out  twenty-two 
hogs  among  them,  three  sows  big  with  pig,  two 
mares,  and  a  stone-horse. 

For  my  Spaniards,  according  to  my  promise, 
I  engaged  three  Portugal  women  to  go ;  and  re- 
commended it  to  them  to  marry  them,  and  use 
them  kindly.  I  could  have  procured  more  wo- 
men, but  I  remembered  that  the  poor  persecuted 
man  had  two  daughters,  and  there  were  but  five 
of  the  Spaniards  that  wanted  ;  the  rest  had  wives 
of  their  own,  though  in  another  country. 

All  this  cargo  arrived  safe,  and  as  you  may 
easily  suppose,  very  welcome  to  my  old  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  now  (with  this  addition)  between 
sixty  and  seventy  people,  besides  little  children, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  many.  I  found  let- 
ters at  London  from  them  all,  by  way  of  Lisbon, 
when  I  came  back  to  England,  being  sent  back 
to  the  Brazils  by  this  sloop,  of  whksh  I  shall  take 
some  notice  in  its  place. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  island,  and  all  man- 
ner of  discourse  about  it ;  and  whoever  reads  the 
rest  of  my  memorandums,  would  do  well  to  turn 
his  thoughts  entirely  from  it.  and  expect  to  read 
only  of  the  follies  of  an  old  man,  not  warned  by 
his  own  harms,  much  less  by  those  of  other  men, 
to  beware  of  the  like ;  not  cooled  by  almost  forty 
years'  misery  and  disappointments ;  not  salisfied 
with  prosperity  beyond  expectation ;  not  made 
cautious  by  afiliction  and  distress  beyond  imi- 
tation. 

I  had  no  more  business  to  go  to  the  Bast  In* 
dies  than  a  nwn  at  full  liberty,  and  having  com- 
mitted no  crime,  has  to  ^o  to  tho  turnkey  at 
Newgate,  and  desire  him  to  lock  him  up  among 
the  prisoners  there,  and  starve  him.  Had  I  taken 
a  small  vessel  from  England,  and  went  directly 
to  the  island— had  I  loaded  her,  as  I  did  the 
other  vessel,  with  all  the  necessaries  for  the 
plantation  and  for  my  people-^took  a  patent 
from  the  government  here  to  have  secured  my 
property,  in  subjection  only  to  that  of  England, 
which,  to  be  sure,  I  might  have  obtained— had  I 
carried  over  cannon  and  ammunition,  servants, 
and  people  to  plant,  and,  taking  possession  of  the 
place,  fortified  and  strengthen^  it  in  the  name 
of  England,  and  increased  it  with  people,  as  I 
might  easily  have  done— had  I  then  settled  my* 
self  there,  and  sent  the  ship  back  loaded  with 
good  rice,  as  I  might  also  have  done  in  six 
months'  time,  and  ordered  my  friends  to  have 
fitted  her  out  again  for  our  supply— had  I  done 
this,  and  stayed  there  myself,  I  had  at  least 
acted  like  a  man  of  common  sense ;  but  I  was 
possessed  with  a  wandering  spirit,  soomed  all  ad- 
vantages, pleased  myself  with  being  the  patron 
of  these  people  I  had  placed  there,  and  doing  for 
them  in  a  kind  of  haughty  majestic  way,  like  an 
old  patriarchal  monarch,  providing  for  them  as 
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if  I  bad  been  the  father  of  the  whole  famUy,  as 
well  as  of  the  plantation ;  but  I  never  to  much 
as  pretended  to  plant  in  the  name  of  any  govern- 
ment or  nation,  or  to  acknowledge  any  prince,  or 
to  call  my  people  subjects  to  any  one  nation  more 
than  another ;  nay,  I  never  so  much  as  gave  the 
place  a  name,  but  left  it  as  I  found  it,  belonging 
to  no  man,  and  the  people  under  no  discipline 
or  government  but  my  own ;  who,  though  I  had 
an  influence  over  them  as  father  and  benefactor, 
had  no  authority  or  power  to  act  or  command 
one  way  or  other,  farther  than  voluntary  consent 
moved  them  to  comply;  yet  even  this,  had  I 
stayed  there,  would  have  done  well  enough*  but 
as  I  rambled  from  them,  and  came  thither  no 
more,  the  last  letters  I  had  from  any  of  them 
were  by  my  partner's  means,  who  afterwards  sent 
another  sloop  to  the  place,  and  who  sent  me 
word,  though  I  had  not  the  letter  till  five  years 
after  it  was  written,  that  thev  went  on  but 
poorly,  and  were  malcontent  with  their  long  stay 
there ;  that  Will  Atkins  was  dead;  that  five  of 
the  Spaniards  were  come  away ;  and  that  though 
they  had  not  been  much  molested  by  the  sa- 
vages, yet  they  had  had  some  skirmishes  with 
them ;  that  they  begged  of  him  to  write  to  me, 
to  think  of  the  promise  I  had  made  to  fetch  them 
away,  that  they  might  see  their  own  country 
again  before  they  died. 

Bat  1  was  gone  a  wiUUgoose  chase  indeed ; 
and  they  who  will  have  any  more  of  me,  must 
be  content  to  follow  me  through  a  new  variety  of 
follies,  hardshipa,  and  wild  adventures;  wherein 
the  justice  of  Providence  may  be  duly  observed, 
and  we  may  see  how  easily  Heaveli  can  gorge  us 
with  our  own  desires,  make  the  strongest  of  our 
wishes  to  be  our  alBiction,  and  punish  us  most 
severely  with  those  very  things  which  we  think 
it  would  be  our  utmost  happiness  to  be  allowed 
in. 

Let  no  wise  man  flatter  himself  with  the 
strength  of  his  own  judgment,  as  if  he  was  able 
to  chooee  any  particular  sution  of  life  for  him- 
selt  Man  is  a  short  sighted  creature,  sees  but  a 
very  little  way  before  him ;  and  as  his  passions 
are  none  of  his  best  friends,  so  his  particular 
affeetions  are  generally  his  worst  counsellors. 

I  say  this  with  respect  to  the  impetuous  desire 
I  had  from  a  youth  to  wander  into  the  world, 
and  bow  evident  it  now  was  that  this  principle 
was  preserved  in  me  for  my  punishment.  How 
it  came  on,  the  manner,  the  circumstance,  and 
the  conclusion  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  give  you  histori- 
cally, end  with  its  utmost  variety  of  particulars. 
But  the  secret  ends  of  Divine  Providence  in 
thus  permitting  us  to  be  hurried  down  the  stream 
of  our  own  desires,  are  only  to  be  understood  of 
those  who  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  Provi- 
dence, and  draw  religious  consequences  from 
GoD*s  justice  and  their  own  mistakes. 

Be  it  had  I  busineu  or  no  business,  away  I 
went ;  it  is  no  time  now  to  enlarge  any  farther 
upon  the  reason  or  absurdity  of  my  own  conduct, 
but  to  come  to  the  history ;  I  was  embarked  for 
the  voyage,  and  the  voyage  I  went. 

I  shall  only  add  here,  that  my  honest  and 
truly  pious  clergyman  left  me  here ;  a  ship  being 
ready  io  go  to  Lisbon,  he  asked  my  leave  to  go 
thither,  being  still,  as  he  observed,  bound  never  | 


to  finish  any  voyage  be  began.    How  happy  hsd 
it  been  for  me  if  I  had  gone  with  htm  I 

But  it  was  too  late  now — all  things  Heaven  ap. ' 
points  are  best ;  had  I  gone  with  him,  I  had 
never  had  so  many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I 
vou  had  never  heard  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Travels  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  lo  , 
I  must  leave  here  the  fruitless  exclaiming  at  ny.  ' 
self,  and  go  on  with  my  voyage. 

From  the  Brazils  we  made  directly  away  over 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Cape  de  Bonne  Espersooe. 
or,  as  we  call  it,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
had  a  tolerable  good  voyage,  our  course  geDe< 
rally  south-east,  now  and' then  a  storm  and  some 
contrary  winds.  But  my  disasters  at  sea  were 
at  an  end ;  my  future  rubs  and  cross  events  were 
to  befall  me  on  shore,  that  it  might  appear  the 
land  was  as  well  prepared  to  be  our  scourge  as 
the  sea,  when  Heaven,  who  directs  the  circom- 
stances  of  things,  pleases  to  appoint  it  to  be  so. 

Our  ship  was  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  had  a 
supercargo  on  board,  who  was  to  dhvct  all  her 
motions  uf^er  she  arrived  at  the  Cape,  only  beto; 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  days  for  stay«  by 
a  charter-party,  at  the  several  ports  she  wu  to 

fo  to.  This  was  none  of  my  business,  neither  did 
meddle  with  it  at  all,  my  nephew,  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  supercargo  adjusting  all  those 
things  between  them  as  they  thought  fit 

Wo  made  no  stay  at  the  Cape  longer  than  was 
needful  to  take  in  fresh  water,  but  made  the  best 
of  our  way  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  We  were 
indeed  informed  that  a  French  man-of-wsr  of 
fifty  guns  and  two  large  merchant  ships  were 
gone  for  the  Indies  ;  and  as  1  knew  we  were  at 
war  with  France,  I  had  some  apprehensioot  of  i 
them,  but  they  went  their  own  way,  and  we  „ 
heard  no  more  of  them. 

1  shall  not  pester  my  account  or  the  reader 
with  descriptions  of  places,  jovimals  of  our  voy-  ] 
ages,  variations  of  the  compass,  latitudes,  neri-  , 
dian  distances,  trade  winds,  sttuatioa  of  ports, 
nnd  the  like,  such  as  almost  all  the  historiei  of 
long  navigation  are  full  of,  and  which  make  the  ,1 
reading  tiresome  enough,  and  are  peribctly  un-  { 
profiuble  to  ail  that  reiMl,  except  only  to  those 
who  are  to  go  to  those  places  themselves. 

It  is  enough  to  name  the  ports  and  places  , 
which  we  touched  at,  and  what  occurred  to  us 
upon  our  passing  from  one  to  another.  We 
touched  first  at  the  island  of  Madagascsr,  where, 
though  the  people  are  fierce  and  treacherous,  , 
and,  in  particular,  very  well  armed  with  laoces 
and  bows,  which  they  use  with  iooooceivabie 
dexterity,  yet  we  fared  very  well  with  them 
awhile ;  they  treated  us  very  civilly,  and  for  aooie 
trifles  which  we  gave  them,  such  as  knivei, 
scissars,  &c,  they  brought  us  eleven  good  fat 
bullocks,  middling  in  sixe,  but  very  good  in  fleso, 
which  we  took  in,  partly  for  fresh  provisions  for 
our  present  spending,  and  the  rest  to  salt  for  the 
ship's  use. 

We  were  obliged  fo  stay  here  for  some  Uoe 
after  we  had  furnished  ourselves  with  provisioos ; 
and  I,  who  was  always  too  curious  to  look  mo 
every  nook  of  the  worid  wherever  I  come,  was 
for  going  on  shore  as  often  as  I  could.  It  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  ialand  that  we  went  oo . 
shore  one  evening,  and  the  people,  who,  by  the 
way,  are  very  numerous,  came  throngiog  about 
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us,  and  stood  gazing  at  os  at  a  distance.  As  we 
bad  traded  freely  with  them,  and  had  been  kindly 
used,  we  thonght  oaraelves  in  no  danger,  but 
when  we  saw  the  people,  we  cot  three  boughs 
oat  of  a  tree,  and  stucli  them  up  at  a  distance 
from  08,  which,  it  seems,  is  a  marli  in  the 
country,  not  only  of  truce  and  friendship,  but 
when  it  is  accepted,  the  other  side  set  up  three 
poles  or  boughs  also,  which  is  a  signal  ttiat  they 
accept  the  truce  too ;  but  then  this  is  a  known 
eondition  of  the  truce,  that  you  are  not  to  pass 
beyond  their  three  poles  towards  them,  nor  they 
come  past  your  three  poles  or  boughs  towards 
you ;  BO  that  you  are  perfectly  secure  within  the 
three  poles,  and  all  the  space  between  your  poles 
and  theirs  is  allowed,  like  a  market,  for  free  con- 
verse, traffic,  and  commerce.  When  you  go  thi- 
ther, you  must  not  carry  your  weapons  with  you, 
and  if  they  come  into  that  space,  they  stick  up 
their  javelins  and  lances  all  at  the  first  poles,  and 
!  come  on  unarmed ;  but  if  any  violence  is  offered 
them,  and  the  truce  thereby  broken,  away  they 
,  run  to  the  poles,  and  lay  hold  of  their  weapons, 
and  then  the  truce  is  at  an  end. 

It  happened  one  evening,  when  we  went  on 
shore,  that  a  greater  number  of  their  people  came 
down  than  usual,  but  were  all  very  frieniUv  and 
civfl.  They  brought  with  them  several  kinds 
^  provisions,  for  which  we  satisfied  them  with 
sQ(^  toys  as  we  had ;  their  women  <Uso  brought 
us  milk  and  roots,  and  several  things  very  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  and  all  was  quiet,  and  we  made  us 
a  little  tent,  or  hut,  of  some  boughs  of  trees,  and 
lay  on  shore  all  that  night. 

I  know  not  what  was  the  occasion,  but  I  was 
not  so  well  satisfied  to  He  on  shore  as  the  rest ; 
and  the  boat  lying  at  an  anchor  about  a  stone's 
cast  from  the  land,  with  two  men  in  her  to 
take  care  of  her,  I  made  one  of  them  come  on 
shore ;  and  getting  some  boughs  of  trees  to  cover 
us  also  in  the  boat,  I  spread  the  sail  on  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  boat  and  lay  on  board,  under  the 
cover  of  the  branches  of  the  trees,  all  night. 

About  two  o*cIock  in  the  morning  we  heard 
one  of  our  men  make  a  terrible  noise  on  the 
shore,  calling  out  for  6od*s  sake  to  bring  the 
boat  in,  and  come  and  help  them,  for  they  were 
an  Hke  to  be  murdered;  at  the  same  time  I 
heard  the  firing  of  five  muskets,  which  was  the 
number  of  the  guns  they  had,  and  that  three 
times  over ;  for  it  seems  the  natives  here  were 
not  so  easily  frighted  with  guns  as  the  savages 
were  in  America,  where  I  had  to  do  with  them. 

All  this  while  I  knew  not  what  was  the  mat- 
ter; but  rousing  immediately  from  sleep  vrith 
the  noise,  I  caused  the  boat  to  be  thrust  in,  and 
resolved,  with  three  fusils  we  had  on  board,  to 
land  and  assist  our  men. 

We  got  the  boat  soon  to  the  shore,  but  our 

men  were  in  too  much  haste;  for,  being  come 

to  the  shore,  they  plunged  into  the  water,  to  get 

to  the  boat  witli  all  the  espedition  they  could, 

being  pursued  by  between  three  and  four  hun- 

I  dred  men.     Our'  men  were  but  nine  in  all,  and 

!  only  five  of  them  had  ftisils  with  them ;  the  rest, 

indeed,  had  pistols  and  swords,  but  they  were  of 

'  small  use  to  them. 

We  took  op  seven  of  our  men,  and  with  diffi< 

.  culty  enough  too,  three  of  them  being  very  ill 

wounded ;  and  that  which  was  still  worse  was. 


that  while  we  stood  in  the  boat  to  take  our  men 
in,  we  were  In  as  much  danger  as  they  were  in 
on  shore ;  for  they  poured  their  arrows  in  upon 
us  so  thick,  that  we  were  fain  to  barricade  the 
side  of  the  boat  up  with  the  benches  and  two  or 
three  loose  boards,  which,  to  our  great  satisfac- 
tion, we  had,  by  mere  accident,  or  providence 
rather,  in  the  boat. 

And  yet,  had  it  been  day-light,  they  are,  it 
seems,  such  exact  maiksmen,  tlwt  if  they  could 
have  seen  but  the  least  part  of  any  of  us,  they 
would  have  been  sure  of  us.  We  had,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  a  little  sight  of  them,  as  they 
stood  pelting  us  from  the  more  with  darts  and 
arrows ;  and,  having  got  ready  our  fire-arms,  we 
gai'e  them  a  volley ;  and  we  conld  hear,  by  the 
cries  of  some  of  them,  that  we  had  wounded 
several.  However,  they  stood  thus  in  battle  array 
on  the  shore  tiU  break  of  day,  which  we  suppose 
was,  that  they  might  see  the  better  to  take  their 
aim  at  us. 

In  this  condition  we  lay,  and  could  not  tell 
how  to  weigh  our  anchor  or  set  up  our  sail,  be- 
cause we  must  needs  stand  ap  in  the  boat,  and 
they  were  as  sure  to  hit  us  as  we  were  to  hit  a 
bird  in  a  tree  with  small  shot.  We  made  signals 
of  distress  to  the  ship,  which  though  she  rode  a 
league  off,  yet  my  nephew,  the  captain,  hearing 
our  firing,  and  by  glasses  perceiving  the  posture 
we  lay  in,  and  that  we  fired  towards  the  shore^ 
pretty  well  understood  us;  and,  weighing  anchor 
with  all  speed,  he  stood  as  near  the  shore  as  he 
durst  with  the  ship,  and  then  sent  another  boat, 
with  ten  hands  in  her,  to  assist  us:  but  we 
called  to  them  not  to  come  too  near,  telling  them 
what  condition  we  were  in;  however,  they  stood 
in  nearer  to  us ;  -and  one  of  the  men,  taking  the 
end  of  a  tow-line  in  his  hand,  and  keeping  our 
boat  between  him  and  the  enemy,  so  that  they 
could  not  perfectly  see  him,  swam  on  board  us, 
and  made  the  line  fast  to  the  boat;  upon  which 
we  slipt  our  little  cable,  and  leaving  our  anchor 
behind,  they  towed  us  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
arrows ;  we  all  the  while  lying  close  behind  the 
barricade  we  had  made. 

As  soon  as  we  were  got  from  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore,  that  we  could  lay  her  side  to  the 
shore,  we  ran  along  just  by  them,  and  we  poured 
in  a  broadside  among  them,  loaded  with  pieces 
of  iron  and  lead,  small  bullets,  and  such  stuff, 
besides  the  great  shot,  which  ma4e  a  terrible 
havock  among  them. 

When  we  were  got  on  board,  and  oat  of  danger, 
we  had  time  to  examme  into  the  occasion  of  this 
fray ;  and,  indeed,  our  supercargo,  who  bad  been 
often  in  those  parts,  put  me  upon  it;  for  he  said  he 
was  sure  the  inhabitants  would  not  have  touched 
us  after  we  had  made  a  truce,  if  we  had  not  done 
something  to  provoke  them  to  it.  At  length  it 
came  out,  vis.,  that  an  old  woman  who  had  come 
to  sell  us  some  milk,  had  brought  it  within  our 
poles,  with  a  young  woman  with  her,  who  also 
brought  some  roots  or  herbs ;  and  while  the  old 
woman  (whether  she  was  mother  to  the  voung 
woman  or  no,  they  could  pot  tell)  was  selhng  us 
the  milk,  one  of  our  men  offered  some  rudeness 
to  the  wench  that  was  with  her;  at  which  the 
old  woman  made  a  great  noise.  However,  the 
seaman  would  not  quit  his  prise,  but  carried  her 
out  of  the  old  woman's  sight  among  the  ttees ; 
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it  being  almost  dark,  the  old  woman  went  away 
without  bar,  and,  ai  we  suppese,  made  an  outcry 
among  the  people  the  came  firom ;  who,  upon 
notice,  raiaed  tbb  great  army  upon  ut  in  three 
or  four  hours ;  and  it  was  great  odds  but  we  had 
been  all  destroyed. 

One  of  our  men  was  killed  with  a  lance  that 
was  thrown  at  Yam,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  as  he  sallied  out  of  the  tent  we  had 
made ;  the  rest  came  off  free,  all  but  the  fellow 
who  was  the  occasion  of  all  the  mischief,  who 
paid  dear  enough  for  his  black  mistress,  for  we 
oouid  not  hear  wfant  became  of  him  a  great 
while.  We  lay  upon  the  shore  two  days  after, 
though  the  wind  presented,  and  made  signals  for 
hfaa;  made  onr  boat  sail  up  shore  and  down 
sbna  several  leagues,  but  in  vain  ;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  give  taim  over ;  and  if  he  alone  had 
suffered  for  it,  the  loss  had  been  the  lesa. 

I  could  not  satisfy  myself  however,  without 
venturing  on  shore  once  more,  to  try  if  I  coold 
learn  anything  of  him  or  them.  It  was  the 
third  night  alter  the  action,  that  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  learn,  If  1  could  by  any  means,  what 
mischief  tve  had  done,  and  how  the  game  stood 
on  the  Indian  skle.  I  was  careful  to  do  it  in  the 
dark,  lest  we  sbonld  be  attacked  again ;  but  I 
ought  indeed  to  have  been  sure  that  the  men  1 
went  with  had  been  under  my  command  before 
I  engaged  in  a  thing  so  hazardous  and  mis« 
obievous,  as  I  waa  brought  into  it  without  my 
knowledge  or  desire. 

We  took  twenty  stout  fellows  with  us  as  any 
in  the  ship,  besides  the  supercargo  and  myself; 
and  we  landed  two  bourn  before  midnight,  at  the 
same  place  where  the  Indians  stood  drawn  up 
the  evening  before.  1  landed  here,  because  my 
design,  as  I  have  said,  was  chiefly  to  see  if  they 
had  quitted  the  field,  and  if  they  had  left  any 
marks  behind  them,  or  of  the  mischief  we  had 
done  them  ;  and  I  thought  if  we  could  surprise 
one  or  two  of  them,  perhaps  we  might  get  our 
man  asrain,  by  way  of  exchango. 

WelaMtod  without  any  noise,  and  divided  our 
men  into  two  companies,  whereof  the  boatswain 
oommanded  one  and  1  the  other.  We  neither 
coold  hoar  nor  see  anybody  astir  when  we 
landed*  so  we  marched  up,  one  body  at  a  distance 
from  the  other,  to  the  field  of  battle ;  at  first  we 
could  sec  nothing,  it  being  very  dark,  but  by  and 
by  onr  boatswain,  that  led  the  first  party,  stum- 
bled and  fell  over  a  dead  body ;  this  made  them 
halt  there  a  while,  for  knowing  by  the  circnm- 
stanoes  that  they  were  at  the  place  where  tbo 
Indiana  had  stood,  they  waited  for  my  coming 
npi  Here  we  concluded  to  halt  till  the  moon 
began  to  rise,  which  we  knew  would  bo  in  less 
than  aa  hour,  and  then  we  could  easily  discern 
the  havoc  we  had  mode  among  them ;  we  told 
two-and-thirty  bodies  upon  the  ground,  whereof 
two  were  not  quite  dead.  Some  had  an  arm 
and  some  a  leg  shot  off,  and  one  his  head ;  those 
that  were  wounded  we  suppoied  they  had  car- 
ried away. 

When  we  had  made,  as  1  thought,  a  full  dis- 
oovery  of  ail  we  could  come  at  the  knowledge  of, 
I  was  forgoing  on  board  again,  but  the  boatswain 
and  his  party  often  sent  rae  word  that  they  were 
reaolved  to  nuke  a  visit  to  the  ]ndli<n  toi»n, 
whnra  these  do^s,  as  they  called  them,  dwelt. 


and  desired  me  to  go  along  with  them ;  and  if 
they  could  find  them,  as  they  still  fancied  they 
should,  they  did  not  doabt,  Uiey  said,  getting  a 
good  booty,  and  it  might  be  they  might  find 
Thomas  Jeffkys  there— that  was  the  man's  name 
we  had  lost. 

Had  they  sent  to  ask  my  leave  to  go,  I  kaew 
well  enoueb  what  answer  to  have  given  them,  for 
I  would  nave  commanded  them  instantly  on 
board,  knowing  it  was  not  a  hazard  fit  for  us  to 
run,  who  had  a  ship  and  a  ship's  loading  in  oar 
charge,  and  a  voyage  to  make,  which  depended 
very  much  upon  the  lives  of  the  men ;  bnt  as  thev 
sent  me  word  they  were  resolved  to  go.  and  ooly 
asked  me  and  my  company  to  go  along  with 
them,  I  positively  refused  it,  and  rose  up  (for  1 
was  sitting  on  the  ground)  in  order  to  go  to  the 
boat.  One  or  two  of  the  men  began  to  impor- 
tune roe  to  go,  and,  when  I  still  refused  positirely, 
began  to  grumble,  and  say  they  were  not  under 
my  command,  and  would  go.  *'  Come,  Jack," 
says  one  of  the  men,  "  will  you  go  with  me?  I 
will  go  for  one.**  Jack  said  he  would,  and  an- 
other followed,  and  then  another ;  and,  hi  a  word, 
they  all  left  me  but  one,  whom,  with  much  diffi- 
culty too,  I  persuaded  to  stay  ;  so  the  supercargo 
and  I,  with  one  man,  went  back  to  the  t)oat, 
where  I  told  them  we  would  stay  for  them,  and 
take  care  to  take  in  as  many  of  them  as  should 
be  left,  for  I  told  them  it  was  a  mad  thing  the; 
were  going  about,  and  supposed  most  of  then 
would  run  the  fate  of  Thomas  Jeffrys. 

They  told  me,  like  seamen,  they'd  warrant  it 
they  would  come  off  again  ;  and  they  would  take 
care,  &c.  So  away  they  went.  I  entreated 
them  to  consider  the  ship  and  the  voyage— that 
their  lives  were  not  their  own,  and  that  they 
were  intrusted  with  the  voyage  in  some  measure; 
that  if  they  miscarried,  the  ship  might  be  lost  for 
want  of  their  help  ;  and  that  they  could  not 
answer  it  to  God  and  man.  I  said  a  great  deal 
more  to  them  on  that  head,  but  I  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  the  main-mast  of  the  ship— they 
were  mad  upon  their  journey ;  only  they  gave 
me  good  words,  and  begged  I  would  not  be 
angry;  said  they  would  be  very  eautiovs,  sod 
they  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  back  sgsin 
in  about  an  hour  at  farthest,  for  the  Indian  tows, 
they  said,  was  not  half  a  mile  off,  though  they 
found  it  above  two  miles  before  they  got  to  it 

Well,  they  all  went  away  as  above,  and  tboogk 
the  attempt  was  desperate,  and  such  as  none  hot 
madmen  would  have  gone  about,  yet,  to  giro 
them  their  due,  they  went  about  it  warily  as 
well  as  boldly.  They  were  gallantly  armed,  that 
Is  true,  for  they  had  every  man  a  fusil  or  musket. 
a  bayonet,  and  every  man  a  pistol ;  some  of 
them  had  broad  cutlasses,  some  of  them  haogerf, 
and  the  boatswain  and  two  more  had  pole-aies ; 
besides  all  which,  they  had  among  them  thirteen 
hand-grenadoes.  Bolder  fellows,  and  better  pro« 
vided,  never  went  about  any  wicked  work  in  the 
world. 

When  they  went  out,  their  chief  design  wai 
plunder,  and  they  were  hi  m%hty  hopes  Of  find- 
ing gokl  there ;  but  a  circumstanoe,  which  none 
of  theym  were  aware  of,  set  them  on  fire  with 
revenge,  and  made  devila  of  them  all.  When 
they  came  to  the  few  Indian  houses,  which  they 
thongbt  bad  been  the  town,  which  wers  not 
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above  half  a  milt  oft  they  were  imder  a  greet 
disappmntmeot,  for  there  were  not  above  twelve 
or  tbirtcea  houtea*  and  where  the  town  was,  or 
bow  Wg,  Uiey  kaew  not*  They  consulted,  tbere> 
fiwe,  what  to  do,  and  were  some  time  before  they 
eookl  reaoWe,  lbr»  if  they  fell  upon  these,  they 
mvut  cat  all  tfadr  throats,  and  it  was  ten  to  one 
bat  souie  of  them  might  escape,  it  being  in  the 
Bl^t,  though  the  momi  was  np;  and  if  one 
eacaped,  he  woald  nu  away  and  raise  all  the 
town*  to  they  sboakl  have  a  whole  army  upon 
tbem.  Again,  ea  the  other  hand,  if  they  went 
airaj,  and  left  those  untouched  (for  the  people 
were  all  asleep),  they  could  not  tell  which  way  to 
kM>k  for  the  town. 

However,  the  last  was  the  best  advice ;  so 
tbey  reeolved  to  leave  those  houses,  and  look  for 
the  town  as  well  aa  they  could ;  they  went  on  a 
liule  way,  and  found  a  cow  tied  to  a  tree «  this 
they  presently  eoaduded  would  be  a  good  guide 
to  chem,  for  they  said  the  cow  certainly  belonged 
to  the  town  before  them  or  the  town  behind 
tbem,  and  if  they  untied  her,  they  should  see 
which  way  she  went ;  if  she  went  back,  tbey  had 
nothing  to  say  to  her,  but  if  she  went  forward, 
tbey  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  her ;  so  tbey 
cot  the  cord,  which  was  made  of  twisted  flags, 
and  the  cew  went  on  before  them.  In  a  word, 
the  cow  led  them  directly  to  the  town,  which,  us 
they  reported,  consisted  of  above  200  houses  or 
bwta,  and  hi  some  of  theae  they  found  several 
ftailiea  Kvmg  together. 

Here  they  found  all  silent  — as  nrofoundly 
secuie  as  sleep  and  a  country  that  had  never 
aecn  an  enemy  of  that  kind  couU  make  them. 
Upon  tbia  they  called  another  council,  to  con- 
aider  what  they  had  to  do ;  and,  in  a  word,  they 
resolved  to  divide  themselves  into  three  bodies, 
and  to  set  three  houses  on  fire  in  three  parts  of 
the  town,  and,  as  the  men  came  out,  to  seise 
them  and  bind  them ;  if  any  resiated,  they  need 
not  be  aaked  what  to  do  then ;  and  so  to  search 
the  rest  of  the  houses  for  plunder ;  but  resolved 
to  march  silently  first  through  the  town,  and  see 
what  dhnensions  it  was  of,  and  consider  if  they 
migbt  venture  upon  it  or  no. 

They  did  so,  and  desperately  resolved  that 
they  would  venture  opon  them,  but  while  they 
were  animating  one  another  to  the  work,  three 
of  tbem,  that  were  a  little  before  the  rest,  called 
out  aloud,  and  told  them  they  had  found  Thomas 
Jeffrys;  they  all  ran  up  to  the  place,  and  so  It 
was,  indeed,  for  there  they  found  the  poor  fellow, 
hanged  up  naked  by  one  arm,  aod  his  throat  cut. 
There  was  an  ladmn  house  just  by  the  tree, 
wliere  they  foiwd  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the 
principal  Indiana  who  had  been  coacenied  in 
the  fray  with  us  before,  aod  two  or  three  of 
them  wounded  with  our  shot,  and  our  men  found 
they  were  awake,  and  talking  one  to  another  in 
that  bouse,  but  knew  not  their  number. 

The  sight  of  their  poor  mangled  comrade  so 

eacaged  them  aa  before,  that  they  swore  to  one 

another  they  would  be  revenged,  and  that  not 

an  Indian  who  came  into  their  hands  should  have 

quarter,  and  to  work  they  went  immediately, 

I   yet  not  so  madly  as  by  the  rage  and  fury  they 

I   wete  ia  might  be  expected.    Thcu- first  care  was 

to  0Bt  aeinrthing  that  would  soot  take  Are,  but, 

I   after  a  little  search,  they  found  that  would  be  to 


no  purpose,  for  most  of  the  booses  were  low,  and 
thatched  with  flags  or  rushes,  of  which  the 
country  is  ftiU ;  so  they  presently  made  somo  wild 
fire,  as  we  call  it,  by  wettmg  a  little  powder  in 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  set  the  town  on  fire  in  four  or  five 

f laces,  and  particularly  that  bouse  where  the 
ndians  were  not  gone  to  bed.  As  soon  aa  the 
fire  began  to  blaze,  the  poor  frighted  creatures 
began  to  rush  out  to  save  their  lives,  but  met 
with  their  fete  in  the  attempt,  and  especially  at 
the  door,  where  they  drove  them  back,  the  boat* 
swain  himself  killing  one  or  two  with  his  pole- 
axe*  The  house  being  large,  and  many  in  it,  he 
did  not  care  to  go  In,  but  called  for  an  hand* 

{grenade,  and  threw  it  among  them,  which  at  first 
righted  them,  but  when  it  burst,  made  such 
havoc  among  them,  that  they  cried  out  m  a  hide- 
ous manner. 

In  short,  roost  of  the  Indians  who  were  ra  the 
open  part  of  the  house  were  killed  or  hurt  with 
the  grenade,  except  two  or  three  more,  who 
pressed  to  tlie  door,  which  the  boatswain  and 
two  more  kept  with  tho  bayonets  in  the  muxxleif 
of  their  pieces,  and  dispatched  all  who  came  that 
way.  0ut  there  was  another  apartment  in  the 
house,  where  the  prince  or  king,  or  whatsoever 
he  was,  and  several  others,  were,  and  they  kept 
in  till  the  house,  which  was  by  this  time  all  ef  a 
light  flame,  fell  in  upon  them,  and  tbey  were 
smothered  or  burnt  together. 

All  this  while  they  fired  net  a  gun«  because 
they  would  not  waken  the  people  faster  than 
they  could  master  them ;  but  the  fire  began  to 
waken  them  fast  enough,  and  our  fellows  were 
glad  to  keep  a  little  together  in  bodies,  for  the 
fire  grew  so  raghig,  all  the  booses  being  made  of 
Ught  combustible  stufi;  that  they  could  hardly 
bear  the  street  between  them,  and  their  business 
was  to  follow  the  fire  for  the  sorer  execution.  As 
fast  aa  the  fire  either  forced  the  peoplo  out  of 
those  houses  which  were  burning,  or  frighted 
them  out  of  other*,  our  people  were  ready  at 
their  doors  to  knock  them  ou  the  head,  still  call- 
ing and  hallooing  to  each  other  to  remember 
Thomas  JeffVys. 

MThOe  this  was  doing,  1  roust  confess  I  vfas 
very  uneasy,  and  especially  when  1  saw  the 
flames  of  the  town,  which,  it  ^ng  night,  seemed 
to  be  just  by  me. 

My  nephew,  the  oaptdm,  \yho  wa^  roused  by 
his  men  too,  seeing  such  a  fire,  was  very  u^ 
easy,  not  knowing  what  the  matter  woa,  or  what 
danger  I  was  in,  especially  hearing  the  guns  too, 
for  by  this  time  they  began  to  use  tbcir  fire-anna. 
A  thousand  though u  oppressed  his  mind  con^ 
cerning  me  and  the  supercargo,  what  should  be- 
come of  us;  and  at  last,  though  he  con  id  ill 
spare  any  more  men,  yet,  not  knofving  what  exi- 
gence we  might  be  in,  he  takes  anothi'r  boat,  and 
with  thirteen  men  and  himself  comes  on  shore  to 
me. 

He  was  surorlsed  to  see  me  and  the  supercargo 
in  the  boat,  with  no  mere  than  two  men,  for  one 
had  been  left  to  keep  the  boat,  and  though  he  was 
glad  that  we  were  well,  yet  he  was  in  the  same 
impatience  with  us  to  know  what  was  doing,  for 
the  noise  continued,  and  the  flame  increaML  I 
confesa  it  wax  next  to  an  impossibility  for  any 
men  ui  the  world  to  restrain  their  curiosity  of 
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knowing  what  had  happened,  or  their  oonoem 
for  the  safety  of  the  men.  In  a  wordt  ^o  cap- 
tain told  me  he  would  go  and  help  his  men,  let 
what  would  come.  I  argued  with  him,  us  I  did 
before  with  the  men,  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and 
the  danger  of  the  Toyage,  the  interest  of  the 
owners  and  merchants,  «c.,  and  told  him  I 
would  go»  and  the  two  men,  and  only  see  if  we 
could,  at  a  distance,  learn  what  was  like  to  be 
the  event,  and  come  back  and  tell  him. 

It  was  all  one  to  talk  to  my  nephew,  as  it 
was  to  talk  to  the  rest  before  ;  he  would  go,  he 
said,  and  he  only  wished  he  had  left  but  ten  men 
in  the  ship,  for  he  conld  not  think  of  having  his 
men  lost  for  want  of  help;  he  bad  rather,  he 
said,  lose  the  ship,  the  voyage,  and  his  life  and 
all.     And  so  away  he  went 

Nor  was  I  any  more  able  to  stay  behind  now, 
than  I  was  to  persuade  them  not  to  go  before ; 
so,  in  short,  the  captain  ordered  two  men  to  row 
back  the  pinnace,  and  fetch  twelve  men  more 
from  the  ship,  leaving  the  long  boat  at  an  anchor ; 
and  that,  when  they  came  back,  six  men  should 
keep  the  two  boata,  and  six  more  come  after  us, 
so  that  he  left  only  sixteen  men  in  the  ship ;  for 
the  whole  ship's  company  consisted  of  65  men, 
whereof  two  were  lost  in  the  first  quarrel  which 
brought  this  mischief  on. 

Being  now  on  the  march,  you  may  be  sure  we 
felt  little  of  the  ground  we  trod  on,  and  being 
guided  by  the  fire,  we  kept  no  path,  but  went 
directly  to  the  place  of  the  flame.  If  the  noise 
of  the  guns  was  surprising  to  us  before,  the  cries 
of  the  poor  people  were  now  quite  of  another  na- 
ture, and  filled  us  with  horror.  I  must  confess  I 
never  was  at  the  sacking  of  a  city,  or  at  the 
taking  of  a  town  by  storm ;  1  have  heard  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  taking  Droffheda,  in  Ireland, 
and  killing  man,  woman,  and  child ;  and  I  had 
read  of  Count  Tilly  sacking  the  city  of  Magde- 
burgh,  and  cutting  the  throats  of  22,000  of  both 
sexes ;  but  I  never  had  any  Idea  of  the  thing 
itself  before,  nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  it,  or 
the  horror  which  was  upon  our  minds  at  hearing 
it. 

Howevor,  we  went  on,  and  at  length  came  to 
the  town,  though  there  was  no  entering  the 
streets  of  it  for  the  fire.  The  first  object  we 
met  widi  was  the  ruins  of  a  hut  or  house,  or 
rather  the  ashes  of  it,  for  the  house  was  con- 
sumed I  and  just  beibre  it,  plain  now  to  be  seen 
by  the  light  of  the  fire,  lay  four  men  and  three 
women  killed,  and,  as  we  thought,  one  or  two 
more  lay  in  the  heap  among  the  fire.  In  short, 
these  were  such  instances  of  a  rage  altogether 
barbarous,  and  of  a  fhry  something  beyond  what 
was  human,  that  we  thought  it  fanpossible  our 
men  oould  be  guilty  of  it ;  or,  if  they  were  the 
authors  of  It,  we  thought  that  every  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  worst  of  deaths.  But 
this  was  not  all ;  we  saw  the  fire  increased  for- 
ward, and  the  cry  went  on  iust  as  the  fire  went 
on,  so  that  we  were  in  the  utmost  oonftision. 
We  advanced  a  little  way  farther,  and  beheld,'  to 
our  astonishment,  three  women  naked,  crying  in 
a  most  dreadful  manner,  and  flying  as  if  they  bad, 
Indeed,  had  wings,  and  after  them  sixteen  or 
seventeen  men,  natives,  in  the  same  terror  and 
oonstematton,  with  three  of  our  English  butchers 
(for  I  can  call  them  no  better)  In  the  rear;  who, 


when  they  could  not  overtake  them,  fired  in 
among  them,  and  one  that  was  kflled  by  their 
shot  fell  down  in  our  sight ;  when  the  rest  saw  i 
us,  believing  us  to  be  their  enemies,  and  that  we  ; 
would  murder  them  as  well  as  those  that  pnrsaed 
them,  they  set  up  a  most  dreadful  shriek,  espeeisUj 
the  women,  and  two  of  them  fell  down  as  if 
alrbady  dead  with  fright. 

My  very  soul  shrunk  within  me,  and  my  blood 
ran  chill  in  my  veins  when  I  saw  this;  and  I  be.  I 
lieve,  had  the  three  EngHsh  sailors  that  pursued 
them  come  on,  1  had  made  our  men  kill  tbem 
aU.  However,  we  took  some  ways  to  let  the 
poor  flying  creatures  know  that  we  would  not 
hurt  them ;  and  immediately  they  came  up  to  as, 
and  kneeling  down,  with  their  hands  lifted  op, 
made  piteous  lamentatioos  to  us  to  save  them, 
whldi  we  let  them  know  we  would  do,  wbersupoo 
they  kept  all  together  in  a  huddle,  close  behind 
us,  for  protection.  I  left  my  men  drawn  op  to. 
gather,  and  charged  them  to  hurt  nobody,  but, 
if  possible,  to  get  at  some  of  our  people,  and  see 
what  devil  it  was  possessed  them,  and  what  they 
intended  to  do,  and.  In  a  word,  toeommoDdthein 
oir,  assuring  them  that,  if  they  stayed  till  day- 
light, they  would  have  a  hundred  tbonssnd  dmb 
about  their  ears ;  I  say  I  left  them,  and  west 
among  those  flying  people,  taking  only  two  of 
our  men  with  me,  and  there  was,  indeed,  a 
piteous  spectacle  among  them :  some  of  tbem  bad 
their  feet  terribly  burnt  with  tnunpling  and  ran. 
ning  through  the  fire ;  others  their  hands  burst ; 
one  of  the  women  had  fallen  dowi^  in  the  fire,  and 
was  almost  burnt  to  death  before  she  oould  g^et 
out  again ;  two  or  three  of  the  men  had  cots 
in  their  backs  and  thighs,  from  our  men  pursuing ; 
and  another  was  shot  throogh  the  body,  and  died 
while  I  was  there. 

I  would  fain  have  learned  what  the  occastoD  of 
all  this  was,  but  I  could  not  understand  ooe  word 
they  said,  though  by  signs  1  perceived  that  someof 
them  knew  not  what  was  the  occasion  themselves. 
I  was  so  terrified  in  my  thoughts  at  this  out- 
rageous  attempt,  that  I  oould  not  sUy  there, 
but  went  hack  to  my  own  men  i  1  tdd  tbem  my 
resolution,  and  commanded  them  to  fbflow  me, 
when,  in  the  very  moment,  came  four  of  oor  men, 
with  the  boaUwain  at  their  bead,  ninnios  over 
the  heaps  of  bodies  they  had  killed,  all  covered 
with  blood  and  dust,  as  If  they  wanted  mort 
people  to  massacre,  when  our  men  hallooed  to 
them  as  loud  as  they  oould  halloo;  and,  vitb 
much  ado,  one  of  them  made  them  hesr,  so  that 
they  knew  who  we  were,  and  came  op  to  us. 

As  soon  as  the  boaUwaIn  saw  ns,  he  setup  a 
halloo,  like  a  shout  of  triumph,  for  having,  as  be 
thought,  more  help  come ;  and  without  bearing 
to  hear  me,  «  Captain,"  says  he,  "noble  csptam, 
I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  we  have  not  half  done 
yet  ;  vUlains!  hell-hound  dopt  I  wiU  kill  » 
many  of  them  as  poor  Tom  bos  hairs  vpoo  hu 
head.  We  have  sworn  to  spare  none  of  them; 
we  wOl  root  out  the  very  naae  of  tbem  tm  toe 
earth  ;*  and  thus  ho  ran  on,  out  of  breath  too 
with  action,  and  would  not  ^usleave  to  spesK 

At  last,  raising  my  volee  thH  I  nfebt  sOeoce 
him  a  Uttle,  '*  Barbarous  dog  r  said  It  **«^^ 
you  doing?  I  wont  have  one  oreolure  toacMo 
more,  upon  pain  of  death.    I  charge  you.  npoo  h 
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joor  Kfe,  to  stop  your  hands,  and  standstill  here, 
or  yon  are  a  dead  man  this  minute.'* 

«•  Why,  sir,**  says  he,  ••  do  you  linow  what  you 

do,  or  what  they  havd  done  ?    If  you  want  a  rea- 

•on  for  wliat  we  have  done,  come  hither  ;'*  and 

I  with  that  he  showed  me  the  poor  fellow  hang- 

tag  upon  a  tree  with  his  throat  cut. 

I  confess  I  was  urged  then  myself,  and  at  an- 
other time  should  have  heen  forward  enough; 
but  I  thought  they  had  carried  their  rage  too 
ftr,  and  thought  of  Jacob's  words  to  his  sons, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  *'  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it 
was  fierce;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel." 
Bat  1  had  now  a  new  task  upon  my  hands ;  for 
when  the  men  I  carried  whh  me  saw  the  sight, 
as  I  bad  done,  I  bad  as  much  to  do  to  restrain 
then  as  I  should  have  had  with  the  others ;  nay, 
my  nephew  himself  iell  in  with  them,  and  told 
me,  in  their  hearing,  that  he  was  only  concerned 
for  fnr  of  the  men  being  overpowered ;  Ibr,  as  to 
the  people,  he  thought  not  one  of  them  ought  to 
live;  ibr  they  had  all  glutted  themselves  wKh  the 
muider  of  the  poor  man,  and  that  they  ought  to 
bo  dsod  like  murderers.  Upon  these  words  away 
ran  eight  of  my  men,  with  the  boatswafai  and 
his  crew,  to  complete  their  bloody  work ;  and  I, 
Momg  it  quite  out  of  my  power  to  restrain  them, 
came  away  pensive  and  sad,  for  I  could  not  bear 
the  right,  mudi  less  the  horrible  noise  and  cries 
of  the  poor  wretches  that  fell  into  their  hands. 

I  got  nobody  to  come  back  with  me  but  the 
rapereargo  and  two  men,  and  with  these  I  walked 
back  to  the  boats.  It  was  a  very  great  piece  of 
ibUy  hi  me,  I  confess,  to  venture  back  as  it  were 
alone ;  for  as  it  began  now  to  be  almost  day,  and 
I  the  alarm  had  run  over  the  country,  there  stood 
I  about  forty  men,  armed  with  lances  and  bows,  at 
the  little  place  where  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
houses  stood  mentioned  before ;  but  by  accident 

'        the  sea 

side  it 

pinnace, 

and  went  aboard,  and  sent  her  back  to  assist  the 

men  in  what  might  happen, 

I  I  observed  that  about  the  time  I  came  to  the 

II  boat-akle  the  fire  was  pretty  well  out,  and  the 
I  noise  abated ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  after  I 
I  got  on  board  I  heard  a  volley  of  our  men's  fire* 
I  amis,  and  saw  a  great  smoke ;  this,  as  I  under- 

Hood  afterwards,  was  our  men  felling  upon  the 
I  forty  men,  who,  as  I  said,  stood  at  the  few  houses 
i I  on  the  way;  of  whom  they  killed  sixteen  or 
leventeen,  and  set  all  those  houses  on  fire,  but 
did  not  meddle  with  the  women  or  children. 

By  that  time  the  men  got  to  the  shore  again 
with  the  pinnace,  our  men  began  to  appear; 
Ihey  came  dropping  in,  some  and  some ;  not  in 
two  bodies,  and  in  form,  as  they  went  out,  but 
eO  in  heaps,  straggling  here  and  there  in  such 
nenner  that  a  sm  A  force  of  resolute  men  might 
iMve  ent  them  all  off. 

But  the  dread  of  them  was  upon  the  whole 
eountry.  The  people  were  amaied  and  sur- 
prised, and  so  fr^hted,  that  I  believe  a  hundred 
of  them  would  have  fied  at  the  sight  of  but  five 
of  our  men.  Nor  in  all  this  terrible  action  was 
there  a  man  who  made  any  considerable  defence ; 
they  were  so  surprised  between  the  terror  of  the 
fire  and  the  sudden  attack  of  our  men  in  the 
Me,  thai  they  knew  not  wldch  way  to  turn 


nooses  stooa  menttonea  bemre ;  out  oy  ac 
1  missed  the  place,  and  came  durectly  to  t 
tide ;  and  bv  that  time  I  got  to  the  sea 
wu  broad  day.  Immediately  1  took  the  pi 


themselves ;  for  if  they  fled  one  way  they  wera 
met  by  one  party,  if  back  again  by  another,  so 
that  they  were  everywhere  knocked  down.  Nor 
did  any  of  our  men  receive  the  least  hurt,  except 
one  who  strained  his  foot,  and  another  had  one 
of  his  hands  very  much  burnt. 

1  was  very  angry  with  my  nephew  the  C8|^ 
tain,  and,  indeed,  with  all  the  men,  in  my  mind, 
but  with  hhn  in  particular ;  as  well  for  his  acting 
so  out  of  his  duty,  as  cominander  of  the  ship  and 
having  the  charge  of  the  voyage  upon  him,  as  in 
his  prompting,  rather  than  cooling,  the  rage  of 
his  men  in  so  bloody  and  cruel  an  enterprise. 
My  nephew  answered  me  very  respectfoUy ;  but 
told  me  that  when  he  saw  the  body  of  the  poor 
seaman,  whom  they  had  murdered  in  such  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  he  was  not  master 
of  himself,  neither  could  he  govern  his  passion ; 
be  owned  he  should  not  have  done  so,  as  he  was 
commander  of  the  ship ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man, 
and  nature  moved  him,  he  could  not  bear  it  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  men,  they  were  not  subject  to 
me  at  all,  and  they  knew  it  well  enough,  so  they 
took  no  notice  of  my  dislike. 

The  next  day  we  set  sail,  so  we  never  beard  any 
more  of  it.  Our  men  differed  in  the  account  of 
the  number  they  killed ;  some  sahl  one  thing,  some 
another.  But,  according  to  the  best  of  their  ac- 
conots  put  all  together,  they  killed  or  destroyed 
about  150  people,*— men,  women,  and  children, 
and  left  not  a  house  standing  in  the  town. 

As  for  the  poor  fellow  Thonws  Jeffrys,  as  he 
was  quite  dead,— for  his  throat  was  so  cut  that 
his  head  was  half  off,— it  would  do  him  no  service 
to  bring  him  away,  so  they  left  him  where  they 
found  him ;  only  took  hire  down  from  the  tree 
where  he  was  hanged  by  one  band. 

However  just  our  men  thought  this  action  to 
be,  I  was  against  them  in  it ;  and  I  always,  after 
that  time,  told  them  Ood  would  blast  the  voyage, 
for  1  looked  upon  the  blood  they  shed  that  night 
to  be  murder  in  them ;  for  though  it  is  true  that 
they  killed  Thomas  Jeffrys,  yet  it  was  as  true 
that  JeffVys  was  the  aggressor,  had  broken  the 
truce,  and  had  violated  or  debauched  a  young 
woman  of  theirs,  who  came  to  our  camp  inno- 
cently, and  on  the  faith  of  their  capitulation. 

The  boatswain  defended  this  quarrel  when  we 
were  afterwards  on  board.  He  said,  it  was  tme 
thftt  we  seemed  to  break  the  truce,  but  really 
bad  not ;  and  that  the  war  was  begun  the  night 
before  by  the  natives  themselves,  who  bad  shot 
at  us  and  killed  one  of  our  men  withoat  any  just 
provocation ;  so  that,  as  we  were  in  a  capadtj 
to  fight  them,  we  might  also  be  hi  a  eapaeity  to 
do  ourselves  justice  upon  them  in  an  estraordi* 
nary  manner;  that  though  the  poor  man  had 
taken  liberty  with  a  wench,  he  ougnt  not  to  have 
been  murdered,  and  that  In  waA  a  vlllanoua 
manner;  that  they  did  nothtaig  bot  what  was 
just,  and  that  the  laws  of  God  allowed  to  be 
done  to  murderers. 

One  would  thmk  this  should  have  been  enough 
to  have  warned  us  against  going  on  shore  among 
heathens  and  barbarians ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  mankind  wise  but  at  their  own  experience, 
and  their  experience  seems  to  be  alwoys  of  most 
use  to  them  when  it  is  dearest  bought. 

We  were  now  bound  to  the  Gulf  of  Psnia, 
and  from  thence  to  the  ooast  of  Coromaadel, 
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ooly  ta  touch  at  Sunt;  but  the  chief  of  the 
Mperoiu^*«  desigii  lay  at  the  Bay  of  Benga], 
where,  if  he  miMed  of  the  biumefls  oatward- 
boaad,  he  wai  to  go  up  to  China,  and  retom  to 
the  coait  as  he  came  home. 

The  first  disaster  that  hefel  us  waa  In  dw 
Golf  of  Persia,  where  five  of  our  meu,  venturing 
on  shore  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  cvdf,  wers 
surrounded  by  the  Arabs,  and  cither  aU  killed  or 
carried  away  into  stavery ;  the  reat  of  die  boat's 
crew  were  not  able  to  reaeue  them,  and  had  but 
Just  time  to  get  off  their  boat.  I  began  to  up- 
bndd  them  with  the  juat  retribntien  of  heaven 
ia  this  ease;  but  the  boatswain  very  wannly  told 
mo  he  thonght  I  went  larchor  in  my  censures 
than  I  could  aiiew  ai^  warrant  for  in  accipture, 
and  referred  to  the  thirteenth  of  St  Luke^  ver. 
^  wliere  our  Saviour  intimates,  that  those  men 
on  whom  the  tower  of  Sfloam  Cell  wera  not 
sinners  above  all  the  Galileans;  but  that  which, 
indeed,  put  me  to  siienae  hi  this  case  wa%  that 
none  of  these  five  bmu  who  were  non-  lost  were 
of  the  ndmber  of  those  wlio  went  on  aiwre  to 
the  massacre  of  Madagascar  (so  I  idways  oalied 
it,  though  our  men  could  not  bear  the  word 
ihasiacre  with  any  paHenoe);  and,  indeed,  this 
last  circttmatance,  as  I  have  said,  put  me  to 
silence  for  the  premnt. 

But  my  frMJuent  preaching  to  them  on  thia 
subject  had  wone  consequences  than  I  ei^poot- 
ed ;  and  the  boatawain,  who  had  been  the  head 
of  the  attempt,  oanw  up  boldly  to  no  oae  time, 
and  toM  me  he  found  that  I  continually  brought 
that  aflair  upon  the  stage;  that  I  made  ui^ust 
reflections  upon  it,  and  had  used  the  men  very 
ill  on  that  account,  and  himself  in  particular; 
that  as  1  was  but  a  passenger,  and  had  no  oom- 
aMud  in  the  ship  or  concern  in  the  voyage,  they 
were  not  obliged  to  bear  it ;  that  they  did  not 
know  but  I  aught  have  sobm  ill  design  in  my 
bead,  and  peihaps  call  them  to  an  acoouut  for 
it  when  they  came  to  England;  and  that  there* 
fore,  unlem  I  would  resolve  to  have  done  with  it, 
and  also  not  to  concern  myself  farther  with  him 
or  any  of  has  aflbirs,  he  would  leave  the*  ship, 
for  he  did  not  think  it  was  safe  to  mil  with  om 
among  them* 

I  heard  him  patiently  enough  till  he  had  done, 
nnd  then  tdd  him  that  I  did  oonfess  I  had 
aB  along  opposed  the  maasacre  of  Madagascar, 
ibr  such  1  would  alwaya  call  it,  and  that  I  had  on 
all  ocoasiona  spoken  my  mind  freely  about  it, 
though  not  more  open  him  than  any  of  the  rest; 
that  as  to  my  having  no  command  in  the  ship, 
that  was  true,  nor  did  I  esercise  any  authority, 
only  took  she  liberty  of  speaking  my  mind  m 
Uiingi  whioh  publicly  coooemed  us  all;  as  to 
whaft  eoneem  I  had  in  the  voyage,  that  was  none 
ofhisbusinem;  I  waa  a  oensideraUe  owner  of 
the  sWp»  and  in  thH  claim  I  ooneeived  1  had  a. 
r%ht  to  ane^,  oven  forthar  than  I  had  yet  done, 
and  would  not  be  aecountoble  to  him  or  any  one 


to  ho  a  Uttlo  wans  with  him 
he  mads  hut  Utile  reply  to  me  at  that  time, 
mid  I  tboi^ht  that  affur  had  been  over.  We 
were  at  this  time  in  the  road  to  Bengal ;  and, 
being  willing  te  see  the  place,  I  went  on  shore 
with  the  supercargo^  in  the  ship's  boat,  to  divert 
myself;  and  towards  evening  was  preparing  to 
gn  on  hoard,  vhch  one  of  the  mon  came  to  me, 


I  and  toM  nie  he  would  not  have  me  tnrable  mj- 
!  self  to  come  down  to  the  boat,  for  they  had 
orders  not  to  carry  me  on  board.  Any  one  may 
guess  what  a  aurprim  I  was  in  at  so  insolent  a 
message,  and  I  asked  the  ^sun  who  hade  Mm 
deliver  that  errand  to  me?  He  told  me  the 
cockswain.  I  aaid  no  nwre  to  the  follow,  bat 
bid  him  tot  them  know  he  had  dettvmed  hU 
messife,  and  that  I  had  given  him  im  auwcr 
to  it. 

I  Immediateir  went  and  faond  out  the  super* 
oargc^  and  told  him  the  itory,  adding^  what  1 
presently  feremw,  vis.,  that  there  would  certainly 
be  a  mutiny  in  tlm  ship^  a»d  ontnated  him  te 
go  immediately  on  board  Ibo  ship  in  an  hidiaa 
boat,  and  acquaint  the  captain  of  it  Bot  I 
midit  hnva  spared  this  intelficaDoa,  for,  before  I 
had  spoken  to  him  on  shore,  the  matter  was 
effected  on  board:  the  boatswain,  th#  guaaer, 
the  caipfutnr,  and,  to  a  word,  all  the  io&rior 
oflicars,  as  aeon  as  I  was  gone  off  in  the  best, 
came  up  to  the  quitrter-dedU  and  desired  ta 
speak  with  the  aaptain;  and  thare  the  boaUwata, 
making  a  loog  harangue  (for  the  fellow  talked 
very  well),  and  repenth«  all  he  bad  said  to  me, 
told  the  oaptato,  in  a  few  words^  that  as  1  wsi 
now  gone  peaoeably  on  shore,  they  were  loatli  to 
use  any  vfolence  with  me;  which,  if  I  had  not 
gone  on  ahorob  they  would  otherwise  have  done, 
to  oblige  nm  to  nave  gone.  They  therefore 
thought  fit  to  ton  him,  that  as  they  skipped 
themselves  to  serve  to  the  ship  under  his  com* 
mand,  they  would  perform  it  faithfully;  hat  if  I 
would  not  quit  the  ship,  or  the  csptain  oblige 
me  to  quit  it,  they  would  all  leave  the  ship,  sad 
sail  no  farther  with  hhn:  and  at  that  word  ALL, 
he  turned  his  face  about  towarda  the  main*BMst, 
which  was,  it  seems,  the  m(p^  agreed  on  be> 
tween  them ;  at  whiofa  aH  the  aeamen  beiagfot 
together,  they  cried  out,  *•  One  and  ALL!  Ooe 
and  ALLr 

My  nephew,  the  mqAain,  waa  a  man  of  spirit 
and  of  great  presence  of  mind,  and  though  he 
was  surprised,  as  you  may  be  sure,  at  tbe  thing, 
yet  be  told  them  cahnly  he  would  consider  of  the 
mattor,  but  that  be  could  do  nothing  hi  it  till 
he  had  spoken  to  me  about  it  He  used  mme 
aiiguments  with  them,  to  sbow  them  the  «b- 
reasooablenem  and  iqjustiqe  of  the  thing,  but  it 
was  all  in  vaia;  tb^  swore,  and  ihock  baadf 
round,  before  his  (bee,  that  thi^  would  go  all  oa  I 
shore,  ualem  he  would  engage  to  them  act  to  i 
suffer  me  to  come  on  beard  tSe  ahip«  | 

This  was  a  hard  article  HMm  bnn,  who  knew  , 
his  obligation  to  me,  and  did  not  know  how  I  | 
might  take  it ;  so  he  began  to  talk  cavalMy  to 
them ;  told  them  that  I  was  a  very  consklenble  ; 
owner  of  the  shto,  and  that  in  justice  he  could  | 
not  put  me  out  eimy  own  house  i  that  this  was 
next  door  to  aerving  mn  aa  the  famous  pirate 
Kid  had  done,  who  made  the  mutiny  in  the  ship, 
set  the  eaptato  on  ihore  in  an  uninhabltoA  Ishmd, 
and  ran  away  with  the  shin;  that  let  them  go 
into  what  ship  they  would,  if  ever  they  csme 
into  England  ag^,  it  would  cost  ^hem  dear; 
that  the  ship  was  mine,  and  ihat  he  wouU  aot 
put  me  out  of  it ;  and  that  he  would  rather  kae 
the  ship,  and  the  voyage  too,  than  diaobi%e  me 
so  much ;  so  thev  might  do  as  they  pleased. 
However,  he  would  go  on  sbore,  and  talk  vii|i 
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me  there ;  and  Invited  the  hoatswafn  to  go  with 
him,  and  perfaapi  they  night  accommo&te  the 
matter  witti  me. 

Bat  they  all  rejected  the  proposal ;  and  said 
they  woala  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  any 
more,  neither  on  board  or  on  shore ;  and  if  I 
c«ime  OQ.  board,  thev  would  go  on  shore.  *'  Well,** 
said  the  captain,  "  if  you  are  all  of  this  mind,  let 
me  go  on  shore,  and  talk  with  him.**  So  away 
he  came  to  me  with  this  account,  a  little  after 
the  message  had  been  brought  to  me  from  the 
cockswain. 

I  was  very  glad  tp  see  my  nephew,  I  must 
confess;  for  I  was  not  without  apprehensions 
that  they  would  confine  him  by  violence,  set  sail, 
and  run  away  with  the  ship ;  and  then  I  had 
heen  stript  nakedL  in  a  remote  country,  and 
nothing  to  help  myself:  In  short,  I  had  been  in 
a  worse  case  than  when  I  was  all  alone  in  the 
iaIamL 

But  they  had  not  come  to  that  length.  It 
seeoBS,  to  my  great  satisfaction ;  and  when  my 
nephew  told  me  what  they  had  said  to  him,  and 
how  they  had  sworn,  aod  shook  hands,  that  they 
would  one  and  all  leave  the  ship  if  I  was  suf- 
fered to  come  on  board,  I  told  him  he  should 
not  be  concerned  at  it  at  all,  for  I  would  stay  on 
shore :  I  only  desired  he  would  take  care  and 
send  me  all  my  necessary  things  on  shore,  aod 
]eav«  me  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  and  I  would 
Ibd  my  way  to  England  as  well  as  I  co^id. 

This  was  a  heavy  piece  of  news  to  my  nephew, 
bat  there  was  no  way  to  help  it  but  to  comply 
with  it  So,  In  short,  he  went  on  board  the  ship 
a^n,  and  satisfied  the  men  that  his  uncle  had 
yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  had  sent  for  his 
goods  from  on  board  the  ship.  So  the  matter 
was  over  in  a  very  few  hours ;  the  men  returned 
to  their  duty,  and  I  began  to  consider  what 
course  I  shoiud  steer. 

I  was  now  alone  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
worid,  as  I  think  I  may  call  it ;  for  I  was  near 
three  thousand  leagues,  by  sea,  farther  off  from 
England  than  I  was  at  my  island;  only,  it  is 
true,  I  might  travel  here  by  land,  over  the 
great  mogul's  country,  to  Surat ;  might  go  from 
thence  to  Bassora  by  sea,  up  the  Gulf  of^Persia, 
and  from  thence  might  take  the  way  of  the  cara- 
vans, over  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  to  Aleppo  and 
Scanderoon ;  and  thence  by  sea  again  to  Italy, 
and  so  over  land  into  France;  and  this,  put 
together,  might  be,  at  least,  a  full  diameter  of 
the  globe ;  but,  if  it  were  to  be  measured,  I  sup- 
pose  it  would  appear  to  be  a  great  deal  mora. 

I  had  another  way  before  me,  which  was  to 
wait  for  some  English  ships  which  were  eoming 
to  Bengal  from  Achin.  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  get  passage  on  board  them  for  England; 
but  as  I  came  hither  without  any  concern  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  so  it  would  be 
difficult  to  go  from  hence  without  their  licence, 
unless  with  great  favour  of  the  captains  of  the 
ships,  or  of  ttie  company*!  factors ;  and  to  both 
I  was  an  uttter  stranger. 

Here  I  had  the  particular  pleasure,  speaking 
by  contrarieties,  to  see  the  ship  set  safl  without 
me ;  a  treatment,  I  think*  a  man  in  my  drcum- 
atanoes  scarce  ever  met  with,  esioept  from  pirates 
runahig  away  with  a  ship,  and  setting  those  that 
would  not  agree  with  theii  villany  on  shore: 


indeed,  this  was  the  next  door  to  it  both  ways. 
However,  my  nephew  left  me  two  servants,  or 
rather,  one  companion  and  one  servant :  the  first 
was  clerk  to  the  purser,  whom  he  engaged  to  go 
with  me,  and  the  other  was  his  own  servant.  I 
took  me  also  a  good  lodging  in  the  house  of  an 
Englishwoman,  where  several  merchants  lodged, 
some  French,  two  Italians,  or  rather  Jews,  and 
one  Eogli^man.  Here  I  was  handsomely  enough 
entertained ;  and,  that  I  might  not  be  said  to 
run  rashly  upon  anything,  I  stayed  here  above 
nine  months,  considering  what  course  to  take 
and  how  to  manage  mys^m.  I  had  some  English 
goods  wHh  me  of  value,  and  a  oonsiderabie  sum 
of  monev;  my  nephew  furaisliing  me  with  a 
thousand  pieces  of  eight,  and  a  letter  of  credit 
for  more,  if  I  had  occasion,  that  I  might  not  be 
straitened,  whatever  might  happen. 

So  I  quickly  disposed  of  my  goods,  and  to  ad- 
vantage  too ;  and,  as  I  originally  intended,  I  bought 
here  some  very  good  diamonds,  which,  of  all 
othei  things,  was  the  most  proper  for  me  in  my 
circumstances,  because  I  might  always  carry  my 
whole  estate  about  me. 

After  a  long  stay  heie,  and  many  proposals 

ids  iisr  my  return  to  Sogiaad,  bat  none  fatting 
to  my  miad,  the  English  nsercbant  who  lodged 
with  me,  and  with  whom  I  bad  eoatraeted  an 
intimata  aoqonlntaaee,  eame  to  me  one  morning : 
'*  Coontfywui,^  says  he,  '^  I  have  a  project  to 
ooasmanieato  to  you,  wfakh,  as  it  soita  with  my 
thoogfats,  may*  isr  aught  I  know,  suit  with  yoars 
also,  when  yoa  sbifi  hava  thoroughly  conai* 
dered  it. 

"*  Here  we  are  posted,"  says  he,  '*  you  by  aoei* 
dent,  aad  I  by  my  own  choice,  in  a  part  of  the 
world  very  remote  from  oar  owa  country ;  but 
it  is  in  a  oouatry  where,  by  as  who  understand 
trade  and  business,  a  great  deal  of  money  is  to 
be  got.  If  yoQ  will  pot  a  thoaaand  pounds  to  my 
thousand  pounds,  we  will  hire  a  ship  here,  the 
first  we  can  get  to  our  miods ;  you  shall  be  cap- 
tain, I'll  be  nwrehant,  and  wo  will  go  a  trading 
voyage  to  China ;  for  what  should  we  sCaod  stiil 
for?  The  whole  workl  is  in  motion,  rolling  round 
and  roaad;  all  the  ereatnras  ef  God,  hoavealy 
bodies  and  eardriy,  are  hosy  and  diligeat ;  why 
shoold  we  be  iidle  ?  There  are  no  drones,"  says 
be,  **  Uving  in  the  world  hat  men ;  why  should 
we  beef  that mnaberr 

I  liked  this  proponl  very  weH ;  and  the  more, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  ei^ressed  with  so  much 
good  win,  and  in  so  friendly  a  manner.  I  wffl 
not  say  but  that  I  mifffat,  by  my  loose  and  nn- 
fahiged  cironmstances,  be  the  fitter  to  embrace  a 
proposal  for  trade,  and,  indeed,  for  anything  else ; 
or  otherwise,  XrwAe  was  none  of  my  element. 
However,  I  might  pertiaps  say  with  some  truth, 
that  if  trade  was  not  mj  element,  rambling  was ; 
and  no  proposal  for  leemg  anv  part  of  the  worM 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  conld  possibly 
conse  amiss  to  me. 

It  was,  however,  some  time  before  we  could 
get  a  ship  to  our  mind ;  and  when  we  got  a 
vessel,  it  was  not  easy  to  got  English  sailors, 
that  is  to  say,  so  many  as  were  necessary  to  go- 
vern the  voyage,  and  manage  the  sailors  which 
we  should  pia  up  there.  After  some  time  we 
got  a  mate,  a  boatswain,  and  a  gunner,  English ; 
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a  Dutch  carpenter,  and  three  Portuguese  fore- 
mast men ;  wiUi  these  we  found  we  could  do  well 
enough,  having  Indian  seamen,  such  as  they  are, 
to  make  up. 

There  are  so  many  travellers  who  have  written 
the  history  of  their  voyages  and  travels  this  way, 
that  it  would  be  but  very  little  diversion  to  any 
body  to  give  a  long  account  of  the  places  we 
went  to,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  there;  those 
things  I  leave  to  others,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
those  journals  and  travels  of  Englishmen,  many 
of  which»  I  find,  are  published,  and  more  pro- 
mised every  day.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  tell 
you,  that  we  made  the  voyage  to  Achin,  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  first;  and  from  thence  to 
Siam,  where  we  exchanged  some  of  our  wares 
for  opium  and  for  some  arrack,  the  first  a  com- 
modity which  bears  a  great  price  among  the 
Chinese,  and  which  at  that  time  was  very  much 
wanted  there ;  in  a  word,  we  went  up  to  Susham, 
made  a  very  great  voyage,  were  eight  months 
out,  and  returned  to  Bengal,  and  I  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  my  adventure.  I  observe, 
that  our  people  in  England  often  admire  how  the 
officers  which  the  Company  send  into  India,  and 
the  merchants  which  generally  stay  there,  get 
such  very  good  estates  as  they  do,  and  sometimes 
come  home  worth  sixty,  seventy,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  a  time. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  or,  at  least,  we  shall  see 
so  much  fhrther  into  it  when  we  consider  the  in- 
numerable  ports  and  places  where  they  have  a 
free  commerce,  that  it  will  then  be  no  wonder, 
and  much  less  will  it  be  so  when  we  consider, 
that  all  those  places  and  ports  where  the  Eng. 
lish  ships  come,  there  is  so  much  and  such  con- 
stand  demand  for  the  growth  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, that  there  is  a  certain  vent  for  the  return, 
as  well  as  a  market  abroad  for  the  goods  car- 
ried out. 

In  short,  we  made  a  very  good  voyage,  and  1 
got  so  much  money  by  the  first  adventure,  and 
such  an  insight  into  the  method  of  getting  more, 
that,  had  I  been  twenty  years  younger,  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  have  stayed  here,  and 
sought  no  farther  for  making  my  fortune ;  but 
what  was  all  this  to  a  man  on  the  wrong  side 
of  threescore,  that  was  rich  enough,  and  came 
abroad  more  in  obedience  to  a  restless  desire  of 
seeing  the  world  than  a  covetous  desire  of  getting 
in  it  ?  And,  indeed,  I  think  it  U  with  great  jus* 
tice  that  I  now  call  it  a  restless  desire,  for  it  was 
so;  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  restless  to  go 
abroad,  and  now  that  I  was  abroad,  I  was  rest- 
less to  be  at  home.  I  say,  what  was  this  gain 
to  roe?  I  was  rich  enough  already,  nor  had  I 
any  uneanr  desires  about  getting  more  money, 
and  therefore  the  profits  of  the  voyage  to  me 
were  thmgs  of  no  great  force  to  me  for  the 
prompting  me  forward  to  farther  andertakinga ; 
bence  I  thought  that  by  this  voyage  I  had  made 
no  progress  at  all,  because  I  was  come  back,  as  1 
migiit  call  it,  to  the  phioe  from  whence  I  came,  ay 
to  a  home ;  whereas  my  eye,  which*  like  that  which 
Solomon  speaks  of^  was  never  satisfied  with  see- 
ing, was  still  more  desirous  of  wandering  and 
seeing.  I  was  come  into  a  part  of  the  world 
which  I  never  was  in  before,  and  that  part  in 
particular  which  I  had  heard  much  of,  and  was 
resolved  to  see  as  much  of  It  as  1  could ;  and 


then  I  thought  I  might  say  1  had  seen  ail  ths 
world  that  was  worth  seeing. 

But  my  fellow-traveller  and  1  had  different  no- 
tions ;  1  do  not  name  this  to  insist  upon  my  owd, 
for  I  acknowledge  his  waa  most  just,  and  the 
most  suited  to  the  end  of  a  merchant's  life^  who 
when  he  is  abroad  upon  adventures,  it  is  bis 
wisdom  to  stick  to  that  as  the  best  thing  for  him, 
which  he  is  like  to  get  the  most  money  by.  My 
new  friend  kept  himself  to  the  nature  of  one 
thing,  and  would  have  been  content  to  have  gone, 
like  a  carrier's  horse,  always  to  the  same  ino, 
backward  and  forwartl,  provided  he  could,  as  he 
called,  find  his  account  in  It ;  on  the  other  baod, 
mine,  as  old  as  I  was,  was  the  notion  of  a  msd 
rambling  boy,  that  never  cares  to  see  a  thing 
twice  over. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  I  had  a  kind  of  impa- 
tience upon  me  to  be  nearer  home,  and  yet  the 
most  unsettled  resolution  imaginable  which  way 
to  go.      In  the  interval  of  these  consultations, 
my  firiend,  who  was  always  upon  the  search  for 
business,  proposed  another  voyage  to  me,  vis., 
among  the  Spice  Islands,  and  to  bring  bone  a 
load  of  cloves  from  the  Manillas  or  thereaboati, 
places  where,  indeed,  the  Dutch  do  trade,  but  the 
islands  belong  partly  to  the  Spaniards,  though  we 
went  not  so  far,  but  to  some  other,  where  they 
have  not  the  whole  power  as  they  have  at  Hs- 
Uvia,  Ceylon,  &c.     We  were  not  long  m  prepar- 
ing for  this  voyage,  the  chief  difficulty  wu  ia 
bringing  me  to  come  into  It ;  however,  at  last, 
nothing  else  offering,  and  finding  that  really  stir- 
ring  about  and  trading,   the    profit  befaag  w 
great,  and,   as    I  may  say,   certain,  had  more 
I  pleasure  in  it,  and  more  satisfaction  to  the  miod   \ 
;  than  sitting  still,  which,  to  me  especially,  was 
the  unhappi^st  part  of  life,  1  resolved  oo  this  , 
voyage  too,  which  we  made  very  soccessfotly,  , 
touching  at  Borneo,  and  several  islands  whose  i 
names  1  do  not  remember,  and  came  home  in 
about  five  months.     We  sold  our  spic^  which 
was  chiefly  cloves  and  some  nutmegs,  to  the  Per- 
sian merchants,  who  carried  them  away  for  the 
Gulf,  and,  making  near  five  of  one,  we  really  ' 
got  a  great  deal  of  money. 

My  friend,  when  we  made  up  this  account, 
smiled  at  me :  '*  Well,  now,**  said  he,  with  a  sort 
of  an  agreeable  insult  upon  my  indolent  temper, 
'*.is  not  this  better  than  walking  about  here,  like 
a  man  of  nothing  to  do,  and  spending  our  time 
in  staring  at  the  nonsense  and  Ignorance  of  the 
Pagans ?"— "  Why,  truly,"  said  I,  -my  friend,  I 
think  it  is,  and  I  begin  to  be  a  convert  to  the 
principles  of  merchandising.  But  I  must  tell 
you,'*  said  I,  '*  by  the  way,  you  do  not  know 
what  I  am  doing ;  fbr  if  once  I  conquer  my  back- 
wordness,  and  embark  heartily,  as  old  u  I  am,  I 
shall  harass  you  up  and  down  the  world  till  I 
tire  yoUf  for  I  shall  pursue  It  so  eagerly  I  shall 
never  let  you  lie  stlU.'* 

But  to  be  short  with  my  speculations :  a  little 
while  after  this  there  came  in  a  Dutch  ship  from 
Batavia;  she  was  a  coaster,  not  an  Enropeaa 
trader,  and  of  about  two  hundred  tons  burden; 
the  men,  as  they  pretended,  having  been  lo 
sickly,  that  the  captain  had  not  men  enough  to 
go  to  sea  with,  he  lay  by  at  Bengal,  and,  asff 
having  got  money  enough,  or  being  ^"^^^»J?[ 
other  reasons,  to  go  to  Europe,  he  gave  pvbiie 
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lip.  This  ea 
my  «an  beforo  my  new  partner  heard  of  it,  and  I 
liad  a  great  mind  to  buy  it ;  so  I  went  home  to 
Ilia*  and  told  him  of  it ;  he  considered  awhile, 
fi>r  he  was  no  rash  man  neither,  but  musiug  some 
time,  he  replied,  "  She  is  a  little  too  big ;  but, 
however,  we  will  have  her.*'  Accordiogly,  we 
bought  the  ship,  and,  a^^reeing  with  the  master, 
we  paid  for  her,  and  took  possession.  M^hen  we 
had  done  so,  we  resolved  to  entertain  the  men 
if  we  conld,  to  join  them  with  those  we  had  for 
the  pnrsning  our  bushiess ;  but  on  a  su^n,  they 
not  having  received  their  wages,  but  their  share 
of  the  noney«  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  not  one 
«f  them  was  to  be  found.  We  inquired  much 
about  them,  and  at  length  were  told  that  they 
were  all  gone  together  by  land  to  Agra,  the  great 
city  of  the  Moguls  residence,  and  from  thence 
ware  to  travel  to  Surat,  and  so  by  sea  to  the 
Golf  of  Persia. 

Nbthiog  had  so  heartily  troubled  me  a  good 
while  as  that  I  missed  the  opportunity  of  going 
with  them ;  for  such  a  ramble,  L  thought,  and 
io  mich  company  as  would  have  guanled  me 
and  diverted  me,  would  have  suited  mightily 
with  my  great  design,  and  I  should  have  both 
teen  the  world  and  gone  homewards  too ;  but  I 
was  much  better  satisfied  a  few  days  after,  when 
I  came  to  know  what  sort  of  fellows  they  were ; 
ibr,  in  short,  their  history  was,  that  this  man 
tliey  called  captain  was  the  gunner  only,  not  the 
ooimnander ;  tnat  they  had  been  a  trading  voyage, 
In  which  they  were  attacked  on  shore  by  some  of 
the  Malaccans,  who  had  killed  tlie  captain  and 
tliree  of  his  men;  and  that,  after  the  captain 
wae  kUled,  these  men,  eleven  in  number,  had  re- 
aolTod  to  run  away  with  the  ship,  which  they  did, 
and  had  brought  her  in  at  the  Bay  of  Bebgal. 
leovlttg  the  mate  and  five  men  more  on  shore,  of 
wliom  we  shall  hear  fiurther. 

Well,  let  them  come  by  the  ship  how  they 
would,  we  came  honestly  by  her,  as  we  thought, 
though  we  did  not,  I  confess,  examine  into  things 
so  euctly  as  we  ought ;  for  wo  never  inquired 
anything  of  the  seamen,  who,  if  we  had  ex- 
ai^hied,  would  certainly  have  faltered  in  their 
aeoounts,  contradicted  one  another,  and  perhaps 
have  contradicted  themselves,  or,  one  how  or 
other,  we  should  have  seen  reason  to  have  sua* 
pected  them ;  but  the  man  showed  us  a  bill  of 
aale  for  the  ship  to  one  Emanuel  Clostershoven, 
or  some  sneh  name  (lor  I  suppose  it  was  all  a 
forgery),  and  called  himself  by  that  name,  and  we 
could  not  eontradiet  him ;  and  being  withal  a 
little  too  unwary,  or  at  least  having  no  suspicion 
of  the  thing,  we  went  through  with  our  bar- 
gmhi. 

However,  we  picked  up  some  English  seamen 
liere  after  this,  and  some  Dutch,  and  we  now  re- 
solved for  a  second  voyage  to  the  south-east 
for  doves,  &c.,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  Phillip- 
pine  and  Alalacca  isles;  and,  in  short,  not  to  fill 
tills  part  of  my  story  with  trifles,  when  what  is 
yet  to  come  is  so  remarkable,  1  spent,  from 
first  to  last,  six  years  in  this  country,  trading  from 
port  to  port,  backward  aad  forward,  and  with 
very  good  snooess ;  and  was  now  the  last  year 
with  my  partner,  going  in  the  ship  obove-men* 
tioned  on  a  voyage  to  China,  but  designing  first 
to  go  to  Siam  to  buy  rice. 


In  this  voyage,  being  by  contrary  winds  obliged 
to  beat  up  and  down  a  great  while  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  and  among  the  islands,  we  were  no 
sooner  got  clear  of  those  difficult  seas  but  we 
found  our  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  we  were 
not  able,  by  all  our  industry,  to  find  out  where 
it  was.  This  forced  us  to  make  for  some  port, 
and  my  partner,  who  knew  the  country  better 
than  I  did,  directed  the  captain  to  put  into  the 
river  of  Cambodia,  for  I  hod  made  the  English 
mate,  one  Mr  Thompson,  captain,  not  l^ing 
willbw  to  take  the  charge  or  the  ship  upon 
myself.  This  river  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
j;reat  bay  or  gulf  which  goes  up  to  Siam. 

While  we  were  here,  and  gomg  often  on  shore 
for  refreshment,  there  comes  to  me  one  day  an 
Englishman,  and  he  was,  it  seems,  a  gunner's 
mate  on  board  an  English  East  India  ship,  which 
rode  in  the  same  river,  up  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Cambodia ;  what  brought  him  hither  we  knew 
not,  but  he  comes  up  to  me,  and,  speaking  Eng- 
lish,  *'  Sir,**  says  he,  **  you  arc  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  I  to  you,  but  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
that  very  neariy  concerns  you." 

I  looked  stedfastly  at  him  a  good  while,  and 
he  thought  at  first  1  had  known  him,  but  I  did 
not.  "  If  it  very  nearly  concerns  me,**  said  I, 
**and  not  yourself,  what  moves  you  to  tell  it 
me?" — "  I  am  moved,**  said  he,  "by  the  iinmi- 
nent  danger  you  are  in,  and  for  aught  I  see, 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  it." — ••  I  know  no  dan- 
ger  I  am  in,*'  said  1,  «'but  that  my  ship  is  leaky, 
and  I  cannot  find  it  out ;  but  I  propose  to  luy 
her  aground  to-morrow,  to  see  if  I  can  find  iL'*-^ 
*«  But,  sir,**  says  he,  "  leaky  or  not  leaky,  find  it 
or  not  find  it,  you  will  be  wiser  than  to  lay  your 
ship  on  shore  to-morrow  when  you  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you.  Do  vou  know,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  the  town  of  Cambodia  lies  about  fifteen  leagues 
up  this  river,  and  there  are  two  large  English 
ships  about  five  leagues  on  this  side,  and  three 
Dutch  ?"— *<  Well,**  said  I,  "  and  what  is  that  to 
me  7'*^**  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  **  is  it  for  a  man  that 
is  upon  such  adventures  as  you  are  to  come  into 
a  port,  and  not  examine  first  what  ships  there  are 
there,  and  whether  he  is  liable  to  deal  with 
them  ?  I  suppose  you  do  not  think  you  arc  a 
match  for  them  ?'*  I  was  amused  very  much  at 
his  discourse,  but  not  amased  at  it,  for  I  could 
not  conceive  .what  he  meant,  and  I  turned  short 
upon  him,  and  said,  '*  Sir,  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain yourself ;  I  cannot  imagine  what  reason  I 
nave  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  the  Company's 
ships  or  Dutch  ships;  I  am  no  interloper — what 
can  they  have  to  say  to  me?'* 
'  He  looked  like  a  man  half  angry,  half  pleased, 
and,  pausing  awhile,  but  smiling,  **  Well,  sir," 
says  he,  *'ifvou  think  yourself  secure,  you  must 
take  your  chance ;  I  am  sorry  your  fate  should 
bhnd  you  agamst  good  advice ;  but  assure  your- 
self, if  you  do  not  put  to  sea  immediately,  you 
will  the  verv  next  tide  be  attacked  by  five  long 
boats  full  of  men,  and  perhaps,  if  you  are  taken, 
you  will  be  hanged  for  a  pirate,  and  the  parti- 
culars be  examined  into  afterwards.  I  thought, 
sir,"  added  he,  **  1  should  have  met  with  a  bet- 
ter reception  than  this  for  doing  you  a  piece  of 
service  of  such  importance.*'—**  I  can  never  be 
ungrateful,**  said  I,  **for  any  service,  or  to  any 
man  that  offers  me  any  kindness ;  but  it  Is 
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f«8t  my  comprebensioB/'  siid  I,  "what  Ihey 
should  have  such  a  design  upon  me  for.  However, 
•iuce  you  say  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  tfsd  that 
there  is  some  villanous  design  in  hand  against 
me,  I  will  go  on  board  this  minnte,  and  pu|  to 
sea  immediately,  if  my  men  can  stop  tiie  leali,  or 
if  we  can  swim  without  stopping  it.  But,  sir," 
said  J,  "  shall  I  go  away  ignorant  of  the  reason  of 
all  this?  Can  yoa  give  me  no  £srther  light  into 
it?" 

<*  lean  tell  you  bnt  part  of  the  story, sir,"  aays 
he ;  "  but  I  have  a  Dutch  seaman  hero  with  me, 
and,  I  believe*  I  could  parsnade  him  to  tdl  you 
the  rest,  but  there  is  scarce  time  for  it;  but 
ihe  abort  of  the  story  is  tbis»  the  first  part  of 
which,  I  suppose,  you  know  well  enough,  vis., 
that  you  were  with  this  ship  at  Sumatra— that 
there  your  captain  was  murdered  by  the  Malao- 
eans,  with  three  of  his  men— and  that  you,  or 
some  of  those  that  were  on  board  with  yon, 
ran  away  with  the  ship,  and  are  since  tuorned 
PIRATES.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  story,  and 
you  will  all  be  seized  as  pirates,  lean  assure  yon, 
and  executed  with  very  little  ooremony ;  for  you 
know  merchant  ships  show  but  little  Uw  to 
pirates  if  they  get  them  in  their  power." 

"  Now  you  speak  plain  English,"  said  I,  **  and 
I  thank  you,  and  though  I  know  nothing  that 
we  have  done  like  what  you  talk  o^  bnt  I  am 
sure  we  came  honestly  and  fairly  by  the  ship,  yet 
seeiug  such  work  is  a-doiog,  as  you  say,  and  that 
you  seem  to  mean  honestly,  I  will  be  upon  my 
guard.*' — "Nay,  sir,**  says  he,  **do  not  talk  ii 
being  upon  your  guard,  the  best  defence  is  to 
be  out  of  the  danger.  If  you  have  any  regard 
to  your  life  and  the  lives  of  all  your  men,  pnt 
out  to  sea  without  iail  at  high  water,  and  as  you 
have  a  whole  tide  before  you,  you  will  be  gone 
too  far  out  before  they  can  come  down,  for 
they  will  come  away  at  high  water,  and  as  they 
have  twenty  miles  to  come,  you*U  get  near  two 
hours  of  them  by  the  difierence  of  the  tide,  not 
reckoning  the  length  of  the  way ;  besides,  as  they 
are  only  boats,  and  not  ships,  they  will  not 
venture  to  follow  you  far  out  to  sea,  esped^Iy  if 
it  blows." 

."  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  have  been  very  kind  in 
this ;  what  shall  I  do  for  you  to  make  yon 
amends  ?'*—*<  Sir,"  says  he,  **  von  may  not  be 
so  willing  to  make  me  amends,  beeause  yoa  may 
not  be  convinced  of  the  troth  of  it;  I  will  make 
an  offer  to  you,^I  have  nineteen  months*  pay 

due  to  me  on  board -the  ship •  which  I 

came  out  of  England  in,  and  the  Dntchman 
that  is  with  me  has  seven  months*  pay  due  to 
him ;  if  you  will  malte  good  our  pay  to  usv  we 
will  go  along  with  you ;  if  you  find  nothing  more 
in  it,  wc  desire  no  more ;  but  if  we  do  convince 
you  that  we  have  saved  your  life,  and  the  ship, 
and  the  lives  of  ail  the  men  in  her,  we  will  leave 
the  rest  to  you.** 

I  consented  to  this  readily,  and  went  imme- 
diately on  board,  and  the  two  men  with  me.  As 
soon  as  I  came  to  the  ship's  side,  my  partner, 
who  was  on  board,  came  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  called  to  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  joy, 
"  O  ho  1  O  ho !  we  have  stopped  the  leak  I*'-.. 
*«  Say  you  so  ?**  said  I ;  •'  thank  God ;  but  weigh 
the  anchor,  then,  immediately."  — **  Weigh  1" 
says  he,  **  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  What  is 


the  BMttarr  sift  IMh^^' iksk  wqwilioof,**  ityi 
I,  «*b«t  aM  kaMb  to  work,  md  weigh  wlOovt 
losing  a  mtonte."  He  was  sarprieed ;  bnt,  how- 
ever,  he  oalled  the  eaptaln,  waA  he  knmediateiy 
ordered  the  anofamr  to  be  got  up,  and  thoogh  the 
tide  was  not  quite  done,  yet  a  HttJe  land-breeie 
blowing,  we  stood  oat  to  sn;  then  I  called  him 
into  the  cabin,  ami  told  him  tb«  etovy  at  large, 
and  we  called  in  the  hms,  and  they  told  ns  the 
rest  of  it ;  bnt  as  it  took  na  op  a  great  ded  of 
time»  so  before  we  had  dooe^  a  seawan  comes 
to  the  oebio-door,  and  eaUa  out  to  ns  that  the 
oaptam  bade  him  tell  ns  w*  were  chased. 
*<  Chasedr  said  I,  «  by  wheni,  and  by  what?- 
**  By  five  sloops  or  boats,"  asM  the  Miow,  **m 
of  men."—*'  Very  well,"  aahl  I,  "  then  it  is  ap. 
parent  thera  is  somethiBg  in  it"  fa  the  neit 
'place,  1  ordered  all  Mriiton  to  bo  called  opf  sad 
toU  them  that  then  watadeafgn  to  seise  the 
ship,  and  to  take  us  for  pirates,  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  stand  by  va,  and  1^  one  another? 
The  men  antwarod  oheerfblly,  one  and  aH,  that 
they  would  live  and  die  with  na.  Then  1  asked 
the  captain  what  way  he  thoagirt  best  for  as  to 
manage  a  fight  with  them;  for  rerist  them  I 
resolved  we  wocdd,  and  that  to  the  last  drop. 
He  said  readily,  that  the  way  was  to  keep 
them  off  with  onr  great  shot  as  fong  as  we 
could,  and  then  to  fire  at  theni  with  our  snisU 
arms*  to  keep  them  from  hoarding  ns;  bnt  when 
neither  of  these  would  do  any  tonger,  we  should 
reture  to  our  dose  quartora— perhaps  they  hsd 
not  materials  to  break  open  oar  hoik-heads  or 
get  in  npon  us* 

The  gunner  had,  in  tha  menathne^  orders  to 
bring  twa  gnns  to  bear  fiNe  and  alt  oiR  of  the 
steerage^  to  dear  the  deck,  and  load  them  with 
musket«4>nllete  and  small  piooea  of  eld  Iron,  sad 
what  next  canto  to  hand,  and  tbns  we  msde 
ready  for  fight,  but  aU  this  whito  hapt  ont  to  ses, 
with  wind  enough,  and  could  see  the  hosts  st  s 
distance,  bc^  five  large  long.boat%  foUoirfav  « 
with  aU  the  saU  they  ooidd  make. 

Two  of  thoM  boats,  which,  by  oar  glasses,  we 
conkl  see  were  English,  had  ontHniled  the  ttA, 
were  near  two  leaguea  a-head  of  them*  and  gained 
upon  us  considerably,  so  that  w«  found  they 
woukl  come  up  with  n%  npon  wUeh  we  fired  a 
gun  without  a  shot,  to  totimate  that  they  shoaM 
bring  to,  and  we  pot  oat  a  flag  of  trnoe  ss  a 
signal  for  parley,  but  they  kept  erowdhg  wef 
ua  tm  they  came  witiiln  skat.  Upon  this  we 
took  hi  our  white  flag,  they  having  maM  bo 
answer  to  it,  hung  out  the  rad  flag,  sod  fired  t 
them  with  shot.  Notwithstandtag  tbis^  ^ 
came  on  tiU  they  were  nenrenooahto  csU  to 
them  with  a  speaking.tmmpet  whidb  we  hsd  on 
board;  so  we  called  to  them,  and  bade  then 
keep  off  at  their  peril.  . 

H  was  all  one,  they  crowded  afler  ii>i  ^ 
endeavoured  to  come  under  oar  stern,  fo  to 
board  us  on  our  quarter;  upon  whieb,  ssn^ 
they  were  retolute  for  misdUei;  and  ^«P^^ 
upon  the  strength  that  followed  them,  1  ordsreo 
to  bring  the  ship  to^  so  that  they  hqr  i^o"  ^"f 
broadside,  when  immediately  we  fired  fiv«  P>" 
at  them;  one  of  them  had  been  leveHsdeotrne 

as  to  carry  away  the  item  of  tho  hlnder»w 
boat,  and  bring  them  to  tha  naeessltv  of  »k^ 
down  thehr  sail,  and  ronnte  aU  toiM  b^  ^ 
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tiie  boat  to  kaep  her  from  linkiny;  ao  sho  Uy 
by,  aod  had  eoooyfa  of  it,  hot  teclog  the  foremoft 
bMt  stin  crowd  OB  altar  im»  wo  nada  raady  to 
fire  at  her  in  particalar. 

While  thia  was  dola^:,  one  of  the  three  boala, 
that  was  behiad.  bek«  fprwaider  than  the  other 
two»  made  up  to  the  boat  wUeh  we  had  disabled, 
to  reUeve  her,  and  we  eouM  afterwards  see  her 
take  o«t  the  men ;  wo  called  agaia  to  the  Ibro- 
moat  boat,  and  offered  a  tnioe  to  parley  again, 
and  to  know  what  was  her  business  with  us,  but 
hod  no  answer,  onW  she  crowded  elose  under 
our  stem.  Upon  tbis  our  gunner,  who  was  a 
▼ery  dexterous  fellow,  ran  out  bia  two  chaoe 
guns  and  fired  at  her,  but  the  shot  misting,  tbe 
own  in  the  boat  ihouted,  waved  their  caps,  and 
came  00 ;  but  the  gunno*,  getting  <|uieUy  ready 
again,  fired  among  tbem  a  asoond  imie,  one  ihot 
of  which,  though  It  missed  the  boat  ttaeU;  yet  feU 
in  among  the  men,  and  wo  couM  easily  aee  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  among  them ;  but 
we,  taking  no  notice  of  that,  weariMl  tbe  ihip 
again,  and  brought  our  quarter  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  firing  three  guns  more,  we  found  tbe 
boat  was  split  almost  to  nieces ;  in  particular, 
her  rudder  and  a  piece  01  her  stern  were  sbot 
quite  away,  so  they  handed  their  sail  immediate - 
It,  and  were  in  great  disorder ;  but,  to  complete 
tbeir  misfortune,  our  gunner  let  fly  two  guns  at 
them  again — where  he  hit  them  we  could  not 
tell,  but  we  found  tbe  boat  was  sinking,  and 
aome  of  the  men  already  in  the  water.  Upon  this 
I  immediately  manned  out  our  pinnaee,  which 
we  had  kept  doae  by  our  side,  with  orders  to 
pick  uD  tome  of  tbe  men,  If  they  could,  and  lave 
them  from  drowning,  and  immediately  to  come 
00  board  with  them,  because  we  saw  the  rest  of 
the  boats  b^an  to  oome  up.  Our  men  in  the 
pinnaoe  followed  their  orders,  and  took  up  three 
aacn,  one  of  which  was  just  drowning,  and  it  was 
a  good  while  before  we  could  recover  blm.  As 
aooo  as  thev  were  on  board,  we  crowded  all  the 
sail  we  could  make,  and  stood  fiirther  out  to  sea, 
and  we  found  that  when  the  other  three  boats 
came  up  to  the  first  two,  they  gave  over  their 
cfaace. 

Being  thus  delivered  from  a  danger  which, 
though  1  knew  not  tbe  reason  of  it,  yet  seemed  to 
be  mnch  greater  than  I  apprehended,  I  took  care 
that  we  £ould  change  our  course,  and  not  let 
any  one  imagine  whither  we  were  going ;  so  we 
stood  out  to  sea  eastward,  quite  out  of  the  course 
of  all  European  ships,  whether  they  were  bound 
to  China,  or  anywhere  else  within  the  commerce 
of  European  nations. 

When  we  were  now  at  sea,  we  began  to  con- 
sult wl^  the  two  seamen,  and  inquire  first,  what 
the  meaniuff  of  all  this  should  be?  The  Putch- 
lUan  let  us  Into  the  secret  of  it  at  once ;  telling 
us  that  the  frllow  that  sold  us  the  ship,  as  we 
said,  was  no  more  than  a  thief  that  had  run 
away  with  her.  Then  he  told  us  how  the  cap. 
tain,  whose  name  too  he  mentioned,  though  I  do 
not  remember  it  now,  was  treacherously  murdered 
by  the  natives  on  tbe  coast  of  Malacca,  with  three 
of  his  men ;  and  that  he,  this  Dutchman,  and 
four  more,  got  into  the  woods,  where  they  wan- 
dered about  a  great  while,  till  at  length  he,  in 
particular,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  made  his 
escape,  and  swam  off  to  a  Dutch  ship  which, 


sailing  near  tbe  sharsw  in  Its  way  from  Ghiaa, 
had  sent  their  boat  on  sboie  for  fresh  water; 
that  he  durst  not  oome  to  that  part  of  the  shore 
where  the  boat  was,  but  made  shift  in  the  night 
to  take  in  the  water  ibrther  off,  and  swimming  a 
great  whiles  at  last  tbe  ship*l  boat  took  him  up. 

He  then  told  us  that  be  went  to  Batavli, 
where  two  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  ship 
had  arrived,  baring  deserted  the  rest  hi  their 
travels;  and  gave  an  account,  that  the  fellow 
who  bad  ran  away  with  tbe  ship  sold  her  at 
Bengal  to  a  set  4^  pirates^  whioo  were  gone 
a-cruising  in  her,  and  that  tney  had  already 
taken  an  English  ship  and  two  Dutch  ships, 
very  richly  laden. 

This  latter  part  we  found  to  ooncen  us  direct- 
ly I  and  though  we  knew  it  to  bo  folee,  yet,  as 
my  paitner  said  very  well,  if  we  had  fallen  hito 
thoir  hands,  and  they  had  such  a  prepoesesMon 
against  us  beforehand,  it  had  been  fai  vain  for  ua 
to  have  defended  oursslve%  or  to  hope  for  any 
good  quarters  at  their  bandit  esnei^ly  eoasiderii^ 
that  our  accusers  had  been  our  judges,  and  that  we 
could  have  eipected  nothing  from  tbem  but  what 
rage  could  have  dictated,  and  ungovemod  passion 
have  executed }  and  thereforo  it  was  Ms  opinion 
we  should  go  directly  back  to  Bengal,  firam 
whence  we  came,  without  puttfaig  in  at  any  port 
whatever,  because  there  wo  ooold  give  an  aocount 
of  ourselves,  and  could  prove  where  we  were 
when  the  ship  put  In,  whom  wo  bought  her  of, 
and  the  like ;  and,  which  was  more  than  all  the 
rest,  if  we  were  put  to  tha  neeeseitv  of  bringing 
it  before  tbe  proper  judges,  we  should  be  sure  to 
have  some  Justice^  and  not  he  hanged  ftnt  and 
judged  afterwards. 

fwas  some  time  of  my  partner^  onlnien ;  but 
after  a  little  more  serfoos  thinking,  1  told  him  1 
thought  it  was  a  very  great  basard  for  us  10 
attempt  retumli^  to  Beiwal,  for  that  we  were 
on  the  wroitt  side  of  the  Straits  of  M alaooa,  and 
that  if  the  uarm  was  given,  we  should  be  sure  to 
be  waylaid  on  every  side,  as  well  by  the  Dutch 
of  Batariaas  the  English  elsewhere;  that  if  we 
should  be  (aken,  as  ft  were  running  away,  we 
should  even  condemn  ourselves,  and  there  would 
want  no  more  evidence  to  destroy  us.  I  also 
asked  the  English  sallor*s  opinion,  who  said  he 
was  of  my  mind,  and  that  we  should  certaioly  be 
taken. 

This  danger  a  little  startled  my  partner  and 
all  the  ship's  company,  and  we  hnmediately  re- 
solved to  jo  away  to  tbe  coast  of  Tonquin,  and 
so  on  to  China;  and  from  thence,  pursuing  the 
first  design  as  to  trade,  find  some  way  or  other 
to  dispose  of  the  ship,  and  come  back  in  some  of 
the  vessels  of  the  country,  such  as  we  could  get. 
This  was  approved  of  aa  the  best  method  for  our 
security ;  and  accordingly  we  steered  away 
N.N.  E.,  keeping  above  fifty  lesgues  off  from  tbe 
usual  course  to  the  eastward. 

This,  however,  put  us  to  some  inconveniences; 
for  first  the  winds,  when  we  came  to  that  distance 
from  the  shore,  seemed  to  be  more  stmdlly 
sgainst  us,  blowing  almost  trade,  as  we  call  it, 
from  the  east  and  E.N.E.,  so  that  we  were  a 
long  while  upon  our  voyage,  and  we  were  but  ill 
provided  with  victuals  for  so  long  a  run ;  and, 
which  was  still  worse,  there  was  some  danger 
that  those  English  and  Dutch  ships,  whoae  boaU 
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pnrtued  as,  whereof  some  were  bound  that  way, 
might  be  got  In  before  ui ;  and  if  not,  tome 
other  8hip»  bound  to  China,  might  have  informa- 
tion of  UI  from  them,  and  pursne  us  with  the 
lamoTigonr. 

I  mutt  oonfef  s  I  was  now  very  uneasy,  and 
thought  myself  including  the  late  escape  from 
the  long-boats,  to  hare  been  in  the  most  daoger- 
ous  oondltion  that  ever  I  was  in  through  all  my 
past  lilie ;  Ibr,  whatever  iU  circumstances  I  had 
been  in,  I  was  never  pursued  for  a  thief  before, 
nor  had  I  ever  ^pno  unything  that  merited  the 
name  of  dishonest  or  fraudulent,  much  less  thiev- 
ish. 'I  had  chiefly  been  mine  own  enemy,  or,  as 
1  may  rightly  say,  I  had  been  nobody's  enemy 
but  my  own ;  but  now  I  was  embarrassed  in  the 
wont  condition  imaginable,  for  though  I  was 
perfeetly  innooent,  I  was  in  no  condition  to  make 
that  innocence  appear;  and  if  I  had  been  taken, 
it  had  been  under  a  sopposed  guilt  of  the  worst 
kind,  at  least  a  crime  esteemra  so  among  the 
people  I  had  to  do  witlk 

This  made  me  very  anxious  to  make  an  escape, 
though  which  way  to  do  it  I  knew  not,  or  what 
part  or  place  we  should  go  to.  My  partner,  see- 
ing me  thus  dejected,  though  he  was  the  most 
concerned  at  first,  began  to  encourage  me,  and 
describing  to  me  the  several  parts  of  that  coast, 
told  me  he  would  put  in  on  the  coast  of  Cochin- 
ehina,  or  the  Bay  of  Tonqnin— 'intending  to  go 
afterwards  to  Maeao^  a  town  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Portuguese,  and  where  still  a  great 
many  European  fiimiliet  resided,  and  particularly 
the  missionary  priest  usually  went  thither,  in 
order  to  their  going  forward  to  China. 

Hither  we  then  resolved  to  go ;  and  accord* 
ingly,  thongh  after  a  tedious  and  irregular  course, 
ami  very  much  straitened  for  provisions,  we  came 
within  sight  of  the  coast  very  early  In  the  morn< 
ing ;  and,  npon  reflection  upon  the  past  circum< 
jtanoes  we  were  in,  and  the  danger,  if  we  had 
not  escaped,  we  resolved  to  put  into  a  small 
river,  which,  however,  liad  depth  enough  of 
water  for  us,  and  to  see  if  we  could,  either  over 
land  or  by  the  ship's  pinnace,  come  to  know  what 
ships  were  In  any  port  thereabouts.  This  happv 
step  was.  Indeed,  our  deliverance;  for  though 
we  did  not  immediately  see  anv  European  ships 
in  the  Bay  of  Tonquio,  yet,  the  next  morning, 
there  came  bito  the  bay  two  Dutch  ships,  and  a 
third  without  any  colours  spread  out,  but  which 
we  believed  to  be  a  Datcnman,  passed  by  at 
about  two -leagues'  distance,  steering  for  the 
coast  of  China ;  and  in  the  afternoon  went  by 
two  English  ships,  steering  the  same  course; 
and  thus  we  thought  we  saw  ourselves  beset 
with  enemies,  both  one  way  and  the  other.  The 
place  we  were  in  was  wild  and  barbarous,  the 
people  thieves,  even  by  occupation  or  profession ; 
and  though,  it  is  true,  we  had  not  much  to  seek 
of  them,  and  except  getting  a  few  provisions, 
cared  not  how  little  we  had  to  do  with  them, 
yet  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we  kept  our- 
selves from  being  insulted  by  them  several  ways. 
We  were  in  a  small  river  of  this  country, 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Its  utmost  limits  north- 
ward, and  by  our  boat  we  coasted  north-east 
to  the  noint  of  land  which  opens  to  the  great 
Bay  of  Tonquin,  and  it  was  in  this  beating  up 
akuig  the  shtMre  that  we  discovered,  as  above,  that. 


in  a  word,  we  were  surrounded  with  enemies. 
The  people  we  were  among  were  the  meet  bar- 
barous of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  hav- 
ing no  correspondence  with  any  other  nation,  and 
dealing  only  in  fish  and  oO,  and  such  gross  com- 
modities;  and  it  may  be  particularly  seen  that 
they  are,  as  I  said,  the  most  barbarous  of  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  vix.,  that  among  other  cnstoou 
they  have  this  one,  that  If  any  vessel  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  upon  their  coast, 
they  presently  make  the  men  all  prisoners,  that  is 
to  say,  slaves,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we 
found  a  spice  of  their  kindness  this  way  on  the 
occasion  following;— 

I  have  observed' above,  that  our  ship  sprung  a 
leak  at  sea,  and  that  we  could  not  find  k  out ;  and 
however  it  happened,  that,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
stopped  unexpectedlv,  In  the  happy  minute  of  our 
being  to  be  seized  bv  the  Dutch  and  Eqglish 
ships  near  the  Bay  of  Slam  :  yet,  as  we  did  not 
find  the  ship  so  perfectly  tight  and  sound  as  we 
desired,  we  resolved,  whUe  we  were  In  this 
place,  to  lay  her  on  shore,  take  out  what  bvavy 
things  we  had  on  board,  which  were  not  many, 
and  to  wash  and  dean  her  bottom,  and.  If  pos- 
sible, to  find  out  where  the  leaks  were. 

Accordingly,  having  lightened  the  ship,  and 
brought  all  our  guns  and  other  moveable  things 
to  one  side,  we  tried  to  bring  her  dovfn,  that  we 
might  come  at  her  bottom,  for,  on  second 
thoughts,  we  did  not  care  to  lay  her  dry  a-ponnd, 
neither  could  we  find  out  a  proper  place  for  It. 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  such  a  sight,  came  wondering  down  to  the 
shore  to  look  at  us,  and  seeing  the  ship  lie  down 
on  one  side  In  such  a  manner,  and  heeling  towards 
the  shore,  and  not  seeing  our  men,  who  were  at 
work  on  her  bottom,  with  stages,  and  with  their 
boats  on  the  off  side,  they  presently  concluded 
that  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  lay  so  very  fast 
on  the  ground. 

On  this  supposition  they  came  all  about  ns  in 
two  or  three  hours'  time,  with  ten  or  twelve 
large  boats,  having  some  of  them  eight,  some 
ten  men  in  a  boat,  Intending,  no  doubt,  to  have 
come  on  board  and  plundered  the  ship,  and  If 
they  had  found  us  there,  to  have  carried  us 
away  for  slaves  to  their  kiiig,  or  whatever  they 
call  him,  for  we  knew  not  who  was  their  go« 
vomor. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  ship,  and  began 
to  row  round  her,  they  discovered  us  all  hard  at 
work  on  the  outside  of  the  ship's  bottom  and 
side,  washing  and  graving,  and  stoppm&  as  every 
seafaring  man  knows  how. 

They  stood  for  a  while  ga^g  at  us,  and  we, 
who  were  a  little  surprised,  could  not  imagine 
what  their  design  was ;  but,  being  willing  to  be 
sure,  we  took  this  opportunity  to  get  some  of  ns 
into  the  ship,  and  others  to  hand  down  arms 
and  ammunition  to  those  that  were  at  wokIl  to 
defend  themselves  with  if  there  should  be  occa- 
sion, and  it  was  no  more  than  need;  for,  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  consultation,  tliey 
agreed,  it  seems,  that  the  ship  was  really  a 
'wreck,  that  we  were  all  at  work  endeavouring  to 
save  her,  or  to  save  our  lives  by  the  help  of  onr 
boats;  and  vi hen  we  handed  our  arms  into  the 
boats,  they  concluded,  by  that  motion,  that  we 
were  endeavouring  to  save  some  of  our  goods. 
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Upon  tbb  they  t4Mk  It  for  granted  they  all  be. 
looged  to  them,  and  away  they  came  directly 
apon  our  men,  ai  if  it  had  been  in  a  line  of 


Our  men,  aedng  to  many  of  them,  began  to 
be  frif^ted,  for  we  lay  but  in  an  ill  posture  to 
fight,  and  cried  out  to  us  to  linow  what  they 
should  do.  I  imoMdiately  called  to  the  men  who 
worked  upon  the  stages,  to  slip  them  down,  and 
get  up  the  side  into  the  ship,  and  bade  those  in 
the  boat  to  row  round  and  come  on  board. 
and  those  few  of  us  who  were  on  board  worl^ed 
with  all  the  strength  and  hands  we  had  to 
bring  the  ship  to  rights ;  but,  however,  neither 
the  men  upon  the  stage,  nor  those  Ui  the  boats, 
could  do  as  they  were  ordered  before  the  Cochin- 
ehlnese  were  upon  them,  and  with  two  of  their 
boats  boarded  our  long  boat,  and  began  to  lay 
hold  of  the  men  as  their  prisoners. 

The  first  man  they  laid  hold  of  was  an  Eng- 
Ush  seaman,  a  stout  strong  fellow,  who,  having 
a  moaket  in  his  hand,  never  offered  to  fire  it, 
but  laid  it  down  hi  the  boat,  like  a  fool,  as  I 
thought.  But  he  understood  his  business  better 
than  I  could  teaeb  him,  for  he  grappled  the  pagan, 
nid  dragged  him  by  main  force  out  of  their  own 
boat  into  ours,  where,  taking  him  by  the  two 
ears,  be  beat  his  head  so  ogainst  the  boat's  gun- 
ad,  that  the  fellow  died  instantly  in  his  hands; 
and  in  the  meantime,  a  Dutchman,  who  stood 
next,  took  up  the  musket,  and  with  the  butt^end 
of  it  so  laid  about  him,  that  he  knocked  down  five 
of  tbem  who  attempted  to  enter  the  boat ;  but 
tills  was  little  towards  resisting  thirty  or  forty 
men,  who  feariess,  because  ignorant  of  their  dan- 
ger, besfaa  to  throw  themselves  into  the  long 
bos^  where  we  had  but  five  men  to  defend  it ; 
but  one  aeddent  gave  our  men  a  complete  vic- 
tory, which  deserved  our  laughter  rather  than 
anything  else,  and  that  was  this  ;— 

Our  carpenter  being  prepared  to  grave  the 
ooteide  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  seams 
where  he  had  caulked  her  to  stop  the  leaks,  had 
got  two  kettles  just  let  down  into  the  boat,  one 
filled  with  boiling  pitch,  and  the  other  with  rosin, 
tallow,  and  oil,  and  such  stuff  as  the  shipwrights 
need  for  that  work,  and  the  man  that  tended  to  the 
carpenter  had  a  great  iron  ladle  in  his  hand,  with 
whfch  he  supplied  the  men  that  were  at  work 
with  that  hot  staff.  Two  of  the  enemy's  men  en* 
tered  the  boat  just  where  this  fellow  stood,  being 
in  the  fore«sheets ;  he  immediately  sainted  them 
with  a  ladlefnl  of  the  staff,  boiling  hot,  which  so 
bomt  and  scalded  them,  being  half  naked,  that 
they  roared  out  like  two  bulls,  and,  enrat^ 
with  the  fire,  leaped  both  into  the  sea.  The  car 
peoter  saw  it,  and  cried  out,  **  Well  done,  Jack, 
giTO  them  some  more  of  it  P  when  stepping  for* 
ward  himseIC  he  takes  one  of  their  mops,  and 
dipping  it  in  the  pitch*pot,  he  and  his  man 
threw  it  among  them  so  plentifully,  that,  in  short, 
of  nil  the  men  in  three  boats,  there  was  not 
ooe  that  was  not  scalded  and  burnt  with  it  in  a 
moat  Drightlttl,  pitifol  asanner,  and  made  such  a 
howling  and  ^ying,  that  I  have  never  heard  a 
worse  noise,  and,  mdeed,  nothing  like  it;  for  it 
b  worth  observing,  that  though  pain  naturally 
makes  all  people  cry  out,  yet  every  nation  has 
a  particular  way  of  etclamation,  and  makes  noises 
sa  diflOerent  ftom  one  another  as  their  speech. 


cannot  give  the  noise  these  creatures  made  a 
better  nome  than  howling,  nor  a  name  more 
proper  to  the  tone  of  it ;  for  I  never  heard 
anything  more  like  the  noise  of  the  wolves,  which» 
as  I  have  said,  I  heard  howl  in  the  forest  on  the 
firontiers  of  Languedoc. 

1  was  never  pleased  with  victory  better  in  my 
life ;  not  only  as  it  was  a  perfect  surprise  to  me, 
and  that  our  danger  was  Imminent  before,  but 
as  we  got  this  victory  without  any  bloodshed, 
except  of  that  man  the  fellow  killed  with  his 
nakcid  hands,  and  which  I  was  very  much  con- 
cerned at ;  for  I  was  sick  of  killing  such  poor 
savage  wretches,  even  though  it  was  in  my  own 
defence,  knowing  they  came  on  errands  which 
they  thought  just,  and  knew  no  better;  and  that 
though  it  may  be  a  just  thing,  because  neces* 
sary,— for  there  is  no  necessary  wickedness  In 
nature, — ^yet  I  thought  it  was  a  sad  life  when 
we  must  be  always  obliged  to  be  killing  our 
fellow-creatures  to  preserve  ourselves ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  think  so  still ;  and  I  would,  even  now, 
suffer  a  great  deal,  rather  than  I  would  take 
away  the  life  even  of  the  worst  person  injuring 
me.  I  believe  also,  all  considering  people,  who 
know  the  value  of  life,  would  be  of  my  opinion, 
if  they  entered  seriously  into  the  consideration 
of  it. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  All  the  while  this 
was  doing,  my  partner  and  I,  who  managed  the 
rest  of  the  men  on  board,  had,  with  great  dex- 
terity, brought  the  ship  almost  to  rights;  and, 
having  gotten  the  guns  into  thdr  places  again, 
the  gunner  called  to  me  to  bid  our  boat  get  out 
of  the  way,  for  he  would  let  fly  among  them* 
I  called  back  again  to  him,  and  bid  him  not 
offer  to  fire,  for  the  carpenter  would  do  the  work 
without  him.  but  bade  him  heat  another  pitch 
kettle ;  which  our  cook,  who  was  on  board,  took 
care  of.  But  the  enemy  was  so  terrified  with 
what  they  met  with  in  their  first  attack,  that 
they  would  not  come  on  again;  and  some  of 
them,  that  were  farthest  off,  seeing  the  ship 
swim,  as  it  were,  upright,  began,  as  we  supposed, 
to  see  their  mistake,  and  gave  over  the  enter- 
prise, finding  It  was  not  as  thev  expected.  Thus 
we  got  clear  of  this  merry  fight;  and,  having 
gotten  some  rice  and  some  roots  and  bread,  with 
about  sixteen  good  big  hogs,  on  board,  two  days 
before,  we  resolved  to  stay  here  no  longer,  but 
I  go  forward,  whatever  came  of  It ;  for  we  made 
{ no  doubt  but  we  should  be  surrounded  the  next 
)  day  with  rogues  enough,  perhaps  more  than  our 
I  pitch  kettle  would  dispose  of  for  us. 

We,  therefore,  got  all  our  things  on  board  the 
same  evening,  and  the  next  morning  were  ready 
to  saO.  In  the  meantime,  lying  at  an  anchor 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  we  were  not  so 
much  concerned,  being  now  In  a  fighting  posture 
as  well  as  in  a  sailing  posture,  if  any  enemy  had 
presented.  The  next  day,  having  finishod  our 
work  within  board,  and  finding  our  ship  was  per* 
fectly  healed  of  all  her  leaks,  we  set  sail.  We 
would  have  gone  into  the  Bay  of  Tonquin,  for 
we  wanted  to  inform  ourselves  of  what  was  to  be 
known  concerning  the  Dutch  ships  that  had  heea 
there  t  but  we  durst  not  stand  in  there,  because 
we  hod  seen  several  ships  go  in,  as  we  supposed, 
but  a  little  before ;  so  we  kept  on  N.  E.  towards 
the  isle  of  Formosa,  as  much  afraid  of  being  seen 
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by  a  Dutch  or  EngUiii  merdiaQt  ship  at  a  Datdi 
or  Eagliih  merchant  ship  in  tha  Meditarranoan 
k^Uk  Algerioe  man  of  war. 

When  we  were  thus  got  to  lea,  we  kept  on 
H.  K.,  u  if  we  would  go  to  the  Bfanfllai  or  the 
Philippine  hiands,  and  Uiii  we  did  that  we  ntght 
not  faJl  faito  the  way  of  any  of  the  EurMiean 
mp»i  and  then  we  steered  north  again,  tiU  we 
eane  to  the  latitude  of  22  deg.  20niin.,b7  wUch 
means  we  made  tha  island  of  Fonnosa  directly, 
where  we  came  to  an  anchor,  in  order  to  get 
water  and  fresh  previsions,  which  the  people 
there,  who  are  very  eonrteoos  and  eiril  in  their 
mannerf»  snpplied  as  with  wilUngly,  and  dealt 
very  ftdrly  and  pnaetoally  with  us  in  all  their 
agreements  and  bargahts,  which  is  what  we  did 
not  find  among  other  people ;  and  may  be  owing 
to  the  remains  of  Christianity,  which  was  oooe 
planted  here  by  a  Dutch  missionary  of  ProtesU 
ants,  and  is  a  testimonv  of  what  I  have  often 
observed,  Tis.,  that  the  Christian  religion  always 
dviKzes  the  people,  and  reforms  their  manners, 
where  it  is  received,  whether  it  works  saving 
effects  upon  them  or  not 

FVom  hence  we  sailed  still  north,  keeping  the 
coast  of  Chhia  at  an  equal  distance,  till  we  knew, 
we  were  beyond  all  the  ports  of  China  where 
our  European  shipo  usually  come;  but  behig 
resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  fall  into  any  of  their 
hands,  especially  in  this  country,  where,  as  our 
circumstances  were,  we  could  not  (all  of  being 
entirely  hiined;  nay,  so  great  was  my  fear  in 
particular,  u  to  my  being  taken  by  them,  that  I 
believe  firmlv  I  would  much  rather  have  chosen 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Being  now  come  to  the  latitude  of  d6  degrees, 
we  resdved  to  put  into  the  first  trading  port  we 
should  come  at  s  and  standing  in  for  the  shore, 
a  boat  came  off  two  leagues  to  us,  with  an  old 
Portuguese  pilot  on  botfd,  who,  knowing  us  to 
be  an  European  ship,  came  to  offer  his  service, 
which,  indeed,  we  were  very  glad  of,  and  took 
hhn  on  board ;  upon  which,  trithout  asking  us 
whither  we  would  go,  he  dismissed  the  boat  he 
came  in,  and  sent  it  back. 

I  thought  it  was  now  so  much  in  onr  choice 
to  make  the  old  man  carry  us  whither  we  would, 
that  I  began  to  talk  with  him  about  carrying 
ns  to  the  Onff  of  Nanquin,  which  is  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  coast  of  CMna.  The  old 
man  said  he  knew  the  Gulf  of  Nanquin  very  well ; 
but,  smiling,  asked  us  what  we  would  do  there  ? 

I  told  him  we  would  sell  onr  cargo,  and  pur* 
chase  China  wares,  calicoes,  raw  s&ks,  tea* 
wrought  silks,  &c. ;  and  so  would  return  by  the 
same  course  we  came.  He  told  us  our  best  port 
had  been  to  have  put  in  at  Macao,  where  we 
could  not  fail  of  a  market  for  onr  opium  to  our 
satisfaction,  and  might,  for  our  money,  have 
purchased  all  sorts  S[  China  foods,  as  cheap  as 
we  could  at  Nanquin. 

Not  being  able  to  put  the  old  man  out  of  his 
talk,  of  which  he  was  very  opinionated  or  oon* 
eeited,  I  told  him  we  were  gentlemen  as  well  as 
merchants,  aod  that  we  had  a  mind  to  go  and 
see  the  great  city  of  Pekin,  and  the  iamous 
court  of  the  monarch  of  China.  **  Why,  then,'* 
says  the  old  man,  "^yon  should  go  to  Ningpo, 
where,  by  the  river  that  runs  into  the  sea  there, 
you  may  go  up  within  five  leagues  of  the  great 


caaaL  This  oaaal  ia  a  i 
which  goes  throu«h  tha  haairt  af  al  that  vsst 
empire  of  Chin%  craMSS  att  tha  liven^  pensi 
some  considerable  hills  by  the  help  of  ihilia 
and  gates,  and  caes  up  10  the  aHj  if  WUs,  bdeg 
in  length  near  270  leafaas," 

**  Wdl,"  said  I. "  8Ji^  r^tigiess,bat  ttst 
is  not  onr  bnsiaees  now;  tha  graal  qnestisn  ii, 
if  you  can  carry  ne  np  ta  tha  eity  ef  MsnqpiiB, 
from  whenoe  we  can  tiaral  ta  Pekin  alterwaipds?* 
Yes,  he  said,  he  contd  da  ta  very  sretti  and  thsrs 
was  a  great  Dutch  ship  fSM  an  that  way  jut 
before.  Tbia  gave  me  attttKaiheeki  aDateh 
ship  was  now  our  tsfvor,  and  wa  had  mash  n- 
ther  have  met  tha  daviU  at  laut  If  ha  had  ait 


ooaM  hi  too  frigfatfid  a  figwra.  We  depsafod 
upon  it,  that  a  Dutch  ship  voold  ha  ear  dsstrso- 
tion,  for  we  were  in  an  oonditien  to  Ight  thssi; 
all  the  ships  they  trade  with  ta  thaaa  parts  bsi^ 
of  great  burden,  and  of  maah  greater  fores  thn 


The  old  man  found  mo  a  Uttit  eenfossi  md 
under  some  concern,  when  ha  named  a  Detch 
ship ;  and  said  to  me,  **  Sfar,  vo«  need  he  aadcr 
no  apprehension  of  the  Dntoh,  I  aoppess  thty 
are  not  now  at  war  with  yaur  natiea."— "  Ik' 
said  I,*' that's  true}  but  I  knaw  net  what  Kbcr. 
ties  men  may  take  when  they  are  out  ef  tke 
reach  of  the  laws  of  their  awn  eoiwtry.*«-**  WIij,' 
said  he,  *'you  are  na  pirates;  what  need  70s 
fear?  They  will  not  meddla  with  psasesUs 
merchants,  sure.** 

tf  I  had  any  blood  ia  my  hody  that  did  ast  fly 
up  iato  my  fooe  at  that  word.  It  waa  Undeied  bjr 
aoose  stop  in  tha  vessels  appointed  by  aatore  to 
circulate  it,  for  it  put  me  tato  the  grsatsst  dis- 
order and eonfoslan  isaaginahlai  nor  wm  it pn* 
sible  for  me  to  conceal  it  ao  but  that  the  old  nm 
easily  perceived  it. 

•*  Sir,"  saidhe,«*Iftadyoiiaiaia  some  dh- 
order  in  yoor  thoughts  at  mv  taUti  m  be 
pleased  to  go  which  way  yon  nink  fil^  sad  de* 
pend  upon  it  TU  do  yon  idl  tbaearviM  I  csa."- 
*<  Why,  seignior,*'  s^d  I,  'Mt  is  tme  I  am  a  fitUe 
unsettled  m  my  reeolaticn  at  Ode  tfane  wlntiMr 
to  go  in  partionlar,  and  I  nm  somethiag  mm 
so  for  what  yon  said  about  pbatee.  Ihepethsn 
are  no  pirates  in  these  seas ;  we  are  bat  Is  m 
ill  condition  to  meet  with  tham;  for  yon  astvt 
have  but  a  small  foroe,  end  hot  very  «ssUy 
manned." 

«<  O,  sir,"  said  ha,  *«  da  nat  be  eenesned;  1 
do  not  know  that  there  have  bean  aay  piraiei  h 
these  seM  these  fifteen  years,  exaent  oae,  wM 
w«i  seen,  as  I  hear,  hi  ttw  Bay  af  Skmi  eboot  s 
month  since;  but  yon  osay  be  amarad  ibe  a 
gone  to  the  aouthward  i  aor  was  she  a  lUp  « 
any  great  force,  or  fit  for  the  waik ;  she  wsi  lat 
built  for  a  privateer,  bnt  waa  ran  aMy  with  byt 
reprobate  crew  that  were  on  board,  after  the 
captain  and  some  of  his  men  had  beea  nerdered 
by  the  Maiaooans  at  or  near  the  isbad  flf  aaa^ 
tra." 

«  What  r,  said  I,  seeming  to  knew  netkinf  of 
tha  matter;  *<  did  they  murder  te  eaptsia  r.- 
'•  No,"  said  he,  **  I  da  not  nnderstaad  they  w»* 
deiad  hhn ;  but«  as  they  afterwards  raa  sny 
with  the  ship,  it  Is  generally  believed  they  ^ 
trayed  him  into  the  hands  af  the  Malaooam^ 
did  murder  hhn  $  and  perheps  they  prscmsc 
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them  to  do  it.-—-  Why  the«,*  Mod  I,  "  they; 
deserved  death  as  much  ai  if  they  had  done  it ' 
tfaemaelvefl."— «*  Nay,"  taid  the  old  man,  *'  they 
do  deserre  it ;  and  they  will  certainly  have  it  if 
they  light  vpoa  any  En^sh  or  Dutch  ship ;  for 
they  have  all  agreed  together,  that  if  they  meet 
that  rogve  they  will  give  Urn  no  quarter."  ' 

*<  Bnt,'*  taid  i  to  mm,  **  yon  say  the  pirate  h[ 
gone  out  of  these  seas ;  how  can  they  meet  with 
him  then  r^**  Why,  that  is  true,"  said  he, 
**  they  do  say  so ;  but  he  was,  as  I  tell  you.  In 
the  Bay  of  Siam,  in  the  river  Cambodia,  and  was 
discovered  there  by  some  Dut<^men,  who  belong- 
ed to  the  ship,  and  who  were  left  on  shore  when 
they  ran  away  with  her ;  and  some  English  and 
Dutch  traders  being  In  the  river,  they  were  within 
a  little  of  takmg  him.  Nay,'*  said  he,  **  if  the 
foremost  boats  had  been  well  seconded  by  the 
rest,  they  had  certainly  taken  him ;  but  he,  find- 
ing oaly  two  boats  within  reach  of  him,  tacked 
about,  and  fired  at  these  two,  and  disabled  them 
before  the  others  came  up,  and  then  standing  off 
to  sea,  the  other*  were  not  able  to  follow  him, 
and  so  he  got  away.  But  they  have  all  so  exact 
a  description  of  the  ship,  that  they  will  be  sure 
to  know  him,  and  wherever  they  find  him,  they 
have  vowed  to  give  no  quarter  to  either  the  cap- 
tain or  the  seamen,  but  to  hang  them  all  up  at 
the  yard-arm." 

••  What  r  said  I,  "  will  they  execute  them, 
right  or  wrong — ^hang  them  first  and  judge  them 
afterwards?"  —  *'  O,  sir,"  said  the  old  pflot, 
**  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  formal  business  of 
it  with  such  rogues  as  those ;  let  them  tie  them 
back  to  back,  and  set  them  a-divlng ;  it  is  no 
more  than  they  rightly  deserve.** 

1  knew  I  had  my  old  man  fast  aboard,  and  that 
he  eottld  do  me  no  harm,  so  I  turned  short  upon 
him.  *<  Well,  seignior,"  said  I,  •*  and  this  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  would  have  you  carry  us  to 
Nanq[uin,  and  not  put  back  to  Macao^  or  to  any 
other  part  of  the  country  where  the  English  or 
Dutch  ships  came ;  for  be  it  known  to  you,  seig- 
nior, those  captains  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
ships  are  a  pansel  of  rash,  proud,  Insolent  fellows, 
that  neither  know  what  belongs  to  justice,  or 
how  to  behave  themselves,  as  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature  direct ;  but,  being  proud  of  their 
oflSees,  and  not  understanding  their  power,  they 
wooid  act  the  murderers  to  punish  robbers; 
woold  take  upon  them  to  insult  men  falsely 
aoeosed,  and  determine  them  guilty  without  due 
inqofary ;  and  perhaps  I  may  live  to  caD  some  of 
them  to  an  account  for  it,  where  they  may  be 
taught  how  justice  is  to  be  executed,  and  thatno 
man  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal  till  some 
evidence  may  be  had  of  the  crime,  and  that  he  is 
the  man."  j 

With  this  I  told  him  that  this  was  the  very  I 
ship  they  had  attacked ;  and  gave  him  a  full  j 
account  of  the  skirmish  we  had  with  their  boats, 
and  how  foolishly  and  coward-like  they  had  be-  < 
haved.  I  told  him  all  the  story  of  our  buying 
the  ship,  and  how  the  Dutchmen  served  us.  I 
told  him  the  reasons  I  had  to  believe  that  this 
story  of  killing  the  master  by  the  Malaccans  was 
not  true,  as  also  the  running  away  with  the  ship ; 
but  that  it  was  all  a  fiction  of  their  own  to  suggest 
Aat  the  men  were  turned  pirates ;  and  they  ought 
to  have  been  sure  it  was  so  Before  they  ventived 


to  attack  us  by  surprise,  and  oblige  na  to  resist 
them ;  adding,  that  thev  would  have  the  bk>od 
of  those  men  who  were  killed  there,  in  oar  just 
defence,  to  answer  for. 

The  old  man  was  amased  at  this  relation,  and 
tokl  us  we  were  very  much  in  the  right  to  go 
away  to  the  north ;  and  said,  if  he  might  advise 
us,  It  should  be  to  sell  the  ship  hi  CMna,  which 
we  might  very  well  do,  and  buy  or  buUd  another 
hi  the  country ;  "  and,"  said  he,  *'  though  yon 
will  not  get  so  good  a  ship,  yet  you  may  get  one 
able  enough  to  carry  yon  and  all  your  gooos  back 
again  to  Bengal,  or  anywhere  else.'* 

I  told  him  I  would  take  his  advice  when  I 
came  to  any  port  where  1  oould  find  a  ship  for 
my  turn,  or  get  any  customer  to  boy  this*  He 
replied,  I  should  meet  with  customer*  enough  for 
the  ship  at  Nanquin,  and  that  a  Chinese  junk 
would  serve  me  very*  well  to  go  back  again ;  swi 
that  he  would  procure  me  people  both  to  buy 
one  and  sell  the  other. 

"  Well,  but,  seignior,'*  says  I»  '«aa  you  wkr 
they  know  the  ship  so  well,  1  may,  perhaps,  if  I 
follow  your  measures,  be  instrumental  to  bring 
some  honest,  innocent  men  faito  a  terrible  broil, 
and,  perhaps,  be  murdered  in  cold  Uood ;  for, 
wherever  they  find  the  ship,  they  will  prove 
the  guilt  upon  the  men,  by  proving  this  was  the 
ship,  and  so  innocent  men  may  probablv  be  over- 
powered and  murdered.**—*'  Why,"  said  the  okl 
man,  "  1*11  find  out  a  way  to  prevent  that  also ; 
for  as  I  know  all  those  commanders  you  speak  of 
very  well,  and  shall  see  them  all  as  they  pass  by, 
1  will  be  sure  to  set  them  to  rights  in  the  things 
and  let  them  know  that  they  had  been  so  mudi 
in  the  wrong ;  that  though  the  people  who  were 
on  board  at  first  might  run  away  with  the  ship, 
yot  it  was  not  true  that  they  had  turned  pirates ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  those  were  not  the  men 
that  first  went  off  with  the  ship,  but  Innocently 
bought  her  for  their  trade ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
they  will  so  for  believe  mc,  as,  at  least,  to  act 
more  cautiously  for  the  time  to  come.*—"  Well," 
said  I,  *'  and  will  you  deliver  one  message  to 
them  from  me?"—**  Yes,  I  will,*'  says  he,  «« if 
you  will  give  it  under  your  hand,  in  writing,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  prove  it  came  from  you,  and 
not  out  of  my  own  head.**  I  answered  that  I 
would  readily  give  it  him  under  my  hand.  So  I 
took  a  pen  and  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  at 
large  the  story  of  assaulting  me  with  the  long- 
boats, &c.,  the  pretended  reason  of  it,  and  the 
unjust  cruel  design  of  it,  and  concluded  to  the 
commanders,  that  they  had  done  what  tl  ey  not 
only  should  have  been  ashamed  of,  but  also,  that 
iftever  they  came  to  England,  and  I  lived  to  see 
them  there,  they  should  all  pay  dearly  for  it,  if 
the  laws  of  my  country  were  not  grown  out  of 
use  before  I  arrived  there. 

My  old  pilot  read  this  over  and  over  again,  and 
asked  me  several  times  if  I  would  stand  to  it.  I 
answered,  I  would  stand  to  it  as  long  as  I  had 
anything  left  in  the  world ;  being  sensible  that  I 
should,  one  time  or  other,  find  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  home  to  them.  But  we  had  no  occasion 
ever  to  let  the  pilot  carry  this  letter ;  for  he  never 
went  back  again.  While  those  things  were  past- 
ing between  us,  by  way  of  diseourte,  we  went 
forward  directly  for  Nanquin,  and,  fai  aboot 
thirteen  days*  sail,  came  to  an  anchor  at  Hm 
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•oath,  west  point  of  the  great  gulph  of  Nanquin  i 
where,  bjr  the  way,  I  came  by  accident  to  under 
ttand  that  the  two  Dutch  shipa  were  gone  that 
length  before  me,  and  that  I  should  certainly  fall 
into  their  hands.  I  consulted  my  partner  again 
in  this  exigency,  and  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  I  was,  and  would  very  gladly  have  been  safe 
on  shore  almost  anywhere.  However,  I  was  not 
In  such  perplexity  neither,  but  I  asked  the  old 
pilot  if  there  was  no  creek,  or  harbour,  which  I 
might  put  into,  and  pursue  my  business  with  the 
Chinese  privatelv,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  the 
enemy?  He  told  me,  if  I  would  sail  to  the 
southward  about  two>and-ibrty  leagues,  there 
was  a  little  port  called  Quinchang,  where  the 
fathers  of  the  mission  nsnally  landed  from  Macao, 
on  their  progress  to  teach  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  Chinese,  and  where  no  European  ships  ever 
pot  In  ;  and,  if  I  thought  proper  to  put  in  there, 
I  might  consider  what  fiirther  course  to  take 
when  I  was  on  shore.  He  confessed,  he  said,  it 
was  not  a  place  for  merchants,  except  that  at 
some  certain  times  they  had  a  kind  of  a  fair 
there,  when  the  merchants  from  Japan  came 
over  thither  to  buy  the  Chinese  merchandlxes. 

We  all  agreed  to  go  back  to  this  place :  the 
name  of  the  port,  as  he  called  it,  I  may  perhaps 
spell  wrong,  for  I  do  not  particularly  remember 
it,  having  lost  this,  together  with  the  names 
of  many  other  places  set  down  in  a  little  pocket 
book,  which  was  spoiled  by  the  water,  on  an 
accident  which  I  shall  relate  in  its  order ;  but 
this  I  remember,  that  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
merchants  we  correspond  with  call  it  by  a  differx 
ent  name  from  that  which  our  Portuguese  pilot 
gave  it,  and  pronounced  it  as  above,  Quinchang. 

As  we  were  unanlmonsin  our  resolutions  to  go 
to  this  place,  we  weighed  the  next  day,  having 
only  gone  twice  on  shore,  where  we  were  to  get 
tn%h  water ;  on  both  which  occasions  the  people 
of  the  country  were  very  civil  to  us,  and  brought 
OS  abundance  of  things  to  sell  to  us  s  I  mean  of  pro- 
visions, plants,  roots,  tea,  rioe,  and  some  fowls ; 
but  nothing  without  money. 

We  came  to  the  other  port  (the  wind  being 
contrary)  not  till  five  days ;  but  It  was  very  much 
to  our  satisfaction,  and  I  was  joyful,  and,  I  may 
say,  thankful,  when  I  set  my  foot  safe  on  shore; 
resolving,  and  my  partner  too,  that  if  it  was 
possible  to  dispose  of  ourselves  and  effects  any 
other  way,  though  not  every  way  to  our  satis- 
faction, we  would  never  set  one  foot  on  board 
that  unhappy  vessel  again :  and  indeed,  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  that  ever  I  had  any  experience  of,  nothii\^ 
makes  mankind  so  completelv  miserable  as  that 
of  being  in  constant  fear.  Well  does  the  Scrip, 
tare  say.  **  The  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare  ;'*  it  is 
a  life  of  death,  and  the  mind  is  so  entirely  sup- 
pressed by  it,  that  it  is  capable  of  no  relief;  the 
animal  spirits  sink,  and  all  the  vigour  of  nature, 
which  usually  supports  men  under  other  afflic- 
tions, and  is  present  to  them  in  the  greatest  exi- 
gencies, fails  them  here. 

Nor  did  it  hx\  of  its  psual  operations  upon  the 
fimcjr,  by  heightening  every  danger;  repre- 
senting the  English  and  Dutch  captains  to  be 
men  incapable  of  hearing  reason,  or  distinguishing 
between  honest  men  and  rogues,  or  between  a 


story  calculated 'for  oar  own  tun,  made  out  of 
nothing,  on  purpose  to  deceive,  and  a  true  ge- 
nuine  account  of  our  wholo  voyage,  progren, 
and  dpsign ;  for  we  might  many  ways  have  cob- 
vinced  any  reasonable  creature  that  we  were  not 
pirates ;  the  goods  we  had  on  board,  the  coune  we 
steered,  our  frankly  showing  ourselves,  and  enter, 
ing  into  such  and  such  ports ;  even  our  very  mao- 
ncr,  the  force  we  had,  the  number  of  men,  the 
few  arms,  little  ammunition,  and  short  provitioos ; 
all  these  would  have  served  to  convince  sny 
man  that  we  were  no  pirates.  The  opium  ud 
other  goods  we  had  on  board  would  msike  it  a{^ 
pear  the  ship  had  been  at  Bengal ;  the  Dutch- 
men,  who,  it  was  said,  had  the  names  of  all  the 
men  that  were  in  the  ship,  might  easily  see  tbst 
we  were  a  mixture  oi  English,  Portuguese,  sod 
Indians,  and  but  two  Dutchmen  on  board. 
These,  and  many  other  particalar  dreumstsncei, 
might  have  made  It  evident  to  the  understandlog 
oi  any  commander,  whoso  hands  we  might  (all 
into,  that  we  were  no  pirates. 

But  fear,  that  blind  useless  paaskw,  worked 
another  way,  and  threw  us  into  the  vapoon ;  it 
bewildered  oar  nnderstandings,  and  set  the  ima^ 
gination  at  work,  to  form  a  thousand  terrihie 
things,  that  perhaps  might  never  happen.  We 
first  supposed,  as  indeed  everybody  had  related 
to  us,  that  the  seamen  on  board  the  Engliih 
and  Dutch  ships,  but  especially  the  Dutch, 
were  so  enraged  at  the  name  of  a  pirate,  and  ei* 
pecially  at  our  beating  off  their  boats  and 
escaping,  that  they  would  not  give  themtelrcs 
leave  to  Inquire  whether  we  were  pirates  or  oo, 
but  would  execute  us  off-hand,  as  we  call  ii, 
without  giving  us  any  room  for  a  defence.  We 
reflected  that  there  was  really  so  much  appareot 
evidence  before  them,  that  they  would  icsrce 
inquire  after  any  more ;  as,  first,  that  the  ship  wai 
certainly  the  same,  and  that  some  of  the  lea- 
men  among  them  knew  her,  and  had  been  oa 
board  her ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  we  had 
intelligence  at  the  river  Cambodia,  that  they  were 
coming  down  to  examhie  us,  we  fought  their 
boats  and  fled ;  so  that  we  made  no  donbt  but 
they  were  as  fully  satisfied  of  our  being  nlrates 
as  we  were  satisfied  of  the  contrary ;  and  i  often 
said,  I  knew  not  but  I  should  have  been  apt  to 
have  taken  the  little  cireumatances  for  evidence, 
if  the  tables  were  turned,  and  my  caae  was 
theirs ;  and  have  made  no  scruple  of  cuttio;  all 
the  crew  to  pieces,  without  believing,  or  per- 
haps considering,  what  they  might  have  to  offer 
in  their  defence. 

But  let  that  be  how  it  will,  those  were  our  ap- 
prehensions; and  both  my  partner  and  I,  to^ 
scarce  slept  a  night  without  dreaming  of  balten 
and  rard-arms,  that  is  to  say,  gibbets ;  of  fight- 
ing, and  being  taken ;  of  killing,  and  being 
kiUed ;  and  one  night  1  was  in  such  a  fury  in  my 
dream,  fancying  the  Dutchman  had  boarded  us, 
and  1  was  knocking  one  of  their  seamen  down, 
that  I  struck  my  double  fist  against  the  side  tf 
the  cabin  I  lay  in,  with  such  a  force  as  wounded 
my  hand  most  grievously,  broke  my  knuckw, 
and  cut  and  bruised  the  flesh,  so  that  it  not  only 
waked  me  out  of  my  sleep,  but  I  was  once 
afraid  I  should  have  lost  two  of  my  fingers. 

Another  apprehension  I  had  was  of  the  crael 
usage  we  should  nficet  with  from  them,  if  we 
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fell  into  their  nands :  then  the  story  of  Amboyna 
came  into  my  head,  and  how  the  Dutch  might, 
perhapfl,  torture  us,  as  they  did  our  countrymen 
there ;  and  make  some  of  our  men,  by  extremity 
of  torture,  confess  those  crimes  they  never  were 
guilty  of;  own  themselves  and  all  of  us  to  be 
pirates,  and  so  they  would  put  us  to  death  with 
a  formal  appearance  of  justice;  and  that  they 
might  be  tempted  to  do  this  for  the  gain  of  our 
ship  and  cargo,  which  was  worth  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds,  put  all  together. 

These  things  tormented  me,  and  my  partner 
too,  night  and  day ;  nor  did  we  consider  that  the 
cilptains  of  shipa  have  no  authority  to  act  thus ; 
and  if  we  had  surrendered  prisoners  to  them  they 
could  not  answer  the  destroying  us  or  torturing 
us,  but  would  be  accountable  for  it  when  they 
came  into  their  own  country.  This,  I  say,  gave 
me  no  satisfaction,  for,  if  they  will  act  thus  with 
us,  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  us  that  they 
would  be  called  to  an  account  for  at ;  or  if  we  were 
first  to  be  murdered,  what  satisfaction  would  It 
be  to  us  to  have  them  punished  when  they  came 
home? 

I  cannot  refrain  taking  notice  here  what  re- 
flectiona  1  now  had  upon  the  past  variety  of  my 
particular  circumstances ;  how  hard  I  thought  it 
was  that  I,  who  had  spent  forty  years  in  a  life 
of  continued  difficulties,  and  was  at  last  come,  as 
it  were,  at  the  port  or  haven  which  all  men  drive 
at,  viz.  to  have  rest  and  plenty,  should  be  a 
volunteer  in  new  sorrows  by  my  own  unhappy 
choice;  and  that  I,  who  had  escaped  so  many 
dangers  in  my  youth,  should  now  come  to  be 
hanged  in  my  old  age,  and  in  so  remote  a  place, 
for  a  crime  1  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to,  much 
less  guilty  of,  and  in  a  place  and  circumstance, 
where  innocence  was  not  like  to  be  any  protection 
at  all  to  me. 

After  these  thoughts,  something  of  religion 
would  come  in ;  and  I  would  be  considering  that 
this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  disposition  of  immediate 
Providence,  and  1  ought  to  look  upon  it,  and 
submit  to  it,  as  such ;  that  although  1  was  m« 
nocent  as  to  men,  1  was  for  from  being  innocent 
as  to  my  Maker ;  and  1  ought  to  look  in  and 
examine  what  other  crimes  in  my  life  were  most 
obvious  to  me,  and  for  which  Providence  might 
justly  inflict  this  punishment  as  a  retribution; 
and  that  I  ought  to  submit  to  this,  just  as  I  would 
to  a  shipwreck,  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  have 
brought  such  a  disaster  upon  me. 

In  its  turn,  natural  courage  would  sometimes 
take  its  place ;  and  then  I  would  be  talking  my. 
self  up  to  vigorous  resolution,  that  I  would  not 
be  taken  to  be  barbarously  used  by  a  parcel  of 
merciless  wretches  in  cold  blood;  that  it  was 
mncb  better  to  have  follen  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  who  were  men*  eaters,  and  who,  I  was 
sare^  would  feast  upon  me  when  they  had  taken 
roe,  than  by  those  who  would,  perhaps,  glut  their 
rage  npon  me  by  inhuman  tortures  and  barbari- 
ties; tnat,  in  the  case  of  the  savages,  I  always 
resolved  to  die  fighting,  to  the  last  gasp;  and 
why  should  I  not  do  so  now,  seeing  it  was  much 
oBore  dreadful  to  me  at  least  to  think  of  failing 
into  these  men's  hands,  than  ever  it  was  to  think 
of  being  eaten  by  men :  for  the  savages,  give 
then  their  due,  would  not  eat  a  man  till  he  was 
dead,  and  killed  him  first  as  we  do  a  buUock ; 


but  that  these  men  had  many  arts  beyond  the 
cruelty  of  death.  IVhenever  these  thoughts  pre« 
vailed  I  was  sure  to  put  myself  into  a  kind  of 
fever  with  the  agitations  of  a  supposed  fight;  my 
blood  would  boil  and  my  eyes  sparkle  as  if  1  was 
engaged,  and  I  alwa^jrs  resolved  that  I  would 
take  no  quarter  at  their  bands ;  but  even  at  last, 
if  I  oould  resist  no  longer,  I  would  blow  up  the 
ship  and  all  that  was  in  her,  and  leave  them  but 
little  booty  to  boast  of. 

But  by  how  much  the  greater  weight  the 
anxieties  and  perplexities  of  those  things  were  to 
our  thoughts  while  we  were  at  sea,  by  so  much 
the  greater  was  our  satisftiction  when  we  saw 
ourselves  on  shore ;  and  my  partner  told  me  he 
dreamed  that  he  had  a  very  heavy  load  upon  his 
back,  which  he  was  to  carry  up  a  hill,  and  found 
that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  long  under  it, 
but  the  Portuguese  pilot  came  and  took  it  off 
his  back,  and  the  hill  disappeared,  the  ground 
before  him  showing  all  smooth  and  plain.  And 
truly  it  was  so,  we  were  all  like  men  who  had  a 
load  taken  oflT  their  backs. 

For  my  part,  I  had  a  weight  taken  off  from 
my  heort,  that  I  was  not  able  any  longer  to 
bear,  and,  as  I  said  above,  we  resolved  to  go  no 
more  to  sea  in  that  ship.  When  we  came  on 
shore,  the  old  pilot,  who  was  now  our  friend, 
got  us  a  lodging,  and  a  warehouse  for  our  ^oods, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  much  the  same ;  it  was 
a  little  house  or  hut,  with  a  large  house  join- 
ing to  it,  all  built  with  caoes,  and  palisaded 
round  with  large  «anes,  to  keep  out  pilfering 
thieves,  of  which,  it  seems,  there  were  not  a 
few  in  the  country.  However,  the  magistrates 
allowed  us  all  a  little  guard,  and  we  had  a  sol- 
dier with  a  kind  of  halbert,  or  half  i^ke,  who 
stood  sentinel  at  our  door,  to  whom  we  allowed 
a  pint  of  rice,  and  a  little  piece  of  money,  about 
the  value  of  three-pence  per  day,  so  that  our 
goods  were  kept  very  safe. 

The  fair  or  mart  usually  kept  in  this  place  had 
been  over  some  time  i  however,  we  found  that 
there  were  three  or  four  junks  in  the  river,  and 
two  Japanners,  I  mean  ships  from*  Japan,  with 
goods  which  they  had  bought  in  China,  and  were 
not  gone  away,  having  Japanese  merchants  on 
shore. 

The  first  thinff  our  old  Portuguese  pilot  did 
for  us  was,  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  three 
missionary  Romish  priests  who  were  in  the 
town,  and  who  had  been  there  some  time  eon* 
verting  the  people  to  Christianity;  but  we 
thought  they  had  made  but  poor  work  of  it,  and 
made  them  but  sorry  Christians  when  they  had 
done  However,  that  was  not  our  business. 
One  of  these  was  a  Frenchman,  whom  they  called 
Father  Simon  ;  he  was  a  jolly  well-conditioned 
man,  very  free  in  his  conversation,  not  seeming  so 
serious  and  grave  as  the  other  two  did,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Portuguese,  and  the  other  a  Genoese, 
bnt  Father  Simon  was  oourteous,  easy  in  his 
manner,  and  very  agreeable  compaiiy ;  the  other 
two  were  more  reserved,  seemed  rigid  and 
austere,  and  applied  seriously  to  the  work  they 
came  about,  vis.,  to  talk  with  and  iosingato 
themselves  among  the  inhabitants  wherever  thcv 
bad  an  opportunity.  We  often  eat  and  drank 
with  these  men,  and  though  I  must  confess  the 
conversion,  as  they  call  It,  of  the  Chinese  to 
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ChrUUanitj  is  bo  far  from  the  true  conversion 
required  to  bring  heathen  people  to  the  faith  of 
Chrift,  that  it  seems  to  amount  to  h'ttle  more 
than  letting  them  know  the  name  of  Chritt,  say 
some  prayers  to  the  Virvin  Mary  and  her  Son  in 
a  tongue  which  they  understand  not,  and  to  cross 
themselves,  and  the  like ;  yet  it  must  be  con. 
fessed  that  these  religious  persons,  whom  we  call 
missionaries,  have  a  orm  belief  that  these  people 
should  be  savedj  and  that  they  are  the  instru- 
ments of  it ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  undergo 
not  only  the  fatigue  ot  the  voyage  and  hazai^s 
of  living  in  such  places,  but  oftentimes  death 
itself^  wtth  the  most  violent  tortures,  for  the  sake 
of  this  work,  and  it  would  be  a  great  want  of 
charity  in  us,  whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of 
the  work  itself  and  the  manner  of  their  doing  it, 
if  we  should  not  have  a  good  opinion  of  their 
seal,  who  undertake  it  with  so  many  hazards, 
and  who  have  no  prospect  of  the  least  temporal 
advant^pe  to  themselves. 

But  to  return  to  my  story :  this  French  priest. 
Father  Simon,  was  appointed,  it  seems,  by  order 
of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  to  go  up  to  Pekin, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  and 
waited  only  for  another  priest,  who  was  ordered 
to  come  to  him  from  Macao,  to  go  along  with 
him ;  and  we  scarce  ever  met  together  Init  he 
was  inviting  me  to  go  that  journey  with  him, 
telling  me  how  he  would  show  me  all  the  glorious 
things  of  that  mighty  empire,  and  among  the 
rest,  the  greatest  citv  in  the  world — **  A  city,*' 
said  he,  '*  that  your  London  and  our  Paris  put 
together  cannot  equal.**  This  was  the  city  of 
Pekin,  which,  I  confess,  is  very  great,  and  in- 
finitely full  of  people ;  but,  as  I  looked  on  those 
things  with  different  eyes  from  other  men,  so  I 
shall  give  my  opinion  of  them  in  few  words  when 
I  come,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  them. 

But  first  I  come  to  my  friar  or  missionary ; 
dining  with  him  one  day,  and  being  very  merry 
together,  I  showed  some  little  inclination  to  go 
with  him,  and  he  pressed  me  and  my  partner 
very  hard,  and  with  a  great  many  persuasions,  to 
consent  **  Why,  Father  Simon,"  says  my  part- 
ner, '*why  should  you  desire  our  company  so 
much?  You  know  we  are  heretics,  and  you 
do  not  love  us,  nor  can  keep  us  company  with 
any  pleasure." — "  Oh  P  soys  he,  "you  may,* 
perhaps,  be  good  Catholics  in  time ;  my  business 
here  is  to  convert  heathens,  and  who  knows  but 
1  may  convert  you  too  ?••—•«  Very  well,  fether,** 
said  I,  **  so  you  will  preach  to  us  all  the  way.**— 
•*  I  won't  be  troublesome  to  vou,"  said  he,  •*  our 
religion  does  not  divest  us  of  good  manners ;  be- 
sides,** said  he,  "we  are  all  here  like  country- 
men ;  and  so  we  are,  compared  to  the  place  we 
are  in ;  and  if  von  are  Hogonots  and  I  a  Ca- 
tholic, we  may  be  all  Christians  at  last ;  at  least,** 
said  he,  "  we  are  all  gentlemen,  and  we  may  con- 
verse so,  without  being  uneasy  to  one  another.'* 
I  liked  that  part  of  hU  discourse  very  well,  and 
it  began  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  priest  that  I 
had  left  in  the  Brazits ;  but  this  Father  Simon 
did  not  come  up  to  bis  diaracter  by  a  great  deal, 
Ibr  though  Father  Simon  had  no  appearance 
of  acrinnnd  levitv  in  him  neither,  yet  he  had 
not  that  fuTtd  or  Christian  seal,  strict  piety, 
and  sincere  affection  to  religion,  that  my  other 


good  ecclesiastic  had,  of  whom  I  have  ssid  so 
much. 

But  to  leave  him  a  little,  tliongh  he  never  left 
us,  nor  soliciting  us  to  go  with  him,  but  we  had 
something  else  before  us  at  that  time ;  for  wc 
had,  all  this  while,  our  ship  and  our  merchan- 
dise to  dispose  of;  and  we  began  to  be  very 
doubtful  what  we  should  do^  for  we  were  now  in  a 
place  of  very  little  business ;  and  once  I  was  about 
to  venture  to  sail  for  the  river  of  Kilam  and  the  dty 
of  Nanquin ;  but  Providence  seemed  now  more 
visibly,  as  I  thought,  than  ever,  to  concern  itself 
in  our  affairs,  and  I  was  encouraged  from  this 
very  time  to  think  I  should,  one  way  or  other, 
get  out  of  this  entangled  circumstance,  and  be 
brought  home  to  my  own  country  again,  though 
I  had  not  the  least  view  of  the  manner;  and 
when  I  began  sometimes  to  think  of  it,  coold  not 
imagine  by  what  method  it  was  to  be  doae. 
Providence,  I  say,  began  here  to  dear  up  our 
way  a  little ;  and  the  first  thing  that  offered  was, 
that  our  old  Portuguese  pilot  brought  a  Japan 
merchant  to  us,  who  began  to  inquue  whatgMdi 
we  had ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  he  bought  ail  ovr 
opium,  and  gave  us  a  very  good  price  for  it,  pay- 
ing us  in  gold  by  weight,  some  in  small  pieces  of 
their  own  coin,  and  some  in  small  wedges  of  about 
ten  or  eleven  ounces  each.  While  we  were  deal- 
ing with  him  for  our  opium,  it  came  into  «y  head  ' 
that  he  might  perhaps  deal  with  us  for  the  ship 
too,  and  I  ordered  the  interpreter  to  propose  it 
to  him.  He  shrunk  up  his  shoulden  at  it  when 
it  was  first  proposed  to  tiim  ;  but,  in  a  few  days 
after,  he  came  to  me  with  one  of  the  missioDsry  , 
priests  for  his  interpreter,  and  told  me  he  had  a 
proposal  to  make  to  me,  and  that  was  this:  he 
had  bought  a  great  quantity  of  goods  of  us  when 
he  had  no  thoughts  (or  proposals  made  to  bin) 
of  buying  the  ship,  and  that,  therefore,  be  bad 
not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  ship;  but  If  1 
would  let  the  same  men  who  were  In  the  ship 
navigate  her,  he  would  hire  the  ship  to  go  to 
Japan,  and  would  send  them  from  thence  to  the 
Philippine  islands  with  another  loading,  which  he 
would  pay  the  freight  of  before  they  went  from 
Japan,  and  that  at  their  return  he  would  bujtbe 
ship.  I  began  to  listen  to  this  proposal,  and  so 
eager  did  my  head  still  run  upon  rambling  that 
I  could  not  but  begin  to  entertain  a  notioa  my- 
self of  going  with  him,  and  so  to  eail  from  the 
Philippine  islands  away  to  the  South  Seas;  and,  | 
aocordingly,  I  asked  the  Japanese  merchant  if 
he  would  not  hire  us  to  the  Philippine  islands, 
and  discharge  us  there.  He  said  no,  he  coold 
not  do  that,  for  then  he  could  not  have  the  re- 
turn of  bis  cargo ;  but  he  would  discharge  us  in 
Japan,  he  said,*  at  the  ship's  return.  Wdl,  stiM  . 
I  was  for  taking  him  at  that  proposal  and  going  i 
myself;  but  my  partner,  wiser  than  myself,  per-  ] 
suaded  me  from  it,  representing  the  dangers  as 
well  of  the  seas  as  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  a 
false,  cruel,  and  treacherous  people,  and  then  of 
the  Spaniards  at  the  Philippines,  more  false, 
more  cruel,  more  treacherous  than  they. 

But,  to  bring  this  long  turn  of  oar  allhirs  to  a 
conclusion,  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to 
consult  with  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  with  the 
men,  and  know  if  they  were  willing  ta  ga  to  Ja^ 
pan;  and  while  I  was  doing Uib the yooag man 
whan,  as  I  said,  my  nepliew  had  left  wUh  me  ai 
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Qompaoion  flior  my  trareb,  eune  to  me  and 
I  me  thit  he  thought  tiiat  ▼ojage  promised 
Tery  bir,  and  thai  there  wat  a  great  prospect  of 
advantage  and  he  woald  be  very  glad  if  I  under- 
took it ;  but  that  if  1  would  not,  and  would  give 
bin  leave,  he  would  go  as  a  merchant,  or  how  I 
^eawd  to  order  him ;  that  if  ever  he  came  to 
England,  and  I  was  there  and  alive,  he  would 
reader  ae  &  foithfol  acoonat  of  his  success,  and 
H  ihcndd  be  as  much  mfaie  as  I  pleased. 


I  wu  KsBy  loath  to  part  with  hhn ;  hot, 
dering  the  prospect  or  advantage,  which  was 
rasfly  coaaideraUe^  and  that  he  was  a  yomg  feU 
lov  M  likely  to  do  well  hi  it  as  anv  I  knew,  Ihi. 
diied  to  let  him  go ;  but  first  I  tud  him  I  wouM 
eoDsnlt  ay  Mrtner,  and  give  him  an  answer  the 
Bsxt  day.  My  partner  and  I  discoursed  about  it, 
ttd  my  partnter  made  a  most  generous  oflbr.  He 
told  me,  **  Yon  know  it  has  been  an  untaidiy 
ship,  and  we  both  resolve  not  to  go  to  sea  hi  it 
again;  if  your  ateward,**  so  he  called  mv  man, 
"will  venture  the  voyage,  fH  leave  my  share  of 
the  vssiel  to  hlm»  and  let  him  make  the  best  of 
it ;  sod  if  we  Hve  to  meet  in  Ensiand,  and  he 
neeu  with  soecess  abroad,  he  shafi  account  Ibr 
one  hslf  of  the  profits  of  the  sfafpl  freight  to  us ; 
tiie  other  diall  be  his  own." 

Ifmy  partner,  who  was  no  way  conoetned  with 
my  yoong  man,  tnade  Um  such  an  dfer,  I  oouM  do 
soles*  than  offer  him  the  same;  and  all  the  ship's 
company  being  willing  to  go  with  him,  we  made 
over  half  the  ship  to  hhn  in  property,  and  took 
s  writing  from  him  obli^ng  him  to  account  for 
tbe  other;  and  away  he  went  to  Japan.  The 
lapaa  merchant  proved  a  very  punctual,  honest 
oun  te  Mm,  protected  him  at  Japan,  and  got  him 
aliccace  to  cosae  on  shore,  which  the  Europeans 
la  gmral  have  not  lately  obtabed,  paid  him  bis 
in^  very  punctually,  sent  him  to  the  Phillp- 
^t,  baded  him  with  Japan  and  Chfaia  wares, 
lad  a  sttpenafgo  of  their  own,  who»  tralBcking 
with  the  Spaniards,  brought  back  European 
goods  Bgahi,  and  a  great  quantity  of  doves  and 
other  spioe;  and  there  he  was  not  only  paid  his 
ireigfat  very  well,  and  at  a  very  good  price,  but, 
bdqg  not  willing  to  sell  the  ship  then,  the  mer* 
cbaat  faraishod  him  with  goods  on  his  own  ac- 
coBBt;  that,  Ibr  some  money  and  some  spices  of 
lus  own,  which  he  brooght  with  him,  he  went 
iMck  to  tbe  Maft"^*«  to  the  Spaniards,  where  he 
wU  Us  catfo  very  weU.  Here,  having  gotten  a 
good  acQiuSntmMe  at  Manilla,  he  got  his  ship 
made  a  Iren  ship,  and  the  Governor  of  Manilla 
hired  him  to  gp  to  Aoapulco  in  America,  on  the 
cosst  of  Mexico,  and  gave  him  a  licence  to  land 
there  and  travel  to  Mexico,  and  to  pass  in  any 
^Maish  ship  to  Europe  with  all  his  men. 

He  made  tbe  voyage  to  Acapulco  very  happily, 
and  theie  he  lold  Us  ship,  and  having  there  also 
ebtafaied  allowance  to  travel  by  land  to  Pbrto 
fieHo,  he  Ibnnd  means,  somehow  or  other,  to  go 
to  Jamaica  with  d\  his  treasure,  and  about  eight 
yean  after  easae  to  England  exceedingly  lich, 
of  which  I  shall  take  nodce  ih  its  place;  hi  the 
meaatime  I  return  to  our  particular  affairs. 

Being  now  to  part  with  the  ship  and  ship's 
eompany,  it  cane  before  us,  of  conrae,  to  consi- 
dw  what  recompense  we  should  give  to  the  two 
mea  that  gave  us  such  thnely  notice  of  the  de- 
sign agafaist  us  in  Hie  river  of  Gambodia.    The 


truth  was,  they  had  done  us  a  considerable  serw 
vice,  and  deserved  well  at  our  hands,  though,  by 
the  way,  they  were  a  couple  of  rogues  too;  for, 
as  they  beUeved  the  story  of  our  being  pirates, 
and  that  we  had  really  nio  away  with  tlm  ship, 
they  came  down  to  us,  not  only  to  betray  the 
design  that  was  Ibrmed  agahist  us,  but  to  so  to 
sea  with  us  as  piratea,  and  one  of  them  oonfesaed 
afterwards  that  notUng  else  but  tlie  hopes  of 
going  a^roguing  brought  hhn  to  do  it.  However, 
the  service  they  did  us  was  not  the  less,  and 
theiefore,  as  I  had  promised  to  be  mtefhl  ta 
them.  I  fint  ordered  the  money  to  be  paid  to 
them,  which  they  said  was  due  to  them  on  board 
their  respective  ships,  that  is  to  say,  the  SngMi- 
man  nineteen  montha'pay,  and  to  the  Dutohman 
seven,  and,  over  and  above  that,  I  gave  each  of 
them  a  small  sum  of  money  ta  gold,  whieh  con- 
tented  them  very  well ;  then  I  asade  the  Sng- 
Hsfaman  gunner  of  the  ahip,  the  gunner  boiag 
now  made  second  mate  and  nnrser;  the  Dutch- 
man I  made  boatswahi ;  so  they  were  both  very 
well  pleased,  and  proved  very  servioeables.  being 
both  able  seamen  and  very  stout  feUowa. 

We  were  now  on  shore  in  China.  If  I  thought 
myself  banished  and  remote  firom  my  own  coun- 
try at  Bengal,  where  I  had  many  wava  to  get 
home  for  my  money,  what  oould  1  tldnk  of  my* 
self  now,  when  I  was  gotten  about  a  thousand 
leagues  farther  df  ih)mbome,  and  peifbotly  des- 
titute of  all  manner  of  prospect  of  return  I 

All  wo  had  for  it  waa  this,  that  in  about  four 
months'  time  there  was  to  be  another  feir  at  that 
place  where  we  were,  and  then  we  might  be  able 
to  purchase  all  sorts  of  tiie  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  withal  miaht  possibly  find  some 
Chniese  junlu  or  vessels  from  Nanquln  that 
would  be  to  be  sold,  and  would  carry  us  and  our 
goods  whither  we  pleased.  This  I  liked  very 
well,  and  resolved  to  wait ;  besides,  as  our  parU- 
cular  persons  were  not  obnoxious,  so  if  any  Eng* 
li4i  or  Dutch  ships  came  thither,  perhaps  we 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  load  our  goods 
and  get  passage  to  some  other  place  in  India 


Upon  these  hopes  we  resolved  to  continue 
here ;  but,  to  divert  ourselves,  we  took  two  or 
three  journeys  into  the  country.  First,  we  went 
tea  days'  journey  to  see  the  citv  of  Nanquhi,  a 
atj  well  worth  seemg  indeed:  they  my  it  bos  a 
miUien  of  people  in  it,  which,  however,  I  do  not 
believe.  It  is  r^ulariy  built,  the  streeU  all  ex- 
actly strait,  and  crom  one  another  in  direct  lines, 
which  ^ves  the  figure  of  it  great  advantage. 

But  when  I  came  to  compare  the  asiserabte 
people  of  these  countries  with  oan^  their  liibrics, 
their  manner  of  living,  their  goveroaBent,  their 
religion,  their  wealth,  and  their  glory  (as  soose 
callHX  ImuBteooiem  Idenotsomochasthnik 
it  worth  naming,  or  worth  my  while  to  write  of, 
or  any  that  shaH  coaae  after  ae  to  road. 

k  is  very  observable  that  we  wonder  at  the 
grandeur,  the  riches,  the  pomp»  the  ceremonies, 
the  government,  the  asaaulactareB,  the  com- 
rneroe,  and  the  conduct  of  these  people;  not  that 
they  are  to  be  wondered  at,  or  indeed  in  the 
least  to  be  regarded ;  bat  beoauoe,  having  first  a 
notkm  of  the  barbarity  af  those  eoantiios,  the 
nd  the  <gaoranoe  that  piavail  there. 
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we  do  not  expect  to  find  any  8uch  things  to 
far  off. 

Otherwise,  what  ore  their  buildings  to  the 
palaces  and  royal  buildings  of  Europe  ?  What 
their  trade  to  the  universal  commerce  of  Eng. 
land,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain  ?  What  their 
cities  to  oars  for  wealth,  strength,  gaiety  of  ap- 
parel, rich  furniture,  and  an  infinite  variety? 
What  are  their  ports,  supplied  wiih  a  few  junks 
and  barks,  to  our  navigation,  our  merchants' 
fleets,  our  large  and  powerful  navies  ?  Our  city 
of  London  .has  more  trade  than  all  their  mighty 
empire.  One  English,  or  Dutch,  or  French  man* 
oi^war,  of  80  guns,  would  light  with  and  destroy 
all  the  shipping  of  China.  But  the  greatness  of 
their  wealth,  their  trade,  the  power  of  their  go- 
vernment, and  the  strength  of  their  armies,  are 
surprising  to  us,  because,  as  I  have  said,  consi> 
derlng  them  as  a  barbarous  nation  of  pagans, 
little  bettor  than  savages,  we  did  not  expect  such 
things  among  them ;  and  this.  Indeed,  is  the  ad- 
vantage with  which  all  their  greatness  and  power 
is  rspresented  to  us;  otherwise  it  is  in  itself 
nothing  at  all ;  for,  as  I  have  said  of  their  ships, 
so  it  may  be  said  of  their  armies  and  troops :  all 
the  forces  of  their  empire,  though  they  were  to 
bring  two  millions  of  men  into  the  field  together, 
would  be  able  to  do  nothing  but  ruin  the  coun« 
try  and  starve  themselves.  If  they  were  to  be- 
siege a  strong  town  in  Flanders,  or  to  fight  a  dis- 
ciplined army,  one  line  of  German  cuirassiers,  or 
of  French  cavalrv,  would  overthrow  all  the  horse 
of  China.  A  million  of  their  foot  could  not  stand 
before  one  embattled  body  of  our  infantry,  posted 
so  as  not  to  be  surrounded,  though  they  were  not 
to  be  one  to  twenty  in  number  *,  nay,  I  do  not 
boast  if  I  saythat  80,000  German  or  English 
foot,  and  10,000  French  horse,  would  fairly  beat 
all  the  forces  of  China.  And  so  of  our  fortified 
towns,  and  of  the  art  of  our  engineers.  In  assault- 
ing and  defending  ^wns;  there  is  not  a  fortified 
town  in  China  could  hold  out  one  month  against 
the  batteries  and  attacks  of  an  European  army ; 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  armies  of  China 
could  never  take  such  a  town  as  Dunkirk,  pro- 
vided it  was  not  starved ;  no,  not  in  ten  years* 
siege.  Thev  have  fire-arms,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  awkward,  clumsy,  and  uncertain  in  going  off; 
they  have  powder,  but  it  is  of  no  strength ;  they 
have  neither  discipline  in  the  field,  exercise  iu 
their  arms,  skill  to  attack,  or  temper  to  retreat ; 
and  therefore  I  must  confess  it  seemed  strange 
to  me  when  I  came  home  and  heard  our  people 
say  such  fine  things  of  the  power,  riches, 
glory,  magnificence,  and  trade  of  the  Chi- 
nese,  because  I  saw  and  knew  that  they  were  a 
contemptible  herd  or  crowd  of  ignorant,  sordid 
slaves,  subjected  to  a  government  qualified  only 
to  rule  such  a  people ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  I  am 
now  launched  quite  beside  my  design,  I  say,  in  a 
word,  were  not  its  distonce  inconceivably  great 
from  Muscovy,  and  were  not  the  Muscovite  em- 
ptre  almost  as  rude,  impotent,  and  ill- governed 
a  crowd  of  slaves  as  they,  the  csor  of  Muscovy 
might,  with  much  ease,  drive  them  all  out  of 
their  country,  and  conquer  them  in  one  cam- 
paign ;  and  had  the  cxar,  who  I  since  hear  is  a 
growing  prince,  and  begins  to  appear  formidable 
itt  the  world,  fallen  this  wav,  instead  of  attacking 
the  warlike  Swedes,  in  which  attempt  none  of 


the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  envied  or  in- 
terrupted him,  he  might,  by  this  time,  have  bees 
Emperor  of  China,  instead  of  being  b^ten  by  tbt 
King  of  Sweden  at  Narva,  when  the  latter  wu 
not  one  to  six  in  number.  As  their  stfragth  sod 
their  grandeur,  so  their  navigation,  conmeroe, 
and  husbandry  is  imperfect  and  impotent,  oom- 
pared  to  the  same  things  in  Europe.  Alio,  in 
their  knowledge,  their  learning,  their  skill  in  the 
sciences,  they  have  globes  and  spheres,  sad  s 
smatch  of  the  knowledge  of  the  matbemstics,  hot 
when  you  come  to  inquire  into  thdr  knowledge, 
how  short-sighted  are  the  wisest  of  their  ito- 
dents.  Thev  know  nothing  of  the  motion  of  tbt 
heavenly  bodies;  and  so  grossly,  absurdly  igno- 
rant, that  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  they  think  it 
is  a  great  dragon  has  assaulted  sind  mn  sway 
with  it ;  and  they  fall  a  clattering  with  all  the 
drumk  and  kettles  in  the  country  to  ftigbt  the 
monster  away,  just  aj  we  do  to  hive  a  swam  of 
bees. 

As  this  is  the  only  excursion  of  this  ^ind 
which  I  have  made  in  all  the  account  I  bsve 
given  of  my  travels,  so  I  shall  make  no  more  de- 
scriptions of  countries  and  people.  It  is  nooe  of 
my  business,  or  any  part  of  my  design ;  but  giv- 
ing an  account  of  my  own  adventures,  through  s 
life  of  infinite  wanderings,  and  a  long  variety  of 
changee,  which,  perhaps,  few  have  heard  the  like 
of,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mighty  nlacei,  de- 
sert countries,  and  numerous  people,  I  have  yet 
to  pass  through,  more  than  relates  to  my  own 
story,  and  which  my  concern  among  them  will 
make  necessary.  I  was  now,  as  near  ss  I  can 
compute,  In  the  heart  of  China,  about  the  lati- 
tude of  thirty  degrees  north  of  the  line,  for  we 
were  returned  from  Napquin.  I  had  indeed  s 
mind  to  see  the  city  of  Pekin,  which  I  had  heard 
so  much  of,  and  Father  Simon  importuned  me 
daily  to  do  it.  At  length  his  time  of  going  swsy 
being  set,  and  the  other  missionary,  who  wuto 
go  with  him,  being  arrived  from  Macao,  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  resolve  either  to  go  or 
not  to  go  ;  so  I  referred  him  to  my  partner,  and 
left  it  wholly  to  his  choice ;  who,  at  length,  re- 
solved it  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  prepared  for 
our  journey.  We  set  out  with  very  good  advan- 
tage as  to  finding  the  way,  for  we  got  leave  to 
travel  in  the  retinue  of  one  of  their  maiidariosi  a 
kind  of  viceroy  or  principal  magistrate  in  the 
province  where  they  reside,  and  who  take  great 
stote  upon  them,  travelling  with  great  attend- 
anco  and  with  great  homage  firom  the  people, 
who  are  sometimes  greatly  impoverished  by  theBi» 
because  all  the  countries  they  pass  through  are 
obliged  to  furnish  provisions  for  ihcm  and  all 
their  attendants.  That  which  I  particularly  ob- 
served, as  to  our  travelling  with  his  baggage,  wai 
this :  that  though  we  received  suAdeot  proTi- 
sions,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  horses*  from  the 
country,  as  beloogmg  to  the  mandarin,  J^^  *° 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  everything  we  had  after 
the  market  price  of  the  country,  and  the  oisn- 
darin*s  steward,  or  commissary  of  the  pr'>v**'j?*» 
collected  it  duly  from  us ;  so  that  our  travelling 
in  the  retinue  of  the  mandarin,  though  it  wu  a 
very  great  kindness  to  jis,  was  not  such  a  mighty 
favour  in  him,  but  was,  indeed,  a  great  b^^^^*"^ 
to  him,  considering  there  were  alx»ut  thirty  other 
people  travelling  in  the  same  manner  besides  v», 
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under  the  protection  of  his  retinue,  or,  as  we 
uiay  call  it,  under  his  convoy.  This,  I  say,  was 
a  great  advantage  to  him  ;  for  the  country  fur- 
Dished  all  the  provisions  for  nothing,  and  he  took 
all  our  money  for  them. 

We  were  five-and-twenty  days  travelling  to 
Peklo,  through  a  country  infinitely  populous,  hut 
miserably  cultivated;  the  husbandry,  eoonomy, 
and  the  way  of  living,  all  very  miserable,  though 
they  boast  so  much  of  the  industry  of  the  people ; 
I  say  miserable,  and  so  it  is,  if  we,  who  under- 
stand how  to  live,  were  to  endure  it,  or  to  com- 
pare it  with  our  own ;  but  not  so  to  these  poor 
wretches,  who  know  no  other.  The  pride  of 
these  people  is  infinitely  great,  and  exceeded  by 
nothing  but  their  poverty,  which  adds  to  that 
which  i  call  their  misery.  I  must  needs  think 
the  naked  savages  of  America  live  much  more 
happy,  because,  as  they  have  nothing,  so  they 
desire  nothing  ;  whereas  these  are  proud  and  in- 
solent, and,  in  the  main,  are  mere  beggars  and 
drudges ;  their  ostentation  is  inexpressible,  and 
is  chiefly  showed  in  their  clothes  and  buildings, 
and  in  the  keeping  multitudes  of  servants  or 
slaves,  and,  which  is  to  the  last  degree  ridiculous, 
their  contempt  of  all  the  world  but  themselves. 

I  must  confess  I  travelled  more  pleasantly 
afterwards  in  the  deserts  and  vast  wildernesses 
of  Grand  Tartary  than  here ;  and  yet  the  roads 
here  are  well  paved  and  well  kept,  and  very  con- 
venient for  travellers;  but  nothing  was  more 
awkward  to  me  than  to  see  such  a  haughty,  im- 
perious, insolent  people,  in  the  midst  of  the 
grossest  simplicity  and  ignorance,  for  all  their 
famed  ingenuity  is  no  more.  My  friend.  Father 
Simon,  and  I,  used  to  be  very  merry  upon  these 
occasions,  to  see  the  beggarly  pride  of  those 
people ;  for  example,  coming  by  the  house  of  a 
country  gentleman,  as  Father  Simon  called  him, 
about  ten  leagues  off  from  the  city  of  Nanquin, 
we  had,  first  of  all,  the  honour  to  ride  with  the 
master  of  the  house  about  two  miles ;  the  state 
be  rode  in  was  a  perfect  Don  Quixotism,  being  a 
mixture  of  pomp  and  poverty. 

The  habit  of  this  greasy  Don  was  very  proper 
for  a  scaramouch  or  merry-andrew,  being  a  dirty 
calico,  with  all  the  tawdry  trappings  of  a  fool's 
coaty  such  as  hanging  sleeves,  taffetv,  and  cuts 
and  slashes  almost  on  every  side.  It  covered  a 
rich  taffety  vest,  as  greasy  as  a  butcher,  and 
which  testified  that  his  honour  must  needs  be  a 
most  exquisite  sloven. 

His  horse  was  a  poor,  lean,  starved,  hobbling 
creature,  such  as  in  England  might  sell  for  about 
thirty  or  forty  shillings;  and  he  had  two  slaves 
followed  him  on  foot  to  drive  the  poor  creature 
along.  He  had  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  he  bela- 
boured the  beast  as  fast  about  the  head  as  his 
slaves  did  about  the  tail ;  and  thus  he  rode  by  us 
with  about  ten  or  twelve  servants ;  and  we  were 
told  he  was  goinc  from  the  city  to  his  country 
teat,  about  half  a  league  before  us.  We  travel> 
led  on  gently,  but  this  figure  of  a  gentleman  rode 
away  before  us ;  and  as  we  stopped  at  a  village 
about  an  hour  to  refresh  us,  when  we  came  by 
the  country  seat  of  this  great  man,  we  saw  him 
in  a  little  place  before  his  door,  eating  his  repast. 
It  was  a  kind  of  a  garden,  but  he  was  easy  to  be 
seen ;  and  we  were  given  to  understand  that  the 


more  we  looked  on  him,  the  better  be  would  be 
pleased. 

He  sat  under  a  tree,  something  like  the  pal- 
metto-tree, which  effectually  shaded  him  over 
the  head,  and  on  the  south  side ;  but  under  the 
tree  also  was  placed  a  large  umbrella,  which 
made  that  part  look  well  enough  ;  he  sat  lolling 
bade  in  a  great  elbow  chair,  being  a  heavy  oorpu* 
lent  man,  and  his  meat  being  brought  him  by  two 
women  slaves ;  he  had  two  more,  whose  office,  I 
think,  few  gentlemen  in  Europe  would  accept  of 
their  service  in,  viz.,  one  fed  the  'squire  with  a 
spoon,  and  the  other  held  the  dish  with  one  hand, 
and  scraped  off  what  he  let  fall  upon  his  worship's 
beard  and  taffety  vest  with  the  other ;  while  the 
great  fat  brute  thought  it  below  him  to  employ 
his  own  hands  in  any  of  those  familiar  offices, 
which  kings  and  monarchs  would  rather  do  than 
be  troubl^  with  the  clumsy  fingers  of  their  ser- 
vants. 

I  took  this  time  to  think  what  pain  men's 
pride  puts  them  to,  and  how  troublesome  a 
haughty  temper,  thus  ill-managed,  must  be  to  a 
man  of  common  sense;  and,  leaving  the  poor 
wretch  to  please  himself  with  our  looking  at  him, 
as  if  we  admired  his  pomp,  whereas  we  really 
pitied  and  contemned  him,  we  pursued  our  jour- 
ney ;  only  Father  Simon  had  the  curiosity  to  stay 
to  inform  himself  what  dainties  the  country  jus- 
tice had  to  feed  on  in  all  his  state,  which  he  said 
he  had  the  honour  to  taste  of,  and  which  was,  I 
think,  a  dose  that  an  English  hound  would 
scarce  have  eaten,  if  it  had  been  offered  him, 
viz.,  a  mess  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  great  piece  of 
garlic  in  it,  and  a  little  bag,  filled  with  green  pep- 
per, and  another  plant  which  they  have  there 
something  like  our  ginger,  but  smelling  like  musk 
and  tasting  like  mustard.  All  this  was  put  toge- 
ther, and  a  small  lump  or  piece  of  lean  mutton 
boiled  in  it ;  and  this  was  his  worship's  repast, 
four  or  five  servants  more  attending  at  a  distance. 
If  he  fed  them  meaner  than  he  was  fed  himself 
the  spice  excepted,  they  must  fare  very  coarsely 
indeed. 

As  for  our  mandarin  with  whom  we  travelled, 
he  was  respected  like  a  king,  surrounded  always 
with  his  gentlemen,  and  attended  in  all  his  ap- 
pearances with  such  pomp,  that  I  saw  little  of 
him  but  at  a  distance ;  but  this  I  observed,  that 
there  was  not  a  horse  in  his  retinue,  but  that  our 
carriers*  pack-horses  in  England  seem  to  me  to 
look  much  better  ;  but  they  were  so  covered 
with  equipage,  mantles,  trappings,  and  such  like 
trumpery,  that  you  cannot  see  whether  they  are 
fat  or  lean :  in  a  word,  we  could  scarce  see  any. 
thing  but  their  feet  and  their  heads. 

I  was  now  light-hearted,  and  all  my  trouble 
and  perplexity  that  I  had  given  an  account  of 
being  over,  I  had  no  anxious  thoughts  about  me, 
which  made  this  journey  much  the  pleasaoter  to 
me,  nor  had  I  any  ill  accident  attended  nae,  only 
in  the  passing  or  fording  a  small  river,  my  horse 
fell,  and  made  me  free  of  the  country,  as  they 
call  it,  that  is  to  say,  threw  me  in ;  the  place 
was  not  deep,  but  it  wetted  me  all  over.  I  men- 
tion it  because  it  spoiled  my  pocket-book,  wherein 
I  had  set  down  the  names  of  several  people  and 
places  which  I  had  occasion  to  remember,  and 
which,  not  taking  due  care  of,  the  leaves  rotted* 
and  the  words  were  never  after  to  be  read,  to  ny 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF 


KT«at  lota,  as  to  the  names  of  somt  places  which 
I  touched  at  in  this  vo}  a.?e 

At  length  ere  arrived  at  Pekin.  I  .had  aobody 
with  me  but  the  youth  whom  my  nephew  the 
captain  had  given  me  to  attend  me  as  a  servant, 
and  who  proved  very  trusty  and  diligent ;  and 
my  partner  had  nobody  with  him  but  one  ser- 
vant, who  was  a  kinsman.  As  for  the  Portuguese 
pilot,  he  being  desirous  to  see  the  court,  we  gave 
htm  his  passage,  that  is  to  say,  bore  his  charges  for 
his  oompany,  and  to  use  him  as  an  interpreter ; 
for  he  understood  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  spoke  good  French  and  a  little  English; 
and,  indeed,  this  old  man  was  a  most  useful  im 
plemrat  to  nt  everywhere :  for  we  had  not  been 
above  •  week  at  Pekin,  when  he  came  laughing, 
"  Ah  I  Seignior  Inglese,**  said  he, ''  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  will  make  your  heart  glad.** — 
**  My  heart  glad  I'  said  I,  «*  what  can  that  be ?  I 
don't  know  anything  in  this  country  can  either 
give  me  joy  or  grief  to  any  great  degree." — *'  Yes, 
yes,'*  said  the  old  man,  in  broken  English, "  make 
you  glad,  me  sorrow ;"  sorry  he  would  have  said. 
This  made  me  more  inquisitive.  **  Why,*'  said 
I,  **  will  it  make  you  sorry  ?**—••  Because,"  said 
he,  **yott  have  brought  me  here  twentv-five 
•lays*  journey,  and  will  leave  me  to  go  back  alone  { 
and  which  way  shall  I  get  to  my  port  afterwards, 
wtibont  a  ship,  without  a  horie,  without  pecune  ?'* 
So  be  called  money ;  being  his  broken  I^tin,  of 
which  he  had  abnodaace  to  make  us  merry  with. 

In  short,  he  told  us  there  was  a  great  caravan 
of  Muscovy  and  Polish  merchants  m  the  city, 
and  that  they  were  preparing  to  set  out  on  their 
journey  by  land  to  Muscovy  within  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  he  was  sure  we  would  teke  the  op. 
portunity  to  go  with  them,  and  leave  him  behind 
to  go  back  alone.  I  confess  I  was  surprised  with 
this  newst  a  secret  joy  spread  itself  over  my 
whole  sonii  which  i  cannot  describe,  and  never 
felt  before  or  since  (  and  I  had  no  power  for  a 
good  while  to  speak  a  word  to  the  old  roan,  but 
at  last  I  turned  to  him :  *'  How  do  you  know 
this  ?**  said  I ;  *'  are  you  sure  it  is  true  ?**—.**  Yes," 
he  said,  *<  I  met  this  momfaig  in  the  street  an 
old  acouaintanoe  of  mine,  an  Armenian,  or  one 
yott  call  «  Grecian,  who  Is  among  them;  he 
eamo  last  iW>m  Astracan,  and  was  designing  to 
go  to  Tonquh^  where  I  formerly  knew  him,  but 
has  altered  his  mind,  and  is  now  resolved  to  go 
back  with  the  caravan  to  Moscow,  and  so  down 
the  river  of  Wolga  to  Astracan."— "  Well,  seig. 
ntor,**  sold  I,  **  do  not  be  uneasy  about  being  left 
to  go  back  alone ;  if  this  be  a  method  for  my 
retnm  to  England,  It  shall  be  your  fault  if  you 
go  back  to  Maoao  ot  all**  We  then  went  to 
oonsult  together  what  was  to  be  done,  and  asked 
my  partner  what  he  thought  of  the  pilot's  news, 
and  whether  it  would  suit  with  his  affairs?  He 
tM  nse  he  would  do  just  as  I  would ;  for  he  had 
settled  all  hb  aflhtra  so  well  at  Bengal,  and  left 
hia  effects  in  ancb  good  hands»  that  as  we  made 
a  good  voyage  here»  if  he  could  vest  it  in  China 
silks,  wrought  and  raw,  such  as  might  be  worth 
the  earriago,  he  would  be  content  to  go  to  Eog- 
laad,  and  then  make  hiii  voyage  back  to  Bengal 
by  the  eompanv's  ships. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  we  agreed,  that  if 
our  Portugese  pilot  would  go  with  us,  we  would 
hoar  hia  chaifaa  to  Moscow,  or  to  England,  if  be 


pleased;  nor,  indeed,  were  we  to  be  esteemed 
over  generous  in  that  part  neither,  if  we  had  not 
rewarded  him  farther.  For  the  service  he  bad 
done  us  was  reully  worth  all  that,  and  more ;  for 
he  had  not  only  been  a  pilot  to  us  at  sea,  but  he 
had  been  also  like  a  broker  for  us  on  shore ;  and 
his  procuring  for  us  the  Japan  merchant  was 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  in  our  pockets.  So 
we  consulted  together  about  it ;  and  being  will- 
ing  to  gratify  him,  which  was  indeed  but  doing 
him  justice,~and  very  willing  also  to  have  him 
with  us  besides,  for  he  was  a  most  necessary 
man  on  all  occasions, — we  agreed  to  give  him 
a  quantity  of  coined  gold,  which,  as  1  compute 
it,  came  to  about  175  pounds  steriing  betweeo 
us,  and  to  bear  his  charges  both  for  himself  and 
horse,  except  only  a  horse  to  carry  his  goods. 

Havibg  settled  this  among  ourselves,  we  called 
him  to  let  him  know  what  we  had  resolved.  I 
told  him,  he  had  complained  of  our  being  like  to 
let  him  go  back  alone,  and  I  was  now  to  tell  him 
we  were  resolved  he  should  not  go  back  at  all ; 
that  as  we  had  resolved  to  go  to  Europe  with 
the  caravan,  we  resolved  also  he  should  go  with 
us,  and  that  we  called  him  to  know  his  miod. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said  It  was  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  he  had  no  pecune  to  carry  him  thither, 
nor  to  subsist  himself  when  he  came  thither. 
We  told  him  we  believed  it  was  ao,  and  therefore  , 
we  had  resolved  to  do  something  for  hhn,  tbst  i 
should  let  him  see  how  sensible  we  were  of  the 
service  he  had  done  us,  and  alao  how  agreeable 
he  was  to  ns;  and  I  then  told  him  what  we  had 
resolved  to  give  him  here,  which  he  might  lay 
out  as  we  would  do  our  own ;  and  that  as  for 
his  charges,  if  he  would  go  with  us,  we  wooU  set 
him  safe  on  shore  (life  and  oaanalties  excepted) 
either  in  Muscovy  or  in  England,  which  he  would, 
at  our  own  charge,  except  only  the  carriage  of 
his  goods. 

He  received  the  proposal  like  a  man  tran^ 
ported,  and  told  us  he  would  go  with  us  over 
the  whole  worid ;  and  so,  in  abort,  we  aH  pre- 
pared ourself  es  for  the  journey.  However,  ss  it 
was  with  us,  so  it  was  with  the  other  merohantf) 
they  had  many  things  to  do ;  and,  instead  of 
being  ready  in  five  weeks*  it  was  four  moothi 
and  some  odd  days  before  all  things  were  got 
together. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Febmary,  our  ityls,  I 
when  we  set  out  from  Pekin.  Mv  partner  sad  j 
the  old  pilot  had  gone  express  back  to  the  port 
where  we  had  first  put  in,  to  dispose  of  some 
goods  which  we  had  left  there ;  and  J,  with  a 
Chinese  merchant,  whom  I  had  some  knowledge 
of  at  Nanquin,  and  who  came  to  Pdkia  oo  Ui 
own  affairs,  went  to  Nanquin,  where  I  bought 
ninety  pieces  of  fine  damasks,  with  about  two 
hundred  pieces  of  other  very  fine  silks,  of  several 
sorts,  some  mixed  with  gold,~and  had  all  these 
brought  to  Pekin  against  my  partner's  retare : 
besides  this,  we  bought  a  very  large  quantity  of 
raw  silk,  and  some  other  goods;  our  cargo 
amounting,  in  these  goods  only,  to  about  three 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which^ 
together  with  tea  and  some  fine  calicoes,  sod 
three  camel- loads  of  nutmegs  and  cloves,  losded 
in  all  eighteen  camels  for  our  share,  besides 
those  we  rode  upon ;  which,  with  two  or  thrse 
sparo  horses,  and  two  horses  loaded  with  pro- 
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fWow,  mmU  v^  io  ibort,  twenty-aix  camelB  and 
hones  io  our  r^Unuo. 

The  coropaoy  was  verv  great,  and,  as  near  as 
I«aa  reMenher,  made  between  three  and  four 


hondred  horMt  and  camelt»  and  upwards  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  very  well  armed,  and 
provided  for  all  events.  For,  as  the  eastern  ca* 
ravana  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  the  Arabs, 
10  are  these  by  the  Tartars;  but  they  are  not 
akogethor  so  dangerous  as  the  Arabs,  nor  so 
barbaiwu  when  they  prevail. 

The  eeupany  consisted  of  people  of  several 
aatioaa,  such  as  Muscovites  chiefly;  for  there 
were  about  sixty  of  them  who  were  merchants  or 
iuhabitanta  of  Moscow,  though  of  them  some 
were  Livonians ;  and,  to  our  particular  satis&o- 
tioB,  ive  of  tham  were  Soots,  who  appeared  also 
to  be  «••  of  great  experience  in  business,  and 
Terr  good  substanoe. 

when  we  had  traveled  one  day's  journey,  the 
g«idei»  who  were  five  in  number,  called  all  the 
geotlemea  and  merchants,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
pamongenb  except  the  servants,  to  a  great  ooun- 
ail,  as  they  termed  ft  At  this  great  council 
f  vary  oae  deposited  a  certain  quantity  of  money 
to  a  common  stock,  for  the  necessary  expense  of 
baying  forage  oo  the  way,  where  it  was  not  other- 
wise to  ba  had,  and  for  satisfying  the  guides, 
gnCting  liortas  and  the  like.  And  here  they  con- 
ititutod  the  journey,  as  they  called  it,  viz.,  they 


■omed  eaptains  and  officers  to  draw  us  all  up, 
flsd  give  the  command  In  case  of  an  attack,  and 
gave  every  one  their  turn  of  command.  Nor 
was  this  forming  us  into  order  any  more  than  what 
Wf  foand  needKil  upon  the  way,  as  shall  be  ob- 
•orved  in  ku  place. 

The  road  all  on  this  side  of  the  country  is  very 
popnloof,  and  is  full  of  potters  and  earth-^akers ; 
tliat  la  to  say,  people  that  tempered  the  earth 
for  tiM  China  ware ;  and,  as  I  was  going  along, 
our  Portuguese  pilot,  who  had  always  something 
or  otker  to  say  to  make  us  merry,  came  sneering 
to  mo»  and  told  me  he  would  show  the  greatest 
rarity  in  ail  the  country ;  and  that  I  should  have 
tkis  to  say  of  China,  after  all  the  ni-bumoured 
tlrii«s  I  bad  said  of  it,  that  i  had  seen  one  thing 
whidi  was  not  to  be  seen  In  all  the  world  beside. 
I  waa  vary  importunate  to  know  what  it  was ; 
U  last  be  told  me,  it  was  a  gentleman's  house  f 


buiH  all  with  China  ware.  •«  Wdl,'*  said  I,  •*  are 
Mt  the  materials  of  their  bnUding  the  product  of 
their  own  country ;  and  so  It  is  all  China  wars, 
is  it  Mtr.^'«No,  no^"  says  be,  •'  I  mean,  H  is  a 
bouse  all  made  of  China  ware,  such  as  you  caH 
ae  in  England ;  or,  as  it  is  called  in  our  country, 
•orcelaia.''^**  Well,**  said  I,  "  such  a  thing  may 
bo:  how  big  is  k?  can  we  carry  it  in  a  box  upon 
a  camel  7  If  we  can,  we  will  buy  it.'*^*«  Upon  a 
camdr  said  the  okl  pUet,  holdfaig  up  both  hU 
haads,  **wby  there  is  a  fSunfly  of  thirty  people 
MfMlait*' 

I  was  then  curious,  indeod,  to  see  it  ^  and 
wboB  1  oaaa  to  It,  it  was  nothing  but  this:  it 
was  a  timber  bouse,  or  a  house  built,  as  we  call 
k  in  BnglaBd,  with  lath  and  piaister.  but  all  the 
■lafiloiring  was  really  China  ware,  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  plelstared  with  the  earth  that  makes 
China  ware. 

The  ontsido,  which  the  sun  shone  hot  upon, 
was  ^sed,  and  looked  very  weH,  perfectly  white, 


and  painted  with  blue  figures,  as  the  largo  China 
ware  in  England  is  painted,  and  hard,  as  if  it  had 
been  burnt.  As  to  the  faiside,  all  the  walls,  in* 
stead  of  wainscot,  were  lined  with  hardened  and 
painted  tiles,  like  the  little  square  tiles  we  caH 
gaily  tiles  in  England,  all  made  of  the  finest 
China,  and  the  figures  exceeding  fine  indeed, 
with  extraordinary  variety  of  colours,  mixed  with 
gold,  many  tiles  making  but  one  figure,  but  Joined 
so  artificially  with  mortar,  being  made  of  the 
same  earth,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  see  where 
the  tiles  met.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  were  of 
the  same  composiiion,  and  as  hard  as  the  earthen 
floors  we  have  in  use  in  several  parts  of  England, 
especially  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Leices- 
tershire, &C.,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  smooth,  but 
not  burnt  and  painted,  except  some  smaller 
rooms,  like  closets,  which  were  all,  as  it  were, 
paved  with  the  same  tile ;  the  eeiUngs,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  the  plaistering-work  In  the  whole 
house,  were  of  the  same  earth  t  and,  after  all, 
the  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  of  the  same^  but 
of  a  deep  shining  black. 

This  was  a  China  warehouse  indeed,  truly  and 
literallv  to  be  called  so ;  and,  had  I  not  been 
upon  the  journey,  I  could  have  staid  some  days 
to  see  and  examine  the  particulars  of  it.  They 
told  me  there  were  fountains  and  fish-ponds  in 
the  garden,  all  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  the  same,  and  fine  statues,  set  up  in  rows  on 
the  walks,  entirely  formed  of  the  porcelain  earth, 
and  burnt  whole. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  singularities  of  China,  so 
they  may  be  allowed  to  excel  in  it ;  but  I  am 
very  sure  they  excel  in  their  accounts  of  it ;  for 
they  told  me  such  incredible  things  of  their  per- 
formance in  crockery-ware,  for  such  it  is,  that  I 
care  not  to  relate,  as  knowing  it  could  not  be 
true.  One  told  me,  in  particular,  of  a  workman 
that  made  a  ship,  with  all  iu  tackle,  and  masts, 
and  sails,  in  eartben-warc,  big  enough  to  carry 
fifty  men.  If  be  had  told  me  he  launched  it, 
and  made  a  voyage  to  Japan  in  it,  I  might  have 
said  something  to  it  indeed;  but  as  it  was,  I 
knew  the  whole  story, — which  was,  in  short,  ask- 
ing pardon  for  the  word,  that  the  fellow  lied ,  so 
1  smiled,  and  said  nothing  to  it. 

This  odd  sight  kept  roe  two  hours  behind  the 
caravan,  for  which  the  leader  of  it  for  the  day 
fined  me  about  the  value  of  three  shiUiags;  and 
told  me,  if  it  bad  been  three  days'  joumev  with- 
out  the  walls,  as  it  was  three  days  within,  he 
must  have  fined  me  four  thnes  as  much*  and 
made  me  ask  pardon  the  next  coundl-dav.  So 
I  promised  to  be  more  orderiyi  for,  indeed,  I 
found  afterwards  the  ordors  made  for  keeping  all 
together  were  absolutely  necessary  for  our  com* 
men  safety. 

In  two  days  more  we  passed  the  great  Chhia 
wall,  made  for  afertificatioo  against  the  Tartars ; 
and  a  very  great  worit  it  is,  going  over  hills  and 
mountains  In  an  encttess  track,  wbore  the  ro^s 
are  impassable,  and  the  precipices  such  as  no 
enemy  could  possibly  enter,  or  indeed  dnnb  up, 
or  where,  if  they  did,  no  wall  could  hinder  them. 
They  tell  us,  its  length  is  near  a  tiwusand 
EngUsh  miles,  but  that  the  eouBtrv  is  five  hun- 
dred, in  a  straight  measured  Ihie,  which  the  wall 
bounds,  without  measwiag  the 
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turaings  it  takes.  It  is  about  four  fathoms  high, 
and  as  many  thick  in  some  places. 

I  stood  still  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  without 
trespassing  on  our  orders,  for  so  long  the  cararan 
was  in  passing  the  gate ;  1  say,  I  stood  still  an 
hour  to  look  at  it,  on  every  side,  near  and  far  off, 
I  mean  what  was  within  my  view ;  and  the  guide 
of  our  caravan,  who  had  been  extolling  it  for  the 
wonder  of  the  worid,  was  mighty  eager  to  hear 
my  opinion  of  it.  I  told  him  it  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent thing  to  keep  off  the  Tartars,  which  he 
happened  not  to  understand  as  I  meant  it,  and 
so  took  it  for  a  compliment ;  but  the  old  pilot 
laughed.  **  O  Seignior  Inglese,"  said  he,  **  you 
speak  in  colours."—*'  In  colours  1**  said  I,  **  what 
do  vou  mean  by  that  ?**—**  Why,  you  speak  what 
looks  white  this  way,  and  black  that  way ;  gay 
one  way,  and  dull  another  way ;  you  tell  him  it 
is  a  good  wall  to  keep  out  Tartars ;  you  tell  me, 
bv  that,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  keep  out 
Tartars;  or,  will  keep  out  none  but  Tartars: 
I  understand  you.  Seignior  Inglese,  I  understand 
you,**  said  he,  joking;  "but  Seignior  Chinese 
understand  you  his  own  way.** 

"  Well.**  said  I,  «•  seignior,  do  you  thmk  it 
would  stand  out  an  army  of  our  country  people, 
with  a  good  train  of  artillery ;  or  our  engineers, 
with  two  companies  of  miners  ?  Would  they  not 
batter  it  down  in  ten  davs,  that  an  army  might 
enter  in  battalia,  or  blow  it  up  into  the  air, 
foundation  and  all,  that  there  should  be  no  sign 
of  it  left?**—"  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  I  know  that." 
The  Chinese  wanted  mightily  to  know  what  I 
said,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  tell  him  a  few  days 
after,  for  we  were  then  almost  out  of  their 
country,  and  he  was  to  leave  us  in  a  little  time 
afterwards;  but  when  he  knew  what  I  had  said, 
he  was  dumb  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  his  fine  story  of  the  Chinese 
power  and  greatness  while  he  staid. 

After  we  had  passed  this  mighty  nothing, 
called  a  wall,  something  like  the  Picts*  wall,  so 
famous  in  Northumberland,  and  built  by  the 
Romans,  we  began  to  find  the  country  thinly  in- 
habited,  and  the  people  rather  confined  to  live  in 
fortified  towns  and  cities,  as  being  subject  to  the 
inroads  and  depredations  of  the  Tartars,  who  rob 
in  great  armies,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be 
resisted  by  the  naked  inhabitants  of  an  open 
country. 

And  here  I  began  to  find  the  necessity  of 
keeping  together  in  a  caravan,  as  we  travelled ; 
for  we  saw  several  troops  of  Tartars  roving 
about ;  but  when  I  came  to  sec  them  distinctly, 
I  wondered  how  the  Chinese  empire  could  be 
conquered  by  such  contemptible  fellows ;  for  they 
are  a  mere  herd  or  crowd  of  wild  fellows,  keeping 
no  order,  and  understanding  no  discipline  or 
manner  of  fight. 

Their  horses  are  poor,  lean,  starved  creatures, 
taught  nothing,  and  are  fit  for  nothing ;  and  this 
we  found  the  first  day  we  saw  them,  which  was 
after  we  entered  the  wilder  part  of  the  country. 
Our  leader  for  the  day  gave  leave  for  about  six- 
teen of  us  to  go  a^hunting,  as  they  call  it ;  and 
what  was  this  but  hunting  of  sheep !  However, 
it  may  be  called  hunting  too,  for  the  creatures 
are  the  wildest  and  swiftest  of  foot  that  ever  I 
saw  of  their  kind ;  ooly  they  will  not  run  a  great 
way,  and  you  are  sura  of  sport  when  you  begin 


the  chace ;  for  they  appear  generally  by  thhty 
or  forty  in  a  flock,  and,  like  trA  sheep,  always 
keep  together  when  they  fly. 

In  pursuit  of  this  odd  sort  of  game,  it  was  onr 
hap  to  meet  with  about  forty  Tartars.  Whether 
they  were  hunting  mutton  as  we  were,  or  whe- 
ther they  looked  for  another  kind  of  prev,  I  know 
not ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  one  of  them  blew 
a  kind  of  horn  very  loud,  but  with  a  barbarout 
sound  that  I  had  never  heard  before;  and,  by  the 
way,  never  care  to  hear  again.  We  all  supposed 
this  was  to  call  their  friends  about  them,  and  m 
it  was ;  for  in  less  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  troop  of  forty  or  fifty  more  appeared  at  about 
a  mile  distance ;  but  our  work  was  over  first,  ss 
it  happened. 

One  of  the  Scots  merchants  of  Moioow  hap- 
pened  to  be  amongst  us,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  horn  he  told  us,  in  short,  that  we  had  nothiog 
to  do  but  to  charge  them  Immediately  without 
loss  of  time,  and,  drawing  us  up  in  a  Ihie,  be 
asked  if  we  were  resolved.  We  told  him  we  were 
ready  to  follow  him ;  so  he  rode  directly  up  to 
them.  They  stood  gazing  at  us  like  a  mere 
crowd,  drawn  up  in  no  oraer,  nor  showing  the 
face  of  any  order  at  all ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
us  advance  they  let  fly  their  arrows,  which,  how- 
ever, missed  us  very  happily.  It  seems  th^  mis- 
took not  their  aim,  but  their  distance,  for  their 
arrows  all  fell  a  little  short  of  us,  but  withsotms 
an  aim  that  had  we  been  about  twenty  yards 
nearer  we  must  have  had  several  men  wounded, 
if  not  killed. 

Immediately  we  halted,  and,  though  it  was  st 
a  great  distance,  we  fired,  and  sent  them  leaden 
bullets  for  wooden  arrows,  following  our  shot  full 
gallop,  resolving  to  fall  in  among  them  sword  in 
band,  for  so  our  bold  Scot  that  led  us  directed. 
He  was,  indeed,  but  a  merchant,  but  he  behaved 
with  that  vigour  and  bravery  on  this  ooessioo, 
and  yet  with  such  a  cool  courage  too,  that  I 
never  saw  any  man  in  action  fitter  for  ooDmand, 
As  soon  as  we  came  up  to  them  we  fired  oorpb- 
tols  in  their  faces  and  then  drew,  but  thev  fled  in 
the  greatest  confusion  imaginable ;  the  only  stand 
any  of  them  made  was  on  our  right,  where  three 
of  them  stood,  and,  by  signs,  called  the  rest  to 
come  back  to  them,  having  a  kind  of  scfanitar  in 
their  hands,  and  their  bows  banging  at  their 
backs.  Our  bravo  commander,  without  asking 
anybodv  to  follow  him,  galloped  up  dose  to  theo, 
and  with  his  fusil  knocked  one  of  then  off  hit 
horse,  killed  the  second  with  his  pistol,  and  the 
third  ran  away,  and  thus  ended  our  fight;  but 
we  had  this  misfortune  attending  it,  vis.,  that  all 
onr  mutton  that  we  had  in  chace  got  away.  We 
had  not  a  man  killed  or  wounded ;  but,  as  for  the 
Tai^ars,  there  were  about  five  of  them  killed, 
how  many  were  wounded  we  knew  not ;  but  this 
we  knew,  that  the  other  party  was  so  frightened 
at  the  noise  of  our  guns  that  they  fled  and  never 
made  any  attempt  upon  us. 

We  were  all  this  while  in  the  Chinese  doni- 
nions,  and  therefore  the  Tartars  were  not  so  boM 
as  afterwards ;  hut  in  about  five  days  we  entered 
a  vast  great  wild  desert,  whidi  held  us  three  days 
and  nights*  march,  and  we  were  obliged  to  carry 
our  water  with  us  in  great  leather  bottles,  snd  to 
encamp  all  night,  just  as  I  havo  heard  they  do  la 
the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
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I  ask«d  our  guides  whose  dominion  this  was  in, 
and  they  told  me  this  was  a  kind  of  border  that 
nigfat  be  called  No  Man's  Land,  being  part  of  the 
Great  Karakathy,  or  Grand  Tartary,  but  that, 
however,  it  was  reckoned  to  China ;  that  there 
was  BO  care  taken  here  to  preserve  it  from  the 
inroads  of  thievei^  and  therefore  it  was  reckoned 
the  worst  desert  in  the  whole  march,  though  we 
were  to  go  over  some  much  larger. 

In  passing  this  wikleraess,  which,  I  confess, 
was  at  the  first  view  very  frightful  to  me,  we  saw 
two  or  three  times  little  parties  of  the  Tartars, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  upon  their  own  idBTairs,  and 
to  have  no  design  upon  us ;  and  so,  like  the  man 
wIm  oset  the  devil,  if  they  had  nothing  to  say  to 
ua  we  had  nothiini  to  say  to  them,  we  iet  them 
goon. 

Once,  however,  a  party  of  them  came  so  near 
as  to  stand  and  gase  at  us ;  whether  it  was  to 
oonsider  what  they  should  do,  viz.,  to  attack  us 
or  not  to  attack  us,  we  knew  not ;  but  when  we 
were  passed  at  some  distance  by  them  we  made 
a  rear  guard  of  forty  men  and  stood  ready  for 
them,  letting  the  caravan  pass  half  a  mile  or 
thereabouts  before  us.  After  awhile  they  marched 
off,  only  we  found  they  assaulted  us  with  five 
arrows  at  their  parting,  one  of  which  wounded  a 
horse  so  that  it  disabled  him,  and  we  left  him  the 
next  day,  poor  creature,  in  great  need  of  a  good 
forrier.  we  supposed  they  might  shoot  more 
arrows,  which  might  fall  short  of  us,  but  we  saw 
no  more  arrows  or  Tartars  at  that  time. 

We  travelled  near  a  month  after  this,  the  ways 
bdng  not  so  good  as  at  first,  though  still  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  but  lay  for 
the  most  part  in  villages,  some  of  which  were 
fortified  because  of  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars. 
When  we  came  to  one  of  these  towns  (it  was 
about  two  days  and  a  half  s  journey  before  we 
were  to  come  to  the  city  of  Naum),  I  wanted  to 
bny  a  camel,  of  which  there  are  plenty  to  be  sold 
all  the  way  upon  that  road,  and  of  horses  also, 
such  u  tiiey  are,  because,  so  many  caravans 
coming  that  way,  they  are  very  often  wanted. 
The  person  that  I  spoke  to  to  get  me  a  camel 
would  have  gone  and  fetehed  it  for  me,  but  I, 
like  a  fool,  must  be  officious,  and  go  myself  along 
with  him.  The  place  was  about  two  miles  out 
of  the  villase,  wnere  it  seems  they  kept  the 
camels  and  horses  feeding  under  a  guard. 

I  walked  it  on  foot  with  my  old  pilot  in  com- 
pany and  a  Chinese,  being  desirous,  forsooth,  of 
a  little  variety.  When  we  came  to  this  place  it 
was  a  low  marshy  ground,  walled  round  with  a 
stone  wall,  piled  up  dry  without  mortar  or  earth 
among  it,  like  a  park,  with  a  little  guard  of  Chi- 
nese soldiers  at  the  doors.  Having  bought  a 
camel  and  agreed  for  the  price,  I  came  away,  and 
the  Chinese  man  that  went  with  me  led  the 
camel,  when  on  a  sudden  came  up  five  Tartars  on 
horseback ;  two  of  them  seized  the  fellow  and 
took  the  camel  from  him,  while  the  other  three 
came  up  to  me  and  my  old  pilot,  seeing  us,  as  it 
were,  unarmed,  for  I  had  no  weapon  about  roe 
but  my  sword,  which  could  but  ill  defend  me 
against  three  horsemen.  The  first  that  came 
up  stopped  short  upon  my  drawing  my  sword  (for 
they  are  arrant  cowards) ;  but  a  second,  coming 
upon  my  left,  gave  me  a  blow  on  the  head,  which 
1  never  felt  till  afterwards,  and  wondered  when  I 


came  to  myself  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  and 
where  I  was,  for  he  laid  me  flat  on  the  ground ; 
but  my  never-foiling  old  pilot,  the  Portuguese 
(so  Providence,  unlocked  for,  directe  deliverances 
from  dangers  which  to  iJs  are  unforeseen),  had  a 
pistol  In  his  pocket  which  1  knew  nothing  of,  nor 
the  Tartars  neither ;  if  they  had,  I  suppose  they 
would  not  have  attacked  os,  but  cowards  are 
always  boldest  when  there  is  no  danger. 

The  old  man,  seeing  me  down,  with  a  bold 
heart,  stepped  op  to  the  fellow  that  had  struck 
me,  and  laying  hold  of  his  arm  with  one  hand, 
and  pulling  him  down  by  main  force  a  little  to- 
wards him  with  the  other,  he  shot  him  into  the 
head,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  he  then 
immediately  stepped  up  to  him  who  had  stopped 
us,  as  I  said,  and  before  he  could  come  forward 
again,  for  it  was  all  done  as  it  were  in  a  moment, 
made  a  blow  at  him  with  a  scimitar,  which  he 
always  wore,  but  missing  the  man,  cut  his  horse 
into  the  side  of  his  head^  cut  one  of  his  ears  off 
by  the  root,  and  a  great  slice  down  the  side  of 
his  face.  The  poor  beast,  enraged  with  the 
wounds*  was  no  more  to  be  governed  by  his  rider, 
though  the  fellow  sat  well  enough  too,  but  away 
he  flew,  and  carried  him  quite  out  of  the  pilot's 
reach;  and,  at  some  distance,  rising  upon  his 
hind  legs,  threw  down  the  Tartar,  and  fell  upon 
him. 

In  this  interval  the  poor  Chinese  came  in  who 
had  lost  the  camel,  but  he  had  no  weapon ;  how- 
ever,  seeing  the  Tartar  down,  and  his  horse 
fallen  upon  him,  he  runs  to  him,  and  seizing 
upon  an  ugly  ill-favoured  weapon  he  had  by  his 
side,  something  like  a  poleaxe,  but  not  a  poleaxe 
either,  he  wrenched  it  from  him,  and  made  shift 
to  knock  his  Tartarian  brains  out  with  it  But 
my  old  man  had  the  third  Tartar  to  deal  with 
still ;  and,  seeing  he  did  not  fly  as  he  expected, 
nor  come  on  to  nght  him  as  he  apprehended,  but 
stood  stock  still,  the  old  man  stood  still  too,  and 
falls  to  work  with  his  tackle  to  charge  hte  pistol 
agam ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Tartar  saw  the  pistol, 
whether  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  or  an- 
other, I  know  not,  but  away  he  scoured,  and  left 
my  pilot,  my  champion  I  called  him  afterwards, 
a  complete  victory. 

By  this  time  I  was  a  little  awake;  for  I 
thought,  when  I  first  began  to  awake,  that  1  had 
been  in  a  sweet  sleep,  but,  as  1  said  above,  I 
wondered  where  I  was,  how  I  came  upon  the 
ground,  and  what  was  the  matter ;  in  a  word,  a 
few  minutes  after,  as  sense  returned,  I  felt  pain, 
though  I  did  not  know  where;  I  clapped  my 
hand  to  my  head,  and  took  it  away  bloody,  then 
I  felt  my  head  ache,  and  then,  in  another  mo- 
ment, memory  returned,  and  everything  was 
present  to  me  again. 

I  jumped  up  upon  my  feet  instantly,  and  got 
hold  of  my  sword,  but  no  enemies  in  view.  I 
found  a  Tartar  lie  dead,  and  his  horse  standing 
very  quietly  by  him ;  and  looking  farther,  I  saw 
my  champion  and  deliverer,  who  had  been  to  see 
what  the  Chinese  had  done,  coming  back  with 
his  hanger  in  his  hand.  The  old  man,  seeing  me 
on  my  feet,  came  running  to  me,  and  embraced 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  being  afraid  before 
that  1  had  been  killed,  and  seemg  me  bloody, 
would  see  how  I  was  hurt ;  but  it  was  not  much, 
only  what  we  call  a  broken  head ;  neither  did  I 
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afterwardi  find  any  great  iiMOiiTemaiiM  from 
the  blow,  other  than  the  place  which  was  hurt, 
and  which  was  well  again  in  two  or  three  days. 
We  made  no  great  gain,  however,  by  this  vic« 
tory»  for  we  lost  a  camel,  and  gained  a  horse ; 
but  that  which  was  remarkable,  when  we  came 
back  to  the  Tilbge,  the  man  demanded  to  be 
paid  for  the  camel;  I  disputed  it,  and  it  was 
brought  to  a  heating  before  the  Chinese  judge  of 
the  place ;  that  is  to  say,  in  English,  we  went 
before  a  justice  of  the  peaoe.  Give  him  his  due, 
he  acted  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  im- 
partiality; and,  having  heard  both  sides,  he 
gravely  asked  the  Chinese  man  that  went  with 
me  to  bay  the  camel,  whose  servant  he  was? 
*'  I  am  no  servant,**  said  he,  "  but  went  with  the 
stranger.**—'*  At  whose  request?"  said  the  ju8< 
tice.  '*  At  the  stranger*8  request,*'  said  be. 
*"  Why  then,**  said  the  justice,  ^'you  were  the 
stranger*a  servant  for  the  time ;  and  the  camel 
being  delivered  to  his  servant,  it  was  delivered 
to  him,  and  he  must  pay  for  it." 

I  confess  the  thinff  was  so  clear,  that  I  had 
not  a  word  to  say ;  out  admiring  to  see  such 
just  reasoning  upon  the  consequence,  and  so 
aceurate  stating  tne  case,  I  paid  willingly  for  the 
camel,  and  sent  for  another ;  but  you  may  ob- 
serve, I  sent  for  it,  I  did  not  go  to  fetch  it  myself 
any  more ;  I  had  enough  of  that. 

The  city  of  Naum  is  a  frontier  of  the  Chinese 
empire :  Uiey  call  it  fortified,  and  so  it  is,  as  for- 
tifications go  there ;  for  this  I  will  venture  to 
af&rm,  that  all  the  TarUrs  in  Karakathy,  which, 
I  believe,  are  some  millions,  could  not  batter 
down  the  walls  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  but 
to  call  it  strong,  if  it  were  attacked  with  cannon, 
wonld  be  to  maite  those  who  understand  it  laugh 
at  yon. 

We  wanted,  as  I  have  said,  above  two  days' 
journey  of  this  city,  when  messengers  were  sent 
express  to  every  part  of  the  road  to  tell  all  tra- 
vellers and  caravans  to  halt  till  they  had  a  guard 
sent  to  them,  for  that  an  unusual  .body  of  Tar- 
tars, makhig  ten  thousand  in  all,  had  appeared 
in  the  way,  about  thirty  miles  beyond  the  city. 

This  was  very  bad  news  to  travellers ;  how- 
ever, it  was  carefully  done  of  the  governor,  and 
we  were  very  glad  to  hear  we  would  have  a 
guard.  AccordiiiDgly,  two  days  after,  we  had  two 
hundred  soldiers  sent  us  from  a  garrison  of  the 
Chinese  on  our  left,  and  three  hundred  more 
from  the  city  of  Naum,  and  with  those  we  ad- 
vanced boldly.  The  three  hundred  soldiers  from 
Naum  marched  in  our  firont,  the  two  hundred  in 
our  rear,  and  our  men  on  each  side  of  our  camels 
with  our  baggage,  and  the  whole  caravan  in  the 
centre.  In  this  order,  and  well  prepared  for 
battle,  we  thought  ourselves  a  match  for  the 
whole  ten  thousand  Mogul  Tartars,  if  they  had 
appeared ;  but  the  next  day,  when  they  did  ap- 
pear, it  was  Quite  another  thing. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  when  marching 
from  a  little  well-situated  town,  called  Changu, 
we  had  a  river  to  pass,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  ferry ;  and  bad  the  Tartars  bad  any  mtelli- 
genee,  then  had  been  the  time  to  have  attacked 
ut,  when,  the  caravan  being  over,  the  rearguard 
waa  bahind ;  but  they  did  not  appear  there. 

About  tbrio  hours  after,  wben  we  were  en- 
tlNA  vpon  •  4M0it  of  about  fifteen  or  rixteon 


miles  oTor,  boliold»  by  a  oload  of  tal  tl^y 
raised,  we  saw  an  onomy  waa  at  haad  i  and  fkoy 
were  at  hand  faadeod,  for  tboy  omm  oft  wpm 
the  spur. 

The  Chinese,  our  guard  on  the  front,  wIm  had 
talked  so  big  the  day  before,  began  to  etoggor, 
and  the  soMiero  frequentiy  looked  boUwt  tEosa, 
which  is  a  oertain  sign  in  a  soldier  that  be  k 
just  ready  to  run  away.  My  old  pilot  was  of 
my  mind ;  and  being  near  me,  he  called  oat : 
"*  Seignior  Inglese,"  said  be,  "  those  foUowa  most 
be  encouraged,  or  they  will  min  us  all;  for  if  the 
Tartars  oome  on,  they  will  never  stand  it«'*«-**  I 
am  of  your  mind,*'  said  I;  "but  what  ooorse 
must  be  done?**--*'  Done,*  said  he;  "  let  fifty  of 
our  men  advance,  and  fiank  them  on  each  wing, 
and  encourage  them,  and  they  will  fight  like 
brave  fellows  in  brave  company ;  but  without  it 
they  will  every  man  turn  his  back.*  Imme* 
diately  I  rode  up  to  our  leader,  and  told  him, 
who  was  exactly  of  our  mind ;  and  accordingly 
fifty  of  us  marched  to  the  right  wing,  and  fifty  to 
the  left,  and  the  rest  made  a  line  of  reaerve,  for 
so  we  marched,  leaving  the  last  two  hmdred 
men  to  make  another  body  to  themselves,  and 
to  guard  the  camels ;  only  that,  if  need  were^ 
they  should  send  a  hundred  men  to  assist  the 
last  fifty. 

In  iL  word  the  Tartars  came  on,  and  an  innn- 
merable  company  they  were;  bow  many  we 
could  not  tell,  but  ten  thousand  we  thought  was 
the  least.  A  party  of  them  came  on  flir8t,'and 
viewed  our  posture,  traversing  the  ground  in  the 
front  of  our  lioe,  and  as  we  found  them  within 
gun-shot,  our  leader  ordered  the  two  wiiyt  to 
advance  swiftly,  and  give  them  a  salvo  on  each 
wing  with  their  shot,  which  was  done ;  but  they 
went  off,  and  I  suppose  went  back  to  give  an 
account  of  tho  reception  they  were  like  to  meet 
with ;  and,  indeed,  that  salute  dogged  their  sto- 
machs, for  they  immediately  halted,  stood  awhOe 
to  consider  of  it,  and,  wbeelinaf  off  to  the  left, 
tbev  gave  over  the  design,  and  said  no  more  to 
us  for  that  time,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  our 
circumstances^  which  were  but  very  indifllbreot 
for  a  battle  with  such  a  number. 

Two  days  after  this  we  came  to  tho  dty  of 
Naum,  or  Naunm.  We  thanked  the  govamor 
for  his  care  for  us,  and  collected  to  the  value  of 
one  hundred  crowns,  or  thereabouta,  wbiok  wo 
gave  to  the  soldiers  sent  to  guard  ua;  aad  here 
we  rested  one  day.  This  is  a  garrioon  Indeed, 
aod  there  were  nine  hundred  soldiers  krat  hero; 
but  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  formerly  the  Mus- 
covite frontiers  lay  nearer  to  them  than  they  do 
now,  the  Muscovites  having  abandimod  thai 
part  of  the  country  Twhich  lies  from  the  city 
west,  for  about  two  hundred  miles)  as  doeo* 
late  and  unfit  for  use,  and  more  especially  beii^ 
so  very  remote,  and  so  difllcult  to  send  troopo 
hither  for  its  defence ;  for  we  had  yet  above  two 
thousand  miles  to  Muscovy,  properly  so  called. 

After  this  we  passed  several  sreat  rivers,  and 
two  dreadful  deserts,  one  of  which  wo  wore  six- 
teen days  passing  over,  and  which,  as  I  said,  was 
to  be  called  No  Man*s  Land ;  and  on  tho  18th 
of  April  we  came  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Mua- 
covite  dominions.  I  think  tho  first  dty,  or 
town,  or  fortress,  whatever  it  might  bo  oailod, 
that  belonged  to  the  Csar  of  MvMtfy,  wm 
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oiU<d  Aifnn,  being  on  the  weei  ride  of  the  nver 

AlMB. 

leonld  not  but  dieeover  an  infinite  sntiifac- 
tkm  thnt  I  wm  now  arrived  in»  ae  1  called  it,  a 
Cbrieilatt  oonntry,  or»  at  leaat,  in  a  eenntry  go- 
Ttmed  bjr  Chrtatiana ;  for  thongh  the  Muiefr- 
vitea  do,  in  my  opinion,  bat  jmt  deeenre  the 
namo  of  Chrittianfl,  yet  each  they  pretend  to  be, 
and  are  very  devout  in  their  way.  It  would 
eertaittly  oecnr  to  any  man  who  travels  the 
worid  as  I  liave  done,  and  who  had  any  power  of 
reflection,  I  say,  it  would  oooor  to  him,  to  re- 
iaot  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
world  where  the  name  of  God,  and  of  a  Re- 
deemer, is  known,  worshipped,  and  adored-— and 
not  where  the  people,  given  up  by  heaven  to 
strong  delusions,  worship  the  devil,  and  prostrate 
themselves  to  stocks  and  stones,  worship  mon- 
8ton»  elements,  horrible-shaped  animals,  and 
statoea,  or  ioiages  of  monsters.  Not  a  town  or 
dty  we  passed  through  but  had  their  pagods, 
thoir  idoli^  and  their  temples;  and  Ignorant 
'  i  worsbifffaig  even  the  works  of  their  own 
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Now  wo  came  wlierei  at  least,  a  Ihce  of  the 
Christian  worship  appeared,  where  the  knee  was 
bowed  to  Jesus,  and  whether  ignorantly  or  not, 
yet  the  Christian  religion  was  owned,  and. the 
name  of  the  true  Ood  was  called  upon  and 
adored ;  and  it  made  the  vei^  recesses  of  mv 
soul  rejoice  to  see  it.  I  saluted  the  brave  Scotch 
merchant  I  mentioned  above  with  my  first  ac- 
knowledgment of  this ;  and,  taking  him  by  the 
band,  I  nld  to  him,  *'  Blessed  be  Ood,  we  are 
once  again  oome  among  Christians ! "  He 
smiled,  and  answered,  **  Do  not  rejoice  too  soon, 
countiyman,  these  Mnscovftes  are  but  an  odd 
sort  of  Christians,  and,  but  for  the  name  of  it, 
yon  may  see  very  little  of  the  substance  for  some 
months  (krther  of  our  journey." 

"Wen,"  said  I,  <<bat  still  it  is  better  than 
Paganism  and  worshipping  of  devils.**— '*  Why, 
I'll  tell  you,"  said  he.  **  Except  the  Russian 
soldiers  in  garrisons,  and  a  few  of  the  inhabitanu 
of  the  cities  upon  the  road,  all  the  rest  of  this 
country,  for  above  a  thousand  miles  farther,  is 
inhabited  by  the  worst  and  most  ignorant  of 
Pagans.**    And  so,  indeed,  we  found  it 

We  were  now  launched  into  the  greatest  piece 
of  solid  earthy  if  I  understand  anythina  of  the 
suriace  of  the  fflobe,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  We  had  at  least  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  sea  eastward,  we  had  at  least 
two  thousand  to  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  sea 
westward,  and  almost  three  thousand  miles,  if 
we  left  that  sei  and  went  on  west  to  the  British 
and  French  channels ;  we  had  full  five  thousand 
miles  to  the  Indian  or  Persian  sea,  south,  and 
about  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  Frosen  sea, 
north:  nay,  if  some  people  may  be  believed, 
there  might  be  no  sea  north-east  tUl  we  came 
round  the  pole,  and  consequently  into  the  north- 
west,  and  so  had  a  continent  of  land  into  Ame- 
rica, no  mortal  knows  where;  though  I  could 
give  aome  reasons  why  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
mistake  too. 

As  we  entered  Into  the  Muscovite  dominions, 
a  good  while  before  we  came  to  any  considerable 
towtt,  wo  bad  nothing  to  observe  but  this ;  first. 


that  all  the  rivers  run  to  the  east  As  I  under- 
sUkmI  by  the  charts,  which  somo  of  our  caravans 
had  with  them.  It  was  plain  that  all  those  rivers 
ran  into  the  great  river  Yamoor,  or  Oammoor. 
This  river,  by  the  natural  course  of  It,  must  run 
into  the  east  sea,  or  Chinese  ocean.    The  story 

nteU  us,  that  the  mouth  of  this  river  Is 
ed  up  with  bulrushes  of  a  monstrous 
growth,  via.,  three  feet  about,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  1  must  bo  allowed  to  say  I 
believe  nothing  of;  but  as  its  navigation  Is  of  no 
use,  because  there  Is  no  trade  that  way,  the 
Tartars,  to  whom  alone  It  belongs,  dealing  in 
nothing  but  cattle;  so  nobody  that  ever  I 
heard  of  has  been  eurious  enough  either  to  go 
down  to  the  month  of  it  in  boats,  or  to  come  up 
fh>m  the  mouth  of  it  in  ships;  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  river  running  due  east,  In  the  lati- 
tude of  sixty  degreest  carries  a  vast  concourse 
of  rivers  along  with  it,  and  finds  an  ocean  to 
empty  itself  in  that  latitude,  so  we  are  sure  of 
sea  there. 

Some  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  river  then 
are  several  considerable  rivers^  whose  streams 
run  as  due  north  as  the  Yamour  runs  east  i  and 
these  are  all  found  to  join  their  waters  with  the 
great  river  Tartarus^  named  so  from  the  north- 
ernmost nations  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who,  the 
Chinese  say,  were  the  first  Tartars  in  the  world  i 
and  who,  as  our  geographers  allege,  are  the  Oog 
and  Magog  mentioned  in  sacred  story. 

These  rivers  running  all  aorthwaid,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  rivers  I  am  yet  to  speak  o(  made  H 
evident  that  the  northern  ocean  bounds  the  land 
also  on  that  side ;  so  that  It  does  not  seem  ra- 
tional in  the  least  to  think  that  the  land  can 
extend  itself  to  join  with  America  on  that  sUte, 
or  that  there  Is  not  a  communication  between 
the  northern  and  the  eastern  ocean ;  but  of  this 
I  shall  say  no  more,  it  was  my  observation  at  that 
time,  and  therefore  I  take  notice  of  it  in  this 
place.  We  now  advanced  from  the  river  Arguna 
by  easy  and  moderate  journeys,  and  were  very 
visibly  obliged  to  the  care  the  csar  of  Muscovy 
has  taken  to  have  cities  and  towns  built  in  as 
many  places  as  are  possible  to  place  them,  where 
his  soldiers  keep  nrrison,  something  like  the 
stationary  soldiers  placed  by  the  Romans  In  the 
remotest  countries  of  their  empire,  some  of 
which  I  had  read  were  particularly  placed  In 
Britain  for  the  security  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
lodging  of  travellers ;  and  thus  it  was  here :  fbr 
wherever  we  came,  though  at  these  towns  and 
stations  the  garrisons  and  governor  were  Rus- 
sians and  professed  mere  Agans,  sacrificing  to 
idols,  and  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
or  all  the  host  of  heaven  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
were,  of  all  the  heathens  and  Pagans  that  ever  1 
met  with,  the  most  barbarous,  except  only  that 
they  did  not  eat  man's  flesh,  as  our  savages  of 
America  did. 

Some  instanoes  of  this  we  met  with  In  the 
country  between  Arguna,  where  we  enter  the 
Muscovite  dominions,  and  a  dty  of  Tartars  and 
Russians  together,  called  Nertslnskay ;  In  which 
space  is  a  continued  desert  or  Ibrest,'  which  cost 
us  twenty  days  to  travel  over  it  In  a  village, 
near  the  last  of  those  places,  1  had  the  curiosity 
to  go  and  see  their  way  of  Hvlng,  which  Is  most 
brutish  and  unsuiTerable ;  they  had,  I  suppose,  a 
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great  lacrifice  that  day,  for  there  stood  out  upon 
an  old  stump  of  a  tree  an  idol  made  of  wood, 
frightful  as  the  devil ;  at  least  as  anything  we 
can  thmk  of  to  represent  the  devil  that  can  be 
made.  It  had  an  head  certainly  not  so  much  as 
resembling  any  creature  that  the  world  ever  saw ; 
ears  as  big  as  goats'  horns  and  as  high ;  eyes  as 
big  as  a  crown  piece ;  and  a  nose  like  a  crooked 
ram's  horn,  and  a  mouth  extended  fottr*comered, 
like  that  of  a  lion,  with  horrible  teeth,  hooked 
like  a  parrot's  under  bill.  It  was  dressed  up  in 
the  filthiest  manner  that  you  can  suppose ;  its 
upper  garment  was  of  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool 
outward ;  a  great  Tartar  bonnet  on  the  head, 
with  two  horns  growing  through  it ;  it  was  about 
eight  feet  high,  yet  had  no  feet  or  legs,  or  any 
other  proportion  of  parts. 

This  scarecrow  was  set  up  at  the  outside  of 
the  village ;  and  when  I  came  near  to  it,  there 
were  sixteen  or  seventeen  creatures,  whether 
men  or  women  I  could  not  tell,  for  they  make  no 
distinction  by  their  habits,  either  of  body  or 
head ;  these  lay  all  flat  on  the  ground  round  this 
formidable  block  of  shapeless  wood.  I  saw  no 
motion  among  them  any  more  than  if  they  had 
been  logs  of  wood  like  their  idol;  at  first  I 
really  thought  they  had  been  so,  but  when 
I  came  a  little  nearer,  they  started  up  upon 
their  feet,  and  raised  an  howling  cry,  as  tf  it 
had  been  so  many  deep-mouthed  hounds,  and 
walked  away  as  if  they  were  displeased  at  our 
disturbing  them.  A  little  way  off  from  this 
monster,  and  at  the  door  of  a  tent  or  hut,  made 
all  of  sheep-skins  and  cow-skins  dried,  stood 
three  butchers.  I  thought  they  were  such,  for 
when  I  came  nearer  to  them,  I  found  they  had 
long  knives  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent  appeared  three  sheep  killed,  and  one 
young  bullock,  or  steer.  These,  it  seems,  were 
sacrifices  to  that  senseless  log  of  an  idol,  and 
these  three  men  priests  belonging  to  it ;  and  the 
seventeen  prostrated  wretches  were  the  people 
who  brought  the  offering,  and  were  making  their 
praters  to  that  stock. 

1  confess  I  was  more  moved  at  their  stupidity, 
and  this  brutish  worship  of  an  hobgoblin,  than 
ever  I  was  at  anything  in  my  life ;  to  see  God's 
most  glorious  and  best  creature,  to  whom  he  hadJ 
granted  so  many  advantages,  even  by  creation, 
above  the  rest  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  vested 
with  a  reasonable  soUl,  and  that  soul  adorned  with 
faculties  and  capacities  adapted  both  to  honour 
his  Maker  and  be  honoured  by  him ;  1  say,  to 
see  it  sunk  and  degenerated  to  a  degree  so  more 
than  stupid,  as  to  prostrate  itself  to  a  frightful 
nothing,  a  mere  imaginary  object  dressed  up  by 
themselves,  and  made  terrible  to  themselves  by 
their  own  contrivance,  adorned  only  with  clouts 
and  rags ;  and  that  this  should  be  the  effect  of 
mere  ignorance,  wrought  up  into  hellish  devotion 
by  the  devil  himself;  who,  envying  his  Maker 
the  homage  and  adoration  of  his  creatures,  had 
deluded  them  into  such  gross,  surfeiting,  sordid, 
and  brutish  things,  as  one  would  think  should 
shock  nature  itself. 

But  what  signified  all  the  astonishment  and 
reflection  of  thoughts  ?  Thus  it  was,  and  I  saw 
it  before  my  eyes,  and  there  was  no  room  to 
wonder  at  it,  or  think  it  impossible.  All  my  ad- 
miration tamed  to  rage :  and  I  rode  up  to  the 


image  or  monster,  call  it  what  yon  will,  and  with 
my  sword  cut  the  bonnet  that  was  on  its  head  in 
two  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  hung  down  by  one 
of  the  horns ;  and  one  of  our  men  that  was  with 
me,  took  hold  of  the  sheep-skin  that  covered  it, 
and  pulled  at  it,  when  behold  a  most  hideoos 
outcry  and  howling  ran  through  the  village,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  people  came  about  my 
ears,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  soonr  for  it ;  for  we 
saw  some  had  bows  and  arrows ;  but  I  resolved 
from  that  moment  to  visit  them  again. 

Our  caravan  rested  three  nights  at  the  town, 
which  was  about  four  miles  off,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  horses  which  they  wanted,  several  of 
the  horses  having  been  lamed  and  jaded  with  the 
badness  of  the  way,  and  our  long  march  over  the 
last  desert,  so  we  had  some  leisure  here  to  pot  my 
design  in  execution.  I  communicated  ny  pro- 
ject to  the  Scots  merchant,  of  Moscow,  of  whose 
courage  I  had  a  sufficient  testimony,  as  above.  I 
told  him  what  I  had  seen,  and  with  what  'm^- 
nation  I  had  since  thought  that  human  nature 
could  be  so  degenerate.  I  told  him  I  was  resolved, 
if  1  could  get  but  four  or  five  men  well  armed  to 
go  with  me,  to  go  and  destroy  that  vile,  abomi- 
nable idol,  to  let  them  see  that  it  had  no  power 
to  help  itself,  and  consequently  couM  not  be  sn 
object  of  worship,  or  to  be  prayed  to^  much  len 
help  them  that  offered  sacrifices  to  it. 

He  laughed  at  me:  said  he,  **  Your  zeal  msy 
be  good,  but  what  do  you  propose  to  younelf  by 
it?"-.**  Propose !"  said  I,  <*  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  which  is  insulted  by  this  devil- 
worship."—**  But  how  wiil  it  vindicate  the  honour 
of  God?"  said  he,  "  while  the  people  will  not  be 
able  to  know  what  you  mean  by  it,  unless  you 
could  speak  to  them  too,  and  tell  them  so ;  and 
then  they  will  fight  you  too,  I  will  assure  you,  for 
they  are  desperate  fellows,  and  that  especially  in 
defence  of  their  idolatry."— **  Can  wenot,''uid  | 
I,  **  do  it  in  the  night,  and  then  leave  them  the 
reasons  in  writing,  in  their  own  language?"— 
"  Writing,"  said  he,  «  why,  there  is  not  in  five  I 
nations  of  them  one  man  that  knows  anything 
of  a  letter,  or  how  to  read  a  word  in  any  lan- 
guage, or  in  their  own." — "  Wretched  ignoraoce !" 
said  I  to  him  ;  **  however,  I  have  a  great  miod  to 
do  it ;  perhaps  nature  may  draw  inferences  from 
it  to  them,  to  let  them  see  how  brutish  they  are 
to  worship  such  horrid  things.** — •'Look  you, 
sir,"  said  he,  **  if  your  zeal  prompts  you  to  it  so 
warmly,  you  must  do  it ;  but,  in  the  next  place, 
I  would  have  you  consider  these  wild  nations  of 
people  are  subjected  by  force  to  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy's dominions ;  and  if  you  do  this,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  they  will  come  by  thousands  to  the 
governor  of  Nertcinskay,  and  complain,  and  de- 
mand satisfaction ;  and  if  he  cannot  give  them 
satisfaction,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  revolt,  snd 
it  will  occasion  a  new  war  with  all  the  Tartars  u 
the  country.'* 

This,  I  confess,  put  new  thoughts  into  my  hesd 
for  a  while,  but  I  harped  upon  the  same  stnog 
sUll ;  and  all  that  day  I  was  uneasy  to  pnt  my 
project  into  execution.  Towards  the  evemog, 
the  ScoU  merchant  met  me  by  acddent  In  our 
walk  about  the  town,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
me.  •*  I  believe,"  said  be,  - 1  have  pot  you  off 
your  good  design ;  I  have  been  a  little  concerned 
about.it  since,  for  I  abhor  the  Idol  and  idolatry 
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as  mocb  «  you  can  do.**— "Trnly,"  laid  I,i 
**  yon  have  put  it  off  a  Httle  at  to  the  exectt- 1 
tion  of  it,  but  you  have  not  put  it  all  out  of 
my  thoughts;  and  I  belieye  1  shall  do  it  still 
before  1  quit  this  place,  though  1  wero  to  be 
delivered  up  to  them  for  sadsfiustion.*' — **  No, 
DO,"  said  ho ;  <*  God  forbid  they  should  deliver 
you  up  to  such  a  orew  of  monsters !  they  shall 
not  do  that  neither ;  that  would  be  murdering 
yoo  indeed.*'^**  Why,"  said  I,  **how  would 
they  use  me?"— ••  Use  you r  said  he  ;  '<  111  tell 
yoa  how  they  served  a  poor  Russian  who  af- 
froDted  them  in  their  worship,  just  as  you  did, 
ind  whom  they  took  prisoner,  after  they  had 
lamed  him  with  an  arrow,  that  he  could  not  run 
away ;  they  took  him  and  stripped  him  stark 
naked,  and  set  him  upon  the  top  of  the  idol 
monster,  and  stood  all  round  him,  and  shot  as 
nany  arrows  into  him  as  would  stick  over  his 
whole  body ;  and  then  they  burnt  him,  and  all  the 
aiTows  sticking  in  him,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.** 
-**  And  was  Uiis  the  same  idol  ?"  said  I.  '*  Yes," 
nid  he,  *«the  very  same.**— '<  Well,'*  said  I,  •*  I 
will  tell  you  a  story."  So  I  related  the  story  of 
our  men  at  Madagascar,  and  how  they  burned 
and  sacked  the  village  there,  and  killed  man, 
woman,  and  child,  for  their  murdering  one  of 
our  men*  Inst  as  it  is  rehited  before ;  and  when  I 
had  done,  1  added,  that  I  thought  we  ought  to 
do  to  to  this  village. 

He  listened  very  attentively  to  the  story ;  but 
when  1  talked  of  doing  so  to  that  village,  said  he, 
**  You  mistake  me  very  much ;  it  was  not  this 
vfllage,  it  was  almost  an  hundred  miles  from  this 
place ;  but  it  was  the  same  idol,  for  they  carry 
him  about  in  procession  all  over  the  country."— 
**  Well,"  said  I,  <*  then  that  Mol  ought  to  be 
poniabed  for  it ;  and  it  shall,"  said  I,  •«  if  I  Uve 
this  night  out." 

Id  a  word,  finding  me  resolute,  he  liked  the 
design,  and  told  me  1  should  not  go  alone,  but 
he  would  go  with  me ;  but  he  would  go  first  and 
hring  a  atout  fellow,  one  of  his  countrymen,  to  go 
alio  with  us ;  **  and  one,"  said  he,  *'  as  femous 
for  his  seal  as  you  can  desire  any  one  to  be 
against  such  devilish  things  as  these."  In  a  word, 
he  brought  me  his  comrade,  a  Scotsman,  whom 
he  called  Captain  Richardson ;  and  I  gave  him  a 
ftiil  aoeount  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  also  of  what 
I  intended  ;  and  he  told  me  readily  he  would  go 
with  me  if  it  cost  him  hit  life.  So  we  agreed  to 
go,  only  we  three.  I  had,  indeed,  proposed  it  to 
my  partner,  but  he  declined  it.  He  said  he  was 
ready  to  assist  me  to  the  utmost,  and  upon  all 
oecaaioos,  for  my  defence ;  but  that  this  was  an 
adventure  quite  out  of  his  way ;  so,  1  say,  we 
resolved  upon  our  work,  only  we  three  and  my 
Bian  servant,  and  to  put  it  in  execution  that 
night,  about  midnight,  with  all  the  secrecy  ima- 
ginable. 

However,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  were  wil- 
ling to  dehiy  it  till  the  next  night,  because  the 
caravan  being  to  set  forward  in  the  rooming,  we 
luppoaed  the  governor  could  not  pretend  to  give 
them  any  satislaction  upon  us  when  we  were  out 
of  his  power.  The  Scots  merchant,  as  steady  in 
his  resolutfon  to  enterprise  it  as  bold  in  exe- 
enting,  brought  me  a  Tartar's  robe  or  gown  of 
sheen-skins,  and  a  bonnet,  with  a  bow  and  arrows, 
and  bad  provided  the  same  for  himself  and  his 


countryman,  that  the  people,  if  they  saw  nt, 
should  not  be  able  to  determme  who  we  were* 

All  the  first  night  we  spent  In  mixing  up  some 
combustible  matter  with  aqua-vitm,  gunpowder, 
and  such  other  aaaterials  as  we  could  get  $  and, 
having  a  good  quantity  of  tar  in  a  little  pot, 
about  an  hour  after  night  we  set  out  upon  our 
expedition. 

We  came  to  the  place  about  eleven  o'clock  at 

night,  and  found  that  the  people  had  not  the 

least  jealousy  of  danger  attending  their  idol ;  the 

night  was  cloudy,  yet  the  moon  gave  us  light 

enough  to  see  that  the  idol  stood  just  in  the  same 

posture  and  place  that  it  did  before.   The  people 

seemed  to  bo  all  at  their  rest ;  only,  that  la  the 

great  hut,  or  tent  as  we  called  it,  where  we  saw 

the  three  priests,  whom  we  mistook  for  butchen, 

we  saw  a  light,  and,  going  up  close  to  the  door, 

we  heard  people  talk&g,  as  if  there  were  five  or 

six  of  them.     We  concluded,  therefore,  that  if 

we  set  wild-fire  to  the  idol,  these  men  would 

come  out  inunedlately,  and  run  up  to  the  place 

I  to  rescue  it  from  the  destruction  that  we  intended 

I  for  it ;  and  what  to  do  with  them  we  knew  not. 

I  Once  we  thought  of  carryhig  it  away,  and  setting 

I  fire  to  it  at  a  distance ;  but  when  we  came  to 

I  handle  It,  we  found  it  too  bulky  for  our  carriage, 

I  so  we  were  at  a  loss  again.    The  second  Scots- 

'  man  was  for  setting  fire  to  the  tent  or  hut,  and 

knocking  the  creatures  that  were  there  on  the 

head  when  they  came  out,  but  I  could  not  join 

with  that;  I  was  against  killing  them,  if  it  was 

possible  to  be  avoided.    ••Well then,"  said  the 

ScoU  merchant,  «•  I  wiO  tell  you  what  we  wiU 

do ;  we  will  try  to  make  them  prisoners,  tie  their 

hands,  and  make  them  stand  and  see  thehr  idol 

destroyed." 

As  it  happened  we  had  twine  or  packthread 
enough  about  us,  which  we  used  to  tie  our  fire- 
works together  with,  so  we  resolved  to  attack 
these  people  first,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  we 
could.  The  first  thing  we  did  we  knocked  at 
the  door,  when  one  of  the  priests  coming  to  it, 
we  immediately  seised  upon  him,  stopped  his 
mouth,  and  tied  his  hands  behind  hun  and  led  him 
to  the  idol,  where  we  gagged  him  that  he  might 
not  make  a  noise,  tied  his  feet  also  together,  and 
left  him  on  the  ground. 

Two  of  ua  then  waited  at  the  door,  expecting 
that  another  would  come  out  to  see  what  the 
matter  was ;  but  we  waited  so  long  till  the  third 
man  came  back  to  us ;  and  then,  nobody  coating 
out,  we  knocked  again  gently,  and  immediately 
out  came  two  more,  and  we  served  them  just  in 
the  same  manner,  but  we  were  obliged  to  go  all 
with  them,  and  lay  them  down  by  the  idol  some 
distance  from  one  another ;  when,  going  badk, 
we  found  two  more  were  come  out  to  the  door, 
and  a  third  stood  behind  them  within  the  door. 
We  seised  the  two,  and  immediately  tied  them, 
when  the  third  stepping  back  and  crying  out,  my 
Scots  merchant  went  in  after  him,  and  taking 
out  a  coropoaition  we  had  made,  that  would  only 
smoke  and  stmk,  he  set  fire  to  it  and  threw  it  in 
among  them.  By  that  time  the  other  Scotsman 
and  my  man  taking  charge  of  the  two  men  al- 
ready bound  and  Ued  together  also  bv  the  arm, 
led  them  away  to  the  idol,  and  left  then  there 
to  see  if  their  idol  would  relieve  then,  nakfaig 
haste  back  to  us* 
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WhM  th«  fane  we  had  thrown  in  hi 
the  hnt  with  to  much  tmoke  that  they  were' 
almoiit  auffbeated,  we  then  threw  in  a  mall  lea-  • 
ther  bag  of  another  kind,  which  flamed  Hke  a 
oandle,  and,  followfog^  it  in,  we  foand  there  werej 
but  fonr  people  left,  who,  it  teems,  were  two  men 
and  two  women,  and,  as  we  luppoied,  had  been 
about  aome  of  their  diabolic  sacrifloea.  They! 
appeared,  in  short,  IHghtened  to  death,  at  least  so 
ae  to  sit  trembling;  and  stupid,  and  not  able  to 
speak  neither,  fbr  the  smoke. 

In  a  word,  we  took  them,  bound  them  as  we 
had  the  other,  and  all  without  any  noise.  I 
should  bare  said,  we  brought  them  out  of  the 
house  or  hut  first ;  for,  indeed,  we  were  not  able 
to  bear  the  smoke  any  more  than  they  were. 
When  we  had  done  this,  we  carried  them  a]t». 
gother  to  the  idol ;  when  we  came  there  we  fell 
to  work  wHh  him,  and  first  we  danbed  him  all 
over,  and  his  robea  also,  with  tar,  and  such  other 
stnflT  as  we  had,  which  was  tallow  mixed  with 
brimstone ;  then  we  stopped  his  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  month  full  of  ffunpowdcr ;  then  we  wrapped 
up  a  great  piece  of  wildfire  in  his  bonnet ;  and  | 
then  stiokJng  all  the  combustibles  we  had  brought ' 
with  us  upon  him,  we  looked  about  to  see  if  we 
could  find  anything  else  to  help  to  bum  him ;  when 
my  Scotsman  remembered,  that  by  the  tent,  or  I 
hnt,  where  the  men  were,  there  lay'a  heap  of  dry  I 
forage,  whether  straw  or  rushes  I  do  not  remem- 
ber :  away  he  and  the  other  Scotsman  ran,  and 
fetched  their  arms  full  of  that  When  we  had 
done  this,  we  took  all  our  prisoners,  and  brought 
them,  having  untied  their  feet,  and  uogagged 
their  mouths,  and  made  them  stand  up,  imd  set 
them  just  before  their  monstrous  idol,  and  then 
set  fire  to  the  whole. 

We  stayed  by  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  there- 
abouts,  till  the  powder  in  the  eyes  and  mouth 
and  ears  of  the  idol  blew  up,  and,  as  we  oould 
perceive,  had  split  and  deformed  the  shape  of  it ; 
and,  in  a  word,  till  we  saw  it  burnt  into  a  mere 
block  or  log  of  wood ;  and  then  setting  the  dry 
forage  to  it,  we  fonnd  it  would  be  soon  quite 
consumed ;  so  we  began  to  think  of  going  away ; 
but  the  Scotsman  said,  **  No,  we  must  not  go ; 
for  these  poor  deluded  wretches  will  all  throw 
themselves  into  the  fire,  and  bum  themselves 
with  the  idol."  So  we  resolved  to  stay  till  the 
forage  was  burnt  down  too,  and  then  we  came 
away  and  left  them. 

In  the  morning  we  appeared  among  our  fellow 
travellers,  exceeding  busy  in  getting  ready  for  our 
jonmey,  nor  could  any  man  suggest  that  we  had 
been  anywhere  but  in  our  beds,  as  travellers 
might  be  supposed  to  be,  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
fat&ues  of  that  day's  joumey. 

But  it  did  not  end  so,  for  the  next  day  came  a 
great  multitude  of  the  country  people,  not  only 
of  this  village,  but  of  an  hundred  moro  for  aught 
I  know,  to  the  town  gates,  and  in  a  most  out- 
rageous manner  demanded  satitfardon  of  the 
Russian  govemor,  for  the  insulting  their  priests, 
and  burning  their  great  Chim-Chl'Thauogn ; 
such  an  hard  name  they  gave  the  monstrous 
ereatnre  they  worshipped.  The  people  of  Nort- 
xinskay  were  at  first  in  a  great  consternation ; 
for,  thev  said,  the  Tartars  were  no  less  than 
thirty  thousand,  and  that  in  a  few  days  more 
they  would  be  one  hundred  thousand  stronger. 


The  Ruislan  govemor  sent  ont  nessofors  to 
appease  thess,  and  gave  them  all  the  good  words 
imaginable.  He  assured  them  ho  knew  nothing 
of  it,  and  that  there  bad  not  a  eoul  of  his  garri- 
son  been  abroad,  that  it  oonid  not  bo  from  any 
body  there,  and  if  they  wonld  let  him  know  who 
It  wns^  they  shonld  be  exomplarily  piuiiahed. 
They  returned  iMOgfatilyt  that  all  the  oovntry 
revereneed  the  great  Cham-ChUThanngu*  who 
dwelt  in  the  sun,  and  no  mortal  would  have  dared 
to  oflfer  violence  to  his  imaspe  but  some  Christian 
miscreant ;  so  they  called  them,  it  seems ;  and 
they  therdbre  denounced  war  against  him  and 
alt  the  Russians,  who,  they  said,  were  misoreanta 
and  Christians. 

The  governor,  still  patient,  and  nnwOling  to 
make  a  breach,  or  to  have  any  causa  of  war 
alleged  to  be  given  by  him,  the  cmt  having 
stnlghtly  charged  him  to  treat  the  oonqnered 
country  with  gentleness  and  dvility,  gave  them 
still  all  the  good  words  he  oould ;  at  last  ho  told 
them  there  was  a  oaravan  gone  towards  Rnsiia 
that  morning,  and  perhaps  it  was  some  of  tliem 
who  had  done  them  this  injury ;  and  that,  if  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  that,  he  would  send  after 
them,  to  inquire  into  It.  This  seemed  to  appease 
them  a  little ;  and  accordingly  the  governor  sent 
after  us,  and  gave  ns  a  particular  aooonnt  bow 
the  thing  was  3  intimating  withal,  that  if  any  la 
our  caravan  had  done  it,  they  shonld  make  their 
escape ;  but  that,  whether  they  had  done  it  or 
no,  we  should  make  all  the  haste  forward  that 
was  pomible;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
would  keep  them  in  play  as  long  as  he  oouML 

This  was  very  friendly  in  the  govemor.   How« 
ever,  when  it  came  to  the  caravan,  there  was 
nobody  knew  anything  of  the  matter ;  and  as 
for  us  that  were  guilty,  we  were  the  least  of  all 
suspected ;  none  so  much  as  asked  us  the  ques- 
tion,    liowever,  the  captain  of  the  caravan  for 
the  time  took  the  hint  that  the  govemor  gave 
us,  and  we  marched  or  travelled  two  days  and 
two  nights  without  any  considerable  atop,  and 
then  we  lay  at  a  vilkge  called  Plothus :  nor  did 
we  make  any  long  stop  here,  but  hastened  on 
towards  Jarawena,  another  of  the  Csar  of  Mus- 
covy's colonies,  and  where  we  expected  wo  ahoold 
be  safe;  but  it  is  to  be  obeerved,  tiiat  here  we 
began,  for  two  or  three  days*  march,  to  enter  npoa 
a  vast  nameless  desert,  of  which  I  shall  say  more 
in  its  place ;  and  which  if  we  had  now  been  opon 
it.  Is  more  than  probable  we  had  been  all  de- 
stroyed.   It  was  the  seoond  day's  march  Irom 
Plothus,  that  by  the  clouds  of  dust  behind  ns  at 
a  great  distance,  some  of  our  people  began  to  be 
sensible  we  were  pursued.     We  had  entered  the 
desert,  and  had  passed  by  a  great  lake,  called 
Sehanks  Osier,  when  we  perceived  a  very  great 
body  of  horse  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  to  the  north,  we  travelling  west.     We  oti. 
served  they  went  away  west,  as  we  did,  hot  had  . 
supposed  we  should  have  taken  that  aido  of  (he  | 
lake,  whereas  we  very  happily  took  the  sooth  ■ 
side ;  and  in  two  days  more  we  saw  them  not, 
for  they,  bdiering  we  were  still  liefore  them,  1 
pushed  on  till  they  came  to  the  river  Udda.  This 
is  a  very  great  river  when  it  passes  forther  north, 
but  when  we  came  to  it,  we  found  it  narrow  and 
fordable. 
The  third  day  they  either  found  their  miiCakeb 
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or  had  ioltlQgtnM  of  tti«  and  nme  pouriogin 
upoQ  ot  towards  the  dusk  of  the  oYeniof  •  We 
had,  to  oar  great  wUsAKstion,  jott  pitched  upon 
a  plaoa  for  our  oanp,  wUeh  was  verj  conYenient 
for  the  night)  for  aa  we  were  vpoo  a  desert, 
though  bat  at  the  beginoing  of  It,  that  was  above 
ire  hundred  mileaover,  we  had  qo  towns  to  lodge 
at,  and  hideed  expaoled  none  but  the  city  Jara- 
weiia»  whieh  we  had  yet  two  days*  march  to  t  the 
desert,  hofwever,  had  soae  few  woods  in  it  on 
this  side,  and  HttJe  rivers,  which  ran  all  into  the 
great  river  Udda.  It  was  in  a  narrow  strait 
between  two  small,  but  very  thick  woods,  that  we 
pitched  our  little  camp  for  that  night,  etpecting 
to  be  attacked  In  the  night. 

Nobody  knew  but  ourselves  what  we  were 
pursoed  for;  but  as  it  was  vsual  for  the  Mogul 
Tartars  to  go  about  in  troops  In  that  desert,  so 
the  oaravnns  always  fortify  themselves  every 
■igbt  against  them,  as  against  armies  of  rob- 
ben  I  and  it  was  therefore  no  new  thing  to  be 


fint  we  bad  this  night,  of  all  the  nights  of  our 
travels,  a  most  advantageous  camp ;  for  we  lay 
between  two  woods,  with  a  little  rivulet  running 
just  before  enr  ihmt,  so  that  we  could  not  be 
soirennded  or  attacked  any  way  but  in  our 
front  or  rear ;  we  took  care  also  to  make  our 
front  aa  strong  as  we  could,  by  placing  our  packs, 
with  oar  camels  and  horses,  all  in  a  line  on  the 
skle  of  the  river,  and  we  felled  some  trees  in  our 
raar. 

In  tUt  posture  we  encamped  for  the  night ; 
bat  tlie  enemy  was  upon  us  before  we  had 
iaisbod  our  sltaation.  They  did  not  come 
on  us  like  thieves,  as  we  expected,  but  sent 
three  messengers  to  as,  to  demand  the  men  to 
bo  delivered  to  them  that  had  abused  their 
priests,  and  burnt  their  god  Cham-Chi-Tbaungu, 
that  they  oaiffht  bum  them  with  fire ;  and,  upon 
this,  ihn  said  they  would  go  away  and  do  us  no 
forther  harm,  otherwise  they  would  bum  us  all 
with  Are.  Oar  men  looked  very  blank  at  this 
OMasagc^  and  began  to  stare  at  one  another,  to 
seo  who  kMked  with  the  most  guilt  in  thehr  faces, 
b«t  nobody  was  the  word,  nobodv  did  it  Tbe 
leader  of  the  caravan  sent  word,  he  was  well 
aasnred  it  waa  not  done  by  any  of  our  camp ; 
that  wo  wore  peaceable  merchants  travelling  on 
our  bttshiess ;  that  we  had  done  no  harm  to  them, 
or  to  nnv  one  else  j  and  therefore  they  must  look 
farther  for  their  enemies,  who  had  injured  them, 
fitr  we  were  not  the  people  t  so  desired  them  not 
to  distorb  us,  for,  if  they  did,  we  should  defend 


They  were  far  from  behig  satisfied  with  this 
lor  an  answer,  and  a  great  crowd  of  them  came 
down  in  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  to  our 
eonp  <  bat,  seeing  us  in  such  an  advantageous 
eitoation,  they  durst  come  no  farther  than  the 
brook  in  our  front,  where  they  stood,  and  showed 
«•  sooh  a  number  aa  indeed  terrified  us  very 
nmdi,  ibr  those  that  spoke  least  of  them  spoke 
of  ten  thousand.  Here  they  stood  and  looked 
at  as  a  whOot  nnd  then  setting  np  a  great  howl, 
they  let  ij  a  crowd  of  arrows  among  us ;  but  we 
irore  weU  enoogh  fortified  for  that,  for  we  were 
sbeltorsd  under  oar  baggage,  and  1  do  not  re- 
vcmber  that  one  man  of  us  was  hurt. 

tiflM  aftar  thisi  we  saw  them  move  a 


little  to  our  right,  and  expected  them  on  the  rear, 
when  a  cunning  follow,  a  Cossack,  as  they  call 
them,  of  Jarawena,  in  the  pay  of  the  Muscovites, 
calling  to  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  sdd  to  him, 
'*  I  will  send  all  these  people  away  to  Slbeilka.** 
This  was  a  city  four  or  five  days*  journey  at 
least  to  the  south,  and  rather  behind  us.  So  he 
takes  his  bow  and  arrows^  and  getting  on  horse- 
back, he  rides  away  from  our  rear  directly,  as  It 
were,  back  to  Nertiinskay  ;  after  this,  he  takes  a 
great  circuit  about,  and  comes  to  the  army  of  the 
Tartars,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  express  to  tell 
them  a  long  story,  that  the  people  who  had  burnt 
their  Cham-Chi-Thaungu  were  gone  to  Sibeilka 
with  a  caravan  of  miscreants,  as  he  called  them, 
that  is  to  say,  Christiaos ;  and  that  they  were 
resolved  to  bum  the  god  Seal  Isarg,  belonging 
to  the  Tonguses. 

As  this  fellow  was  a  mere  Tartar,  and  per- 
fectly spoke  their  language,  he  counterfeited  so 
well,  that  they  all  took  it  from  him,  and  away 
they  drove  in  a  most  violent  hurry  to  Sibeilka, 
which,  it  seems,  was  five  days' jouracv  to  the 
south ;  and  in  less  than  three  hours  they  were 
entirely  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  never  heard 
any  more  of  them,  nor  ever  knew  whether  they 
went  to  that  other  place  called  Sibeilka  or  no. 

So  we  passed  safely  on  to  the  city  of  Jara- 
wena, where  there  was  a  garrison  of  Muscovites, 
and  there  we  rested  five  days,  the  caravan  befaig 
exceedingly  fatigued  with  the  last  day's  march, 
and  with  want  of  rest  in  the  night. 

From  this  city  we  had  a  frightful  desert,  which 
held  us  three-and-twenty  days'  march.  We  fur^ 
nished  ourselves  with  some  tents  here,  for  the 
better  accommodating  ourselves  in  the  night, 
and  the  leader  of  the  caravan  procured  sixteen 
carriages,  or  waggons,  of  tbe  country,  for  carry- 
ing  our  water  and  provisions,  and  these  car* 
riages  were  our  defence  every  night  round  our 
little  camp ;  so  that  had  the  Tartars  appeared, 
unless  they  had  been  very  numerous  Indeed, 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  hurt  us. 

We  may  well  be  supposed  to  want  rest  again 
after  this  long  journey,  for  in  this  desert  we 
saw  neither  house  nor  tree,  or  scarce  a  both ;  we 
saw,  indeed,  abundance  of  tlie  sable*  hunters»  as 
they  called  them.  These  are  all  TarUrs  of  the 
Mogul  Tartary,  of  which  this  country  is  a  part, 
and  they  frequently  attack  small  caravans ;  but 
we  saw  no  numbers  of  them  together.  I  was 
curious  to  see  the  sable-skins  they  caught,  but  I 
could  never  speak  with  any  of  them,  for  they 
durst  not  come  near  us,  neither  durst  we  strag- 
gle from  our  company  to  so  near  them. 

After  we  had  passed  this  desert,  we  came  into 
a  country  pretty  well  inhabited,  that  is  to  say, 
we  found  towns  and  castles  settled  by  the  Cxar 
of  Muscovy  with  garrisons  of  stationary  sokliers 
to  protect  the  caravans,  and  defend  the  country 
against  the  Tartars,  who  would  otherwise  make 
it  very  dangerous  travelling;  and  his  czarish 
majesty  has  given  such  strict  orders  for  the  well 
guarding  the  caravans  and  merchants,  that  if 
there  are  any  Tartars  heard  of  in  the  country, 
detachments  of  the  garrison  are  always  sent  to 
see  travellers  safe  from  station  to  station. 

And  thus  the  governor  of  Adinskoy,  whom  I 
had  an  opportunitv  to  make  a  visit  to  by  means 
of  the  Scots  merchant,  who  was  acquainted  with 
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him,  oflTared  us  •  guard  of  fifty  men,  if  we 
Ihooght  there  was  any  danger,  to  the  next 
■Ution. 

I  thought,  long  before  this,  that  as  we  came 
Marer  to  Europe,  we  thould  find  the  country 
hotter  peopled,  and  the  people  more  ctTilised ; 
but  I  found  myself  mbtaken  In  both,  for  we  had 
yet  the  nation  of  the  Tongueses  to  pass  through, 
where  we  saw  the  lame  tokens  of  paganism  and 
barbarity,  or  worse  than  before,  only,  as  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Mufcovites,  and  entirely 
reduced,  they  were  not  so  dangerous ;  but  for 
the  rudeneas  of  maonen,  idolatry,  and  poly- 
theism, no  people  in  the  worid  ever  went  beyond 
them.  They  are  clothed  all  in  skins  of  beasts, 
and  their  houses  are  built  of  the  lame.  You 
know  not  a  man  from  a  woman,  neither  by 
the  ruggedness  of  their  countenances  or  their 
clothes  i  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  they  live  under  ground  in 
houses  like  vaults,  which  have  cavities  or  caves 
going  from  one  to  another. 

If  the  TnUm  had  their  Cham-Chi-Thaungu 
for  •  whole  village  or  country,  these  had  idols  in 
trery  hot  and  every  cave ;  besidei,  they  wor- 
ship the  Stan,  the  sun,  the  water,  the  snow,  and, 
in  a  word,  everjrthittg  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  they  understand  but  very  little ;  so 
that  almost  every  element, 
thing,  sets  them  a  sacrificing. 

But  I  am  no  more  to  describe  people  than 
countries,  any  farther  than  mv  own  story  comes 
to  be  concerned  in  them.  1  met  with  nothing 
peculiar  to  myself  in  all  this  country,  which  I 
reckon  was  from  the  desert  which  I  spoke  of 
last  at  least  four  hundred  miles,  half  of  it  being 
another  desert,  which  took  us  up  twelve  days' 
severe  travelling,  without  house,  tree,  or  bush, 
but  were  obliged  again  to  carry  our  own  provisi- 
ons, as  well  water  as  bread.  After  we  were  out  of 
this  desert,  and  had  travelled  two  days,  we  came 
to  Janezay,  a  Muscovite  city  or  station,  on  the 
great  river  Janezay*  This  river,  they  told  us, 
parted  Europe  from  Asia,  though  our  map- 
makers,  as  I  am  told,  do  not  agree  to  it ;  how- 
ever, it  is  certainly  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
ancient  Siberia,  which  now  makes  a  province 
only  of  the  vast  Muscovite  empire,  but  is  itself 
equal  in  bigness  to  the  whole  empire  of  Ger- 
many. 

And  yet  here  I  observed  ignorance  and  pa- 
ganism still  prevailed,  except  in  the  Muscovite 
garrisons,  ^l  the  country  between  the  river 
Obv  and  the  river  Janezay  is  as  entirely  pagan, 
and  the  people  as  barbarous,  as  the  remotest  of 
the  Tartars;  nay,  as  any  nation,  for  aught  I 
know,  in  Asia  or  America.  I  also  found,  which 
I  observed  to  the  Muscovite  governors,  whom 
I  had  opportunity  to  converse  with,  that  the 
Pagans  are  not  much  the  wiser,  or  the  nearer 
Christianity,  for  being  under  the  Muscovite  go- 
▼emment,  which  they  acknowledged  was  true 
enough ;  but,  they  said,  it  was  none  of  their 
business;  that  if  the  czar  expected  to  convert 
his  Siberian,  or  Tonguese,  or  Tartar  subjects. 
It  should  be  done  by  sending  clergymen  among 
them,  not  soldiers ;  and  they  added,  with  more 
sincerity  than  I  expected,  that  thej  found  it  was 
not  so  much  the  concern  of  their  monarch  to 


make  the  people  Christians  as  It  was  to  makt 
them  subjects. 

From  this  river  to  the  great  river  Oby  we 
crossed  a  wild  uncultivated  country;  1  can 
say  it  is  a  barbarous  soil,  it  is  only  barren  of  I 
people,  and  wants  good  management ;  otherwise  ^ 
it  is  in  itself  a  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  agree- 
able country.  What  InhabitanU  we  found  ia  it 
are  all  Pagans,  exoept  such  as  are  sent  aBODs 
theln  from  Russia;  for  this  is  the  country,! 
mean  on  both  sides  the  river  Oby,  whither  tiie 
Muscovite  criminals,  that  are  not  put  to  death, 
are  banished,  and  from  whence  it  is  neit  to 
impossible  they  should  ever  come  away. 

I  have  nothing  material  to  say  of  my  particolsr 
afimrs  till  I  came  to  Tobolski,  the  capital  of 
Siberia,  where  I  continued  some  time  on  the  fol- 
lowing oocasiOD  :— 

We  had  been  now  almost  seven  months  oo  oer 
journey,  and  winter  began  to  come  on  spsce; 
whereupon  my  partner  and  I  called  a  ooaneil 
about  our  particular  affairs,  In  which  we  fiNmd 
it  proper,  ooosiderinff  that  we  were  beood  lor 
EngiMid  and  not  for  Bloeoow,  to  consider  bow  to 
dispose  of  ourselves.  They  told  us  of  siedfci 
and  rein  deer  to  carry  us  over  the  snow  in  winter- 
time ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  such  thmgs  ss  it 
would  be  incredible  to  relate  the  particQlars  oC 
by  which  means  the  Rnmians  travel  more  io  the 
winter  than  they  can  in  anmoBer,  because  hi  theie 
sledges  they  are  able  to  run  n^ht  and  day;  the 
snow  being  frozen  is  one  universal  coveriog  to 
nature,  by  which  the  hills,  the  vales,  the  riren, 
the  lakes,  are  all  smooth,  and  hard  as  a  stooe: 
and  they  run  upon  the  surfooe  without  any  regird 
to  what  u  underneath* 

But  I  had  no  oooasion  to  push  at  a  whiter 
journey  of  this  kind;  I  was  bound  to  EngUiid, 
not  to  Moicow,  and  my  route  lay  two  ways: 
either  1  must  go  on,  as  the  caravan  went,  till  I 
came  to  Jarislaw,  and  then  go  off  west  for  Nsrrt 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  so  either  by  sm  or 
land  to  Daotzic  where  I  m^ht  possibly  sell  ny 
China  cargo  to  good  advantage,  or  I  ssnst  leave 
the  caravan  at  a  little  town  on  the  Dwins,  froo 
whence  I  had  but  six  davs  by  water  to  Arch- 
angel, and  from  thence  might  be  sure  of  shipping 
either  to  England,  HoOand,  or  Hambuigh. 

Now  to  go  any  of  these  joumies  fan  the  winter 
would  have  been  preposterous ;  for  as  to  Dsatiie, 
the  Baltic  would  be  frozen  op,  and  I  coqU  sot 
get  passage ;  and  to  go  by  land  In  thow  eons- 
tries  was  for  less  safe  than  among  the  Mocnl 
Tartars;  likewise  to  Archangel,  In  October  ell 
the  ships  would  be  gone  from  thence,  and  ewn 
the  merchants,  who  dwell  there  In  summer,  retire 
south  to  Moscow  in  the  winter,  when  the  ships 
are  gone ;  so  that  I  should  have  nothing  but  es- 
tremity  of  cold  to  encounter,  with  a  scsreity  of 
provisions,  and  must  lie  there  in  an  empty  town 
all  the  winter ;  so  that,  upon  the  wholes  I  thooght 
it  much  my  better  way  to  let  the  caravan  go,  sad 
to  make  provision  to  winter  vshere  I  was,  vis.,st 
Tobolski,  hi  Siberia,  in  the  latitude  of  socty  de- 
grees, where  1  was  sura  of  three  tUngs  to  wesr 
out  a  cold  winter  with,  viz.,  plenty  of  pre»i"^ 
such  as  the  country  afforded,  a  warm  ll<"*'^!'!T 
fuel  enough,  and  excellent  company ;  of  aU  wmoh 
I  shall  give  a  full  account  in  Its  plaoe. 

I  was  now  in  a  quite  different  dunate  ftma  my 
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bdoved  island,  where  I  never  felt  cold,  except 
when  I  had  my  ague ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had 
mncfa  to  do  to  hear  my  clothes  on  my  back,  and 
never  made  any  fire  but  without  doors,  and  my 
necessity^  in  dressing  my  food,  &c.  Now  I  mad« 
me  thrto  good  vests,  with  hirge  robes  or  gowos 
over  tbem,  to  hang  down  to  the  feet  and  button 
dose  to  the  wrists,  and  all  these  lined  with  furs, 
to  make  them  snfBeiently  warm. 

As  to  a  warm  house,  I  must  confess  I  greatly 
dislOLe  our  wav  In  England,  of  making  fires  io 
every  room  in  the  house,  in  open  chimnies,  which, 
when  tfaa  fire  was  out,  alwa^  kept  the  air  In  the 
room  eold  as  the  climate.  But,  takinc  an  apart- 
ment in  a  good  house  in  the  town,  I  ordered  a 
chimney  to  be  built  like  a  furnace,  in  the  centre 
of  SIX  seYeral  rooms,  like  a  stove ;  the  ftmnel  to 
carry  the  smoke  up  went  one  way,  the  door  to 
eome  at  the  fire  went  in  another,  and  all  the 
rooms  were  kept  equally  warm,  but  no  fire  seen ; 
like  as  they  heat  the  bagnios  in  England. 

By  this  means  we  had  always  the  same  climate 
in  all  the  rooms,  and  an  equal  heat  was  pre- 
served ;  and  how  cold  soever  it  was  without,  it 
was  always  warm  within,  and  yet  we  saw  no  fire 
nor  were  ever  incommoded  with  any  smoke. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was,  that  it 
siionld  be  poeslble  to  meet  with'good  company 

\  of  the 


in  a  country  so  barbarous  as  that 
most  northerly  parts  of  Europe,  near  the  Frozen 
ocean,  and  withm  but  a  very  few  degrees  of  Nova 
ZemUa. 

Bat  this  being  the  country  where  the  state 
criasinals  of  Muscovy,  as  I  observed  before,  are 
an  bmisbed,  this  city  was  full  of  noblemen, 
princes,  gentlemen,  colonels,  and,  hi  short,  all 
dcgreea  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  soldiery,  and 
oonrtlers  of  Muscovy.'  Here  were  the  famous 
Prinee  Gafilfkeu,  or  Galoffken,  and  his  son ;  the 
old  general  Robostisky,  and  several  other  persons 
of  note,  and  some  ladies. 

By  means  of  my  Scots  merchant,  whom,  never- 
thelesa,  I  parted  with  here,  I  made  an  acquaint- 
ance wHh  several  of  these  gentlemen,  and  some 
of  tbem  of  the  first  rank ;  and  from  these,  in  the 
long  winter  nights  in  which  I  staved  here,  I  re- 
cel^  several  agreeable  visits.  It  was  talking 
one  ttighi  with  a  eertain  prince,  one  of  the  ba> 
niahed  nrfnisters  of  state  belonging  to  the  Czar 
of  Mnsoovy,  that  my  talk  of  my  particular  case 
began.  He  had  been  telling  me  abundance  of 
fioe  thfaigs  of  the  greatness,  the  magnificence, 
and  dominions,  and  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Russians.  1  interrupted  him, 
aaid  told  him  I  was  a  greater  and  more  power- 
faKprinea  than  ever  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  was, 
tfaoogfa  my  dominions  were  not  so  large,  or  my 
pcojple  so  many*  The  Rumian  grandee  looked 
n  latle  surprised,  and,  fixing  hb  eyes  steadily 
«poo  me,  began  to  wonder  what  I  meant 

I  feoM  htm  bis  wonder  would  cease  when  I  had 
explained  myself.  First,  I  told  him,  I  had  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all 
my  safajeets.  That,  notwithttandiog  my  absolute 
power,  I  bad  not  one  person  disaffected  to  my 
government  or  to  my  person  io  all  my  dominions. 
He  shook  his  head  at  that,  and  said,  there  in- 
doed  i  outdid  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  told  him 
that  all  the  koda  in  my  kingdom  were  my  own, 


and  all  my  subjects  were  not  onlv  mv  tenants, 
but  tenants  at  will ;  that  they  would  all  fight  for 
me  to  the  last  drop,  and  that  never  tyrant— for 
such  I  acknowledged  mvself  to  be — was  ever  so 
universally  beloved,  and  yet  so  horribly  feared, 
by  his  subjects. 

After  amusing  them  with  these  riddles  In  go* 
vemment  for  awhile,  I  opened  the  case  and  told 
them  the  story  at  large  of  my  living  in  the  island, 
and  how  I  managed  both  myself  and  the  people 
there  that  were  under  me,  just  as  I  have  since 
minuted  it  down.  They  were  exceedingly  taken 
with  the  story,  and  especially  the  prince,  who 
told  me,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  true  greatness  of 
liib  was  to  be  master  of  ourselves  \  tluii  he  would 
not  have  changed  such  a  state  of  life  as  mine  to 
have  been  Czar  of  Muscovy ;  and  that  he  found 
more  felicity  in  the  retirement  he  seemed  to  be 
banished  to  there  than  ever  he  found  in  the 
highest  authority  he  emoyed  in  the  court  of  his 
master  the  czar ;  that  the  height  of  human  wis* 
dom  was  to  bring  our  tempers  down  to  our  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  make  a  calm  within  under  the 
weight  of  the  greatest  storm  without.  When  he 
first  came  hither,  he  said  he  used  to  tear  the  hair 
from  his  head  and  the  clothes  from  his  badL,  aa 
others  had  done  before  him ;  but  a  little  time 
and  consideration  had  made  him  look  into  himself 
as  well  as  round  himself,  to  things  without :  that 
he'  found  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  was  but  once 
brought  to  reflect  upon  the  state  of  universal  life, 
and  how  little  this  world  was  concerned  m  its 
true  felicity,  was  perfectly  capable  of  making  a 
felicity  for  itself,  fully  satisfying  to  itself  and 
suitable  to  its  own  best  ends  and  desires,  with 
but  very  Utile  assistance  from  the  world ;  that  air 
to  breathe  in,  food  to  sustain  life,  clothes  for 
warmth,  and  liberty  for  exercise,  in  order  to 
health,  completed,  in  his  opinion,  all  that  the 
world  could  do  for  us ;  and  though  the  greatness, 
the  authority,  the  riches,  and  the  pleasures  which 
some  enjoyed  in  the  world,  and  which  he  had 
enjoyed  his  share  of,  had  much  in  them  that  was 
agreeable  to  us,  yet,  he  observed,  that  all  those 
things  chiefly  gratified  the  coarsest  of  our  aflec- 
tions,— such  as  our  ambition,  our  particular  prides 
our  avarice,  our  vanity,  and  our  sensuality  ;  all 
which  were,  indeed,  the  mere  product  of  the 
worst  part  of  man,— were  in  themselves  crimes, 
and  had  in  them  the  seeds  of  all  manner  of 
crimes, — but  neither  were  related  to,  or  concerned 
with,  any  of  those  virtues  that  constituted  us  wise 
men,  or  of  those  graces  which  distinguished  us 
as  Christians ;  that  being  now  deprived  of  iJl  the 
fancied  felicity  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  foil  ex* 
ercise  of  all  those  vices,  he  saki  he  was  at  leisure 
to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  them,  where  he 
found  all  manner  of  deformity ;  and  was  now  con- 
vinced that  virtue  only  makes  a  man  truly  wise, 
rich,  and  great,  and  preserves  him  In  the  way  to 
a  superior  happiness  in  a  future  state ;  and  in 
this,  he  said,  thev  were  more  happy  in  their 
banishment  than  all  their  enemies  were,  who  had 
the  full  possession  of  all  the  wealth  and  power  that 
they  (the  banished)  had  left  behind  them. 

**  Nor,  sir,"  said  he,  ««do  I  bring  my  mind  to 
this  politicfilly  by  the  necessity  of  my  circum* 
stances,  which  some  call  miserable;  but,  if  I 
know  anything  of  myself,  I  would  not  go  badi,-~ 
no,  not  though  my  matfter,  the  czar,  should  call 
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me,  and  offer  to  reint tate  me  in  all  my  former 
grandeur,-- 1  say,  I  would  no  more  eo  back  to  it, 
than  1  believe  my  sonl,  when  it  shall  be  delivered 
from  this  prison  of  the  body  and  has  had  a  taste 
of  the  glorious  state  beyond  life,  would  come  back 
to  the  gaol  of  flesh  and  blood  it  is  now  inclosed 
in,  and  leave  heaven  to  deal  in  the  dirt  and  grime 
of  human  afKairs." 

He  spoke  this  with  ao  much  wannth  in  his 
temper,  so  much  earnestness  and  motion  of  his 
spirits,  which  were  apparent  in  his  eoantenance, 
that  it  was  evident  it  was  the  true  sense  of  his 
soul ;  and,  indeed*  there  was  no  room  to  donbt 
his  sincerity. 

I  told  him  I  once  thought  myself  a  kind  of  a 
monarch  in  my  old  station,  of  which  I  had  given 
him  an  account,  but  that  I  thought  he  was  not  a 
monarch  only,  but  a  great  conqueror ;  for  that 
he  that  has  got  a  victory  over  his  own  exorbitant 
desires,  and  has  the  absolute  dominion  over  him- 
self, and  whose  reason  entirely  governs  his  will, 
is  certainly  greater  than  he  that  conquers  a  city. 
•*  But,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  shall  I  teke  the  liberty 
to  ask  you  a  question  ?**»*<  With  all  my  heart," 
said  be!  «•  If  the  door  of  your  liberty  was  opened," 
said  I,  **  would  not  yon  take  hold  of  it  to  deliver 
yourself  from  this  exile?" 

**  Hold,**  said  he,  "your  question  is  subtle, and 
requires  some  serious,  just  distinctions  to  give  it 
a  sincere  answer ;  and  1*11  give  it  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  in 
this  world  would  move  me  to  deliver  myself  from 
the  sUte  of  banishment,  except  these  two ;  first, 
the  enjoyment  of  my  relations ;  and,  secondly,  a 
little  warmer  climate ;  but  1  protest  to  you,  that 
to  go  back  to  the  pomp  of  the  court,  the  glory, 
the  power,  the  hurry  of  a  minister  of  state,  the 
wealth,  the  gaiety,  and  the  pleasures,  that  is  to 
say,  follies  of  a  courtier ;  if  my  master  should 
send  me  word  this  moment  that  he  restores  me 
to  all  he  banished  me  from,  I  protest,  if  I  know 
myself  at  all,  I  would  not  leave  this  wilderness, 
these  deserts,  and  those  frozen  lakes,  for  the  pa- 
lace of  Moscow.*'  f 

••But,  my  lord,**  said  I,  "perhaps  you  not  only 
are  banished  from  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  and 
from  the  power,  and  authority,  and  wealth  you 
enjoyed  before,  but  you  may  be  absent  too  firom 
some  of  the  conveniences  of  life;  your  estate, 
perhaps,  confiscated,  and  your  effects  plundered, 
and  thjB  supplies  left  you  here  may  not  be  suit- 
able to  the  ordinary  demands  of  life." 

**  Av,'*said  he,  "that  is  as  you  suppose  me  to 
be,  a  lord,  or  a  prince,  &c.  So,  indeed,  I  am ; 
but  you  are  now  to  consider  me  only  as  a  man,  a 
human  oreature,  not  at  ail  distinguished  from  an- 
other; and  so  1  can  suffer  no  want,  unless  I 
should  be  visited  with  sickness  and  distempers. 
However,  to  put  the  question  out  of  dispute,  you 
see  onr  manner  {  we  are  in  this  place  five  per- 
sons of  rank ;  we  live  perfectly  retired,  as  suited 
to  a  state  of  banishment;  we  have  something 
rescued  from  the  shipwreck  of  our  fortunes, 
which  keeps  us  from  the  mere  necessity  of  hunt- 
ing Cor  our  food ;  but  the  poor  soldiers  who  are 
hore,  without  that  help,  live  in  as  much  plenty 
as  we ;  they  go  into  the  woods  and  catch  sables 
and  foxes ;  the  labour  of  a  month  will  maintahi 
them  a  year;  and  as  the  way  of  living  is  not  ex- 


pensive, so  it  is  not  hard  to  get  sulBdest  to  o«|w 
selves :  so  that  otgeetlon  is  out  of  doorst** 

I  have  no  room  to  give  a  fiill  aoeovnt  «f  the 
most  agreeable  eonversation  I  had  with  this 
truly  great  man,  in  all  which  he  showed  that  Ins 
mind  was  so  inspired  with  a  superior  knowledge 
of  things,  so  supported  bv  religion,  as  wcdl  at  by 
a  vast  share  of  wisdom,  that  hu  oontempC  of  the 
world  was  really  as  much  as  he  had  expieeaed, 
and  that  he.  was  always  the  same  to  the  last,  as 
will  appear  in  the  story  I  am  gomg  to  tell. 

I  had  been  here  eight  months,  and  a  dark 
dreadful  winter  I  thought  it  to  be;  the  cold  was 
so  intense  that  I  oould  not  so  mnch  aa  look 
abroad  without  being  wrapt  In  ftirs,  and  a  muk 
of  fur  before  my  iaoe,  or  rather  a  hood,  with  aoiy 
a  hole  for  breath,  and  two  for  sight  The  little 
day-light  we  had  was,  as  we  reckoned  for  three 
months,  not  above  five  hours  a  day,  and  six  at 
most ;  only  that  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground 
continually,  and  the  weather  being  dtar,  it  was 
never  quite  dark.  Our  horses  were  kept  (or 
rather  starved)  under  ground ;  and  as  for  our 
servants  (for  we  hired  servants  here  to  look  aftrr 
our  horses  and  ourselves),  we  had  trery  now 
and  then  their  fingers  and  toes  to  thaw  and  take 
care  of,  lest  they  should  mortify  and  fall  oit 

It  is  true,  within  doors  we  were  warm,  tha 
houses  beinff  dose,  the  walls  thick,  the  lighu 
small,  and  the  glass  all  double.  Our  food  waa 
chiefly  the  flesh  of  deer,  dried  and  cored  in  the 
season;  good  bread  enough,  but  baked  aa  bia» 
cuite ;  dried  fish  of  several  sorts,  and  some  ifesh 
of  mutton,  and  of  buffaloes,  which  Is  pretty  good 
beef.  All  the  stores  of  provision  for  the  wintor 
are  laid  up  in  the  sunomer,  and  well  cured ;  our 
drink  was  water  wixed  with  aqua  vitm  instead  of 
brandy ;  and,  for  a  treat,  mead  inatend  of  wiao> 
which,  however,  they  have  excellent  good.  Thm 
hunters,  who  ventured  abroad  all  weathers,  fre- 
quently brought  us  in  fresh  venison,  very  fitf  and 
good,  and  sometimes  bear^  flesh,  but  we  did  not 
much  care  for  the  last  We  hsid  a  good  stock 
of  tea,  with  which  we  treated  our  frienda  a$ 
above ;  and,  in  a  word,  we  lived  very  oheerfaHy 
and  well,  all  things  considered. 

It  was  now  March,  and  tlie  days  giuwu  eeu. 
siderabiy  longer,  and  the  weather  al  laait  tolera.  j 
ble;  so  other  travellers  began  to  propara  sladgia 
to  carry  them  over  the  snow,  and  to  g«t  things  I 
ready  to  be  gomg;  but  my  meaaurea  bdng  flasd, 
as  1  have  emd,  for  Archaagel,  and  not  for  Mu^ 
covy  or  the  Baltic,  I  made  no  motiou.  knowfof 
very  well  that  the  ships  from  the  aouth  do  uel 
set  out  for  that  part  of  the  worid  till  May  er  j 
June,  and  that  if  I  was  there  at  the  beginai^f  of  ! 
August  it  wouki  be  as  soon  as  any  ships  uruuld 
be  ready  to  go  away;  and  therefore,  I  say,  I 
made  no  haste  to  he  gone,  as  ochen  did(  fu  a 
word,  I  saw  a  great  many  people^  My.  lO  tha 
travellers,  go  away  before  ma.  It  Ment  e«ury 
year  they  go  from  thsnce  to  Moscow  for  tnde) 
viz.,  to  carry  furs,  and  buy  nffooMiiIsi  with 
them,  which  they  bring  baok  to  Amiih  Ihsv 
shops;  also  others  went  on  the  sobm  armi  tu 
Archangel ;  but  then  they  sJao^  bcii^  to  ua«» 
back  again  above  eight  hundred  ndhp,  inm  al 
out  before  me. 

In  short,  about  the  latter  eod  of  May  I  hipn 
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to  oMke  ill  ready  to  pack  ap ;  and  as  I  was 
doing  this  it  occurred  to  me  that,  seeioff  all 
these  people  were  banished  by  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
oovy  to  Siberia,  and  yet,  when  they  came  there, 
were  at  liberty  to  go  whither  they  would,  why 
did  they  not  then  go  away  to  any  part  of  the 
world  wherever  thev  thought  fit?  and  I  began  to 
esaoiine  what  should  hinder  them  from  making 
svch  an  attempt. 

Bat  my  wonder  was  over  when  I  entered 
npon  that  sabject  with  the  person  I  have  men- 
tioned, who  answered  me  thus:  **  Consider, 
first,**  said  he,  **  the  place  where  we  are ;  and, 
seceodly,  the  conditu>n  we  are  in;  espedany,** 
said  he,  *  the  generality  of  the  people  who  are 
banished  hither.  We  are  surrounded,*'  sud  he, 
"  with  stTOiHrer  things  than  bars  and  bolts ;  on 
the  north  side  is  an  unnavigable  ocean,  where 
ship  never  sailed,  and  boat  never  swam ;  neither, 
if  we  had  both,  could  we  know  whither  to  go 
with  them.  Every  other  way,"  said  he,  *'  we 
have  above  a  thousand  mUes  to  pass  through  the 
ezar*s  own  dominions,  and  by  ways  utterly  im- 
passable, except  by  the  roads  ma<ie  bv  the  go- 
vemroent,  and  through  the  towns  garrisoned  by 
Ms  troops ;  so  that  we  could  neither  pass  undis- 
covered bv  the  road,  or  subsist  any  other  way : 
so  that  it  IS  in  vain  to  attempt  it." 

I  was  silenced,  indeed,  at  once,  and  found  that 
they  were  in  a  prison,  evenr  Jot  as  secure  as  if 
they  had  been  locked  up  in  the  castle  of  Moscow ; 
however,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  I  might 
certainly  be  made  an  instrument  to  procure  the 
escape  of  this  excellent  person,  and  that  it  was 
very  ea^  for  me  to  carry  him  away,  there  being 
no  guard  over  him  in  the  country ;  and  as  I  was 
not  going  to  Moscow,  but  to  Archangel,  and  that 
I  went  in  the  nature  of  a  caravan,  by  which  I 
was  not  obliged  to  lie  in  the  stationary  towns  in 
the  desert,  but  could  encamp  every  night  where 
I  would,  we  might  easily  pass  uninterrupted  to 
Archangel,  where  I  could  immediately  secure 
him  OB  board  an  English  or  Dutch  ship,  and 
carry  him  olTsafe  along  with  me ;  and  as  to  his 
sobAstence  and  other  particulars,  that  should  be 
ray  care  till  he  should  better  supply  himself. 

He  beard  me  very  attentively,  and  looked 
earnestly  on  roe  all  the  while  I  spoke;  nay,  1 
could  see  fai  his  very  ftice  that  what  I  said  put 
his  spirits  into  an  exceeding  ferment ;  bis  colour 
frequentiy  changed,  his  eyes  looked  red,  and  his 
heart  fluttered,  that  it  might  be  even  perceived 
in  his  comitenance ;  nor  could  he  immediately 
answer  me  when  1  bad  done,  and,  as  it  were,  ex- 
peeted  what  he  would  say  to  it ;  and,  after  he 
had  paused  a  little,  he  embraced  me,  and  said, 
**  How  unhappy  are  we !  unguided  creatures  as 
we  are,  that  even  our  greatest  acts  of  friendship 
are  made  snares  to  us,  and  we  are  made  tempters 
of  one  another  1  My  dear  friend,*'  said  he,  '*  your 
offer  is  so  shicere,  has  such  kindness  in  it,  is  so 
disinterested  in  itself,  and  is  so  calculated  for  my 
advantage^  that  1  must  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  world,  if  I  did  not  both  wonder  at  it,  and 
acknowledge  the  obligation  I  have  upon  me  to 
yon  for  it.  But  did  you  believe  1  was  sincere  in 
what  I  have  so  often  satd  to  you  of  mv  contempt 
of  the  world?  Did  you  believe  I  spoke  my  very 
Bonl  to  you,  and  that  I  had  really  maintained 


that  degree  of  felicity  here  that  had  placed  me 
above  all  that  the  world  could  give  me  or  do  for 
me?  Did  you  believe  I  was  sincere  when  I  told 
you  I  would  not  go  back,  if  I  was  recalled  even 
to  be  all  that  once  I  was  in  the  court,  and  with 
the  favour  of  the  csar  my  master  ?  Did  you  be- 
lieve me,  my  friend,  to  be  an  honest  man,  or  did 
you  think  me  to  be  a  boasting  hvpocrite?**— . 
Here  he  stopped,  as  if  lie  would  hear  what  I 
would  say ;  but,  indeed,  I  soon  after  perceived 
that  he  stopped  because  his  spirits  were  in  mo* 
tlon ;  his  heart  was  full  of  struggles,  and  he  could 
not  go  on.  I  was,  I  confess,  astonished  at  the 
thing  as  well  as  at  the  man,  and  I  used  some  ar. 
gumenes  with  him  to  urge  him  to  set  himself 
free ;  that  he  ought  to  look  upon  thia  as  a  door 
opened  by  Heaven  for  his  deliverance,  and  a 
summons  by  Providence,  who  has  the  care  and 
good  disposition  of  idl  events,  to  do  himself  good 
and  to  render  himself  useful  in  the  world. 

He  had  by  this  time  recovered  himself.  *'  How 
do  you  know,  sir,'*  said  he,  warmly,  **  but  that, 
instead  of  a  summons  from  Heaven,  it  may  be  a 
feint  of  another  instrument,  representing,  in  all 
the  alluring  colours,  to  me  the  snow  of  felictty  as 
a  deliverance,  which  may  In  itself  be  my  snare» 
and  tend  directly  to  my  ruin  ?  Here  1  am  free 
from  the  temptation  of  returning  to  my  former 
miserable  greatness;  there  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  all  the  seeds  of  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
luxury,  which  I  know  remain  in  my  nature,  may 
revive  and  take  root,  and,  in  a  word,  again  over- 
whelm  me ;  and  then  the  happy  prisoner,  whom 
you  see  now  master  of  his  soul's  liberty,  shall  be 
the  miserable  slave  of  his  own  senses,  in  the  full 
possession  of  all  personal  liberty.  Dear  sir,  let 
me  remain  in  this  blessed  confinement,  banished 
from  the  crimes  of  life,— rather  than  purchase  a 
show  of  freedom  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of 
my  reason,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  ftiture  hap- 
piness which  now  I  have  in  my  view,  but  shall 
then,  I  fear,  quickly  lose  sight  of;  for  I  am  but 
flesh,  a  man,  a  mere  man,  have  passions  and  af- 
fections as  likely  to  possess  and  overthrow  me  as 
any  man.  O  be  not  my  friend  and  my  tempter 
both  together!** 

If  I  was  surprised  before,  I  was  quite  dumb 
now,  and  stood  silent,  looking  at  him ;  and,  in- 
deed,  admired  what  I  saw.  The  struggle  in  his 
soul  was  so  great,  that,  thouffh  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold,  it  put  him  into  a  most  violent 
sweat,  and  I  found  ne  wanted  to  give  vent  to  his 
mind;  so  I  said  a  word  or  two,  that  I  would 
leave  him  to  consider  of  it.  and  wait  on  him  again ; 
and  then  I  withdrew  to  my  own  apartment. 

About  two  hours  after,  I  heard  somebody  at 
or  near  the  door  of  the  room,  and  I  was  going  to 
open  the  door,  but  he  had  opened  it  and  come 
in.  **  My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  **  you  had  almost 
overset  me,  but  I  am  recovered;  do  not  take  it 
ill  that  I  do  not  close  with  your  offer;  I  assure 
you,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  sense  of  the  kindness 
of  it  in  you :  and  I  come  to  make  the  most  sin- 
cere  acknowledgment  of  It  to  yon  t  but,  I  hope, 
I  have  got  the  victory  over  myself." 

•«  My  lord,"  said  I,  *•  I  hope  you  are  fUlly  satis- 
fied, that  you  did  not  resist  the  call  of  Heaven." 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  **  if  it  had  been  from  Heaven,  the 
same  power  would  have  influenced  me  to  accept 
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it;  but  I  hope,  and  am  fully  aatisfied,  that  it  ii 
from  Heaven  that  1  decline  it ;  and  I  have  an 
inSoite  latitfaction  in  the  parting,  that  you  shall 
leave  me  an  honest  man  stiU,  though  not  a  free 


I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce,  and  make 
profession  to  btai  of  my  having  no  end  in  it  but 
a  sincere  desfare  to  serve  him.  He  embraced  me 
very  passionately,  and  assured  me  be  was  sensible 
of  that,  and  should  ahvays  acknowledge  it;  and 
with  that  he  offered  me  a  very  6ne  present  of 
sables,  too  much  indeed  for  me  to  accept  from  a 
man  in  his  circumstances;  and  1  would  have 
avoided  them,  but  he  wonld  not  be  refused. 

The  next  morniuff  I  sent  my  servant  to  his 
lordship  with  a  small  present  of  tea,  two  pieces 
of  China  damask,  and  four  little  wedges  of  Japan 
gold,  which  did  not  all  weigh  above  six  ounces  or 
thereabouts,  but  were  far  short  of  the  value  of 
his  sables,  which  indeed,  when  1  came  to  Eng- 
land, I  found  worth  near  two  hundred  pounds. 
He  accepted  the  tea  and  one  piece  of  the  damask, 
and  one  of  the  pieces  of  gold,  which  had  a  fine 
stamp  upon  it,  of  the  Japan  coinage,  which  1 
found  he  took  for  the  rarity  of  it,  but  would  not 
take  any  more,  and  sent  word  by  my  servant  that 
he  desired  to  speak  with  me. 

When  1  came  to  htm,  he  told  me  I  knew 
what  had  passed  between  us,  and  hoped  I  would 
not  move  him  anv  more  in  that  affair ;  but  that, 
!  I  made  such  a  generous  offer  to  him,  he 


asked  me  if  I  had  kindness  enough  to  offer  the 
same  to  another  person  that  he  would  name  to 
me,  in  whom  he  had  a  great  share  of  concern.  I 
told  him  that  1  could  not  say  I  inclined  to  do  so 
much  for  any  one  but  himself,  for  whom  I  had  a 
particular  value,  and  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  been  the  instrument  of  his  deliverance: 
however,  if  he  would  please  to  name  the  person 
to  me  I  wonld  give  him  my  answer,  and  hoped 
he  would  not  be  displeased  with  me  if  he  was  with 
my  answer*  He  told  me  it  was  only  his  son, 
who,  though  I  had  not  seen,  yet  was  in  the  same 
condition  with  himself,  and  above  two  hundred 
miles  from  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oby ; 
but  that,  if  I  consented,  he  would  send  for  him. 

I  made  no  hesitation,  but  told  him  I  would  do 
it.  1  made  some  ceremony  in  letting  him  under 
stand  that  it  was  wholly  on  his  account ;  and 
that,  seeing  I  could  not  prevail  on  him,  I  would 
show  my  respect  to  him  by  my  concern  for  his 
son ;  but  thM  things  are  too  tedious  to  repeat 
liere.  He  sent  away  the  next  day  for  his  son,  and 
in  about  twenty  days  he  came  back  with  the 
messenger,  bringing  six  or  seven  horses  loaded 
with  very  rich  furs,  and  which,  in  the  whole, 
amounted  to  a  very  great  value. 

His  servants  brought  the  horses  into  the  town, 
but  left  the  young  lord  at  a  distance  till  night, 
when  be  came  hnognito  into  our  apartment,  and 
his  fotber  presented  hfan  to  me ;  and,  in  diort, 
we  concerted  there  the  manner  of  our  travelling, 
and  every  tUng  proper  for  the  journey. 

I  had  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  sables, 
black  fox  skins,  fine  ermines,  and  such  other  furs 
that  are  venr  rich;  I  say,  1  had  bought  them 
in  that  city  for  exchange  for  some  of  the  goods 
branght  from  China;  in  particular, for  the  cloves 
and  nutmegs,  of  which  I  sold  the  greatest  part 


here,  and  the  rest  afterwards  at  Archangel,  fiMr  a 
much  better  price  than  I  could  have  done  at 
London ;  and  my  partner,  who  was  sensible  of 
the  profit,  and  whose  burinesa*  more  partico. 
lariy  than  mine,  was  merchandise,  was  mightily 
pleased  with  our  stay,  on  account  of  the  traffic 
we  made  here. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  June  when  I  left 
this  remote  place ;  a  city,  I  believe,  little  beard 
of  in  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  far  oat  of 
the  road  of  commerce,  that  I  know  not  how  it 
should  be  much  talked  of.  We  were  now  come 
to  a  very  small  caravan,  being  only  thirty-two 
horses  and  camels  in  all,  and  all  of  them  pused 
for  mine,  though  my  new  guest  was  proprietor 
of  eleven  of  them.  It  was  most  natural  alio  that 
I  should  take  more  servants  with  me  than  I  bad 
before,  and  the  young  lord  passed  for  my  steward. 
What  great  man  I  passed  for  myself  I  know  not, 
neither  did  It  concern  me  to  inquire.  We  bad 
here  the  worst  and  the  largest  desert  to  poi 
over  that  we  met  with  in  all  the  journey ;  indeed 
I  call  it  the  worst,  because  the  way  was  very 
deep  in  some  places,  and  very  uneven  in  otben ; 
the  best  we  had  to  say  for  it  was,  that  we  thought 
we  had  no  troops  of  Tartars  and  robbers  to  fear, 
and  that  they  never  came  on  this  ride  the  river 
Oby,  at  at  least  but  very  seldom ;  but  we  found 
it  otherwise. 

My  young  lord  had  with  him  a  foithfhl  Mosoo* 
vite  servant,  or  rather  a  Siberian  servant,  who 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
who  led  us  by  private  roads,  that  we  avoided 
coming  into  the  principal  towns  and  dtiea  opoo 
the  great  road,  such  as  Tamen,  Soloy  Kamaakoy, 
and  several  others ;  because  the  Muscovite  gar- 
risons, which  are  kept  there,  are  very  ciirioos 
and  strict  in  their  observation  upon  travellers, 
and  searching  lest  any  of  the  banished  penoos  of 
note  should  make  their  escape  that  way  into 
Muscovy ;  but  by  this  means,  as  we  were  kept 
out  of  the  cities,  so  our  whole  journey  was  a  de- 
sert, and  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  and  lie  in 
our  tents,  when  we  might  have  had  good  accom- 
modation in  the  cities  on  the  way.  Tbis  tbe 
young  lord  was  so  sensible  d^  that  he  would  not 
allow  us  to  lie  abroad  when  we  came  to  leTeral 
cities  on  the  way,  but  lay  abroad  himself,  with 
his  servant,  in  the  woods,  and  met  us  always  at 
the  appointed  places. 

We  were  just  entered  Europe,  having  passed 
the  river  Kama,  which  in  these  parts  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Europe  and  Asia;  and  tbe  first 
city  on  the  European  side  was  called  Sotoy  Ka- 
maakoy, which  is  as  much  to  say,  the  great  dty  on 
the  river  Kama;  and  here  we  thought  to  bare 
seen  some  evident  alteration  in  tbe  people,  their 
manners,  their  habit,  their  religion,  and  their 
business ;  but  we  were  mistaken ;  for  as  we  bad 
a  vast  desert  to  pass,  which,  by  relation,  is  near 
seven  hundred  miles  long  in  some  ptaoes,  but  not 
above  two  hundred  miles  over  where  we  passed 
it ;  so,  till  we  came  past  that  horrible  place,  we 
found  very  little  difference  between  that  country 
and  the  Mogul  Tartarv.  the  people  mostly  pagans, 
and  little  better  than  the  savages  of  Americsi 
their  houses  and  towns  full  of  idols,  and  tbor 
way  of  living  wholly  barbarous,  except  la  tbe 
cities  as  above,  and  the  villages  near  then^  where 
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they  an  Cbrittiaiii,  «  they  call  themaelvefi  of 
the  Greek  church;  but  even  these  have  their 
religion  mingled  with  aO  many  relics  of  supenti- 
tioo.  that  it  is  scarce  to  be  iLoown  in  some  places 
firom  mere  sorcery  aod  witchcraft. 

In  passing  this  forest,  I  thought,  indeed,  we 
must,  after  all  our  dangers  were.  In  our  imagine- 
tion,  escaped,  as  before,  have  been  plundered  and 
robbed,  and  perhaps  murdered  by  a  troop  of 
thieves.  Of  what  country  they  were,  whether 
the  rovinc  bands  of  the  Ostiachi,  a  kind  of  Tar- 
tan, or  wild  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Oby,  had 
ranged  thus  far,  or  whether  they  were  the  sable 
hunters  of  Siberia,  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  know, 
but  they  were  all  on  horseback,  carried  bows  and 
arrows,  and  were  at  first  about  five-and-forty  in 
number.  They  came  so  near  to  us  as  within  about 
two  musket  shot ;  and,  asking  no  questions,  they 
surrounded  us  with  their  horse,  and  looked  very 
earnestly  u|)on  us  twice ;  at  length  thcv  placed 
themselves  just  in  our  way.  Upon  which  we 
drew  up  in  a  little  line  before  our  camels,  being 
not  above  sixteen  men  in  all ;  and  being  drawn 
up  thus,  we  halted,  and  sent  out  the  Siberian 
servant  who  attended  his  lord,  to  sec  who  they 
were.  His  master  was  the  more  willing  to  let 
him  go,  because  he  was  not  a  little  apprehensive 
that  thev  were  a  Siberian  troop  sent  out  after 
him.  The  man  came  up  near  them  with  a  flag 
of  tmee,  and  called  to  them;  but  though  he 
spoke  several  of  their  languages,  or  dialects  of 
langnaffes  rather,  he  could  not  understand  a  word 
they  said.  However,  after  some  signs  to  him  not 
to  come  nearer  to  them  at  his  peril,  so  he  said 
be  mderstood  them  to  mean,  offering  to  shoot 
at  him  if  be  advanced,  the  fellow  came  back  no 
wiser  than  he  went,  only  that  by  their  dress,  he 
laid,  be  believed  them  to  be  some  Tartars  of 
Kalmnck  or  of  the  Circassian  hordes,  and  that 
there  must  be  more  of  them  on  the  great  desert, 
tboQgb  he  never  heard  that  ever  any  of  them 
were  leen  so  far  north  before. 

This  was  small  comfort  to  us ;  however,  we 
bad  no  remedy.  There  wah  on  our  left  hand,  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  a  little  grove 
or  dump  of  trees,  which  stood  close  together,  and 
very  near  the  road.  I  immediately  resolved  we 
would  advance  to  those  trees,  and  fortiQ'  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  could  there;  for,  first,  I 
oonriderad  that  the  trees  would  in  a  great  mea« 
sore  cover  us  from  their  arrows ;  and,  in  the  nest 
place,  they  oould  not  come  to  charge  us  in  a 
body.  It  was,  indeed,  my  old  Portuguese  pilot 
who  proposed  it,  and  who  had  this  excellency 
atteDolnff  him,  namely,  that  he  was  always  rea* 
diest  and  moat  apt  to  direct  and  encouraj(c  us  in 
cases  of  the  most  danger.  We  advanced  imme- 
diatalv  with  what  speed  we  oould,  and  gained 
that  ttttle  wood,  the  Tartars  or  thieves,  for  we 
knew  not  what  to  call  them,  keeping  their  stand, 
and  not  attempting  to  hinder  us.  When  we 
came  tlUther,  we  found,  to  our  great  satisfiiction, 
that  it  was  a  swampy,  springy  piece  of  ground, 
aod,  on  the  otlier  side,  a  great  spring  of  water, 
which,  running  out  in  a  little  rill  or  brook,  was  a 
little  farther  joined  by  another  of  the  like  big- 
ness ;  aod  was.  in  short,  the  head  or  source  of  a 
considerable  river,  called  afterwards  the  Wirtska. 
The  trees  which  grew  about  this  spring  were  not 
in  all  above  two  hundred,  but  were  very  large, 


and  stood  pretty  thick ;  so  that  as  soon  as  we 
got  in,  we  saw  ourselves  perfectly  safe  from  the 
enemy,  unless  they  alighted  and  attacked  us  on 
foot. 

But  to  make  this  more  difficult,  our  Portu- 
guese, with  indefatigable  application*  cut  down 
great  arms  of  the  trees,  and  laid  them  hanging, 
not  cut  quite  off,  from  one  tree  to  another;  so 
that  he  made  a  continued  fence  almost  round 
us. 

We  staid  here,  waiting  the  motion  of  the  ene- 
my some  hours,  without  perceiving  they  made 
any  offer  to  stir ;  when  about  two  hours  before 
night  they  came  down  directly  upon  us;  and, 
though  we  had  not  perceived  it,  we  found  they 
had  been  joined  by  some  more  of  the  same,  so 
that  they  were  near  fourscore  horse,  whereoi^ 
however,  we  fancied  some  were  women,  lliey 
came  in  till  they  were  within  half  a  shot  of  our 
little  wood,  when  we  fired  one  musket  without 
ball,  and  called  to  them  in  the  Russian  tongue, 
to  know  what  they  wanted,  and  bid  them  keep 
off;  but,  as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  what  we 
said,  they  came  on  with  a  double  fury  directly 
up  to  the  woodside,  not  imagining  we  were  so 
barricoded,  that  they  could  not  break  in.  Our 
old  pilot  was  our  captain  as  well  as  he  had  been 
our  engineer,  and  desired  us  not  to  fire  upon 
them  till  they  came  within  pistol-shot,  that  we 
might  be  sure  to  kill,  and  that  when  we  did  fire 
we  should  be  sure  to  take  good  aim.  We  bade 
him  give  the  word  of  command,  which  he  de- 
layed so  long  that  they  were  some  of  them  within 
two  pikes'  length  of  us  when  we  fired. 

We  aimed  so  true  (or  Providence  directed  our 
shot  so  sure)  that  we  killed  fourteen  of  them  at 
the  first  vollcv,  and  wounded  several  othen,  as 
also  several  of  their  horses ;  for  we  had  all  of  us 
loaded  our  pieces  with  two  or  three  bullets  a 
piece,  at  least. 

They  were  terribly  surprised  with  our  fire,  and 
retreated  immediately  about  one  hundred  rods 
from  us;  in  which  time  we  loaded  our  pieces 
again,  and,  seeing  them  keep  that  distance, 
we  sallied  out  and  caught  four  or  five  of  their 
horses,  whose  riders  we  supposed  were  killed; 
and  coming  up  to  the  dead  we  could  easily  per« 
ceive  they  were  Tartars,  but  knew  not  from  what 
country,  or  how  they  came  to  make  an  excursioo 
such  an  unusual  length. 

About  an  hour  after,  they  made  a  motion  to 
attack  us  again,  and  rode  round  omr  little  wood 
to  see  where  else  they  might  break  in ;  but  find- 
ing us  alwajTS  ready  to  face  them  they  went  off 
again,  and  we  resolved  not  to  stir  from  the  place 
for  that  night. 

We  slept  a  little,  you  may  be  sore;  but  spent 
the  most  part  of  the  night  in  strengthening  our 
situation,  and  barricading  the  entrances  into  the 
wood ;  and,  keeping  a  strict  watch,  we  waited  for 
day-light,  and  when  it  came  it  gave  us  a  very 
unwelcome  discovery  indeed:  for  the  enemy, 
who  we  thought  were  discouraged  with  the  re- 
ception they  had  met  with,  were  now  increased 
to  no  less  than  three*  hundred,  and  had  set  up 
eleven  or  twelve  huts  and  tents,  as  if  they  were 
resolved  to  beciege  us ;  and  this  little  camp  they 
had  pitched,  was  upon  the  open  plain,  at  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  us.    We  were  in« 
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deed  snmised  «t  tUs  diiooveryi  and  now,  I 
confess,  I  gave  myself  OTsr  for  lost,  and  all  that 
1  bad.  The  loss  of  my  efliects  did  not  lie  so  near 
me  (though  thev  were  very  considerable)  as  the 
thoughts  of  fiUling  into  the  hands  of  soch  bar- 
barians at  the  latter  end  of  my  jonmey,  after  so 
many  difBculties  and  hazards  as  I  had  gone 
through ;  and  even  in  sight  of  ouf  port,  where 
we  expected  safety  and  deliverance.  As  for  my 
Dartner,  he  was  raging;  he  declared  that  to  lose 
his  goods  would  be  his  mfai,  and  he  would  rather 
die  than  he  starved ;  and  he  was  for  fighting  to 
the  last  drop. 

The  young  lord,  as  gallant  as  ever  flesh  showed 
itself,  was  for  fighting  to  the  last  also ;  and  my 
old  pilot  was  of  the  opinion  we  were  able  to 
resist  them  all.  In  the  situation  we  were  then  in ; 
and  thus  we  spent  the  day  in  debates  of  what  we 
should  do ;  but  towards  evening,  we  found  that 
the  number  of  our  enemies  still  increased ;  per- 
hape,  as  thev  were  abroad  in  several  parties  for 
prey,  the  first  had  sent  out  scouts  to  call  for 
help,  and  to  acquaint  them  of  their  booty;  and 
we  did  not  know  but  by  the  morning  they  might 
still  be  a  greater  number.  So  I  began  to  inquire 
of  thos^  people  we  had  brought  from  Tobolski,  if 
there  was  no  other,  or  more  private  ways,  by 
which  we  might  avoid  them  in  the  night,  and, 
perhaps,  either  retreat  to  some  town  or  get  help 
to  guard  us  over  the  desert 

The  Siberian,  who  was  servant  to  the  young 
lord,  told  us  if  wo  designed  to  avoid  them  and 
not  fight,  he  would  engage  to  carry  us  off  in  the 
night  to  a  way  that  went  north  towards  the  river 
Petras,  by  which  he  made  no  doubt  but  we  might 
get  away»  and  the  Tartars  never  the  wiser;  but 
he  said  his  lord  had  told  him  he  would  not  re- 
turn, but  would  rather  choose  to  fight.  I  told 
him  he  mistook  his  lord,  for  that  he  was  too 
wise  a  man  to  love  fighting  for  the  sake  of  it ; 
that  I  knew  his  lord  was  brave  enough  by  what 
he  had  showed  already,  but  that  his  lord  knew 
better  than  to  desire  to  have  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen men  fight  five  hundred,  unless  an  absolute 
necessity  forced  them  to  it;  and  that  if  he 
thought  It  possible  for  us  to  escape  in  the  night, 
we  had  nothing  dse  to  do  but  to  attempt  it.  He 
said  if  his  lord  gave  him  such  order,  he  would 
lose  his  life  if  he  did  not  perform  it.  We  soon 
brought  his  lord  to  give  that  order,  thoogh  pri- 
vately, asMi  we  immediately  prepared  for  the 
patting  it  in  practice. 

And  first,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  dark  we 
kindled  a  ftra  m  our  little  oamp,  which  we  kept 
bnraing,  and  prepared  so  as  to  make  it  bum  all 
night,  that  the  Tartars  might  conclude  we  were 
stiU  theies  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  that  is  to 
say*  so  ••  we  oonld  see  the  stars  (for  our  guide 
woald  not  stir  before),  having  all  our  horses  and 
canals  ready  loaded,  we  followed  our  new  guide, 
who,  I  saon  found,  steered  himself  by  the  pole 
or  north  star,  all  tba  oonntry  being  level  for  a 
long  way. 

After  we  had  travelled  two  hours  very  hard 
It  began  to  be  lighter  stflU-not  that  it  was  quite 
dark  all  night,  but  the  moon  began  to  rise,  so 
that,  in  short,  it  was  rather  lighter  than  we 
wished  It  to  be ;  hnt  by  rix  o'clock  next  morning 
we  had  gotten  near  forty  miles,  though  the  truth 


is,  we  almost  spoiled  onr  horses.  Here  we  found 
a  Russian  village,  named  Kirmaxinskoy,  where 
we  rested,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  Calmuck 
Tartars  that  day.  About  two  hours  before  night 
we  set  out  again,  and  travelled  till  eight  the  next 
morning,  though  net  quite  so  hastily  u  before ; 
and  about  seven  o*clo^  we  passed  a  little  river, 
called  Kirtza,  and  came  to  a  good  large  town, 
inhabited  by  Russians  and  very  popufous,  called 
Oiomys ;  there  we  heard  that  several  troops  or 
herds  of  Calmucks  had  been  abroad  upon  the 
desert,  but  that  now  we  were  completely  oat  of 
danger  of  them,  which  was  to  our  great  satisfac- 
tion, you  may  be  sure.  Here  we  were  obliged 
to  get  some  finwh  horses*  and  having  need  enoogh 
of  rest,  we  stayed  five  days ;  and  my  partner  sod 
I  agreed  to  give  the  honest  Siberian  who  brought 
us  hither  the  value  of  tea  pistoles,  for  hii  con- 
ducting us. 

In  five  days  more  we  came  to  Veusshna.  upon 
the  river  Witzogda,  which  runnhw  hito  the  rirer 
Dwhia,  we  were  there  verv  happuy  near  the  eod 
of  our  travels  by  land,  that  river  being  navigahle 
in  seven  days'  passage  to  Archangel ;  from  hence 
we  came  to  Lawrenskoy,  where  the  river  joink, 
the  third  of  July,  and  provided  ourselves  with  two 
luggage-boats  and  a  barge,  for  our  oonvealeoce. 
We  embarked  the  seventh,  and  arrived  all  ssfe 
at  Arehangel  the  eighteenth,  having  been  a  yesr, 
five  months,  and  three  daya  on  the  jouroey,  in- 
cluding our  stay  of  eight  months  and  odd  dajs 
at  Tobolski. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  at  this  plape  six  weeks 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and  must  have  tarried 
longer  had  not  a  Hambungher  oome  in  above  s 
month  sooner  than  any  of  the  English  ships; 
when,  after  some  consideration*  that  the  city  ojf 
Hamburgh  might  happen  to  be  at  good  a  msrM 
for  our  goods  as  Ixmdon,  we  m  took  freight 
with  him ;  and  having  put  our  goods  on  bosrd, 
it  was  most  natural  for  me  to  put  my  steward  oa 
board  to  take  care  of  them ;  by  which  msaas  my 
young  lord  had  a  sufficient  opportnnily  te  con- 
ceal himself,  never  coming  on  shore  again  in  sll 
the  time  we  stayed  there ;  and  this  he  did  that 
he  might  not  be  seen  in  the  city,  where  tome  of 
the  Moscow  merchants  would  certainly  have  seen 
and  discovered  him. 

We  saUed  from  Arehangel  the  twentieth  ef 
August  the  same  year ;  and,  after  no  extraordi- 
nary bad  voyage,  arrived  in  the  Elbe  the  thir- 
teenth of  September;  here  my  partner  and  I 
found  a  very  good  sale  for  our  goods,  ss  well 
those  of  China  as  the  sablea,  Ac,  of  Siberia; 
and  dividing  tlie  produce  of  our  eifoots,  my  shsre 
amounted  to  3,4151  17s.  SdL,  notwithstaading  so 
many  losses  we  had  aostained,  and  cbaigss  we 
had  been  at ;  only  remembering  that  1  had  in- 
cluded in  this  about  OOOL  worth  of  diauwmdti 
which  I  had  purchased  at  Bengal 

Here  the  young  lord  took  his  leave  of  as,  sod 
went  up  the  Elbe,  hi  order  to  go  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  where  he  resolved  to  seek  petection» 
and  where  he  could  correspond  with  those  of  hit 
fother's  fHends  who  were  left  alive.  He  did  not 
part  without  all  the  testimonies  he  could  give  of 
gratitude  for  the  servioe  I  had  done  hfan,  and  his 
sense  of  mv  kindness  to  the  prince  his  fetber. 

To  conclude,  having  stayed  near  four  months 
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in  Hamburgh,  I  come  from  thence  overland  to 
the  Hagae,  where  I  embarked  in  the  packet,  and 
arrived  in  London  the  lOth  of  January,  1705, 
having  been  gone  from  England  ten  years  and 
nine  months. 
And  here,  resolving  to  harass  myself  no  more, 


I  am  preparing  for  a  longer  journey  than  all 
these— having  Oved  seventy.two  years  a  life  of 
infinite  variety,  and  learned  sufficiently  to  know 
the  value  of  retirement,  and  the  blessing  of  end- 
ing our  days  in  peace. 
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As  t&e  dedgn  of  everjr  thing  is  laid  to  be  flnt 
ID  the  hitentioo,  and  fast  in  the  execution,  so  1 
come  now  to  acknowledge  to  my  reader,  that  the 
present  work  is  not  merely  the  product  of  the 
two  first  volumes,  but  the  two  first  volumes  may 
rather  be  called  the  product  of  this.  The  fable 
li  always  made  for  the  moral,  not  the  moral  for 
the  fable. 

I  have  heard  that  the  envious  and  Ill-disposed 
part  of  the  world  have  raised  some  objections 
against  the  two  first  volumes,  on  pretence,  for 
irant  of  a  better  reason,  that  (as  tney  say)  the 
ttory  is  feigned,  that  the  names  are  borrowed, 
UK)  that  it  is  all  a  romance ;  that  there  never 
were  any  suoh  man  or  place,  or  circumstances  in 
any  man's  life ;  that  it  is  all  formed  and  embeU 
lished  bv  invention  to  impose  upon  the  world. 

I,  Robinson  Crusoe,  being  at  this  time  in  per- 
fect and  sound  mind  and  memory,  thanks  be  to 
God  therefore,  do  hereby  declare  their  objection 
is  an  invention  scandalous  In  design,  and  false  in 
fact;  and  do  affirm  that  the  story,  though  alle- 
gorical, is  also  historical ;  and  that  it  is  the  beau- 
tiful representation  of  a  life  of  unexampled  mis- 
fortunes, and  of  a  variety  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world,  sincerely  adapted  to  and  intended  for 
the  common  good  of  mankind,  and  designed  at 
iint,  as  it  is  now  farther  applied,  to  the  most 
aerious  uses  possible. 

Farther,  that  there  is  a  man  alive,  and  well 
known  too,  the  actions  of  whose  life  are  the  just 
subject  of  these  volumes,  and  to  whom  all  or 
most  part  of  the  story  most  directly  alludes ;  this 
nay  be  depended  upon  for  truth,  and  to  this  I 
»t  my  name. 

The  fiimons  History  of  Don  Quixote,  a  work 
which  thousands  read  with  pleasure,  to  one  that 
knows  the  meaning  of  it,  was  an  emblematic  bis- 
l^ry  of,  and  a  just  satire  upon,  the  Duke  de 
Medma  Sidonia,  a  person  very  remarkable  at 
that  time  in  Spain.  To  those  who  knew  the 
original,  the  fieures  were  lively  and  easily  dis- 
covered themselves,  as  they  are  also  here,  and 
the  images  were  just;  and  therefore,  when  a 
nalicious  but  foolish  writer,  in  the  abundance  of 
^  gall,  spoke  of  the  quixotism  of  R.  Crusoe,  as 
he  called  it,  he  showed,  evidently,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  he  said;  and  perhaps  will  be 
fl^Uttle  startled  when  I  shall  tell  him,  that  what 
he  meant  for  a  satire,  was  the  greatest  of 
Pwegyrics. 


L 


Without,  letting  tho  reader  Into  a  nearer  es- 
plication  of  the  matter,  1  proceed  to  let  hid 
know,  that  the  happy  deductions  I  have  em- 
ployed mvself  to  make,  fh>m  all  the  circum- 
stances of  my  story,  will  abundantly  make  him 
amends  for  his  not  having  the  emblem  explained 
by  the  original ;  and  that  when  in  ray  observa- 
tions and  reflections  of  any  kind  in  this  volume  I 
mention  my  solitudes  and  retirements,  and  allude 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  former  story,  all 
those  parts  of  the  story  are  real  facts  in  my 
history,  whatever  borrowed  lights  they  may  be 
represented  by.  Thus  the  fright  and  fancies 
which  succeeded  the  story  of  the  print  of  a  man's 
foot,  and  surprise  of  the  old  goat,  and  the  thing 
rolling  on  my  bed,  and  my  jumping  out  in 
a  fright,  are  ell  historiei  and  real  stories ;  as 
are  likewise  the  dream  of  being  taken  by  mes- 
sengers, being  arrested  by  officers,  the  manner 
of  being  driven  on  shore  by  the  surge  of  the 
sea,  the  ship  on  fire,  the  description  of  star- 
ving, the  story  of  my  matt  Friday,  and  many 
more  most  material  passages  observed  here,  and 
on  which  any  religious  reflections  are  made,  are 
all  historical  and  true  hi  fact.  It  is  most  real 
that  I  had  a  parrot  and  taught  It  to  call  me  by 
my  name,  sueh  a  servant  A  Mvage,  and  after« 
wards  a  Christian,  and  that  his  name  was  called 
Friday,  and  that  ho  was  ravished  from  roe  hj 
force,  and  died  in  the  hands  that  took  hhn,  which 
I  represent  by  behig  killed;  this  Is  all  literaDy 
true,  and  should  I  enter  into  discoveries  many 
alive  can  testify  them.  His  other  conduct  and 
assistance  to  me  also  have  just  references  in  all 
their  parts  to  the  helps  I  had  from  that  iaithfol 
savage  in  my  real  solitudes  and  disasters. 

The  story  of  the  bear  in  the  tree,  and  the  fight 
with  the  wolves  in  the  snow,  is  likewise  matter 
of  real  history ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  are  one  whole  scheme  of  a 
real  life  of  eighuand-twenty  years,  spent  hi  the 
most  wandering,  desolate,  and  aflSicting  drcnm- 
stances  that  ever  man  went  through,  and  hi 
which  I  have  lived  so  long  In  a  life  of  wonders, 
in  continued  storms,  fought  with  the  worst  kind 
of  savages  and  man-eaters;  by  unacoonntable 
surprising  incidents,  fed  by  mfracles  greater  than 
that  of  ravens ;  suffered  all  manner  of  violences 
and  oppressions,  injurious  reproaches,  contempt 
of  men,  attacks  of  devils,  corrections  from  bcA- 
ven,  and  oppositions  on  earth ;  have  had  inmi> 
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merable  up«  and  downs  in  matters  of  fortune, 
been  in  slavery  worse  than  Turkish,  escaped  by 
an  exquisite  management,  as  that  in  the  story  of 
Xury,  and  the  boat  at  Sallee ;  been  taken  up  at 
sea  in  distress,  raised  again  and  depressed  again, 
and  that  oftener  perhaps  in  one  man's  life  than 
ever  was  known  before;  shipwrecked  often, 
though  more  by  land  than  by  sea.  In  a  word, 
there  is  not  a  circumstance  in  the  imaginary 
story  but  has  its  just  allusion  to  a  real  story, 
and  chimes  part  for  part  and  step  for  step  with 
the  inimitable  Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

In  like  manner,  when  in  these  reflections  I 
speak  of  the  times  and  circumstances  of  particu- 
lar actions  done,  or  incidents  which  happened, 
in  my  solitude  and  island-life,  an  impartial  reader 
will  be  so  just  to  take  it  as  it  is;  viz.,  that  it  is 
spoken  or  intended  of  that  part  of  the  real  story 
which  the  island-life  is  a  just  allusion  to ;  and  in 
this  the  story  is  not  only  illustrated,  but  the  real 
part  I  think  most  justly  approved.  For  example, 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  work  called  the  Vision, 
I  begin  thus ;  **  When  I  was  in  my  island-king- 
dom  I  had  abundance  of  strange  notions  of  my 
seeing  apparitions,*'  &c  All  these  reflectioos 
arc  just  history  of  a  state  of  forced  confinement, 
which  in  my  real  history  is  represented  by  a  con- 
fined retreat  in  an  island ;  and  it  is  as  reason- 
able to  represent  one  kind  of  imprisonment  by 
another,  as  it  is  to  represent  anything  that  really 
exists  by  that  which  exists  not.  The  story  of 
my  fright  with  something  on  my  bed  was  word 
for  word  a  history  of  what  happened,  and  indeed 
all  those  things  received  very  little  alteration, 
except  what  necessarily  attends  removing  the 
scene  from  one  place  to  another. 
•  My  observations  upon  solitude  are  the  same ; 
and  I  think  I  need  say  no  more  than  that  the 
same  remark  is  to  be  made  upon  all  the  refer- 
ences made  here  to  the  transactions  of  the  former 
volumes,  and  the  reader  is  desired  to  allow  for  it 
as  he  goes  on. 

Besides  all  this,  here  is  the  just  and  only  good 
end  of  aQ  parable  or  allegoric  history  brought  to 
pass,  Tix«,  for  moral  and  religious  improvement. 


Here  is  invincible  patience  recommended  under 
the  worst  of  misery;  indefatigable  applicatioa 
and  undaunted  resolution  under  the  greatest  sod 
most  discouraging  circumstances ;  f  say,  these 
are  recommended  as  the  only  way  to  work 
through  those  miseries,  and  their  success  appeon 
suflScient  to  support  the  most  dead-hearted 
creature  in  the  world. 

Had  the  common  way  of  writing  a  man*s  pri- 
vate history  been  taken,  and  I  Imd  given  yoq 
the  conduct  or  life  of  a  man  you  knew,  and 
whose  misfortunes  and  infirmities  periiaps  you 
had  sometimes  unjustly  triumphed  over,  all  I 
could  have  said  would  have  yielded  no  divenion, 
and  perhaps  scarce  have  obtained  a  reading,  or 
at  best  no  attention ;  the  teacher,  like  a  greater, 
having  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  Fscu 
that  are  formed  to  touch  the  mind  must  be  done 
a  great  way  off,  and  by  somebody  never  heard 
of.  Even  the  miracles  of  the  blessed  Savionr 
of  the  world  suffered  scorn  and  contempt,  when 
it  was  reflected  that  they  were  done  by  the 
carpenter's  son ;  one  whose  familv  and  original 
they  had  a  mean  opinion  o^  and  whose  brothcn 
and  sisters  were  ordinary  people  like  themselves 

There  even  yet  remains  a  question,  whether 
the  instruction  of  these  things  will  take  place, 
when  you  are  supposing  the  scene,  which  is 
placed  so  far  off,  had  its  original  so  near  home. 

But  I  am  far  from  being  anxious  about  that, 
seeing,  I  am  well  assured,  &at  if  the  obstinacy 
of  our  age  should  shut  their  ears  against  the 
just  reflections  made  in  this  volume  upon  the 
transactions  taken  notice  of  in  the  former,  there 
will  come  an  age  when  the  minds  of  men  shall  be 
more  flexible,  when  the  prejudices  of  their  laihen 
shall  have  no  place,  and  when  the  rules  of  rirtue 
and  religion,  justly  recommended,  shall  be  more 
gratefully  accepted  than  they  may  be  now.  that  ■ 
our  children  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
their  fathers,  and  one  generation  be  edlBed  by 
the  same  teaching  which  another  generation  had 
dessised. 

Rob.  Crcsol 
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Thb  poblishing  thii  extraordinary  volume  will 
appear  to  be  no  presumption,  when  it  shall  be 
remembered  with  what  unexpected  good  and 
cTil  will  the  former  volumes  have  been  accepted 
is  the  world* 

If  the  foundation  has  been  so  well  laid,  the 
itnicture  canhot  but  be  expected  to  bear  a 
proportion ;  and  while  the  parable  has  been  so 
divcrtinv,  the  moral  must  certainly  be  equally 
agreeable. 

The  success  the  two  former  parts  have  met 
with  hu  been  known  by  the  envy  it  has  brought 
upoD  the  editor,  expressed  in  a  thousand  hard 
wordi  from  the  men  of  trade— the  effect  of  that 
regret  which  they  entertained  at  their  having  no 
duurs  hi  it  And  I  must  do  the  aathor  the  jus 
ties  to  say,  that  not  a  dog  has  wagged  his  tongue 
at  the  work  itself,  nor  has  a  word  been  said  to 
leaaea  the  valae  of  it,  but  which  has  been  the 
visible  effect  of  that  envy  at  the  good  fortune  of 
the  bookseller. 

The  riddle  is  now  expounded,  and  the  intelli- 
geat  reader  may  see  clearly  the  end  and  design 
of  the  whole  work ;  that  it  is  calculated  for,  and 
dedicated  to,  the  improvement  and  instruction 
of  nanklnd  In  the  ways  of  virtue  and  piety,  bv 
representing  the  various  circumstances  to  which 
nuokind  is  exposed,  and  enoooraglng  such  as 


fall  into  ordinary  or  extraordinary  casualties  of 
life,  bow  to  work  through  difficulties  with  un- 
wearied diligence  and  application,  and  look  up 
to  Providence  for  success. 

The  observations  and  reflections,  that  take  up 
this  volume,  crown  the  .work ;  if  the  doctrine 
has  been  accepted,  t^e  application  mutt  of  ne- 
cessity please ;  and  the  author  shows  now,  that 
he  has  learned  sufficient  experience  how  to  make 
other  men  wise  and  himself  happy. 

The  moral  of  the  fable,  as  the  author  calls  it, 
is  most  instructing ;  and  those  who  challenged 
him  most  maliciously,  with  not  making  his  pen 
useful,  will  have  leisure  to  reflect,  that  they 
passed  their  censure  too  soon,  and,  like  Solo- 
mon*8  fool,  judged  of  the  matter  before  they 
heard  it. 

Those  whose  avarice,  prevailing  over  their 
honesty,  had  invaded  the  property  of  this  book 
by  a  corrupt  abridgment,  have  both  failed  in 
their  hope  and  been  ashamed  of  the  fact ;  shift- 
ing off  the  guilt,  as  well  as  they  could,  though 
weakly,  from  one  to  another.  The  principal 
pirate  is  gone  to  his  place,  and  we  say  no  more 
of  him,»^0  moriuitnilnm  bonum.'  It  is  satis- 
faction ooough  that  the  attempt  has  proved 
abortive,  as  the  baseness  of  the  design  might 
give  them  reason  to  expect  it  would. 
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I  MrsT  have  made  very  little  use  of  my  solitary  and  wandering  years  if,  after  snch 
a  Boene  of  wonders,  as  my  life  may  be  justly  called,  I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  had  made 
no  observations  which  might  be  useful  and  instmcting,  as  well  as  pleasant  and  diverting^ 
to  those  that  are  to  come  after  me. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
Op  Solitudk. 


How  ineapabl*  to  maka  tu  happy,  and  how  UBqua- 
Uflad  to  a  Christian  lift. 


I  HAVB  freqaently  looked  back,  you  may  be 
rare,  and  that  with  different  thoughts,  upon  the 
Dotiona  of  a  long  tedious  life  of  aoritude,  which  1 
I  liave  represented  to  the  world,  and  of  which  you 
mutt  have  formed  some  ideas,  from  the  life  of  a 
man  in  an  island.  Sometimes  I  have  wondered 
how  it  could  be  supported,  especially  for  the  first 
jeart,  when  the  change  was  violent  and  imposed, 
and  nature  unacquainted  with  anything  like  it 
Sometimes  I  have  as  much  wonder^  why  tt 
should  be  any  grievance  or  affliction,  seeing 
upon  the  whole  view  of  the  stage  of  life  which 
we  act  upon  in  this  world,  it  se^ms  to  me  that  life 
in  general  .is,  or  ought  to  be,  but  one  universal 
act  of  solitude ;  but  I  find  it  is  natural  to  judge 
of  happiness  by  its  suiting  or  not  suiting  our  own 
iocliDations.  Everything  revolves  in  our  minds 
by  innumerable  circular  motions,  all  centering  in 
ounelves.  We  judge  of  prosperity  and  of  afflic- 
tion, joy  and  sorrow,  poverty,  riches,  and  all  the 
various  scenes  of  life— I  say,  we  judge  of  them 
by  ourselves.  Thither  we  bring  them  home,  as 
meats  touch  the  palate,  by  which  we  try  them ; 
the  gay  part  of  the  world,  or  the  heavy  part ;  it 
is  all  one,  they  only  call  it  pleasant  or  unplea- 
isnt,  as  they  suit  our  taste. 

The  worid,  I  say,  is  nothing  to  us  but  as  It  is 
more  or  leu  to  our  relish.  All  reflection  is  car. 
ried  home,  and  our  dear  self  is,  in  one  respect, 
the  end  of  living.  Hence  man  may  be  properly 
Mid  to  be  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  and 
hurry  of  men  of  business.  All  the  reflections 
which  he  makes  are  to  himself;  all  that  is  plea- 
iant  he  embraces  for  himself;  all  that  is  irksome 
aadjpievotts  b  tasted  but  by  his  own  paUite. 

what  are  the  sorrows  of  other  men  to  ui, 
and  what  their  joy?  Something  we  may  be 
touched  indeed  with  by  the  power  of  sympathy, 
aod  a  secret  turn  of  tne  affections ;  but  all  the 
•olid  reflection  is  directed  to  ourselves.  Our 
meditations  are  all  solitude  hi  perfection;  our 
passions  are  all  exercised  hi  retirement;  we 
iove,.we  hate,  we  covet,  we  enjoy,  all  in  privacy 
and  solitude.  All  that  we  communicate  of  those 
things  to  any  other,  is  but  for  their  assistance  in 


the  pursuit  of  our  desires ;  the  end  is  at  honw) ; 
the  enjoyment,  the  contemplation,  is  all  solitude 
and  retirement;  it  is  for  ourselves  we  enjoy,  and 
for  ourselves  we  suffer. 

What,  then,  is  the  sUence  of  life?  And  how  Is 
it  afflicting  while  a  man  has  the  voice  of  his  soul 
to  speak  to  God  and  to  himself?  That  man 
can  never  want  conversation  who  is  company 
for  himself,  and  he  that  cannot  converse  profit- 
ably with  himself  is  not  fit  for  any  conversation 
at  all.  And  yet  there  are  many  good  reasons 
why  a  life  of  solitude,  as  solitude  is  now  under- 
stood by  the  age,  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  liib 
of  a  Christian  or  of  a  wise  man.  Without  in- 
quiring, therefore,  into  the  advantages  of  soli- 
tude, and  how  it  it  to  be  managed,  I  desire  to 
be  heard  concerning  what  solitude  really  is ;  for 
I  must  confess  I  have  different  notions  about  it, 
far  from  those  which  are  generally  understood 
in  tho  world,  and  fiar  fhym  all  those  notions  upon 
which  those  people  in  the  primitive  times,  and 
since  then  also,  acted ;  who  separated  themselves 
into  deserts  and  unfrequented  places,  or  confined 
themselves  to  cells,  monasteries,  and  the  like, 
retired,  as  they  call  it,  f^om  the  world.  All 
which,  I  think,  have  nothfaig  of  the  thing  I  call 
solitude  in  them,  nor  do  they  answer  any  of  the 
true  ends  of  solitude,  much  less  those  ends 
which  are  pretended  to  be  sought  after  by  those 
who  have  talked  most  of  those  retreats  from 
the  worid. 

As  for  confinement  In  an  island,  If  the  scene 
was  placed  there  for  this  very  end,  it  were  not 
at  all  amiss.  I  must  acknowledge  there  was 
confinement  f^om  the  enjoyments  of  the  world, 
and  restraint  firom  human  society.  But  all  that 
was  no  solitude ;  indeed  no  part  of  It  was  so,  ex- 
eept  that  which,  as  in  my  story,  I  applied  to  the 
contemplation  of  sublime  things,  and  that  was 
but  a  very  little,  as  my  readers  wcU  know,  com- 
pared to  what  a  length  of  years  my  forced  re- 
treat lasted. 

It  is  evident  then,  that,  as  I  see  nothing  but 
what  is  far  from,  being  retired  in  the  forced 
retreat  of  an  island,  the  thoughts  being  in  no 
composure  suitable  to  a  retind  condltioti-— bo, 
not  for  a  great  while ;  so  I  can  affirm,  that  I  en- 
joy much  more  solitude  in  the  middle  of  the 
greatest  collection  of  mankind  in  the  world,  I 
mean,  at  London,  while  I  am  writing  this,  than 
ever  I  could  say  I  enjoyed  in  eight*and-twenty 
years'  confinement  to  a  desolate  island. 
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I  have  heard  of  a  man,  that  upon  some  estra* 
ordinary  disgust  which  he  took  at  the  unsuitable 
conversation  of  some  of  his  nearest  relations, 
whose  society  he  could  not  avoid,  suddenly  re- 
solved never  to  speak  any  more.  He  kept  his 
resolution  most  rigorously  many  years ;  not  all 
the  tears  or  entreaties  of  his  friends~no,  not  of 
his  wife  and  children — could  prevail  with  him  to 
break  his  silence.  It  seems  it  was  their  ill- 
behaviour  to  him,  at  first,  that  was  the  occasion 
of  it ;  for  they  treated  him  with  provoking  lao- 
guage,  which  frequently  .put  him  into  indecent 
passions  and  urged  him  to  rash  replies ;  and  he 
took  this  severe  way  to  punish  hfmsclf  for  being 
provoked,  and  to  punish  them  for  provoking 
Dim.  But  the  severity  was  unjustifiable;  it 
ruined  his  fomiliy,  apd  broke  op  his  house.  His 
wife  could  not  bear  it,  and  after  endeavouring, 
by  ail  the  ways  possible,  to  alter  his  rigid  silence, 
went  first  away  from  him,  and  afterwards  away 
from  herself,  turning  meUncholy  and  distracted 
His  children  separated,  some  one  way  and  some 
another  way;  and  only  one  daughter,  who  loved 
her  father  above  all  the  rest,  kept  with  him, 
tended  him.  talked  to  htm  by  signs,  and  lived 
almost  dumb  like  her  lather  near  29  years  with 
him ;  till  being  very  sick,  and  in  a  high  fever, 
delirious  as  we  call  it,  or  light-headed,  he  broke 
his  silence,  not  knowing  when  he  did  it,  and 
spoke,  though  wildly  at  first.  He  recovered  of 
the  illness  afterwards,  and  frequently  talked  with 
his  daughter,  but  not  much,  and  very  seldom  to 
anybody  else. 

Yet  this  man  did  not  live  a  silent  life  with  re- 
spect to  himself,  he  read  continually,  and  wrote 
diown  many  excellent  things,  which  deterred  to 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  and  was  often  heard 
to  pray  to  God  in  his  solitudes  very  audibly  and 
with  great  fervency ;  but  the  ioiustice  which  his 
rash  vow— if  it  was  a  vow— of  silence,  was  to  his 
family,  and  the  length  he  carried  it,  was  so  un- 
justifiable another  way,  that  I  cannot  say  his 
instructions  could  have  much  force  in  them. 

Had  he  been  a  single  man,  had  he  wandered 
into  a  strange  country  or  place  where  the  cir- 
cumstance of  it  had  been  do  scandal,  his  vow  of 
silenoe  might  have  been  as  commendable  and,  as 
I  think,  much  more  than  any  of  the  primitive 
Christians'  yows  of  solitude  were,  whose  retreat 
into  the  wilderness,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
prayer  and  contemplation,  shunning  human  so- 
lAtif  and  the  like,  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
the  primitive  ftithers;  and  from  whence  our 
rellgtons  bouses  and  orden  of  religions  people 
were  first  derived. 

The  Jews  said  John  the  Baptist  had  a  devil, 
beeause  he  allbcted  solitude  and  retirement ;  and 
they  took  It  from  an  old  proverb  they  had  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  that  **  every  solitary  person 
must  be  an  angel  or  a  devil.** 

A  man  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  gllence,  if 
but  rigorously  observed,  would  be,  even  on  the 
ISxcbuge  of  London*  as  periiectly  retired  from 
the  worra  as  a  hermit  in  his  cell,  or  a  aoUiaire  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  if  he  is  able  to  oh* 
serve  it  rigorously  may  reap  all  the  advantages 
of  those  solitudes  without  the  unjustifiable  part 
of  such  a  life,  and  without  the  austerities  of  a 
life  among  brutes.  For  the  soul  of  a  man,  under 
a  dua  and  regular  conduct,  is  as  capable  of  re- 


serving itself,  or  separating  itself  from  tho  rest 
of  human  society,  in  the  midst  of  a  throng,  as  it 
is  when  banished  into  a  desolate  island. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  those  roligious  hermit- 
like  solitudes,  which  men  value  themselves  so 
much  upon,  are  but  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
defect  or  imperfecUoo  of  our  resolutions,  our  in- 
capacity  to  bind  ourselves  to  needful  restraints, 
or  rigorously  to  observe  the  limitations  we  have 
vowed  ourselves  to  observe.  Or,  take  it  thus, 
that  the  man  first  resolvtaig  that  it  would  be  his 
felicity  to  be  entirely  given  up  to  conversing  only 
with  •heaven  and  heavenly  things,  to  be  sepa- 
rated to  prayer  and  good  works,  but  being 
sensible  how  ill  such  a  life  will  agree  with  flesh 
and  blood,  causes  his  soul  to  commit  a  rape  upon 
his  body,  and  to  carry  it  by  force,  as  it  were, 
into  a  desert,  or  into  a  religious  retirement, 
from  whence  It  cannot  return,  and  where  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  have  any  converse  with  roan- 
kind,  other  than  with  such  as  are  under  the  same 
vows  and  the  same  banishment.  The  folly  of 
this  is  evident  many  ways. 

I  shall  bring  it  home  to  the  case  in  hand  thus : 
Christians  may,  without  doubt,  come  to  enjoy 
all  the  desirable  advantages  of  soliiode,  by  a 
strict  retirement  and  exact  government  of  their 
thoughts,  without  any  of  these  formalities,  ri- 
gours, and  apparent  mortifications,  which^  I  think 
I  justly  call  a  rape  upon  human  nature,  and  eon- 
sequently  without  the  breach  of  Christian  duties, 
which  they  necessarily  carry  with  them,  such  as 
rejecting  Christian  communion,  sacraments,  ordi- 
nances, and  the  like. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  wilderness  to  wander 
among  wild  beasts,  no  necessity  of  a  cell  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  or  a  desolate  island  in  the 
sea ;  if  the  mind  be  confined,  if  the  soul  be  truly 
master  of  Itself,  oil  is  safe ;  for  it  is  certainty  and 
efiectually  master  of  the  body,  and  what  tigmty 
retreats,  especially  a  forced  retreat,  as  mine  was? 
The  anxiety  of  my  circumstances  there,  I  can 
assure  you,  was  such  for  a  time,  as  were  very 
suitable  to  heavenly  meditations,  and  even  when 
that  was  got  over,  the  frequent  alarms  from  the 
savages  put  the  soul  sometimes  to  such  extre- 
mities of  fear  and  horror,  that  all  monner  of  tern- 
per  was  lost,  and  I  was  no  more  fit  for  reUgioos 
exercises  than  a  sick  man  is  fit  for  labour. 

Divine  contemplations  require  a  composure  of 
soul,  uninterrupted  by  any  extraordinary  motions 
or  disorders  of  the  passions ;  and  this,  I  say,  is 
much  easier  to  be  obtained  and  enjoyed  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life,  than  in  monkish  cells  and 
forcible  retreats. 

The  business  Is  to  get  a  retired  soul,  a  ftwne 
of  mind  truly  elevated  at>ove  the  world,  and  then 
we  may  be  alone  whenever  we  please,  in  the 
reatest  apparent  hurry  of  business  or  company, 
f  the  thoughts  are  free,  and  rightly  unengaged, 
what  imports  the  employment  the  body  is  en- 
gaged in  ?  Does  not  the  soul  act  by  a  differing 
Agency,  and  is  not  the  body  the  servant,  nay,  the 
slave  of  the  soul?  Has  the  body  hands  to  act» 
or  feet  to  walk,  or  tongue  to  speak,  but  by  the 
agency  of  the  understanding  and  will,  which  are 
the  two  deputies  of  the  soul's  power?  Are  not 
all  the  affections  and  all  the  passions,  which  so 
universally  agitate,  direct,  and  possess  the  body, 
are  they  not  all  seated  hi  the  sou]  ?    What  have 
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we  to  do  then,' more  or  len,  but  to  get  the  imiuI 
ioto  a  taperior  direction  and  elevatioD  ?  There  ii 
no  need  to  pretcribe  the  body  to  this  or  that 
situation ;  the  hands,  or  feet,  or  tongne,  can  no 
more  disturb  the  retirement  of  the  sonl,  than  a 
man  haTing  money  in  bis  pocket  can  Uke  it  out, 
or  pay  it,  or  dispose  of  it  by '  his  hand,  without 
his  own  knowledge. 

It  is  the  sonl's  being  entangled  by  outward  ob- 
jects, that  interrupts  its  contemplation  of  divine 
objects,  which  b  the  excuse  for  these  solitudes, 


and  makes  the  removinr  the  body  from  those 
outwatd  objects  seeminffly  necessary ;  but  what 
is  there  of  religion  in  all  this  ?    For  example,  a 


vicious  fncllDation,  removed  from  the  object,  is 
still  a  vicious  inclIoaUoo,  and  contracts  the  same 
guilt  as  if  the  object  were  at  hand ;  for  if,  as  our 
Saviour  says.  **  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her,**  that  is,  to  desire  her  unlawfully, 
has  committed  the  adultery  already,  so  it  will  be 
no  inverting  our  Saviour's  meaning  to  say  that 
be  that  thinketh  of  a  woman  to  desire  her  un- 
lawfully, has  oommitted  adultery  with  her  al« 
ready,  though  he  has  not  looked  on  her,  or  bos 
not  seen  her  at  that  time.  And  how  shall  this 
thinking  of  her  be  removed  by  transporting  the 
body  ?  It  must  be  removed  bv  the  change  in  the 
sou!,  by  bringing  the  mind  to  be,  above  the  power 
or  reach  of  the  allurement,  and  to  an  absolute 
mastership  over  the  wicked  desire ;  otherwise  the 
vicious  dMire  remains  as  the  force  remains  in  the 
gunpowder,  and  will  exert  itself  whenever  touched 
with  the  fire. 

All  motions  to  good  or  evil  are  in  the  soul. 
Outward  objects  are  but  second  causes;  and 
though  it  is  true,  separating  the  man  from  the 
object  is  the  way  to  make  any  act  impossible  to 
be  committed,  yet  where  the  guilt  does  not  lie  in 
the  act  only,  but  in  the  intention  or  desire  to 
commit  it,' that  separation  is  nothing  at  all, 
and  effects  nothing  at  all.  There  may  be  as  much 
adultery  committed  In  a  monastery,  where  a 
woman  never  comes,  as  in  any  other  place,  and 
perhaps  is  so.  The  abstaining  from  evil,  there- 
fore, depends  not  only  and  wholly  upon  limiting 
or  confining  the  roan's  actions,  but  upon  the  man% 
limiting  and  confining  his  desires ;  seeing  to  desire 
to  sin,  is  to  sin ;  and  the  lact  which  we  would 
commit  if  we  had  opportunity,  is  reallv  commit- 
ted, and  must  be  answered  for  as  sucL  >Yhat, 
then,  is  there  of  religion,  I  say,  in  forced  retire- 
ments from  the  world,  and  vows  of  silence  or  soli* 
tude  ?  They  are  all  nothing :  *tis  a  retired  soul 
that  alone  is  fit  for  contemplation,  and  it  is  the 
conquest  of  our  desires  to  sin  that  is  the  only 
human  preservative  against  sin. 

It  was  a  great  while  after  1  came  into  human 
society  that  I  felt  some  regret  at  the  loss  of  the 
solitary  hours  and  retirements  1  had  in  the  is- 
land ;  but  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  some  ill 
spent  time,  even  in  my  solitudes,  I  found  reason 
to  see  what  I  have  said  above,— that  a  man  may 
sin  alone  several  ways,  and  find  subject  of  repenu 
ance  for  his  solitary  crimes  as  well  as  he  may  in 
the  midst  of  a  populous  city. 

The  excellency  of  any  state  of  life  consists  in 
its  freedom  from  crime ;  and  it  is  evident  to  our 
experience  that  some  society  may  be  better 
adapted  to  a  rectitude  of  life  than  a  complete  soli- 
tude and  retirement.     Some  have  said  that  next 


to  no  company  good  company  b  best ;  but  it  b 
my  opinion,  that  next  to  good  company,  no  com- 
pany is  best ;  for  as  it  b  certain  that  no  company  b 
better  than  bad  company,  so  it  b  as  certain  that 
good  company  b  much  better  than  no  company. 

In  solitude  a  man  converses  with  himselC  and 
as  a  wise  man  said,  he  b  not  always  sure  that  he 
does  not  converse  with  hb  enemy ;  but  he  thai 
b  in  good  company  b  sure  to  be  always  among 
hb  friends. 

The  companv  of  religious  and  good  men  b  a 
constant  restraint  from  evil,  and  an  enconrago- 
ment  to  a  religious  life.  Yon  have  there  the 
beauty  of  religion  exemplified ;  you  never  want 
as  well  instruction  in,  as  example  for,  all  that 
is  good;  yon  have  a  contempt  of  evil  things 
consuntly  recommended,  and  the  affections 
moved  to  delight  in  what  b  good  by  hourly  iml- 
tation.  If  we  are  alone,  we  want  all  these,  and 
are  led  right  or  led  wrong,  as  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  which  b  sometimes  too  much  the  guide  of 
our  actions  as  well  as  tlioughts,  happens  to  be 
constituted  at  that  time.  Here  we  have  no  re- 
straint upon  our  thoughts  but  from  ourselves,  no 
restraint  upon  our  actions  but  from  our  own 
consciences,  and  nothing  to  assist  us  In  our  mor- 
tifications  of  our  desires,  or  in  directing  our  de» 
sires,  but  our  own  reflections,  which,  after  all, 
may  often  err,  often  be  prepossessed. 

If  you  would  retreat  from  the  world,  then  be 
sure  to  retreat  to  good  company,  retreat  to  good 
books,  and  retreat  to  good  thoughts ;  these  will 
always  assist  one  anotiier,  and  always  join  to  as- 
sist him  that  flies  to  them  in  hb  meditations,  di« 
rect  him  to  just  reflections,  and  mutually  encour- 
age him  against  whatever  may  attack  hhn  from 
within  him  or  without  him ;  whereas  to  retreat 
from  the  world,  as  it  b  called,  b  to  retreat  from 
good  men,  who  are  our  best  friends.  .  Besides, 
to  retreat,  as  we  call  it,  to  an  entire  perfect 
solitude,  b  to  retreat  from  the  public  worship  of 
God,  to  forsake  the  assemblies,  and,  in  a  word, 
is  unlawful,  k>eeause  it  obliges  us  to  abandon 
those  things  which  we  are  commanded  to  do. 

Solitude,  therefore,  as  I  understand  by  it,  a 
retreat  from  human  soebty,  on  a  religious  or 
philosophical  account,  is  a  mere  cheat ;  it  neither 
can  answer  the  end  it  proposes,  or  qualify  us 
for  the  duties  of  religion,  which  we  are  com- 
manded to  perform ;  and  b  therdbre  both  irre- 
ligious in  itself,  and  incooslitent  with  a  chibtian 
Ufo  many  ways.  Let  the  man  that  would  reap 
the  advantage  of  solitude,  and  that  understands 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  learn  to  retire  into 
himself.  Serious  mediution  b  the  essence  of 
solitude ;  all  the  retreats  into  woods  and  deserts 
are  short  of  thb ;  and  though  a  man  that  b 
perfectiy  master  of  this  retirement,  may  be  a 
little  in  danger  of  quietism,  that  b  to  say,  of  an 
aflectation  of  reservedness,  yet  it  may  be  a  slan- 
der upon  him  in  the  main,  and  he  may  make 
himself  amends  upon  the  world  by  the  blessed 
calm  of  hb  soul,  which  they  perhaps  who  appear 
more  cheerful  may  have  little  of. 

Retiring  into  deserts  in  the  first  davs  of  reli- 
gion, and  into  abbeys  and  monasteries  since, 
what  have  they  been,  or  what  have  they  been 
able  to  do,  towards  purchasing  the  retirement  I 
speak  of?  They  have  indeed  been  things  to  be 
reckoned  among  austerities,  and  acts  of  mortifl* 
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cation,  and  lo  ftv  might  be  coamendable ;  bat 
I  mutt  iniitt  upon  it,  that  a  retired  loiil  it  not 
affected  with  them,  any  more  than  with  the  hitr- 
riet  of  company  and  society.  When  the  soul  of 
a  man  Is  powerftilly  engaged  in  any  particttlar 
subject,  tis  like  that  of  St  Pftnl,  WTa)>t  up,  whe- 
ther it  be  into  the  third  heaven,  or  to  any  degree 
•f.  lower  exaltation.  Such  a  man  may  well  say 
with  the  apostle  above— Whether  I  was  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell.  It  was 
in  such  a  wrapt  up  state,  that  I  conceived  in 
what  I  call  my  vision  ef  the  angelical  world ;  of 
which  I  have  here  snbjoined  a  very  little  part. 

Is  it  rational  to  believe,  that  a  mind  exalted  so 
ikr  above  the  state  of  things  with  which  we  or- 
dinarily convene,  should  not  be  capable  of  a 
separation  from  them,  which,  in  a  word,  is  the 
utmost  extent  of  soUtude?  Let  such  never 
aiBict  themselves  that  they  cannot  retreat  tram 
the  world  I  let  them  learn  to  retreat  In  the 
world,  and  thev  shall  enjoy  a  perfect  solitude,  at 
complete,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  thev 
were  to  Uve  in  the  cupola  of  St  Paol%  or  as  if 
they  were  to  live  upon  the  top  of  Cheviot  Hill  in 
Northnmberiand. 

They  that  cannot  be  retired  in  this  manner, 
must  not  only  retire  from  the  world,  but  out  of 
the  world,  beibre  they  can  arrive  to  anv  true 
solitude.  Man  is  a  creature  so  formed  for  so- 
ciety, that  it  may  not  only  be  said  that  it  is  not 
good  for  him  to  be  alone,  but  'tis  really  impos- 
sible  he  should  be  alone.  We  are  so  continually 
in  need  of  one  another ;  nay,  in  such  absolute 
necessity  of  assistance  from  one  another,  that 
those  who  have  pretended  to  give  us  the  lives 
and  manner  of  the  toHiairtit  as  they  call  them, 
who  separated  themselves  from  mankind,  and 
wandered  hi  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Lybia, 
are  frequently  put  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  the 
angels  down  from  heaven  to  do  one  drudgery 
or  another  for  them,  forming  imaginary  mira- 
cles, to  make  the  life  of  a  true  toUimre  possible ; 
sometimes  they  have  no  bread,  sometimes  no 
water,  for  a  long  time  together  ;  and  then  a  mi- 
k«ele  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  to  make  them 
Uve  so  Kong  without  food ;  at  other  times  they 
have  angels  come  to  be  their  cooks,  and  bring 
them  roest-meat;  to  be  their  physicians,  to 
briiv  them  phyale,  and  the  like.  If  St  Hillaiy 
oomes  in  his  wanderings  to  the  river  Nile,  an 
llnmble  crocodile  is  brought  to  carry  him  over 
upon  his  back ;  though  they  do  not  tell  us  whe- 
ther the  crocodile  asked  him  to  ride,  or  he  asked 
the  crocodile,  or  by  what  means  they  came  to  be 
so  familiar  with  one  another.  And  what  is  all 
this  to  the  retirement  of  the  soul,  with  which  it 
converses  In  heaven  in  the  midst  of  infinite 
crowds  of  men,  and  to  whom  the  nearest  of  other 
objecu  is  nothing  at  all,  any  more  than  the  ob- 
jects of  mountains  and  deserts,  lions  and  leopards, 
and  the  like,  were  to  those  that  banished  them- 
selves to  Arabia? 

Besides,  fai  a  state  of  life  where  circumstances 
are  easy,  and  provision  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  the  best  saint  cannot  support  the  want  of, 
is  qnletty  and  plentiAilly  made,  has  not  the  mind 
Infinitely  more  room  to  withdraw  from  the  worid, 
than  when  at  best  it  must  wander  for  its  daily  food, 
though  it  were  but  the  product  of  the  field. 

Let  no  man  plead  he  wants  retirement,  that  he 


I  loves  solitnde,  hat  cannot  e^Joy  it,  beeanse  of  the 
I  embarrassment  of  the  world ;  tis  all  a  delusion ; 
if  he  loves  it,  if  he  desires  it,  he  may  have  it 
when,  where,  and  as  often  as  he  pleases,  let  his 
hurries,  his  labours,  or  his  aflUetftons  be  what  they 
will ;  it  is  not  the  want  of  an  opportunity  for  soli- 
tude, but  the  want  of  a  capacity  of  being  solitary, 
that  is  the  case  hi  all  the  drcnmstanoes  of  life. 

I  knew  a  poor  but  good  man,  who,  though  he 
was  a  labourer,  was  a  man  of  sense  and  relQ;ioiiy 
who,  being  hanl  at  work  with  some  other  men, 
removing  a  great  quantity  ef  earth  to  raiae  a 
bank  against  the  skleofapond,  wasoneday  ao 
out  of  himself,  and  wrapt  up  In  a  perfect  appli- 
cation of  his  mind  to  a  very  serious  subject,  tliat 
the  poor  man  drove  himsdf  and  his  wheelbarrow 
into  the  pond;  and  could  not  recover  hfanaelf 
till  help  came  to  him.  This  man  waa  eer- 
tainly  capable  of  a  perfect  solitude,  and  perhaps 
really  enjoyed  it,  for,  as  I  have  often  heard  han 
say,  he  Uved  alone  in  the  worid ;  1.  Had  no  fe- 
mily  to  embarrass  his  affections.  2.  Hb  low  cir« 
cumstances  placed  him  below  the  observatioB  of 
the  upper  degrees  of  manUnd.  9.  And  hia  ra- 
served  meditations  placed  him  above  the  wicked 
part,  who  were  those  in  a  sphere  equal  to  blm- 
self,  among  whom,  as  he  said,  and  to  moat  true, 
it  was  very  hard  to  find  a  sober  man,  much  lets  a 
good  man,  so  that  he  Uved  really  alone  in  the 
world,  applied  himself  to  labour  for  his  subsist- 
ence, had  no  other  buslnem  with  mankind  bat 
for  necessaries  of  life,  and  conversed  in  heaven  aa 
efiectually,  and,  I  believe,  every  way  as  divinely, 
OS  St  Hilary  did  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia  anaong 
the  lions  and  crocodiles. 

If  this  retirement,  which  they  call  soiitude, 
consisted  only  of  separating  the  person  from  the 
world,  that  is  to  say,  from  human  society,  it  were 
itself  a  very  mean  thing,  and  would  every  way 
as  well  be  supplied  by  removing  from  a  place 
where  a  man  Is  known  to  a  place  where  he  is 
not  known,  and  there  accustom  himself  to  a  re- 
tired life,  maUng  no  new  acquaintance,  and  only 
makfaig  the  use  of  manUnd  which  I  have  already 
spoken  U,  namely,  for  convenience,  and  supply 
of  necessary  food;  and  I  think  of  the  two  that 
such  a  man,  or  a  man  so  retired,  may  have  more 
opportunity  to  be  an  entire  recluse,  and  may  en- 
joy more  real  solitode  than  a  man  in  a  deaert. 
For  example :— 

In  the  soUtiid«  Ispeak  oC  a  man  has  no  man 
to  do  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  to  reoeive 
them  from  the  hands  of  those  that  are  to  fomlah 
them,  and  pay  them  for  so  doing,  whereas,  in  the 
solitude  of  deserts  and  wandering  lives,  from 
whence  all  our  monkish  devotion  springs,  they 
had  every  dav  their  food,  such  as  H  was,  to  aeek, 
or  the  load  of  It  to  carry,  and  except  where,  aa  it 
said,  they  put  Providence  to  the  operation  of  a 
miracle  to  frimish  It,  they  had  frequently  diflfeol- 
ties  enough  to  sustain  life ;  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve history,  many  of  them  were  starved  to  death 
for  mere  hunger  or  thirst,  and  as  often  the  latter 
as  the  former. 

Those  that  hod  recourse  to  these  solitudee  aserely 
as  a  mortification  of  their  bodies,  tm  I  ohaerved 
before,  and  delivering  themselves  from  the  temp- 
Utlons  which  society  exposed  them  to,  had  more 
room  for  the  pretence,  indeed,  than  thoae  who 
allege  that  they  dkl  It  to  give  up  tbemaelves  to 
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prayer  and  meditation.  The  first  might  hare  tome 
reeeon  in  nature  f»r  the  iiict,  as  men's  tempers 
and  constitutions  might  lead ;  seme  have  an  in-> 
ordinate  appetite  to  crime,  some  addicted  by  na- 
tore  lo  one  ill  habit,  some  to  another,  though  the 
Chriktian  religion  does  not  gpiide  us  to  those  me- 
tliods  of  putting  a  force  upon  our  bodies  to  sob> 
due  the  violence  of  mordioate  appetite.  The 
blessed  apostle  St  Paul  seems  to  have  been  in 
this  circumstance  when  being  assaulted  with  what 
b  called  •'a  thorn  in  the  iiesh;**  be  it  what  it 
will  that  is  meant  there,  it  is  not  to  my  purpose, 
but  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  thrice ;  that  was  the 
first  method  the  apostle  took,  and  thereby  set 
a  pious  example  to  all  those  who  are  assaulted 
i  by  any  temptation.  He  did  not  immediately  fly 
to  austerities  and  bodily  mortifications,  separating 
himself  from  manlcind,  or  flying  into  the  desert  to 
give  himself  up  to  Ihsting,  andfa  retreat  from  the 
world,  which  is  the  object  of  all  private  snare, 
but  he  applied  himself  by  serious  prayer  to  Him 
who  baa  taught  us  to  pray,  **  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  And  the  answer  likewise  Is  in- 
structing in  the  cose ;  he  was  not  driven  out  as 
Nebuchadnexsar  into  the  desert,~he  was  not 
commanded  to  retire  into  the  wilderness  that  he 
might  be  free  from  the  temptation ;  nothing  less ; 
but  the  answer  was,  **  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee  **— sttflldent  without  the  help  of  artificial 
■Msrtificatlon. 

So  that  even  in  the  case  of  these  forcible  raorti* 
fieations  they  are  not  required,  much  less  directed, 
for  helps  to  meditation ;  for  if  meditation  could 
not  he  practised  beneficiallv,  and  to  all  the  in- 
tents and  purpoies  for  which  it  was  ordained  a 
duty»  without  living  from  the  fiice  of  human  so- 
ciety, the  life  o^man  would  be  very  unhappy. 

Bat  doubtless  the  contrary  Is  evident,  and  all 
the  parts  of  a  complete  solitude  are  to  be  as  ef- 
foctually  enjoyed,  if  we  please,  and  sufficient  grace 
assisting,  even  in  the  most  populous  cities,  among 
the  hurries  of  conversation  and  gallantry  of  a 
court,  or  the  noise  and  business  of  a  camp,  as  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Lybia,  or  in  the  deso- 
late life  of  an  tttthihabited  island. 


CHAPTER  H. 

An  Essay  uroN  Honbsty. 

Wnaii  I  first  came  home  to  my  own  country, 
and  began  to  sit  down  and  look  back  upon  the 
past  circumstances  of  my  wandering  state,  as  you 
will  in  charity  suppose  I  could  not  but  do  very 
often,  the  very  prosperity  I  enjoyed  led  me  most 
natarally  to  reflect  upon  the  particular  steps  by 
which  1  arrived  to  it.  The  condition  I  was  in 
was  very  happy,  speaking  of  human  felicity  ;  the 
former  captivity  I  had  suffered  made  my  liberty 
sweeter  to  me ;  and  to  find  myself  jumped  into 
easy  circumstances  at  once,  from  a  condition  be- 
low the  common  rate  of  life,  made  it  still  sweeter. 
One  time  as  1  was  upon  my  inquiries  into  the  happy 
concurrence  of  the  causes  which  had  brought  the 
event  of  my  prosperity  to  pas?,  as  an  effect,  it 
occurred  to  my  thoughts  how  much  of  it  all  de- 
pended, under  the  disposition  of  Proridence,  upon 
the  principle  of  honesty  which  1  met  with  in 
almost  ail  the  people  whom  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
concerned  with  in  my  private  and  particular 


affairs ;  and  1  that  had  met  with  suoh  eitraordi- 
nary  instances  of  the  knavery  and  villany  of  men's 
natures  in  other  circumstances,  oould  not  but  be 
something  taken  up  with  the  miracles  of  honesty 
that  I  had  met  with  among  the  several  people  I 
had  had  to  do  with,  I  mean  those  whom  I  had 
more  particularly  to  do  with  in  the  articles  of  my 
liberty,  estate,  or  effects,  which  fell  into  their 
hands. 

I  began  with  my  most  trusty  and  feithful  wi- 
dow, the  captain's  wife  with  whom  I  first  went  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  whom  I  entrusted 
200li,  being  the  gain  I  had  made  in  my  first  ad- 
ventures to  Guinea,  as  in  the  first  volume,  page 
880,  appears. 

She  was  left  a  widow,  and  in  but  indifferent 
circumstances,  but  when  I  sent  to  her  so  far  off 
as  the  Brazils,  where  I  was  in  such  a  condition 
as  she  might  have  reasonably  believed  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  oome  myself;  and  if  I 
*had,  might  be  in  no  condition  to  recover  it  of  her, 
and  having  myself  nothing  to  show  under  her 
hand  for  the  trust,  yet  she  was  so  just  that  she 
sent  the  full  value  of  what  I  wroto  for,  being 
100<. ;  and  to  show,  as  far  as  In  her  lay,  her  sin- 
cere  honest  concern  for  my  good,  put  in  among 
many  necessary  thfaigs  which  I  did  not  write  for, 
I  say,  pot  in  two  bibles,  besides  other  good  books, 
for  my  reading  and  instruction,  as  she  said  after- 
wards, in  popish  and  heathen  countries,  where  I 
might  chance  to  fall.  Honesty  not  only  leads  to 
discharge  every  debt  and  every  trust  to  our 
neighbour,  so  far  as  is  justly  to  be  demanded,  but 
an  honest  man  acknowledges  himself  debtor  to 
all  mankind,  for  so  much  good  to  be  done  for 
them,  whether  for  soul  or  body,  as  Providence 
puts  an  opportunitv  into  his  hands  to  do.  In 
order  to  discharge  tnis  debt,  he  studies  continu- 
ally for  opportunity  to  do  all  the  acts  of  kindness 
and  beneficence  that  is  possible  for  him  to  do ; 
and  though  very  few  consider  it,  a  man  is  not  a 
completely  honest  man  that  does  not  do  this. 

Upon  this  consideration  I  question  much  whe- 
ther a  covetous,  narrow,  stingy  man,  as  we  call 
him,  one  who  gives  himself  up  to  himself,  as  born 
for  himself  only,  and  who  declines  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  of  doing  good,  I  mean,  ex- 
tremely so  ;  I  say,  I  much  question  whether 
such  a  man  can  be  an  honest  man<»nay,  I  am 
satisfied  he  cannot  be  an  honest  man,  for  though 
he  may  pay  every  man  his  own,  and  be  just,  as 
he  thinks  it,  to  a  farthing,  yet  this  is  part  of  the 
justice  which,  in  the  common  phrase,  is  the 
greatest  injustice.  This  is  one  meaning  of  that 
saying,  sammmRjus,  ntmma  v^uria. 

To  pay  every  man  their  own  is  the  common 
law  of  honesty,  but  to  do  good  to  all  mankind,  as 
far  as  you  are  able,  is  the  chancery  law  of  hones- 
ty ;  and  though,  in  comihon  law  or  justice,  as  I 
call  it,  mankind  can  have  no  claim  upon  us,  if  we 
do  but  just  pav  our  debts,  yet  in  heaven's  chan- 
cery they  will  have  relief  against  us,  for  they 
have  a  demand  in  equity  of  all  the  good  to  be 
done  them  that  i%  is  in  our  power  to  do,  and  this 
chancery  court,  or  court  of  equity,  is  held  in 
every  man's  breast^'tis  a  true  court  of  con- 
science, and  every  man's  conscience  is  a  lord 
chancellor  to  him ;  if  he  has  not  performed,  if  he 
has  not  paid  this  debt,  conscience  will  decree 
him  to  pay  it,  on  the  penalty  of  declaring  him  a 
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dishonest  man,  even  in  bis  own  opini<m ;  and  if 
he  still  refuses  to  comply,  will  proceed  by  all  tbe 
legal  steps  of  a  court  of  conseienoe  process,  till  at 
last  it  will  issue  ont  a  writ  of  rebellion  against 
him,  and  proclaim  him  a  rebel  to  nature  and  his 
own  conscience. 

fiat  this  is  by  tbe  way,  and  is  occasioned  by 
the  observations  I  have  made  of  many  people 
who  think  they  are  mighty  honest  if  they  pay 
their  debts,  and  owe  no  man  anything,  as  they 
call  it ;  at  the  same  time,  like  true  misers,  who 
lay  up  all  for  themselves,  they  think  nothing  of 
the  debt  of  charity  and  beneficence  which  they 
owe  to  all  mankind. 

Rich  men  are  their  Maker's  freeholders ;  they 
enjoy  freely  the  estate  he  has  given  them  posses- 
sion of,  with  all  the  rents,  profits,  and  emolu- 
ments, but  charged  with  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the 
younger  children  of  the  family,  namely,  the 
poor ;  or  if  you  will,  you  may  call  them  God's 
copy.holders,  paying  a  quit»rent  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  which  quit«.rent  he  has  assigned  for 
the  use  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  be  paid  in  a 
constant  discharge  of  all  good  offices,  friendly, 
kind,  and  generous  actions ;  and  he  that  will  not 
pay  bis  rent  cannot  be  an  honest  man,  any  more 
than  he  that  would  not  pay  his  other  just  debts. 

The  Scripture  concurs  exactly  with  this  notion 
of  mine ;  the  miser  is  called  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  **  A  vile  person,  one  that  works  iniquity, 
and  practises  hypocrisy,  and  utters  error  before 
the  Lord.**— Isaiah,  ixxii,  6.  How  does  this 
appear?  The  very  next  words  explain  it.  **  He 
makes  empty  the  toulof  the  buogrv,  and  he  will 
cause  tbe  drink  of  the  thirsty  to  fail."  But  lest 
this  should  seem  a  strained  text,  let  us  read  on, 
both  before  and  after,  verse  5.  **  The  vile  per- 
son shall  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor  the  churl 
said  to  be  bountiful."  Here  the  opposite  to  a 
liberal  man  is  called  a  vile  person,  and  the  oppo- 
site to  a  bountiful  man  is  called  a  churl;  and 
in  the  verse  following,  the  same  vile  person,  as 
opposed  to  the  liberal  roan.  Is  called  a  wicked 
man,  and  the  liberal  man  is  set  up  a  pattern  for 
us  all,  in  opposition  to  the  vile,  churlish,  covet- 
ous  vr retell. —Vers.  7,  8.  The  instrumenU  also 
of  the  churl  are  evil :  he  deviseth  wicked  devices 
to  destroy  the  poor  with  lying  words,  even  when 
the  needy  speaketh  right ;  but  the  liberal  devis- 
eth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he 
stand. 

•  In  a  word,  I  think  my  opinion  justified  by  this 
text,  that  a  churl,  a  morose,  sour  disposition,  a 
covetous,  avaricious,  selfish,  unprincipled  man, 
cannot  be  an  honest  man ;  he  does  not  pay  the 
common  debt  of  mankind  to  one  another,  nor  the 
fee-farm  or  quit- rent  of  his  estote  to  God,  who 
is  his  great  landlord  or  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
who  has  charged  the  debt  upon  him.  I  know 
the  miser  will  laugh  at  this  notion,  but  I  speak 
my  own  opinion,  let  it  go  as  far  as  reason  wiU 
carry  it. 

I  come  back  to  the  examples  I  was  giving  in 
my  private  case.  As  the  widow  was  honest  to 
me,  so  was  my  good  Portuguese  captain  $  and  it 
is  this  man's  original  honesty  that  makes  me 
speak  of  the  honest  man's  debt  to  mankind.  It 
was  honesty,  a  generous  honesty,  that  led  the 
poor  man  to  take  me  up  at  sea,  which,  if  he  had 
neglected,  my  boy  Xury  and  1  had  perished 


together  (  it  was  do  debt  to  me  in  partiodar,  bat 
a  debt  to  manUnd,  that  he  paid  in  that  action, 
and  yet  he  could  not  have  been  an  honest  ouui 
without  it  You  will  say,  if  he  had  gone  awsj 
and  left  me,  be  had  been  barbarous  and  iobnmso, 
and  deserved  to  be  left  to  perish  himself  in  the 
like  distresb ;  but,  I  say,  this  is  not  all  tbe  esse; 
custom  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  leads  as  to 
say  it  would  have  been  hard-hearted  and  iabo- 
man,  but  conscience  will  tell  any  man  that  itwsi 
a  debt,  and  he  could  not  but  be  oondemacd  bf 
the  court  of  conscience  in  his  own  breast,  if  he 
had  omitted  it— ruay,  in  tbe  sight  of  heaven  he 
had  tacitly  killed  us,  and  had  been  as  guilty  of 
our  death  as  a  murderer,  for  he  that  rsfuiet  to 
save  a  life  thrown  into  his  hands  takes  it  away; 
and  if  there  is  a  just  retribution  in  a  future  stats, 
if  blood  is  at  all  required  there,  the  bkMNl  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  whom  we  eoaki 
have  saved,  and  did  not,  shall  be  reekoaed  to  i» 
at  that  day  as  spilt  by  our  own  hands  (  for  lesr- 
ing  life  in  a  posture  in  which  it  must  inevitsUy 
perish,  is  without  question  causing  it  to  perish. 
and  will  be  called  so  then,  by  whatever  gilded 
dressed-up  words  we  may  aspreM  and  coaosal  it 
now. 

But  I  go  fisrther,  ibr  my  good  Portuguese  went 
farther  with  me  s  he  not  only  paid  the  debt  he 
owed  to  heaven  in  saving  our  lives,  but  he  went 
farther— he  took  nothing  of  what  I  had,  thettgb, 
in  the  common  right  of  tlie  sea»  it  was  all  his  dae 
for  salvage,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  but  he  gsve  no 
the  value  of  everything,  bought  my  boot,  which 
he  might  have  turned  adrift,  my  hiy  Xury,  who 
was  not  my  slave  by  any  right,  or,  if  be  bad, 
became  free  from  that  time ;  and  the  life  of  Xurr, 
which  he  had  saved,  as  a  servant,  was  his  owo, 
yet  he  bought  everything  of  me  for  the.  full 
value,  and  took  nothing  Si  me»  no,  not  f  jr  mj 
passage. 

Here  was  the  liberal  man  devising  libersl 
things,  and  the  sequel  made  good  the  piooilssorj 
text,  for  by  these  liberal  things  the  honest  libeial 
man  might  be  truly  said  to  stand ;  when  I  essse 
to  rewwd  Mm  at  my  coming  to  Lisbon,  te  sell 
my  plantation  at  Bratil,  then  he  being  poor  sad 
reduced,  and  not  able  to  pay  even  what  be  owed 
me,  1  gave  him  a  reward  aufBeient  to  make  bis 
circumstances  easy  all  his  life  after. 

The  bounty  of  this  man  to  me,  when  first  he 
took  me  up  out  of  the  sea.  was  the  highest  sad 
most  compete  act  of  honesty--a  generous  ho- 
nesty, laying  hold  of  an  opportunity  to  da  good 
to  an  object  oflfered  by  the  providence  of  bsarca, 
and  thereby  acknowledging  the  debt  be  bsd  to 
pay  to  his  maker,  in  the  persons  of  his  oMist  dis- 
tressed creatures. 

And  here  also  let  me  renund  my  readers  of 

hat,  perhaps,  they  seldom  much  regard;  it  is 
not  only  a  gift  from  heaven  to  us  to  be  pot  la  s 
condition  of  doing  good,  but  *tis  a  gift,  and  s 
favour  from  heaven,  to  have  an  opportaaityof 
doing  the  good  we  are  in  a  condition  to  do,  snd 
we  ought  to  close  with  tbe  opportunity,  as  a  psr« 
ticular  gift  from  above,  and  be  as  thankful  for  it, 
1  say,  as  thankful  for  the  occasion  of  doiag  good, 
as  for  the  ability. 

1  might  menUon  here  the  honesty  of  ny  fellsv- 
planter  in  the  Braxils,  and  of  the  two  merebaats 
and  their  sons,  by  whose  faitegrity  I  bad  mj 
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ibare  in  the  planUUon  prMeired  and  taken  eare 
of;  aa  alio  the  honesty  of  the  public  treasurer 
for  the  church  there,  and  the  like;  but  I  am 
earried  off  in  iny  thoughts,  to  enlaiige  upon  this 
noble  principle,  fk«ni  the  two  examples  1  have 
already  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Guinea  captain's 
widow  and  the  Portuguese  ;  and  this  in  particu- 
lar, because,  since  I  came  to  England  to  reside,  I 
have  met  with  abundance  of  disputes  about 
booesty,  especially  in  cases  where  honest  men 
come  to  be  unhappy  men,  when  they  hll  into 
iiich  droumstances  as  they  cannot  be  honest,  or 
ratber,  cannot  show  the  principle  of  honesty 
which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  actions, 
and  which,  but  for  those  drcumstanees  which 
entirely  disable  them,  would  certainly  show  itself 
la  eveiy  branch  of  their  lives ;  such  men  I  have 
too  often  seen  branded  for  knaves  by  those  who,  if 
they  come  into  the  same  condition,  would  per- 
haps do  the  same  things,  or  worse  than  they  may 
have  done. 

Both  my  widow  and  my  Portuguese  captain 
fell  into  low  ehtsumstances,  so  that  they  could 
not  make  good  to  me  my  money  that  waa  in  their 
hands ;  and  yet  both  of  them  mowed  to  me  that 
they  had  not  only  a  principle  of  justice,  but  of 
generous  honesty  too,  when  tiie  opportunity  was 
pat  into  their  hands  to  do  so. 

This  put  me  upon  inquiring  and  debating  with 
■yielf  what  this  subtle  and  imperceptible  thmg 
called  honesty  is,  and  how  it  might  be  described, 
Kttfaigdown  my  thoughts  at  several  times,  as 
objecu  presented,  that  posterity,  if  they  think 
them  worth  while,  may  find  them  both  useful 
and  diverting.  And,  first,  I  thought  it  not 
improper  to  lay  down  the  conditions  upon  which 
I  am  to  enter  npoo  that  description,  that  I  may 
not  be  mistaken,  bat  be  allowed  to  ezplahi  what 
I  mean  by  honesty,  before  I  undertake  to  enter 
upon  any  discourses  or  observations  about  it. 

And  to  come  directly  to  it,  for  I  would  make 
u  few  preambles  as  possible,  I  shall  crave  the 
libertv,  in  all  the  following  discourse,  to  take  the 
term  honesty,  as  I  think  all  English  expressions 
ought  to  be  taken,  namely,  honesterly,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  general 
nilgar  sense  of  it,  without  any  circumlocutions 
or  dtnble-tfUmdrm  whatsoever ;  for  1  desire  to 
speak  plainly  and  sincerely.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
no  talent  at  hard  words,  so  I  have  no  great  vene- 
ration  for  etymologies,  especially  ui  English,  but, 
tiQoe  I  am  treating  of  honesty,  I  desire  to  do  it, 
» I  say  above,  honestly,  according  to  the  genu- 
hie  signification  of  the  thing. 

Neither  shall  I  examine  whether  honesty  be  a 
natural  or  an  acquired  virtue— whether  a  habit 
or  a  quality— whether  inherent  or  accidental — 
ill  the  philoeophical  part  of  it  I  choose  to  omit. 

Neither  shall  I  examine  it,  as  it  extends  to 
tpiritnals,  and  looks  towards  religion ;  if  we  in- 
quire about  honesty  towards  God,  1  readily  allow 
all  men  are  hem  knaves,  villains,  thieves,  and 
murderers,  and  nothing  but  the  restraining  power 
of  Providence  withholds  us  all  from  showing  our* 
lelves  such  on  all  occasions. 

No  man  can  be  jost  to  his  maker;  if  he  could, 
an  our  creeds  and  confessions,  litanies  and  sup- 
pUeations,  were  ridiculous  contradictions  and  im« 
pertinences,  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  human  life. 


In  all  the  ensuing  discourse,  therefore,  I  am  to 
be  nnderstood  of  honesty,  as  it  regards  mankind 
among  themselves,  as  it  looks  from  one  man  to 
another,  In  those  necessary  parts  of  man's  iifip, 
his  conversation  and  negotiation,  trusts,  friend- 
ships, and  all  the  incidents  of  human  affairs. 

The  plainness  I  profess,  both  in  style  and 
method,  seems  to  me  to  have  some  suitable  ana- 
logy  to  the  subject,  iionesty,  and  therefore  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  strictly  followed ;  and 
I  must  own,  I  am  the  better  reconciled,  on  this 
very  account,  to  a  natural  infirmity  of  homely 
plain  writing,  in  that  I  think  the  plainness  of 
expression,  which  I  am  condemned  to,  will  give 
no  disadvantage  to  my  subject,  since  honesty 
shows  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  more  like 
honestv,  when  artifice  is  dismissed,  and  she  is 
honestiv  seen  by  her  own  light  only ;  likewise  the 
same  sincerity  is  required  in  the  reader,  and  he 
that  reads  this  essay  without  honesty,  will  never 
understand  it  right ;  she  must,  I  say,  be  viewed 
by  her  own  light.  If  prejudice,  piartlality,  or 
private  opinions  stand  in  fJie  way,  the  man's  a 
reading  knave,  he  is  not  honest  to  the  subject ; 
and  upon  such  an  one  all  the  labour  is  lost — ^this 
work  is  of  no  use  to  hun,  and,  by  my  consent, 
the  bookseller  should  give  him  his  money  again. 
If  any  man,  from  lUs  private  OUnature,  takes 
exceptions  at  me,  poor,  wild,  wicked  Robinson 
Crusoe,  for  prating  of  such  subjects  as  this  is, 
and  shall  call  either  my  sins  or  misfortunes  to 
remembrance,  in  prejudice  of  what  he  reads, 
supposing  me  thereby  unqualified  to  defend  so 
noble  a  subject  as  this  of  honesty,  or,  at  least,  to 
handle  it  honestly,  I  take  the  freedom  to  tell 
such,  that  those  very  wild  wicked  doings  and 
mistakes  of  mine  render  me  the  properest  man 
alive  to  give  warning  to  others,  as  the  man  that 
has  been  sick  is  half  a  physician.  Besides,  the 
confession  which  I  all  along  make  of  my  early 
errors,  and  which  Providence,  you  sec,  found  mo 
leisure  enough  to  repent  of,  and,  I  hope,  gave  me 
assistance  to  do  it  effectually,  assists  to  qualify 
me  for  the  present  undertaking,  as  well  to  recom- 
mend that  rectitude  of  soul  which  I  call  honesty 
to  others,  as  to  warn  those  who  are  subject  to 
mistake  it,  either  in  themselves  or  others.  Heaven 
itself  receives  those  who  sincerely  repent  into 
the  same  state  of  acceptance  as  if  they  hod  not 
sinned  at  all,  and  so  should  we  also. 

They  who  leptnt,  and  their  ill  llvee  anend* 
Stand  next  to  those  wbo  never  did  offend. 

Nor  do  I  think  a  man  ought  to  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  own  and  acknowledge  his  follies  and 
mistakes,  but  rather  to  think  it  a  debt  which 
honesty  obliges  him  to  pay ;  besides,  our  infirmi. 
ties  and  errors,  to  which  all  men  are  equally 
subject,  when  recovered  from,  leave  such  impres- 
sions behind  them  on  those  who  sincerely  repent 
of  them,  that  they  are  always  the  forwardest  to 
accuse  and  reproach  themselves.  No  man  need 
advise  them  or  lead  them ;  and  this  gives  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  honesty  of  the  man's 
heurt,  and  sincerity  of  principles.  Some  people 
tell  ns  they  think  they  need  not  make  any  open 
acknowledgment  of  their  follies,  snd  *tis  a  cruelty 
to  exact  it  of  them— that  they  could  rather  die 
than  submit  to  it— that  their  spirits  are  too  great 
for  it— that  they  are  more  afrnd  to  come  to  such 
public  confessions  and  recognitions  than  they 
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would  be  to  meet  a  cannon  bullet,  or  to  iace  an 
enemy.  But  this  is  a  poor  mistakea  piece  of 
false  bravery  i  ail  shame  is  cowardice,  as  an  emi- 
nent  poet  tells  ns,  that  all  courage  is  fear,  the 
bravest  spirit  is  the  best  qualified  for  a  penitent 
Tis  a  strange  thing  that  we  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  offend,  but  should  be  ashamed  to  repent ;  not 
afraid  to  sin,  but  afraid  to  confess.  This  very 
thought  eitorted  the  following  lines  from  a  friend 
of  mine,  with  whom  I  discoursed  upon  this 
head  t — 

Amonff  tlM  wont  of  cowudi  let  him' be  named, 
Who,  hasfbig  riimed,  if  afraid  to  bo  aahamed; 
And  to  mituken  coaxage  he'i  betiaied, 
"Who,  having  linaed,  it  aehamed  to  be  afraid/ 

But  to  leave  the  point  of  courage  and  cowar- 
dice in  oUr  repenting  of  our  offences,  t  brine  It 
back  to  the  very  point  I  am  upon,  namely,  that 
of  honesty.  A  man  cannot  be  truly  an  honest 
man  without  acknowledging  the  mistakes  he  has 
made,  particularly  without  acknowledging  the 
wrong  done  to  his  neighbour ;  and  why,  pray,  is 
justice  less  required  in  his  acknowledgment  to  his 
Maker  ?  He,  then,  that  will  be  honest,  must  dare 
to  confess  he  has  been  a  knave ;  for,  as  above, 
speaking  of  Our  behaviour  to  God,  we  have  been 
all  knaves,  and  all  dishonest ;  and,  if  we  come  to 
speak  strictly,  perhaps  it  would  hold  in  our  beha- 
viour to  one  another  also,  for  Where's  the  man 
that  is  not  charge&ble  by  some  or  other  of  his 
neighbours,  or  by  himself,  with  doing  wrong,  with 
some  oppression  or  iigury,  either  of  the  tongue 
or  of  the  hands? 

I  might  enlarge  here  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
tongue,  a  thing  some  people,  who  call  themselves 
very  honest  men,  keep  a  very  slender  guard  upon, 
I  mean,  as  to  evil-speaklAg,  and  of  all  evil-speak- 
ing that  woi4t  kind  of  it,  the  speaking  hard  and 
unjust  things  of  one  another. 

This  is  certainly  intended  by  the  command  of 
Ood,  which  is  so  express  and  emphatic.  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bour; at  least  that  part  which  is  what  we  call 
slahdcr,  raising  an  injurious  and  false  charge 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  ouf  neigh- 
bour, and  spreading  it  for  truth. 

But  this  is  not  aH ;  that  honesty  I  am  speaking 
of  respects  all  detraction,  all  outrageous  assaults 
of  the  tongue;  reproach  Is  as  really  a  part  of 
dishonesty  as  slander,  and,  though  not  so  aggra- 
vated in  degree,  yet  'tis  the  same  in  kind. 

There  is  a  kind  of  murder  that  may  be  com- 
mitted with  the  tongue,  that  is  in  its  nature  as 
cruel  as  that  of  the  hand.  This  can  never  be 
j  the  practice  of  an  honest  man  (  nay,  he  that 
practises  it  cannot  be  an  honest  man. 

But  perhaps  1  may  come  to  this  again,  but 
I  must  go  back  to  explain  myself  upon  the  sub- 
ject a  little  farther  in  the  general,  and  then  you 
shall  hear  more  of  me  as  to  the  |terticulars. 

Of  HONISTT  IN  GlNtXAL. 

1  HAVX  always  obatnred,  that  however  few  the 
real  honest  men  are»  yet  every  man  thinks  him* 
self  and  proclaims  himself  an  honest  man.  Ho- 
nesty, like  heaven,  has  all  men's  good  word,  and 
all  men  pretend  to  a  share  of  it ;  so  general  is 
the  ddm,  that  like  a  Jest  which  ii  spoiM  by  the 
repetition,  'tis  grown  of  no  value  lor  a  man  to 
swear  by  his  Cslth,  which  is,  in  iU  orighial  mean- 


ing, by  his  honesly,  and  ought  to  be  moiAerstood 
so. 

Like  heaven,  too,  tis  little  understood  by  those 
who  pretend  most  to  it,  tis  too  often  squared 
according  to  men's  private  interett,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  latitude  which  some  mea 
give  themselves  is  inconsistent  with  its  nature. 

Honesty  is  a  general  probity  of  mind,  an  apti- 
tude to  act  justly  and  honourably  hi  all  eases, 
religious  and  civil,  and  to  all  persons,  superior  er 
inferior ;  neither  is  ability  or  disability  to  act  w 
any  part  of  the  thing  itself  in  this  sense. 

It  may  be  distinguished  faito  Jnstioe  and  equity, 
or»  if  you  will,  into  debt  and  honour,  for  botk 
make  up  but  one  honesty. 

Exact  justice  is  a  debt  to  all  our  fellow-ersa* 
tures ;  and  honourable,  generous  justice  is  derived 
from  that  golden  rule.  Quod  tiM  fleri  turn  sit 
aiiai  nefectrtM ;  and  all  this  put  together,  msksi 
up  honesty;  honour,  indeed,  is  a  higher  word  for 
it,  but  tis  the  same  thing,  and 

Dliltea  itom  Justice  only  in  tte  aaime, 
For  honesty  and  honour  are  ttie  aame. 

This  honesty  is  of  so  qualifying  a  nature,  thst 
tis  the  most  denominative  of  all  possible  virtues; 
an  honest  man  is  the  best  title  can  be  given  in 
the  world :  all  other  titles  are  empty  and  ridical* 
ous  without  it,  and  no  title  can  be  really  scandsU 
ous  if  this  remain.  'Tis  the  capital  letter,  by 
which  a  man's  character  will  be  known,  when 
private  qualities  and  juscompltshments  are  worm- 
eaten  by  time ;  without  It  a  man  can  neither  be 
a  Christian  or  a  gentleman.  A  man  nsy  be  a 
poor  honest  man — an  unfortunate  honest  man, 
but  a  Christian  knave,  or  a  gentleman  knave,  is 
a  contradiction.  A  roan  forfeits  his  character 
and  his  family  by  knavery,  and  his  escutcheon 
ought  to  have  a  particular  blot,  like  that  of  bas- 
tardy. When  a  gentleman  loses  bis  hooestjr,  he 
ceases  to  be  a  gentleman,  commences  rake  from 
that  minute,  and  ought  to  be  used  Uke  one. 

Honesty  has  such  a  general  character  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  the  worst  of  metti  who  nei« 
ther  practise  or  pretend  to  any  part  of  it,  will 
yet  value  it  in  others ;  no  man  ever  eouM  be  so 
out  of  love  with  it  as  to  desire  his  posterity  ibonkl 
be  without  it ;  nay,  such  is  the  veneration  sli  men 
have  for  it,  that  the  general  blessing  of  a  father 
to  his  son  is,  PrAy  God  make  thee  an  honest 


Indeed,  so  general  is  the  value  of  it,  sod  so 
well  known,  that  it  seems  needless  to  aay  sny* 
thing  in  behalf  of  it.  go  fkr  as  it  is  found  upon 
earth,  so  much  of  the  first  rectitude  of  natnre 
and  of  the  image  of  God  seems  to  be  restored  to 
mankind. 

The  greatest  miMhief  which  to  me  aNms  to 
attend  this  virtue^  like  the  thorn  about  the  mm. 
which  prieks  the  fincer  of  those  who  meddle  wKh 
it,  is  pride;  tis  a  hard  thfaig  foramsa  tobt 
very  honest,  and  not  be  proud  of  it  i  and  tboogti 
he  who  is  really  honest,  has,  as  we  say,  some* 
thing  to  be  proud  of;  yet  I  take  hishonesiyto 
be  in  a  mat  deal  of  danger,  who  values  huDSeir 
too  much  upon  it.  ^^ 

True  honest  honesty,  if  I  may  be  •H«wedi«» 
an  expression,  has  the  least  relation  to  pride  or 
any  view  in  the  world  ;  tis  aU  simple,  Wtoj 
genuine,  and  aincere ;  and  if  1  hear  a  ssan  boost 
of  his  honesty,  I  cannot  help  haviug 
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,«t  iMft,  thill  *tii  licUyaBd  iao^sh* 


Honesty  U  a  little  tender  plant,  not  known  to 
aU  who  ha^e  skill  in  simples,  thick  sowed,  as 
they  say,  and  thin  cone  up ;  'tis  nice  of  growth, 
it  saldom  thrives  in  a  very  (at  soil,  and  yet  a  very 
poor  ground,  too,  is  apt  to  starve  it,  unless  it  has 
taken  very  good  root;  when  it  once  takes  to  a 
pieoe  of  groond  it  will  never  be  quite  destroyed ; 
it  asay  be  choked  with  the  weeds  of  prosperityi 
and  somethaes  'tis  so  soorched  up  with  the 
dronglits  of  poverty  and  necessity,  tnat  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  quite  dead  and  gone ;  but  it  dways 
revives  upon  the  least  mild  weather,  and  if  some 
showers  of  plenty  fall,  it  makes  full  reparation 
fiir  the  ioMthe  gardener  had  in  his  crop. 

Tliere  is  an  ugly  weed,  called  cunning,  which 
is  vary  pernicious  to  it,  and  which  particularly 
injures  it,  by  hiding  it  from  onr  discovery,  and 
aaUng  it  hard  to  ftnd.  This  is  so  like  honesty, 
that  many  a  man  has  been  deceived  with  it,  and 
haa  taken  one  lor  t'other  in  the  market ;  nav, 
I  have  heard  of  some  who  have  phnted  this  wild 
honesty,  as  we  may  call  it,  in  theur  own  gronnd, 
have  made  use  of  it  in  tlieir  friendships  and  deaU 
iagsb  and  thought  it  had  been  the  true  plant,  but 
they  always  lost  credit  by  it  And  that  was  not 
tlie  worst  neither,  Ibr  they  had  the  loss  who  dealt 
with  them*  and  who  olialihred  for  a  counterfieit 
oommodity ;  and  we  find  man  v  deceived  so  still, 
which  is  the  occasion  there  is  snch  an  outcry 
aboat  iklse  friends,  and  about  sharping  and  trick, 
ing  in  bmu's  ordinary  dealings  in  the  world. 

This  true  honesty,  too,  has  some  little  differ- 
enoe  in  it,  acoording  to  the  soil  or  climate  in 
which  it  grows,  and  your  simplers  have  had 


dtspntes  about  the  sorts  of  it ;  nay,  there  have 
been  great  heats  aboat  the  several  khids  of  this 
plant,  which  grows  in  different  countries,  and 
Sonne  call  that  honesty  wbidi  others  say  is  not ; 
aa,  particularly,  they  say,  there  is  a  sort  of 
honesty  in  my  country,  YoAshire  honesty,  which 
diilers  very  much  from  that  which  is  found  in 
these  southern  parts  about  London  {  then  there 
is  a  sort  of  Scots  iMnesty,  which  they  say  is  a 
meaner  sort  than  that  of  Yorkshire ;  and  hi  New 
England  I  have  beard  they  have  a  kind  of 
honesty  which  is  worse  than  the  Scottish,  and 
little  better  than  Uie  wild  honesty  called  cunning, 
which  I  mentioned  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
th«r  tell  ns  that  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  at  Smyrna, 
and  at  Constantinople,  the  Turks  have  a  better 
sort  of  honesty  than  any  of  us.  I  am  sorry  our 
Turkey  company  have  not  imported  some  of  it, 
that  we  might  try  whether  it  would  thrive  here 
(NT  no.  'Tis  a  UtUe  odd  to  me  it  should  grow  to 
such  a  perfection  In  Turkey*  becaose  it  has 
always  been  observed  te  thrive  best  where  it  is 
sewed  with  a  sort  of  grain  called  religion ;  indeed, 
thegr  never  thrive  in  these  parts  of  the  world  so 
wefl  apart  as  they  do  togiether.  And  for  this 
reason,  I  must  own*  I  have  found  that  Soots 
bovi^y,  as  above,  to  be  of  a  very  good  khid. 
How  Ik  is  In  Turkey  I  knoir  not,  for,  in  all  my 
travels,  I  never  set  my  foot  in  the  Grand  fieig- 
aior'a  dominioiis* 

B«^  to  waive  irflegories,  dispntee  about  what  is 
or  if  not  honeity,  are  dangerous  to  honesty  itaeU; 
for  no  case  ean  be  doubtfol  which  does  not  border 
upon  the  frontiers  of  didmnesty;  and  he  that 


resolves  not  to  be  drowned,  had  best  never  oeme 
near  the  brink  of  the  water. 

That  man  who  will  do  nothing  but  what  is 
barely  honest,  is  in  great  danger.  It  is  certainly 
just  for  me  to  do  everything  the  law  Justifies,  but 
if  I  should  only  square  mv  actions  by  what  is 
literally  lawfhl,  I  most  throw  every  debtor, 
though  he  be  poor,  in  prison,  and  never  release 
him  till  he  has  paid  the  uttermost  farthing;  I 
must  hang  every  malefactor  without  mercy ;  I 
must  exact  the  penalty  of  every  bond,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  every  indenture.  In  short,  I  must 
be  noeasy  to  all  mankind,  and  make  them  so  to 
me ;  and,  in  a  word,  be  a  very  knave  too,  as  well 
aa  a  tyrant,  for  cruelty  is  not  honesty. 

Therefore,  the  sovereign  Judge  of  every  man*s 
honesty  has  laid  us  down  a  general  rule,  to 
which  all  the  particulars  are  resolved.  Quod  It5t 
Jteri  ntm  vii  atteri  ne  ficeru*  This  b  a  part  of 
that  honesty  I  am  treating  of,  and  which  indeed 
is  the  more  essential  of  the  two ;  this  Is  the  test 
of  behaviour,  and  the  grand  article  to  have  re- 
course to  when  laws  are  sUent. 

I  have  heard  some  men  argue,  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  any  such  considerations  of  the  indi- 
gence of  persons  as  lead  to  concessions  of  time, 
or  compositions  with  them  for  debts ;  that  'tis 
all  ex  gratia,  or  the  effects  of  policy,  because 
drcumstances  lead  them  to  judge  it  better  to 
take  what  thev  can  get  than  lose  the  whole. 

Speaking  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  I  allow  that 
they  may  be  m  the  right. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  a  man  who  gives  a  bond 
for  a  debt,  pleads  he  is  answerable  for  no  more 
than  the  law  will  force  him  to;  that  is,  he  may 
defend  a  suit,  stand  out  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  at  last  keep  out  of  the  way,  so  as  not  to  have 
judgment  or  execution  served  on  him ;  he  may 
aeoure  his  estate  from  the  execution,  as  well  as 
his  person,  and  so  never  pay  the  debt  at  idl,  and 
yet  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be  an  honest  man  $  and 
this  part  of  legal  literal  honesty  is  supported 
ottlv  by  the  oUier,  namely,  the  cruel  part ;  for 
really  such  a  man,  speaking  in  the  sense  of  com- 
mon justice,  is  a  knave ;  he  ought  to  act  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  his  obl^ation, 
and  in  the  right  of  a  debtor  to  a  creditor,  which 
is  to  pay  him  his  money  when  it  became  doe, 
not  stand  out  to  the  last,  because  he  cannot  be 
forced  to  it  sooner. 

The  laws  of  the  country  indeed  aUow  such 
actions  as  the  kws  of  conscience  can  by  no  means 
allow,  as  in  this  ease  of  the  creditor  suing  for 
Us  debt,  and  the  debtor  not  paying  it  till  he  is 
forced  by  law.  The  argument  made  use  of  to 
vindicate  the  morality  of  such  a  practice,  stands 
thus:-~ 

if  a  man  trusts  me  with  liis  money  or  goods 
upon  my  common  credit,  or  upon  my  word,  he 
then  takes  me  for  his  money,  and  depends  both 

rk  my  ability  and  my  honesty ;  but  if  he  eomes 
demands  my  bnnd,  he  quits  his  dependence 
mpom  my  honesty,  and  takes  the  law  for  his  secu 
i6y;  so  that  the  hmgnage  of  suoh  ao  action  is, 
he  will  have  a  bond,  that  it  mi^he  in  his  power 
to  make  me  pay  him,  whetlier  I  will  or  no ;  and 
as  for  my  honesty,  he*ll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it:  what  relief,  then,  I  can  hate  against  thi< 
bend  by  the  nme  Imr  te  vldoh  the  pe 
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relen  bimseU;  is  as  lega.  «n  action  oo  my  lide 
as  the  other  man's  suing  (or  hit  own  is  on  his. 

And  thus  the  letter  of  the  law  will  ruin  the 
honesty  of  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  yet  both 
shall  be  justified  too. 

But  if  I  may  give  my  opinion  in  this  case, 
neither  of  these  are  the  honest  man  I  am  speak- 
ing of;  for  hone^y  does  not  consist  of  negatives, 
and  'tis  not  sufficient  to  do  my  neighl^ur  no 
personal  injury  in  the  strict  sense  and  letter  of  the 
law ;  but  I  am  bound,  where  cases  and  circum- 
stances make  other  measures  reasonable,  to  have 
such  regard  to  these  cases  and  circumstances  as 
reason  requires.  Thus,  to  begin  with  the  creditor 
to  the  debtor,  reason  requires  that  where  a  man 
is  reduced  to  extremities,  he  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed'for  debt;  and  what  is  unreasonable 
cannot  be  honest. 

Debt  is  no  capital  crime,  nor  ever  was ;  and 
starvioff  men  in  prison,  a  punishment  worse  than 
the  gafiows,  seems  to  be  a  thing  so  severe  as  it 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  creditor  to 
inflict  it ;  the  laws  of  God  never  tolerated  such 
a  method  of  treating  debtors,  as  we  have  since 
thought  proper,  I  wont  say  honest,  to  put  in 
practice;  but  since  the  politics  of  the  nation 
have  left  the  debtor  so  much  at  meroy  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  tis  honest,  with  respect  to  the 
law,  to  proceed  so ;  yet  compassion  is  in  this  case 
thought  reasonable — ^why  shouldst  thou  take  his 
bed  from  under  him?  says  the  text;  which  im- 
plies, 'tis  unnatural  and  unreasonable. 

I  have  heard  some  men  insist  upon  it,  that  if 
a  man  be  sued  wrongfully  at  law,  he  ought  ra- 
ther to  submit  to  the  injury  than  oppose  the 
wrong  by  the  same  law;  and  yet  1  never  found 
those  gentlemen  so  passive  In  matters  of  law, 
but  they  would  sue  a  debtor  at  law  if  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  their  right. 

I  confess  I  cannot  blame  them  for  the  last,  but 
I  blame  them  for  pretending  to  the  fint*  I  am 
not  arguing  against  recovering  a  just  debt  by  a 
just  law,  where  the  person  is  able  but  unwilling 
to  be  honest;  but  I  think  pursuing  the  debtor 
to  all  extremities,  to  the  turning  his  wife  and 
children  into  the  street,  expressed  in  the  Scrips 
ture  by  taking  bis  bed  from  under  him,  and  by 
keeping  the  debtor  in  prison  when  really  he  is 
not  able  to  pay  it ;  there  is  something  of  cruelty 
in  it,  and  the  honest  man  1  am  speJdng  of  can 
never  do  it. 

But  some  may  object,  if  I  must  serve  all  man- 
kind as  I  would  be  served  in  like  case,  then  I 
must  relieve  every  beggar  and  release  every 
poor  debtor ;  for  if  I  was  a  b^gar  I  would  be 
relieved,  and  if  I  was  in  prison  I  would  be  re* 
leased ;  and  so  I  must  fljve  away  all  I  have. 
This  is  inverting  the  ailment ;  for  the  meaning 
is  in  the  negative  still,  do  not  to  another  any* 
thing,  or  put  no  hardship  Lpon  another,  which 
you  would  not  allow  to  be  just  if  you  were  in 
their  case. 

Honesty  is  equity,  every  man  is  lord  chancel* 
lor  to  himself;  and  if  he  would  consult  that 
principle  within  him  would  find  reason  as  foir  an 
advocate  for  his  neighbottr  as  for  himself;  but  1 
proceed. 

Or  TBS  TaiAL  or  Honkstt. 

NioxssiTT  makes  an  honest  man  a  knave  t  and 


if  the  world  was  to  be  the  judge,  aoaunUiigto 
the  common  received  notion,  there  would  not  be 
an  honest  poor  man  left  alive. 

A  rich  man  is  an  honest  man. ■■no  tfaaoks  Co 
him ;  for  he  would  be  a  double  knave  Co  cheat 
mankind  when  he  had  no  need  of  it:  be  baa  no 
occasion  to  press  upon  his  integrity,  nor  ao  uracil 
as  to  touch  upon  the  borders  of  dishonesty.  Tell 
me  of.  a  man  that  is  a  very  honest  man,  for  be 
pays  everybody  punctually,  runs  into  nobody^ 
debt,  does  no  man  any  wrong  t  very  welU^wbot 
ciroumstanees  is  he  in  ">  Why,  he  has  a  good 
estate,  a  fine  yearly  income,  and  no  bushiesa  to 
do.  The  devil  must  have  foil  poesessfon  0f  this 
man  if  he  should  be  a  knave,  for  no  man  com- 
mits  evil  for  the  sake  of  it ;  even  the  devH  him- 
self has  some  forther  design  in  dnnfaig  than 
barely  the  wicked  part  of  it.  No  man  is  so 
hardened  in  crimes  as  to  commit  them  for  tlie 
mere  pleasure  of  the  foot— there  is  always  some 
vice  gratified;  ambition,  pride,  or  avarice  makes 
rich  men  knaves,  and  necessity  the  poor.  But 
to  go  on  with  this  rieh  honest  man;  his  ndgb- 
hour,  a  thrivmg  merchant,  and  wfaoae  honesty 
had  as  untainted  a  character  as  he  can  pretend  te^ 
has  a  rich  ship  cast  away,  or  a  liM^r  abroad  broke 
in  his  debt,  and  his  bUls  come  baek  pretested, 
and  hefoiis— isfiun  to  abscond  and  make  acom* 
position.  Otir  rich  honest  man  flies  out  upon 
bim  presently-^e  is  a  knave,  a  rogue^  and  dont 

Say  people  what  he  owes  them ;  and  we  shoold 
ave  a  law  that  he  that  runs  into  debt  forther 
than  he  it  able  to  pay  should  be  hanged,  and  the 
like.  If  the  poor  man  is  laid  hold  on  by  some 
creditor,  and  put  in  prison— ay,  thera  let  him  Ue, 
he  deserves  it;  it  will  be  an  example  to  keep 
others  from  the  like.  And  now,  when  all  is 
done,  this  broken  merchant  may  be  as  honest  a 
man  as  the  other. 

You  say  you  are  an  honest  man— how  do  you 
know  it  ?  Did  you  ever  want  broad,  and  had 
your  neighbour's  loaf  bk  your  keepiog,  and  would 
starve  rather  than  eat  it?  Was  you  ever  ar- 
rested,  and  being  not  able  by  yourself  or  friends 
to  make  peace  with  your  plaintiiT,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  another  man*k  money  hi  vonr 
cash  chest  committed  to  your  keeping,  sol^bed 
yourself  to  be  carried  io  gaol  rather  than  break 
bulk  and  break  m  upon  yoor  trust?  God  hhn- 
self  has  declared  that  the  power  of  extremfty  is 
irresistible,  and  that  so,  as  to  our  faitegrity,  that 
he  has  bid  US  not  despise  the  thief  that  steals 
in  such  a  case;  not  that  the  man  is  less  a  tfaiei; 
or  the  foot  less  dishonest.  But  the  text  is  most 
remarkably  worded  for  faistruetioQ  in  this  point: 
dont  you  despise  the  man,  bnt  remember,  if  yon 
were  driven  to  the  same  exigence,  yon  would  be 
the  same  man  and  do  the  same  tW,  tboogfa 
now  you  fancy  your  principle  to  good ;  therefore, 
whatever  his  crime  may  be  as  to  God,  dent  re- 
proach him  with  it  here;  but  yon  that  thtek 
yon  stand,  take  heed  lest  you  fall. 

lam  of  the  Mfaiion  that  I  eoukl  stateadN 
cumstanoe  in  which  there  is  not  one  man  fai  the 
worid  would  be  honest  Necessity  is  above  the 
power  of  human  nature,  and  for  Providence  to 
suffer  a  man  to  ihll  into  that  neeessity  is  to  suffer 
him  to  sin,  becanse  nature  is  not  foroished  with 
power  to  defend  itself,  nor  is  grace  itself  able  to 
fortify  the  ndnd  against  it 
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What  shall  wo  lay  to  ive  meii  in  a  boat  at 
tea,  withoat  proviskni,  oalling  aooimcU  tbgvtber, 
aod  KiolTing  to  kill  one  of  tbenwdvet  for  the 
otlieratofeedon,andeathiai?  With  what  Awe 
oooM  the  four  look  up  and  crave  a  blening  on 
thai  meat  ?  With  what  heart  give  thaaki  after 
it  ?  And  yet  this  has  been  done  by  honest  men, 
aod  I  believe  the  most  honest  man  in  the  world 
might  be  forced  to  it;  yet  here  is  no  manner  of 
prataneok  bat  necessitv,  to  palliate  the  crime. 
If  k  he  aiguod  it  was  the  loss  of  one  man  to  save 
the  four,  it  is  answered,  but  what  authority 
to  make  him  die  to  save  their  lives?  How  came 
the  man  to  o^e  them  sneh  a  debt?  It  was  rob- 
beiy  and  morders  It  was  robUog  him  of  his  life, 
whuBh  was  his  property*  to  preserve  mine ;  it  is 
raorder,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent 
man}  and^  at  best.  It  was  doing  evil  that  good 
maw  come,  which  is  expressly  forbidden. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  equity  pleaded  in  this 
caae:  generally  when  men  are  brought  to  such 
a  pass  they  oast  lots  who  shall  be  the  man,  and 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  party  makes  it  law- 
lul  (God  himself  being  supposed  to.  determine 
who  shall  be  the  man),  which  f  deny;  for  it  is 
in  no  man's  power  legally  to  c<msent  to  such  a 
lot;  no  man  has  a  right  to  give  away  his  oim 
life;  be  may  forfeit  it  to  the  law  and  lose  it,  but 
that  is  a  cruae  agafaist  himself,  as  well  as  against 
the  law;  and  ihd  four  men  might  by  our  law 
have  been  tried  and  Jianged  for  murder.  All 
tluit  ean  be  said  is,  that  necessity  makes  the 
highest  crimes  lawful,  and  things  evfl  In  their 
own  nature  are  made  practicable  by  it»  Prom 
these  extremes  of  necessity  we  come  to  lighter 
degrees  of  it,  and  so  let  us  bring  our  honest  man 
to  some  exigencies.  He  would  not  wrong  any 
man  of  a  urthing;  he  coukl  not  sleep  if  be 
abould  be  In  anybody's  debt ;.  and  he  cannot  be 
as  honest  man  that  can. 

That  we  may  see  now  whether  this  man's  ho* 
nefty  lies  any  deeper  than  his  neighbour's,  turn 
tbe  scale  of  his  fortune  a  little.  His  fotber  left 
bim  a  good  estate ;  but  here  come  some  rela- 
tions^ and  they  trump  up  a  title  to  his  lands,  and 
nerve  ^ectments  upon  his  tenants,  and  so  the 
man  gets  into  trouble,  hurry  of  business,  and  the 
law  $  the  extravagant  charges  of  the  law  sink  him 
of  att  his  ready  money,  and,  his  rents  being  stop- 
ped, the  first  breach  he  makes  upon  his  honesty 
{that  is,  by  his  former  rules),  he  goes  to  a  friend 
to  borrow  money,  tells  him  this  matter  will  be 
over,  he  hopes,  quickly,  and  he  shall  have  his 
rents  to  receive,  and  then  be  will  pay  him  again ; 
and  really  he  intends  to  do  so,  but  here  comes  a 
disappointment ;  the  trial  comes  on,  and  he  b 
cut,  and  his  title  to  the  estate  proves  defective ; 
his  fother  was  cheated,  and  he  not  only  loses  the 
estate,  but  is  called  upon  for  the  arrears  of  the 
rent  be  has  received ;  and,  in  short,  the  man  is 
undone,  and  has  not  a  penny  to  buy  bread  or  help 
himself^  and,  besides  this,  cannot  pay  the  money 
he  borrowed. 

Now,  turn  to  his  neighbour  the^merchant,  whom 
he  had  so  loudly  called  knave  for  breaking  In  his 
trade;  he  by  this  time  has  made  up  with  his  cre- 
ditors and  got  abroad  again,  and  he  meets  him 
in  the  street  in  his  dejected  drcumstanoea 
*  Wen,**  says  the  merchant,  **  and  why  dont  you 
pay  my  oonsfai,  your  oUl  neighbottr,  the  money 


you  borrowed  of  hfan  r*— ••  TVuly,"  says  he,  «  be- 
cause I  have  lost  all  my  estate,  and  cant  pay ; 
nay,  I  have  nothing  to  live  on."-."  Well,  but." 
returns  the  merchant, "  wan't  you  a  knave  to 
borrow  monev,  and  now  can't  pay  it?"—**  Why, 
truly,'*  says  the  gentleman, "  when  I  borrowed  It 
I  really  designed  to  be  honest,  and  did  not  ques- 
tion but  I  shoukl  have  my  estate  again,  uid  then 
I  had  been  able  also,  and  would  have  paid  him  to 
a  penny,  but  It  has  proved  otherwise ;  and  though 
1  would  pay  him  If  I  had  it,  yet  I  am  not  able." 
^^  Well,  but,"  savs  the  merchant  agahi,  «<did 
you  not  call  me  knave,  though  I  lost  my  estate 
abroad  by  unavoidable  disasters,  as  you  have  lost 
yours  at  home?  Did  you  not  upbraid  me  be- 
cause I  could  not  pay?  I  would  have  paid  every- 
body, if  1  could,  as  well  as  you."— ••  Why,  truly," 
savs  the  gentleman,  **  I  was  a  fool ;  I  did  not  con- 
sider what  It  was  to  be  brought  to  necessity ;  1 
ask  your  pardon." 

Now,  let  us  carry  on  this  story.  The  mercnant 
compounds  with  his  creditors,  and,  paying  every 
one  a  just  proportion  as  for  as  It  will  go,  gets 
himself  discharged ;  and  being  bred  to  business, 
and  industrious,  falb  into  trade  again,  and  raises 
himself  to  good  circumstances,  and  at  last  a  lucky 
voyage  or  some  hit  of  trade  sets  him  above  the 
worid  again.  The  man,  remembering  hh  former 
debts,  and  retaining  his  principle  of  honesty,  calls 
his  old  creditors  together,  and,  though  he  was 
formerly  discharged  from  them  all,  voluntarily 
pays  them  the  remahider  of  their  debts.  The 
gentleman  being  bred  to  no  business  and  his  for- 
tune desperate,  goes  abroad  and  gets  into  the 
army,  and,  behaving  himself  well,  Is  made  an 
officer,  and,  still  rising  by  his  merit,  becomes  a 
great  man,  but  in  bis  new  condition  troubles  not 
his  head  with  his  former  debts  in  his  native  coun- 
try, but  settles  in  the  court  and  favour  of  the 
prince  under  whom  he  has  made  his  fortunes, 
and  there  sets  up  for  the  same  honest  man  he  did 
before. 

I  think  I  need  not  ask  which  of  these  two  b 
the  honest  man,  any  more  than  which  was  the 
honest  penitent,  the  Pharisee  or  the  publican. 

Honesty,  like  friendship.  Is  tried  in  affliction ; 
and  he  that  cries  out  loudest  against  those  who 
In  the  time  of  this  trial  are  forced  to  give  ground, 
would  perhaps  yield  as  far  in  the  like  shock  of 
misfortune. 

To  be  honest  when  peace  and  plenty  flow  upon 
our  hands,  is  owing  to  the  blessing  of  our  pa- 
rents; but  to  be  honest  when  circumstances 
grow  narrow,  relations  turbulent  and  quarrel- 
some, u'hen  poverty  stares  at  us,  and  the  world 
threatens,  this  blessing  is  from  heaven,  and  can 
only  be  supported  from  thence.  God  Almighty 
is  very  little  beholdhig  to  them  who  will  serve 
him  just  as  long  as  he  feeds  them.  It  was  a 
strong  argument  the  devil  used  in  that  dialogue 
between  Satan  and  hb  Maker  about  Job.  "  Yes, 
he  is  a  mighty  good  man,  and  a  mighty  just  man, 
and  well  he  may  while  you  give  him  everything 
he  wants :  I  would  serve  you  mysell^  and  be  as 
true  to  you  as  Job,  if  you  would  be  as  kind  and 
as  bountiftil  to  me  as  you  are  to  him :  But  now, 
do  but  lay  your  finger  on  him ;  do  but  stop  your 
hand  a  Uttle,  and  cut  him  short ;  strip  him  a 
little,  and  make  him  like  one  of  those  poor  fellows 
that  now  bow  to  hhn,  and  you  will  quickly  see 
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your  food  maa  bo  like  other  nen  i  Bsy,  the 
paBsioo  be  wiU  be  is  at  hii  loiiet  wUl  make  him 
cune  yon  to  your  ftee."  Itit  true  Iha  devil  was 
mistakeD  in  tbe  meii»  but  the  eiyumeDt  had  a 
great  deal  of  probability  fa&  it,  and  the  moral  OMy 
be  drawn,  both  from  tbe  eignmflBt  and  from  the 
ooDaeouenoei. 

h  That  it  If  aa  eesy  thhq:  to  mafaitafai  the 
cbaracter  of  honesty  and  nprlghtiiem  whea  a 
man  has  no  bniinwii  to  be  em|^yed  in,  and  no 
want  to  prem  hha. 

Z  tliat  when  ez%eneiet  mid  dimromes  pfaich 
a  man,  then  is  tbe  time  to  pnve  the  honesty  of 
hurprineiple. 

The  prosperous  honesc  man  can  only  by  boasU 
ing  tell  tbe  world  he  is  honest,  bnt  tbe  distrassed 
and  mined  honest  man  hears  other  people  tell 
hbn  he  13  honest 

In  this  case,  tberarore,  sloee  allowanee  must  be 
made  for  human  infirmities*  we  are  to  distinguish 
between  an  accldeot  and  a  prwotloe.  I  am  not 
pleading  to  enooorage  asy  man  to 


pie  of  trespassing  upon  his  honesty  in  time  of 
necessity;  but  I  cannot  condeaan  every  man  fn* 


a  knave  who  by  unnsaid  pressures,  straits,  dfflU 
culties,  or  other  temptation,  has  been  left  to  slip 
and  do  an  ill  action,  as  we  eali  it,  which  perhaps 
this  person  would  never  have  stooped  to  If  the 
emgenoe  had  not  been  too  great  for  his  resolotion. 
The  Scripture  says  of  Dmnd,  "  He  was  a  man 
after  God*e  own  heart ;  **  and  yet  we  have  several 
things  recorded  of  faun,  whksh,  aoeording  to  the 
modem  way  of  cenwiring  people  in  this  age, 
would  have  snven  him  the  diaracter  of  a  very  ill 
man.  Bui  I  conceive  the  testfanoay  of  David's 
opr^btness,  given  «s  so  anthentiely  fix>m  the 
Scripture,  is  given  from  this  very  rale,  that  tbe 
inclination  of  his  heart  mii  the  general  bent  of 
bis  practioe  were  to  serve  and  obey  hb  great 
sovereign  Benefactor,  however  huomn  fiiiiity, 
backed  with  estiemitiesof  dreomstances  er  power- 


Mattv  iastanees  of  fike  nature  the  Sei^itttre 
Ims  left  ttpon  record,  giving  testimony  to  tbe 
character  of  good  men,  from  the  general  praetiee 


and  bent  of  their  hearts,  without  leaving  say 
reproach  upon  them  for  particular  lUHogs,  tboogh 
tlmse  sins  have  been  extraordinary  provoUof, 
and  in  tiieir  dreumstances  eeandalons  enongh. 

if  any  man  would  be  so  weak  as  frmn  hence 
to  draw  enoouragement  to  allow  Mmsdf  hi  tuj 

ispasses  unon  his  honesty,  en  the  pretence  of 
neeeasltles,  let  him  go  en  with  me  to  the  fhrther 

i  of  this  observAion,  and'find  reomfiMritIf 
be  can. 

if  ever  the  honest  man  I  speak  at,  by  whst- 
soever  eKigenee  or  weakness,  tnus  sHps  from  tbe 
principle  of  his  inCegrlty,  he  never  fells  to  e«- 
prem  bis  own  dislike  ef  it;  he  aciuiowled|ei 
upon  all  occasions,  both  to  God  and  to  man,  nil 
having  been  overcome,  and  been  prevailed  upm 
to  do  what  he  does  not  approve  of ;  he  fi  too 
■useh  ashamed  of  his  own  Inlbrmity  to  pretend 
to  vindieato  the  action,  end  he  eertafaily  is  re- 
stored to  the  first  regnlntfon  of  bis  nrlociples 
as  soon  as  the  temptation  la  over.  No  man  ii 
fonder  to  aecnse  him  tlian  im  is  to  noeum  him- 
seU;  and  he  has  always  npon  hfan  the  rfaesre 
marks  of  a  penitent. 

It  is  plain  ft«m  hence  that  Hie  principle  of  tbe 
man's  integrity  Is  not  destroyed,  however  be  nay 
have  fallen,  tboogh  seven  times  a  day ;  and  I 
must,  while  I  live,  reckon  liim  for 


ful  temptations,  might  betray  him  to  commit 
netions  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  done. 
The  foiling  into  a  criaae  will  not  denominate  a 
man  dishonest;  for  ktnmnnm  eat  trrart.    The : 
character  of  a  man  onght  to  be  taken  from  the  j 
general  tenor  of  his  behaviour,  and  fitMn  his 
allowed  practice.     David  took  the  show-bread 
itom  the  priests,  which  it  was  tt)t  lawful  ibr 
him  to  eat     David  knew  that  God,  win  com- 
manded the  show-bread  shosid  not  be  eaten, 
had,  however,  oommanded  him  by  the  law  of  na- , 
tore  not  to  be  starved,  and  therefore,  pressed  1^  i 
his  hunger,  he  ventnrm  upon  the  oommandnMnt 
And  the  ficriptum  is  very  remarkable  in  express- , 
big  it,  «•  David,  when  he  was  an  hungry.**    And  I 
the  occasion  for  wbioh  onr  blessed  I^rd  hinaself 
quoted  this  text  is  very  renmrkable,  vix.,  to  prove 
that  tUngs  otherwise  nniawfui  aaay  be  made  law- 
fhl  by  necessity.— Matt  xii,  4. 

Another  time,  David  in  his  passion  resolves 
the  destruction  of  Kabal  awl  aU  his  iasuly, 
which,  without  doubt,  was  a  gveat  sin ;  and  tiie 
principle  which  he  went  upon,  to  wit«  revenge 
for  his  churlish  and  saucy  answer  to  him,  was 
stiU  a  greater  shi ;  but  the  temptation,  baeked 
by  tbe  stre^h  of  his  passion,  had  the  better  of 
him  at  timt  tisae  ;  and  this  upright,  honest  anan 
had  aaaideied  Nabal  and  aM  his  faonse  if  God  had 
not  pveveated  luaa. 


Nor  am  I  going  about  to  suppose  that  the  ex< 
tremities  and  exigenoles  wlileh  nave  preased  bmb 
of  the  best  principles  to  do  wlmt  at  another  time 
tiiey  would  not  do,  make  those  actkms  bcoono 
' ',  either  in  their  own  nature  or  drcan* 
The  gnik  ef  a  ciiaae  with  rs^ieet  to 
iu  being  a  crime,  vis.,  an  oflfanee  againat  Codi  b 
not  removed  by  the  drcunrntawsea  ef  necesdty. 
It  is  without  doubt  a  sin  fiw  me  to  stesi  anocbsr 
BBan*a  food,  tliongh  it  was  to  supply  sterriag  na- 
ture; forlMwde  i  knowwhetlier  hewboaefeod 
I  steal  may  not  be  in  as  much  daiqier  ef  starvim 
forwantofftasl?  Andffmit,Histakimrtomr 
own  use  what  I  have  no  right  to,  and  taliag  tt 
by  force  or  fraud ;  and  the  queslion  is  net  u  to 
tbe  right  or  wrong,  vrhether  I  have  a  ioocsnty 
to  eat  this  man's  bread  or  no,  but  whether  It  bo 
his  or  my  own?  If  it  be  his,  ssid  not  my  ova, 
i  cannot  do  it  without  a  manifest  oontempt  of 


God's  law,  and  braakhig  tbe  eighth  article  of  tt, 
'*Thou  shslt  not  steal.*  Thus,  as  to  God,  the 
crime  fe  evident,  let  the  necessity  be  what  It  viL 
But  wlMa  we  are  conslderiqg  fanoasn  aatme 
snbieeted,  by  the  oonaeqoenees  of  Adam^  trans- 


gression, to  frailty  and  infirmity,  mid  regard 
things  flpom  men  te  man,  the  exlg«»cim  snd 
tremitaes  of  straitened  cvoannetmices  seem  to  ne 
to  be  most  prevailing  atgvmente  why  tbe  deno- 
mination of  a  man's  gewni  ebaraoter  oogbt  aot 
by  his  fefiew  mertada  (aUlijeet  to  the  same  kifir- 
midws)  to  be  gathered  ftwm  Us  ndstskm,  bh 
errors,  or  faUings;  no,  not  frombisbeinggoll^flf 
any  extraerdfcmry  ehi,  bnt  Ihm  the  mannor  sod 
aaethod  of  bis  behaviour.  Does  be  go  oa  to 
comma  fronds,  and  make  a  pmelSee  of  bii  ds? 
is  itndistrem?  is  it  a  slomi  of  sifeiction  and 
poverty  bm  driven  hfan  upon  Hie  ieo-abore  of 
temptmlon?  Or  la  the  ain  the  port  he  stMred 
tor?   AeUpmnybfetmmerwnallwrbedrivm 
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ppOQ  lands  and  dangerouii  plaoef,  aod  the  ikiU 
of  the  pQot  not  be  blamable ;  but  he  that  runs 
against  the  wind,  and  without  anv  necessity, 
upon  a  shelve  which  he  sees  before  him,  must  do 
it  on  purpose  to  destioj  the  vessel*  and  ruin  the 
voyage. 

|p  short,  if  no  man  can  be  called  honest  but 
he  who  is  never  overcome  to  fall  into  any  breach 
of  this  rectitude  of  life,  none  but  he  who  is 
Biifiiciently  fortified  against  all  possibility  of  be- 
ing  tempted  by  prospects,  or  driven  by  distress, 
to  make  any  trespaas  upon  his  integrity ;  woe  be 
unto  me  that  write,  and  to  most.that  read !  where 
ihall  we  find  the  honest  man? 

The  Scripture  is  particulariy  expressive  of  this 
hi  the  wonu,  **  The  righteous  man  falleth  seven 
tioMf  a  day,  and  riseth  again.**  Why,  this  is  very 
strange ;  if  a  man  come  to  commit  seven  crimes 
in  a  day,  that  is  many,  for  the  meaning  is  inde* 
fiiuie,  can  tliis  be  an  honest  man?  What  says 
the  world  of  him  ?  Hang  him ;  he  is  a  knave,  a 
raacal,  o  dishonest  fellow.  This  is  the  Judgment 
of  men ;  but  in  the  judgment  ci  Scripture  this 
may  be  a  righteous  man. 

The  main  design  of  this  head,  and  the  proper 
application  of  it,  is  to  tell  us  we  ought  not  to  be 
too  hasty  to  brand  our  brother  for  his  sins,  his 
iaiirmities,  or  misfortunes,  since  he  that  is  dis- 
honest  in  your  eyes,  by  a  casual  or  other  crime 
which  he  commits,  may  rise  from  that  disaster 
by  a  sincere  repentance,  and  be  to-morrow  an 
bonester  man  than  thyself  hi  the  eyes  of  his 
Maker. 

But  here  I  am  assaulted  with  another  censo- 
rious honest  man.  Here  you  talk  of  fiJlIng  to- 
day, and  rising  again  to-morrow ;  sinning  and 
repenting  i  why,  here  is  a  fellow  has  cheated  me 
of  500L,  and  be  comes  canting  to  me  of  his  re- 
peniaiice,  tells  me  he  hopes  God  has  forgiven 
him,  and  it  would  be  bard  for  me  to  call  to  re- 
membrance what  God  has  wiped  out;  he  is 
heartily  sorrv  for  the  fault,  and  the  like,  and 
b^;s  my  pardon,  that  is,  begs  my  estate  indeed. 
For  what  is  all  this  to  my  money  ?  Let  him  pay 
me,  aiKl  I  wiU  forgive  bun  too.  God  may  forgive 
him  the  sin,  but  that  is  nothing  to  my  debt. 

Why  trnly,  in  answer  to  this  in  part,  you  are 
in  the  right  if  the  man  be  able  to  make  you 
any  satisfaction,  and  does  not  do  it ;  for  I  question 
not*  but  every  trespass  of  this  nature  requires 
restitntioD  as  well  as  repentance ;  restttutfon  as 
fiv  as  the  possible  power  of  the  party  extends ; 
and  if  the  last  be  not  found,  the  first  is  not  likely 
tobesineer% 

But  if  the  man  either  is  not  able  to  make  you 
asf  restitution  at  all,  or  does  make  you  restitu- 
tion Co  the  utmost  of  bis  capacity,  and  then 
eemea  and  says  as  before,  then  the  poor  man  is 
in  the  right,  and  you  in  the  wrong ;  for  I  make 
no  qvestlon  likewise  to  affirm,  and  could  prove  it 
by  unanswerable  arguments  — he  may  be  an 
honest  man  who  cannot  pay  his  debts,  but  he 
eaanot  be  an  honest  man  who  can,  and  does  not. 

Innumerable  acddents  reduce  men  from  plen- 
tiful fortunes  to  mean  and  low  circumstances; 
some  procured  by  their  own  vices  and  intem- 
perance ;  some  by  infirmities,  ignorance,  and  mere 
want  of  judgment  to  manage  their  affairs ;  some 
by  the  fi«udsand  cheats  of  other  men ;  some  by 
mere  casualty  and  unavoidable  accidents,  wherein 


the  eovere^y  of  pro? kloMo  shows  us,  that  the 
raoe  is  not  to  the  swiit,  or  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  or  ilehes  ta  men  of  understanding. 
.  First,  some  by  vices  and  intemperance  are 
reduced  to  poverty  and  distress.  Our  honest 
wmn  cannot  faU  in  the  misfortunes  of  this  class, 
because  there  the  very  poverty  is  a  sin,  bohig 
pffodaoed  from  a  sbAil  eause.  As  it  is  far  frdm 
being  allowed  u  an  excuse  to  a  piurderer  to  say 
ho  was  In  drink,  because  it  is  excusing  a  crime 
with  a  orime,  so  for  a  man  to  ruin  his  fortunes, 
aa  the  prodigal  in  the  gospel,  with  riotous  living, 
an  the  effects  are  wieked  and  dishonest,  as 
they  partake  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  cause 
from  whence  they  proceed  \  for  he  cannot  be  an 
honest  man  who  wants  wherewith  to  pay  his 
debts,  after  having  spent  what  should  have  dis- 
oharged  them  hi  luxury  and  debauches. 

Secondly,  some  by  ignorance,  and  want  of 
judgment  to  manage  their  affairs,  are  brought  to 
povertv  and  distress ;  these  may  be  honest  men, 
notwithstanding  their  weakness,  for  I  won't  un- 
dertake that  none  of  our  honest  men  shell  be 
fools.  'TIs  true  the  good  man  is  the  wise  man  as 
to  the  main  part  of  wisdom,  which  is  included  in 
his  piety  (  but  many  a  religious  man,  who  would 
not  do  any  wrong  wilfully  to  his  neighbour,  is 
obliged  at  fast  to  hnjure  both  his  own  family  and 
other  people's  for  want  of  discretion  to  guide 
him  in  his  aflhirs,  and  to  iudge  for  himself  (  and 
therefore  I  dare  not  tax  all  our  fools  with  being 
knaves,  nor  will  I  say  but  such  a  man  may  be 
honest.  Some  will  say  that  such  a  man  should 
not  venture  into  business  which  he  is  not  able 
to  manage,  and  therefore  twu  the  vice  of  his 
understanding,  and,  like  the  case  in  the  first 
article,  is  excusing  a  fault  with  a  fault. 

I  cannot  aljow  this,  for  if  I  am  asked  why  a 
fool  ventures  into  trade,  I  answer,  because  lie  la 
a  fool,  not  because  he  is  a  knave. 

"  If  foolii  could  thieir  own  ignoranoe  diaoem, 
Thay'd  be  no  longer  fooU,  becsiue  they'd  iMurn." 

If  you  would  convince  a  man  that  he  wants 
discretion,  you  must  give  him  discretion  to  be 
convinced ;  till  then  he  cannot  know  he  has  it 
not,  because  he  has  it  not.  No  man  is  answer- 
able either  to  God  or  man  for  that  which  be 
never  was  master  of.  The  most  proper  ex- 
pression  that  ever  I  met  with  in  this  nature,  was 
of  a  certain  idiot  or  natural  which  a  gentleman 
of  roy  acquaintance  kept  in  his  fomily;  who 
being  on  his  death-bed,  was  observed  to  be  very 
pensive  and  much  concerned  about  dying.  Tlie 
gentleman  sent  a  minister  to  him,  who,  as  well 
as  he  could  to  his  understanding,  discoursed  with 
him  about  death  and  judgment  to  -come.  The 
poor  creature,  who  was  hardly  ever  able  to  give 
a  rational  answer  to  a  question  before,  after 
hearing  him  very  attentively,  broke  out  into 
tears  with  this  expression — that  he  hoped  God 
would  not  require  anything  of  him  that  he  had 
not  given  him  judgment  to  undenetand.  What- 
ever it  may  be  as  to  the  soul,  I  am  positive,  in  the 
case  of  human  affairs,  no  man  is  answerable  to  man 
for  any  more  than  his  discretion :  events  are  not 
in  our  power;  a  man  may  be  nicely  honest  in  Bfe, 
though  he  may  be  weak  enough  in  judgment. 

Thirdly,  some  are  ruined,  and  are  yet  merely 
passive,  being  either  defrauded  and  cheated  by 
knaves,  or  plundered  and  rifled  by  thieves,  or  by 
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immediate  ouualtiei,  as  fire^  enemtesi  storms, 
floods,  and  the  like;  these  are  things  whioh 
neither  touch  the  man's  honesty  nor  his  discre> 
tion.  Thus  Job  was,  by  God's  permission  and 
the  agency  of  the  devii,  reduced  in  a  mom 
from  a  plentiful  estate  to  be  as  naked  as  he  came 
out  of  his  mother's  womb.  I  would  &in  ask 
those  who  say  no  man  can  be  an  honest  man  if 
he  does  not  pay  his  debts»  who  paid  Job's  debts 
if  he  owed  any,  and  where  was  nis  dishonesty  if 
he  did  not  pay  them  ?  I  still  readily  grant  that 
he  cannot  be  an  honost  man  who  does  not  pay 
his  debts  if  he  can ;  but  if  otherwise,  then  the 
words  ought  to  be  altered,  and  thev  should  say, 
be  cannot  be  an  honest  man  who  borrows  any 
money,  or  buys  anything  upon  his  credit,  and  this 
cannot  be  true. 

But  since  I  have  led  myself  into  the  argu- 
ment, I  cannot  but  make  a  small  digression 
concerning  people  who  lail  in  trade  ;  I  conceive 
the  greatest  error  of  such  is  their  terror  about 
breaking,  by  which  they  are  tempted  while  their 
credit  is  good,  though  their  bottom  be  nought, 
to  puih  farther  in ;  expecting,  or  at  least  hoping, 
by  the  profiU  of  some  happy  voyage,  or  some 
lucky  hit,  as  they  call  it,  to  retrieve  their  circum- 
stances, and  stand  their  ground. 

I  must  confess  I  cannot  vindicate  the  honesty 
of  this ;  for  he  who  knowing  his  circumstances 
to  be  once  nought,  and  his  bottom  worn  out, 
ought  not  in  justice  to  enter  into  any  man's 
debt,  for  then  he  trades  on  their  risk,  not  on  his 
own,  and  yet  trades  for  his  own  profits,  not 
theirs.  This  is  not  fab*,  because  he  deceives  the 
creditor,  who  ventures  bis  estate  on  that  bottom 
which  he  supposes  to  be  good,  and  the  other 
knows  it  not  Nav,  though  he  really  pays  this 
creditor,  he  is  not  honest ;  for,  in  conscience,  bis 
former  creditors  had  a  right  to  all  his  effects  in 
proportion  to  their  debts ;  and  if  he  really  pays 
one  all,  and  the  rest  but  a  share,  'tis  a  wrong  to 
the  whole. 

I  would  therefore  advise  all  tradesmen  who 
find  their  circumstances  declining,  as  soon,  at 
least,  as  they  first  discern  themselves  to  be  inca. 
pable  of  paying  their  debts,  if  not,  while  yet 
they  can  pay  every  one  all,  make  a  full  stop, 
and  call  all  people  together ;  if  there  is  enough 
to  pay  them  all, let  them  have  it ;  if  not,  let  them 
have  their  just  shares  of  it.  By  this  means 
you  will  certainly  have  God's  blessing,  and  the 
character  of  an  honest  man  left  to  be^  again 
with ;  and  creditors  are  often  prevailed  with,  in 
consideration  of  such  a  generous  honesty,  to 
throw  baclL  something  to  put  such  a  man  in  a 
posture  to  jive  again,  or  by  further  voluntary 
credit  and  friendship  to  uphold  him*  This  is 
much  better  also  with  respect  to  interest,  as  well 
as  honesty,  than  to  run  on  to  all  extremities,  till 
the  burthen  falls  too  heavy  either  for  debtor  or 
creditor  to  bear.  This  would  prevent  many  of 
the  extremities,  which,  I  say,  puts  the  honesty  of 
a  man  to  so  extraordinary  a  trial. 

An  honest  principle  would  certainly  dictete  to 
the  man,  if  it  were  consulted  with,  that  when  he 
knows  be  is  not  able  to  pay,  it  is  not  lawful  for 
him  to  borrow.  Taking  credit  is  a  promise  of 
payment:  a  promise  of  payment  is  tecitly  un- 
derstood, and  he  cannot  be  honest  who  promises 
what  he  knows  he  cannot  perform,  as  I  shall 


note  more  at  large  on  another  head.  But  if  the 
man  be  paid*  yet  it  was  not  an  honest  set; 
'twas  deceiving  the  man,  and  making  him  nm  a 
greater  risk  than  he  knew  ot,  and  such  a  risk  si 
he  would  not  have  run  had  he  known  voor  cir- 
cumstances and  bottom  as  you  do ;  so  tnat  hnre 
is  deceit  upon  deceit. 

This  I  know  is  a  disputed  point,  and  a  tU^ 
which  a  great  many  practise  who  pass  for  nrj 
honest  men  in  the  world,  bat  I  like  it  not  tlis 
better  for  that ;  I  am  very  positive,  that  he  who 
takes  my  goods  on  the  foot  of  his  credit,  whsa, 
if  he  should  die  the  next  day,  he  knows  hii 
esUte  will  not  pay  me  five  shilU^  in  the  pound, 
though  he  should  not  die,  but  does  pay  me  at  the 
time  appointed,  is  as  much  gnflty  of  a  firaud  si 
if  he  actually  robbed  my  house.  Credit  is  a 
received  opinion  of  a  man's  honesty  and  abfllitjr, 
his  willingness  to  pay,  and  his  having  wherewith 
to  pay ;  and  he  who  wante  either  of  these^  hit 
credit  is  lame.  Men  wont  sell  their  goods  to  a 
litigious  quarrelsome  man,  though  he  be  never  so 
rich,  nor  to  a  needv  man,  though  he  be  never  so 
honest  Now  if  all  the  world  believe  that  I  sm 
honest  and  able,  and  1  know  that  I  am  not  the 
last  I  cannot  be  the  first  if  I  take  their  goodi 
upon  credit ;  'tis  vain  to  pretend  men  trade  opoo 
the  genera]  risk  of  men's  appearance,  and  the 
credit  of  common  fome,  and  all  men  have  ss 
equal  haxard.  I  say  no ;  men  may  venture  their 
estates  in  the  hands  of  a  flourishing  baakrapt, 
and  he  by  virtue  of  his  yet  unshaken  credit  is 
trusted ;  but  he  cannot  be  honest  that  takes  this 
credit,  because  he  knows  his  circumstances  are 

auite  otherwise  than  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
^at  the  man  is  deceived,  and  he  is  privy  to  the 
deceit 

This  digression  is  not  so  remote  from  the 
purpose  as  I  expected  when  I  began  it:  the 
honesty  that  I  am  speaking  of  chiefly  respectt 
matters  of  commerce,  of  which  credit  and  pay- 
ment of  debt  are  the  most  considerable  branch 

There  is  another  article  in  trade,  which  naoj 
very  honest  men  have  made  familiar  to  them- 
selves, which  yet,  I  think,  is  in  no  case  to  be  de- 
fended, and  that  is  relating  to  counterfeit  money. 
Custom,  before  the  old  money  was  suppressed  id 
England,  had  prevailed  so  far  upon  honesty,  that 
I  have  seen  some  men  put  all  their  brass  money 
among  their  running  cash,  to  be  told  over  in 
every  sum  they  paid,  in  order  to  have  somebody 
or  other  take  it ;  I  have  heard  many  people  own 
they  made  no  scruple  of  it,  but  I  could  never  find 
them  give  one  good  reason  to  justify  the  honesty 
of  it 

First,  they  say  it  comes  for  money,  and  it 
ought  to  go  so :  to  which  I  answer,  that  is  jost 
as  good  a  reason  as  this :  A  has  cheated  me,8od 
therefore  I  may  cheat  B.  If  I  have  received  a 
sum  of  money  for  good,  and  knowing  not  that 
any  of  it  is  otherwise,  offer  it  in  payment  to  so- 
other, this  is  just  and  honest ;  but  if,  on  this 
other  man's  telling  it  over,  he  returns  me  a  piece 
of  brass  or  counterfeit  money  which  I  chiuife 
again,  and  afterwards,  knowing  this  to  be  socb, 
oner  the  same  piece  to  another,  I  know  no  wotk 
fraud  in  its  degree  in  the  world,  and  1  doubt  not 
to  prove  it  so  beyond  contradiction. 

If  the  first  person  did  not  take  this  piece  of 
money,  it  was  because,  being  both  watchful  and 
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skilftd»  be  could  diioover  it;  and  if  I  oflbr  it  to 
another,  tis  with  an  expw^ation  that  be,  beine^ 
either  lest  watehftil  or  lest  ikilftil,  thaU  overlook 
it,  and  so  1  shall  make  an  advantage  of  my 
newhbour's  ignorance,  or  want  of  care* 

111  pnt  fome  parallel  caeea  to  tbit,  to  illustrate 
it.  Suppose  a  blind  man  comes  Into  a  shop  to 
bay  gooids  of  me,  and  giving  me  a  guinea  to 
changfe,  I  shall  give  him  the  remainder  in  bad 
moner,  would  not  everybody  say  'twas  a  barba* 
roQsthfflg?  Why,  the  other  is  all  one^  for  if  the 
person  be  ignorant  of  money,  he  is  blind  as  to  the 
|ioiat  in  handi  and  nothing  can  be  more  unlUr 
Chan  to  take  the  advantage. 

Suppose,  again,  a  young  boy  or  a  servi 
newl^  entered  in  trade,  is  sent  to  buy  goods,  and, 
by  his  master's  order,  he  asks  for  such  a  commo- 
dity; and  yon,  presuming  upon  the  rawness  of 
the  messenger,  deliver  a  sort  of  a  meaner  auall 
and  take  the  ftiU  price  of  himi  would  you 
grudge  to  be  used  seurvilv  for  such  a  trick?  Why, 
no  1ms  or  better  is  offiering  brass  for  silver,  pre- 
snoung  only  the  want  of  care  or  skUl  in  the 
r^deiver  shall  psss  it  unobserved. 

Ay,  but,  says  a  learned  tradesman,  who  would 
oe  thought  honester  than  ordinary,  I  always 
change  it  again,  if  it  be  brought  back.  Yes,  sir, 
so  does  a  pick-pocket  give  you  your  handkerchief 
again  when  you  have  fostened  on  him,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  mob.  The  matter,  in 
diort,  is  this :  if  the  man  whom  you  have  cheated 
can  cheat  nobody  eh»,  then  no  thanks  to  vou  ; 
when  he  comes  to  you,  and  charges  the  fraud 
upon  you,  youll  make  satisfoction,  because,  if  you 
wont,  the  law  will  compel  you  to  it. 

But  If  the  fraud  may  be  carried  on,  as  you  are 
aaanifestly  willing,  consenting,  and  instrumental 
in  it  that  it  should,  behold  the  consequence; 
your  first  sin  against  honesty  is  multipliid  in  all 
the  bands  through  whom  this  piece  of  bad  money 
knowingly  so  passes,  till  at  last  it  happens  to  go 
single  to  a  poor  man  that  can't  put  it  off,  and  the 
wrong  and  injury  may  issue  where  it  vras  wanted 
to  boy  bread  for  a  starving  fnaily 

AH  the  eicuses  I  could  ever  meet  with  could 
never  satisfy  me  that  it  can  coosbt  with  honesty 
to  put  brass  or  copper  away  for  gold  or  silver, 
any  more  than  it  would  to  give  a  blind  messen- 
ger sand  instead  of  sugar,  or  brown  bread  instead 
of  whita 

Op  Honbstt  in  Pbomisbs. 
'*  A  MAN  is  known  by  his  word,  and  an  ox  by  his 
horns,"  says  an  old  English  proverb.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  true  meaning  of  it,  it  is  that  the 
honesty  of  a  man  Is  known  by  bis  punctually  ob- 
serving his  word,  as  naturally  and  plainly  as  any 
creature  is  known  by  the  most  obvious  distinc- 
tion. It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  an  honest  man, 
the  distinguishuig  mark  to  know  him  by.  His 
word  or  promise  is  as  sacred  to  him  in  all  hb 
affairs  in  the  world  as  the  strongest  obligation 
which  can  be  laid  on  him;  nor  is  it  a  thing 
formed  by  him  from  settled  resolutions,  or  mea- 
sures of  policy  taken  up  of  course  to  raise  or  fix 
his  repuution,  but  it  is  the  native  produce  of  his 
honest  principle ;'  it  is  the  consequence,  and  his 
honesty  is  the  cause;  he  ceases  to  be  honest 
when  he  ceases  to  preserve  this  solemn  rraard  to 
hiawonL 


If  he  gives  hki  word,  any  man  may  depend  upon 
it  for  the  safety  of  his  life  or  estate ;  he  scorns  to 
prevaricate  or  shift  himself  off  from  the  punctual 
observance  of  it,  though  It  be  to  his  loss. 

I  cannot  abate  an  honest  man  an  inch  in  the 
punctual  observance  of  a  promise  made  upon  pa- 
role if  It  be  hi  the  man's  possible  power  to 
perform  it,  because  there  seems  to  be  somethuig 
too  base  to  consist  with  honesty  in  tiie  Tery  na- 
ture of  a  man  that  can  go  back  from  his  woid. 

The  reverence  our  ancestors  paid  to  their  pro- 
mises, or  word  passed,  I  am  ef  the  opinion,  gave 
that  remarkable  brand  of  infomy  and  scandal  upon 
the  affiront  of  giving  the  li&  A  gentleman,  which 
is,  in  short,  the  modem  term  for  an  honest  man, 
or  a  man  of  honour,  cannot  receive  a  greater  re- 
proach than  to  be  told  he  lies;  that  is,  that  he 
forfeits  his  word,  breaks  his  veracity;  ibr  the  mi- 
nute he  does  that  he  ungentlemans  himsdf,  dis- 


graces the  blood  of  his  fomily,  degenerates 
his  ancestors,  and  commences  rtte,  scoundrel. 


and  anything. 

Some  people,  who  have  run  their  points  of  ho- 
nour to  the  extremes,  are  of  the  opu^  that  tUs 
affront  of  the  lie  ought  not  to  be  given  to  any- 
thug  they  call  a  gentleman,  or  that  caUs  himself 
so,  till  he  has  so  far  exposed  himself  to  all  other 
degrees  of  hifamy  as  to  bear  kicking  or  caning, 
and  the  like;  that  after  this,  when  he  breaks  his 
word,  he  may  be  told  he  lies,  or  anything  else; 
but  tlU  then  the  very  tUng  itsdf  is  so  intolerable 
an  abuser  that  the  person  who  ventures  to  tree- 
pass  so  foully  on  the  rules  of  good  manners  de- 
serves not  the  honour  of  feir  plajr  for  his  life; 
but  as  some  beasts  of  prey  are  refused  the  foir 
law  of  the  field  and  are  knocked  down  hi  every 
hedge,  so  these,  like  bullies  and  mere  rakes,  may 
be  pistolled  hi  the  dark  and  stabbed  at  the  comer 
of  an  alley ;  that  is  to  say,  any  measure  may  be 
used  with  them  to  dismiss  them  from  the  sodety 
of  mankind,  as  fellows  not  suflRerable  In  the 
commonwealth  of  good  manners. 

I  do  not  argue  for  these  extremes;  but  lin- 
stanoe  m  this  to  testily  the  veneration  all  good 
men  have  for  the  word  or  promise  of  an  honest 
man,  and  the  esteem  which  the  Unttggitj  of  the 
mind,  expressed  by  a  lealoos  reg^  to  the 
words  of  the  mouth,  has  obtained  &  the  worid. 
The  French,  when  they  exprem  themselves  in 
vindicatfon  of  their  honour,  always  bring  It 
about  by  this,  Je  sau  htmme  de  parole,  I  am  an 
honest  roan,  or  a  man  of  mv  word ;  that  Is,  I  am 
a  man  that  may  be  trasted  upon  my  parole*  for 
I  never  break  my  word. 

Such  was  the  value  put  upon  the  promises  of 
men  In  former  time,  that  a  promise  ef  payment 
of  money  was  recoverable  hi  our  courts  by  law, 
till  the  inconveniences  proved  so  many  that  an 
act  was  made  on  purpose  to  restrain  it  to  a  sum 
under  ten  pounds.  But  to  this  day  if  a  man 
promises  marriage  to  a  woman,  espedally  if  she 
has  granted  him  any  fevours  upon  that  con- 
dition, the  laws  of  the  land,  which  therein  have 
regard  to  the  laws  of  honour,  will  oblige  him  to 
make  it  good,  and  allow  it  to  be  a  sufficient  plea 
to  forbid  his  marrying  with  anybody  else. 

There  are  binumerable  instances  of  the  vene- 
ration all  nations  pay  to  the  expressive  article  of 
human  veracity.  In  the  war  you  meet  with 
frequent  instances  of  prisoners  dismissed  by  a 
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SERIOUS  REFLECTIONS  OP 


•y  apan  «Mr  ganU,  Mtker  to  pay 
thdr  muom  or  to  prooun  neb  Mr  Mch  eon- 
dkioat*  or  cone  book  and  Mumidor  tlMwuelfm 
prUonert;  m4  bo  tbat  thwid  foMi  ibif  parolo 
wmiid  bo  pootod  in  tbo  onemy'i  amy  awl  hitiaii 
091  af  Ma  oMnk 

1  fcaov  aotbiag  a  wlia  man  would  aot  cbooie 
to  do  ftttbar  tbaa,  by  brMkiog  bla  word,  gfvo  tbe 
tfoiid  aiiab  aa  iiftdwiablo  teaClnony  of  hia  bolog 
a  kaavo.  Tbia  ii  tbal  good  aaoM  wbicb  80I0- 
•OD  aaya  ia  baltor  tbaa  lift,  and  la  a  praoioua 
oiariwoaf,  and  wbicb  wben  a  aua  baa  onoo  loot 
bo  baa  Botbiag  \eH  wortb  koopby.  A  aiaa  nay 
tvoB  baaf  biaiaolf  out  of  tba  way,  for  no  vmo 
ibat  looka  lika  a  aiaa  will  koop  bla  oovpaay. 

WboD  a  maa  bu  oaoe  oobm  to  breaklag  bia 
word,  DO  maa  (bat  bas  any  value  for  bis  rapu* 
latioa  carta  to  bo  aeon  fai  bia  ooaipaoy  t  but  all 
9aod  BBOB  abaa  bba,  aa  if  ho  ware  Infoetod  witb 
tbo  placaew 

Tbom  are  aaan,  ladeed,  wbo  will  bo  ezoaedbig 
punctual  to  their  words  and  promiaes,  wbo  yet 
oaaoot  bo  aallod  beoaat  nao,  becaaaa  tbey  have 
atber  vioas  aad  oxoaralona  tbat  render  tbom 
otbana^s  wioktd.  Tbeae  give  their  teatbaoay 
to  Ibo  boaaty  of  booeaty,  ^  eboosbig  it  aa  tbo 
beat  aMsk  to  pat  a  gloaa  upon  their  aotiooa  aad 
'  the  other  deforiaitiea  of  tbeir  Uvea;  wd 
like  tellgioa,  ia  aiade  uae  of  to  die- 
gaiae  tlw'bypocrko  aad  raiaa  a  repwtotfan  apon 
tbo  abadow,  by  tbo  advantage  it  takta  of  tbe 
rial  eeteeas  tbe  worid  baa  of  tbe  aubataaee.  I 
any  of  tbia  ooaateifeit  boaoaty,  aa  is  aaid  of  rail, 
gioo  b  like  eaaea.  If  boneaty  waa  not  tbo  moat 
eioelient  attanmient,  it  would  aot  be  made  aae 
of  aatbaaaoitspeeioaapiateaeo;  nor  la  there  a 
■Bafaesqaiiito  way  for  a  asaa  to  play  tbe  hypo- 
crite than  to  pvatoad  aa  extraoraiaary  aeal  to 
ibe  poHbrmanoa  of  hia  proasiaaa ;  becaoae,  wben 
tbe  aainioB  of  any  man'a  boneaty  tbat  way  bas 
apnad  u  tbo  tboaghto  of  aseo,  ttiera  ia  ttothmg 
so  great  but  they  wiU  tniat  bin  with,  nor  ao 
haid  but  they  will  do  it  ibr  him. 

AH  asea  ravetaace  an  beaeat  bmb  c  tbe  fcaaaaa 
alaad  inawe  of  bba,  fools  adore  him  and  wiao 
aMn  bve  lam;  aad  tbaa  is  viitae  its  own  re- 
ward. 

Uoaeat  maa  are  ia  bunto  danger  from  tbia  one 
hnrpoerito  than  from  twenty  opea  knavea;  fix* 
tbeae  bave  a  amrk  plaeed  upmi  tiiem  by  tb 
9snoial  obaiaetar,  aa  a  baoy  apea  a  rook  to  warn 
stffaagan  from  veataring  apon  it.  Buttbebypo- 
eritea  aaa  like  a  pit  covered  over,  like  sboala 
uader  water,  and  danger  ooaoealed  whiob  cani 
be  aaea.  I  mnat  oonfem  I  bave  loaad  theee  the 
maat  daacarniia,  aad  bave  too  deeply  auffered  by 
tbaewiag  myeelf  oa  their  proteetatioaa  of  boaoaty. 
The  eatoem  I  alwaya  entertained  of  the  moat 
baaattfol  gift  God  baa  beetowed,  or  man  ooald 
raeeive,  baa  made  me  the  eaaier  to  be  deceived 
wiftb  tbe  raaamblanoa  of  it. 

So  anaeh  aa  I,  or  any  oae  else,  by  tbe  vieioua- 
noM  of  oar  own  nature,  or  tbe  prevailiag  foroe 
of  ooeidaBta,  aaaies^  aad  tempteliona,  have  do- 
vtoted  Arom  tUa  abfaiiag  priadple,  eo  Cur  aa  we 
bave  been  iboliab  aa  watt  aa  wieJEod,  ao  much 
wo  bave  to  repeat  of  towaida  oar  Maker,  and  be 
aabamed  of  tawardi  our  aeigbbour. 

For  asy  paii,  I  am  never  backward  to  owa, 
let  wbo  wiU  be  tbe  reader  of  tbeee  abeetar  tbat  to 


the  dlsbaaonr  of  my  Maker,  aad  tbo  jaat  aeaadal 
of  my  owa  hoaeaty,  I  bave  not  paid  tbat  dat 
ragard  to  tbe  rectitade  of  tUs  priaeiplo  wMcb  my 
own  knowledge  baa  owned  to  be  ita  due;  lottboM 
wbo  have  been  juater  to  tbamaalves^  and  to  tbe 
giver  of  it,  r«rjoiee  fai  tbe  bapptoea^  rather  tbaa 
triuoBpb  over  tbe  laSnaitf. 

But  let  them  be  aara  taey  bave  beta  tueter  00 
their  own  parts ;  let  them  be  positive  that  tbtir 
own  integrity  is  antatetad,  aad  would  abide  aU 
tbe  triala  aad  raeka  tbat  a  rained  fortune,  strong 
temptations,  and  deep  dlstrtiaas,  eonld  bring  it 
hitoi  let  them  net  boaat  tm  tbeae  dai«ers  are 
past,  and  they  put  thebr  anaoar  o(f ;  and  if  they 
can  do  it,  tlien  I  will  freely  aeknowledga  Hiey  have 
leaa  need  of  repeataaee  tbaa  L 

Not  tbat  I  pratead,  aa  I  aoted  before^  and 
ahall  often  repeat,  that  tbeae  efroamataacea  rea- 
der my  leilbig,  or  any  asan'a  dee,  tba  lees  a  aia, 
but  they  make  the  reaaoa  why  wa  tbat  ha«e 
fallen  aboald  rather  be  pitied  than  reproaobed  by 
tboae  wbo  tbfaik  thev  stand,  beaaaao,  when  the 
aame  aaaaalto  are  aMdoapea  tbe  diaatity  of  tbeir 
honour,  it  may  bo  every  jot  aa  likaly  to  be  pras* 
tttoted  as  their  neigbboai'a. 
thefoUyofa 


And  such  is  tbe  tbUy  of  aeaadri,  aa  waD  aa  tbe 
bttndneaaof  maKiro.  that  H  suldem  ilea  lupipuili 
apoa  tbe  Hgbt  tooit  I  bave  aaea  ea maeb  of  it, 
with  raapeot  to  other  peopla^  as  well  as  to  my- 
self, that  It  gives  ma  a  vary  aeoundral  apiaioo  of 
all  tboae  people  whom  I  Aad  farward  to  load  tbtir 
aeigbboura  with  reproach.  Mothb«  fia  more 
freqaeat  in  this  cate  tbaa  to  raa  away  witb  a 
piece  of  a  awa'a  obaraoter,  to  whieb  tbey  eir, 
and  do  him  wrong  and  leave  tbat  part  of  baa 
aatoucbed  whieb  ia  really  Mack,  aad  would  boar 
it;  tUa  asakea  me  aoamtbaea,  wbea  with  tbe 
humblest  aad  meat  abasbig  tbeaghto  ef  myeelf 
I  look  ap,  aad  betwixt  Ood  aad  my  owa  aoul, 
oryout,  «  What  a  wreteh  am  ir  lAtbe  aaa^ 
time  snulo  at  the  bair-braiaed  enemy,  wboee 
tongae,  ttpt  witb  malice,  maa  a-beed  ef  hia  aa. 
derstaadfaig,  and  miaslaf  the  orbaea  for  wUeh  I 
deserve  more  tbaa  be  can  billet,  repreacbea  me 
with  thoM  I  never  oorondtted.  Metlilnka  I  am 
randy  to  eallbfan  back,  like  tbe  hutttamaa,  wbea 
tbe  doga  raa  upon  tbe  fail,  and  aay,  **  Hold, 
hold,  you  era  wroag ;  take  bba  bere»  aad  yea 
bave  bba.** 

I  question  not  but  tia  the  same  with  other 
people;  for  when  malice  is  in  the  heart,  reproadi 
generally  goea  a  mile  before  oonaideration,  and 
where  ia  tbe  boneaty  of  tbe  maa  all  tbfa  while? 
This  is  traropUng  apoa  my  pride,  aedaapertySvta, 
but  witb  greater  pride ;  'tie  OKpoefaig  my  d«* 
heaeaty,  bat  with  the  highest  kaavaiyt  lis  a 
aiethod  no  boneat  man  will  take,  aad  wben  taken, 
no  honest  awn  rsgarda ;  wbeiefora^  let  none  ef 
tbeae  aona  of  alander  take  aatMbeClon  in  tbe 
frequent  aekaowledgmento  I  am  alwaya  ready  to 
make  of  aqr  own  laiUng,  iar  that  bamility  wilb 
wbicb  I  always  dad  oanao  to  look  Into  my  owa 
heart,  where  I  eee  othera  worse,  aad  vaore  guilty 
of  Crimea  tbaa  tbey  euk  Ulj  io  my  ebaige,  yet 
BMkeaaM  biokback  aaea  tbdr  waakneis  with 
the  laat  eoatampt,  wbo  fix  their  bapotentebargea 
where  them  la  aot  room  to  take  bald,  aad  raa 
away  with  tbe  afr  aad  shadow  of  Crimea  aevcr 
committed. 

I  bave  inataoced  tbia,  not  at  all  on  aqr  own 
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far  'tit  not  worth  wUle,  l(»r  if  I  am 
iajared.  what's  tiuii  to  limiblJiig  the  world  with 
whoa  I  MBforgotttn?  BtttwfaOo  I  am  oxanining 
the  nioett  artlde  kn  the  worid,  honesty,  I  eannot 
bmt  Jay  dowa  these  three  heeds  tetm  the  prs- 


eedhif  4 
1.  H 


1.  He  who  is  Ibrward  to  reproach  the  faiflnBl- 
ties  eT  other  SMft'k  hoaesty,  is  ttry  near  a  breach 
of  his  own. 

S.  He  that  hastily  repioaehes  oDotiNr  without 
wWclsMt  gromd,  eannet  be  aa  hoMstnan. 

S.  Where  there  may  be  snfficient  gromki  of 
iijyreaeh,  yst  ao  honest  sum  is  always  tender  of 
Ma  atj%hheui'e  eharaeter  from  the  sense  of  Us 


But  I  retara  ip  honesty,  as  it 
fMglBghlsword,  whMh  Is  the  eeanter  part  of 
his  prfaeip]^  and  this  beeaaee,  as  I  said,  I  shonld 
ohieiy  fcgavd  this  honesty  as  ft  ooneeras  hmnan 
aflhirs,  ooavenation,  aad  ooKotietloo. 

And  hare  I  most  with  a  tradssnaa  eome  jost 
iBfrsmdaanfaif  oneoffaisneighhean.  ''WeU,  I 
Imva  boea  at  a  phwe formoney,"  says  he,«batl 
ean  got  none.  There's  saeh  a  one,  he  passes  for 
an  honest  man,  hat  lamsareheisagiVatrogae 
«•  na»  dw  ho  has  promiwd  me  my  money  a  long 
tiaso,  haft  paU  me  offstiil  from  drae  to  time;  be 
auikea  ao  mare  of  braaUng  his  word  than  of 
drinking  a  glam  of  beer.  I  am  sore  lie  has  told 
■m  farly  Mm  already.  This  is  one  of  your  honest 
a;  if  aU  saeh  honest  amn  were  imnged,  we 
aid  hava  a  better  trade."  Andthosherunson. 

If  all  aaeh  honest  men  were  haif^id,  they  that 

me  left  might  have  a  better  trade ;  but  how 
BBm»r  of  them  weald  there  be? 

Near,  thongh  I  shall  no  way  vindieate  BMn*S 
hasty  premises  ahsoiatdy  to  perform  what  is 
doabtfci  ia  the  oveat,  yet  I  eaanot  agree,  that 
every  man  who,  having  promiaed  a  payment,  does 
not  peHem  It,  to  his  iimo,  U  a  knave  or  a  liar. 
If  it  were  so,  the  Lord  have  meroy  upon  three 
parts  «f  the  eity. 

WhcreibrG,  to  state  this  matter  dearly,  it  mast 
be  takea  a  ttltie  to  pieces,  and  the  articlei  spoken 
toaimrt. 

Pint.  WIthoat  qnestieo,whenamanmafcesa 
promise  of  payamnt  to  another  on  a  set  day, 
Imowteg  in  his  own  thoaghts  that  It  is  not  pro- 
bable be  ahoald  be  capable  to  comply  with  it,  or 
really  dsslgniag  not  to  comply  widi  &,  or  not  en- 
deavoaring  to  eoosply  wHh  it.  *tis  a  deceit  pot 
apoa  the  party,  tis  a  premeditated  Ibimal  lie, 
dm  man  that  made  it  is  a  stranger  to  honesty; 
he  is  a  Imavs^and  everythmg  that  is  base  and 
bad.    Bat, 

fieaondly.  iVromlaes  oagiit  to  be  naderstood, 
both  by  tiw  permn  to  whom  and  the  person  by 
whosn  they  are  omde,  as  Uable  to  those  cootin- 
geneies  that  di  human  aflalrs  and  persons  are 
Mablo  to,  as  death,  accident^  disappeiotamnts, 
aad  diasider.  Thus,  if  a  asaa  who  onght  to  pay 
me  to-day,  tells  me,  **  Sir,  I  eanaoteomply  with 
yea  COi^tay ;  bat  if  yoa  call  tsr  it  next  week,  yoa 
Aaabaoait.* 

If  1  Bsay  pat  this  aaswer  iato  {daioer  English, 
and  I  suppose  the  amn  to  be  an  honest  man,  I 
~  Ids  meaning  otherwise  than 


Sir,  I  acknowledge  yoor  money  is  due.    I 
aot  cash  aneogh  by  me  to  pay  you  to-day. 


hat  I  have  wvera)  mnning  MHs,  and  several  per- 
sons who  have  prondsad  au  money,  which  I 
doabt act  I  shall  reoeive  against  such  a  thne; 
end  if  yott  call  then,  I  make  no  question  bat  I 
shall  heaMetodoH;andifitis  possible  for  me 
to  pay  you,  I  will  do  it  at  that  time  without  foil" 
I  confen  it  were  as  well  to  ezpreu  themselves 
thus  at  latgo  in  all  the  appetatmsnta  people 
omke  for  payment,  and  weald  the  psrmas  who 
make  them  consider  it,  they  would  do  so ;  hat 
castom  has  prevailed  la  oar  gaaerai  way  of 
ineafcfaig,  whereby  all  tidngs  that  are  safajeot  to 
the  eeamsea  knowa  eontingsBts  of  Ufo,  or  viiibie 
ia  the  elreamstances  of  the  eaes^  are  aaderstoed 
without  beiag  eiprsssed.    Por  example  t-* 

I  make  an  aapoiatment  of  aseotiog  a  man  po- 
sitively at  such  a  town,  such  a  certain  day  or 
hour.  If  I  were  talking  to  a  Turk  or  a  P^anthat 
kaows  nothiag,  or  believes  nothing,  of  sapresae 
Providence,  I  would  my-^  the  Lord  of  heoTen 
and  earth,  that  governs  all  aqr  actions,  please  to 
prmerveand  pennit  aw.  Bat  when  I  am  talking 
to  a  Christian,  it  should  seem  to  be  so  universally 
supposed  ttut  every  appointODent  is  snbyected 
and  sabmiU  to  the  govenmsat  of  Providence, 
that  the  repetition  would  be  needlem ;  and  that 
when  a  man  pronHses  positively  to  meet,  *tb  with 
a  general  raoaifo%tter,  a  reserve  as  natural  as 
nature  itself,  to  the  divine  permisiion.  AU  men 
knew,  that  unlem  I  am  alive  I  eaanot  eome  there, 
or  if  I  am  taken  sick,  both  which  may  eesdy 
hq>pen,  I  simil  disappoint  Um.  And,  therefore, 
if  he  should  urge  me  again  to  eome  without  iafl, 
and  1  should  reply,  *«  1  won't  foa  if  I  am  alive  and 
weO,"  the  man  ought  to  take  it  for  an  affiroat,  and 
askmeifltakeUmforafoolto  think  if  I  am 
taken  siek,  1  should  come  with  my  bed  at  my 
back,  or  if  death  should  intervene*  he  had  oeca* 
sion  to  speak  with  my  ghost. 

Id  this  sense,  a  tradecman  who  prondsas  pay* 
mcDt  of  money  at  a  set  time ;  first  *tis  supposed 
he  has  it  not  now  in  his  hands,  because  he  puts 
off  the  person  demandiBg  to  a  Ihithar  day, 
and  promises  to  comply  with  it  then.  This 
promise^  therefore,  can  be  uoderstood  no  other« 
wise  than  that  he  expects  to  reoeire  money  by 
that  time.  Now,  if  this  man,  by  the  like  disap« 
pointmeots  from  other  men,  or  abv  other  to* 
voluntarv  casualty,  ii  really  and  bcnifde  unable 
to  comply  with  the  time  of  promised  payment, 
I  cannot  see  but  this  may  bdaU  aa  honest  man, 
and  he  neither  designing  toCsilwfaea  he  pro- 
mised, not  being  able  to  prevent  the  accident  that 
obliged  him  to  do  it,  nor  in  any  wcy  volnatary  in 
the  breach,  is  not,  in  my  opinion  guilty  of  a  lic» 
or  breach  of  bis  honour,  thon^  he  did  act 
make  those  verbal  reserves  in  the  premises  he  had 
given. 

If  every  men  who  eannot  cessply  with  pso> 

bed  payments  should  be  thaa  brsnded  with 

lying  aiid  dishonesty,  then  let  hhn  who  is  wi|b- 

oat  the  sia  cast  the  stone,  for  aobody  also  ought 

to  do  it 

Tie  true,  there  is  a  dUforence  hetweaa  aa  ac. 
cldeac  and  a  practice;  that  is,  in  short,  thereisa 
difference  between  him  who  meets  with  a  great 
numy  occasions  thus  to  break  his  word,  and  he 
that  meets  with  but  fow ;  but  if  it  be  a  ctimss, 
he  that  comnsits  it  once  is  no  more  an  honest  ama 
than  he  that  comndts  it  forty  times ;  and  if  it  ba 
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not  a  eriniie»  be  that  doe*  it  fmrtv  tines  is  as 
honest  as  he  that  baa  oooasloii  te  do  it  bvtonee. 

Bat  let  no  man  take  enooungement  from  henoe 
to  be  prodigal  of  bis  word,  and  slack  in  his  per- 
Isnsanoe ;  for  this  nice  path  is  so  near  the  edge 
of  the  pit  of  knavery*  that  the  least  slip  lets  yon 
fell  in. 

These  promises  must  have  abundance  of  dr- 
eimstaaces  to  bring  the  honest  man  out  of  the 


As.  1st  The  disappointmenta  which  occasioned 
this  breach  of  his  word  most  have  been  nnfore- 
•een  and  unexpected*  otherwise  the  expectation 
of  performing  his  promise  was  iU  gromSded,  and 
,  then  his  honesty  is  answerable  for  the  very  making 
the  promise*  as  well  as  the  breaking  it. 

2d.  No  endeavours  mast  be  wanting  to  comply 
with  the  promise*  othenHse  tis  wrong  to  say,  *'  I 
am  disappointed,  and  cant  make  good  my  word*" 
The  man  ought  to  say,  **  Sir,  1  have  disappointed 
myself  by  my  negUgenoe  or  wilfulness,  and  have 
obliged  myself  tp  break  my  word  ;**  or*  m  Eng. 
lish,  *'  Sir,  I  am  a  knave ;  for  though  I  made 
you  a  promise  which  I  might  have  performed,  I 
took  no  care  about  it,  not  valuing  the  forfeiture 
of  my  word." 

It,  then,  the  case  la  so  nice,  though*  in  the  strict* 
ness  of  speakmg*  such  a  disappointment  may 
oblige  an  honest  nmn  to  break  his  word,  yet 
every  honest  roan,  who  would  preserve  that 
character  to  himself,  ought  to  be  tne  more  wary, 
and  industriously  avoid  makmg  such  absolute 
UBoottditional  promises,  because  we  are  to  avoid 
the  cutsumstanoes  of  offence. 

But  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  'tis  plain  to 
me  that  a  man  may  in  such  cases  be  obliged  to 
break  his  word  qawillingly ;  and  nothing  can  be 
a  fraud  or  dishonest  action  in  that  case,  which  is 
not  either  voluntary  in  itself,  or  the  occasion 
voluntarily  procured. 

Op  RiLATiva  Honbstt. 
As  honesty  is  simple  and  plain,  without  gloss  and 
pretence*  so  it  is  universal.  He  that  may  uphold 
an  untainted  reputation  in  one  particular  may  be 
justly  branded  with  infamy  in  another.  A  man 
may  be  punctual  in  his  dealings,  aod  a  knave  in 
his  relations;  honest  in  bis  warehoora,  and  a 
knave  at  his  fireside :  be  may  be  a  saint  in  bis 
company,  a  devil  in  his  foroily ;  true  to  bis  word, 
and  false  to  his  friendship ;  but  whosoever  he  be, 
be  Is  no  honest  man.  An  honest  man  is  all  of  a 
piece  the  whole  contexture  of  his  life ;  bis  general 
conduct  is  genuine,  and  squared  according  to  the 
rules  of  honesty ;  be  never  runs  into  extremes 
and  excesses  on  one  hand  or  other. 

I  oonfeM  I  find  this  thing  which  they  call  re- 
lative honesty  very  little  thought  of  In  the  world, 
and  that  whleh  is  still  worse,  it  is  very  little  un. 
dcrstood.  I  will  bring  it  down  to  but  a  few  ex* 
amples*  some  of  which  frequently  happen  among 
«s,  and  will  therefore  be  the  more  familiariy  re* 
oeived. 

There  are  relative  obligations  entailed  on  us  In 
«nr  family  circumstances,  which  are  just  debts, 
and  must  be  paid,  and  which,  in  a  void,  a  man 
can  BO  more'  be  honest  if  he  does  not  make  con- 
of  discharging  than  he  can  in  the  case  of 
unquestionable  debts  between  man  and 


The  debts  from  cfaUdrsn  to  parents,  and  (h« 
wives  to  their  hosbaods,  are  ia  a  manner  rda- 
tively  changed,  and  the  obligation  transfenrtd  into 
the  order  of  religious  duties.  God,  the  guide 
and  commander  of  all  suberdhMitioB,  has,  as  it 
were,  taken  thai  part  into  hte  own  band.  Itii 
rather  called  a  duty  to  him  than  a  relative  duty 
only.  But  If  men  take  this  for  a  disobaige  to 
them  of  all  rahtive  oUigatiooa  to  wivM  aad  to 
children*  or  that  Ood  had  lass  requiied  one  tbu 
the  other,  they  nnst  act  upon  vary  wrong  pria- 
dples. 

Nature,  Indeed*  dictates  in  general  a  maa'i  pro- 
vidhg  subsistence  for  his  fomily*  and  he  udo- 
dared  to  be  so  for  from  a  Christian  that  be  k 
worse  than  an  infidel  that  ncglecta  It  Battbero 
are  other  parts  of  omr  obligations  whwh  hsBMtT 
calls'  upon  us  to  perform. 

A  wife  and  children  are  creditors  to  the  fatlnr 
of  the  fomily,  and  he  cannot  be  an  honest  ana 
that  does  not  disohai|pe  his  debt  to  tbeoi,  any 
more  than  ho  could  If  ho  did  not  repay  laoaej 
borrowed  to  a  stranger ;  and,  not  to  lead  ny 
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reader  on  to  mtrieate  aad  disputed  partioulan,  1 
Instance  prindpally  In  those  that  nobody  can  dii* 
pute,  as,  fint,  education.  By  this  I  neaa,  aot 
only  putUng  cfaildran  to  school,  which  soom  pa- 
rents thmk  Is  all  they  have  to  do  with  or  for  tbdr 
children,  and  faideed  with  some  is  all  that  tbejr 
know  how  todo,orarefittode.  I  say  I  dooot 
mean  this  only,  but  several  other  additional  cam, 
as,  1.  Directing  what  aohool*  what  parts  of  Imto. 
ing  are  proper  for  them,  what  improvementa  they 
are  to  be  Uught.  SL  Studying  the  gaoiu  aod 
capadtiea  of  tbdr  children  in  what  they  taaeb 
them.  Some  children  will  voluntarily  learn  oae 
thing,  and  can  never  be  (broed  to  learn  another. 
and  for  want  of  which  observiog  the  genius  of 
children  we  have  so  many  leaned  blockheads  io 
the  world,  who  are  mere  acholarsk  pedsnta,  and 
no  more.  9.  But  the  main  part  of  tbii  debt 
which  relative  honesty  eadls  upon  us  to  pajr  tooer 
children  fo  the  debt  of  instruction*  the  debt  of 
government,  the  debt  of  eiampla.  He  that 
neglects  to  pav  any  of  these  to  his  fomily  ii  a  re^ 
lative  knave,  let  Um  value  himaelf  upon  bii  ho* 
neaty  m  paying  his  other  debts  as  much  aa  he  wiiL 

It  is  a  strange  notion  naen  have  of  hooeatyaod 
of  their  bdng  boneat  men»  as  if  it  rdatedteaa. 
thing  but  teadeamen  or  men  who  boiroar  aod 
lend,  or  that  the  title  was  obtained  by  as  oidi. 
nary  observance  of  right  and  wrong  betweeaaaa 
and  man.  It  is  a  great  mistake;  the  aaaMolaa 
boneat  man  is  neither  so  eaaily  gdned  nor  aa  looa 
lost  as  these  men  imagine.  David  was  a  very 
honest  man  notwithstanding  bis  pasrion  snd  re- 
venge in  the  ease  of  Nabal,  his  murder  iathe 
case  of  Uriah,  or  his  adultery  ia  the  caie  of 
Bethaheba.  The  hitent  and  main  design  of  hh 
life  waa  upright ;  and  whenever  he  fell  by  the 
power  of  that  temptation  that  overcame  hiai*  h* 
roae  again  by  repentance* 

Let  no  vain  men  flatter  themadvea  with  the 
pride  of  tbdr  honeaty  in  mere  matters  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  though  that  is  also  absofoftely  aeeef 
aary  and  eaaential  to  an  boneat  man. 

But  trace  this  honest  naan  home  to  his  fewlf* 
Is  he  a  tyrant  or  a  churl  to  his  wife?  Is  he  a 
atranger  to  the  conduct  and  bebamour  of  bis 
children?    Ia  he  an  Eli  to  their  ricea ?  Arethiry 
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uniikftraeted,  uneoneoted,  oDexhorted,  uDgovern- 
ed»  OT  fB  gofmed  ?  That  man  is  a  knave,  a  relsp 
tivd  knave ;  be  oeitber  doeg  fab  duty  to  God,  or 
pays  tlie  debt  of  a  husband,  or  of  a  parent,  to  his 
wife  or  hit  Ikflifly. 

Secondly,  aiUr  the  debt  of  edncatioii,  there  is 
the  debt  of  indvetion  due  from  vs  to  onr  ohil- 
dfvn.  The  debt  from  a  parent  is  far  from  end- 
Ib^  when  the  children  come  from  school,  as  the 
bratea  wiio  tnm  their  yomig  off  from  them  when 
they  ara  jcHt  able  to  pick  for  themselves.  It  is 
oar  bohicsB,  doubtless,  to  Introduce  them  into 
the  world,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  suits 
the  drcvmstanoes  we  are  h^  as  to  their  supplv, 
and  the  ine&iations  and  capaoitiea  of  our  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  debt  the  want  of  paying  whieb 
makes  many  children  too  Justly  reproach  their 
parents  wHh  negleotUig  them  hi  their  youth, 
and  not  giving  them  the  necessary  introduction 
faiio  the  worlds  as  might  have  quaUfled  them  to 
straggle  and  shift  for  themselves. 

Not  to  do  this  b  to  ruin  our  children  nega- 
tively on  one  hand,  as  doring  it  without  judgment 
and  without  regard  to  our  frniiy  circumstances, 
and  our  chOdien's  capacities,  is  a  positive  rubfaig 
them  on  the  other.  I  could  very  usefully  run 
out  this  part  hito  a  kmg  discourse  on  the  neces- 
sity there  Is  of  consulting  the  incUnations  and 
capacities  of  our  children  hi  our  placfaig  them 
out  in  the  world.  How  manv  a  martial  spirit  do 
we  find  damned  to  trade,  while  wa  spoil  many  a 
good  perter,  and  convert  the  able  limbs  and  bones 
of  a  blockhead  into  the  figure  of  a  long  robe,  or 
a  gown  and  cassock? 

How  many  awkward  dumsv  fiellows  do  we 
breed  to  surgery  or  to  music,  whose  fingers  and 
joints  nature  originally  designed,  and  plainly 
•bowed  It  us  by  thefr  shee,  were  better  suited 
for  the  bbcksmitb's  sledge  or  tlie  carpenter's 
axe,  the  watennan*s  oar  or  the  carman's  whip? 

Whence  comes  H  to  pass  that  we  have  so 
many  young  men  brought  to  the  bar,  and  to 
the  pulpit  with  stammering  tongues,  hesiutions 
and  ioipedimenta  in  their  speech,  unmusical 
voices,  and  no  common  utterance;  whOe,  on  the 
other  band,  nature's  cripples— bow-legged,  bai- 
tle-bammed,  and  half-made  ereatures-*«re  bred 
tamblers  and  danefatg-masters  ? 

I  name  these  because  they  occur  most  In  our 
comoMn  observation,  and  are  all  miserable  ex- 
amfdes,  where  the  children  curse  the  knavery  of 
their  fsthan,  hi  not  paying  the  debt  they  owed 
to  then  as  parents,  hi  putting  them  to  employ- 
ments that  had  been  suttable  to  their  capad- 
ciM,  and  sidtable  to  what  nature  had  cut  tbem 
out  for. 

I  came  faite  a  pubUo-house  once  hi  London, 
where  there  wss  a  black  mulatto-looking  man 
aittlng,  talking  very  warmly  among  some  gentle- 
men, who»  I  observed,  were  Ibtenmg  very  atten- 
tively to  what  he  said,  and  1  sat  myscif  down 
and  did  the  like.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  I 
beard  hhn  discourse  very  handsomely  on  several 
wc%bty  stiWeetsi  I  found  he  was  a  very  good 
acbdar,  had  been  very  handsomely  bred,  and 
that  learning  and  study  were  hb  delight ;  and, 
more  than  that,  some  of  the  best  of  science  was  at 
that  tfanehb  employment:  at  length  I  took  the 
freedom  to  ask  him  if  he  was  bom  hi  England? 

He  replied  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour 


in  the  manner,  but  with  an  excess  of 
at  hb  ihiher,  and  with  tears  hi  hb  eyes,  *'  Yes, 
yes,  sfr,  I  am  a  troe-bom  EngUshman;  to  my 
tether's  shame  be  it  spoken,  who,  being  an  Bng. 
Kshman  hfansel^  could  find  it  hi  hb  heart  to  join 
hhnsdf  to  a  negro  woman,  though  he  must  needs 
know  the  children  he  should  beget  wouM  eurse 
the  memory  of  such  an  action,  and  abhor  hb 
very  name  for  the  sake  of  it  Yes,  ves,"  says  he. 
repeathig  it  again,  **  I  am  an  Englishman,  and 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock ;  happy  had  it  been  fbr 
me,  though  my  fkther  had  gone  to  the  devil  for 
whoredom,  had  he  lain  with  a  cook^maid,  or 
produced  me  from  the  meanest  beggar-woman  hi 
the  street  Mv  Ikther  might  do  the  duty  of 
nature  to  hb  black  wifb;  but,  Ood  knows,  he 
did  no  justice  to  hb  children,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  thb  damned  black  ISmo  of  mme,"  says  he, 
then  smiling,  "  I  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  or 
brought  up  in  the  study  of  divinity;  but  my 
Ihther  gave  me  learning  to  no  manner  of  purpose, 
for  he  knew  I  should  never  be  able  to  rise  by  it 
to  anythhig  but  a  learned  valet  de  chambre. 
What  he  put  me  to  school  for  I  cannot  imagine ; 
he  spoiled  a  good  tarpauUog  when  he  strove  to 
make  me  a  gentleman.  When  he  bad  resolved 
to  marry  a  slave  and  lie  with  a  slave,  he  should 
have  begot  sbves,  and  let  us  have  been  bred  as 
we  were  bora ;  but  he  has  twice  ruhied  me— first, 
with  getting  me  a  fHgbtful  fkce,  and  then  gohig 
to  paint  a  gentleman  upon  me." 

It  was  a  most  aflbcting  dbeourse  indeed,  and 
as  such  I  record  it;  and  I  found  It  ended  hi 
tears  (torn  the  person,  who  was  in  hhnself  the 
most  deserving,  modest,  and  judicious  man  that 
I  ever  met  with  under  a  negro  countenance  in 
my  Hie. 

After  thb  story  I  persuaded  myself  I  need  say 
no  mora  to  thb  case ;  the  education  of  our  chil. 
dren,  their  instruction,  and  the  introducmg  them 
into  the  worid,  b  a  part  of  honesty,  a  debt  we 
owe  to  them ;  and  he  cannot  be  an  honest  man 
that  does  not,  to  the  utmost  of  hb  abUity  and 
judgment,  endeavour  to  pay  it 

AH  the  other  relative  obligations,  which  Ik- 
mily  cireumstances  call  for  the  discharge  of, 
allow  the  same  method  of  arguing  for,  and  are 
debts  in  their  proportion,  and  must  be  paid  upon 
the  same  principle  of  integrity.  1  have  neither 
room  nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  enlarge  upon 
them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Or  TBS  Immorality  or  Convibsation,  and  ths 

VULGAR  Errors  or  Bsbaviour. 

CoHvtRSATioir  b  the  brightest  and  most  beauti- 
fhl  part  of  life ;  it  b  an  emblem  of  the  enjoyment 
of  a  future  state,  for  suitable  sodety  b  a  heavenly 
life;  it  b  that  part  of  life  by  which  mankind 
are  not  only  distinguished  fh»m  the  inaniBsate 
world,  but  by  which  thev  are  distinguished  from 
one  another.  Perhaps  I  may  be  more  piurtieo* 
lariy  sensible  of  the  benefit  and  of  the  pksisure 
of  it  having  been  so  efTeotually  mortified  with 
the  want  of  it  But  as  I  take  it  to  be  one  of 
the  peculiars  of  the  rational  life  that  man  b  a 
conversible  creature,  so  it  b  bis  most  complete 
blessUig  ui  life  to  be  bbssed  with  suitable  parsstts 
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About  him  to  coDTene  with.  Bringhig  it  down 
from  generalfl  to  particulars,  nothing  oan  recom- 
mend a  man  more,  nothing  renden  liim  more 
agreeablei  nothing  can  be  a  better  ehanttor  to 
give  of  one  man  to  another,  next  to  that  of  Ua 
behig  an  honett  and  teligioat  man,  than  to  taj  of 
lifm  that  he  il  vety  good  company. 

How  deliffhtful  is  It  to  see  a  man's  face  always 
covered  with  smiles,  and  his  soul  shining  con- 
tinually In  the  goodness  of  his  temper;  to  see 
an  air  of  humour  and  pleasantness  sit  ever  upon 
his  brow,  and  to  find  him  on  all  occasions  the 
same,  ever  agreeable  to  others  and  to  himself— 
a  steady  calm  of  mind,  a  clear  head,  and  serene 
tlioughts  always  acting  the  mastership  upon  him. 
Such  a  man  lias  something  angelic  tn  his  very 
eoontenance;  the  life  of  such  a  man  is  one  entire 
scene  of  composure;  it  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
future  state,  wliich  we  well  represent  by  an  eter- 
nal  peace. 

To  such  a  man  to  be  angry,  is  only  to  be  just 
to  himself,  and  to  aet  as  he  ought  to  do ;  to  be 
tfoubled  or  sad  is  only  to  act  his  reason,  for  as 
to  being  in  a  passion  he  knows  nothing  of  it ; 
passion  is  a  storm  in  the  mind,  and  this  never 
happens  to  him ;  for  all  excesses,  either  of  grief  or 
of  resentment,  are  foreigners,  and  have  no  habi- 
tation with  him.  He  is  the  only  man  that  can 
vbserve  that  Scripture  heavenly  dictate, "  be  an- 
gry  and  sin  not;"  and  if  ever  he  is  very  angry,  it 
is  with  himself,  for  giving  way  to  be  angry  with 
any  one  else. 

This  is  the  truly  agreeable  person,  and  the 
only  one  that  can  bo  oalled  so  in  the  world;  bis 
company  is  a  charm,  and  is  rather  wondered  at 
than  imitated.  It  is  almost  a  virtue  to  envy  such 
a  man ;  and  one  is  apt  innocently  to  grieve  at 
him,  when  we  see  what  is  so  desirablo  in  him, 
and  cannot  either  find  It  or  mtke  it  in  ourselves. 

But  take  this  with  you  in  the  character  of  this 
happy  man,  namely,  that  he  it  always  a  good 
man,  a  religious  man.  It  is  a  gross  error  to 
imagine  that  a  soul  blackened  with  vice,  loaded 
with  crime,  degenerated  into  immorality  and 
folly,  can  be  that  man-^can  have  this  calm,  se- 
rene soul,  those  ^ear  thoughts^  those  constant 
smiles  upon  his  brow,  and  the  steady  egreeablo- 
ness  and  pleasantry  in  his  temper,  thai  I  am 
speaking  of;  there  must  be  intervals  of  darkness 
upon  such  a  mind.  Storms  in  the  conscience 
will  always  lodge  clouds  upon  the  countenance, 
and  where  the  weather  is  hazy  within  it  can 
never  be  sunshine  without ;  the  smiles  of  a  dis- 
turbed mind  are  all  but  feigned  and  forged; 
there  may  be  a  good  disposition,  but  it  will  be 
too  oiten  ttid  too  evidently  Interrupted  by  the  re- 
coils of  the  mind,  to  leave  the  temper  untonched 
and  the  humour  free  and  unconcerned;  when 
the  drum  beats  an  alarm  within,  it  is  impossible 
but  the  diflturbance  will  be  discovered  without. 

Mark  the  man  of  crime ;  sH  close  to  him  in 
company ;  aft  the  end  of  the  most  exuberant  ea- 
curaon  of  his  mfrth,  you  will  never  faU  to  hear 
his  voitoting  feeidty  whtoper  a  sigh  to  him ;  he 
win  shake  it  ol^  yon  will  see  him  check  it  and 
go  on.  Perhaps  he  sings  it  oS,  but  at  the  end  of 
every  note,  ni^,  perhaps  of  every  stanza,  it  re- 
turns ;  a  kfaid  of  faivoluntary  sadness  breaks  upon 
all  hit  joy  I  ho  poraeivut  it,  rouses,  desfilaee  It, 


and  goes  on ;  but  kn  the  middle  of  a  long  Isegh 
in  drops  a  sigh ;  it  will  be,  it  oan  be  no  other- 
wise ;  and  I  never  conversed  closely  with  a  mn 
of  levity  hi  my  Ufo  but  1  oeuld  perodve  it  moit 
plainly;  it  is  a  kmd  of  respiratioa  natural  to  a 
stifled  ooavlotlon*-a  hasitation  that  is  the  ooo- 
sequenee  of  a  captivated  virtae*  a  little  iorar- 
reotion  in  the  soul  against  the  tyranny  of  proili* 
gate  principiea. 

But  in  the  good  man  the  ealm  Is  complete- 
it  is  all  nature,  no  counterfeit;  he  is  slwayiSs 
humour,  because  he  is  always  compoeed. 
"  He's  eftln  witkoot,  becauM  he'i  dear  witUn.' 

A  stated  composure  of  mind  can  really  pr»> 
oeed  from  nothing  bat  a  fund  of  vhtue ;  sod  thii 
is  the  reason  why  it  Is  my  opinfon  that  the  com- 
mon sayhig,  that  content  of  mind  is  happiocis, 
is  a  vulgar  mistake,  anless  it  be  granted  that 
this  content  Is  first  founded  on  such  a  bsai  u 
the  mbid  ought  to  bo  contented  with,  tot  other- 
wise  a  lunatio  in  Bedlam  Is  a  completely  happy 
man ;  he  sfaigs  fai  his  hutch,  and  dances  in  bii 
chain»  and  b  as  oottteated  as  any  man  liviof. 
The  possession  or  power  which  that  vapow  or 
delirium  has  upon  his  bnin  makes  him  (uxf 
himself  a  prince,  a  monarch,  a  statesman,  or  jut 
what  he  pleaaes  to  be  3  as  a  certain  duchen  ii 
said  to  have  bellevod  herself  to  be  an  esBprea, 
has  her  footmen  drawn  op»  with  Javelins,  md 
dressed  hi  antic  habits,  that  she  may  see  tbem 
thiongh  a  wfaidow,  and  beliovo  them  to  be  Imt 
ffuards ;  is  nrved  upon  the  knee,  called  her  ma. 
Jesty,  imperial  majesty,  and  the  like;  aadwitb 
this  splendour  her  dlsCempersd  mfaid  is  deluded, 
forming  Ideas  of  tUngs  which  are  not,  and  at  the 
same  time  her  eyes  are  shut  to  the  etefasl  csp- 
tivity  of  her  droumstattoess  in  whk^  die  ii 
made  a  property  to  other  persoasb  her  eiUte 
managed  by  guardianship,  and  she  a  peer  de- 
mented oreaturs  to  the  hist  degree^  an  object  of 
human  compasshin,  and  oompletely  missrsble. 

The  only  contentment  which  entities  ntekisd 
to  any  felicity  is  that  which  is  founded  apoa 
virtue  and  just  prfndnles,  for  eonteatmeDt  b 
nothing  more  or  less  than  what  we  call  pw*i 
and  what  peace,  where  crime  possesses  the  wt^ 
which  is  attended,  as  a  natural  consequence,  witt 
torment  and  disquiet?  What  pease  where  toe 
harmony  of  the  soul  Ii  broken  hjr  constant  r^ 
and  self-reptoaohes?  What  peace  ia  s  nW 
under  constant  appreheoHons  and  terrors  o^M^ 
thfaig  yet  attending  to  raider  them  udMraw; 
and  all  tills  Is  mseporable  frnm  a  life  of  crime. 

"  For  whore  thon's  gnflt,  then  ahfray*  vffl  be  ftac." 
Poaee  of  mfaid  makes  a  halcyon  upsn  the 
countenanee,  It  gflds  Uie  foee  wltti  a  ehserW 
aspect,  such  as  nothfalg  elae  oan  mowre;  nA 
which  indeed,  as  above.  It  Is  impossttle  ttmMij 
tooounterfoit 

"  Bow,  mighty  naaon,  to  tliy  Hakei'i  nanie, 
For  God  and  FMwe  acre  juit  Cio  aattei 
HeaTm  ia  tho  emanatioa  of  hit  taot* 
And  want  of  pMwe  xqiAm  hell  ia  ey*k7  plaoa. 

"  Tell  us,  ye  man  of  noUon,  teU  ni  wiy 

Yob  aoiak  Itar  bUaa  and  wfld  vnmf 

In  atorma  and  tempeata,  fouda  aa 


Ii  hAjppineaa  to  b«  e: 
Ton  us  what  aott 


Caai 


mtacteddieref 
of  luippineM 


I  in  want  of  |iaaue  poaaoai 
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•«  SiMt  ehtfm  ofPeaoe,  IMW  timet  an  iiU  fhoM  howB 
ir«  i^iiid  in  thy  aodetrt 
AiUeUoDs  lose  thtiz  acid  powen. 
And  turn  to  Joyv  wbMi  Join'd  to  thM. 

*  Th*  dirkMt  article  of  Ufe  with  peace 
la  hut  the  gate  of  happiness ; 
Death  in  Us  blackest  shapes  em  neYer  fright, 
Thou  ean'stsee  day  beyond  his  night; 
Tiie  tmJIe  of  Peace  can  calm  the  frown  of  fate, 
And,  snita  of  death,  can  life  anticipate 
Ksr,  heD  Itself,  oonld  it  admit  of  peace. 
Would  change  ito  nature,  and  ita  name  ironld  eetf 
The  bright  transfonning  blessing  would  destroy 
The  if*  ofdMdi,  and  damn  the  place  to  jogr; 
The  metamorphosia  would  be  so  strange. 
Twonld  fright  the  derils,  and  maketh«n  blesa  the 


Or  else  the  btf^itaess  would  be  so  intense 
Thtfy'd  shun  the  light,  and  fly  from  thence. 

*  Lei  iMcf'n,  that  unknown  happineas, 
Ba  what  it  wHL  *tls  best  describ'd  by  peace. 
Ko  storms  wKhont,  or  storms  witiiin; 
Ko  fbar,  no  danger  there,  because  no  tin: 
^na  bright  uMentlsl  happftneaa* 
Bi cause  He  dwells  within  whoee  name  is  Peace. 


**  Who  would  net  McriBos  flit  thee 
AU  that  men  call  felicity? 
Since  happiness  is  but  an  empty  name, 
A  Tapour  without  heat  or  Heme, 
But  what  from  thy  original  deriree^ 
And  diet  with  thee,  1^  whom  it  liTes." 

fint  I  retttm  to  the  tnbjeot  of  eonveraatioo, 
from  which  this  digression  is  made  only  to  show 
that  the  fund  of  agreeable  oonvenation  is,  and 
ean  oniy  be,  founded  m  virtue ;  this  alone  is  the 
thing  that  keefM  a  man  always  in  humour,  and 
always  agreeable.  ^ 

They  mistake  mneh  who  think  religion  or  a 
strict  morality  disoompoaea  the  temper,  sours  the 
mind,  and  unfits  a  man  for  conversation.  'Tls 
irrational  to  thhik  a  man  can't  be  bright  unless 
he  in  wicked ;  it  may  as  well  be  said  a  man  can- 
not be  merry  till  he  is  mad,  not  agreeable  till  he 
is  oflfensive,  not  in  hnmour  till  he  is  out  of  him- 
self. *Ti8  elear  to  me  no  man  can  be  truly  merry 
bat  he  that  is  truly  virtuous;  wit  is  as  consistent 
with  religion  as  religion  is  with  good  manners ; 
nor  ia  there  anything  in  the  limitations  of  virtue 
and  religion,  I  mean  the  just  restraints  which 
religion  and  virtue  lay  upon  us  in  conversation, 
tb«t  should  abate  the  pleasure  of  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  increase  it.  For  eiample :  restraints 
from  vicious  and  indecent  discourses ;  there  is  as 
Kitie  manners  in  those  things  as  there  is  mirth  in 
them,  nor  indeed  does  religion  or  virtue  rob  con- 
versation of  one  grain  of  true  mirth  i  on  the 
contrary,  the  religious  man  is  the  only  man  fully 
qualified  for  mirth  and  good  hnmour,  with  this 
advantage,  that  when  the  vidoui  and  the  vhrtnoua 
man  appears  gay  and  merry,  but  diffen  as  they 
mast  do,  in  the  subject  of  their  mirth,  yon  may 
always  observe  the  virtaoua  man*a  mirth  is  su- 
perior to  the  other,  more  suitable  to  him  as  a 
man,  aa  a  gentleman,  as  a  wise  man,  and  as  a 
good  man ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  other 
win  acknowledge  it,  at  least  afterward,  when  his 
thoughts  cool,  and  as  his  reflections  come  in. 

But  what  shall  we  do  to  correct  the  vices  of 
conversation  ?  How  shall  we  show  men  the  pio* 
ture  of  their  own  behaviour  ?  Thero  is  not  a 
greater  nnderUking  in  the  work),  or  an  attempt 
of  more  consequence  to  the  good  of  mankind*  than 
this;  but  'tis  as  difficult  also  as  it  is  nsefnl, 
and  at  best  I  shaH  make  but  a  little  progreas  in 
it  In  this  work  t  let  othen  mend  it 


Op  UNPtrriNo  OtmsiLvas  pok  Convbbsatiom. 
Bbposb  I  enter  upon  the  thing  which  I  call  the 
immorality  of  conversation,  &t  me  say  a  little 
about  the  many  weak  and  foolish  ways  by  which 
men  strive,  as  it  were,  to  vnfit  themselves  for 
conversation.  Human  infirmities  furnish  us  With 
several  things  that  help  to  make  us  uttconvef- 
sible ;  we  need  not  study  to  increase  the  dlsad. 
vantages  we  lie  nnder  on  that  score.  Vice  and 
intemperance,  not  as  a  crime  oniv,  that  I  should 
speak  of  by  itself,  but  even  as  a  mstemper,  nnflt 
us  for  conversation ;  thev  help  to  make  us  cynical, 
morose,  surly,  and  rude.  Vicious  people  boast 
of  their  polite  carriage  and  their  nice  behaviour, 
l>ow  gafi  how  good-hnmoured,  how  agreeable ! 
For  a  while  It  may  be  so ;  but  trace  them  as  men 
of  vice,  follow  them  tilt  they  come  to  yearft,  and 
observe,  while  you  live,  you  never  iee  the  humour 
last,  but  they  grow  fiery,  morose,  positive,  and 
petulant.  An  ancient  drunkard  Is  a  thing  in* 
deed  not  often  seen,  because  the  vice  has  one 
good  faculty  with  it,  vis.,  that  it  seldom  hands 
them  on  to  old  age ;  but  an  ancient  and  good* 
humoured  drunkard  I  think  I  never  knew. 

It  seems  strange  that  men  should  affeiit  unfit*- 
ting  themselves  fbr  society,  and  study  to  make 
themselves  nnconversible,  whereas  their  befaif 
truly  sociable  as  men  is  the  thtog  which  would 
most  recommend  them,  and  that  to  the  best  of 
men,  and  best  answers  to  the  highest  felicity 
of  life.  Let  no  man  value  himself  upon  being 
morose  and  cynical,  sour  and  nnconversible— *tis 
the  reverse  of  a  good  man ;  a  truly  religious  man 
follows  the  rule  of  the  Apostle—'*  Be  alTablc,  be 
courteous,  be  humble;  in  meekness  esteeming 
every  man  better  than  ourselves  ;**  whereas  con- 
versation now  is  the  reverse  of  the  Christian 
rule;  'tis  Interrupted  with  conceitedness  and 
afifectation— **a  pride  esteemtog  ourselves  better 
than  every  man  ;*'  and  that  which  b  worse  still, 
this  happens  generally  when  indeed  the  justice 
of  the  case  is  affainst  us,  for  where  is  the  man 
who,  thus  overrulbg  himself,  is  not  evidently  hi- 
ferior  in  merit  to  lul  about  him  ?  Nay*  and  Pre' 
quently  those  who  put  most  value  upon  them- 
selves, have  the  leaat  merit  to  suppoH  it  Aelf* 
conceit  Is  the  bane  of  human  society,  and,  srenerally 
speaking,  is  the  peculiar  of  thoaa  who  nave  the 
least  to  recommend  them :  'tis  the  rain  of  con- 
versation, and  the  destruction  of  all  Improva- 
ment ;  for  how  should  any  man  receive  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  conversation  of  others,  who  be- 
lieves himself  qualified  to  teach  them,  and  not  to 
have  occasion  to  learn  anything  fhrni  them  ? 

Nay,  as  the  fool  is  generally  the  man  that  is 
conceited  most  of  his  own  wit,  ao  that  vary  con- 
celt  is  the  ruin  of  him  ;  it  confirms  hte  a  fbol  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  for  he  that  thinka  himself  a 
wise  man  is  a  fool,  and  knows  it  not ;  nay,  His  im- 
posalble  he  should  continue  to  be  a  fbol  if  he  was 
but  once  convinced  of  his  folly : 

"  If  iboli  could  their  own  ignorance  discern, 
They'd  be  no  longer  fool<,  because  they'd  leam." 

It  will  be  objected  here,  indeed,  that  folly  and 
conceit  may  be  hurtful  to  conversation,  mav  rob 
men  of  the  advantage  of  it,  unfit  one  side  fbr 
conversing,  and  make  it  unprofitable,  as  well  as 
unpleasant,  to  the  other ;  but  this  is  nothing  to 
the  immorality  of  conversation    that  ignorance 
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•od  oonoeit  may  be  an  infinnity,  but  is  not  always 
a  crime ;  that  the  miMshief  of  men's  being  fools  is 
generally  their  own,  but  the  mischief  of  their 
being  knaves  is  to  other  people,  and  this  it  very 
true.  But  certainly  egr^fious  folly  merits  one 
paragraph  of  rebuke,  perhaps  it  may  touch  the 
senses  m  some  weak  brethren  one  time  or  other 
and  the  labour  may  not  be  lost 

I  never  saw  a  more  stanple,  or  yet  a  more 
ftiriotts  irreconcileable  quarrel,  than  once  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  empty,  conceited  people 
that  ever  I  knew  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  uwm 
one  calling  the  other  fool,  which  on  both  sides 
wu  unhappily  very  true.  They  fought  upon  the 
spot,  but  were  parted  by  the  company;  they 
challenged,  and  could  not  meet,  their  friends 
getUng  notice  of  it ;  in  short,  it  ruined  them 
both :  thev  made  new  appointments,  and  at  but 
deceived  tneir  friends  and  fought  again;  they 
were  both  wounded,  and  one  di^ ;  the  other  fled 
the  country,  and  never  returned.  The  first 
owned  he  was  a  fool,  which  was  indeed  some 
diminution  of  his  folly.  I  say  be  knew  himself  to 
be  a  fool,  but  could  not  bear  the  other  to  tell  him 
so,  who  was  more  a  fool  than  himseUl  The 
other  boldly  asserted  his  own  capacities  to  be  in- 
finitely greater  than  they  were,  and  despised  the 
first  to  the  last  degree,  who  indeed,  if  he  had  not 
more  wit,  had  more  modesty  than  the  other; 
but  both  like  fools  fought  about  nothing,  for  sudi, 
indeed,  the  question  about  their  wit  might  very 
well  have  been  called. 

But  it  is  true,  after  all,  the  want  of  a  converti- 
ble temper,  if  ftt>m  a  want  or  defect  of  sense,  may 
bo  an  infirmity,  not  an  immorality ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cause  is  not  so  in  itself  but  it  may  be  so  in 
its  conseauenees  that  way  also,  for  the  conver- 
sation of  iools  is  vanity  in  the  abstract.  I  might 
here,  indeed,  find  subject  for  a  large  trac|  upon 
the  infinite  diversity  of  fools,  and  by  consequence 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  their  conyersation.  I 
iiave  on  this  occasion  reckoned  up  a  list  of  about 
seven-and-thirty  several  sorts  of  fools,  besides 
Solomon's  fool,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  wicked 
fool  only ;  these  I  have  diversified  by  their  tern- 
pers  and  humoms,  and  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
their  folUes  of  several  sorts,  in  every  one  of  which 
they  rob  themselves^  and  all  that  keep  tliem  com- 
pany, of  the  felicity  of  conversation,  there  being 
nothing  in  them  but  emptiness,  or  a  fulness  of 
what  is  ridiculous,  and  only  qualified  to  be 
langhed  at,  or  ibund  fault  with. 

I  have  likewise  described  some  of  thbir  con- 
versation, thefar  vain  repetitions,  their  catch- 
words, their  laughhigs  and  gestures,  and  adapted 
them  to  make  the  world  merry,  I  have  thoughts 
of  running  it  on  into  foreign  chancters,  and 
describe  Frendi,  Spanish,  Portuguese  ibols,  and 
fools  of  Russia,  China,  and  the  East  Indies ;  but 
as  this  is  something  remote  from  the  design  in 
hand,  which  is  more  serious,  and  done  on  a  much 
better  view,  and  likewise  of  an  unmeasurable 
length,  Uke  the  weighty  subject  it  is  upon  (for 
folly  is  a  large  field),  so  I  refer  it  to  another 
opportunity. 

The  truth  is,  that  part  of  conversation  which 
I  am  now  to  speak  of,  or  which  I  mean  by  what 
I  have  said  upon  this  subject,  is  the  weighty  and 
serious  part,  and  is  not  the  mere  common  talk, 
or  a  conversation  which  fools  are  capable  of ;  *tis 


ezcroised  in  a  soUd  and  well  tempered  frame,  sod 
when  regulated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  virtue  bid 
good  morals,  is  qualified  to  make  mankind  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  things  and  of  the 
best  company ;  and  therefore  tbe  evils  that  creep  ' 
into  and  corrupt  this  part  of  our  convemtioD  ; 
are  of  tbe  more  fotal  quality,  and  worth  ou  ex-  , 
posing,  that  people  may  see  and  shun  then,  and  ) 
that  conversation  may  be  restored  aihong  ui  to  , 
what  it  should  be.  ' 

1,--0p  TBI   iMHOaALlTT  OP  CoMVIBSATION 
Ilf   GiNIIAL. 

SoMB  may  object  against  the  term,  the  iDino* 
riJity  of  conversation,  and  think  the  word  in- 
proper  to  the  subject ;  but  to  save  any  critic  tbe 
dearly  beloved  labour  of  cavilling  hi  favour  of  ill 
manners  and  unbecoming  behaviour,  I  ibsll  ex^ 
plain  myself  before  I  go  any  fiuther. 

I  call  conversation  immoral  where  the  diiooune 
is  indecent,  where  tis  irreligious  or  prafime,  where 
'tis  immodest  or  scandalous,  or  where  tii  liao- 
derous  and  abusive.  In  these  and  such  caiei, 
loqui  est  a^ert,  thus  talking  lewdly,  or  talking 
profanely,  is  an  immodest  action.  Such  lithe 
power  of  words,  that  mankind  is  able  to  act  as 
much  evil  by  their  tongues  asby  theurhsDds; 
the  ideas  that  are  formed  in  the  mind  from  whit 
we  hear  are  most  piercing  and  permanent,  and 
the  force  of  example  in  this  case  ii  not  more 
powerful  than  the  force  of  argument 

Some  of  the  worst  sins  are  not  to  be  committed 
but  by  the  tongue,  aa  the  sin  of  blasphemy, 
speaking  treason  against  tbe  majesty  of  God, 
cursings  and  imprecations  among  meo,  lies, 
slanders,  and  a  vast  varietv  of  peUy  excunioni, 
which  are  grown  modish  by  custom,  snd  seen 
too  small  to  be  reproved. 

We  are  here  in  England,  after  many  yean' 
degeneracv,  arrived  to  a  time  wherein  vice  is  in 
general  discountenanced  by  authority ;  God  in 
meroy  to  the  age  has  inspired  our  governmeot 
with  a  resolution  to  discourage  it ;  tbe  king,  now 
his  wars  are  over,  and  his  foreign  cnemiei  allow 
him  some  rest,  will,  we  hope,  declare  war  against 
this  domestic  enemy. 

The  late  Queen  Mary,  of  heavenly  memo^ 
for  her  piety  and  blessed  example,  appeared  in 
her  time  gallantly  in  the  cause  of  virtue ;  magis- 
trates were  encouraged  to  punish  vice,  new  laws 
made  to  restrain  it,  and  justice  seemed  to  he  at 
work  to  redahn  it.  But  what  can  kiogii  or 
queens,  or  parliaments  do  ?  Laws  and  proclar 
mations  are  weak  and  useleu  things,  unless  some 
secret  infiuence  can  affect  the  practices  of  those 
whom  no  laws  can  reach. 

To  make  laws  agahist  words  wouM  be  ai  fruit- 
less aa  to  make  a  shelter  against  the  ligbtoiDg. 
There  are  so  many  mleU  to  the  breach  thst  the 
hiformers  would  be  as  numerous  u  the  crimi- 
nala,  and  the  trespass  as  frequent  as  the  mioutei 
we  Uve  in. 

Conversation  has  received  a  general  tsiat,  sod 
the  disease  is  become  a  charm.  Thewaytocure 
it  is  not  by  forcible  restrainU  on  partfeular^  hut 
Inr  some  general  influence  on  the  pubUc  prsctioe. 
When  a  distemper  becomes  pleasant  toapstieat, 
he  is  the  harder  to  be  cured;  he  has  a  fortof 
aversion  to  the  remedy  because  he  has  none  to 
the  disease.    Our  modem  people  have  such  a 
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pawfon  for  the  mode,  that  if  it  be  but  the  fiuhion 
to  be  lewd,  they  will  scandalize  their  honoor,  de- 
baach  their  bodies,  and  damn  their  souls  to  be 
Gentile.  If  the  beaux  talk  blasphemy,  the  rest 
will  set  up  for  Atheisto,  and  deny  thehr  Maker,  to 
be  counted  witty  in  the  defence  of  it;  when  our 
tradesmen  would  be  thought  wise,  and  make 
themselves  appear  nice  and  learned  in  their  con- 
versation, nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  to  criti- 
cise upon  things  sacred,  run  up  to  discuss  the  in- 
scrutables  of  religion,  search  the  arcana  even  of 
heaven  itself.  The  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  hypostatic  union,  the  rational  description  of 
the  state  everlasting,  nay,  the  demonstrations  of 
undemonstrable  things,  are  the  common  subject 
of  their  fancied  affected  capacities. 

Henee  come  heresies  and  delusions,  men 
affecting  to  search  into  wliat  is  impossible  they 
sboald  clearly  discover,  learn  to  doubt  because 
they  cannot  describe,  and  deny  the  existence  be- 
cause they  cannot  explain  the  manner  of  what 
they  inquire  after ;  as  if  a  thorough  impossibility 
of  their  acting  by  their  sense  upon  objects  beyond 
its  reach,  was  an  evidence  against  their  being. 
Thus,  because  the  Trinity  cannot  appear  to  their 
reasonmg,  they  oppose  their  reasoning  to  its 
reality ;  they  will  divest  the  Son  of  God  of  his 
divinity,  and  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  God- 
head in  the  person  of  Christ,  because  they  can- 
not distingui^  between  the  actions  done  by  him 
in  his  mediatorial  capacity,  in  virtue  of  his  oifice, 
and  those  actions  which  he  did  in  virtue  of  his, 
omnipotence  and  Godhead. 

This  is  not  an  immorality  and  error  in  conver- 
sation only,  or  not  so  much  so  as  I  think  it  is  a 
judgment  upon  it,  a  blast  from  heaven  upon  the 
arrogance  of  the  tongue.  When  proud  men  give 
themselves  a  loose  to  talk  blasphemously  to  be 
thought  witty,  their  Maker  gives  them  up  to 
suggest  damnable  errors  till  they  begin  to  believe 
them,  and  to  broach  thehr  own  wicked  hints,  til! 
they  by  custom  learn  to  espouse  and  defend 
them,  as  children  tell  feigned  stories  till  they  be- 
lieve them  to  be  true.  If  our  town  fopperies 
were  visible  only  in  the  little  excursions  of  dress 
and  behaviour,  it  would  be  satisfaction  enough 
for  a  wise  man  either  to  nity  or  laugh  at  them ; 
bat  when  wit  is  set  on  work,  and  invention  racked 
to  find  out  methods  how  they  may  be  more  than 
nperUtively  wicked,  when  all  the  endowments 
of  the  mind  and  helps  of  art,  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  education,  are  ranged  in  battle 
against  heaven,  and  joined  in  confederacy  to  make 
mankind  more  wicked  than  ever  the  devil  had 
the  impudence  to  desire  of  them,  this  calls  out 
aloud  for  the  help  of  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  strength  of  wit  and  virtue,  to 
detect  and  expose  it. 

Indeed  I  had  some  thoughts  to  leave  upon 
record  a  melancholy  kind  of  genealogy  of  this 
horrid  perfection  of  vice,  which  so  increases  in 
our  age,  I  mean  as  it  respects  this  nation,  in 
which  it  is  too  ancient,  indeed,  to  trace  it  back 
to  its  oriffinal ;  yet  since  it^  visible  increase  has 
been  within  the  reach  of  our  own  memory,  and  it 
is,  as  I  may  say,  the  adopted  child  of  our  age, 
we  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  influence,  and 
Bay  take  a  short  view  of  it  in  miniature.  None, 
indeed,  can  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  influence 
but  such  as  have  conversed  with  all  sorts  of 


people,  from  the  court  to  the  plough-tail,  wliere 
you  may  too  sadly  see  the  effect  of  it  in  the 
general  debauching  both  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  this  nation;  but 
it  will  be  an  ungrateful  task ;  it  would  lead  me  to 
the  characters  of  persons,  and  to  write  satires 
upon  the  times,  as  well  those  past  as  those  pre- 
sent, which,  indeed,  is  not  my  business  in  this 
work,  and  therefore  I  throw  by  some  keen  ob« 
servations  which  I  had  made  upon  this  subject, 
my  business  here,  or  at  least  my  design,  bemg 
rather  to  instruct  the  age  than  to  reproach  it ; 
and  as  for  the  dead,  they  are  gone  to  their  place. 

St  Augustine  observes,  de  civiiaU  dei,  that 
the  ancients  justified  their  liberty  in  all  excesses 
of  vice  which  they  practised  in  those  times  from 
the  patterns  of  their  gods;  that  the  stories  of 
the  rapes  and  incest  of  Jupiter,  the  lewdness  of 
Venus  and  Mars,  and  the  like,  made  those  crimes 
appear  less  heinous,  since  people  had  them  fre- 
quently iu  the  histories  of  the  deities  they  wor- 
shipped, and  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  law- 
ful, seeing  they  were  practised  by  those  famous 
persons  whom  they  had  placed  above  the  skies, 
and  thought  fit  to  adore. 

If  modern  times  have  received  unhappy  im- 
pressions from  vicious  courts,,  and  princes  have 
not  taken  the  needful  caution  not  to  guide  to 
evil  by  their  example,  instead  of  turning  this  into 
satire  upon  those  that  are  past,  I  choose  to  give 
it  another  turn,  which  our  kings,  and  people  too, 
in  time  to  come,  may  make  good  use  of,  and  I 
hope  will  not  be  offended  at  supposing  that  they 
will  do  so. 

1.  To  kings  or  sovereigns  in  future  reigns ;  for  I 

am  not  in  this  intending  the  present  reign : 
It  may  without  offence  be  said,  that  they 
have  a  glorious  advantage  put  into  their 
hands,  to  honour  their  Maker,  and  advantage 
their  people,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  their 
own  memory,  by  prompting  virtue  and  dis- 
couraging vice  by  their  happy  examples ;  by 
removing  the  vicious  habits  of  conversation 
from  the  court-modes,  and  making  vice  un- 
fashionable as  it  is  unseemly.  Why  may  not 
the  royal  example  go  as  far  to  reform  a  nation 
as  it  has  formerly  done  to  debauch  and  ruin 
it?  But  as  this  respects  the  heads*  of  the 
people,  I  desire  to  speak  it  with  the  defer- 
ence of  a  subject,  and  close  this  discourse 
with  only  saying,  that  I  pray  and  wish  it 
.    may  be  so* 

2.  To  the  people,  with  more  freedom,  I  apply  it 

thus :  Let  past  examples  be  what  tbc^  will, 
the  present  reign  encourages  no  crime ;  why 
then  should  our  modem  conversation  receive 
this  tamt?  Why  should  we  be  volonteen  in 
the  devirs  service  while  the  power  we  are 
under  gives  us  neither  precept  nor  example  ? 
If  we  are  guilty,  it  is  bv  mere  choice ;  the 
crime  is  all  our  own,  and  we  are  patterns  to 
ourselves. 

2*    Or    KXFORMING    TUB   EXBOIS  OF    CONVU- 
SATIOV. 

But  I  leave  this  part  as  lets  gratefU,  and  per- 
haps not  more  significant  than  wliat  I  have  yet 


•  This  was  all  written  in  Khig  William't  rdgn*  aad 
refen  to  that  time. 
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to  say  upon  this  subject ;  it  is  not  so  absolutely 
material  to  inquire  how  his  eonyersation  came 
first  to  be  corrupted,  as  how  It  shall  be  refortned 
or  reooyered.  The  question  before  us  is,  by 
what  method  to  retrieye  this  miserable  defection, 
and  to  bring  back  the  nation  to  tome  tolerable 
degree  of  good  manners,  that  morality  at  least 
may  regain  Rs  authority,  and  ybtue  and  sobriety 
be  yalned  again  as  it  onght  to  be.  This,  1  say, 
b  a  difficult  thmg  to  direct. 

— ^— —  FadUt  deteensiis  aTeml: 

Hos  opus  Uo  WMr  Mt  Yftp  MtuM.  \l 

BagUshedtbus: 

It  is  asiy  Into  hell  to  fiOl, 

But  to  get  baek  from  tfaenee  k  all. 

The  method  might  be  easier  prescribed  than 
practised,  though  it  cannot  be  perfectly  pre- 
scribed neither.  Something  may,  however,  be 
said  by  way  of  observation ;  perhaps  other  well* 
wishers  may  hereafter  throw  their  mites  into  this 
treasury,  and  some  zealous  reformers  may  at  last 
make  tlie  attempt  upon  these  foundations. 

1.  A  strict  esecuUoo  of  the  laws  against  yice. 
We  have  already  and  are  every  day  making  very 
good  laws  to  reform  the  people ;  but  the  benefit 
of  laws  consists  in  .the  CMcuUve  power,  which  if 
not  vigorously  put  forth,  laws  become  useless, 
and  it  were  better  they  were  not  made  at  all.  I 
was  once  going  to  have  added  here  a  treatise, 
intituled,  '  An  Essay  upon  the  insignificancy  of 
Laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England ;  but 
upon  second  thoughts,  resolving  to  mingle  no 
satire  with  my  serious  observations,  I  omitted 
this  also.  The  deficiency  of  our  laws  is  chiefly 
in  the  want  of  laws  to  reibrm  the  law-makers, 
that  the  wheel  of  executive  justice  might  be  kept 
going.     Of  what  use  else  can  laws  be  ? 

2.  An  exemplary  behaviour  in  our  gentry,  after 
whose  copy  the  poor  people  generally  write ;  not 
but  that  I  acknowledge  it  wUl  be  harder  to  re- 
fbrm  a  nation  than  it  would  be  to  debauch  It, 
though  virtue  should  obtain  upon  custom,  and 
become  the  &shion,  because  inclination  does  not 
stand  neuter;  but  It  would  be  a  great  step  to  this 
refbrmation  if  we  eould  all  join  to  discourage 
immorality  by  example.  That  if  a  man  will  be 
drunk  or  lewd,  he  shall,  as  a  thief  robs  a  house, 
do  it  in  the  dark,  and  be  ashamed  of  it.  If  these 
two  heads  were  brought  to  pass,  I  question  not 
but  reformatlott  wouM  come  to  such  an  height, 
that  if  a  poor  man  happened  to  be  drunk  he 
iheald  come  and  desfav  the  constable  to  set  him 
in  the  stoeks  for  fear  of  a  worse  punishment; 
and  if  a  rich  man  swore  an  oath  in  his  passion, 
he  should  send  his  footman  to  tlie  next  justice  of 
the  peace  with  his  fine,  and  get  a  discharge  for 
fear  of  being  informed  against  and  exposed. 

,  In  order  to  the  furthering  this  great  work  it 
would  be  very  necessary,  if  possible,  to  draw  the 
pictun  of  our  modem  vices,  to  let  mankind  see 
by  a  true  light  what  they  are  doing,  and  how 
ugly  a  phiz  tJbe  mistress  they  court  really  appears 
with  when  Inclination,  which  paints  her  in  dif- 
ferent colours,  is  taken  oiT. 

fe  will  be  Impossible  to  bring  vice  out  of  fhshion 
if  wo  cannot  bring  men  to  an  understanding  of 
what  it  really  is ;  but  could  we  prevail  upon  a 
man  to  examine  his  rice,  to  dissect  its  parts,  and 
view  the  anatomy  of  it ;  to  see  how  disagreeable 


It  Is  to  him  as  a  man,  as  a  gentleman,  or  as  a 
Christian;  how  despicable  and  contemptible  in 
Its  highest  fruition  ;  how  destructive  to  his  semes, 
estate,  and  reputation ;  how  dishonourable,  ssd 
how  beastly,  in  its  public  appearances,  such  a 
man  wouk)  certainly  be  out  of  love  with  it,  and 
be  but  mankind  once  ont  of  love  with  vice,  the 
rdbrmation  is  half  brought  to  pass. 

I  shall  not  pretend  u»  invade  the  prorinee  of 
the  learned,  nor  oflTer  one  argument  ffom  Scrip- 
ture or  Providence;  for  I  am  supposed  to  be 
talking  to  men  that  doubt  or  deny  them  both. 
Divinity  is  not  my  talent,  nor  ever  like  to  be  my 
profession,  the  charge  of  priestcraft  and  school- 
men would  not  lie  against  me ;  besides,  it  is  not 
the  way  of  talking  that  the  world  relishes  at  this 
time;  in  a  word,  talking  Scripture  is  out  of 
fashion.  But  I  must  crave  leave  to  tell  my 
reader  that  if  there  were  no  God  or  Providence, 
devil  or  future  state,  yet  they  ought  not  to  be 
drunken  and  lewd,  passionate,  revengeful,  or  im- 
moral ;  it  is  so  unnatural,  so  unruly,  so  UDgcntcc), 
so  foolish  and  foppish,  that  no  wise  man,  as  a 
man,  can  justify  it  so  much  as  to  his  own  reason 
or  the  memory  of  his  ancestors.  I  suppose  my- 
self talking  to  men  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
God,  and  desire  he  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them ;  and  yet  even  to  such  a  vicious  coo- 
versation,  looked  on  without  the  gust  of  iocli- 
nation,  would  appear  too  brutish  to  be  meddled 
with,  If  we  will  but  choose  like  men,  not  to  say 
like  Christians.  Virtue  and  morality  is  more 
agreeable  to  human  nature,  more  manly  than 
vice  and  intemperance ;  it  is  more  suitable  to  all 
the  ends  of  life,  to  the  being  of  society,  to  the 
public  peace  of  families,  as  well  as  nations.  Man- 
kind would  rather  be  virtuous  than  ricions,  if 
they  were  to  choose  only  for  their  own  ease  and 
oonvenlence.  Vice  tends  to  oppression,  war,  and 
confhsion  ;  virtue  is  peaceable  and  honest ;  vice 
b  a  poison  to  society ;  no  man  is  safe  if  men  hare 
neither  sobriety  nor  honesty,  for  the  innocent  <vill 
be  robbed  by  the  thief,  ravished  by  the  lewd,  and 
murdered  by  the  drunkard. 

It  might  not  be  a  needless  digresshm  if  I 
should  examine  here  whether  whoring  and  dmn- 
kenncss  be  not  the  two  mother  sins  of  the  time^ 
the  spring  and  original  of  all  our  Ihsfaionable 
vices.  I  dtstlnguiifh  this  because  other  sins,  as 
murders,  thefts,  rapes,  and  the  like,  are  now 
come  so  much  in  vogue,  we  are  content  the  laws 
should  be  executed  for  them,  but  should  think  it 
very  hard  a  man  should  be  hanged  for  whoring, 
or  transported  for  being  drunk. 

I  would  not  have  any  of  our  gentlemen  think 
that  my  laying  the  charge  of  our  debauchery  on 
the  examples  of  the  gods,  hu  taken  off  anything 
of  the  blame  from  those  who  have  industriously 
propagated  the  spreading  eril  among  their  tenants 
and  neighbours,  by  their  own  vicious  example ; 
and  I  could  turn  the  whole  observation  into  a 
satire  on  the  manners  of  our  gentlemen,  and 
describe  with  what  easiness  our  magistrates  let 
fall  the  reins  of  their  authority,  and  connive  at 
the  practice  of  all  manner  of  Intemperance  and 
excess  among  the  people ;  with  what  eagerness 
the  poor  countrymen  are  called  in  to  be  made 
drunk  upon  every  occasion ;  with  what  contempt 
any  person  is  looked  upoh  either  In  town  or 
country,  that  either  will  not  be  drunk,  >r  cannot 
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bear  an  excessive  quantity  of  wine.  How  our 
common  mirth  is  filled  with  songs  and  poems, 
recommending  drunkenness  and  lewdness ;  and 
rampant  vice  rides  riot  through  the  nation.  But, 
as  above,  I  avoid  satire,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
treat  this  foul  subject  in  as  civil  terms  as  the 
case  will  bear,  and  only  examine  general  con- 
venation  in  particular  heads,  with  some  vulgar 
errors  of  behaviour  which  are  crept  in,  and  which 
authorized  by  custom. 


a  Of  Athxistical  and  Profane  Discovrsb. 

Goo  Almighty  himself  is  the  least  beholding  to 
this  age  of  any  that  ever  was  from  the  beginning 
of  time;  for  that  being  arrived  to  a  degree  of 
knowledge  superior  to  all  that  went  before  us, 
or  at  least  fancying  it  to  be  so,  whereby  the 
greater  glory  might  accrue  to  himself,  the  author 
of  ail  wisdom,  that  every  gift,  the  brightest  of  all 
the  heavenly  blessings,  is  made  use  of  to  put  the 
greatest  contempt  upon  his  Majesty  that  man- 
kind is  capable  of— to  deny  his  essence ;  such  an 
affront  that  the  devils  themselves  never  had  the 
impudence  to  suggest  to  the  world  till  they  found 
man  arrived  to  a  degree  of  hardness  fit  for  some- 
thing never  done  before.  All  the  heathen  nations 
in  the  world  came  short  of  this ;  the  most  refined 
philosophers  owned  a  first  cause  of  all  things,  and 
that  something  was  superior,  whose  influence 
governed,  end  whose  being  was  sacred  and  to  be 
adored.  The  devil  himself,  who  is  allowed  to 
be  fun  of  enmity  against  the  Supreme  Being,  has 
often  set  up  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  God, 
but  never  prompted  the  most  barbarous  nations 
to  deny  the  being  of  a  God;  and  it  is  thought 
that  even  the  devil  himself  believed  the  notion 
was  too  absurd  to  be  imposed  upon  the  worid. 
But  our  age  is  even  with  him  for  his  folly,  for 
since  they  cannot  get  him  to  join  in  the  denial 
of  a  God  they  will  deny  his  devilship  too^  and 
have  neither  one  nor  other. 

It  is  worth  observation,  after  the  most  con- 
vincing  arguments  that  nature  and  reason  can 
produce  for  the  existence  of  a  deity,  what  weak, 
foolish,  ridiculous  shifts  the  most  refined  of  our 
atheistical  disputants  fly  to  in  defence  of  their 
notion,  with  what  senseless  pains  they  labour  to 
reason  themselves  into  an  opinion  which  their 
own  constitution,  nature,  and  way  of  living  give 
the  lie  to  every  moment ;  with  how  little  con- 
sistency they  solve  all  the  other  phenomena  of 
nature  and  creation;  that  when  in  all  other 
points  they  are  capable  of  arguing  strenuously, 
and.  are  not  to  be  satisfied  but  with  strength  of 
reason  and  sound  argument,  here  they  admit 
sophisms,  delusive  suppositions,  and  miserable 
shams  and  pretences  to  prevail  upon  their  own 
judgments.  This  is  touched  at  in  the  following 
lines  upon  the  system  of  Prometheus,  which  I 
could  not  omit  upon  this  occasion,  relating  to  the 
heathens*  ignorance  in  the  great  doctrine  of  first 
causes. 

••  Th«  great  Promethean  artbt,  poets  say, 
FizstiMdethemodelofamauinclay, 
Contriv'd  the  Ibrm  of  parti,  and  when  he  had  done, 
Stole  vital  heat  from  the  prolific  sun « 
But  not  a  poet  tells  tw  to  this  day 
Who  made  Prometheus  fir«t,  and  who  the  clay, 
Who  gave  the  great  proliflc  to  the  tun. 
And  where  the  first  productiTe  work  begun. 


Also  Epicurus,  his  phOosophT  wOI  Mttiafy  Mmie 
people,  who  fancy  the  world  was  made  by  a 
strange  fortuitous  conjunction  of  atoms,  without 
any  pre-cxistent  influence,  or  without  any  imme- 
diate power,  which  Mr  Creech  very  well  trans- 
lates  thus : — 

"  But  some  have  dreamt  of  atoms  itrangely  hnrl'd 
Into  the  decent  order  of  the  world. 
And  so  by  chance  combin'd,  ftom  whence  began 
The  earth,  the  heaven,  the  sea,  and  beatt^  and  man." 

To  which  I  crave  leave  to  subjoin  one  comple- 
ment, by  way  of  confutation  of  this  folly  :— 

"  Forgetting  first  that  something  must  bestow 
Existence  on  those  atoms  that  did  so." 

The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  deity  are 
so  many,  so  nicely  handled,  and  so  unanswerable, 
that  it  is  needless  to  attempt  anything  that  way; 
no  man  in  his  wits  needs  any  further  demonstra- 
tion of  it  than  what  he  may  find  within  himself, 
nor  is  it  any  part  of  the  work  I  am  upon ;  I 
have  only  a  few  things  to  ask  of  our  modern 
atheists. 

1.  Whether  their  more  serious  thoughts  do 
not  reflect  upon  them  in  the  very  act,  and  give 
the  lie  to  their  arguments.  My  Lord  Rochester, 
who  was  arrived  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  in  this 
infernal  learning,  acknowledged  it  on  his  death- 
bed ;  the  sense  nature  has  upon  her  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  great  truth,  will  give  some  con- 
vulsions at  so  horrid  an  act. 

"  Nature  pays  homage  with  a  trembling  bow, 
And  conscious  men  but  faintly  disallow ; 
The  secret  trepidation  racks  the  soul, 
And  while  he  says,  no  God,  replies  '  Thou  fool.' " 

2.  I  would  ask  the  most  confident  atheist,  what 
assurance  he  has  of  the  negative,  and  what  a 
risk  he  runs  if  he  should  be  mistaken  ?  This  we 
are  sure  of,  if  we  want  demonstration  to  prove 
the  being  of  a  God,  they  are  much  more  at  a 
loss  for  a  demonstration  to  prove  the  negative. 
Now  no  man  can  answer  it  to  his  prudence,  to 
take  the  risk  they  ran,  upon  an  uncertain  sup- 
positious notion ;  for  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  first  cause,  which  we  call  God,  they  have  very 
little  reason  to  expect  much  from  him,  who  have 
made  it  their  busmess  to  afiVont  him  by  denying 
his  existence.  Nor  have  they  acted  in  their  de- 
nial like  wise  men,  for  they  have  not  used  so 
much  as  the  caution  of  good  manners,  but  as  if 
they  were  as  sura  of  his  nonentity  as  of  the 
strongest  demonstration ;  they  have  been  witty 
upon  the  thing,  and  made  a  jest  of  the  suppo- 
sition, turned  all  matters  of  faith  into  ridicule, 
burlesqued  upon  religion  itself,  and  made  ballads 
and  songs  on  the  Bible.  Thus  Rochester  has  left 
us  a  long  lewd  song,  beginning  thus : 

*'  Religion's  a  polide  cheat, 
Made  up  of  many  a  fabia  i 
Ne'er  trouole  the  wise  or  the  great. 
But  only  amuses  the  rabble.** 

Now,  I  am  not  in  this  discourse  entering  into 
any  of  the  arguments  in  these  grand  questions 
on  one  side  or  other ;  that  would  be  to  make  this 
work  a  collection  of  polemics ;  nor  am  I  casuist 
enough  for  such  a  work ;  but  I  am  observing  or 
remarking  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  treating 
these  subjects  with  levity  and  ignorance  in  the 
common  road  of  conversation. 

Methinks  these  gentlemen  act  with  more  cou- 
rage than  discretion ;  4br  if  it  should  happen  at 
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last  that  there  should  be  a  God,  and  that  he 
baa  the  power  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
bis  hand,  as  he  must  have  or  cease  to  be  al- 
lajghty,  they  are  but  in  an  ill  case. 

"  If  it  ihould  M  flJl  out,  as  who  can  tell, 
But  there  lamj  be  a  God,  a  heaTen,  a  hell. 
Mankind  had  best  consider  well  for  fear, 
Tihould  be  too  late  when  their  mistakes  appear." 

Nor  do  they,  in  my  opinion,  discover  any  great  wit 
in  it :  there  Is,  if  I  might  pass  for  a  judge,  aome- 
thhig  flat,  something  that  shoclis  the  fancy,  in  all 
the  satire  upon  religion  that  ever  I  saw;  as  if 
the  muse  were  not  so  much  an  atheist  as  the 
poet,  but  baulks  the  hint,  and  could  not  favour 
a  blasphemous  flight  with  so  much  freedom  and 
spirit  that  at  other  times  it  has  shown ;  which  is 
a  notice  that  there  is  a  tacit  sense  of  the  Deity, 
Hiough  they  pretend  to  deny  it,  lodged  in  the 
understanding ;  that  it  is  not  stifled  without  some 
diflicnity,  and  struggles  hard  with  the  fisncy, 
when  the  party  strives  to  be  more  than  ordinary 
insolent  with  his  Maker. 

In  the  next  place,  as  'tis  one  of  the  worst  im- 
moralities of  conversation  when  it  is  proline,  so 
blasphemy  is  the  extreme  of  profaneness ;  you 
cannot  come  into  company  with  an  atheist  but 
yon  have  it  in  his  common  discourse;  he  is 
alwavs  putting  some  banter  or  foolish  pun  upon 
religion,  alA-ontiug  the  invisible  Power,  or  ridi- 
culing his  Maker ;  all  his  wit  runs  out  into  it,  as 
all  diseases  run  into  the  plague  in  a  time  of 
infection,  and  you  must  have  patience  to  hear  it 
or  quarrel  with  him. 

Below  these  we  have  a  sort  of  people  who  wfll 
acknowledge  a  God,  but  he  must  be  such  a  one 
as  they  please  to  make  him ;  a  fine,  well-bred* 
good-natured,  gentleman-like  deity,  that  cannot 
have  the  heart  to  damn  any  of  his  creatures  to 
an  eternal  punishment,  nor  could  not  be  so  weak 
as  to  let  the  Jews  crucify  his  own  son.  These  men 
expose  religion,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  repent- 
ance, and  faith  in  Christ,  with  all  the  means  of 
a  Christian  salvation,  as  matter  of  banter  and 
ridicule.  The  Bible,  they  say,  is  a  good  history 
in  most  parts,  but  the  story  of  our  Saviour  they 
look  upon  as  a  mere  novel,  and  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a  legend  of  priest- 
craft. 

Ftirther,  besides  these,  we  have  Arians  and 
Socinians,  the  disciples  of  an  ancient  heretic  who 
went  out  of  the  church  always  at  the  singing  the 
Oknia  Patri,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  noise, 
and  would  sit  down  at  the  doxology  of  the 
nrayerSf  to  note  his  disowning  the  godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

These  are  iniquities,  as  Job  said,  should  be 
punished  by  the  judges  (chap,  xxli,  ver.  20),  and 
these  are  the  things  which  have  given  such  a 
stroke  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation's  morals ;  for  no 
method  can  be  so  direct  to  prepare  people  for  all 
sorts  of  wickedness  as  to  persuade  them  out  of  a 
belief  of  any  Supreme  Power  to  restrain  them ; 
make  a  man  once  cease  to  believe  a  God,  and  he 
has  nothing  left  to  limit  his  appetite  but  mere 
philosophy ;  if  there  is  no  supreme  judicature, 
be  must  be  liis  own  judge  and  bis  own  law,  and 
will  be  so.;  the  notion  of  hell,  devil,  and  infernal 
spirits  are  empty  things,  and  have  nothing  of 
terror  in  them.  If  the  belief  of  a  Power  superior 
to  them  be  obliterafted. 


But  to  bring  this  particular  case  nearer  to  the 
point  of  conversation,  the  errors  of  which  lie 
before  me :  though  we  live  in  an  age  where  these 
horrid  degrees  of  impiety  are  too  much  practised, 
yet  we  live  in  a  place  where  religion  is  professed, 
the  name  of  God  owned  and  worshipped,  religioa 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  established; 
and,  as  it  is  so,  it  ought  as  much  to  be  preserved 
by  the  civil  power  from  the  horrid  invasion  of 
atheists,  deists,  and  heretics,  as  the  public  peaee 
ought  to  be  defended  against  freebooters,  thieves, 
and  invaders. 

It  is  very  improbable  any  reformation  of  man- 
ners should  be  brought  to  pass,  if  the  debauching 
the  religious  principles  of  the  nation  goes  on 
with  an  unrestrained  liberty.  How  inoODgruoui 
is  it  to  the  decoration  of  government,  that  a  man 
shall  be  punished  for  drunkenness  and  set  ia  the 
stocks  for  swearing,  but  shall  have  liberty  to 
deny  the  God  of  heaven  and  dispute  against  the 
very  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
shall  banter  the  Scripture  and  make  baOads  of 
the  Pentateuch,  turn  all  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion—the salvation  of  the  soul,  the  death  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  revelation  of  the  gospel—iDto 
ridicule.  And  shall  we  pretend  to  refonnatioo 
of  manners  and  suppressing  immoralities,  while 
such  as  this  is  the  general  mixture  of  oonvena- 
tion?  If  a  man  talk  against  the  government,  or 
speak  scurrilously  of  the  king,  he  is  had  to  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  from  thence  to  the  pillory  or 
whipping.post,  and  it  is  fit  it  shouki  be  so;  bnt 
he  may  speak  treason  against  the  Msjesty  of 
heaven,  deny  the  godhead  of  his  Redeemer,  and 
make  a  jest  of  the  Holy  Ghost-.-and  thus  sffiront 
the  Power  we  all  adore — and  yet  pass  with  im- 
punity ;  perhaps  some  In  the  company  may  have 
courage  enough  to  blame  him,  and  vindicate  their 
religion  with  a  **  why  do  you  talk  so?'  Bat  where 
is  the  man  or  the  magistrate  that  ever  vindicstcd 
the  honour  of  his  Maker  with  a  resentment  be- 
coming the  crime?  If  a  man  give  tlie  lie  to  a 
gentleman  in  company  he  takes  it  as  an  sfiront, 
ies  into  a  passion,  quarreU,  fights,  and  peihapi 
murders  him— nay,  some  have  done  it  for  sn 
absent  friend  whom  they  have  heard  abused; 
but  where  is  the  gentleman  that  ever  tbonpht 
himself  so  much  concerned  in  the  quarrel  of  hb 
Maker  but  that  he  could  hear  him  affronted,  his 
being  denied,  the  lie  given  to  his  divine  aotho- 
rity,  nay,  to  his  divine  being,  and  all  his  com- 
mands ridiculed  and  exposed,  without  any  notion 
of  spirit  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  pofty,  sod 
without  drawing  his  sword  in  the  quarrel,  or  let- 
Ung  him  know  he  does  not  like  it? 

Methinks  I  need  not  make  an  apology  for 
this,  as  if  I  meant  that  quarrelling  and  figbtiog 
were  a  proper  practice  in  the  case ;  the  law  does 
not  admit  it  in  any  case,  nor  is  it  reasonable  it 
should ;  and  God  Almighty  is  &r  fhim  desiring 
us  to  run  any  risk  in  his  service.  But  I  choose 
to  bring  the  cases  into  a  parallel,  to  signify  that 
I  think  it  is  a  vulgar  error  in  our  behaviour  not 
to  show  our  resentment  when  we  hear  the  ho- 


nour and  essence  of  God  slighted  and  denied,  hb 
\j  abused,  and  religion  bantered  and  ridi- 
culed In  oommon  dlsoourses. 


gestv  abused,  and  religion  . 

led  In  oommon  dlsoourses.  I  think  It  would 
be  very  reasonable  to  a  tell  a  gentleman  bewsnis 
manners  when  be  talks  reproaehfhily  of  Us  Ms^ 
ker»  and  to  use  him  scurvily  if  be  leisnCcd  it 
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h  would  very  well  become  a  man  of  quality  to 
cane  a  lewd  lbp»  or  kick  bim  down  stairs,  when 
his  insolence  took  a  loose  at  religion  in  his  com- 
panv,  else  men  may  be  bullied  out  of  their  Cbris- 
tlaoity  and  lampooned  into  profoneness,  for  fear 
of  being  counted  fools. 

Besides,  it  is  in  this  as  in  all  other  like  cases ; 
he  that  will  talk  atbeistically  in  my  company, 
either  believes  me  to  be  an  atheist  like  himself, 
or  ventures  to  impose  upon  me ;  and  by  imposing 
upon  me.  either  accounts  me  a  fool  that  cannot 
tell  when  I  am  put  upon,  or  a  coward  that  dare 
not  reeent  it. 

Upon  which  account,  even  in  good  manners, 
it  ought  to  be  avoided ;  for  it  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  any  part  of  conversation  where  the 
company  are  not  all  alike,  without  the  greatest 
affront  upon  the  rest  that  can  be  offered  them. 

4.  Or  LiwD  AND  Immodest  Disooubsi. 
Talking  bawdy,  that  sodomy  of  the  tongue,  has 
the  most  of  fll  manners  and  the  least  of  a  gentle- 
man in  it  of  any  part  of  common  disoonrse.  Sh- 
Geone  Mackenae  has  very  handsomely  exposed 
il  in  Its  proper  colours ;  but  it  may  not  be  an 
intrenehment  at  all  upon  his  province  to 
something  to  H  in  these  observations. 

This  part  is  the  peculiar  practice  of  such  per- 
sons as  are  hardened  to  a  degree  beyond  other 
men  proficients  in  debauchery,  whose  lives  are 
so  continually  devoted  to  lewdness,  that  their 
months  cannot  contain  it ;  who  can  govern  their 
tongues  no  better  than  their  tails,  and  are  willing 
to  be  thought  what  really  tbey  are.  In  these  it 
is  neither  so  strange  nor  so  much  a  crime  as  in 
others;  these  are  persons  not  to  be  reclaimed. 
This  part  of  my  observation  is  not  designed  for 
their  use ;  they  are  not  to  be  talked  out  of  their 
vice;  they  must  go  on  and  run  their  length. 
Nothing  but  a  gaol  or  an  hospital  ever  brings 
them  to  a  reformation ;  they  repent  sometimes 
in  that  emblem  of  hell,  a  fluxing  house,  and,  un- 
der the  suigeon*s  hands,  wish  a  little  they  had 
been  wiser ;  but  they  follow  one  sin  with  another 
till  their  caroase  sUnks  as  bad  as  their  discourse, 
and  the  body  becomes  too  nasty  for  the  soul  to 
stay  any  longer  in  it.  FVom  these  no  discourse 
is  to  be  expected  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
tenor  of  their  lives ;  for  tbem  to  talk  otherwise 
would  be  strained  and  eccentric,  and  become 
them  as  little  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  them ; 
but  for  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  seeming  modesty 
and  a  nian  of  behaviouri  not  arrived  to  that  class 
in  the  devfl*s  school,  for  such  a  one  to  mix  his 
discoQTse  with  lewd  and  filthy  expressions,  has 
sometbfaig  in  it  of  a  figure  which  intends  more 
than  is  expressed. 

Either  we  must  believe  such  a  one  to  be  very 
lewd  In  his  practice,  or  else,  that  not  behig  able 
vet  to  arrive  to  such  a  degree  of  wickedness  as 
he  desires,  he  would  supply  that  defect  with  a 
cheatt  and  persuade  ?ou  to  believe  he  is  really 
worse  than  be  is. 

Which  of  these  two  characters  I  would  choose 
to  wear  I  cannot  tell,  for  he  that  desires  to  be 
worse  than  he  thinks  he  is  is  certainly  as  bad  as 
he  desires  to  be ;  and  he  that  is  so  bad  as  to  let 
fly  the  excrescences  of  it  at  his  month,  is  as 
wicked  as  the  devil  can  in  reason  desire  of  him. 

But  I  deeecnd  from  the  wiokednen  to  the  in- 


decency of  the  matter;  Us  being  a  sin  against 
God  is  not  so  much  the  present  argument  as  Its 
being  unmannerly— a  shi  against  breedhig  and 
society,  a  breach  of  behaviour,  and  a  lancy.  inio- 
lent  alRront  to  all  the  company. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  modesty,  as  it  respects 
the  covering  our  bodies,  was  at  first  an  effect  of 
the  fall  of  our  parenU  into  crime,  and  is  therefore 
said  still  to  be  the  consequences  of  crimbal  na- 
ture, and  no  virtue  In  itself,  because  no  part  of 
the  bo(ik  had  been  nnfit  to  be  exposed  if  vice  had 
not  made  the  distinction  necessary. 

But  from  this  very  argument  lewd  discourse 
appears  to  be  a  sin  against  custom  and  decency ; 
for  why  roust  the  tongue  industriously  expose 
things  and  actions  at  which  nature  blushes,  and 
which  custom,  let  the  original  be  what  it  will, 
hasdedicated  to  privacy  and  retirement?  What 
if  it  be  true  that  shame  is  the  consequence  of 
sin,  and  that  modesty  is  not  an  original  virtue ; 
it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  tin  has  thereby 
brought  us  to  a  necessity  of  making  modesty  be 
a  virtue,  and  sin  would  have  a  double  influence 
upon  us  if,  after  it  had  made  us  ashamed,  it  should 
make  us  not  ashamed  again. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake  when  we  say 
sin  was  the  immediate  cause  of  shame ;  it  was 
sin  indeed  gave  a  nudity  to  our  natures  and  ac- 
tions; the  innocence,  which  served  as  a  glory 
and  covering,  being  gone,  then  shame  came  in 
as  the  effect  of  the  conscious  sinner ;  so  the  text 
says,  they  knew  that  they  were  naked.  Shame 
was  the  effect  of  nakedness,  as  nakedness  was  the 
effect  of  sm. 

From  hence,  then,  I  argue,  and  this  is  the  lea- 
son  of  my  naming  it,  that  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
nakedness  is  a  token  of  our  wisdom  and  a  monu- 
ment of  our  just  sense  of  the  first  sin  that  made 
it  so,  and  as  much  a  duty  now  as  any  other  port 
of  our  repentance. 

To  ^ve  the  tongue  then  a  liberty  in  that  which 
there  is  so  much  reason  to  blush  at,  argues  no 
sense  of  the  original  degeneracy.  Where  is  the 
man  that  partakes  not  of  Adam's  fall,  has  no 
vicious  contracted  habit  and  nature  conveyed 
to  him  from  his  grand^predeoessor?  Let  bim 
come  forth,  let  him  go  naked  and  live  by  him- 
self,  and  let  his  posterity  partake  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  his  tongue  cannot  offend,  nothing  can  be 
indecent  for  him  to  say,  nothing  uncomely  for 
hhntosee. 

But  if  these  gentlemen  think  it  proper  to  cover 
their  nakednesrwith  their  clothes,  methinks  they 
should  not  be  always  uncovering  it  again  with 
their  tongues;  if  there  are  some  needml  things 
which  nature  requires  to  be  done  in  secret,  and 
which  tbey  by  inclination  choose  to  act  in  pri- 
vate, what  reason  can  they  give  for  speaking  of 
them  in  public? 

There  Is  a  strange  faicongmity  in  the  behaviour 
of  these  people,  that  they  fill  their  mouths  with 
the  foul  repetition  of  aetfons  and  thhigs  which 
their  own  practising  in  private  condemns  them 
for,  nay,  which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  do  in 
public ;  such  men  ongfat  to  act  the  common  re- 
quirements of  nature  in  the  most  public  places 
of  the  streets,  bring  their  wives  or  whores  to  the 
exchange  and  to  the  market-places,  and  lie  with 
them  In  the  street,  or  else  hold  their  tongues,  and 
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let  their  mouthf  haye  no  mora  the  ttenoh  of  their  ^ 
vices  in  public  than  their  actions*  i 

And  why,  of  all  the  rest  of  the  parts  of  life,  | 
must  the  tongue  take  a  peculiar  licence  lo  revel 
thus  upon  nature,  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  re-  < 
proach  her  with  the  infirmities  she  labours  under? 
The  customs  we  are  obliged  to,  though  they  are . 
clogs  upon  nature  and  a  badge  of  original  defec- 
tion, yet  neither  is  there  anything  so  odious  or  | 
so  burdensome  that  these  gentlemen  should  'tri- 1 
umph  over  the  nurse  that  brought  them  up. 

Take  the  lewdest  and  most  vicious  wretch  that  I 
ever  gave  his  tongue  a  loose  in  this  hateful  prac- ; 
tiee,  and  turn  him  about  to  his  mother,  you  shall 
hardly  prevail  upon  him  to  talk  his  lewd  language  I 
to  her ;  there  is  something  nauseous  and  surfeit- , 
ing  in  that  thought.  This  talking  bawdy  is  like 
a  man  going  to  debauch  his  own  mother ;  for  it  is 
raking  into  the  arcana  and  exposing  the  naked- 
ness of  nature,  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 

If,  as  a  famous  man  of  wit  pretended,  lying 
with  a  woman  was  the  homeliest  thing  that  man 
can  do,  it  is  much  more  true  that  talkiog  of  it  is 
the  homeliest  thing  that  man  can  say. 

Nor  is  there  to  me  any  jest  in  these  things,  any 
appearance  of  mirth.  There  may  be  some  plea- 
sure in  wicked  actions,  as  the  world  rates  plea- 
sure, but  I  must  profess  it  is  dull,  and  for  want  of 
other  more  regular  tastes  that  there  should  be 
pleasure  in  the  discourse.  It  is  a  profoning  of 
nature,  and  bringing  forth  those  things  she  has 
hallowed  to  secresy  and  retirement  to  the  scan- 
dalous indecency  of  public  banter  and  jest. 

But  men,  who  have  always  something  to  say 
for  their  folly,  tell  us  it  is  custom  only  which  has 
made  any  of  these  things  uncommon,  and  there 
is  no  sin  in  speaking  that  which  there  was  no  sin 
in  doing. 

Let  us  grant  them  that  custom  only  has  done 
this ;  but  if  custom  has  made  these  things  un- 
common, and  concealed,  or,  at  least,  banished 
them  from  the  voice  of  conversation.  It  is  a  sin 
then  against  custom  to  expose  them  again.  Law- 
ful customs  become  allowed  virtues,  and  ought  to 
be  preserved.  Custom  is  a  good  reason  in  such 
concealments ;  if  custom  has  locked  them  up,  let 
them  remain  so,  at  least,  till  you  can  give  a  bet- 
ter  reason  for  calling  them  abroad  again  than 
custom  has  given  for  restraining  them.  Custom 
has  made  these  things  uncommon,  because  that 
sin  which  first  made  nature  naked  left  her  so 
captivated  by  some  of  her  parts  more  than 
others,  that  she  could  not  but  blush  at  those! 
where  sin  bad  taken  up  its  peculiar  residence. 
Now,  as  I  noted  before,  no  man  can  with  any 
tolerable  satisfiiction  expose  the  parts  till  he 
has  first  extracted  and  separated  the  sin  which, 
having  possessed  them,  covered  them  at  first  with 
shame.  He  that  can  do  this  may  go  naked  and , 
talk  anything.  | 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  no  man  can  justify  j 
talking  lewdly  but  he  that  at  the  same  timei 
throws  away  his  clothes,  for  to  cover  himself  with  i 
his  hands  and  uncover  himself  with  his  tongue  i 
are  contradictions  in  their  own  nature,  and  one 
condemns  the  other.  He  that  scorns  the  decency  | 
of  words  should  also  scorn  the  decency  of  clothes,  | 
let  his  body  be  as  bald  as  bis  discourse,  and  let  | 
him  scorn  the  shame  of  one  as  well  as  the  shame  | 
of  the  other  ' 


j  It  is  no  sin,  they  say,  to  talk  of  what  ft  Is  bo 
I  sin  to  do ;  and,  I  may  add,  it  Is  no  sin  at  aU  to 
;  show  what  it  is  no  sin  to  describe.  Why  is  the 
j  eye  to  be  less  offended  than  the  ear,  since  both 
I  are  but  the  common  organs  of  the  understand- 
ing? 

But  the  weather  and  inconveniences  of  the  cli- 
mate are  urged  for  clothing  our  bodies,  and  I  aige 
decency  and  good  manners  for  the  governmeotof 
our  tongues ;  and  let  any  one  contend  it  with  ne 
that  thinks  he  can  prove  that  the  obligation  of 
the  first  is  greater  than  the  obligation  of  the  last. 
Mudi  more  might  be  said  to  this,  but  I  make 
but  an  essay,  and  am  unwilling  to  run  out  ioto  a 
long  discourse. 

Of  Tal&ino  Falsblt. 
Bt  talking  falsely,  I  do  not  design  to  enter  npon 
a  long  dissertation  upon  the  sin  of  lying  in  gene- 
ral. I  suppose  all  men  that  read  me  will  acknow. 
ledge  lying  to  be  one  of  the  most  scandalous  sins 
between  man  and  man,  acrimeof  a  deep  die,  end 
of  an  extensive  nature,  leading  into  innumerable 
sins,  that  is,  as  lying  Is  practised  to  deeeive,  to 
injure,  betray,  rob,  destroy,  and  the  like,  tying 
in  this  sense  is  the  concealing  of  all  other  orimei, 
it  is  the  sheep's  clothing  hung  upon  the  wolf's 
back,  it  Is  the  Pharisee's  prayer,  the  whore's  blosh, 
the  hypocrite's  paint,  the  murderer's  smile,  the 
thief's  cloak;  it  is  Joab*s  embrace  and  Jodas's 
kiss ;  in  a  word,  it  is  mankind's  dariing  sin  sod 
the  devil's  distinguishing  character. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  I  am  upon,  this  is  not 
the  talking  falsely  I  am  upon,  but  a  strange 
liberty  which  (particularly  In  conversation)  peo- 
ple take  to  talk  ftilsely,  without  charging  them- 
selves with  any  offence  in  it  either  against  Ged 
or  man.  This  is  to  be  considered  in  two  or  three 
parts,  not  but  that  It  has  many  more. 

1.  The  liberty  of  telling  stories,  a  oommoo 
vice  in  discourse'.  The  main  end  of  this  extra- 
ordinary part  of  tittle-tattle  is  to  divert  the  oom- 
I  pany  and  make  them  laugh ;  but  we  ought  to 
'consider  whether  that  very  empty  satisfactioo, 
cither  to  ourselves  or  frienda.  Is  to  be  parcfaased 
at  so  gprcat  an  expense  as  that  of  conscience  and 
of  a  dishonour  done  to  truth. 

It  is  scarce  fit  to  say  how  far  some  people  go 
in  this  folly,  to  call  it  no  worse,  even  till  sosoe-  ' 
'  times  they  bring  the  general  credit  of  their  con- 
versation into  decay,  and  people  that  are  used  to  , 
them  learn  to  lay  no  stress  upon  anything  they  | 
say.  I 

For  onoe,  we  wil|  suppose  a  story  to  be  in  its  ^ 
substance  true,  yet  to  what  monstrous  a  bulk 
doth  it  grow  by  that  frequent  addition  put  to  it 
in  the  relation,  till  not  only  it  comes  to  be  im- 
probable, but  even  Impossible  to  be  true ;  and  the 
ignorant  relator  is  so  tickled  with  having  made  a 
good  story  of  it,  whatever  it  was  when  be  foond 
it,  that  he  is  blind  to  the  absurdities  and  inoon- 
sistencies  of  fact  in  relation,  and  tells  it  with  a 
full  face  even  to  those  that  are  able  to  oonfiite  it 
j  by  proving  it  to  be  impossible.  | 

I  once  heard  a  man  who  would  have  taken  it 
very  ill  to  be  thought  a  liar  tell  a  story,  the  lacts 
of  which  were  impossible  to  be  true,  and  yet  as- 
I  scrt  it  with  so  much  assurance,  and  declare  so 
!  positively  that  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  Of  it 
I  himself,  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but,  in  re- 
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spect  to  the  maD,  let  him  alone  and  say  nothing. 
A  gentleman  who  sat  by,  and  whose  good  breed- 
ing restrained  bis  passion,  turned  to  him  and 
Siud,  **  Did  TOO  see  this  thing  done,  ilr  ?" — **  Tes, 
T<fid,  sfaTj^'says  the  relator." — ^•^  Well,  sir,"  re- 
plies the  gentfeikian,  *'  since  yon  affirm  that  yon 
did  see  H,  I  am  bound  in  regard  to  you  to  belieye 
& ;  but,  upon  my  word,  !t  is  such  a  thhig,  that  if 
I  had  seen  it  myself  I  would  not  have  believed 
it.**  This  broke  the  silence,  set  all  the  company 
a*laQghing,  and  exposed  the  falsehood  more  than 
downright  telling  htm  it  was  a  lie,  which  might, 
besides,  have  made  a  broil  about  it. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  we  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  tell  a  story  as  it  is,  but  we  must  take  from 
it  on  one  side  or  add  to  it  on  another,  till  the 
fact  is  lost  among  the  Addenda,  and  till  in  time 
ev«n  the  man  himself,  remembering  it  only  as  be 
told  it  last,  really  forgets  how  it  was  originally. 
This  being  so  generally  practised  now,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  have  two  men  tell  the 
same  story  quite  difieriDg  one  from  another,  yet 
both  of  them  eye-witnesses  to  the  fact  related. 
These  are  that  sort  of  people  who  having  once 
told  a  story  falsely  tell  it  so  often  in  the  same  or 
like  manner,  till  they  really  believe  it  to  be  true. 

This  supplying  a  story  by  invention  is  cer* 
tainly  a  most  scandalous  crime,  and  yet  very 
little  regarded  in  that  part :  it  is  a  sort  of  lying 
that  makes  a  great  hole  in  the  heart,  at  which 
by  degrees  a  habit  of  lying  enters  in.  Such  a 
nan  comes  quickly  up  to  a  total  disregarding 
the  truth  of  what  he  says,  looking  upon  it  as  a 
trifle,  a  thing  of  no  import,  whether  any  story  he 
tells  be  true  or  no,  so  it  but  commands  the  com- 
pany, as  they  call  it*  that  is  to  say,  procures  a 
laugh  or  a  kind  of  amacement,  things  equally 
agreeable  to  these  story-tellers,  for  the  business 
is  to  aflect  the  company;  either  startle  them 
with  something  wonderful  never  heard  of  before, 
or  make  them  laugh  immoderately,  as  at  some- 
thing prodigiously  taking,  witty,  and  diverting. 

It  is  hard  to  place  this  practice  in  a  station 
equal  to  its  folly;  it  is  a  meanness  below  the 
dignity  of  common  sense.  They  that  lie  to  gain, 
to  deoeive,  to  delude,  to  betray,  as  above,  have 
some  end  in  their  wickedness ;  and  though  they 
cannot  give  the  design  for  an  excuse  of  their 
crime*  yet  it  may  be  given  as  the  reason  and 
foundation  of  it ;  but  to  lie  for  sport,  for  fun,  as 
the  boys  express  it,  is  to  play  at  shuttle-cook  with 
your  soul,  and  load  your  conscience  for  the  mere 
sake  of  being  a  fool,  and  the  making  a  mere  buf. 
foonery  of  a  story,  the  pleasure  of  what  is  below 
*      t  itself. 


And  vet,  how  common  is  this  folly?  How  b 
it  the  character  of  some  men's  conversation  that 
they  are  made  up  of  story  ?  And  how  mean  a 
figure  is  It  they  bear  in  company  ?  Such  men 
always  betray  their  emptiness  by  this,  and  hav- 
ing only  a  certain  number  of  tales  in  their  bud- 
get, like  a  pedlar  with  his  pack,  they  can  only  at 
every  house  show  the  same  ware  over  again,  tell 
the  same  story  over  and  over,  till  the  jest  is  quite 
worn  out ;  and  to  convince  us  that  much  of  it, 
if  not  all,  is  bom  of  invention,  they  seldom  tell  it 
the  same  way  twice,  but  vary  it  even  in  the  most 
material  foots;  so  that  though  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  It  was  the  same  story,  it  ought 


never  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  told  by  the 
same  man. 

With  what  temper  should  I  speak  of  these 
people  ?  What  words  can  express  the  meanness 
and  baseness  of  the  mind  that  can  do  thus,  that 
sin  without  design,  and  not  only  have  no  end  in 
the  view,  but  even  no  reflection  in  the  act? 
The  folly  is  grown  up  to  a  habit,  and  they  not 
only  mean  no  ill,  but  indeed  mean  nothing  at  all 
in  ft. 

It  is  a  strange  length  that  some  people  run  in 
this  nudness  of  life ;  and  it  is  so  odd,  so  unac^ 
countable,  that  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  man,  though  not  difficult  to  describe  the  fact. 
What  idea  can  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  does  ill  without  meanins  ill  ?  That  wrongs 
himself,  affironts  truth,  and  imposes  upon  his 
friends,  and  yet  means  no  harm ;  or,  to  use  his 
own  words,  means  nothing?  That  if  he  thinks 
anything,  it  is  to  make  the  company  pleasant ; 
and  what  is  this  but  making  the  circle  a  stage, 
and  himself  the  Merry  Andrew  ? 

The  best  step  such  men  can  take  is  to  lie  on ; 
and  this  shows  the  singularity  of  the  crime.  It 
is  a  strange  expression,  but  1  shall  ms^e  it  out. 
Their  way  is,  I  say,  to  lie  on,  till  their  character 
is  completely  known,  and  then  they  can  lie  no 
longer ;  for  he  whom  nobody  believes  can  deceive 
nobody,  and  then  the  essence  of  lying  is  removed ; 
for  the  description  of  a  lie  is,  that  it  is  spoken  to 
deceive,  or  it  Is  a  design  to  deceive.  Now,  he 
that  nobody  believes  can  never  lie  any  more, 
because  nobody  can  be  deceived  by  him.  Such 
a  man's  character  is  a  bill  upon  his  forehead,  by 
which  everybody  knows,  *'  Here  dwells  a  lying 
tongue.**  When  everybody  knows  what  is  to  be 
had  of  him  they  know  what  to  expect,  and  so 
nobody  is  deceived ;  if  they  believe  him  after-, 
wards  it  is  their  foult  as  much  as  his. 

There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  those  people 
who  make  it  their  business  to  go  about  tellmg 
stories ;  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  them. 
Some  tell  formal  stories  forged  in  their  own  brain 
without  any  retrospect  either  on  persons  or 
things,  I  mean  as  to  any  particular  person  or 
passage  known  or  in  being,  and  only  with  the 
ordinary  introduction  of  *'  There  was  a  man,"  or 
'*  There  was  a  woman,**  and  the  like. 

Others  again,  out  of  the  same  forge  of  inven- 
tion, hammer  out  the  very  person,  man  or  wo- 
man, and  begin,  "  I  knew  the  man,**  or,  '*  I  knew 
the  woman,"  and  these  ordinarily  vouch  tbefar 
story  with  more  assurance  than  others,  and  vouch 
also  that  they  knew  the  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it. 

The  selling  or  writing  a  parable,  or  an  allusive 
allegoric  history,  is  quite  a  different  case,  and  Is 
always  distinguished  from  this  other  jesting  with 
truth,  that  it  is  designed  and  effi^ctually  turned 
for  instructive  and  upright  ends,  and  has  its 
moral  justly  applied.  Such  are  the  historical 
parables  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  such  *  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  such,  in  a  word,  the  adven* 
tures  of  your  fugitive  friend,  *  Robinson  Crusoe.* 

Others  make  no  scruple  to  relate  real  stories 
with  innumerable  omissions  and  additions;  I 
mean,  stories  which  have  a  real  existence  In  fact, 
but  which,  by  the  barbarous  way  of  relating,  be- 
come as  romantic  and  false  as  if  they  had  no 
real  original.     These  tales,  like  the  old  '  Gallev 
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of  Venice/  which  had  been  so  often  new  vamped, 
doubled,  and  redoubled,  that  there  was  not  one 
piece  of  the  first  timber  In  her,  have  been  told 
wrong  so  often,  and  so  many  wavs,  till  there 
would  not  be  one  circumstance  of  the  real  story 
left  In  the  relating. 

There  are  many  more  kinds  of  these,  such, 
namely,  as  are  personal  and  malicious,  full  of 
slander  and  abuse ;  but  these  are  not  of  the  kinds 
I  am  speaking  of;  the  present  business  is  among 
a  kind  of  white  devils,  who  do  no  barm  or  injury 
to  any  but  to  themselves;  they  are  like  the 
grasshopper,  that  spends  his  time  to  divert  the 
traveller,  and  does  nothing  but  starve  himself. 
The  conversation  of  these  men  is  full  of  empti- 
ness,  their  words  are  levity  itself,  and,  according 
to  the  text,  they  not  only  tell  untruths,  but "  the 
truth  is  not  in  them.**  There  is  not  a  settled  awe 
or  reverence  of  truth  upon  their  minds ;  it  is  a 
thing  of  no  value  to  them,  it  is  not  regarded 
in  their  discourse,  and  they  give  themselves  a 
liberty  to  be  perfectly  unconcerned  about  the 
thing  they  say,  or  the  story  they  tell,  whether  it 
be  true  or  no' 

This  is  a  most  abominable  practice  on  another 
account,  namely,  that  these  men  make  a  jest  of 
their  crime.  They  are  a  sort  of  people  that  sin 
laughing,  that  play  upon  their  souls  as  a  man 
plays  upon  a  fiddle,  to  make  other  people  dance 
and  wear  itself  out ;  they  may  be  said  to  make 
some  sport  indeed,  but  it  is  all  at  themselves — 
they  are  the  hearers*  comedy  and  their  own  tra^ 
gedy,  and,  like  a  penitent  jack-pudding,  they  will 
at  last  say,  **  I  have  made  others  merry,  but  I 
have  been  the  fool." 

I  would  be  glad  to  shame  men  of  common 
sense  out  of  this  horrid  piece  of  bufibonery ;  and 
one  thing  I  would  warn  them  of,  namely,  that 
their  learning  to  lie  so  currently  in  story  will  in- 
sensibly bring  them  to  a  bold  entrenching  upon 
truth  in  the  rest  of  their  conversation.  The 
Scripture  command  is,  "Let  every  man  speak 
truth  unto  his  neighbour."  If  we  roust  tell  stories, 
tell  them  as  stories,  add  nothing  wilfully  to  illus- 
trate or  set  it  forth  in  the  relation.  If  you  doubt 
the  truth  of  it  say  so,  and  then  every  one  will  be 
at  liberty  to  believe  theur  share  of  it 

Besides,  there  is  a  spreading  evil  in  telling  a 
false  story  as  true,  namely,  that  you  put  it  into 
the  mouths  of  others,  and  it  continues  a  brooding 
^forgery  to  the  end  of  time ;  it  is  a  chimney-comer 
romance,  and  hks  in  it  this  distinguishing  article, 
that  whereas  parables  and  the  inventions  of  men, 
published  historically,  are  once  for  all  related, 
and,  the  moral  being  drawn,  the  history  remains 
allusive  only  as  it  was  intended,  as  in  several 
cases*  may  be  instanced  within  our  timef  and 
without  Here  the  case  alters ;  fraud  goes  unto 
the  world's  end,  for  story  never  dies ;  every  re- 
later  vouches  it  for  truth,  though  he  knows  no* 
thing  of  the  matter. 

These  men  know  not  what  foundations  they  are 
laying  for  handing  on  the  sport  of  lying,  for  such 
they  make  of  it  to  posterity,  not  only  leaving  the 
example,  but  dictating  the  very  materials  for  the 
proctioe ;  like  family  lies  handed  on  from  father 
to  son,  tUl  what  begun  in  forgery  ends  in  history, 


*  Th«  *  PUgrim't  Pragren.' 

t  Tho  *  Familj  Instructor'  and  others. 


and  w6  make  our  lies  be  told  for  truth  by  all  ow  | 
children  that  come  after  us.  \ 

If  any  man  object  here  that  the  preceding  to-  , 
lumes  of  this  work  seem  to  be  hereby  oondemned,       i 
and  Uie  history  which  I  have  therein  published  ' 
of  myself  censured,  I  demand  in  justice  such  ob- 
jector stay  his  censure  till  he  sees  the  end  of  the 
scene,  when  all  that  mystery  shall  discover  itidf; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  the  work  shall  ^oodsnily 
justly  the  design,  and  the  design  abundantly  jui- 
iify  the  work. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

An  Essat  on  the  pxesbnt  Stati  op  Rbugiov 
in  tbi  worlo. 

In  that  part  of  my  work  which  may  be  called 
history  1  have  frequently  mentioned  the  UDcon- 
querable  impressions  which  dwelt  upon  my  mind 
and  filled  up  all  my  detires,  immovoibly  preinng 
me  to  a  wandering,  travelling  life,  and  which 
pushed  me  continuallv  on  from  one  adventure  to 
another,  as  you  have  heard. 

There  is  an  inconsiderate  temper  which  reigns 
in  our  minds,  that  hurries  us  down  the  stream  of 
our  affections  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  agency, 
and  makes  us  do  a  thousand  things,  in  the  doing 
of  which  we  propose  nothing  to  ourselves  bat  sn 
immediate  subjection  to  our  will,  that  Is  to  say, 
our  passion,  even  without  the  concurrence  of  onr 
understandings,  and  of  which  we  can  give  fe^ 
little  account  after  it  is  done. 

You  may  now  suppose  me  to  be  arrived,  after 
a  long  course  of  infinite  variety  on  the  stage  of 
the  world,  to  the  scene  of  life  we  call  old  age,  and 
that  I  am  writing  these  sheets  in  a  season  of  my 
time  when  (if  ever)  a  man  may  be  supposed  ca> 
pabic  of  making  just  reflections  upon  things  past, 
a  true  judgment  of  things  present,  and  tolerable 
conclusions  of  things  to  come. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  life  of  composure  (for 
now,  and  not  till  now,  I  may  say,  that  i  began  to 
live,  that  is  to  say,  a  sedate  and  composed  iife), 
I  inquired  of  myself  very  seriously  one  day  what 
was  the  proper  business  of  old  age.  The  answer 
was  very  natural,  and  indeed  returned  quick  npoa 
me,  namely,  that  two  things  were  my  present 
tvork,  as  above. 

1.  Reflection  upon  things  past 

2.  Serious  application  to  things  future. 
Having  resolved  the  business  of  life  into  theM 

heads,  1  began  immediately  with  the  first;  and, 
as  sometimes  I  took  my  pen  and  ink  to  ditbnr^ 
then  my  thoughts  when  the  subject  crowded  in 
fast  upon  me,  so  1  have  here  communicated  some 
of  my  observations  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
come  after  me. 

About  the  time  that  I  was  upon  these  inqni- 
ries,  being  at  a  friend's  house,  and  talking  much 
of  my  long  travels,  as  you  know  travellers  sre  spt 
to  do,  I  observed  an  ancient  gentlewoman  in  the 
company  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and,  as  I  thought,  with  some  pleasure,  to  what  I 
was  saying ;  and  after  I  bad  done,  **  Pray,  sir," 
says  she,  turning  her  speech  to  me,  *'givo  b* 
leave  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  ?"— "  With  all 
my  heart,  mudam,''  said  I ;  so  we  began  the  fel- 
lowiog  short  dialogue. 

Oid  GaU.  Pray,  sir,  in  all  your  travels,  csa 
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yoa  tell  what  Is  the  world  a^olog  1  What  have 
▼ou  obaenred  to  be  the  priodpal  baiineM  of  man- 
klDd? 

Bah^  Cnu  IVuly,  nadam,  *tis  very  hard  to 
answer  such  a  question,  the  people  being  so  dif- 
ferently employed,  some  one  way  and  some 
another;  and  particularly  according  to  the  se- 
▼eral  parts  of  the  world  through  which  our 
obaervations  are  to  run,  and  according  to  the 
differing  manners,  customs,  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  in  every  place. 

OU  OenL  Alas  1  star,  that  Is  no  answer  at  all 
to  me,  because  I  am  not  a  judge  of  the  differing 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people  you  speak  of; 
but  is  there  not  one  common  end  and  design  in 
the  nature  of  men,  which  seems  to  run  through 
all  their  actions,  and  to  be  formed  by  nature  as 
the  main  end  of  life,  and  by  consequence  is  made 
the  chief  business  of  living  ?  Pray,  how  do  they 
spend  their  time? 

B.  C.  Nay ;  now,  madam,  you  have  added  a 
question  to  the  rest  of  a  different  nature  from 
what,  if  I  take  you  right,  yon  meant  at  fint. 

Oid  Gad.  What  question,  sir? 

JR.  C  Why,  bow  mankind  spend  their  time  ; 
for  I  cannot  say  that  one  half  of  mankind  spend 
their  time  in  what  they  themselves  may  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  mahi  end  of  life. 

on  Gent.  Pray,  don*t  distinguish  me  out  of 
my  question ;  we  may  talk  of  what  is  the  true 
end  of  life,  as  we  understood  it  here  in  a  Christian 
country  another  time ;  but  take  my  question  as 
I  offer  it,  what  is  mankind  generally  a-doiog  as 
their  main  business  ? 

JR.  C.  Truly,  the  main  business  that  mankind 
seems  to  be  doing  is  to  eat  and  drink,  that's 
their  enjoyment,  and  to  get  food  to  eat  is  their 
employment,  including  a  little  their  eating  and 
devouring  one  another. 

Old  G^<.  That's  a  description  of  them  as 
brutes. 

JR.  C.  It  is  so  in  the  first  part,  namely,  their 
living  to  cat  and  drink  :  but  in  the  last  part  they 
are  worse  than  the  brutes ;  for  the  brutes  destroy 
not  their  own  kind,  but  all  preytipon  a  different 
species ;  and  besides,  they  prey  upon  one  another 
for  necessity,  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and  for 
food ;  but  man  for  baser  ends,  such  as  avarice, 
envy,  revenge,  and  the  like,  devours  his  own 
fpccies,  nay,  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  as  my  Lord 
Rochester  very  well  expresses  it : 

*'  But  Judge  younelf,  111  bring  it  to  the  test, 
¥nikh  ia  the  beeeot  creature,  manorbeattr 
Biide  fted  on  birds,  bessts  on  eech  other  prey, 
But  sATJif  e  men  alone  does  man  betray. 
Ihress'd  l^  necessity,  they  kill  for  fixkl, 
Man  undoes  man,  to  do  bimself  no  mod. 
With  teeth  and  claws,  by  nature  armrd  they  hunt. 
Nature's  allowance  to  supply  their  want: 
But  man  with  smiles,  emoraces,  friendship,  praise. 
Inhumanly  his  fellow's  life  betrays. 
With  voluntary  pains  works  his  distress. 
Not  for  necessity,  bat  wantonBess." 

OU  Gent.  All  this  1  believe  is  true ;  but  this  does 
not  reach  my  question  yet  There  is  certainly 
something;  among  them  which  is  esteemed  as 
more  particularly  the  end  of  life  and  of  living 
than  tlte  test ;  to  which  they  apply  in  common  as 
the  main  business,  and  which  is  always  esteemed 
to  be  their  wisdom  to  be  employed  in.  Is  there 
not  somMhing  that  is  apparently  the  great  busi« 
ness  of  livin'o'  ? 


jR.  C  Why,  really,  madam,  I  think  not.  For 
example!  great  part  of  the  world*  and  a  greater 
part  by  for  than  we  imagine,  is  resolved  into  the 
lowest  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  I  mean  the 
savage  life ;  where  the  chief  end  of  life  seenu  to 
be  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  that  is  to  say,  to  get 
their  food,  just  as  the  brutal  life  is  employed,  and 
indeed  with  very  little  difference  between  them ; 
for  except  only  speech  and  idolatry,  I  see  nothing 
in  the  life  of  some  whole  nations  of  people,  and 
for  ought  I  know,  containing  millions  of  souls, 
in  which  the  Iffe  of  a  lion  or  an  elephant  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  is  not  equal. 

Old  Geni,  I  could  mention  many  things,  sir,  In 
which  they  might  differ,  but  that  is  not  the  pre- 
sent thing  I  inquire  about ;  but,  pray,  sir,  is  not 
religion  the  principal  business  of  mankind  in  all 
the  parts  of  the  world  ?  for  I  think  you  granted 
it  when  you  named  idolatry,  which  they,  no  doubt, 
call  religion. 

JR.  C.  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  say  it  is ;  be- 
cause, what  with  ignorance  on  one  hand,  and 
hypocrisy  on  the  other,  tis  verv  bard  to  know 
where  to  find  religion  in  the  world. 

Otd  Gent.  You  avoid  my  question  too  labori- 
ously, sir ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  the 
ignorance  or  hvpocrisy  of  the  people ;  whether 
they  are  blindly  devout,  or  knavishly  and  de- 
signedly devout,  is  not  the  case;  but  whether 
religion  is  not  apparently  the  main  business  of 
the  world,  the  principal  npparcnt  end  of  life,  and 
the  emplovment  of  mankind. 

JR.  C.  'What  do  you  call  religion  ? 

Old  Gent,  By  religion,  I  mean  the  worshipping 
and  paying  homage  to  some  supreme  being;  some 
God,  known  or  unknown,  is  not  to  the  case, 
so  it  be  but  to  something  counted  supreme. 

JR.  C  It  is  true,  madam,  there  arc  scarce  any 
nations  in  the  world  so  stupid,  but  they  give 
testimony  to  the  being  of  a  God,  and  have  some 
notion  of  a  supreme  power. 

Old  Gent,  That  I  know  also,  but  that  is  not 
the  main  part  of  my  question  ;  but  my  opinion  is* 
that  paying  a  divine  worship,  acts  of  homage  and 
adoration,  and  particularly  that  of  praying  to 
the  Supreme  Being  which  they  acknowledge,  is 
derived  to  mankind  from  the  light  of  nature  with 
the  notion  or  belief  itself. 
'  J?.  C  I  suppose,  madam,  you  mean  by  the 
question  then,  whether  the  notion  or  belief  of  a 
God  in  general,  and  the  sense  of  worship  in  par- 
ticular, are  not  one  and  the  same  natural  prin- 
ciple. 

Old  GenL  I  do  so,  if  you  and  I  do  but  agree 
about  what  we  call  worship. 

C  R.  By  worship,  I  understand  adoration. 

Old  Geni,  But  there  you  and  I  differ  again  a 
little;  for  by  worship,  I  understand  suj^ca- 
tion. 

R.  C.  Then  you  must  take  them  both  in  toge- 
ther, for  some  part  of  the  Indian  savages  only 
adore. 

Old  GenL  I  confess  there  Is  much  adoration, 
where  there  is  little  supplication. 

JR.  C  You  distinguish  too  nicely,  madam. 

OU  GenL  No,  no,  I  do  not  distinguish  in  what 
I  call  worship;  I  allege  that  all  the  adoration 
of  those  poor  savages  is  mere  supplication :  you 
say  they  lift  up  their  hands  to  their  idols,  for  fear 
they  should  hurt  them. 
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R*  C  I  do  fay  so,  and  it  is  apparent. 

Old  GenL  Why,  that  is  the  same  thing,  for 
then  they  lift  up  their  hands  to  him,  that  is  to 
say,  pray  to  him  not  to  hurt  them ;  for  all  the 
worship  in  the  world,  especially  the  outward  per^ 
formdnce,  may  be  resolved  into  supplication. 

R,  C.  I  agree  with  you  in  that,  if  you  mean 
the  apparent  end  of  worship. 

Oii  Gent.  Why,  did  not  your  man  Friday  and 
the  savage  woman  you  tell  us  of,  talk  of  their 
old  idal  they  called  Benamuckee  ?  And  what  did 
they  do  ' 

R.  C.  It  is  very  true  they  did. 

Old  GenL  And  did  not  Friday  tell  you  they 
went  up  to  the  hills,  and  said  O  to  him?  Pray, 
what  was.  the  meaning  of  saying  0  to  him,  but 
O  do  not  hurt  us;  for  thou  art  omnipotent, 
and  canst  kill  us :  O  heal  our  distempers ;  for 
thou  art  infinite,  and  canst  do  all  things :  O  give 
us  what  we  want,  for  thou  art  bountiful:  O 
spare  us,  for  thou  art  merciful :  and  so  of  all  the 
other  conceptions  of  a  God? 

R.  C.  Well,  madam,  I  grant  all  this;  pray 
what  do  you  infer  from  it  ?  What  is  the  reason 
of  your  question  ? 

Old  Gent  O,  sir,  I  have  many  inferences  to 
draw  from  it  for  my  own  observation ;  I  do  not 
set  up  to  instruct  you. 

I  thought  this  serious  old  lady  would  have  en- 
tertained a  farther  discourse  with  me  on  so  fruit- 
ful a  subject,  but  she  declined  it,  and  left  me  to 
my  own  meditation,  which,  indeed,  she  bad  raised 
up  to  an  unusual  pitch  ;  and  the  first  thing  that 
occurred  to  me,  was  to  put  me  upon  inquiring 
after  that  nice  thing  I  ought  to  coll  religion  in 
the  world,  seeing  really  I  found  reason  to  think 
that  there  was  much  more  devotion  than  religion 
in  the  world ;  in  a  word,  much  more  adoration 
than  supplication ;  and  I  doubt,  as  I  come  nearer 
home,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  much  more  hy- 
pocrisy than  siucerity, — of  which  I  may  speak  by 

In  my  first  inquiries,  I  looked  back  upon  my 
own  travels,  and  it  afforded  me  but  a  melancholy 
reflection,  that  in  all  the  voyages  and  travels 
which  I  havo  employed  two  volumes  in  giving 
a  relation  of,  I  never  set  my  foot  in  a  Christian 
country,~no,  not  in  circling  three  parts  of  the 

flobc;  lor  excepting  tlie  Brazils,  where  the- 
Wtuguese  indeed  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
principles,  which,  however,  in  distinction  from 
paganism,  I  will  call  the  Christian  religion, — I 
say,  except  the  Brazils,  where  also  I  made  little 
stay,  I  could  ndt  be  said  to  set  foot  in  a  Christian 
country,  or  a  country  inhabited  by  Christians, 
from  the  Bay  of  La'rache,  and  the  Port  of  Sallee, 
by  the  Strait's  mouth,  where  I  escaped  from 
slavery,  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  coasts 
of  Africa  on  one  side,  and  of  Carribbea  on  the 
American  shore,  on  the  other  ade ;  from  thence 
to  Madagascar,  Malabar,  and  the  bay  and  city  of 
Bongale,  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  MaJacca,  Siam, 
Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  the  empire  and  coast 
of  China,  the  deserto  of  Karakathay,  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  the  Siberian,  the  Samoiede  barbarians, 
and  till  I  came  within  four  or  five  days  of  Areh- 
angel  in  the  Blaok  Russia. 

It  is,  I  say,  a  melancholy  reflection  to  think 
how  all  these  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  infinite 
numbers  of  millions  of  oeopUb  furnished  with  tb« 


powers  of  reason  and  gifts  of  nature,  and  maaj  | 
ways,  if  not  every  way,  as  capable  of  the  recep- 
tion of  sublime  things  as  we  are,  are  yet  aban- 
doned to  the  grossest  ignorance  and  depravity ; 
and  that  not  in  religion  onlv,  but  even  in  all  the 
desirable  parts  of  human  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially science  and  acquired  knowledge: 

What  the  divine  wisdom  has  determined  cod- 
ceming  the  souls  of  so  many  millions,  it  is  hard 
to  conclnde,  nor  is  it  my  present  design  to  la- 
quire  ;  but  this  I  may  be  allowed  here,  as  a  re- 
mark,— if  they  are  received  to  mercy  in  a  futore 
state,  according  to  the  opinion  of  seme,  ai 
having  not  sinned  against  saving  light,  then  their 
ignorance  and  pagan  darkness  is  not  a  curse,  but 
a  felicitv  s  and  there  are  no  unhappy  people  is 
the  world,  but  those  lost  among  Christiani,  for 
their  sins  against  revealed  light ;  nay,  then  beii^ 
bom  in  the  regions  of  Christian  light,  and  under 
the  revelation  of  the  gospel  doctrines,  Is  not  w 
much  a  mercy  to  be  acknowledged  as  lome 
teach  us,  and  it  may  in  a  negative  manner  be  trne 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  an  efiicient  in  the 
condemnation  of  sinners,  and  loses  more  tfaaa  it 
saves,  which  is  impious  but  to  imagine.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  all  those  nations  are  included 
under  the  sentence  of  eternal  absence  from  God, 
which  is  hell  in  the  abstract,  then  what  becemes 
of  all  the  sceptical  doctrines  of  its  being  incon. 
sistent  with  the  mercy  and  goodness  oi  sn  infi- 
nite  and  beneficent  being  to  condenm  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world*  for  not  believing  in  him  of 
whom  they  never  bad  any  knowledge  or  iastnic- 
tioni  But  I  desire  not  to  be  the  promoter  of  un- 
answerable doubts  in  matters  of  religion;  much 
less  would  1  promote  cavils  at  the  fbuodatioDi 
of  religion,  either  as  to  its  profession  or  practice, 
and  therefore  I  only  name  things.  I  return  to  07 
inquiry  after  religion  as  we  generally  understsnd 
the  word. 

And  in  this  I  confine  myself  m  my  present  in- 
quiries to  the  particular  nations  professing  the 
Christian  religion  only  |  and  I  shail  take  notice 
afterward  what  influence  the  want  of  religion  has 
upon  the  manners,  the  genius,  and  the  capacitiM  . 
of  the  people,  as  to  all  the  improvable  parti  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  Moors  of  Barbery  are  Mahometans,  and 
that  of  the  most  unpolished  and  degenerate  sort, 
especially  of  that  part  of  the  world  where  tbejr  I 
live ;  they  are  cruel  as  beasts,  vicious,  ioioleDt, 
and  inhuman  as  degenerated  nature  can  mske  ' 
them :  moral  virtues  have  so  little  reoonuneoded  1 
themselves  to  any  among  them,  that  they  arose* 
counted  no  accomplishment,  and  are  in  no  esteem;  1 
nor  is  a  man  at  all  respected  for  being  i^*^  , 
sober,  judicious,  or  wise,  or  for  being  jnst  in  Ui 
dealings,  or  most  easy  in  his  conversation ;  bat  ' 
rapine  and  injury  is  the  custom  of  the  plsce,  and  I 
it  is  to  reconunend  a  great  man,  that  be  is  rich, 
powerful  in  slaves,  meroUess  in  his  government  of 
them,  and  imperiously  haughty  in  his  wholehouie* 
hold.     Every  man  is  a  Ung  within  himself,  sod 
regards  neither  justice  or  mercy,  humanity  or 
civility,  either  to  those  above  him  or  those  beloir 
him,  but  just  as  his  arbitrary  passions  guide  hia. 

B[eUgion  here  is  confined  to  the  biram  sod  the 
ramadan,  the  feast  and  the  last,  to  the  mosqoe 
and  the  bath ;  reading  the  alcoran  on  one  band, 
and  performing  the  washings  and  purificatioos  on 
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the  other,  make  up  their  reUgious  ezerciaei ;  and 
for  the  rest,  conversation  is  eaten  up  with  bar- 
barisms and  brutish  customs ;  so  that  there  is 
neither  society,  humanity,  confidence  in  one  an- 
other, or  conversation  with  one  another ;  but  men 
live  like  the  wild  beasts,  for  every  man  here 
really  would  destroy  and  devour  the  other  if  he 
could. 

This  guided  me  to  a  just  reflection,  in  honour 
of  the  Christian  relkion,  which  I  have  often 
since  made  use  ot,  and  which  on  this  occasion  1 
will  make  a  digression  to,  viz.,— That  it  is  to 
be  said  for  the  reputation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion  in  general,  and  by  which  it  is  justly  distin* 
finished  from  all  other  religions,  that  wherever 
Christ'anity  has  been  planted  or  professed  nation- 
ally in  the  world,  even  where  it  has  not  hud  u 
saving  influence,  it  has  yet  had  a  civilizing  influ- 
ence;  it  has  operated  upon  the  manners,  the 
morals,  the  politics,  and  even  the  tempers  and 
dispositions  of  the  people  ;  it  has  reduced  them 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  to  the  true  methods 
of  living— has  weaned  them  from  the  barbarous 
customs  they  had  been  used  to,  infusing  a  kind 
of  humanity  and  softness  of  disposition  into  their 
very  natures;  civilizing  and  softening  them,tcach- 
ing  them  to  love  a  regularity  of  life,  and  filling 
them  with  principles  of  generous  kindness  and 
beneficence  one  to  another;  in  a  word,  it  has 
taught  them  to  live  like  men,  and  act  upon  the 
foundations  of  clemency,  humanity,  love,  and 
good  neighbourhood,  suitable  to  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  God's  image,  and  to  the  rules  of  justice 
and  equity,  which  it  instructs  them  in. 

Nay,  farther,  I  must  observe  also,  that  as  the 
Christian  religion  has  worn  out,  or  been  removed 
from  any  country,  and  they  have  returned  to 
heathenism  and  idolatry,  so  the  barbarisms  have 
returned,  the  customs  of  the  heathen  nations  have 
been  again  restored,  the  very  nature  and  temper 
of  the  people  have  been  again  lost,  all  their  gene- 
rous principles  have  forsaken  them,  the  softness 
and  goodness  of  their  dispositions  have  worn  out, 
and  they  have  returned  to  cruelty,  inhumanity, 
rapine,  and  blood. 

It  b  true,  and  it  may  be  named  as  an  objec- 
tion to  this  remark  of  mine,  that  the  Romans 
though  heathens,  and  the  Grecians  by  the  study 
of  pbilosophv  in  particular  persons,  and  by  the 
excellency  of  their  government  in  their  general 
or  national  capacity,  were  filled  with  notions  of 
virtue  and  honour,  with  most  generous  and  just 
principles,  and  acted  with  an  heroic  mind  on 
many  occasions ;  practising  the  most  sublime  and 
exalted  height  of  virtue,  such  as  sacrificing  theur 
lives  for  their  country  with  the  utmost  zeal ; 
descending  to  great  examples  of  humanity  and 
beneficence,  scorning  to  do  base  or  vile  actions, 
as  unworthy  the  Roman  name,  to  save  their 
lives  i  and  a  great  many  most  excellent  examples 
of  virtue  and  gallantry  are  found  in  the  histories 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

This  does  not  oppose,  or  rather  indeed  illus- 
trates what  I  say  -,  for  with  all  the  philosophy,  all 
the  humanity  and  generosity  they  practised,  they 
bad  yet  their  remains  of  barbarity,  were  cruel  and 
unmerciful  in  their  natures,  as  appeared  by  the 
barbarity  of  their  customs,  such  as  throwing  ma- 
lefactors to  wild  beasts,  the  fightings  of  their 
gladiators,  and  the  like ;  which  were  not  only 


appointed  as  punisbmeBts  and  severities  by  the 
order  of  public  justioe^  but  to  show  it  touched  the 
very  article  I  am  upon,  it  was  the  subject  of 
theur  sport  and  diversion,  and  these  things  were 
exhibited  as  shows  to  entertain  the  ladies ;  the 
cutting  in  pieces  forty  or  fifty  slaves,  and  the 
seeing  twenty  or  thirty  miserable  creatures  thrown 
to  the  lions  and  tigers,  was  no  less  pleasant  to 
them  than  the  going  to  see  an  opera,  a  masque- 
rade, or  a  puppeUshow  is  to  us;  so  that  I 
think  the  Romans  were  very  for  from  a  people 
civilized  and  softened  in  their  natures  by  the  fai- 
fluences  of  religion.  And  this  is  evident  beeanse 
that  as  the  Christian  religion  oame  among  them, 
all  those  cruel  customs  were  abhorred  by  them, 
the  famous  theatres  and  circles  for  their  pnbUc 
sports  were  overthrown,  and  the  ruins  of  them 
testify  tlie  justice  of  my  observation  at  this  very 
day. 

Nor  VI  ill  it  be  denied  if  I  should  carry  this  yet 
farther,  and  observe,  that  even  among  Christians, 
those  who  are  reformed,  and  forther  and  forther 
christianized,  are  still  in  proportion  rendered 
more  human,  more  soft  and  tender ;  and  we  do 
find,  without  being  partial  to  ourselves,  that  even 
the  Protestant  countries  are  much  distinguished  in 
the  humanity  and  softness  of  their  tempers ;  the 
meek,  merciful  disposition  extends  more  among 
Protestants  than  among  the  Papists,  as  I  could 
very  particularly  demonstrate  firom  history  and 
experience. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  Moors,  where  I  left 
off; — they  are  an  instance  of  that  cruelty  of  dis- 
position which  was  anciently  m  thehr  nature,  and 
how  in  a  country  abandoned  of  the  true  Christian 
religion,  alter  it  has  been  first  planted  and  pro- 
fessed  among  them,  the  return  of  heathenism  or 
Mabomcianism  has  brought  back  with  it  all  the 
barbarisms  of  a  nation  void  of  religion  and  good 
nature. 

I  saw  ( nough  of  these  dreadfol  people  to  think 
them  at  t  his  time  the  worst  of  ail  the  nations  of 
I  the  world  ;  a  nation  where  no  such  thing  as  a 
generous  spirit,  or  a  temper  with  any  compassion 
mixed  with  it,  is  to  be  found;  among  whom 
nature  appears  stripped  of  all  the  additional  glo- 
ries which  it  derives  from  religion,  and  yet 
whereon  a  Christian  flourishing  ehurch  had  stood 
several  hundred  years. 

Prom  tliese  I  went  among  the  negroes  of  Africa ; 
many  of  them  I  saw  without  any  the  least  notion 
of  a  Deity  among  them,  much  less  any  form  of 
worship ;  but  1  had  not  any  occasion  to  eonverse 
with  them  on  shore,  other  than  I  have  done  since 
by  accident,  but  went  away  to  the  Brazils.  Here 
I  found  the  natives,  and  that  even  before  the 
Portuguese  came  among  them,  and  since  also, 
had  abundance  of  religion,  snch  as  it  was ;  but  it 
was  all  so  bloody,  so  cruel,  consisting  of  rourdert, 
human  sacrifices,  witchcraifts,  sorceries,  and  coo- 
jurings,  that  I  could  not  so  mndi  as  eall  them 
honest  pagans,  as  I  do  the  negroes. 

As  for  the  cannibals,  as  I  have  observed  in  the 
discourse  of  them,  on  account  of  their  landing  on 
my  island,  I  can  say  but  very  little  of  then.  As 
to  their  eating  human  flesh,  I  take  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  martial  rage,  rather  than  a  civil  practice,  for  it 
is  evident  they  eat  no  human  creatures  but  sneb 
as  are  taken  prisoners  in  their  battles,  and,  as  I 
liave  observed,  hi  giving  the  aeoount  of  tboft 
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things,  they  do  not  etteein  it  murder,  no,  nor  so 
much  a«  unUwfiil.  I  mutt  confeM»  saying  its 
behig  a  practice  in  itself  unnatural,  especially  to 
us,  I  say,  saving  that  part»  I  see  little  difference 
between  that  and  our  way,  which  in  the  war  is 
frequent  in  heat  of  action,  viz.,  refusing  quarter; 
for  as  to  the  differenoe  between  eating  and  killing 
those  that  oflbr  to  yield,  it  natters  not  ranch. 
And  this  I  observea  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
their  other  conduct  those  savages  were  as  human, 
as  mildt  and  gentle  as  most  I  have  met  with  in 
the  world,  and  as  easily  civilized. 

From  these  sorts  of  people  I  come  to  the 
Indians ;  for  as  to  the  Madagascar  men,  I  taw 
very  little  of  them,  but  that  they  were  a  Iiind  of 
negroes,  much  like  those  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
only  a  little  more  used  and  accustomed  to  the 
Europeans  by  their  often  landing  among  them. 

The  East  Indians  are  generally  pagans  or  Ma- 
hometans, and  have  such  mixtures  of  savage 
customs  with  them,  that  even  Mahometanism  is 
there  in  Its  corruption ;  neither  have  they  there 
the  upright  just  dealing,  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  the  Turks  in  Europe  have,  with 
whom  it  is  seneraUy  very  safe  trading,  but  here 
they  act  aU  the  parts  of  thieves  and  cheats, 
watching  to  deceive  yon,  and  proud  of  being 
thought  able  to  do  it. 

The  subjects  of  the  Great  Mogul  have  a  seem- 
ing polite  government,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  are  under  very  strict  discipline,  and  yet 
what  dilBculty  do  we  find  to  trade  with  them  ? 
Nay,  their  very  economy  renders  them  fraudu- 
lent, and  in  some  places  they  cannot  turn  their 
thoughts  to  being  honest 

China  is  ftmous  for  wisdom,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they,  having  such  a  boundless  conceit  of 
their  own  wisdom,  we  are  obliged  to  allow  them 
more  than  they  have ;  the  truth  is,  they  are 
justly  said  to  be  a  wise  nation  among  the  foolish 
ones,  and  may  as  justly  be  called  a  nation  of  fools 
among  the  wise  ones. 

As  to  their  religion,  it  is  all  summed  up  in 
Confudus's  Maxims,  whose  theology  I  take  to  be 
a  rhapsody  of  moral  conclusions ;  a  foundation, 
or  what  we  may  call  elements  of  polity,  morality, 
and  superstition,  huddled  together  in  a  rhapsody 
of  words,  without  consistency,  and,  indeed,  with 
very  little  reasoning  in  it ;  then  it  is  really  not  so 
much  as  a  refined  paganism,  for  there  are,  in  my 
opinion,  much  more  regular  doings  among  some 
of  the  Indians  that  are  pagans,  in  America,  than 
there  are  in  China;  and  if  1  may  believe  the 
account  given  of  the  government  of  Montezuma 
in  Mexico,  and  of  the  Uncas  of  Cusco  in  Peru, 
their  worship  and  religion,  such  as  it  was,  was 
carried  on  with  more  regularity  than  these  in 
China.  As  to  the  human  ingenuity,  as  they  call 
it,  of  the  Chinese,  I  shall  account  for  it  by  itself. 
The  utmost  discoveries  of  it  to  me  appeared  in 
the  mechanics,  and  even  in  them  infinitely  short 
of  what  is  found  among  the  European  nations. 

But  let  us  take  these  people  to  pieces  a  little, 
and  examine  into  the  great  penetration  they  are 
so  famed  for ;  first  of  all,  their  knowledge  has 
not  led  them  that  length  in  religious  matters 
which  the  common  notions  of  philosophy  would 
have  done,  and  to  which  they  did  lead  the  wise 
heathens  of  old  among  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
empires ;  for  they,  having  not  the  knowledge  of 


the  true  God.  preserv  d,  notwithstanding,  the 
notion  of  a  God  to  be  something  immortal,  oranl^ 
potent,  sublime ;  exalted  above  in  place  as  well 
as  authority,  and  therefore  made  heaven  to  be 
the  seat  of  their  gods,  and  the  images  by  which 
they  represented  their  gods  and  goddesses  bsd 
always  some  perfections  that  were  really  to  be 
admired  as  the  attendants  of  their  gods,  si 
Jupiter  was  called  the  Thunderer  for  Us  power; 
father  of  gods  and  men,  for  his  seniority; 
Venus,  adored  for  her  beauty ;  Mercury  for 
swiftness ;  Apollo  for  wit,  poetry,  music ;  Man 
for  terror  and  gallantry  in  arms,  and  the  like. 
But  when  we  come  to  these  poUte  nations  of 
China,  which  yet  we  cry  up  for  sense  sod 
greatness  of  genius,  we  see  them  grovelling  in 
the  very  smk  and  filth  of  Idolatry ;  their  idob 
are  the  most  frightful  monstrous  shapes,  not  the 
form  of  any  real  creature,  much  less  the  imagei 
of  virtue,  of  chastity,  of  literature,  but  horrid 
shapes,  of  theur  priests'  invention  ;  neiUier  belliib 
or  human  monsters,  composed  of  Invented  forms, 
with  neither  face  or  figure,  but  with  the  utmoit 
distortions,  formed  neither  to  walk,  stand,  fly,  or 
go,  neither  to  hear,  see,  or  speak,  but  merely  to 
instil  horrible  ideas  of  something  nauseous  sod 
abominable  into  the  minds  of  men  that  adored 
them. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  notions  of 
worship,  I  mean  as  it  relates  to  the  objects  of 
natural  homage,  where  the  name  and  nstnre  of 
God  is  not  revealed,  as  in  the  Christian  refigioo, 
I  must  acknowledge  the  sun,  the  moon,  tbeitsn, 
the  elements,  as  in  the  pagan  and  heathen  nstioos 
of  old ;  and  above  all  these,  the  representations  of 
superior  virtues  and  excellences  among  men,  such 
as  valour,  fortitude,  chastity,  patience,  beaaty, 
strength,  love,  learning,  wisdom,  and  the  like; 
the  objects  of  worship  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
times  were  far  more  eligible  and  more  rational 
objects  of  divine  rites  than  the  idols  of  Chins 
and  Japan,  where,  with  all  the  economy  of  their 
state  maxims  and  rules  of  civil  government, 
which  we  insist  so  much  on  as  tests  of  their 
wisdom,  their  great  capacities  and  uoderrtsod- 
ings,  their  worship  Is  the  most  brntidi,  and  the 
objects  of  their  worship,  the  coarsest,  the  moit 
unmanly,  inconsistent  with  reason  or  the  nsture 
of  religion  of  any  the  world  can  show ;  bowfaf 
down  to  a  mere  hobgoblin,  and  doing  their 
reverence  not  to  the  work  of  men's  han£  only, 
but  the  ugliest,  basest,  firigfatfnllest  things  that 
man  could  make ;  Images  so  far  firom  being  lovely 
and  amiable,  as  In  the  nature  of  worship  is  im- 
plied, that  they  are  the  most  detestable  and 
nauseous,  even  to  nature. 

How  is  It  possible  these  people  can  have  any 
claim  to  the  character  of  wise,  Ingoiions,  polite, 
that  could  suffbr  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed 
in  an  idolatry  repugnant  to  common  sense,  even 
to  nature,  and  be  brought  to  choose  to  adore 
that  which  was  in  Itself  the  most  odious  and  con- 
temptible to  nature ;  not  merelv  terrible,  that  so 
their  worship  might  proceed  nrom  fear,  bot  a 
complication  of  nature's  aversions  ? 

I  cannot  omit,  that  being  in  one  of  their  tem- 
ples, or  rather  In  a  kind  of  oratory  or  chapel, 
annexed  to  one  part  of  the  great  palace  at  Pekin, 
there  appeared  a  mandarin  with  his  attendants, 
or,  as  we  may  say,  a  great  lord  and  his  reCino^ 
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prottrate  before  the  image,  not  of  any  one  of 
God*i  creaturei,  but  a  creature  of  mere  human 
forming,  tuch  as  neither  was  alive,  nor  was  like 
anything  that  had  life,  or  had  e?er  been  seen  or 
heard  of  in  the  world. 

The  like  image,  or  something  worse,  if  I  could 
give  it  a  true  representation,  may  be  found  in  a 
garden  chapel,  if  not  defoced  by  wiser  heads,  of 
a  great  Tartarian  mandarin,  at  a  small  distance 
from  Nankin,  and  to  which  the  poor  abandoned 
creatures  pav  their  most  blinded  devotions. 

It  had  a  tmng  instead  of  a  head,  but  no  head ; 
it  had  a  mouth  distorted  out  of  all  manner  of 
shape,  and  not  to  be  described  for  a  mouth,  being 
only  an  unshapen  chasm,  neither  representing  the 
mouth  of  a  man,  beast,  fowl,  or  fish ;  the  thing 
was  neither  any  of  the  four,  but  an  incongruous 
monster  i  it  had  feet,  hands,  fingers,  claws,  legs, 
anns,  wings,  ears,  horns,  everything  mixed  one 
among  aiu>ther,  neither  hi  the  shape  or  place 
that  nature  appointed,  but  blended  together  and 
fixed  to  a  bulk,  not  a  body,  formed  of  no  just 
parts,  but  a  shapeless  trunk  or  log,  whether  of 
wood  or  stone  I  know  not ;  a  thing  that  might 
have  stood  with  any  side  forward,  or  any  side 
backward,  anv  end  upward,  or  any  end  down* 
ward,  that  had  as  much  veneration  due  to  it  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other, — a  kind  of  celestial 
hedgehog,  that  was  rolled  up  within  itself;  and 
was  everything  every  way  ;  that  to  a  Christian 
could  not  have  been  worthy  to  have  represented 
even  the  devil,  and  to  men  of  common  sense 
must  have  been  their  very  soul's  aversion.  In  a 
word,  if  I  have  not  represented  their  monstrous 
deities  right,  let  imagination  supply  anything 
that  can  make  a  misshapen  image  horrid,  fright- 
ful, and  surprising;  and  you  may  with  justice 
soppose  those  sagacious  people  called  the  Chi- 
nese, whom,  forsooth,  we  must  admire,  I  say, 
you  mav  suppose  them  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
with  all  their  pomp  and  pageantry,  which  is  in 
itself  not  a  little,  worshipping  such  a  mangled, 
promiscuous-gendered  creature. 

Shall  we  call  these  a  wise  nation  who  represent 
God  in  such  hideous,  monstrous  figures  as  these, 
and  can  prostrate  themselves  to  things  ten  thou- 
sand  times  more  disfigured  than  the  devil  ?  Hod 
these  unages  been  contrived  in  the  Romans' 
time,  and  been  set  up  for  the  god  of  ugliness,  as 
they  had  their  god  of  beauty,  they  might,  indeed, 
have  been  thought  exquisite,  but  the  Romans 
would  have  spurned  such  an  image  out  of  their 
temples. 

Nothing  can  render  a  nation  so  completely 
fDoUsh  mii  simple  as  such  an  extravagance  in 
matters  of  religious  worship;  for  if  gross  igno- 
rance fai  the  notion  of  a  God,  which  is  so  extremely 
natursi,  will  not  demonstrate  a  nation  unpolished, 
foolish,  and  weak,  even  next  to  idiotism,  I  know 
nothing  that  will. 

But  let  me  traoe  this  wise  nation  that  we  talk 
ao  much  of,  and  who  not  only  think  themselves 
wise,  but  have  drawn  us  hi  to  pay  a  kind  of  ho* 
nage  to  their  1ow*prixed  wit 

Government  and  the  mechanie  arts  are  the 
two  main  things  hi  which  our  people  in  EngUmd, 
who  have  adnSred  them  so  much,  pretend  they 
exeeL  As  to  thefar  government,  which  consists  in 
an  abaolnte  tyranny,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
easiest  way  of  nUing  in  the  world,  where  the 


people  are  disposed  to  obey  as  blindly  as  the  man- 
darin commands  or  governs  imperiously,  what 
policy  is  required  in  governing  a  people  of  whom 
it  is  said,  that  if  you  command  them  to  hang 
themselves,  they  will  only  cry  a  little,  and  then 
submit  immediately  ?  Their  maxims  of  govern- 
ment may  do  well  enough  among  themselves,  but 
with  us  they  would  be  all  confusion.  In  their 
country  it  is  not  so,  only  because  whatever  the 
mandarin  says  is  a  law,  and  God  himself  has  no 
power  or  interest  among  them  to  contradict  it, 
unless  he  pleases  to  execute  it  brevi  manu  from 
heaven. 

Most  of  their  laws  consist  in  immediate  judg- 
ment, swift  executions,  just  retaliations,  and  fair 
protection  from  injuries.  Their  punishments  are 
cruel  and  exorbitant,  such  as  cutting  the  hands 
and  the  feet  off  for  theft,  at  the  same  time  releas- 
ing murders  and  other  flagrant  crimes. 

Their  mandarins  are  their  judges  hi  very  many 
cases,  like  our  justices  of  the  peace ;  but  then 
they  judge  by  customs,  oral  tradition,  or  imme- 
diate opinion,  and  execute  the  sentence  immedi- 
ately, without  room  or  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
justice  of  it,  or  to  consider  of  mitigations,  as  in 
all  Christian  countries  is  practised,  and  as  the 
sense  of  human  frailty  would  direct. 

But  let  me  come  to  their  mechanics,  in  which 
their  ingenuity  is  so  much  cried  up ;  1  afiSrm 
there  is  little  or  nothing  sufficient  to  build  the 
mighty  opinion  we  have  of  them  upon  but  what 
is  founded  upon  the  comparisons  which  we  make 
between  them  and  other  pagan  nations,  or  pro. 
ceeds  from  the  wonder  which  we  make  that  they 
should  have  any  knowledge  of  mechanic  arts, 
because  ire  find  the  remote  inhabitants  of  Africa 
and  America  so  grossly  ignorant  and  so  entirely 
destitute  in  such  things ;  whereas  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  Chinese  inhabit  the  continent  of 
Asia,  and  though  they  are  separated  by  deserts 
and  wildernesses,  yet  they  are  a  continuous  con- 
tinent of  land  with  the  parts  of  the  world  once 
inhabited  by  the  politer  Modes,  Persians,  and 
Grecians ;  that  the  first  ideas  of  mechanic  arts 
were  probably  received  by  them  from  the  Per* 
sians,  Assyrians,  and  the  banished  transplanted 
Israelites,  who  are  said  to  be  carried  into  the 
regions  of  Parthia  and  the  borders  of  Karacathay, 
from  whence  they  are  also  said  to  have  commu* 
nicated  arts,  and  especially  handicraft  in  which 
the  Israelites  excelled,  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
those  countries,  and,  consequently,  in  time  to 
those  beyond  them. 

But  let  them  be  received  fh>m  whom  they  will, 
and  how  long  ago  soever,  let  us  but  compare  the 
improvement  they  have  made  with  what  others 
have  made;  and,  except  in  things  peculiar  to 
themselves,  by  their  climate,  we  shall  find  the 
utmost  of  their  Ingenuity  amounts  but  to  a  very 
trifle,  and  that  they  arc  outdone  even  in  the  best 
of  their  works  by  our  ordinary  artists,  whose 
imitations  exceed  their  originals  beyond  all  com- 
parison. 

For  example,  they  have  gunpowder  and  guns, 
whether  they  have  learned  to  make  them  by 
dir^tion  of  Europeans,  which  is  most  likely,  or 
that  they  found  it  out  by  mere  strength  of  faiven- 
tion,  as  some  would  Sbdvance,  though  without 
certainty,  in  their  fovonr,— be  it  which  it  will,  ai 
I  say,  it  matters  not  much,  their  powder  is  of  no 
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•trength  for  the  needftil  operationt  of  sieges, 
mines,  batteries— no,  nor  for  shooting  of  birds,  as 
ours  is,  without  great  quantities  pat  together; 
their  guns  are  rather  an  ostentation  than  for  ex- 
ecution— clumsy,  heavy,  and  ill  made;  neither 
have  they  arrived  to  any  tolerable  degree  of 
knowledge  In  the  art  of  gunnery  or  engineering— 
they  have  no  bombs,  carcasses,  hand-grenades ; 
their  artificial  flre^works  are  in  no  degree  com- 
parable or  to  be  named  with  ours ;  nor  have  they 
arrived  to  anything  in  the  military  skill— in  mar- 
shalling armies,  handling  arms,  discipline,  and  the 
exercise  in  the  field — as  the  Europeans  huve ;  all 
which  is  depending  on  the  improvement  of  fire- 
arms, &c.,  hi  whicli,  if  they  have  had  the  use  of 
gunpowder  so  many  ages  as  some  dream,  they 
must  be  unaccountable  blockheads  that  they  have 
made  no  fiirther  improvement ;  and  if  it  is  but 
lately,  they  are  yet  apparently  dull  enough  in  the 
managing  of  it,  at  least  compared  to  what  out^ht 
to  be  expected  of  an  ingenious  people,  such  as 
our  people  cry  them  up  to  be. 

I  might  go  from  this  to  their  navigation,  in 
which  it  is  true  they  outdo  most  of  their  neis^h- 
bours ;  but  what  is  all  their  skill  in  sailinir  com- 
pared to  ours  ?  Wliither  do  they  go  ?  and  how 
manage  the  little  and  foolish  burks  and  junks  they 
have  ?  Wliat  would  they  do  with  them  to  tra- 
verse the  great  Indian,  American,  or  Atlantic 
oceans?  What  ships,  what  sailors,  what  poor, 
awkward,  and  ignorant  doings  are  there  among 
them  at  sea  1  And  when  our  people  hire  any  of 
them,  as  sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  do,  how 
do  our  sailors  kick  them  about,  as  a  parcel  of 
clumsy,  ignorant,  unhandy  fellows? 

Then  for  building  of  ships— what  arc  they? 
and  what  are  they  able  to  do  towards  the  glorio'us 
art  of  building  a  large  roan  of  war?  it  is  out  of 
doubt  with  me,  that  all  the  people  of  China  could 
not  build  such  a  ship  as  the  Royal  Sov«r<*ign  in 
a  hundred  years — no,  not  though  she  wns  there 
for  them  to  look  at  and  take  pattern  by. 

I  might  goon  to  abundance  more  things ^such 
as  painting,  making  glasses,  mukin^  clocks  and 
[  watches,  making  bone-lace,  frame-work  knitting ; 
all  of  which,  except  the  two  first,  they  know  little 
or  nothing;  and  of  the  two  first  nothin<;  com- 
pared to  what  is  done  in  Europe. 

The  height  of  their  ingenuity,  and  for  which 
we  admire  them  with  more  colour  of  cause  than 
in  other  things,  is  their  porcelain  or  earthen-ware 
work,  which,  in  a  word,  is  more  due  to  the  ex- 
j  cellent  composition  of  the  earth  they  make  them 
of,  and  which  is  their  peculiar,  than  to  the  work- 
manship; in  which,  if  we  had  the  same  clay,  we 
should  soon  outdo  them  as  much  as  we  do  in 
other  things.  The  next  art  is  their  manufactu- 
ring in  fine  rilks,  cotton,  herba,  gold,  and  silver, 
in  which  they  have  nothing  but  what  is  in  com- 
mon with  our  ordinary  poor  weavers. 

The  next  mechanic  art  i«  their  lackering,  which 
Is  just,  as  in  their  China  ware,  a  peculiar  to  their 
country,  in  the  materials,  not  at  all  in  the  work- 
manship ;  and  as  for  the  cabinet-work  of  it  they 
are  manifestly  outdone  by  us ;  and  abundance  is 
everv  year  sent  thither  framed  and  made  in 
England,  and  only  lackered  in  China,  to  be  re- 
turned to  us. 

1  might  run  the  like  parallel  through  most  of 
the  things  these  people  excel  in,  which  would  all 


appear  to  be  so  deficient  as  would  render  all  their 
famed  wisdom  and  cnpiicity  most  scandalouslr 
imperfect.  But  I  am  not  so  much  upon  their 
cunning  in  arts  as  upon  their  absurdity  and  ridi- 
culous folly  in  religious  matters,  and  In  which  I 
think  the  rudest  barbarians  outdo  them. 

From  this  wise  nation  we  have  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  near  2,000  miles  in  breadth,  partly  under 
the  Chinese  government,  partly  under  the  Mus- 
covite, but  inhabited  by  Tartars  of  Mogul  Tar- 
tary,  Karkathay,  Siberian,  and  Samoides  p^^ganf, 
whose  idols  are  almost  as  hideous  as  the  Chinese's, 
and  whose  religion  is  all  nature — and  not  only  so, 
but  nature  under  the  greatest  degeneracy,  and 
next  to  brutal.  Father  ie  Comte  gives  us  the 
pictures  of  some  of  their  house  idols,  and  an  ac- 
count of  their  worship ;  and  this  lasts,  as  I  have 
observed,  to  within  a  few  days  of  Archangel.  So 
that,  in  a  word,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Straits, 
that  is  to  say,  from  Salleeover  to  Carribbea,  from 
thence  round  Africa  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
cross  the  vast  Indian  Ocean,  and  upon  all  the 
coast  of  it,  about  by  Malacca  and  Sunmtra. 
through  the  Straits  of  Sincapore  and  the  coast 
of  Siam  northwards  to  China,  and  throogh 
China  by  land  over  the  deserts  of  the  Grand 
Tartary  to  the  river  Owina,  being  a  circuit  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  every  jot 
as  far  as  the  whole  circumference,  the  name  of 
God  is  not  heard  of,  except  among  a  few  of  the 
Indians  that  are  Mahomedans ;  the  word  of  God 
is  not  known,  or  the  Son  of  God  spoken  of. 

Having  some  warmth  in  my  search  after  reli* 
gion,  occasioned  by  this  reflection,  and  so  little  of 
it  appearing  in  all  the  parts  whic-h  I  had  travelled, 
I  resolved  to  travel  over  the  rest  of  the  world  m 
books,  for  my  wandering  days  are  pretty  wdl 
over— I  say,  I  resolved  to  travel  the  rest  in  books; 
and  sure,  said  I,  there  must  appear  abundance  c^ 
serious  religion  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  else  I 
know  nothing  at  all  of  where  I  shall  find  it. 

But  I  find  by  my  reading,  just  as  I  did  in 
travelling,  that  all  the  customs  of  nations,  as  to 
religion,  were  much  alike;  that,  one  with  an- 
other, they  are  more  devout  in  their  worship  of  [ 
something,  whatever  it  be,  than  inquisitive  aifter 
what  it  is  they  worship ;  and  most  of  the  altars 
of  worship  in  the  world  might  to  this  day  be  in- 
scribed to  the  unknown  God. 

This  may  seem  a  strange  thing;  but  that 
wonder  may  cease  when  ftirther  inquiry  is  made 
into  the  particular  objects  of  worship  wliich  the 
several  nations  of  the  world  bow  down  to,  some 
of  which  are  so  horrid,  so  absurd,  as  one  would 
think  human  nature  oould  not  sink  so  low  as  to 
do  her  homage  in  so  irrational  a  manner. 

And  here,  being  to  speak  of  religion  as  idolaF> 
trous,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  seemed  strange 
that,  except  in  Persia  and  some  part  of  Tartary, 
I  found  none  of  the  people  look  up  for  their  gods^ 
but  down ;  by  which  it  came  into  my  mind  that, 
even  in  idolatry  itself,  the  world  was  something 
degenerated,  and  their  reason  was  more  hoo(^ 
winked  than  their  ancestors. 

By  looking  up  and  looking  down,  I  mean,  fhey 
do  not,  as  tlie  Romans,  look  up  among  the  sUn 
for  their  idols,  place  their  gods  in  the  skies,  and 
worship,  as  we  might  say,  like  men,  but  locdt 
down  among  the  brutes,  form  idols  to  themselves 
out  of  the  beAsts,  and  figure  things  like  monsters. 
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to  adore  them  for  their  nglmess  and  horrible  de- 
lOnnHy. 

Of  the  two,  the  former,  fn  my  opinion,  wat 
much  the  more  rational  idolatry,  as  particularly 
the  Penians  worshipping  the  sun ;  and  when  1 
had  a  particnlar  aocoant  of  that  of  Bengale,  it 
presently  occnrred  to  my  thoughts  that  there 
was  something  awful,  something  glorious  and 
God-like  in  the  sun,  that,  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
tme  God,  might  rationally  besped^  the  homage 
of  the  cretttores ;  and  to  whom  it  seemed  reason- 
able, where  reason  was  its  own  judge  only,  with- 
out the  helps  of  Re?elation,  to  pay  an  adoration 
as  the  parent  of  Bght,  and  the  giver  of  life  to  all 
the  vegetative  world,  and  as  in  a  visible  manner 
enlivening  and  influencing  the  rational  and  sensi- 
tive life,  and  which  might,  for  aught  they  knew, 
at  first  create,  as  it  did  since  so  plainly  affect,  all 
things  round  us. 

Ths  thought  gave  birth  to  the  following  ex- 
citnion,  with  which  I  shall  close  this  observation : 

"  HaQ !  gloxioos  lamp,  the  parent  of  the  day, 
WhoM  beams  not  only  heat  and  life  convey; 
Bat  may  that  heat  and  life,  Ibr  aught  we  know, 
Oa  maay,  nway  diataat  worldi  bestow. 
Immense,  amaaing  globe  of  heavenly  fire, 
To  whom  all  flames  ascend,  in  whom  all  li^ts  expire. 
Rolling  in  flames,  emits  eternal  ray, 
Tet  sMT-rafilcient  suffers  no  decay. 
Thy  central  Tigoar  never,  aevor  dias. 
Bat  life  the  motion,  motion  life  supplies, 
When  lesser  bodies  rob  ns  of  thy  beams, 
Aad  latereapt  thy  flofwlng,  heavenly  streams ; 
Pools  by  miatake  eclipse  thee  Arom  their  sight, 
When  'tis  the  eyes  eclipsed,  and  not  thy  lignt. 
Thy  absence  constitutes  eflbctual  night 
When  rolling  earth  deprives  us  of  thy  light ; 
And  planets  all  opaqve  and  beggarly, 
I      Borrow  thy  beams,  and  strive  to  shine  like  thee ; 
la  their  mock,  lifeless  light  we  starve  and  ftecse, 
And  wait  the  warmth  of  thy  retaming  rays. 

"  Thy  diatanoe  leaves  as  all  recline  and  sad, 
Aad  hoaiy  winter  governs  in  thy  stead : 
Swift  thy  returning  vigour,  warm  and  mild. 
Salutes  the  earth,  and  gets  the  world  with  child. 
Great  sool  of  nature,  from  whose  vital  spring 
Ihie  heat  and  lifie  diflViaed  through  everything : 
Govem'st  the  moon  and  stars  by  different  ray, 
She  queen  of  night,  theo  monarch  of  the  day. 
The  moon,  and  stars,  and  earth,  and  plants  obey. 
When  darker  nations  see  thee  placed  on  hlgli. 
And  feel  thy  warmth  their  genial  heat  supply ; 
How  imperceptible  thy  influence 
Slides  through  their  veins,  and  touches  every  sense 
By  glimmering  nature  led,  they  bow  their  knee, 
HiMake  their  God,  and  sacrifloe  to  thee. 
Mourn  thy  declining  steps,  and  hate  the  night. 
But  when  in  hope  of  thy  approaching  light, 
Bless  thy  return,  whicli  brings  the  eheerftil  day, 
Aad  to  thy  wond'roos  light  false  adorations  pay. 
Nor  can  we  blame  the  Justice  of  the  thought. 
In  minds  by  erring  reason  only  taught. 
Nature,  it  seems,  instructs  a  deity, 
And  reason  says  there's  none  so  bright  as  tfiee. 
Nor  is  thy  influence  so  much  a  Jest, 
There's  something  shocks  our  nature  in  the  rset : 
To  make  a  God,  and  then  the  tool  adore, 
And  bow  to  that  that  worshipped  us  before. 
The  noasenee  takes  off  all  the  reverence, 
That  can't  be  worshipping  that  is  not  sense. 
Bat  when  the  spring  of  nature  shows  its  face. 
The  glory  of  its  rays,  the  swiftness  of  its  race, 
Btupcndons  height  and  majesty  divine, 
^d  with  what  awfU  splendour  it  can  shine. 
Who  tiutt  no  other  news  from  heaven  could  hear,        *) 
Wmdd  think  but  this  was  God,  would  think  and  fear,  V 
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No  other  idol 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Persians  who  thus  paid 
their  adoration  to  the  sun,  were  at  that  time 
lome  of  the  wisest  people  in  the  world.  Some 
tell  OS  that  the  great  image  thai  Nebuchadnezzar 
•et  up  for  alt  bis  people  to  worship,  was  repre- 


sented holding  the  sun  in  his  right  hand ;  and 
that  it  was  to  the  representation  of  the  sun  that 
he  commanded  all  nations  and  kindreds  to  bow 
and  to  worship.  If  so,  then  the  Assyrians  were 
worshippers  also  of  the  sun  as  well  as  the  Persians, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable.  We  read  also  in 
the  Scripture  of  those  nations  who  worshipped 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  a  thing  much  more  ra- 
tional, and  nearer  of  kin  to  worshipping  the  great 
God  of  heaven  than  worshipping  the  whole  host 
of  the  earth,  and  worshipping  the  most  abject 
and  loathsome  creatures,  or  but  even  the  repre- 
sentations of  those  creatures,  which  was  stUl 
worse  than  the  other. 

But  what  are  all  the  absurdities  of  heathenism, 
which  at  last  are  resolved  into  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  and  their  being  fallen  fVom  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  which  was  once,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  diffused  to  all  mankind? 

I  say,  what  arc  these  ?  And  how  much  ground 
for  just  reflection  do  they  afford  us,  compared  to 
the  gross  things  in  practice  which  we  find  every 
day  among  those  nations  who  profess  to  have  had 
the  clear  light  of  Gospel  revelation  ? 

How  many  self-contradicting  principles  do  they 
hold  ?  How  contrary  to  their  profession  do  they 
act  ?  How  does  one  side  bum  for  what  another 
side  abhors  ?  And  how  do  Chijstians,  taking  that 
venerable  name  for  a  general  appellation,  doom 
one  another  to  the  devil  for  a  few  disagreeing 
clauses  of  the  same  religion,  while  all  profess  to 
worship  the  same  Deity,  and  to  expect  the  same 
salvation? 

With  what  preposterous  enthusiasms  do  some 
mingle  their  knowledge,  and  with  as  eron  absur- 
dities others  their  devotion  ?  How  blindly  super- 
stitious ;  how  furious  and  raging  In  their  zeal  ? 
How  cruel,  inexorable,  and  even  inhuman  and 
barbarous  to  one  another,  when  they  differ?  as 
if  religion  divested  us  of  humanity,  and  that  in 
our  worshipping  a  God  of  mercy,  and  in  whose 
compassions  alone  It  is  that  we  have  room  to 
hope,  we  should,  to  please  and  serve  him,  banish 
humanitT  from  our  nature,  and  show  no  compas- 
sion to  those  that  fall  into  our  hands. 

In  my  travelling  throngh  Portugal,  it  was  my 
lot  to  come  to  Lisbon  while  they  held  there  one 
of  their  courts  of  justice  called  Atdthde-fe,  that 
is  to  say,  a  court  of  justice  of  the  Inquisition.  It 
is  a  subject  which  has  been  handled  by  many 
writers,  and  indeed  exposed  by  some  of  the  best 
Catholics;  and  my  present  business  is  not  to 
write  a  history,  or  engage  in  a  dispute,  but  to 
relate  a  passage. 

They  carried  in  procession  alt  their  criminals 
to  the  great  church,  where  eight  of  them  ap- 
peared first,  dressed  up  in  gowns  and  caps  of 
canvass,  upon  which  were  painted  all  thai  man 
could  devise  of  heirs  torments,  devils  broiling 
and  roasting  human  bodies,  and  a  thousand  suoh 
frightful  thinjzs,  with  flames  and  devils  besides  in 
everv  part  of  the  dress. 

Those  I  found  were  eight  poor  creatures  con- 
demned to  be  bum*;  and  for  they  scarce  knew 
what,  but  for  crhnes  against  the  Catholic  fiilth, 
and  against  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  they  were 
burnt.  One  of  them,  it  was  said,  rejoiced  that 
he  was  to  be  burnt,  and  being  asked  why,  an^ 
swered  that  he  had  much  rather  die  than  be 
carried  back  to  the  prison  of  the  InquMtion, 
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where  their  cruelties  were  worse  thon  death.  Of 
those  eight,  as  I  was  told,  some  were  Jews,  whose 
greatest  crime,  as  many  there  did  not  scruple  to 
say,  was  that  they  were  very  rich ;  and  some 
Christians  were  in  the  number  at  the  same  time, 
whose  greatest  misery  was  that  they  were  very 
poor. 

It  was  a  sight  that  almost  gave  me  a  shock  in 
my  notion  of  Christianity  itself,  till  I  began  to 
recollect  that  it  might  be  possible  that  Inquisi- 
tors were  scarce  Christians,  and  that  I  knew 
many  Catholic  countries  do  not  suffer  this  abo- 
minable judicature  to  be  erected  among  them. 

I  have  seen  much,  and  read  more,  of  the  un- 
happy conduct,  in  matters  of  religion,  among 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  professing  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  upon  my  word  I  6nd 
some  practices  infinitely  scandalous,  some  which 
are  the  common  received  customs  of  Christians, 
which  would  be  the  abhorrence  of  heathens; 
and  it  requires  a  strong  attachment  to  the  foun- 
dation, which  is  indeed  the  principal  part  in  reli- 
gion, to  guard  our  minds  against  being  offended 
even  at  the  Christian  religion  itself  but  I  got 
over  that  part  afterward. 

Let  it  not  offend  the  ears  of  any  true  lover  of 
the  Christian  religion  that  I  observe  some  of  the 
follies  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion, 
assuring  you  it  is  (Ir  from  being  my  design  to  bring 
the  least  scandal  upon  the  profession  itsel£ 

And  here,  therefore,  let  me  give  the  words  of 
a  judicious  person  who  travelled  from  Turkey 
through  Italy.     His  words  are  these : — 

<*  >Vhen  I  was  in  Italy  I  ranged  over  great  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  8t  Peter,  where  one  would 
think,  indeed,  the  face  of  religion  would  be  plain- 
est to  be  seen,  and  without  any  disguise ;  but,  in 
short,  I  found  there  the  Dice  of  religion,  and  no 
more. 

**  At  Rome  there  waa  all  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  religious  habits :  the  pope  and  the  carcUnaU 
walked  with  a  roligious  gravity,  bat  lived  In  a  re- 
ligious luxury,  kept  up  the  pomp  of  religion  and 
the  dignity  of  religious  titles ;  but,  like  our  Lord's 
observation  on  the  pharisees,  I  found  within  they 
were  all  ravening  wolves. 

**  The  religious  justice  they  do  there  is  parti, 
eularly  remarkable,  and  very  much  recommends 
them.  The  ohurch  protects  murderers  and  as- 
sassins, and  then  deUvers  the  civil  magistrates 
over  to  Satan  for  doing  justice.  They  mterdlct 
whole  kingdoms,  and  shut  up  the  churches  for 
want  of  paying  a  few  ecclesiastic  dues,  and  so 
put  a  stop  to  religion  for  want  of  their  money.  I 
found  the  courtezans  were  the  most  constant 
creatures  at  the  church,  and  th^  most  certain 
|dace  for  an  assignation  with  another  man^s  wife 
was  at  prayers. 

**  The  Court  of  Inquisition  burnt  two  men  for 
speaking  dishonourably  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  missionaries  in  China  tolerated  the  wor- 
shipping the  devil  by  their  new  convert,  A  Jew 
was  likewise  burnt  for  denying  Christ,  while  the 
Jesuits  joined  the  paganism  of  the  heathen  with 
the  high  mass,  and  sung  anthems  to  the  immor- 
tal id<3s  of  Tonquin. 

**  When  I  saw  this  I  resolved  to  inquire  no 
more  after  religion  in  Italy,  till  by  accident  meet- 
ing with  a  quietest,  be  gave  me  to  understand 
that  all  religion  was  internal,  that  the  duties  of 


Christianity  were  summed  up  in  reflection  and 
ejaculation.  He  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
game  of  religion  which  he  said  was  playing  ofer 
the  world  by  the  clergy ;  and  said  Italy  was  t 
theatre,  where  religion  was  the  grand  opera,  and 
the  popish  clergy  were  the  stage  players  Hiked 
him  in  many  of  his  notions  about  other  people'i 
religion ;  but  when  I  came  to  talk  with  him  a 
little  closely  about  his  own,  it  was  so  wrapp«i  op 
In  his  internals,  concealed  in  the  cavities  and 
dark  parts  of  the  soul,  viz.,  meditation  without 
worship,  doctrine  without  practice,  reflection 
without  reformation,  and  zeal  without  knowledge, 
that  I  could  come  to  no  certainty  vrith  him  but 
in  this,  that  religion  in  Italy  was  really  invi* 
slble." 

This  was  very  agreeable  to  my  notions  of  Ita^ 
lian  religion,  and  to  what  I  had  met  with  from 
other  people  that  had  travelled  the  country,  but 
one  observation  of  blindness  and  superstition  I 
must  give  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  neanr 
home.  When  pasaing  through  Flanders  I  found 
the  people  in  a  certain  city  there  in  a  very  great 
commotion.  The  case  was  this.  A  certain  ice. 
lerate  (so  they  call  an  abandoned  wretch  giren 
up  to  all  wickedness)  had  broken  Into  a  chapel  in 
the  city,  and  had  stolen  the  piz  or  casket  wherdu 
the  sacred  host  was  deposited ;  which  host,  slter 
rightly  consecrated,  they  bdieve  to  be  the  reil 
body  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  behig  transnbitan. 
tiated,  as  they  call  it,  from  the  substance  of  breai 

The  foct  being  discovered,  the  city,  as  Inid 
above,  was  all  up  In  a  tumult;  the  gates  were 
shut  up,  nobody  suffered  to  go  out,  every  honse 
was  searched,  and  the  utmost  diligeooe  nied; 
and  at  length,  as  it  was  nezt  to  impossibility  he 
should  escape,  he  was  discovered. 

His  ezecution  was  not  long  deferred.  But  Unt 
he  was  examined,  and  I  thbk  by  torture,  what 
he  had  done  with  the  sacred  ihiag  which  was  in 
the  piz,  which  he  had  stolen  ?  And  at  length  he 
confessed  that  he  had  thrown  it  into  a  houie  of 
office,  and  was  carried  with  a  guard  to  khow 
them  the  place. 

As  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  little  piece  of  a 
wafer  in  such  a  place,  though  no  palna  were 
spared  in  a  most  filthy  manner  to  search  for  it; 
but,  as  I  say.  It  could  not  be  found ;  immediately 
the  place  was  judged  consecrated  ipto  fidfi, 
turned  Into  an  oratory,  and  the  dcfoot  people 
flocked  to  it  to  expiate,  by  their  prayen,  the  dii- 
honour  done  to  the  Lord  God  by  throwing  bis 
precious  body  into  so  vile  a  place.  It  was  dete^ 
mined  by  the  wiser  part  that  the  body  would  not 
foil  down  Into  the  puoe,  but  be  snatched  up  by 
iu  inherent  power,  or  by  the  holy  aogds,  and 
not  be  suflbred  to  touch  the  excrements  in  that 
place.  However,  the  people  continued  their  de- 
votions fop  some  time  just  in  the  place  where  it 
waSt  and  afterwards  a  large  chapel  was  buih 
upon  it,  where  the  same  prayers  are  cootiooed, 
as  I  suppose,  to  this  day. 

I  had  a  particular  ooeasion  to  oome  at  a  very 
accurate  account  of  Poland  by  a  PoDsh  gntle- 
man,  in  whose  company  I  travelled,  aad  from 
whom  I  learned  all  that  was  worth  faiQuiriiig  of 
about  religious  affain  In  Prussia  on  one  sfaie  sod 
Muscovy  on  the  other. 

As  for  Poland,  be  told  me  they  were  sll  eon- 
fusion  both  in  chnreh  and  In  sUte ;  that  notwitb- 
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standing  their  wars  ther  were  penecuton  of  the 
worst  kind,  that  they  let  the  Jews  live  among 
them  niulisturbed  to  such  a  degree  that  in  the 
country  ahout  Lemberg  and  Kiow  there  were 
reckoned  above  90,000  Jews ;  that  these  had  not 
toleration  only  but  many  privileges  granted  them, 
though  they  denied  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
that  the  Messiah  was  come  in  the  flesh,  and  blas- 
phemed his  name  upon  frequent  occasions ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  persecuted  the  Protestants, 
and  destroyed  their  churches,  wherever  they  had 
power  to  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  came  to  inquire  of 
those  Protestants,  and  what  kind  of  people  they 
were  who  suffered  so  severely  for  their  religion, 
I  found  they  were  generally  a  sort  of  Protestants 
called  Socinians,  and  that  Lelius  Socinus  had 
spread  his  errors  so  universally  over  this  country 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  reduced  here  to 
little  more  than  a  good  man  sent  from  heaven  to 
instruct  the  world,  and  far  from  capable  of  effect- 
ing by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit  and  grace  the 
glorious  work  of  redeeming  the  world.  As  for 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have  no 
trouble  about  it 

Having  given  this  account  of  knowledge  and 
piety  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Christians  of 
the  Roman  church,  it  seems  natural  t6  say  some- 
thing of  the  Greek  church. 

T^ere  are  in  the  Czar  of  Muscovy's  dominions 
abundance  of  wooden  churohes,  and  had  not  the 
country  been  as  full  of  wooden  priests  something 
might  have  been  said  for  the  religion  of  the  Mus- 
covites, for  the  people  are  wonderfully  devout 
there ;  which  would  have  been  very  well,  if  it 
had  not  been  attended  with  the  profoundest 
ignorance  that  was  ever  heard  of  in  any  country 
where  the  name  of  Christian  was  so  much  as 
talked  of. 

But  when  I  came  to  inquire  about  their  wor- 
ship, I  found  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  so 
much  a  meaner  figure  among  them  than  St 
Nicholas,  that  I  concluded  religion  was  swallowed 
up  of  superstition,  and  so  indeed  I  found  it  was 
upon  ail  occasions ;  an  to  the  conduct  of  the 
people  in  religious  matters*  their  ignorance  is  so 
establishe^l  upon  obstinacy,  which  is  the  Musco- 
vite's national:  sfai,  that  it  would  be  really  to  no 
purpose  to  look  any  longer  for  a  reformation 
among  them. 

In  short,  no  man  wHl,  I  believe,  say  of  me  that 
I  do  the  Muscovites  any  wrong  when  I  say  they 
are  the  most  ignorant  and  most  obstinate  people 
in  the  Christian  world,  when  I  toll  the  following 
story  of  them. 

It  was  after  the  battle  at  Narva,  where  the 
late  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XI  I,  defeated  their 
great  army,  and  after  the  victory  extended  his 
troops  pretty  far  into  their  country,  and  perhaps 
plundered  them  a  little  as  he  advanced ;  when 
the  Muscovites,  we  may  be  sure,  being  in  the 
utmost  distress  and  confusion,  fell  to  their 
prayers-  We  read  of  nothing  thev  had  to  say 
to  God  Almighty  in  that  eaie;  but  to  their 
patron  saint  they  addressed  this  eitraordinary 
prayer :     • 

**  O  Thott,  our  perpetual  comforter  In  all  our  ad- 
versitles  1  Thou  infinitely  powerful  St  Nicholas, 
by  what  sin,  and  how  have  we  highly  offended 
thee  in  our  sacrifices,  genuflections,  reverences, 


and  actions  of  thankigiving,  tiiat  thou  hast  thus 
forsaken  us?  We  had  therdbre  sought  to  appease 
thee  entirely,  and  we  had  implored  thy  presence 
and  thy  succour  against  the  terrible,  insolent, 
divadful,  enraged,  and  undaunted  enemies  and 
destroyers;  when,  like  lions,  bears,  and  other 
savage  beasts  that  have  lost  their  young  oncs^ 
they  attacked  us  after  an  insolent  and  terrible 
manner;  and  terrified  and  wounded,  took  and 
killed  us  by  thousands,  us  who  are  thy  people. 
Now  as  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  happen 
without  witchcrah  and  enohantment,  seeing  the 
great  care  that  we  had  taken  to  fortify  ourselves, 
after  an  imprognable  manner,  for  the  defence  and 
security  of  thy  name,  we  beseech  thee,  O  St 
Nicholas,  to  be  our  champion,  and  the  bearer  of 
our  standard,  te  be  with  us  both  In  peaoe  and  in 
war,  and  in  onr  necessities,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  death,  to  protect  us  against  this  horrible  and 
tyrannical  crew  of  sorcerers,  and  to  drive  them 
far  enough  off  from  our  frontiers,  with  the  recom- 
pence  which  they  may  deserve." 

It  may  be  hoped  I  may  give  a  better  account 
of  religion  among  the  Protestants  than  I  have 
among  the  Roman  and  Grecian  churdiesi  and 
I  will,  if  in  justice  it  is  possible. 

The  next  to  the  nations  I  Itave  been  mention- 
ing, I  mean  in  geographical  order,  are  those  ro- 
formed  Christians  called  Lutherans;  to  say  no 
worse  of  them,  the  face  of  religion  indeed  is 
altered  much  between  these  and  the  latter.  But 
I  scarce  know  what  name  to  give  it,  at  least  as 
far  as  I  have  inquired  into  it,  or  what  it  is  like. 

It  was  Popery  and  no  Popery— .there  was  the 
consub.  but  not  the  transub.  The  service  dif- 
fered indeed  from  the  mass,  but  the  deficiency 
seemed  to  be  made  up  very  mudi  with  the  trum- 
pets, kettle-drums,  fiddles,  hautboys,  &c.,  and  ali 
the  merry  part  of  the  Popish  devotion;  upon 
which  it  occurred  to  me  presently,  that  if  then 
was  no  danger  of  Popery  among  the  Lutherans, 
thera  was  danger  of  superstition ;  and  as  for  the 
pious  part,  I  saw  very  liule  of  it  in  either  of  them. 

By  religion,  thereforo,  the  reader  is  desfa-ed  to 
understand  here  not  the  principles  upon  which 
the  several  riations  denominate  themselves,  so 
much  as  the  manner  in  which  they  discover 
themselyes  to  be  sincere  in  the  profession  which 
they  make.  I  had  no  inclination  here  to  enter 
into  the  inquiry  after  the  creeds  which  every 
nation  professed  to  believe,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  practised  that  religion  which  they 
really  professed ;  for  what  is  roligion  to  me  with- 
out practice?  And  although  It  may  be  true 
that  thero  can  be  no  true  religion  whero  it  is  not 

r'ofessed  upon  right  principles ;  yet,  that  which 
observe  hero,  and  which  to  me  is  the  greatest 
grievance  among  Christians,  is  the  want  of  a 
roligioos  practice  even  where  thero  aro  right  prin- 
ciples at  bottom,  and  whero  thero  Is  a  profession 
of  the  orthodox  fidth. 

In  brief,  I  am  not  hunting  after  the  profession 
of  roligion,  but  the  practice.  The  first  I  find 
almost  in  every  nation— -an/Zs  ^fiis  tam  harbor^ ; 
but  the  last  I  am  like  to  travel  through  the  his- 
tories of  all  Christendom  with  my  searoh,  and 
perhaps  may  hardly  be  able,  when  I  have  done, 
to  tell  you  whero  it  Is. 

All  the  satiro  of  this  faiquiry  will  look  this 
way ;  for  whero  God  has  not  given  a  people  the 
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bletsiog  of  a  trne  knowledge  of  Umaelf,  it  would 
call  for  our  pity,  not  reproaclL  It  would  be  a 
?ery  doll  satire  indeed  that  a  man  should  be 
witty  upon  the  negroes  in  Africa  for  not  knowing 
Christ,  and  not  understanding  the  doctrine  of  a 
Saviour ;  but  if  turning  to  our  modem  Christians 
of  Barbadoee  and  Jamaica  for  not  teaching  them, 
not  instructing  them,  and  for  refusing  to  baptise 
them,  there  the  satire  would  be  pointed  and  m 
sonable,  as  we  shall  hear  farther  by  and  by. 

But  to  return  to  the  Lutherans,  for  there  I 
am  supposed  to  be  at  this  time,  I  mean  among 
the  courts  and  cities  of  Brandenbui^h,  Saxony, 
&C,— I  had  opportunity  here  to  view  a  court  af- 
fecting gallantry,  magnificence,  and  gay  things, 
Co  fuoh  a  heiffht,  and  with  such  a  passion,  to 
eaceed  the  whole  world  in  that  empty  part  of 
human  felicity  called  show,  that  I  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  pursue  it  with  such  an  impetuous 
torreot  of  the  affections  without  8acri6cing  all 
things  to  it  which  wise  men  esteem  more  va- 
luable. 

Nor  was  my  notion  wrong ;  for  the  first  thing 
I  found  sacrificed,  as  I  say,  to  this  voluptuous 
humour  was  the  liberties  of  the  people,  who  being 
by  constitution  or  custom  rather  under  absolute 
government,  and  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
prince,  are  sure  to  pay,  not  all  they  can  spare, 
but  even  all  they  have,  to  gratify  the  unbounded 
appetite  of  a  court  given  up  to  pleasure  and 
exorbitance. 

By  all  I  have  read  of  the  manner  of  living 
there,  both  court  and  people,  the  latter  are  en- 
tirely given  up  to  the  former^not  by  necessity 
only,  but  by  the  consent  of  custom  and  the 
general  way  of  management  through  the  whole 
country ;  nay,  this  is  carried  to  such  a  height 
that,  as  I  have  been  told,  the  king's  coffers  are 
the  general  cess-pool  of  the  nations,  whither  all 
the  money  of  the  kingdoms  flows,  and  only  dis- 
perses again  as  that  gives  it  out-^whether  by 
running  over  or  running  out  at  its  proper  vent, 
I  do  not  inquire ;  so  that  as  all  the  blood  in  the 
human  body  circulates  in  24  hours  through  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  so  all  the  money  in  the 
kingdom  is  said  to  paM  once  a  year  through  the 
klng*s  treasury. 

How  far  poverty  and  misery  may  prompt  piety 
and  devotion  among  the  poor  inhabitants,  I  can* 
not  say ;  but  if  luxury  and  gallantry,  together 
with  tyranny  and  oppression  to  support  it,  can 
subsist  with  tm&  religion  in  the  great  men,  then, 
for  aught  I  know,  the  courts  of  Prussia  and  Dres- 
den may  be  the  best  Qualified  in  the  world  to 
S reduce  this  thing  callea  religion,  which,  I  have 
itherto  seen,  is  hard  to  be  found. 

It  is  true,  that  the  magnificence  of  the  wisest 
king  in  the  world  in  Jerusalem  was  esteemed  the 
felicity  of  his  people ;  but  it  seems  to  be  expressed 
very  elegant!^,  not  as  a  testimony  of  his  glory 
only,  but  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  his 
people  at  the  same  time,  under  the  prosperous 
circumstances  which  his  reign  brought  them  to, 
viz.,  that  he  made  gold  to  be  for  plenty  Uke  the 
stones  in  the  streets,  amply  expressing  the  flou- 
rishing condition  of  his  people  under  him. 

I  have  likewise  read,  indeed,  and  heard  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  that 
even  from  his  own  subjects,  who  were  always  full 
of  the  generous  and  truly  royal  qualities  of  that 


prince;  he  was  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
which  before  was  a  dukedom  or  electorate  only. 
The  sum  of  their  discourse  is,  that  bis  majesty 
was  so  true  a  fkther  of  his  country  and  of  his 
people,  that  his  whole  care  was  the  flourishing  > 
of  their  trade,  establishing  their  manafacturei,  ' 
increasing  thdr  numbers,  planting  fbreignen— 
French,  Swiss,  and  other  nations— among  then, 
to  instruct  and  encourage  them ;  and  being  no 
way  accessory  to  any  of  their  oppressions,  but 
relieving  and  redressing  all  their  grievsnces  si 
often  and  as  soon  as  they  came  to  bis  knowledge ; 
and,  indeed,  I  could  not  but  entertain  a  great 
regard  to  the  character  of  so  just  and  good  s 
prince.  But  all  I  could  infer  from  that  wss,  thst 
a  government  may  be  tyrannical,  and  yet  the 
king  not  be  a  tyrant ;  but  the  grievances  to  the 
people  are  oftentimes  much  the  same.  Aod  every 
administration,  where  the  constitution  is  thai 
stated,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
northern  courts,  Protestant  as  well  as  othen, 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  true  ends  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  thing  we  call  government  wss  cer- 
tainly established  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  those 
German  courts,  where  I  have  made  my  observa- 
tions, the  magnificence  of  the  court  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  stand  like  the  two  poles, 
what  excess  of  light  you  see  at  one  it  exactly 
balanced  by  so  much  darkness  at  the  other. 

And  where,  pray,  is  the  religion  of  oil  this? 
that  a  whole  nation  of  people  should  appear 
miserable  that  their  governors  may  appear  gay ; 
the  people  starve  that  the  prince  maybe  fed; 
or  rather,  the  people  be  lean  that  their  sovereign 
may  be  fat ;  the  subjecto  sigh,  that  he  may  laugh; 
be  empty,  that  he  may  be  full ;  and  all  tbii  for 
mere  luxury,  not  for  the  needful  defence  of  the 
government— resisting  enemies,  preserving  the 
public  peace,  and  the  like,  but  for  mere  extravo^ 
gance,  luxury,  and  magnificence,  as  in  Prussia;  ^ 
or  for  ambition,  and  pushing  at  crowns,  and  the  , 
lust  of  domination,  as  in  Saxony. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  religious  transactions . 
of  these  countries — how  are  the  ecclesiastics,  , 
jealous  of  their  hierarchy,  afraid  to  reform  fur- 
ther lest,  as  they  gave  a  mortal  stab  to  the  pei^ 
quisites  and  vails  of  God  Almighty's  service  in 
tne  Romish  church,  modern  reformation  voAglii 
give  th«  like  to  them  ?  For  this  reason  they  set 
a  pale  about  their  church,  and  there,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  they  cry  to  their  neighbours, 
**  Stand  off,  I  am  holier  than  thou  >**  and  with  what 
persecution  aod  invasion— persecuting  for  reli- 
eion,  and  invading  the  principles  of  one  another. 
If  there  was  any  peace  among  them,  it  wu  that 
only  which  passes  all  understanding.  It  pre- 
sently occurred  to  me,  what  charity  can  here  be 
where  there  is  no  peace?  and  what  religion 
where  there  is  no  charity  ?  And  I  began  to  fear 
I  should  find  little  of  what  I  looked  for  in  those 
odd  climates. 

I  had  travelled  personally  through  the  besrt 
of  France,  where  I  had  occasion  to  look  round 
me  often  enough  in  my  route  from  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  to  Toulouse,  front  thence 
to  Paris  and  Calais.  Here  I  found  the  people  fo 
merry  and  yet  so  miserable,  that  1  knew  not 
where  to  make  any  judgment.  The  poverty  of 
the  poor  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  to  leare 
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tbem  no  room  to  sigh  for  anything  but  their 
burdens,  or  to  pray  for  anything  but  bread.  But 
the  temper  of  the  people  was  so  volatile,  that  i 
thought  they  went  always  dancing  to  church  and 
came  singing  out  of  it. 

1  found  a  world  of  teachers  here,  but  nobody 
taught.  The  streets  were  everywhere  fall  of 
priests  and  the  churches  full  of  women ;  but  as 
for  religion,  I  found  most  of  the  clergy  were  so 
far  from  having  much  of  it  that  few  of  them  knew 
what  it  WM.  Never  surely  was  a  nation  so  full 
of  truly  blind  guides ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
grossly  ignorant  of  reKjg[ion  than  many  of  their 
clergy  are,  nothing  more  void  of  morals  than 
many  of  those  to  whom  other  people  go  to  con* 
feas  their  sins. 

I  made  some  inqahry  about  religion;  and 
among  the  rest  I  happened  to  fall  in  company 
.  with  a  good  honest  Hugonot  tucogmtOi  and  he 
told  me  very  honestly  that  the  state  of  religion 
in  France  stood  thus :  **  First,  that  fbr  some  years 
ago  it  was  pot  to  the  test  by  the  king,  and  that 
was  when  the  edicts  came  out  to  banUi  and  ruin 
the  HngonoU;  at  whieh  time,**  said  he,  "we 
thought  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  ^igion 
in  it ;  but  really,  when  it  came  to  the  push."  said 
be,  ''it  was  hard  to  tell  where  we  should  find  it. 
The  persecution,  as  it  was  thought  at  first,  would 
bo  ingrateliil  to  the  more  religiouB  Roman  Co- 
thoUcs»  and  that  some  would  be  found  too 
good  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  devlL  But  we 
were  mistaken,  the  best  fcli  in  with  persecution 
whea  it  was  done  by  other  hands  and  not  their 
own,  and  those  that  would  not  do  it  acknow- 
ledlged  they  rejoiced  that  it  was  done ;  which 
showed,"  said  he,  ''that  the  Catholics  either 
had  OQ  principle  or  acted  against  principle,  which 
ia  much  as  one.  And  as  fof  us  Hugonots,*'  says 
he,  **  we  have  shown  that  we  have  no  religion 
lost  among  us ;  for,  first,  s^me  run  away  for  their 
religion  and  yet  left  it  behmd  them,  and  we  that 
stayed  behind  did  it  at  the  price  of  our  princip 
pies.  For  now,**  says  he,  '*  we  are  mere  hypo- 
crites—neither Papists  nor  Hugonots,  for  we  go 
to  mass  with  Protestant  hearts ;  and  whDe  we  call 
ourselves  Protestants,  we  bow  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon."— "  Where,  then,'*  said  I,  <*  is  the  reli- 
gion pnce  boasted  of  here  to  be  found?*' — *'  In- 
deed,** said  be,  "  it  is  hard  to  tell  you,  and  except 
a  little  that  is  in  the  galleys  I  can  give  you  no 
good  account  of  it"  This,  indeed,  was  confining 
the  remains  of  a  flourishing  church  to  about 
650  confessors,  who  really  sufiered  martyrdom 
for  it — for  it  was  no  less.  So  I  minuted  down 
French  religion  tugging  at  the  oar,  and  would 
have  come  away. 

But  it  came  into  my  thought  to  ask  him  what 
he  meant  by  telling  me  that  those  who  run  away 
for  their  religion  out  of  France  left  most  of  it 
behind  them?  He  answered,  I  should  judge  of 
it  better  if  I  observed  them  when  I  came  into  my 
own  country;  where,  if  I  found  they  lived  better 
than  other  people,  or  showed  anything  of  religfon 
suitable  to  a  people  that  suffered  persecution  for 
their  profession,  I  should  send  word  of  it ;  for  he 
had  heard  quite  otherwise  of  them,  which  was 
the  reason  why  he  and  thousands  of  others  did 
not  follovr  them. 

It  happened,  while  I  was  warm  in  my  Inquiries 
thus  after  religion,  a  proclamation  came  out  in 


London  for  appointing  a  general  thankflgiving; 
for  a  great  victory  obtained  by  the  English  forces 

and  their  confederates  over  the  French  at • 

I  care  not  to  put  names  to  the  particular  times 
ofthmgs. 

1  started  at  the  noise  when  they  cried  it  in 
the  streets.  Ah  (  said  I,  then  I  have  found  it  at 
last ;  and  I  rejoiced,  in  particular,  that  having 
looked  so  much  abroad  for  religion  I  shouMi  find 
it  out  at  home.  Tben  I  began  to  call  m^vM  a 
thousand  fools,  that  t  had  not  saved  mys«Jf  all 
this  labour  and  looked  at  home  first — though,  by 
the  bv,  I  bad  done  no  more  in  this  than  oth^r 
travellers  often  or  indeed  generally  do^  viz.,  go 
abroad  to  see  the  world  and  search  into  the  cu- 
riosities of  foreign  countries,  and  know  nothing  of 
their  own. 

But  to  return  tn  my  observations.  I  wa^ 
resolved  to  see  the  ceremonies  of  this  pious  piece 
of  work ;  and  as  (he  preparations  for  it  Were  pro-; 
digiously  great,  I  inquired  how  it  would  be ;  but 
nobody  could  remember  that  the  like  had  ever 
been  in  their  time  before.  |)yery  one  said  it 
would  be  very  fine,  that  the  queen  would  be  there 
herself,  and  all  the  nobility;  and  that  the  like 
had  never  been  seen  since  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time. 

This  pleased  me  exceedingly ;  and  I  began  to 
form  ideas  in  my  mind  of  what  had  been  in 
former  times  among  religious  nations ;  I  could 
find  nothing  of  what  I  was  made  to  expect,  un- 
less it  was  Solomon's  dedication  of  the  temple, 
or  Josiah's  great  feast  of  the  reformation ;  and 
I  expected  God  would  have  a  most  royal  tribute 
of  praise. 

But  it  shocked  me  a  Kttle  that  the  people  said 
there  had  never  been  such  a  thanksgiving  since 
Queen  Elisabeth's  time.  What,  thoucht  I,  ean 
be  the  reason  of  that?  and  musing  a  little,  Q! 
says  1  to  myself,  now  I  have  found  it ;  I  suppost 
nobody  gives  God  thanks  hi  our  country  hot 
queens.  But  this  looked  a  little  harsh,  end  I 
rummaged  our  histories  a  little  for  n^y  farther 
satisfaction,  but  could  m(ike  nothing  fjf  it.  At 
last,  talking  of  it  to  a  good  old  cavalier,  that  had 
been  a  soldier  for  King  Charles,  **  Oh,**  says  he, 
« I  can  tell  you  the  ree&on  of  it ;  th^y  ^ve  never 
given  thanks,**  says  he,  "  because  they  have  had 
nothing  to  give  thanks  K>r.  Pray,"  says  he, 
"  when  have  they  had  atiy  victories  in  England 
since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  except  two  or 
three  in  Ireland  in  King  'William's  tirod,  and  then 
they  were  so  busy,  hadso  many  losses  with  them 
abroad,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  give  thanks 
for  tbem.*» 

This  I  found  had  too  much  truth  in  ft — ^how- 
ever bitter  the  jest  of  it ;  but  still  heightened  my 
expectation,  and  made  me  look  for  some  Strang 
seriousness  and  religious  thankfulness  in  the  an* 
pearance  that  was  to  be  on  the  occasion  in  hand; 
and  accordingly  I  secured  myself  a  place,  both 
without  and  within  the  church,  where  1  might 
be  a  witness  to  every  part  of  the  devotion  and 
joy  of  the  people. 

But  my  expectations  were  wound  np  t«  •  yet 
greater  pitch  when  I  saw  the  infinite  crowds  of 
people  throng  with  so  much  zeal,  as  I,  like  a 
charitable  coxcomb,  thought  it  to  bf,  to  the 
place  of  the  worship  of  GiA ;  and  when  I  oon* 
sidered  tliat  it  was  to  give  God  thanks  finr  n  great 
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vietoi^,  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  than  the 
joy  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  sea  and  saw  Pharaoh's  army,  horses, 
and  diariots,  swallowed  up  $  and  I  doubted  not 
I  should  hear  something  like  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  children  of  krael  on  the  occasion,  and 
should  hear  it  sung  with  the  same  elevation  of 
touL 

But  when  I  came  to  the  point,  the  6rst  thing 
I  observed  was  that  nine  parts  of  ten  of  all  the 
company  came  there  only  to  see  the  queen  and 
the  show,  and  the  other  tenth  part,  I  think, 
might  be  said  to  make  the  show. 

When  the  queen  came  to  the  rails,  and  de- 
scended fW>m  her  coach,  the  people,  instead  of 
crying  out  Hosannah,  blessed  be  the  aueen  that 
cometh  in  t-he  name  of  the  Lord — 1  say,  the 
people  cried  murder  and  help,  for  God*s  sake; 
treading  upon  one  another  and  stifling  one  ano- 
ther at  such  a  rate,  that  in  the  rear  of  the  two 
lines  or  crowds*  of  people  through  which  the 
queen  passed  it  looked  something  like  a  battle 
where  the  wounded  were  retired  to  die  and  to 
get  surgeons  to  come  to  them— for  there  lay 
heaps  of  women  and  children  dragged  from 
among  the  feet  of  the  crowd,  and  gasping  for 
breath.  I  went  among  tome  of  them,  and  asked 
them  what  made  them  go  into  such  a  crowd? 
and  their  answer  was  all  the  same—"  O,  sir,  I 
had  a  mind  to  see  the  queen,  as  the  rest  did." 

Well,  1  had  my  answer  here  indeed ;  for,  in 
sliort,  the  whole  business  of  the  thanksgiving 
without  doors  was  to  see  the  queen,  that  was 
plain ;  so  I  went  away  to  mv  stand,  which,  for 
no  less  than  three  guineas,  I  bad  secured  in  the 
church. 

When  I  came  there  it  was  my  fate  to  be  placed 
between  the  seats  where  the  men  of  God  per- 
formed  the  service  of  his  praise,  and  sung  out 
the  anthems  and  the  Te  Deum^  which  celebrated 
the  religious  triumph  of  the  day. 

As  to  the  men  themselves—I  liked  tbehr  office, 
their  vestments,  and  their  appearance ;  all  looked 
awAiI  and  grave  enough,  suitable  in  some  re- 
spects  to  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  triumph ; 
and  I  expected  they  would  be  as  solemn  in  their 
performances  as  the  Levites  that  blew  the  trum- 
pets at  Solomon's  feast,  when  all  the  people 
shouted  and  praised  God. 

But  I  observed  these  grave  people,  in  the  in- 
tenrals  of  their  worshipping  God,  when  it  was 
not  their  turn  to  sing,  or  read,  or  pray,  bestowed 
some  of  the  rest  of  their  time  in  taking  snuff, 
adjusting  their  perukes,  looking  about  at  the  fair 
ladies,  whispering,  and  that  not  very  softly  nei- 
ther,  to  one  another,  about  this  fine  lady,  that 
pretty  woman,  this  fine  duchess,  and  that  great 
fortune,  and  not  without  some  indecencies,  as 
wen  of  words  as  of  gestures.  Well,  says  I,  you 
are  none  of  the  people  I  look  for ;  where  are  they 
that  give  God  thanks? 

Immediately  the  organ  struck  up  for  the  Tn 
JDemHf  up  starU  all  my  gentlemen,  as  if  inspired 
from  above,  and  from  their  talking  together,  not 
over^modestly,  fall  to  praising  God  with  iho 
utmost  precipitation,  singing  the  heavenly  an- 
thems with  th  the  grace  and  music  imaginable. 

In  thd  middle  of  all  this  music  and  these  ex- 


alted things,  when  I  thought  my  soul  elevated 
with  divine  melody,  and  b^^  to  be  recondled 
to  all  the  rest,  I  saw  a  little  rustling  mottoD 
among  the  people,  as  if  they  had  been  disturbed 
or  frighted.  Some  said  it  tnundered,  some  said 
the  church  shook;  the  true  business  was,  the 
Te  Dfum  within  was  answered  without  by  the 
thunder  of  100  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  noiie  of 
drums,  with  the  huzzas  and  shouts  of  great 
crowds  of  people  in  the  streets.  This  I  did  not 
understand,  so  it  did  neither  disturb  nprooacern 
me ;  I  found  indeed  no  greiat  harmony  in  it ;  it 
bore  no  consort  in  the  mtu^c,  at  least  as  I  nnde^ 
stood  it ;  but  it  was  oter  pnitty  8eon»  and  so  we 
went  on. 

When  the  anthem  watf  sung,,  and  •  the  other 
services  succeeded  them,  I,  that  had  bees  a 
little  disturbed  with  the  ladd  intervsls  of  the 
choristers  and  the  gentlemen  that  sat  crowded 
in  with  them,  turned  my  eyes  to  other  plseei,  is 
hopes  I  should  find  some  saints  among  the  crowd, 
whose  souls  were  taken  up  with  the  exalted  rap- 
tures of  the  day. 

But,  alas !  it  was  all  one,  the  ladies  were  bosy 
singling  out  the  men  and  the  men  the  ladiei. 
The  star  and  garter  of  a  fine  young  nobleman- 
beautiful  in  person,  rich  in  habit,  and  spsrliliDg 
in  jewels,  his  blue  ribbon  intunating  his  ch«ac- 
ter — drew  the  eyes  of  so  many  women  off  their 
prayer-books,  that  I  think  his  graoe.  oqght  to 
have  been  spoken  to  by  the  vergers  to  have  with* 
drawn  out  of  the  church,  that  be  might  not  isjare 
the  service,  and  rob  God  Almighty  of  the  homage 
of  the  day. 

As  for  the  queen,  her  miijesty  was  the  star  of 
the  day,  and  infinitely  more  eyes  were  directed 
to  her  than  were  lifted  op  to  heaven,  though 
the  last  was  the  business  of  the  whole  pro- 
cession. 

Well,  said  I,  this  is  mighty  fine,  thafs  trae; 
but  whereas  the  religion  of  all  this?  Heafens 
bless  me,  said  I,  out  of  this  crowd,  and  Ml  never 
mock  God  any  more  here  when  the  qoeen 
comes  again.  Cannot  these  people  go  and  see 
the  queen  where  the  queen  u  to  be  seeo,  bat 
must  they  come  hither  to  profane  the  church  with 
her,  and  make  the  queen  an  idol?  And  in  a 
both  at  the  people  and  at 


great  passion  I  was, 

the  manner  of  the  day,  as  you  may 

what  follows. 


isilyseeby 


N.  B.  I  had  nude  seme  other  satiriesr  fefl«c- 
tions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  day;  hot  as  it 
looks  too  near  home,  I  am  not  willing  that  poor 
Robinson  Crusoe  should  disoblige  anybody. 

I  confess,  the  close  of  the  day  was  sUH  more 
extravagant;  for  there  the  thanksgiving  was 
adjourned  from  the  church  to  the  tavern,  and  to 
the  street;  and  intend  of  the  decency  of  a  ren- 
gious  triumph,  there  was  indeed  a  triamph  of 
religious  indecency  ;  and  the  anthems,  Te  Deurn, 
and  thanksgiving  of  the  day  ended  in  the  drunk- 
enness,  the  bonfires,  and  the  squibs  and  crackers 
of  the  street. 

How  far  religion  is  concerned  in  all  th*  or 
whether  God  Almighty  will  accept  of  these  noisy 
doings  for  thanksgivings,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with ;  let  those  people  consider  of  it  that  are 
concerned  in  it. 
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Of  Dippsrivcbs  in  Rblioion. 


It  h  known  alone  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  why, 
he  has  hecn  pleaaed  to  suffer  any  part  of  reli-  j 
gion,  and  the  adoration  paid  to  his  Majesty,  the . 
aappilcations  made  to  him,  and  the  homage' 
wtateh  his  ereatores  owe  to  his  glorious  Being,  to 
be  so  doubtfully  directed,  or  so  differently  under- ' 
stood  by  his  creatures,  as  that  there  should  be' 
any  mistalies  or  disagreements  about  them.         I 

How  oomes  it  to  pass,  that  the  paying  a  rever- 
ence to  the  name  and  being  of  God  should  not  be ' 
mm  incapable  of  being  disputed  in  the  manner  of 
it  as  in  the  tUng  itself  1  That  all  the  rules  of 
vorsbippfaig,  believing  in,  and  serving  the  great 
God  or  heaven  and  earth,  should  be  capable  of 
being  understood  any  more  than  one  way  ?  And 
that  the  infallible  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  our  guide 
to  heaven,  should  leave  any  one  of  its  dictates  in 
m  state  of  being  misunderstood  ? 

Why  have  not  the  rules  of  rdirion,  as  well 
those  of  doctrine  as  of  life,  been  laid  down  in 
tenns  so  plabi,  and  so  impossible  to  be  mistaken, 
that  all  men  in  the  world,  ht  every  age,  should 
heve  the  same  notions  of  them,  and  understand 
them,  in  every  title  of  them,  exactly  alike?  Then 
9m  heaven  is  but  one  blessed  great  port,  at  which 
all  hope  to  arrive,  there  would  have  been  but  one 
mod  to  travel  the  Journey  in;  all  men  would 
have  gone  the  same  way— steered  the  same 
course  and  Wethrcn  would  no  more  have  fkllen 
out  by  the  way. 

God  alone,  for  wise  and  righteous  reasons, 
because  be  can  do  nothfaig  but  what  is  wise  and 
righteous,  has  otherwise  ordered  it,  and  that  is 
aU  we  can  say  of  it ;  as  to  the  reason  and  justice 
of  it,  that  is  a  thfaig  of  which,  like  as  of  the  times 
and  of  the  seasons,  we  may  say,  knoweth  no 

In  the  state  of  uncertainty  we  are  now  in,  so  it 
is ;  two  men,  believing  in  the  same  God,  holding 
the  sanw  fiuth,  the  same  Saviour,  the  same  doc- 
triaob  and  aiming  at  the  same  heaven,  yet  cannot 
agree  to  go  to  that  heaven,  or  worship  that  God, 
or  believe  in  that  Saviour,  the  same  way,  or  after 
the  same  manner;  nay,  they  cannot  know,  or 
ooBoeive  of  God,  or  of  heaven,  or  of  the  Re- 
deemer, or  Indeed  of  any  one  principle  of  the 
Christina  reUgloo,  in  the  ssme  manner,  or  fonn 
the  same  ideas  of  those  thfaigs  in  their  minds. 

It  is  true,  the  different  capacities  and  faculties 
of  men  are  in  part  a  reason  for  this,  by  which  it 
is  occasioned,  that  scarce  two  men  together  have 
the  same  notions  and  apprehendodli  even  of  one 
and  the  same  thing,  beoause  their  understandings 
are  led  by  diffinrent  guides,  and  they  see  by  dif- 
fnentUfffats. 

Bnt  this  hi  not  aUr^they  are  not  alike  honest 
to  the  light  they  have.  Three  men  read  the 
same  doctrinal  article,  sav  it  be  of  the  Trinity,  or 
of  any  other,  and  they  all  examine  the  foundation 
of  it  in  the  Scripture,— one  thinks  verily  he  has 
found  out  the  mystery  eflectually,  goes  on  with 
his  inquiries,  and  brings  every  Scripture  and 
every  passage  to  oorrespond  exactly  with  his  first 
notion,  and  thus  he  confirms  himsdf  immoveably 
hi  his  opinion ;  and  it  is  so  dear  to  him,  that  he 
can  not  only  never  be  argued  out  of  it,  but  can 
entertain  no  good  opinion  of  any  roan  that  con- 
ceives of  it  in  any  other  way,  bnt  takes  him  for  an 


to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  that  he 
merits  to  be  expelled  out  of  Christ's  church, 
denied  the  Christian  communion,  and,  in  short, 
treats  him  with  no  respect,  no,  nor  thinks  of  him 
with  charity. 

Another  oomes  to  the  same  Scripture,  and  in 
quest  of  the  same  doctrine,  and  he  reads  over  the 
same  texts,  and  receives  notions  from  them  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  other,  or,  at  least,  very 
remote  fh>m  them ;  he  follows  in  his  search 
through  all  the  corroborating  texts,  and  is  con- 
firmed hi  bis  first  opfaiion  (torn  them  all ;  he 
grows  as  immoveable  In  his  received  construction 
of  the  Scripture  as  the  other,  and  all  Is  so  dear 
to  bun,  that  he  not  only  can  never  be  argued  out 
of  his  opinion,  bnt  can  entertain  no  good  opinion 
of  any  man  that  conceives  of  It  any  other  way, 
but  takes  him  for  an  enemy  to  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine. 

The  third  man,  he  reads  over  all  the  same 
texts  of  Scripture,  but  doing  it  with  an  Indiffer- 
ency  as  to  the  substance,  and  whether  he  receives 
right  hiformation  or  no,  truly  he  comes  away 
with  a  cdnmess  of  mind  as  to  the  substance ; 
and  as  be  went  with  no  great  concern  about 
bdng  certafai,  so  he  oomes  back  as  uncertain  as 
he  went 

These  three  men  are  enough  to  fill  the  whde 
world  foil  of  disputes  about  religion.  The  first 
two  meet,  and  being  equally  positive  of  their 
being  Infallibly  guided,  equally  warm  in  delbnding 
their  opinions,  and  equally  tenaebus  of  them, 
and  above  all,  equally  void  of  charity  to  the 
other,  truly  they  fall  out,  part,  condemn,  cen- 
sure, revile,  and  as,  opportunity  and  power  offers, 
at  last  persecute  one  another,  and  all  one  an* 
other's  adherents. 

The  tUrd,  half  hiformed,  indiflhrent  man,  he 
comes  in  between  these  two,  laughs  at  them 
both,  says  they  are  a  pared  of  furious  Christians, 
that  the  thing  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
known,  that  It  is  no  artide  of  faith,  so  as  that 
without  deddhig  it  a  man  cannot  be  saved ;  says 
they  are  a  parcel  of  fools  to  fUl  out  thus  about 
what  they  cannot  be  certain  of;  and  which 
thev  may  go  to  heaven  though  they  shouki  not 
understand  it  tOI  they  come  there ;  and  thus  the 
world  comes  to  be  divided. 

Could  they  differ  with  humility,  they  would 
differ  with  charity,  but  it  is  not  to  be  In  religion, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  dvil  or  politic  affairs ;  for 
there  is  a  thing  called  seal,  which  men  call  a 
grace  in  religion,  and  esteem  a  doty,  and  this 
makes  men  &11  out  in  religions  matters  with  a 
more  fotal  warmth  and  more  animodty  than  in 
other  cases,  according  to  Hudibras. 

*'  Zeal  makM  men  fight,  like  mad  cr  dnuk. 
For  Dame  Religion  aa  tot  punL" 

Nor  is  this  the  fote  only  of  the  Christian  roll* 
gion,  though  it  is  more  so  there  than  in  any 
other,  but  it  is  the  same  in  other  cases,  as  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Turks,  about  the 
successors  of  their  propHtet  Mahomet.  It  was  so 
of  old  between  the  heathen  and  the  Jews ;  and 
the  Assyrian  monarch  prepared  a  fiery  furnace 
for  those  that  would  not  foil  down  and  worship 
the  great  image  that  he  had  set  up. 

In  the  primitive  times  of  God's  Church,  the 
heathen  did  the  like  by  the  Christians,  and 
ChriitianoM  ad  leonet  was  the  common  cry ;  but 
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when  the  church  came  to  its  halcyon  days,  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  gave  peace  to  the  Christians, 
^d  It  was  but  a  little  while  that  they  en- 
joyed that  peace  before  they  fell  out  by  the 
way;  the  Arian  heresies  rose  up,  and  diflering 
opinions  rent  the  state  into  (actions,  the  church 
Ihto  schlsihs,  And  in  the  space  of  two  reigns  the 
Asians  persecuted  the  orttiodoz,  and  the  ortho- 
dox the  Arians,  almost  with  the  same  fiiry  as  the 
hieAthen  had  persecuted  them  both  with  before. 

From  thence  to  our  time  perseeution  has  been 
the  practice  even  of  all  partleg,  te  tfaey  have 
peen  clothed  with  power,  and  aa  then*  differences 
have  moved  them ;  for  ez«Aiple,  in  all  the  Chris- 
Uan  countries,  there  is  a  mortal  fend  between 
Popish  and  the  Protestant;  and  thoogh.  Indeed, 
the  former  have  carried  their  seal  fiirthest,  yet 
tiie  latter  have  not  been  able  to  say  they  have 
not  persecuted  in  their  turn,  though  not  with  ire 
and  faggot 

What  war*  and  Uoodibad  moleaCed  Borope  on 
the  account  of  religion  in  Germany  ?  BspedaHy 
Ull  the  general  pacification  of  thoae  tronblei  at 
the  treaty  of  Weitphafia,  when  the  Protestattts, 
having  ^d  the  tppareat  advantage  of  the  war, 
obtabed  the  everlasting  tettUment  of  fiheir  re- 
ligion at  well  as  liberties  through  the  whole 
empire. 

Since  thoae  tine%  what  peneevtion,  in  the 
•ame  eoanti^'»  between  the  Lntheran  and  Calvin- 
ist  churches,  and  how  little  charity  b  among 
them,  insomuch  that  the  Lutherans  to  this  day 
wiU  not  allow  the  Reformed  Evangelic  ehnrchee, 
SQ  the  Calvinists  are  caHed,  liberty  to  assemble 
foir  worship  within  the  gates  of  their  cities,  or 
tf  ve  them  Christian  burial. 

I  avoid  looking  too  near  hom*,  or  aearching  In 
Soothmd  and  Ei^and,  among  the  unhappy  divi- 
voot  of  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  Cliurbh  of 
England  and  Dfasenter,  and  this  I  do  because  it 
is  at  home  f  but  ft  is  too  evident  that  aB  these 
come  either  from  men'te  being  negligent  of  right 
informations,  or  too  tenadouf  when  they  have  it, 
for  it  is  evident,  if  all  men  wonld  be  honest  to 
the  light  they  have,  and  favourable  to  their 
neighbonra,  w«  might  hope  that,  how  many  several 
ways  soever  we  chose  to  walk  towards  heaven,  we 
should  all  meet  there  at  last 

I  look  npon  aH  the  seeds  of  religious  dissen- 
sian  as  tare*  sowed  by  the  devil  among  the 
wheat ;  and  it  mav  be  observed,  that  though,  as 
I  have  tStcBdf  said,  the  Assyrians  persecuted  the 
Jews,  and  the  Romans  the  Christians,  yet  where 
the  devil  is  immediately  and  personally  worship- 
ped, there  we  meet  with  little  or  no  nersecution ; 
for  Satan,  having  a  kind  of  peaceable  dominion 
there,  Offei%  them  no  disturbance ;  he  desires  no 
innovation  for  ever ;  he  finds  the  sweetness  of  it, 
aM  lets  it  an  alone. 

But  if  once  they  talk  of  other  gods  before 
hte,  he  is  far  less  easy ;  there  he  is  continually 
^winir  strife  and  hatcmag  divisions  among  them, 
for,  like  all  other  monarchs,  the  devil-  loves  to 
relvn  alone. 

It  would  he  too  long  a  task  here  to  reckon  op 
the  several  sorts  of  differences  in  retigi<m  even 
among  us  in  England,  where,  if  two  happen  to 
dnlVr,  presently,  like  St  Paul  to  St  Peter,  they 
withstand  one  another  to  the  Cmc;  that  Is  to 


say,  carry  on  the  dispute  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity. 

But  there  is  another  qnesthNi  helbre  me,  and 
that  is  not  only  why  there  are  sndi  MettaoH 
on  the  point  of  religion,  and  why  are  nliglott 
ies  hotter  and  m 


differences 

other  breaches,  but  why  are  there  more  dffi^ 
ences  of  this  kind  among  vs  than  among  say 
other  nation  hi  the  worid? 

Certainly  this  pnahhig  on  oar 
to  the  extremity  is  the  peculiar  of 
of  England,  and  It  not  the  aame  thhig  la  ether 
places,  and  the  variety  b  such  hert^  that  It  b 
said  there  are  more  several  cognnninlons  or  esit- 
munitias  of  religious  kinds  in  Bnghusl  than  la  d 
the  other  Protestant  conntriet  in  the  werid. 

The  best  and  moat  oharitable  answer  M  ( 
can  think  of  to  give  Ibr  this  is  to  oom|iliiaeat 
ourselvee,  and  any,  it  it  boeanse  we  are  the  awlt 
religious  nation  in  the  world ;  that  it  to  lay, 
that  we  in  general  set  more  teiionsly  td  wwk  to 
inquire  into  the  substance  and  natntv  of  riliglOB ; 
to  examine  prin<^ei^  and  we%h  the  ressom  tf 
things,  than  other  people^  hefaig  nmre  ooaoenMl 
for  and  anxious  aboat  the  afiUrs  of  God,  Cf  hm- 
veq,  and  oar  aoulsi  that  thinking,  asweeBgkt 
to  do,  that  religion  it  of  the  ntmett  oeneem  to 
us,  and  that  it  is  of  the  iMt  moatent  to  as  to  bi 
certain  about  it  and  wail  gtonnded  in  the  poiali 
before  at,  particularly  whetibar  wt  are  rightly 
informed  or  not.  TMt  anxiont  aBnctm  makes  v 
jealous  of  every  opinion  and  tenadons  of  ow 
own,  breaks  mnch  in  upon  the  custoAi  of  sab- 
mitting  our  jndgmentt  to  the  deigy,  at  is  the 
case  in  eonntries  where  people  are  mors  iatf* 
ferent  in  their  seardi  after  these  thh^s,  and  more 
unconcerned  in  the  certainty  or  nneeitabty  of 
them. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  thfaik  the  tne 
and  the  only  just  reason  that  ean  be  givea  for 
this  matter,  is  not  that  we  are  more  ftiilras  tbu 
other  people  more  oensorions  and  rash  ia  oar 
judgment,  that  we  have  less  diarity,  orittsps- 
tience,  hi  debating  reli^ont  points  than  other 
people;  but  the  truth  it,  that  wO  havetaio- 
difference  about  them,  and  cannot  «t  down  con- 
tented with  a  slight  and  overiy  ihqvhjr,  or  s 
cursory  or  school  answer  to  the  doi^  ia  qacs- 
tion ;  but  we  make  it  a  thing  of  ahtahita  neea. 
sity  to  be  fully  mfonnod  o(  and  thorefere  sre 
earnest  in  the  inquiry,  and  knowfaig  the  seriptare 
to  be  the  great  rule  of  fasth,  the  ataadard  for 
life  and  doctrine,  we  fiy  thither  and  teaydi  for 
ourselves,  not  having  potpery  enongh  to  expect 
an  infallible  judge,  not  indiflbrence  enongh  to 
acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  dergy,  sad 
perhaps  a  little  too  tenadous  of  our  own  inter- 
pretation even,  in  tbioga  wo  are  nnintkraeted 
about 

This,  mdeed,  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  why 
rdigious  dispuiet  increase  to  Much  here,  and 
why  there  am  tnch  aoparationt  and  sehinm 
among  us,  more  than  there  are  in  any  ether  os- 
tion  in  the  world. 

I  know  mnch  ofitblddtothodooref^ 
confudons  they  wera  all  hi  here  daring  me 
bloody  intestioe  wart  m  the  yeors  1640  to  im, 
and  the  liberty  given  to  aH  opinioos  ta  setup 
themsdves  at  that  time ;  hot  I  waive  that «  a 
question  that  tends  to  aaova  division.    I 
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the  reatoil  I  have  given  for  it  stands  as  well 
grannded,  and  as  likely  to  be  approved,  as  any 
I  ean  give,  or  as  any  that  has  been  given  in 
this  ease. 

There  if  another  dtflonlt  ouestion,  which  still 
remains  before  ns»  and  that  &,  what  remedy  can 
we  apply  to  this  malady  1  And,  ilrst,  I  must 
answer  negatively,  not  to  have  ns  be  less  reli- 
gions, that  we  might  differ  less  about  it ;  bat  to 
have  ns  exercise  more  charity  in  onr  disputes, 
that  we  ndgfat  diflbr  more  like  men  of  temper, 
and  more  like  Christians,  than  we  do.  This  is 
str&ing  at  the  root  of  relljrious  differences ;  for  if 
they  were  carried  on  mudly,  with  a  peaceable 
spirit,  willing  to  be  hiformed,  a  disposition  to 
love  as  brethren,  thooffh  in  everything  not  like 
ndnded^onr  varletv  of  opinions  would  not  then 
have  the  name  of  diiforences,  we  should  not 
separate  hi  communion  and  In  charity,  though 
we  did  not  agree  in  everything  we  were  to  believe 
or  not  to  believe  about  religion. 

It  ii  hard  that  we  should  say  these  differences 
are  the  consequences  of  a  nation  having  more 
rriigion  than  their  neighbours,  since  we  have  still 
this  one  part  too  little;  and  as  I  suppose  us  to 
have  norA  religion,  I  must  be  obliged  to  grant 
we  have  not  enongh  more ;  for  i(  as  we  have  just 
so  much  more  region  as  is  sufficient  to  make  ns 
quarrelsome  in  religious  disputes,  we  had  yet  as 
much  more  as  were  sufficient  to  make  us  peaoe- 
id>Ie  again  after  it,  then  we  should  be  religious 
toparpose. 

So  that,  hi  a  word,  onr  beinff  so  religious  as 
above  Is  only  an  unhappv  middle  composition, 
between  the  Inquiring  ana  fully-informed  Chris- 
tian on  one  hand,  and  the  careless,  indifferent, 
unconcerned  temper  that  tak^s  up  with  anythiog 
on  the  other  hand.  And  this  1  take  to  be  a 
Just  though  short  account  of  our  differences  in 
England  about  religion. 

It  might  be  a  very  nseful  question  to  start 
here,  namely,  where  will  all  our  unhappy  differ- 
ences end?  I,  that  am  not  wining  to  give  the 
worst  natured  answer,  where  the  best  and  kindest 
will  hold  water,  am  for  the  present  disposed  to 
answer  In  general,  rather  than  descend  to  par- 
ticnlars,  vis.,  in  heaven.  There  all  our  unkind, 
unchristhin,  nnneighbouriv,  unbrotheriy  differ- 
ences win  end.  We  AaU  freely  shake  hands 
there  with  many  a  pardoned  sinner  that  here  we 
bid  stand  off;  embrace  many  a  publican  that 
here  we  think  It  a  dishonour  to  converse  with ; 
see  many  a  heart  that  we  have  broken  here,  with 
censures,  reproachings,  and  revilinffs,  made  whole 
again  by  the  bahn  of  the  same  Redeemer's  blood, 
lliere  we  shall  see  that  there  have  been  other 
flocks  than  those  of  our  fold,  other  paths  to  hea- 
ven than  those  we  shut  men  out  from ;  that  those 
we  have  excommunicated  have  been  taken  into 
that  superior  communion;  and  those  we  have 
placed  at  our  left-hand  have  been  there  sum- 
moned to  the  right-hand;  all  separations  will 
be  there  taken  away,  and  the  mind  of  every 
Christian  be  entirely  reconcHed  to  one  another; 
no  divisions,  no  differences^no  ehargiog  ^ncere 
minds  with  hypocrisy,  or  embracing  painted 
hypocrites  for  sunts ;  everything  to  be  seen  and 
to  be  known  as  it  reaUy  is,  and  by  a  clear  light ; 
none  wfll  desire  to  deceive,  none'  be  subject  to 
be  deceived* 


There  we  sbaU  look  upon  aU  we  have  done 
and  said  in  prejodioe  of  the  character  of  onr  bre- 
thren with  a  just  change,  and  sufficiently  repair 
to  one  another  all  the  tnjnriotts  things  we  hnte 
said,  or  indeed  but  thought,  of  one  another,  by : 
rejoicing  in  the  common  feUdty  and  praisiiSg  fhe 
sovereign  glory  that  had  received  those  we  had 
foolishly  rejected,  and  let  those  into  the  'moA 
heaven  whom  we  had,  la  the  abundance-  c/f  oui^ 
pride  and  the  penury  of  oar  etharitv,  shut  out^ 

How  many  actions  of  men  which  we,  seeing 
on(y  their  outside^  have  now  censured,  shall  we 
find  there  by  that  penetration  that  cannot  err,  be 
accepted  for  their  inside  sincerity  ?  How  many 
an  opinion  that  we  condemn  here  shall  we  see 
then  to  be  orthodox  ?  In  a  word,  how  many 
contradicting  notions  wid  principles  which  we 
thought  inconsistent  with  true  rdigion  shall  we 
find  then  to  be  reconcilable  to  themselves,  to 
one  another,  and  to  tiMi  fountain  of  truth  ? 

All  the  difficulties  in  our  eonceptions  of  things 
invisible  will  then  be  explained;  aU  thedoetrines 
of  the  hnmutability  of  tl|e  dtviae  councils  will 
then  be  reooneUabla  to  the  ohaageable  events 
of  things,  and  to  the  varieties  often  happening  in 
the  world.  The  unohangeableness  of  the  eternal 
decrees  wUI  then  iq^pear ;  and  yet  the  efficacy  of 
praying  to  God  to  do  this»  or  not  do  that,  to  par- 
don, forgive,  spare,  and  forbear,  which  we  now 
say  is  inconsistent  with  those  nnchangeaUe  de- 
crees, shaU  be  reconcilable  to  that  nochangeable- 
oess  in  a  manner  to  us  now  inconceivable. 

And  this  if  the  foundation  of  what  I  now  ad- 
vance, viz.,  that  in  heaven  all  our  diiforenoee  in 
religion  will  be  reconciled,  and  wiU  be  at  an  end. 
If  any  man  ask  me  whether  they  cannot  be  ended 
before,  I  answer,  if  we  were  aft  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  they  would  be  reooncfied  then»  we 
should  certailnly  pi(t  an  end  to  them  before ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  be  done.  Men's  eouviotions 
of  the  greatest  and  most  certain  truths  are  not 
equal  to  one  another,  or  equal  to  the  weight  and 
significoncy  of  those  troths ;  and  therefore  such 
a  general  effect  of  this  affair  eannot  be  expected 
on  this  side  of  time. 

There  is  one  very  great  reooacSer  of  reUgiotts 
differences  in  this  world,  whloh  has  sometimes 
been  made  use  of  by  Providence  to  heal  the 
breaches  in   Christian  charity  among  religious 
people,  and  it  is,  generally  speaking,  very  effec- 
tual ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  draught,  a  potion  that 
goes  down  with  great  reluctance,  and  that  is  per- 
secution.    This  generally  reconciles  the  differ- 
ences of  Christians  about  the  lesser  matters  in 
religion.    The  prin^tive  churches,  while  under 
the  Roman  persecutions,  had  a  much  greater 
harmony  among  themselves,  and  very  few  schisms 
and  divisions  broke  out  among  them.     When 
they  did  differ  in  any  particular  points,  they 
wrote  healing  epistles  to.  one  another^  contended 
with  modesty  and  with  charitv,  and  referred  will- 
ingly their  notions  to  be  decided  by  one  another. 
They  did  not  separate  communion,  and  excom- 
municate whole  churches  and  nations  for  a  dis- 
pute about  the  celebration  of  Easter,  or  unchnreh 
one  another  for  the  question  of  recdving  and  re- 
baptizing  of  penitents,  as  was  siterwards  the  case. 
The  furnace  of  affliction  burnt  up  all  that  dross, 
the  fury  of  their  persecutors  kept  their  minds 
I  humble,  their  zeal  for  religion  hot,  and  theh* 
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■fietion  for  and  charity  to  one  another  increased 
ap  their  liberty  and  their  number  were  leetened. 

Thus  Bifhop  Ridley  and  Bishop  Hooper,  the , 
first  a  rigid  -Charch-of-England  bishop,  the  other 
almost  a  Presbyterian,  or  at  least  a  Catvinist, 
Ufce  Peter  and  Paul,  dilEnred  hotly,  and  withstood 
one  another  to  the  face  In  the  very  begiinning  of 
the  Reformation ;  but  when  they  came  to  barn 
for  their  religion,  fire  and  fiiggot  showed  them 
the  reooncQableness  of  all  their  disputes,  oon- 
vbiced  them  that  it  was  possible  for  both  to  hold 
fast  the  truth  in  sineerlty  and  yet  entertahi  dif* 
fering  notions  of  the  rites  and  ontsides  of  -the 
divine  economy,  and  at  the  stake  they  ended  all 
their  (ttsputes,  wrote  heaUng  letters  to  one  an- 
other,  and  became  fellow-martyrs  an4  confessors 
for  that  very  profession  which  wu  so  Intermixed 
with  censure  and  dIsHke  before* 

And  let  all  that  think  of  this  remedy  ron^a- 
ber  that  whenever  these  quannrisotee  Ch^istlstts 
come,  by  persecntion  or  any.  other  hicident,  to  be 
thus  reconciled  in  their  charity,  they  find  always 
a  great  deal  to  ask  pardon  of  one'  another  for 
with  respect  to  what  u  past ;  all  their  violence^ 
heat  of  seal,  end  inuch  more  heat  of  passion,  all 
their  breach  of  charity,  their  reproaches  and  cen- 
sures and  hard  words^  which  have  passed  between 
them,  will  only  then  serve  to  bring  them  together 
with  more  aflTeotlon,  and  to  embrace  more 
warmly ;  for,  depend  upon  It,  all  the  dllTerenoes 
in  religion  among  good  men  (for  I  ^o  not  mean 
essential,  doctrinal,  and  ftindamebtal  diflerences), 
serve  only  to.  make  them  all  ashamed  of  them- 
selves 


Mily  to- 
at  last 


Of  thb  wondbbful  Ezcbllbnct  or  Nboativb 
RiUGioif  AND  Nboativb  VuTua. 

Nboativb  virtue  seti  out  like  the  Pharisee  with 
God,  I  thank  thee;  it  Is  a  piece  of  religious  pa- 
geantry, a  jointed  baby  dressed  up  gay,  but, 
stripped  of  iu  ge#gairs,  It  appears  a  naked  lump 
fit  only  to  please  children  and  deceive  fools.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  it  is  a  cheat  upon 
the  neighbourhood,  a  dress  for  without  doors,  for 
It  is  of  no  use  Mhln ;  It  Is  a  mask  put  on  for  a 
character,  and  as  generally  it  Is  used  to  cheAt 
others,  it  is  so  Ignorantly  embraced  that  we  cheat 
even  ourselves  with  it« 

In  a  word,  negative  vMue  Is  positive  vice,  at 
least,  #rhen  it  is  made  use  of  In  aov  of  the  two 
test  cases;  namely,  either  as  a  ma^  to  deceive 
others  or  as  a  aust  to  deceive  ourselves.  If  a 
man  were  to  look  bapk  upon  It  to  see  in  whit 
part  he  could  take  up  his  nest,  or  lay  a  foanda-; 
Uon  of  hope  for  the  satisfectlon  of  his  mind  as  to 
future  tbings,^  he  wouM  >flnd  it  thb  most  uncom- 
fortable condition  to  go  Out  of  the  world  with  that 
any  man  In  the  world  can  think* 

The  reason  Is  plain ;  compare  it  with  the  pub- 
lican, whom  such  a  man  despises.  Here  is  my 
landlord  Is  a  drunkutl,.oiie  of  my  tenants  Is  a 
thief,  such  a  poor  man  is  a  swearer,  such  a  rich 
man  a  blasphemer,  such'  a  tradesiiaan  Is  a  cheat, 
such  a  Justice  of  the  peace  is  an  atheist,  such  a 
rakish  fellow  is  tumea  higfawayttsii,  such  a  beau 
is  debauched ;  but  I— 'I  that  am  clothed  in  nega- 
tives, and  wslk  In  the  light  of  my  own  vanity,— 
I  live  m  sober,  regular,  retired  life,  I  aqi  an  honest 
man ;  I  defraud  nobedy .;  no  man  ever  heard  me 


swear,  or  an  111  word  come  out  of  my  mouth  i  1 
never  talk  irreligiously  or  profimely,  and  I  am 
never  missed  out  of  my  seat  at  church.  God,  I 
thank  thee !  I  am  not  debauched,  I  am  no  hij^b- 
wayman,  no  murderer,  &c  Now,  what  is  the 
difference  of  all  these?  I  must  confess,  speaking 
of  all  these  together,  and  of  what  is  osuaU;  the 
end  of  them,  I  think  a  man  had  better  be  soy  of 
them,  nay,  almost  all  of  them  together,  than  the 
man  hfansel(  and  my  reason  is  in  a  few  words  ai 
follows : — 

All  th^  know  themselves  to  be  wicked  per- 
sons;  conscience,  though  for  a  time  oppr^sed 
and  kept  under,  yet  upon  all  occasions  tells  them 
plainly  what  their  oondTGon  is,  and  oftentiiMs 
they  repent.  It  is  true,  sometimes  they  do  not; 
Qod  is  pleased  spmetimes  to  treat  them  in  the 
viodictive  attribute,  and  they  are  cut  off  in  their 
crimes,  bisensible  and  stupid,  without  a  space  or 
a  heart  to  repent ;  and  therefore  let  none  talie 
hope  in  their  profligate  living  front  what  I  am 
going  to  say. 

Again ;  others,  though  they  do  repent,  and 
God.is  pleased  to  give  them  the  grace  to  retun 
to  him  as  penitents,  ooioe  io  it  very  late,  and 
sometimes  under  a  severe  hand;  as  perhaps  on  a 
death-bed.  or  under  soine  disasVec,  and  ofteotiaes 
at  the  gallovs. 

But  still,  I  say,  those  men,  though  they  tin, 
they  do  it  as  a  crfane,  and  when. they  come  to  be 
told  of  it  often  they  are  brought  to  repent.  But 
the  negative  Christian  I  speak  of  is  so  foil  of  him- 
self, so  persuaded  that  he  i»  good  enough,  and 
religious  enough  already,  that  he  haf  no  thoughts 
of  anything  unless  it  be  to  pull  off  bis  hat  to 
God  Almighty  now  and  then,  and  thank  him  that 
he  has  no  need  of  bun.  T^is  is  the  opiate  that 
doses  his  soul  even  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  it  is  t«n 
thousand  to  one  but  the  lethargic  dream  shoots 
him  through  the  gulf  at  once,  and  he  neveropens 
his  eyes  till  ,he  arrives  |«i  that  Jigfat  vbere  all 
things  are  naked  and  open ;  where  he  seei  loo 
late  that  he  has  been  a  cheat  to  hiipself,  and  has 
been  hurried  by  his  own  pride  in  a.  cloud  of  ne- 
gatives Into  a  state  of  ponUye  deVtrqcUon  withoat 
remedy. 

I  am  leading  ho  particular  man's  fate;  God 
forbid  I  .  I  restrab  it  to  no  drcumstsnces,  I  pout 
out  no  persons ;  Jt  Is  too  solemn  a  thing  to.  mut 
it  a  satire:  it  is  the'state,  not  the  men,  1  spea^ 
of.  Let  the  guilty  apply  It  to  themsehT*.  sod 
the  proud  good  man  humble  himself  and  avoid  it 
I  have  observed  that  many  hfi  into  thji  caae 
by  the  excessive  vanity  of  beii^g'  thought  well  of 
by  their  neighbours,  obtaining  a  character,  «& 
It  Is  a  dehision  vieiy  fatal  to  many^  a  good  name 
is  indeed  a  precious,  ointment,  and  in  some  cMsa 
is  better  than  life.  But  with  your  psi^oe,  Mr 
Negative,  it  must  be  a  good  name  for  good  decdi, 
or  otherwise  a  good  name  upon  a  bad  we  is  s 
painted  whore,  that  hair  a  gay  countenance,  upon 
a  rotten,  diseased^  corrupted  carcase.    >         ■ 

Much  to  be  preferred  is  the  general  slander  of 
a  prejudiced  age  and  n  state  of  universal  calumny, 
where  the  mind  fs  free  from  the  guilt  th«y  charge. 
Such  a  mati,  though  the  world  spits  upon  sod 
despises  him,  looks  in  with  comfort,  and  looki  up 
with  hope.  . 


Kfl-  snhadra  siU,  nnUa  pallcMprt  tvl^r-^i^f^^ 
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OflOflnU  eoDtampt,*  unirertal  reproAoh,  it  a 
life  that  requires  a  world  of  doutage  and  iteadl- 
nesa  of  mted  to  support ,  but,  be  this  niy  portion 
in  tliis  world,  with  a  heart  that  does  not  repri^aeh 
me  with  the  guilt,  much  rather  thap  to  be  a  man 
of  negatives  only,  and  whi>  all  the  world  cacetseS 
with  their  go6d  wishes  and  good,  opinion,  but  is 
himself  empty  of  real  virtue,  a  hypocrite  at  bot- 
tom, a  cheat,  and  under  the  delusion  of  it ;  whose 
portion  is  with  hypocrit«^  and  who  ean  neither 
look  in,  or  look  op  with  pleasure,  but  must  look 
without  himself,  tor  all  that  can  be  called  good, 
eitber  by  othert  or  by  himtelf. 

As  at 'the  gfeat  and  last- day,  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  ^all  be  disclosed,  so  1  am  persuaded  the 
opinion  we  have  of  one  another  here,  Will  be  one 
of  the  things  which  will  be  there,  and  perhaps 
not  tt|l  then  iUlly  rectified  s  and  #e  shall  be  there 
thoroughly  enlightened,  we  shall' find  room  to 
seo  that  we  haVe'  been  much  iiiistaken  in  our 
notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  religion  and  irreligion, 
in  tbe  characters  of  our  neighbors.  And  I  am 
persuaded  we  shfill  see  many,  of  our  acquaint* 
ances  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  righteous 
judge,  whose  characters  we  have  oppressed  with 
slanders,  And  who  we  have  censoriously  placed  at 
hii  left  hand,  here;  and  many  a  painted  hypo- 
crite, who  has  insulted '  his  neighbour  with, 
**  Stand  oiT,  I  am  holier  than  thou,'*  or  whom  he 
has  turned  from  with  disdain,  and  with  t  **  This 
publican  T  placed  at  the  left  hand,  who  we  made 
no  doubt  we  should  have  seen  gt  the  r^t  hand 
in  triumph. 

This  is  :a  iupport  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man, 
even  when  hb  enemies,  as  Dtfvid  says,  **  dnssh 
upon  him  with  their  teeth,  and  have  him  in  deri- 
sion,** that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  tun  down  by 
universal  clamour,  and  damned  by  the  tongues  of 
men»  even  ibr  this  worid  and  another. 

**  Hspjpj tinman,  wbo with txaltcdtottl;       . 

Knows  horn  to  rmte  th«  gimt,  the  protpTMii  ibol, 
*■    Wbo  can  ths  innilti  of  tha  tOvft  ooottiaki, 
AadviOuktnotUMragooKtai^i^tof  naa.- .. 
Ho,  like  the  son.  exist!  on  his  own  flanMu 
And,  when  he  diee,  is  to  himself  a  fhme. 

But  tiake  this  with  you  as  you  go,  thatu  nega- 
tive praise  will  build  no  man  comfort)  so  negative 
▼irtue  vrill  not  support  the  mind  under  universal 
contempt  Scimdal  is  much.worse  than  slaqder ; 
for  tbe  first-  Is  founded  upon  real  guilt,  the  other 
attacks  innocence.  Nothing  Is  a  scandal,  but 
whait  is  true ;  nothing  is  a  slander,  but  what  is 
false. 

He  that  fortifies  himself  afp^inst  reproach,  must 
do  it  with  a  certain  reserve  of  real  and  solid 
virtue  and  piety;  It  must  be  uprightness  and 
integrity  that  must  preserve  blm ; '  ttotliinff  but  a 
fund  of  what  is  gooa  can  support  the  mind  under 
the  reproach  of  being  all  that  is  bad ;  I  do  not 
mean  neither  that  the  man  must  be  perfect,  liave 
no  follies  or  failiUgs,  have  made  no  excursions, 
have  nothing  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  cha- 
'racter;  for  where  then  shall  the  man  be  found  I 
am  speaking  of?  And  I  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
scribing tbe  black  swan,  a  person  that  is  not,  and 
never  was  to  be  found ;  but  tbe  right  way  of 
judging  men,  and  the  way  which  alone  can  be 
Justi  is  to  judge  of  them  by  their  reneral  oonduct ; 
and  so  a  man  may  in  his  own  nnnd  justly  deno- 
mfaMte  himself:  as  every  good  action  does  not  de* 
Booinate  me  to  be  a  good  man,  ao  neithiar  does 


eyery  failing,  every  folly,  no,  nor  every  scanda- 
lous action,  denominate  me  a  hypocrite,,  or  a 
wicked  man ;  otherwise  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent saints  in  scripture,  and  of  every  age  since 
the  scripture  was  written,  are  gone  to  the  devil ; 
and  HwlU  be.  bard  to  say  there  was  ever  a  good 
man  in  the  world. 

But  I  return  to  my  subject,  the  negative  good 
man ;  and  let  me  examine  him  a  little  fai  his  just 
character,  fai  his  conduct,  public  and  private: 
he  is  no  drunkard,  but  Is  intoxicated  with  the 
pride  of  his  own  worth :  ■  he  Is  «  good  neighbour, 
a  common  arbitrator  and  peace  maker  In  other 
families,  but  a  cursed  tyrant  In  bis  own :  he  ap. 
pears  in  a  public  place  of  worship  for  a  show,  but 
never  enters  into  his  closet  and  shuts  the  door 
about  him,  to  pray  to  him  that  sees  in  secret :  he 
is  covered  with  the  vainglorious  andostenutlous 
part  of  charity,  but  does  all  his  alms  before  men, 
to  be  seen  of  them :  be  is  mighty  eager  In  the 
duties  of  the  second  table,  but  regardless  of  the 
first ;  appearittgly  religiour  to  be  seen  and  taken 
notice  of  by  men ;  but  between  God  and  bis  own 
soul  no  intercourse^,  no  commnnicatioB :  what  is 
this  man?  and  whnt  comfort  is  tbere  of  the  life 
he  lives?  He  knows  little,  or  perhaps  nothing 
of  feith^  repentance,  and  n  Christian  mortified 
life :  in'a  word,  he  is  a  man  perfect  In  the  dr- 
cumstanees  of  religion,  and  perfectly^  stranger 
to  the  essential  part  of  religion* 

Take  this  man's  conversation  apart,  enter  faito 
the  private  and  retired  pmt  of  it,  what  nptioos 
has  he  of  mispent  hours,  and.  of  the  natural  re- 
flux of  all  our  minutes,  oni  to  the  great  centre  and 
gulf  of  life,  eternity  ?  Does  he  knOw  how  to  pot 
a  right  value  upon  time  t  Does  he  esteem  it  the 
life-blood  of  bis  soul,  asit  really  is,  and  act  in 
all  the  moments  of  it,  as  one  that  must  account 
for  them  ?  Alas  I  this  is  of  no  weight  with  such 
a  man ;  be  is  too  foil  of  himself  to  enter  into  any 
notions  about  an  account,  either  for  mispent  tune, 
or  anything  else  misdone ;  but  persuading  him- 
self that  he  never  did  anytbiBjg  amiss,  enter- 
tains ho  notion  of  judgment  to  eome,  eternity,  or 
anything  In  it. 

what  room  has  a  man  to  expatiate,  in  his 
tte»ughts  upon  so  Immense  and  Uiconcdvable  a 
Bul>ject  as  that  of  eternal  duration,  whose 
thoughts  are  all  taken  up,  and  swelled  top-foil 
with  his  own  extraordfaiary  self.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  man  In  the  world  to  enter  tain  one 
proud  thought  of  himself  if  be  had  but  one 
right  idea  of  a  Aiture  state.  Couki  such  a  man 
think  that  anything  in  him,  or  anything  he 
could  do^  could  purchase  for  him  a  felicity  that 
was  to  last  to  eternity?  'What!  that  a  man 
should  be  capable  in  one  moment  (for  life  Is  not 
that  in  length  compared  to  eternity)  to  do  any- 
thing for  which  he  should  deserve  to  be  made 
happy  to  eternity  ? 

It,  then,  yon  can  form  no  equality  between  what 
he  ean  do  and  what  he  shall  receive,  less  can 
it  be  founded  upon  bis  negative  virtue,  or  what 
he  has  forborne  to  do ;  and  if  neither  his  negative 
nor  his  positive  piety  ean  be  equal  to  the  reward, 
and  to  the  eternity  that  rewsrd  is  to  last  for ; 
what  then  is  become  of  the  Pharisee?  he  mutt 
think  no  more  of  himself,  for  all  his  boasts ;  nei- 
ther of  his  negatives  nor  his  positives,  but  of  a 
rich  unbounded  grace,  that  rewards  accordfog  to 
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itself,  not  according  to  wh&t  we  can  do ;  and  that 
to  be  jndji^ed  at  the  last  day  according  to  our 
works.  If  literally  understood,  would  be  to  be 
nndone ;  but  we  are  to  t>e  judged  by  tbe  sin- 
cerity of  our  repentance,  to  be  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  tbe  Infinite  grace  6f  Ood,  and  purchase  of 
Christ,  with  a  state  of  blessedness  to  an  endless 
eternity. 

Indeed  this  eternity  is  not  a  meditation  suita< 
ble  to  tbe  nan  I  am  talking  of,  'tis  a  sublime 
thought,  which  his  hloated  imagination  has  never 
de<icepded  ta  or  engaged  in ;  and  when  it  comes 
he  k  like  to  hAve  eu  Kttle  comfort  of  it  as  he  has 
had  Ihoujrht  about  it. 

This  thought  or cicmtty  raises  new ideasin my 
mtntlp  and  I  cannot  go  forward  without  a  digres- 
sion upon  10  impair  til  Dt  a  subject ;  if  the  reader 
iipproves  the  thought,  he  will  not  quarrel  abont 
if^  bcmg  a  digress  lo  n  > 

STSRNITY. 

» of  worVb  to  oome,  $ndgnyf  of thiii 
inwhoi       •" 


««i  gidf  of  Nature,  in 
2et  ftfi  thst  tUHg  esUdd 


koie  mighty  womb, 
PMt,  that  nothing  ctXlMd  to 


lEvar  and  nirat^both  btirnto  thee. 

The  wall  dnawiptloa  of  elAinity, 

Men  Mmndt  vhuli  onjy  ean  thy  baing  oonfatt ; 

For  hoi^  should  ilnlta  #ordi  thte  Infi^ta  ezpreat  f 

!thoa  art  durafiQn'i  modem  name, 

To  be.  Of  to  bare  besn,  In  thea  ate  ell  flw  tiMe. 

Thy  cirde  holda  the  prt-exSstent  ttate 

0r  all  dHt^  Marly,  or  that  dkiai  be  late. 

thou knew'ct  no ^t or ftitibve;  a|l In  Aee, 

Hake  up  one  point,  Eternity: 

And,  if  thing!  niortal  tneamre  things  rebUme, 

Are  aB  one  great  nbfiinfty  of  time. 

i6  end.  begin,  be  born,  ind  die. 
The  aoddentt  of  dme  and  Ulb, 
Are  nonenee  In  thy  s|)eeeh,  Eternity 

EBllowt  them  all,  in  thee  they  end  tMf  alrillk 
thee  tfie  ends  of  nature  form  one  Bne^ 
d  generation  tHth  oorru^on  join. 

Aget  of  lifb  descrtbe  thy  ttate  in  rain. 
Even  death  Ittel^ln  thee,  livet  o^cr  A^aln. 
Thy  radiant  br^pit,  anradad  fnoe, 
ghuiea  orer  nnlT«eial  tpece. 
All  limits  firom  thy  rast  extent  mnet  flee, 
Old  ererlasting's  but  a  point  to  fhee. 
Ten  everlastings  make  not  one  Eternity. 

To  thee  things  past  exist  w  thing*  that  are; 

And  tfaiiigs  to  come,  as  if  they  me ; 

llKra  wait  the  first  gtett  vriien,  while  there  wai  yef  i 


Even  thne  itself 's  a  little  ball  of  spaoe, 
Borrowing  a  flame  fSrom  ikj  Illustrious  fkce, 
which,  wnMUn^  round,  in  its  own  circle  bums, 
EfoUe  out  ntHfa  tn^  first  spring,  nrid  Into  aiee  rSllirns. 

Whet  ire  haTS  been,  and  what  we  are. 

The  present  and  the  time  thaft  past. 
We  ean  resolve  to  notiiing  here. 

But  what  we  are  to  be  hi  thee  at  last 

Deeds  soon  aludl  die,  howerer  ntHalj  done, 
i^id  thoughts  of  men,  like  as  themselyes  decay : 

But  time  when  to  eternity  rolVd  on, 
Shall  never,  never,  never  waste  away. 

Years,  ages,  months,  weeks,  davs,  and  hours. 
Wear  ont,  end  words  to  numbcff  them  shsll  flUl, 

One  endless  all  the  wild  acoount  devours. 
And  thy  vast  unit  casts  up  all  the  tale. 

H umbers  as  Car  as  numbers  run 

Ai*  aD  In  tiiy  aceount  but  one, 

Or  rather  are  thy  reek'ning  Jntt  b^gon. 

TlioBart  the  life  of  immortality. 

When  time  Itself  drowns  and  n^lree  in  thee. 

All  the  great  actions  of  aspiring  men, 

Bt  whidi  they  build  fhst  trifling  thing  calTd  fione, 
ft  m  embrace  lose  aB  ttieir  where  and  when, 

Bsimim  not  eo  much  as  a  mere  empty  name. 


How  vain  are  sorrows  of  a  human  ttate» 
Why  mourn  th'  aiRicted  at  their  fittet 
One  point,  one  moment^ s  longer  fu 
Than  all  their  days  of  sorrow  OuXL  a| 
When  wrapt  in  wonders  we  shall  see. 
And  measure  their  extent  by  thee. 

In  vain  are  glorious  monumente  of  fame,  . 
Which  fixils  erect  t'immortaliM  a  name. 
Not  hiJf  a  moment  when  compo'd  wiA  flie^ 
Lives  aU  their  fimey'd  immortality. 

flkart  beck,  my  soul !  and  wlfli  Some  horror  view, 
tf  with  these  eyes  thou  ean'st  look  fhroegh. 
Inquire  what  |^ves  t)ke  pain  of  loss  a  sting, 
EvenhdU  itself 's  a  hell.  In  bo  one  other  odng. 

Then  with  a  brii^tnees  on  tiiy  tu/t. 

An  emanaticm  from  that  glonous  puoe^ 

A  Joy  whi<^  no  dark  cloud  can  oveicast. 

And  which,  Eternity  itself  cannot  outlast, 

Beflect,  my  soul  1  Duration  dwells  on  falgfa. 

And  heaven  itself  s  made  heaven,  by  blest  Btennty. 

But  to  the  purpose  In  band,  for  I  bnTe  not 
done  with  this  man  of  negatives  yet.  And  now 
let  us  bring  him  more  nearly  and  seriously  to  a 
converse  with  the  invisible  world.  He  looks  into 
it  with  horror  and  dreadful  apprehensions,  as 
l^elit,  when  St  Paul  reasoned  of  temperance, 
righteonsness,  and  of  judgment  to  come.  Felix 
was  d  moral  heathen,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of 
negatives,  like  him  I  am  speaking  of.  What  was 
then  the  case?  He  trembled.  Pray,  what  is  it 
reasonable  to  think  Felix  trembled  at  ?  If  I  may 
give  my  opinion,  who  am  but  a  yery  mean  expo- 
sitor of  texts,  it  was  this  or  something  like  it. 

Felix  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  man  of 
power ;  and  by  his  wisdom,  as  also  by  his  reve- 
renee  of  the  gods,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
sum  of  religion,  had  been  a  man  of  morals,  a  man 
that  bad  practised  temperance  and  righteous, 
ness,  as  the  life  which  was  imqnestionably  to  he 
rewarded  by  the  powers  above  with  an  Elysiaa 
felicity,  that  is  to  sav,  according  to  the  Roman 
maxim,  that  the  godi  were  the  rewarders  of 
virtue. 

But  when  the  blessed  Apostle  came  to  feasoo 
with  Felix,  ho^  unlikely  K  was  that  these  nega- 
tives should  purchase  our  happiness  hereafter, 
he  showed  him  that  the  gods  could  not  be  in  debt 
to  us  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  whidi  was  indeed 
BO  more  than  living  moet  suitable  to  our  reason, 
that  a  life  of  virtue  and  temperance  was  its  own 
reward,  by  giving  a  healthy  i)ody,  a  dear  head,  a 
composed  li^,  Ace,  fitting  the  man  for  all  other 
worldly  enjevments  adequate  to  his  reason  and 
his  present  ^elicity  as  a  man.     But  eternal  hap- 

funess  must  come  from  another  spring,  namely, 
rom  the  infinite,  unbounded  grace  of  a  provoled 
Ctod,  who  having  erected  a  righteous  tribnnal, 
where  every  heart  should  be  searched,  and  where 
every  tongue  would  confess  itself  guilty,  and 
stand  self-condemned.  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Paul 
preached,  would  separate  such  as  by  fiuth  and 
repentance  he  had  brought  home  and  united  to 
himself  by  the  grace  of  adoption,  and  on  the  foot 
ef  his  having  laid  down  his  life  a  rensom  for  them, 
had  appointed  them  to  salvation. 

When  poor  negative  Felix  heard  of  this,  and 
that  all  his  philosophy,  his  temperanee,  and 
righteousness,  if  it  had  been  ten  thousand  times 
as  great,  would  weigh  nothing  and  plead  nothing 
for  him  at  that  judicature,  and  that  he  began  to 
see  the  justiee  and  reason  of  this,  for  Pawl  rea* 
soned  hkn  into  it ;  I  say,  when  he  saw  this.  He 
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trembled  indeed,  m  well  he  might,  and  at  all 
negative  people  wiU. 

What  ft  ttrange  idea  must  that  pharisee  have 
of  God,  who  went  up  with  the  publican  to  the 
temple  to  pray.  It  is  obaervable  he  went  with  a 
good  stock  01  ftMurance  in  his  hce  that  oould 
come  to  the  altar  at  he  did,  not  to  oflfer  any 
lacrita ;  we  do  not  find  he  carried  any  ofTering, 
or  bespoke  the  priest  to  make  any  atonement; 
he  wanted  no  nriests  to  make  any  confesstoQ  to. 
Good  man,  as  ne  thought  he  was,  he  had  no  sins 
to  confess;  he  rather  came  up  to  the  altar  to 
even  accounts  with  heaven,  and  like  the  other 
man  Itf  the  gospel,  tell  God  that  he  had  fulfilled 
the  whole  law,  and  had  done  all  those  things  that 
were  commanded,  even  from  his  youth;  so^  as 
before,  he  cnlf  piriled  olf  his  hat  to  his  God,  and 
let  him  know  that  there  was  nothing  between 
them  at  present,  and  away  he  goes  about  his 


But  the  poor  wretch,  whom  he  despised,  and 
whom  he  had  kft  behind  him,  for  he  durst  come 
DO  farther,  acted  quite  another  part  He  had  at 
first  indeed,  in  sense  of  his  duty,  resolved  to  go 
up  to  the  temple ;  but  when  he  saw  the  splen- 
dour and  mi|jeatyt>f  God  represented  by  the  glory 
of  that  elcTated  building,  I  say,  when  he  saw  that, 
thougl)  a  great  way  off,  and  then  looked  into 
hit  own  heart,  all  his  negative  confidences  failing 
him,  and  a  sense  of  miserable  circunsstnnoes 
coming  upon  him,  he  stops  short,  and  with  a 
Mow  of  refleetion,  and  perfectly  unmixed  with 
any  of  the  pharisee's  pride,  he  looks  down  in  humi- 
lity, but  lifts  up  his  heart  in  a  penitential  faith, 
with  a  **  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.** 

Here  was  fidth,  repentance,  duty,  and  confes- 
noB,  all  conjoined  in  one  act,  and  the  man*s  work 
wat  done  at  once,  he  went  away  Justified.  When 
the  negative  pharisee  went  home,  the  aelf-same 
vain  wretch  that  he  came  out,  with  «•  God,  I 
thank  thee,**  in  his  mouth,  and  a  mass  of  pride  in 
1^  heart,  that  notMng  could  convince. 

In  what  glorious  colours  do  the  Scriptures 
vpoB  aH  occasions  represent  those  two  hand-in- 
hand  giuces,  Ihith  and  repentance !  lliere  is  not 
«M  mentioo  of  faith  In  the  whole  Scripture  but 
*hat  is  recommending  some  way  or  other  to  our 
iHmlrathm  and  to  our  practice ;  tt  Is  the  Ibunda* 
tion  and  the  top-stone  of  all  religion,  the  right 
hand  to  lead  and  the  left  hand  to  support,  in  the 
^'hole  Jottmey  of  a  Christian,  even  through  this 
worid  and  into  the  next.  In  a  word,  H  is  the 
nm  and  snbctance  of  the  Gospel  foundation. 

ReligiMi  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon 
three  establishments  in  the  world,  in  all  which 
the  terms  of  life  are  \M  down  at  the  end  of  our 
ftC^tanceofit 

The  first  establishment  was  with  Adam  in 
Panose;  the  terms  of  which  wtre,  ••  Forbear 
and  live." 

The  second  establishment  was  with  the  chil- 
o'en  of  Israel,  in  the  giving  of  the  law  $  the  terms 
af  which  were,  «  Do  and  live." 

The  third  establishment  is  that  of  the  Gospel 
«f  Jesus  Christ;  the  terms  of  which  are,  •*  Be- 
Mve  and  live.* 

So  that,  in  a  word,  faith  is  the  substance  and 
blilling  of  Gospel  religion,  the  plan  of  righteous- 
i»%  and  the  great  efficient  of  eternal  life.     Let 


me  break  out  here  upon  this  glorious  aubjectiaod 
pardon  the  excursion,  I  entreat  you. 

FAITH. 

'  HaO  !  myttic,  realising  vtoion,  hail ! 
Heaven's  dnplleate,  eternity's  entail ; 
God's  reprsaentatiTe  to  hand  us  on, 
And  for  nt  daim  a  station  near  hik  throne. 

Not  tiie  eternal  battlomeBts  of  biaaek 
Gates,  a  whole  hell  of  devils  could  never  paa ; 
Not  angels,  not  the  bright  eenukhie  trahk. 
Which  drove  out  Adam  from  fae  sacred  plain: 
Not  aU  Um  laming  twocds  heaven  ever  mreW, 
Shall  shut  thee  oUt,  or  Intercept  fhy  view. 

Boldly  thou  seal'st  the  adamantine  wall. 

Where  hoMS  of  Adnting  suppliants  faU, 
Where  doubt  has  thousands  and  ten  tfaouaands  slain, 

And  hypocrites  knock  hard  in  vain. 

Soaring  above  flie  dark  abyss  of  INTi 
Quite  out  oTrf^t,  behind  Aou  MVM  despafr, 
Whoftlnting,  and  mutble  to  keep  ^aee^ 
Gives  up  the  prise,  gives  out  the  race. 
Faints  by  the  way,  end  fis&iting  cries, 
I  can't,  and  so  for  fear  of  dying,  dies. 

While  thon,  on  air  of  hone,  flmateg  thy  wlagt. 
With  gcnUe  gdes  of  }oy,  fkvin  wimice  issttaaee 

springs, 
ICounf  St  on,  and  passing  all  th'  stfaerial  bounds. 
Thy  head  with  beatific  n^yture  crOwns. 

Great  pilot  of  the  soul,  who  goes  belbre 
The  daimera  of  the  dreadtal  voyaM  f  exyloM, 
Enters  the  veiy  plaee,  and  when^tis  thtn^ 
Sends  haw  expi  esses  to  wuppott  vn  heve, 
Negotiates  peace,  gains  the  great  pMgt  ef  lOfa^ 

And  gets  it  ratifled  above. 
With  awftil  confidence  at  heaven's  high  throne, 
It  rather  humbly  claims  than  mereW  prays. 
Pleads,  promises,  and  eaUk  tiiem  all  ns  own, 
And  trusts  to  have,  even  then,  when  heaven  dsniss. 

On  earth  what  wonders  has  ft  Hrrenglttt 
Rather  what  wonden  has  it  nott 
It  has  parted  rivers,  dried  up  sens, 
Made  UIls  of  those,  a^  walls  of  tkeae. 


It  rilOttld  SSNT,      I 

yondMT  •ea,'^      V 
lust  both  obey,  j 


And  if  to  this  neat  I 
*  Move  oiT,  O  Un,  and  roll  to  3 
The  sea  and  mountain,  too,  must  I   .        ^ 
If  towards  heaven  it  looks,  tls  ne'er  in  viiin. 
From  thence  H  has  bron|(ht  down  fire,  \  has  bron|ht  I 
down  rain,  I 

And  thither  it  ascends  in  fiame  again.  J 

Its  infltt«Bce  is  so  vigorous  and  intense^ 
It  pierces  all  the  nentives  of  eenae. 

I  quite  hivisible  to  sight  it  seea, 

igs  difficult  performs  with  ease : 
Things  imperceptlMe  to  us  it  knows, 
Things  utterly  impossible  it  does: 
Things  uniatuUgible  it  understands. 
Things  hi|^  (superior  to  itself )  eomi 
Things  in  themselves  unnatural  reconciles, 
Weakneas  to  strengdi,  and  tofts  sorrows  sn 
Hopes  against  hope,  and  in  deepaii's  iee%n*d. 
And  spite  of  stonns  without,  it  cahns  the  mini. 

Say,  unborn  lamp,  what  feeds  thy  flame, 
In  all  varieties  the  same  f 
What  wonder-worUiig  hand  thy  power  tnpplici? 
Nature  and  reason's  Just  surprise. 

Nature  and  reason  Join  thee  hand  in  hand, 

And  to  thy  Just  dominion  stoop  the  mind : 

But  neither  can  thy  worfcings  understand, 

And  in  thy  swifter  pace  thou  leav'bt  thnn  botfi  bshlad. 

Twas  from  thy  motion  fortified  by  thee, 

Peter  asVd  leave  to  walk  upon  the  sea, 

When  his  great  Loid  said,  *  Come,'  and  FUth  aaM,  *0a, 

What  heart  coohi  feart  What  coward  tongue  say,  Mt 

Boldly  he  stept  upon  the  flowing  wave,  ) 

And  might  have  march'd  through  five  or  thr««|^  ttef 

W^ilehestoodby  whohadtiMpowtttotave:  ) 

But  soon  as  Peter  loet  his  hold  of  that. 

He  sunk  lUto  lead  into  the  sea. 
All  thy  magnetic  power  diaperst  and  goat, 
The  heavenly  charm  was  broke,  and  iSrttf  ^uttn  Ulisai  j 

And  had  not  help  been  Just  at  hand, 
Peter  had  gone  the  aeaxast  way  to  Isad. 
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If  adtf  up  of  wooden,  and  on  woaders  flz'd, 
Of  oontndieting  quBlitiM  thou'rt  mix'd. 
Snudl  as  »  grain,  yet  as  a  mountain  great, 
A  child  in  growth,  yet  aa  a  giant  strong; 
A  beggar,  yet  abore  a  king  in  state : 
Of.  birth  but  short,  yet  in  doraCion  long. 
How  shall  we  reconcile  thee  to  our  sense  ? 
Here  thoa  would*st  pass  for  mere  impertinence. 
Thv  teasing  nature  would  thy  end  defeat, 
80  humble,  and  yet  to  impcrtuoata. 

Bee  the  great  teet  of  fidth,  the  greatest  aure. 
That  heaven  e'er  put  a  mortal  fee  endure. 
She  cried,  she  bem'd,  nay,  she  belioT'd  and  pfay'd. 
Yet  long  neelected,  and  as  long  denied } 
At  last,  as  if  commanded  to  despair. 
She's  almost  told  it  was  not  In  his  power, 
That  she  was  out  of  hia  commission  plac'd. 
Shut  out  br  heaven,  by  race  accurst 
Woman!  I  am  not  sent  to  thee  1 
Womanl  thoa  hast  no  share  in  met 
Was  erer  ereatnre  bom,  but  this,  ooold  hear 
Such  words  prodaim'd  Aom  heaTon  and  not.dMptSt. 

But  still  she  pravs,  adheres,  petitions,  cries, 
And  on  the  hand  that  thrusti  her  bade  relies: 
Till  mov'd,  as  'twere,  with  her  impertinence, 
He  caUs  her  dog,  and  dullenges  her' sense, 
To  tell  her  whether  anch  as  she  are  fed. 
With  Ibod  appropriate,  or  the  household  bread. 

But  all  was  one ;  her  ikith  so  often  tried. 
Too  strong  to  lUl,  too  Ann  to  be  denied : 
She  follows  still,  allows  her  outcast  state, 


The  more  thrust  off,  the  more  importunate: 
Every  repulse  she  meets,  revives  her  prayer. 
And  she  builds  hope  because  she's  bid  despair ; 


He  calls  her  dog,  she  calls  herself  so  too. 
But  pleads  as  such  the  fragments  that  are  due. 
The  case  so  doubtftd,  the  repulse  so  long. 
Her  sex  so  weak,  and  yet  her  faith  so  strong. 
Heaven  yields !  The  victorv  of  feith's  obtain'd. 
And  all  il^eask'd,  and  all  she  sought  for,  gain'd. 

Mysterious  flame !  tell  us  tnm  whence 
Thou  draw'st  that  deaviag  confldenoe^ 

That  strange,  that  irreaiftible  desire. 

That  with  sudi  magCc  foroe  eeta  all  the  soul  on  fire; 

By  which  thou  can^  to  heaven  itaelf  apply. 

In  terms  which  heaven  ifeielf  cannot  deny. 

A  power  eo  great  an  influence  so  sure, 
Not  heaven  itself,  the  wrestlings  can  endure. 
See  how  the  struggling  angel  yields  the  day, 

When  JacoVs  filth  bids  Jacob  prav. 
I<et  me  alone,  the  heavenly  vision  cries. 
No,  no,  says  conquering  fidth,  ner 


o,  no,  says  conquering  f 

Heaven  yields  I    Victorious  feith  prevaU'd, 


And  all  the  bleesings  ask'd  Ifar  he  entail'd. 

Blest  humble  oonfidence,  that  finds  the  way 
Toknow  we  shall  be  heard  beAne  we  pray ; 
Heaven's  high  insuranoe-oflloe,  when  we  give 
The  premium  faith,  and  thenHhe  grant  receive. 

Stupendous  gift  1  fhm  what  strange  spring  below. 
Can  sudi  a  siq»ematural  product  fiowr 
From  .heaven,  and  heaven  alone  it  must  derive ; 
For  heaven  alone  can  keep  its  fiame  alive. 

No  spring  below  can  send  out  such  a  stream, 

No  lire  below  emit  so  bri^t  a  flame, 

Of  nature  and  original  divine, 

It.does  aU  other  gifts  ofheaven  outshine. 

Thou  art  the  touchstone  of  all  other  grace, 

No  counterfeits  can  keep  thy  pace. 
The  weighty  standard  of  our  best  deeirrt. 
The  true  sublime,  which  every  breast  inspires. 
By  thee  we  rise  to  such  a  helgnt  of  flame, 
'  M  neither  thought  can  reach  nor  langu^^  name. 
Such  as  St  Paul  himself  could  hardly  know. 
Whether  he  really  was  alive  or  no : 
Wl^n  doth'd  in  raptures  lifted  up  by  thee. 
He  saw  by  feith,  what  none  without  it  see. 

Just  heaven,  that  in  thy  violenoe  flights, 
And  easOy  distinguishes  thy  flights 
From  the  thin  outside  warmth  of  hypocrites, 
Appraves,  accepts,  rewards,  and  feeds  thy  flame. 
And  gives  this  glorious  witness  to  thy  feme, 
That  all  our  gifts  Ars'haUow'd  by  thy  name. 


By  thee  our  aools  on  wings  of  Joy  ascend, 
CUmb  the  third  heaven,  an  entzinee  there  dsniadf 
As  sure  those  gates  to  thee  shall  open  widsk 
As  without  t^ee  we'ra  sure  to  be  dented. 
'  No  bars,  no  bolts,  no  flaming  swords  appear, 
To  shock  thy  confidence,  or  more-thy  tar. 

free. 


dwns  frei . 
ceys  from  thee} 


'£o  thee  the  patent . 

Peter  him8elfrecei?d  the  keys  i 

Or,  iriiieh  we  may  conceive  with  mudi  mors  eass^ 

Thou  art  thyself  the  gate,  thyself  the  keys. 

Thine  was  the  fiery  chariot,  thine  the  steeds. 
That  fetdi'd  Eiyah  from  old  Jordan's  plains ; 
Such  a  long  joumev  such  a  voiture  needs. 
And  thou  Uke  steacqr  coarhman  held  the  reins. 

Thine  was  the  wondrous  mantle  he  .threw  down, 
By  which  sncoeedve  miracles  wpre  wrought; 
For 'twas  the  prophetfs  Csith,  and  not  his  go«i^ 
EUsha  so  importunately  sought 

Brii^t  pole-etar  of  the  soul,  ton  ever  fiz'd. 
The  mind's  sure  guide,  whejn  anxious  and  peqdez'd; 
When  wand'ring  in  the  abyss  of  thoughts  sad  cam,' 
Whtoe  no  way  out  and  no  wa;  in  ^peiiW— 
When  doubt  and  honor,  the  extremes  of  fear, 
Suirouql  the  eoul;  fnd  prompt  her  to  despair. 

Thou  shin'st  aloft,  open'st  a  gleam  of  light. 
And  shoVst  all  heave)}i  to  our  sight ; 
Thou  gild'st  the  soul  with  sudden  smiles,  and  Jof , 
And  peace,  that  hall  itaelf  can  ne^er  desttoy." 


1. 


4f  all  this  be  to  bis  said,  and  aU  indeed  bot  a 
poetical  trifle  Qpon  this  exalted  sabjeet,  what  ii 
become  of  oor  negative  Chrittiao  in  all:  this? 
There  is  not  a  word  of  negative  religion  in  all 
the  description  of  faith,  any  more  than  there  ii 
of  faith  in  all  our  negative  religion.  . 

Now  let  us  follow  this  poor  negative  wretch  to 
his  death.bed»  and  there  having  very  little  other  | 
notion  of  religion ;  for  it  is  the  fate  of  tboie  that  { 
trast  to  their  negatives  to  have  little  elie' in  their  j| 
tbongbts ;  if  a  good  man  opme  to  talk  with  hin, 
if  he  talks  out  of  that  way  he  pots  him  all  ialo 
confasion ;  for  if  he  eonnot  swim  upon  the  Mad- 
ders of  his  negatives  he  'drowns  imaiediAtelr, 
pr  he  buoys  himtelf  up.  above  your  reproop, 
and  goes  on  as  before.  .He  is  «  little  like  the 
Polish  Captain  Urats,  who  was  executed  for  the 
murder  or  Mr  Thynne,  'wbo»  when  they  taiked 
io  him  of  repentance,  and  of  Jesuf  Christ,  laid 
he  was  of  such  and  such  a  family,  and  be  hoped 
God  would  have  some  respect  to  him  as  a  gen- 
tleman. 

But  what  must  a  poor  minister  do,  who,  beiag 
filled  with  better  principles,  prays  for  (bit  raio- 
glorious  man  ?  Must  he  say,  **  Lord^  accept  this 
good  man,  for  he  has  been  no  drunkard,  00 
swearer,  no  debauched  person ;  be  has  been  a 
just,  a  charitable  man^has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  among  his  neighbours,  and  nev^  wilfoUy 
wronged  any  man  1  he  baa  not  been  so  wicked  si 
it  if  the  custom  of  the  times  to  be,  nor  boi  he 
shown  bad  examples  to  others ;  IxNd,  be  merdful 
to  this  exoellent  good  man?" 

No,  no,  the  poor  sincere  minister  know!  better 
things;  and  if  be  prays  with  hhn,  he  turns  bim 
quite  inside  out,  represents  him  as  a  poor  mis- 
uken  creature,  who  now  sees  that  he  is  nothing, 
and  has  nothing  in  himself,  but  casta  himielf  en- 
tirely^  as  a  miserable  lost  sinner,  into  the  annt 
of  a  most  merciful  Saviour,  praying  to  be  accept- 
ed on  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  other; 
so  that  there  is  all  his  negative  bottom  nnrsfel- 
led  at  once ;  and  if  this  is  not  his  esse  it  most 
be  worse. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Or  LisinMiNo  TO  THB  Voics  OP  Providkhcb, 

Wi  ure  naif ttra])y  backward  to  inform  ounelves 
of  our  duty  to  ov.  >Uker  and  to  onnelyei;  it  \» 
a  ttndy  we;etigBge  In  wjth  giioat  reluctance,  and 
it  U  but  too  agfocab'le  to  us,  when  w.e  meet  With 
I  way.  difficult  which  we  think  givei  us  a  just 
I  ocoafcioB  to  thro^v  off  any  fiurther  inquiries  of  that 
kind:    ■  •      •••.     •...■■•      ■'-.,' 

Henoe  lobsdrvs  the  wisest  of  men  often  run 
into  mistakes  About  the  thfaigs  which,  speaking 
of  religion/ we  catt  dvty,  takmg  up  slight-  notions 
of  them,  and  bcilieying  the/. understand  enough, 
of  themi^  by  which  ^bey  .rob  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages as  wel(.  as  comfort  of  alsrther  search. 
Or^  on  the  oth^r.  hand,  taking  up- with  the  general 
knowledge  of  rieiigibtif:  pitedpliss,  and  ikhe  common 
duties  of  a  .Cbi^i«M^'Iif<^>  >re  satisfied  with  know* 
ing'what  the;  ka]^ii» -^fflci^nt  to  carry  them  to 
heaTen,' without  inquiring  ipto  those  things  which 
ire  helpfhl  and  assistant  to  make  that  strait  path 
easy  and  pteaiiivRt  tp  themselves,  and  to.  make 
them  imMuI  toi^otheii  by  the  way. 
•SoloflBQi^  wa»  rquite  of  another  opinion,  when 
be  bid-  iis  cry  after  liBowledge,  and  lift  up  our 
voice  for  unden^diog'--3dig  for  her  as  for  silver, 
and  search  fbr  her  as  for  hid  treasure.  It  is  cer- 
tain here  ths^  he.tee^nt  reugious  koowledge,  and 
it  is  explaioed.itt  the  very  neit  words,  with  an 
cncoursging^  promise  to  those  that  shall  enter 
opoatbe  search,  (viz.).  Then. shalt -thou  linder- 
ttandthis  fear  of  theLord^  and  fiind  the  know- 
Icdge  of  Gp<i' 

1  am  of  opinion  thai.ltciu-our  unquestioned 
doty  to- inquire  after'  everything  in  our  journey 
to  the  eternal  habitaUon  which  Ood  has  permit- 
ted us  to  know,  and  thus  to  raise  difficulties  hi 
the  way  of  our  just  search  hito  divine  discoveries, 
is  to  act  like  Solomon's  sluggard,  who  saith, 
"  There  is  a  Hon  without,  I  sh  Jl  be  slain  in  the 
itreets."^Prov.  xxli,  13L  That  is,  he  sits  down  in 
his  igiiorance,  repulsed  with  imaginary  difficul- 
ties, wfUidut  making  one  step  in  the  search  after 
the  knowledge'.whiclr  he  ought  to  dig  for  as  for 
hid  treasure.  '; 

Letui,  then,  be  eneotiraged'to  our  duty ;  let  us 
boldly  fnquire  after  everything  that  God  has 
P^miitted  us  to  know.  I  grant  that  secret  things 
beloDg  tO'God,  andr  I  shall  labour  to  keep  my  due 
distfhde ;  but  I  finely  believe  that  there  are  no 
9ccnt  things-  beloiiging'.io  God,  and  which  as 
mdi-we  are  forbidden  to  inquire  intd,  but  what 
fim  are  so  preserved  in  secresy  that' by  all' our 
inqubles  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
them ;  and  it  is. a  most  merciful,  as  well  as  wise 
dispensation,  that  we  are  only  forbid  inquiring 
>fter  tboie  things  w)iich  we  cannot  know,  and 
Mist- all  thbse  thHigs  are  effectually  locked  up 
fi*0m  our  knowledge  which- we  are  forbidden  to 
inquire  faito.  '  the  c«|e  Js  better  with  us  than  it 
^ns  with  Adam.  We  l^axe  not  the  tree  of  Itndw- 
ledge  first  planted  in  our  view,. as  it  were  tempt- 
ing us  with'its  beauty,  and  witUn  our  reach,  and 
^n  a  prohibiUdii  upon  pain  of  deAth ;  but  blessed 
be  Odd,  we  may  oat  of  all  the  treer  in  the  garden, 
ud  all  thOse'of  which  wears,  not  allowed  to  take, 
sre  placed  both  out  of  our*  sight  and  out  of  our 
reach. 


t  am  making  way  here  to  one  of  the  trees  of 
sacred  knowledge,  which,  though  it  may  grow  in 
the  thickest  of  the  wood,  ai^dbe  surrounded  with 
some  briars  and  thorns,  so  as  .to  plaoe  it  a  little 
out  of  sight,  yet  I  hope  to  prove' that  it  is  our 
dut^^  to  taste  of  it,  aiid  tfaa(thO  way  to  come  at 
it  is  both  pr$icticabl^  and  plain. 

3ut  to  waive  the  alle^ry,  asl  an^  entering 
faito  the  nicest  search  of  divine  things  that  per- 
baps  the  whol^  jkheme'df'religioQ  direcU  us  to, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  our  entrance,  if  pes- 
riUe,  .to  remove  every  .difficulty,' explain  every 
principle,  and  lay  ddwu  evei:y  founc|atio|i  so  undo* 
liiably  clear,. that  ifothiikg .may  a|kpear  dark  or 
niysterious  in  biir  6(st  conoeptfdns  of  things,— no 
stumbltng-biock.  Be  4t  .tW  fibreshbld,.  and  the 
bamUe  readier  may  meet -with V  no  repulse  from 
his  qiAni^apprihenSiooa  bf  not  un^erstandipg  what 
he  is  going  to  read. 

Listening  to  the  voio^  of  Pr6videikee  is  107  sub- 
ject ;  I  am  willing  to  soppoae,  ^  the  first  plaej», 
that  lam  wriiingtQ those  wbb  acknowledga!the 
two  grand  principles  ui^n  which-  all  religion 
depends.  1.  That  there  Is  a  God,  a  fir^t  great 
moving  cause  of  alV  things,  an  eternal  Power, 
prior,  .and  Consequently  -superior,  to  all'-powec. 
and  being.  2.  that  this  eternal  Power,  w(iidi  I 
call  God,  b  the  Creator  and  Govelrnor  of  ^ 
things,  vix.,  of  beaven  .and  earth. 
•  To  avoid  needless -.distinctions  c6octemiag 
which  of  tl^e  persons  in  the  godhead  are-.exer^ 
dsed  ia  the  ereiitmg  power,  lU^.. which  in  the 
goveminj^  power, ..-I  ofler  that  glorious  text, 
Ptalm  xxxiil,  6;  as  a  i^ptt|se  to  all  such  cavilling 
inouhies,  where  the  whole  Trfaiity  is  phiinly  en- 
titled to  the  whole. creating  wprk — ^by  the  Word 
(God  the  Son)  of  the  Lord  (God  the  FatKer) 
were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  breath  (God  the  Holji  Ghost)  of  his 
mouth. 

Having  thus  presupposed  the  belief  of  the 
being  and  the  creating  work  of  God,  and  declared 
that  I  am  writing  to  such  only' who  are  ready 
to  own  they  believe  that  God  is»  and  that  he 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  Is,  I  think  I  need  not  make  any 
preamble:  to  introduce  the  foUowihg  propdai- 
tion^:  vix», 

1.  That  this  eternil  'God  guides  by  his  Provi. 
denoe  the  whole  world,  which  ha^hav^reated  by 
his  power.  '     •;  * 

\  2.  That  this  Pr|videncie  manifipjifci  a  paitioiilar 
care  over  and  concern  in  the  govei^ng  and 
directing  man,' the  best  and  last  created  creature 
on  earth. 

Natural  religion  proves  the' first,  reveled  re- 
ligion proves  the  last  of  theM  beyond  contradio- 
tion.  Natural  religion  intimates  the  necessity  of 
a  Providence  guiding  i^nd  'governing  the  world, 
ih>m  the  consequence  of  thtf  wisdom,  justice, 
prescience,  and  goodqess  of  the  Creator., 

It  wonid'be  absurd  tb  conceive  of  Ocd  exert- 
ing infinite  power  to  crei|te  a  worid,  and  not 
concerning  bis  wisdom,  which  is  his  I^ovldenoe; 
in  guiding  the  operations-:  of  nature,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  order  of- his  creation,  .and.  the  obe- 
dience and  sobordiufitioa  of  consequences  and 
causes  throughout  the  course  of  that  nature, 
which  is  in  part  the  inferior  life  of  that  ciaatlon. 

Revealed  religion  has  givien  sneh  a  light  into 
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the  eara  and  coneem  of  thit  ProTidence,  hi  an 
especial  ifaanner,  in  and  over  that  pari  ef  the 
cfentioa  eaUed  man,  that  we  most  likewise  deny 
prrnoiples  If  we  enter  into  disputes  about  it. 

For  him  the  peace  of  the  creation  is  preserved, 
the  eKnates  made  habitable,  the  creatures  sub- 
jected and  made  flourishiBg^,  all  vegetative  Mh 
iuade  medicinal ;  so  that  Indeed  the  whole  crea- 
tion seems  to  be  entailed  upon  him  as  an  inherit- 
ance, and  piven  to  him  tor  a  possession,  sub-' 
j^etel  to  his  authority,  and  governed  by  him  as 
viceroy  to  the  King  or  all  the  earth ;  the  manage- 
ment of  ft  is  given  to  him  as  tenant  to  the  great 
Proprietor,  who  it  l^ord  ef  the  manor,  or  Land- 
lord of  tb«  soit.  And  it  cannot  be  conceived, 
without  ^leat  inconsistency  of  thought,  that  this 
^orld  is  left  entirety  to  man's  condoct,  without 
the  supervising  influence  and  the  teoret  direetion 
of  ihe  Creator. 

Ttiit  I  calt  Providence;  to  which  I  give  the 
whole  power  of  goidtng  and  directinr  of  the 
ereatten,  and  managing  of  it,  by  man  who  is  his 
^puty  or  substitute,  and  even  the  ffuiding,  in- 
inencilig,  and  overrating  man  himself  also* 

Let  critloal  annotators  enter  into  specific  dis- 
potions  of  Providence,  and  its  way  of  acting,  at 
tbey*p)ease,  and  as  the  formalities  of  the  school- 
men direct ;  the  short  description  I  shall  give  of 
it  is  this,  that  it  is  that  operation  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God  by  which 
be  influences,  govern^,  and  directs  not  only  the  i 
means,  but  the  events,  of  all  things  which  oonoem 
tts  hi  this  #orld. 

I  say  it  is  that  operation,  let  them  call  it  what 
they  will,  #hich  acts  thus;  I  am  noway  eon- 
eerned  to  s|iow  how  it  acts,  or  why  it  acts  thus 
and  thus  in  particular ;  we  are  to  reverence  its 
Sovereignty,  as  it  is  the  flnger  of  Ood  himself, 
who  Is  the  sovereign  directdr;  and  wo  are  to 
observe  its  motions,  obey  its  dictates,  and  listen 
to  its  voice,  as  it  is,  and  becaust  it  is,  partienlarly 
employed  for  our  advantage. 

ft  would  be  a  very  proper  and  oseftil  observa- 
tion here,  and  might  take  up  muc^  of  this  work, 
t^  illustrate  the  goodness  of  Providence,  in  that 
ft  is,  as  I  say,  particulariy  employed  for  Ae  ad- 
vantage of  mtakind.  But  at  this  is  not  the 
i  main  design,  and  will  come  in  naturally  in  every 
part  of  the  work  I  am  upon,  I  refer  it  to  the 
iemmon  inferences,  which  are  to  be  drawn  (hmn 
the  particulars,  as  I  go  on. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  most  rational  foundation  of 
thf  whole  design  before  me ;  it  is  thereibre  Uwt 
we  should  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  be- 
cause it  is  principally  determined,  and  determines 
aH  other  tttings,  for  our  advimtage. 

But  1  return  to  the  main  subject— ihe  voice 
of  Pvovidenoe,  the  language  or  the  meaning  of 
Awvidenoe. 

Not|iing  it  more  frequent  than  for  us  to  mis- 
take Providence,  even  in  its  most  visible  appear- 
inees ;  how  easy,  then,  mutt  it  be  to  let  its  sflent 
nttingt,  which  perhaps  are  the  most  pungent  and 
s^nificant,  pats  our  observation, 

I  am  awam  of  the  error  many  tall  into,  who, 
detennlning  the  universal  currency  of  events  to 
Providonce,  and  that  not  the  minutest  thing 
•oeurt  in  the  oourie  of  life  but  by  the  particulnr 
destination  of  heaven,  by  eonsequence  entitle 
^nvidenae  tn  the  efficiency  of  thdr  own  follies ; 


as  if  a  person  presuming  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  a 
magazine  of  gunpowder  shouki  reproach  Provi- 
deoue  with  Ijilowing  VP  ^he  castle,  for  which  in- 
deed he  ought  to  DC  naoged ;  or  a  man  leaving 
his  house  or  shop  open  in  the  ni^ht,  should  charge 
Providence  with  appointing  bun  to  be  robbed, 
and  the  like.  Nay,  to  carry  it  fsrther,  erery 
mufderer  or  thief  may  allege  Prpvidenee,  tbai 
determines  and  directs  everything,  directed  him 
to  such  wickedness;  whereas  Providence  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  crimes  of  men,  is  actively 
ooncemed  In  no  evU. 

But  I  pass  aU  these  things;  the  subject  I  turn 
treating  upon  is  of  another  nature.  'Dm  des%ii 
here  is  to  instnict  us  in  some  particular  tfain^ 
relating  to.  Providence  and  its  government  of  mew 
in  the  world,  which  it  will  be  worth  our  wfailo  to 
obeerve,  without  inquiring  hew  iu  h  does  or 
does  not  act  in  other  methods^ 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  difficulty  to  riiake  oW  aB 
the  wry  steps  which  people  take  to  amuao  tlMssi- 
selves  about  Providence,  and  for  this  renaon  I 
take  so  much  pains  at  flrst  to  avoid  them.  Many 
men  entitle  Providence  to  things  which  it  is  not 
concerned  about,  speaking  abstractedlv ;  but, 
whfch  is  a  much  worse  error,  many  awo  take 
no  notice  of  those  things  which  Provklence  par- 
ticularly, and  even  in  a  very  remarkaUe  manner, 
distinguishes  itself  by  its  oonoem  in. 

If  Providence  guides  the  world,  gnd  direets 
the  issues  and  events  of  things,  if  ft  commanda 
causes  and  forms  the  connection  of  circumstaoeea 
in  the  world,  as  no  mtn  that  owns  the  principlen 
mentioned  above  will  deny-x-and,  above  aO,  if  the 
general  scope  of  Providence,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  world  by  its  influence,  be  for  oar  ad- 
vantage, then  it  folldws,  necessarily,  that  it  is  our 
business  and  our  interest  to.  listen  to  its  voice. 

By  listening  to  the  voice  of  Provldenoe,  I  mean 
to  study  its  meaning  in  every  oircumstanoe  of 
liib— in  every  event;  to  learn  to  understand  the 
end  and  design  of  Providence  in  everything  that 
happens,  what  is  the  design  of  Providence  in  H 
respecting  ourselves,  and  what  our  duty  to  do 
upon  the  particular  oecaakm  that  offiera     If  a 
man  were  tai  danger  of  drowning  in  ashipwreckcd 
vessel,  and  Providence  presented  a  boat  coming  j 
towards  him,  he  would  scarce  want  t<^  be  tpld  ; 
that  it  was  his  business  to  make  signali  of  die- 
tress,  that  the  people  in  the  said  boat  might  not  ' 
pass  by  ignorant  of  hit  condition,  and  give  him  , 
no  assistaaoe;  if  he  did,  and  onOtted  it,  he 
would  have  Uttle  oeute  to  concern  Providenee  in 
his  ruin. 

There  is  certainly  a  rebelUon  agahist  Previ- 
dence,  which  Heaven  itself  will  not  always  con- 
cern itself  to  ovenrule ;  and  be  that  thiowi  him- 
self into  a  river  to  drown  himself,  he  that  hangs 
himself  up  to  a  beans,  he  that  shoots  hisMclf  into 
the  head  with  a  pistol,  shall  die  hi  spite  of  all  the 
notions  of  decree,  destiny,  fote,  or  whatever  we 
weakly  call  Providence;  in  such  catet  Previ- 
dence  wiU  not  alwayt  oonoem  ittelf  to  pieveat 
it;  and  yet  It  it  no  hnpeachaent  ef  tlw  aeve- 
reignty  of  Heaven  in  direatmg,  decracfai^  end 
governing  all  eventt  in  the  werld. 

Providenoe  decrees  that  eventt  thaU  attend 
upon  causes  in  a  direct  chain,  and  by  an  evident 
necessity,  and  has  doubtless  left  many  powers  ef 
good  and  evil  seemingly  to  onrsdvet,  and,  at  ft 
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were,  in  our  hands,  as  fbe  natural  product  of 
foob  caofM  and  consequences,  which  we  are  not 
to  B;nft  and  cannot  expressly  determine  about, 
but  which  we  are  accountable  for  the  good  or 
evil  application  of;  otherwise  we  were  in  vain 
exhorted  and  commanded  to  do  any  good  thing, 
or  to  avoid  any  wicked  one.  Rewards  and  pu- 
BJilyipyntM  would  be  incongruous  with  sovereign 
justice,  and  promises  and  threateninffs  be  per- 
lecily  unmeaning,  useless  things — mankind  befog 
no  free  agent  to  himself,  or  mtrusted  with  the 
necessary  powers  which  those  promises  and 
tbreateoiBga  imply. 

But  aB  these  wings  are  out  of  my  present 
inquiry.  I  am  for  lireely  and  entirely  submitting 
aH  eveats  tp  Providence ;  but  hot  to  be  supinely 
and  unooncemediy  passive,  as  if  there  was  no- 
thing warning,  instructing,  or  directing  m  the 
premonitions  of  God*s  Providence,  and  which  he 
expected  we  should  take  notice  of  and  take  warn- 
ing by.  The  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil, 
and  hideth  himself.  How  does  he  foresee  it,  since 
it  is  not  in  man  to  direct  himself?  There  are 
intimations  given  us,  by  which  a  prudent  man 
may  sometimes  foresee  evil,  and  hide  himself; 
and  I  must  take  these  all  out  of  the  devil's  hands 
if  possible^  and  place  Providence  at  the  head  of 
the  invisible  world,  as  well  as  at  the  helm  of  this 
world;  and  though  I  abhor  superstitious  and 
sceptical  notions  of  the  world  of  spirits,  of  which 
I  purpose  to  speak  hereafter,  either  hi  this  work 
or  in  some  other  by  iUelC— I->&y>  though  T  am 
not  at  all  a  sceptic,  yet  1  cannot  doubt  but  that 
the  invisible  hand  of  Providence,  which  guides 
and  goYerns  this  world,  do?s  with  a  secret  power 
likewise  influence  the  world,  and  may,. and  I  be- 
liefe  does,  direct  from  thence  silent  messengers 
on  many  ooeasions — whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
whether  directfy  or  indirectly,  whether  by  hints, 
impulses,  allegories,  mysteries,  or  otherwise,  we 
know  not;  and  does  think  fit  to  give  us  such 
alarms,  such  previous  and  particular  knowledge 
of  things,  that,  if  listened  to,  might  many  wafs 
be  useful  to  the  prudent  man  to  foresee  the  evil, 
and  hid^  hunself- 

The  only  objea^on,  and  which  I  can  see  no 
method  to  give  a  reason  for  and  no  answer  to, 
is.  why,  if  it  be  the  work  of  Providence,  those 
tUnga  should  be  so  imperfect,  so  broken,  so  irre- 
gular, that  men  may  either  never  be  able  to  pass 
any  right  judgment  of  them,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  oir  make  a  perfect  judgment  of  them,  which  is 
often  the  case,  and  so  the  end  of  the  intimation 
be  entirely  defeated,  without  any  fault,  neglect, 
or  omission  of  the  man. 

This  we  can  no  more  account  for  than  we  can 
for  the  hapd-writing  upon  the  wall  at  the  great 
feast  of  BelslMUczar,  viz.,  why  it  was  written  in  a 
charaeter  which  none  could  understand;  and 
which,  if  the  prophet  bad  not  been  found,  had 
perhaps  never  been  known,  or  at  least  not  till 
the  kmg's  fate,  which  was  even  then  irretrievable! 
had  been  over. 

This,  indeed,  we  cannot  account  for,  and  can 
only  s«r  it  is  our  duty  to  study  these  tMngs,  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  them  and  ob^  their  secret 
difftat^fi  as  ^  as  reason  directs,  witnoot  an  over- 
superstitious  regard  to  them,  any  more  than  a 
total  nef^t,  leaving  the  reason  of  Providence's 
acting  thus  to  be  better  understood  hereafter. 


But  to  describe  a  little  what  I  mean  by  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  Providence — ^It  is  the  reverse 
of  the  supine  stupid  man,  whose  character  I  sh^ 
come  to  by  and  by.  The  man  1  would  recom- 
mend lives,  firm  in  a  general  belief  that  P^vi- 
denee  has  the  supreme  direetloB  of  all  his  aflhirs, 
even  of  Ms  in  particular,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
worid;  that  it  U  his  mercy  that  h  is  so,  that  it  it 
the  eflhot  of  an  infinite^  wise  and  gracious  dif« 
nosttion  from  above  that  be  subsists ;  ind  that  it 
is  not  below  the  dignhy  any  more  than  it  is  re- 
mete  from  the  newer  of  an  infinite,  wise,  and 
good  Being  to  ukt  co|pdsanoe  of  the  least  thing 
concemmg  him. 

This,  fai  the  conlequence,  obligee  him  to  all  I 
say ;  for  to  him  who  firmly  believes  thi^t  Provi- 
dence  stoops  to  eoDcem  itself  for  him,  and  to 
order  the  le«|t  article  of  hie  Mbirs,  it  necessarily 
fellows  that  he  should  ooncem  hii|iself  in  every- 
thingthat  Providence  does  which  comes  within 
his  reiieh,  that  he  may  know  whether  he  be  in- 
terested in  it  or  not. 

If  he  neglects  this,  he  neglects  himself— he 
abandons  fiU  concern  aboat  bhnself ;  siaee  he 
does  not  know  but  that  the  very  next  particuhvr 
act  of  Providence,  if  hich  comes  within  hU  reach 
to  distinguish,  may  be  iatertoted  Ui  him  and  hn 
ill  it. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  dictate  here  to  any  man 
what  particular  things  lelfitiag  to  him  Provi- 
dence IS  concerned  m,  or  what  not,  or  how  for 
any  incident  of  life  is  or  is  not  the  particalar  act 
a|id  deed  of  the  government  of  Providence.  But 
as  it  is  the  received  opinion  of  every  good  man 
that  nothing  befels  us  without  the  active  or 
passive  concern  of  Providence  hi  it,  so  it  is  im- 
possible this  good  man  can  be  unconeemed  in 
whatever  that  Providence  determinea  ooncenw 
ing  him. 

If  it  be  true,  as  our  Savioiir  hbnself  says,  that 

!  not  a  hair  falls  from  our  heads  without  the  will 

of  our  heavenly  Father,  then  not  a  hair  ought  to 

fall  from  our  heads  without  our  .having  our  eyes 

up  to  our  heavenly  Father  in  it. 

I  take  the  text  in  its  due  Utitnde,  n»mp1y, 
that  not  the  minutest  incident  of  l}fo  befals  ui 
witho^t  the  active  will  pt  our  Father  directing 
it,  qr  the  passive  will  of  our  Father  fulferhig  it ; 
so  I  take  the  deduction  froni  it  in  the  same 
Utitude,  that  nothing,  of  how  mean  e  naturf 
soever,  can  befal  us,  but  wh§t  wo  ought  to  hevp 
our  eves  u])  to  our  heavenly  FaUier  in  it.  i>e  re- 
signed to  him  in  the  event,  and  subjected  to  him 
in  the  means ;  and  he  that  neglecf p  this  lives  in 
contempt  of  providence,  and  th^t  in  tl^ii  qiqat 
provoking  manner  possible. 

I  am  not  answerable  for  any  extremes  thesp 
things  n^ay  lead  weak  people  into ;  I  know  some 
are  opt  to  entitle  the  band  of  God  to  the  coqi- 
mon  and  roost  ridiculous  trifles  in  nature ;  as  a 
reb'gious  creature  I  knew,  seeing  a  bottle  of  beer 
being  over  ripe  burst  out,  the  pork  fly  up  against 
the  ceiling,  and  the  froth  follow  ft  like  an  engine, 
cried  out,  0 1  the  wonders  of  omnipotent  power! 
But  I  am  representing  how  a  Chnstlan,  with  an 
awful  regard  to  the  government  qf  Providence 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  all  his  own  af- 
foirs,  subjects  his  mind  to  a  conitam  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  that  Providence,  givei  nn 
humble  preference  to  it  fai  all  his  conchuionst 
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watts  tbe  Iftueft  of  it>rIth^a  eheerful  resignation, 
and,  in  a  wbi^  listens  carefbily  to  the  ▼oipeer 
Providence,  that  be  may  be  always  obedient  to. 
the  heikyeiilyMrisi6D. 

V|[heeheftllfs  atViol^-einanidlba  bak  anybon- 
'cern  ip  the  notices,  on^edis,  dreattis,  Voloei,  hbts, 
forebodivg^  fmpnlscis,  &e.,  mrhM  seem  to  be  a 
Urid  of  «omiBanication  with  tbe  invisible  world,' 
and.a  coiiverse  between- the  q^rfts  embodied  and 
those  UQembpdied,  aftd  how  far>  .without' preja- 
dice  to  the  bbobnr  and  oar  reverence  of  Provi* 
dence,  and.  withdujb  danger-orsoeptldsmand -a 
iiind  of  radicated  infldelity,  those  things  may  be 
regiirded,-  Js  a  nice  and  difficult  thing^  to  resolve, 
and  I  shall  treat  of  it  by  itkelf. 

It  has  been  ibe  option  of  go<f^  men  of  ali 
4|p:s  to  say  how  far  they  are- to  be  depended 
upop— that  such  things  are  het  to  be  totally  dis* 
regarded  I  am  not  to.take  iipon  me.  How  far 
they  may  or.  may  n6%  be  concerned  in  the  jbfln- 
ence  of  rravidence,  I  also 'dure  pot  say.  But 
as  the  verity  bf  astronomy  is  evidenced  by  the 
calcuUtion  of  ..eclipses;'  so  tbe  eertpdnty  of  ibis 
communication  of  spiritiir  la  established  by  the 
concurrence  of  events 'wiili>  tbe  notices  ihcy 
sometimes  give  i  and  if  it  be  truje,  asvl  must  be- 
lieve, that  the  divine  •  Providence  takes  oogni* 
sance  of  all  thing*  belonging  ..to  us,  I  dare  not 
■exclude  it  from  having  some  concern,  how  much 
I  do  not  say,  in  these  tbjogs  also.  But  of  this 
in  its  place., 

Wheiieyer  Providence  discovers  .enything  of 
this  aroonim  I  desite  to  Hsten  to  the  voice  of  4t, 
and  this  is  qoe  of  the  things  I  Recommend  to 
othersir.  -Ii^e'ed,  I  would  be  very  cautious  how 
I  listen  to  any  other  voices  froln  tbrit  country 
than  such  as  1  am  snre  are  conveyed  to  me 
from  Heaven  for  my  better  understanding  the 
whole  mystery* 

If,  then,  we  are  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature, 
and  to  the  voices  of  creatures,  viz.,  to  the  voice 
of  the  invisible  agents  of  tbe  world  of  spirits, 
as  above,  much  more  are  we  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  God. 

I  have  already. bfnted  .that  he  that  made  the 
World  we  are  Jiure  vfUdesl$>-.  and  ibis  Frovid'eace 
is  eoaally  woa^et^il  i^  hUpoweir.  Bii;^ npthhig 
in  the  whole  Course  .ef.  ills  providence  is  mOre- 
worthy  our  jwird»  eepecialjly  !|i^  it  {eom nis  its 
b^  ct^atui^Vfhan the^silent  totc^^  if  it^ay  be 
Allowed  me,  to  ciAl  it  so*  of  .hU  mBOApng  events 
end  causes.  He  vthat  listenl  to  the.  Proi^dmce 
of  God  listens  to  the  voice  of  God,  ta-heU  seeii 
in  the  wonders  of  his  government,  and'  as  he  is 
seen  in  the  wonders  of  Ills  omnipotence. 

If,  then,  the  events  of  tilings  are  his^  a*  Well  as 
the  causes,  It.  is.  eertsbily-weU  worth  our  notice, 
yrhtn  the  sympathy  or  telatten  between  events  of 
things'  and  their  cauies  mqst  eminenlly  Appears ; 
and  how  can  anv.man,  whqbas  the  fsost/incUna- 
tion  to  observe'what  is  reiiiackable  In  ibe  world, 
shttt'hb  eyes  to  the  visibly  fUMSOvery  which  there 
is  in  tbe  events'  of  I\ovi;lehce.  of  a  supreme 
han^  gui<|in^'them;  fbr  mmple,  wHen  visible 
punishments  foiled  visible' crimes,  who  can  rtr 
frain  confessing  the  apparent  4irectibn  of  supreme 
justice  ?  When  concurrence  bt  drcumsunces 
directs  to  the  cause,  men  that  talke  no  notice  of 
wch  remarkable  pointings  of  Providence  openly 


.oonteflm  heaven,,  and  frequently  ataad  In  the 
light  of  their  own  advantages. 
.  The  eoneorrence  of  events  is  alfght  to  their 
causes,  a^  the  methods  of  heaven.  In  aomc 
things  wm  a  happy  euide  fo  us  to  make  a  jiidg- 
ment  hi  .Others ;  he  that  is  deaf  to  these  things 
shuts  his  ea^  to  instmctiDn,  and^  like  Soloiiioa*» 
ftwl,  hates  knowledge. 

The  <Uspositioos  of  heaven  to  approve  or  eo*w 
demn  oar  actions  are,  many  of  them,  discorrered 
by  observation ;  and  it  Is  eaiiy  to  know  whea 
that  band  of  Provideoee  opens  the  door  for,  or 
shuts  it  agaukst  our  measures,  if  we  will  1»rmg 
OaiHleB  toother,  aiid  compare  former  thui^  with 
present*.  m«kiiig  our  Ju<%ment  by  the'  ordinary 
rules  of  heaven's  dealfa»g  with  men.  * 

How;  and  firom  what l|an<!l,  come  the  fraqoest 
hifeiances  -of  severe  judgment  folbwing  ra^  and 
hellish  Imprebatictos,  whei^  men  call  lor  God*s 
judgment^  and  Providence,  6f  justice,  rather 
obeys  tb^  summons,  and  oom^s'at  their  call  ?  A 
ihan  oalls  6'qd .  to  witness  to  an.  untruth,  and 
wishes' himself  strock.  dumb,  bKhd,  or.  dead,  if  it 
is  net  true,  and  is  struck  mmb,  blind,  or  dead. 
Is  not  this  ]a^  voice  ?-^oea  nht  heaven,  with  the 
stroke,,  cry,  Castigo  ito-^be  Ktothee  asthou  faast 
said  ?.  He  must  be  deaf  who  cannot  bear  it,  and 
worse  than  deaf  that  does  not  heed  it ;  each  eze- 
cntiods  from  heaven  are  ui  Urranm;  as  olTenden 
among  men  are  punished  as  well  Ibr  example 
to  oth<  


again. 


lers  as  to  prevent  their  dohig  the  like 


Ipuiumerable  ways  the  meroiftd  dtmsitioii  of 
Providence  takes  to  discover  to  ot  what  he  ex. 
pects  we  should  do  In  diflenit  eases,  and  donbt- 
lesi,  then,  it  expects  at  the  samo  time  we  should 
take  notice  of  those  directfobs. 

We  are  short-sighted  ereaturea  nl  best«  and 
can  see  bat  a  little  way  before  us«— I  mean,  as  to 
the  events  of  things;  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  all  the  lights  and  helps  we  can  get ; 
these,  if  nicely  ri^parded,  would  be  some  of  the 
most  considerable  to  ^uide  us  in  many  dilBcult 
cases. 

Would  we  carefully  listen  to  the  eoncarrenoe 
of  A^yiijlence  hi  .(he  several  parts  of  om-  lives. 
we  sAoiiTd  stand  less  hi  need  of  the  more 
.ous.b^lps  of  vision^  dreatesr  and  voices,  from 
oertain  iDt^tligei|<!e&    :■'   /   -     : 
..  AjEt^ll^cm&n  bf  toy  ao^naintancflv  bek^.to  go 
a;  journey  into  "the  faorttk,  wak  twice  tsken  very 
ill  the  Aay  he  had  appOuited  tO'btffin  his  jonraey, 
abd  so  Was  obliged  taput  oflTiQlng ;  this  he  took  , 
for  a  direction  from  heaven  that  he  should  not  go  i 
at  all ;  and  in  very  few  days  after  bis  wife  was  i 
taken  sfck  and  died,  wbioh  made  it  absbhitely  ■ 
necessary  for  him  to  be  at  home  to  look  after  j 
his  affainf;  and  hadhei  gone  away  before,  mnst  . 
certainly   have   been   ohligsd   to    oome    back  ' 
again.  ,         . 

The Homnns  had  certainly  th«  fonndatioa  of  ! 
this  principle  in  their  prudint  ebeeryptibns  of  i 
days  and  drcumstances  of  (jays^  ndri*  is  Bcripture  | 
it^lf  void  of  the  like,  bnt  nither  i^ta  out  to  the  • 
observation,  pattlcnCarly  that  of  the  Chfldren  of 
•Israel,  Who,  ^ftelr  -480  years  ^ere'  expired  from  , 
their  conUng  into  Egypt.  **  Even  In  the  self-same 
day  departed  they  th^nde."— E](od.  xii,  41,  42. 
.This  is  the  day,  that  remarkable  dsjr;  scfverd  , 
otber  Bcrfptnrcs  mention  periodical  times,  dia  ■ 
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cn/Smttef— the  pradent  shall  keep  silence  in  that 
time,  for  it  is  an  evil  time. 

We  find  Providence  stoops  to  restrain  not  the 
actions  of  men  only»  but  even  its  own  actions  to 
days  and  times;  doubtless  for  our  observation, 
and  in  some  things  for  our  instruction.  I  do 
not  so  much  refer  to  the  revolutions  of  things 
and  fiunilics  on  particular  days,  which  are  there- 
fore by  some  people  called  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  as  I  do  to  the  observing  how  Providence 
causes  the  revolutions  of  days  to  form  a  concur' 
rence  between  the  actions  of  men,  which  it  does 
not  approve,  or  does  approve,  and  the  reward  of 
these  actions  in  this  world,  by  which  men  may, 
if  they  think  fit  to  distinguish  and  observe  right 
upon  them,  see  the  crime  or  merit  of  those  ac* 
tions  in  the  Divine  resentment,  may  read  the  sm 
iQ  the  punishment,  and  may  learn  conviction 
from  the  revolution  of  circumstanees  in  the  ap« 
pointment  of  heaven* 

1  have  seen  several  collections  of  such  thinn 
made  by  private  hands,  some  relating  to  family 
circumstances,  some  to  public ;  also,  in  the  un- 
natural wars  in  England,  between  the  kins  and 
the  parliament,  I  have  heard  many  such  things 
have  been  observed ;  for  example,  the  same  day 
of  the  year  and  month  that  Sir  John  Hotham 
kept  out  Hull  against  king  Charles  the  First, 
and  refused  him  entrance,  was  the  same  Sir 
John  Hotham  put  to  death  by  the  very  par- 
liament that  he  did  that  exploit  for ;  that  King 
Charles  himself  was  sentenced  to  die  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
same  day  of  the  month  that  he  signed  the  war- 
rant for  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
which,  as  it  was  then  said  by  some  of  his  friends, 
was  cutting  off  his  own  right  hand.  The  same 
day  that  King  James  the  Second  came  to  the 
crown,  against  the  design  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
the  same  day  he  was  voted  abdicated  by  parlia- 
ment, and  Uie  throne  filled  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  princess^ 

These,  or  such  as  these,  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
ailent  sentence  of  Providence  upon  such  actions, 
animadverting  upon  them  in  a  judicial  manner, 
and  intimating  plainly,  that  the  animadversion 
had  a  retrospect  to  what  was  passed,  and  those 
that  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence  in  such 
things,  should  at  least  lay  them  up  in  theur 
hearts. 

Eminent  deliverances  in  sudden  dangers  are  of 
the  most  significant  kind  of  providences,  and 
which,  accordingly,  have  a  loud  voice  in  them, 
calling  upon  us  to  be  thankful  to  that  blessed 
band  that  has  been  pleased  to  spare  and  protect 
us.  The  voice  of  such  signal  deliverances  ia  fre- 
quently a  just  call  upon  us  to  repentance,  and 
looks  directly  that  way;  often  it  is  a  caution 
against  falling  into  the  like  dangers  we  were  ex- 
poaed  to,  from  which  nothing  but  so  much  good- 
ness could  deliver  us  again.  In  how  many  occa- 
sions of  life,  if  God*s  providence  had  no  greater 
share  in  our  safety  than  our  own  prudence,  should 
we  plunge  and  precipitate  ourselves  into  all 
manner  of  misery  and  distress?  And  how  often, 
for  want  of  listening  to  those  providences  do  we 
miscarry  ? 

Innumerable  instances  present  themselves  to 
us  every  day,  in  which  the  providence  of  God 
rpeaks  to  us  in  things  relating  to  ourselves ;  in 


deliverances  to  excite  our  thankfulness ;  in  views 
of  danger  to  awaken  our  caution ;  and  to  make  us 
walk  wisely  and  drcumspectly  in  every  step  we 
take ;  those  that  are  awake  to  these  things,  and 
have  theur  ears  open  to  the  voice  of  them,  many 
times  reap  the  benefit  of  their  instruction  by  be- 
ing protected,  while  those  who  neglect  them  are 
of  the  number  of  the  simple,  who  pass  on  and 
are  punished. 

To  be  utterly  careless  of  ourselves  in  such 
cases,  and  talk  of  trusting  Providence,  is  a  le- 
thargy of  the  worst  nature;  for,  as  we  are  to 
trust  Providence  with  our  estates,  but  to  use,  at 
the  same  time,  all  diligcnoe  In  our  callings,  so  we 
are  to  trust  ProvMence  with  our  safety,  but  with 
our  eyes  open  to  all  its  necessary  cautions,  warn- 
ings, and  instructions,  many  of  which  Providence 
is  pleased  to  give  us  in  the  course  of  life,  for  the 
direction  of  our  conduct,  and  which  we  should 
Ql  i^ace  to  the  account  of  Providence  without 
acknowledging  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded, 
and  a  due  reverence  paid  to  them  upon  all  occa- 
sfons. 

I  take  a  general  neglect  of  these  things  to  be  a 
kind  of  practical  atheism,  or  at  least  a  livioz  in  a 
kind  of  contempt  of  heaven,  regardless  of  all  that 
share  which  His  invisible  hand  has  in  the  things 
that  befal  us. 

Such  a  man  receives  good  at  the  hand  of  his 
Maker,  but  unconcerned  at  the  very  nature  or 
original  of  it,  looks  not  at  all  to  the  benefactor; 
again,  be  receives  evil,  but  has  no  sense  of  it,  as 
a  judicial  dispensing  of  punishment  from  heaven ; 
but,  insensible  of  one  or  other,  he  is  neither 
thankful  for  one,  nor  humble  under  the  other, 
but  stupid  in  both,  as  if  he  was  out  of  God*s  care, 
and  God  himself  out  of  his  thoughts ;  this  is  just 
the  revenue  of  the  temper  I  am  recommending, 
and  let  the  picture  recommend  itself  to  any  ac- 
cording to  its  merits. 

When  Prince  Vandemont  commanded  the  con- 
federate army  in  Flanders,  the  same  campaign 
that  King  William  was  besieging  Namur,  some 
troops  were  ordered  to  march  into  the  flat  country 
towards  Newport,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion, 
and  draw  down  the  Count  de  Montal,  who  com- 
manded  a  flying  body  about  Menin,  and  to  keep 
him  from  joining  the  Duke  de  Villeroy,  who  com- 
manded  the  main  body  of  the  French  army. 

The  soldiers  were  ordered,  upon  pain  of  death, 
not  to  stir  from  their  camp,  or  to  plunder  any  of 
the  country  people ;  the  reason  was  evident,  be- 
cause provisions  being  somewhat  scarce,  if  the 
boors  were  not  protected  they  would  have  fled 
from  their  houses,  and  the  army  would  have  been 
put  to  great  straits,  being  just  entered  into  the 
enemy*s  country. 

It  happened  that  five  English  soldiers,  strag* 
gling  beyond  their  bounds,  were  fallen  upon,  near 
a  farm-house,  by  some  of  the  country  people, 
(for,  indeed,  the  boors  were  often-times  too  un- 
merciful to  the  soldiers),  as  if  they  had  plundered 
them,  when,  indeed,  they  had  not  t  the  soldiers 
defended  themselves,  got  the  better,  and  killed 
two  of  the  boors;  and  being,  as  they  thouglit, 
justly  provoked  by  being  first  attacked,  they 
broke  into  the  house,  and  then  used  them  roughly 
enough  indeed. 

They  found  in  the  house  a  great  quantity  of 
apples,  the  people  being  fled  had  left  them  in 
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possession,  and  thev  made  no  haste  to  go  away, 
but  fell  to  work  with  the  apples,  and  heating  the 
oven,  put  a  great  quantity  of  apples  into  the  oven 
to  roast.  In  the  meantime  the  boors,  who  knew 
their  number  to  be  but  five,  and  had  got  more 
help  on  their  side,  came  down  upon  them  again, 
attacked  the  house,  forced  their  way  in,  mastered 
the  Englishmen,  killed  two,  and  took  a  third  and 
barbarously  put  him  into  the  oven  which  he  had 
heated,  where  he  was  smothered  to  death;  it 
seems  it  was  not  hot  enough  to  burn  him. 

The  other  two  escaped,  but  in  coming  back  to 
the  camp,  they  were  immediately  apprehended 
by  the  provosts,  and  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
where  they  were  sentenced,  not  for  plundering, 
for  that  did  not  appear,  but  for  being  out  of 
the  bounds  appointed  by  the  general  order  as 
above. 

When  the  sentence  came  to  be  executed,  the 
general  was  prevailed  upon  to  spare  one  of  them, 
and  to  order  them  to  cast  lots  for  their  lives. 
This,  as  it  is  known,  is  usually  done  by  throwing 
dice  upon  a  drum-head,  and  he  that  throi^s 
highest  or  lowest,  as  is  appointed  before,  is  to 
die ;  at  this  time  he  that  threw  lowest  was  to 
live. 

When  the  fellows  were  brought  out  to  throw, 
the  first  threw  two  sixes,  and  fell  immediately  to 
wringing  his  hands,  crying  be  was  a  dead  man, 
but  was  as  much  surprised  with  joy  when  his 
comrade  throwing,  there  oame  up  two  sizes 
also. 

The  officer  appointed  to  see  the  execution  was 
a  little  doubtful  what  to  do,  but  his  orders  being 
positive,  he  commanded  them  to  throw  asrain — 
they  did  s6,  and  each  of  them  threw  two  fives ; 
the  soldiers  that  stood  round  shouted,  and  said 
neither  of  them  was  to  die.  The  officer,  being  a 
sober  thinking  man,  said  it  was  strange^  and 
looked  like  something  from  heaven,  and  he  would 
not  proceed  without  acquainting  the  council  of 
war,  which  was  then  sitting ;  they  considered  a 
while,  and  at  last  ordered  them  to  take  other 
dice  and  to  throw  again,  which  was  done,  and 
both  the  soldiers  threw  two  fours. 

The  officer  goes  back  to  the  council  of  war, 
who  were  surprised  very  much,  and  looking  on  it 
as  the  voice  of  heaven,  respited  the  execution  till 
the  general  was  acquainted  with  it. 

The  general  sends  for  the  men,  and  examines 
them  strictly,  who  telling  him  the  whole  story,  he 
pardoned  them,  with  this  expression  to  those 
about  him,—**  1  love,**  says  he,  ••  in  such  extra- 
ordinary cases,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Provi- 
dence.*' 

While  we  are  in  this  uninformed  state,  where 
we  know  so  little  of  the  invisible  world,  it  would 
be  greatly  our  advantage  if  we  knew  rightly, 
and  without  the  bondage  of  enthusiasm  and  su- 
perstition, how  to  make  use  of  the  hints  given  us 
IVom  above,  for  our  direction  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

It  has  pleased  God  very  much  to  straighten 
the  special  and  particular  directions  which  he 

Sives  to  men  immediately  from  himself;  but  I 
are  not  say  they  are  quite  ceased ;  we  read  of 
many  examples  in  Scriptorc,  how  God  spake  to 
men  by  voice  immediately  from  heaven,  by  appear- 
ance of  angels,   or  by  dreams  and  visions  of 


the  night,  and  by  all  these,  not  in  public  and  more 
extraordinary  cases  only,  but  in  private,  personal, 
and  family  concerns. 

Thus  God  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Abraham, 
to  Lot,  and  to  Jacob ;  angels  also  have  appeared 
in  many  other  oases,  and  to  many  several  persoai, 
as  to  Manoah  and  his  wife,  to  Zachariah,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  to  the  Apostles ;  others  have 
been  warned  in  a  dream,  as  King  Abimelecb,  the 
false  prophet  Balaam,  Pontius  Pilate's  wife,  He- 
rod, Joseph,  the  Apostles  also,  and  many  othen. 

We  cannot  say  but  these  and  all  the  miraen- 
lous  voices,  the  prophetic  messages  prefaced 
boldly  by  the  ancients,with  **  thus  saith  the  Lord," 
are  ceased,  and  as  we  have  a  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy  handed  to  us  by  the  mission  of 
gospel  ministers,  to  which  the  scripture  sayi^ 
"  We  do  well  that  we  take  heed;'*  and  to  whom 
our  blessed  lK}rd  has  said,  '*  Lo,  I  am  with  70a 
to  the  end  of  the  world."  I  say,  as  we  have  this 
gospel  backed  with  the  spirit  and  presence  of 
God,  we  are  no  losers,  if  we  observe  the  rale 
laid  down,  viz.,  that  we  be  obedient  to  the  hea* 
venly  vision,  for  such  it  is,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Apostle  Peter's  dream  of  the  sheet  let  down  from 
heaven. 

I  mention  this  to  pay  a  due  reverence  to  the 
sufficiency  of  gospel  revelation,  and  to  the  guid- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  God,  who  in  spiritual  things 
is  given  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  nor  would  I  have 
anything  which  I  am  going  to  say  tend  to  lessen 
these  great  efficients  of  our  eternal  salvation. 

But  I  am  chiefly  upon  our  conduct  in  the  infe- 
rior life,  as  I  may  call  it ;  and  in  this,  i  think,  the 
voice  of  God,  even  his  immediate  voice  from 
heaven,  is  not  entirely  ceased  from  us,  though  it 
may  have  changed  the  mediums  of  commonica- 
tion.  , 

I  have  heard  the  divines  tell  us  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, that  there  is  a  voice  of  God  in  his  | 
word,  and  a  voice  of  God  in  his  work ;  the  latter 
I  take  to  be  a  subject  very  awful  and  very  in- 
structing. ! 

This  voice  of  God  in  his  works,  is  either  heard 
in  his  works  which  are  already  wrought,  such  as 
of  creation,  which  fill  us  with  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment, admiration  and  adoration ;  **  When  ' 
I  view  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  hands,  the  , 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  bast  made,  then 
I  say,  what  is  man  ?"  &c.     Or  2.  His  works  rf 
government  and  providence,  in  which  the  infinite 
variety  afibrds  a  pleasing  and  instructing  oootem- . 
plation ;  and  it  is  without  question,  our  wisdom 
and  advantage  to  study  and  know  them,  and  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  God  in  them;  for  this  lis-  1 
tening  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  is  a  thing  so  | 
hard  to  direct,  and  so  little  understood,  that  I 
find  the  very  thought  of  it  is  treated  with  con- 
tempt, even  by  many  pious  and  good  people,  as  i 
leading  to  superstition,  to  enthusiasm,  and  vain  1 
fancies,  tainted  with  meienchoiy,  and  amusing  the  I 
mind  with  the  vapours  of  the  head.  J 

It  is  true,  an  ill  use  may  be  made  of  those   > 
things,  and  to  tie  people  too  strictly  down  to  a 
rule,  where  their  own  observation  is  to  be  the  • 
judge,  endangers  the  runnhig  into  many  foolish  1 
extremes,    entitling    a   distempered   brain  too  j 
much  to  the  exposition  of  the  sublimest  things, 
and  tacking  the  awftil  name  of  Providence  to 
every  fancy  of  their  own.    '  I 
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From  hence  I  think,  too  much  proceeds  the 
extraordinary  (note,  I  sav  extraordinary,)  ho- 
mage paid  to  omens,  flying  of  birds,  voices, 
noisest  predictions,  and  a  thousand  foolish  things, 
in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  the  case 
fairly  between  the  devil  and  mankind;  but  at 
present  I  need  say  no  more  here,  than  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  I  am  now 
upon,  or  the  subject  I  am  upon  with  them. 

But  as  my  design  is  serious,  and  I  hope  pious. 
I  shall  keep  strictly  to  the  exposition  1  give  of 
my  own  meaning,  and  meddle  with  no  other. 

By  the  voice  of  Providence,  therefore,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  particular  circumstances,  in- 
cident, and  accident,  which  every  man's  life  is  fiUl 
of,  and  which  are,  in  a  more  extraordinary  man- 
ner, said  to  be  peculiar  to  himself  or  to  his  family. 
By  listening  to  them,  I  mean,  making  such  due 
application  of  them  to  his  own  circumstances  as 
becomes  a  Christian,  for  caution  in  his  conduct, 
and  all  manner  of  Instruction,  receiving  all  the 
hints  as  from  heaven,  returning  all  the  praise  to, 
making  all  the  improvement  for,  and  reverencing 
the  sovereignty  of  his  Maker  in  everything,  not 
disputing  or  .reproaching  the  justice  of  Provi- 
dence i  and,  which  is  the  main  thing  I  aim  at, 
taking  such  notice  of  the  several  providences  thai 
happen  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  as  by  one  cir- 
cumstance to  learn  how  to  behave  in  another. 

For  example,  supposing  from  my  own  stoiy, 
when  a  young  fellow  broke  from  his  friendls, 
trampled  upon  all  the  wise  advices,  and  most 
affectionate  persuasions  of  his  father,  and  even 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  tender  mother,  and 
would  go  away  to  sea,  but  is  checked  in  his  first 
excursions  by  being  shipwrecked,  and  in  the 
utmost  distress  saved  by  the  assistance  of  another 
ship's  boat,  seeing  the  $hip  he  was  in  soon  after 
sink  to  the  bottom ;  ought  not  such  a  young  man 
to  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  this  providence, 
and  have  taken  it  for  a  summons  to  him,  that 
when  he  was  on  shore,  he  should  stay  on  shore, 
and  go  back  to  the  arms  of  his  friends,  hearken 
to  their  council,  and  not  precipitate  himself  into 
farther  mlschiefst;  what  happiness  might  such  a 
prudent  step  have  procured*  what  miseries  and 
mischiefs  would  it  have  prevented  in  the  rest  of 
his  unfortunate  life. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  several  such 
circumstances  befied  him,  as  those  which  I  am 
inclined  to  call  warnings,  but  entirely  neglected 
them,  and  laughed  at  those  that  did  otherwise, 
suffered  deeply  for  his  disregard  of  omens ;  he 
took  lodgings  in  a  village  near  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  a  house  where  either  he  sought  bad 
company,  or,  at  best,  could  meet  with  little  that 
was  good.  Providence,  that  seemed  to  animad- 
vert upon  his  conduct,  so  ordered  it  that  some- 
thing or  other  mischievous  always  happened  to 
him  there,  or  as  he  went  thither ;  several  times 
he  was  robbed  on  the  highway  going  thither,  once 
or  twice  taken  very  ill,  at  other  times  his  affairs 
in  the  world  went  ill,  while  be  diverted  himself 
there ;  several  of  his  friends  cautioned  him  of  it, 
and  told  him  he  ought  to  consider  that  some 
superior  band  seemed  to  hint  to  him  that  he 
should  come  there  no  more ;  he  slighted  the  hint, 
or  at  least  neglected  it  aftersome  time,  and  went 
to  the  same  place  again,  but  was  so  terrified  with 
A  most  dreadful  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning, 


which  fell  OS  it  were  more  particularly  upon  that 
part  of  the  country  than  upon  others,  that  he 
took  it  as  a  warning  from  heaven,  and  resolved 
not  to  go  there  again,  and  some  time  alter  a  fire 
destroyed  that  house,  very  few  escaping  that 
were  in  it. 

It  would  be  an  ill  account  we  should  give  of 
the  government  of  divine  Providence  in  the 
world,  if  we  should  argue  that  its  events  are  so 
unavoidable,  and  every  circumstance  so  deter- 
mined, that  nothing  can  be  altered,  and  that 
therefore  these  warnings  of  Providence  are  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  it.  This,  besides 
that  I  think  it  would  take  finom  the  sovereignty 
of  Providence,  and  deny  even  God  himself  the 
privilege  of  being  a  free  agent,  it  would  also  so 
contradict  the  experience  of  every  man  living,  in 
the  varieties  of  his  respective  life,  that  be  should 
be  unable  to  give  any  account  ibr  what  end  many 
things  which  Providence  directs  in  the  world 
are  directed,  and  why  so  many  things  happen 
which  do  happen.  Why  are  evils  attending  us  so 
evidently  foretold,  that  by  those  foretellings  they 
are  avoided,  if  it  was  not  determined  before  they 
should  be  avoided  and  should  not  befai  us  ? 

People  that  tie  up  all  to  events  and  causes, 
strip  the  providence  of  God  which  guides  tiiQ 
world  of  all  its  superin tendency,  and  leave  it  no 
room  to  act  as  a  wise  disposeV  of  things. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  immutable  wisdom 
and  power -of  the  Creator*  and  the  notion  of  it  in 
the  minds  of  men  is  as  dutifully  preserved,  and  is 
as  legible  to  our  understanding,  though  there  be 
a  hand  left  at  Uberty  to  direct  the  course  of 
natural  causes  and  events.  It  is  sufficient  to 
the  honour  of  an  immutable  Deity,  that,  for  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  they  be  left  to  the 
disposition  of  a  daily  agitator,  namely,  divine 
Providence,  to  order  and  direct  them  as  it  shall 
see  good,  within  the  natural  limits  of  cause  and 
consequence, 

This 


to  me  a  much  more  rational  sys* 
tern  than  that  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  the 
Supreme  Power  to  a  roi^  of  things,  so  that  none 
can  be  acted  or  permitted  but  such  as  was  so 
appointed  before  to  be  acted  and  permitted. 

But  what  if^  after  all,  we  were  to  sit  down 
and  acknowledge  that  the  immutability  of  Gfxi*s 
being  and  the  unchangeableness  of  his  actings 
are  qpt  easy  to  be  comprehended  by  us,  or  that 
we  may  say  we  are  not  able  to  reoondle  them 
with  the  infinite  variation  of  his  Providence, 
which  in  all  its  actings  seems  to  us  to  be  at  full 
liberty  to  determine  anew  and  give  events  a 
turn  this  way  or  that  way,  as  its  sovereignty  and 
wisdom  shall  direct;  does  it  follow  that  these 
things  are  not  reconcUeable  because  we  cannot 
reconcile  them  ?  Why  should  we  not  as  well  say 
nothing  of  God  is  to  be  understood,  because  we 
cannot  understand  it?  or  that*nothing  m  nature 
is  intelligible  but  what  we  can  understand? 

Who  can  understand  the  reason,  and  much 
less  the  manner,  of  the  needle  tending  to  the 
pole  by  being  touched  with  the  loadstone,  aud 
by  what  operation  the  magnetic  virtue  is  con- 
veyed with  a  touch  ?  Why  that  virtue  is  not 
communicable  to  other  metals-— such  as  gold, 
silver,  or  copper.^but  to  iron  only  ?  What  sym- 
pathetic innuenoe  is  there  between  the  ttono 
and  the  star,  or  the  pole  ?    Why  tending  to  that 
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point  in  the  whole  arch  and  not  to  any  other? 
And  why  face  about  to  the  south  pole  as  soon  as 
it  has  passed  the  equinox  ?  Yet  we  see  all  these 
things  in  their  operations  and  events ;  we  know 
they  must  be  recondleable  in  nature,  though  we 
cannot  reconcile  them;  and  intelligible  in' na^ 
ture,  though  we  cannot  understand  them.  Sure 
it  is  as  highly  reasonable  then  for  us  to  believe 
that  the  various  actings  of  Providence,  which 
to  us  appear  changeable— one  decree,  as  it  were, 
reversing  another,  and  one  action  superseding 
another — may  be  as  reooncileable  to  the  immu- 
tability of  God  and  to  the  unchangeableness  of 
his  purposes,  though  we  cannot  understand  how 
it  is  brought  to  pass,  as  it  is  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  reason  to  be  given  for  the  agreement  and 
sympathetic  correspondence  between  the  magnet 
and  the  pole,  though  at  present  the  manner  of  it 
is  not  discovered  and  cannot  be  understood. 

If,  then,  the  hand  of  divine  Providence  has  a 
spontaneous  power  of  acting,  and  directed  by  its 
own  sovereignty,  proceeds  by  such  methods  as 
it  thinks  fit,  and  as  we  see  daily  in  the  course 
of  human  thhigs,  our  business  is  to  converse 
with  the  acting  part  of  Providence,  with  which 
we  more  immediately  have  to  do,  and  not  con. 
found  our  judgment  with  things  which  we  cannot 
fully  comprehend,  such  as  the  why,  to  what 
end,  and  the  how,  in  what  manner  it  acts  so 
and  so. 

As  we  are  then  conversant  with  the  immediate 
actions  of  divine  Providence,  it  Is  our  business  to 
study  it  as  much  as  may  be  in  that  part  of  its 
actings  wherein  it  is  to  be  known ;  and  this  in- 
cludes the  silent  actings  of  Providence,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  more  loud,  and  which,  being  de- 
clared, speak  in  public. 

There  are  several  silent  steps  which  Providence 
takes  in  the  world  which  summon  our  attention ; 
and  ho  that  will  not  listen  to  them  shall  deprive 
himself  of  much  of  the  caution  and  council  as 
well  as  comfort,  which  he  mieht  otherwise  have 
in  his  passage  through  this  life;  particularly  by 
thus  listening  to  the  voice,  as  I  call  it,  of  Provi- 
deuce,  we  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  that  really 
an  invisible  and  powerful  hand  is  employed  in, 
and  concerned  for,  our  preservation  and  prosperity 
in  the  world.  And  who  can  look  upon  the  ma- 
nifest deliverances  which  he  meets  with  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  life,  without  being  convinced 
that  they  are  wrought  for  him  without  his  own 
assistance,  bv  the  wise  and  merciftil  dispositions 
of  an  invisible  and  friendly  power. 

The  bringing  good  events  to  pass  by  the  most 
threatening  causes,  as  it  testifies  a  power  that  has 
the  government  of  causes  and  eflfects  in  its  hand, 
so  it  gives  a  very  convincing  evidence  of  that 
power  being  in  good  terms  with  us ;  as  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  like  Providence  declares 
against  us,  we  ought  to  make  a  suitable  use  of  it 
another  way,  that  is  to  say,  take  the  just  alarm, 
and  apply  to  the  necessary  duties  of  humiliation 
and  repentanoe. 

These  things  may  be  jested  with  by  the  men  of 
fashion,  but  I  am  supposing  myself  talking  to 
men  that  have  a  sense  of  a  future  state,  and  of 
the  economy  of  an  invisible  world  upon  them, 
and  neither  to  atheists,  sceptics,  or  persons  in- 
diilbrent,  who  are,  indieed,  near  of  kin  to  them 
both. 


As  there  are  just  reflections  to  be  made  upon 
the  various  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  several 
passages  of  man's  life,  so  there  are  infinite  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  may  furnish  ourselves 
with  directions  in  the  course  of  life,  and  in  the 
most  sudden  incidents,  as  well  to  obtain  good  as 
avoid  evil. 

Much  of  the  honour  due  to  the  goodness  of 
Providence  is  unjustly  taken  away  from  it  by 
men  that  give  themselves  a  loose  in  a  general 
neglect  of  these  things :  but  that  which  is  stOl 
more  absurd  to  me  is,  that  some  men  are  obsti- 
nately  resolved  against  paying  the  homage  of  their 
deliverances  to  their  maker,  or  paying  the  re- 
verence due  to  his  terrors  in  anythung  that 
befals  them  ill,  where  it  ought  to  be  paid,  that 
they  will  give  all  that  honour  to  another.  If  it 
was  well,  they  tell  you  they  know  not  how,  but 
so  it  happened,  or  it  was  so  by  good  chance,  and 
the  like.  This  is  a  sort  of  languiige  I  cannot  un- 
derstand ;  it  seems  to  be  a  felonious  thought  in 
its  very  design,  robbing  heaven  of  the  honour  due 
to  it,  and  listing  ourselves  in  the  regiment  of  the 
ungrateful. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  one  crime  leads  on  to 
another ;  if  this  part  is  feloiiy  or  robbery,  the 
next  is  treason,  for  resolving  first  to  deny  the 
homage  of  good  or  evil  events  to  God,  from 
whose  hands  they  come,  they  go  on  and  pay  it  to 
the  devil,  the  enemy  of  his  praise,  and  rival'of  his 
power. 

Two  of  these  wretches  travelled  a  little  journey 
with  me  some  years  ago,  and  in  their  return, 
some  time  after  I  was  gone  from  them,  they  met 
with  a  very  different  adventure,  and  telling  noe 
the  story,  they  expressed  themselves  tbu^  :  They 
were  riding  from  Huntingdon  towards  London, 
and  in  some  lanes  betwixt  Huntingdon  and  Cax- 
ton,  one  happened,  by  a  slip  of  his  horse's  foot, 
which  lamed  him  a  little,  to  stay  about  half  a 
mile  behind  the  other,  was  set  upon  by  some 
highwaymeo,<dvho  robbed  him,  and  abused  bim 
very  much  ;  the  other  went  on  to  Caxton,  not 
taking  care  of  his  companion,  thinking  he  had 
stayed  on  some  particular  occasion,  and  escaped 
the  thieves,  they  making  off  across  the  country 
towards  Cambridge. 

<'  Well,*'  says  I  to  the  first,  "how  came  you  to 
escape  T* — ••  I  don't  know,  not  I,"  says  he  *,  ••  I 
happened  not  to  look  behind  me  when  his  horse 
stumbled,  and  I  went  forward,  and  by  good  luck,'* 
adds  he  again,  "  I  heard  nothing  of  the  matter.*' 
Here  was,  it  happened,  and  by  good  luck,  but  not 
the  least  sense  of  the  government  of  Providenoe 
in  this  affair,  or  its  disposition  for  his  good,  but 
an  empty  idol  of  air,  or  rather  an  imaginary,  non- 
sensical nothing,  an  image  more  inconsistent 
than  those  I  mentioned  among  the  Chinese ;  not 
a  monster,  indeed,  of  a  frightful  sfiape  and  ugly 
figure,  loathsome  |ind  firightful,  but  a  mere 
phantasm,  an  idea,  a  nonentity— »  name  without 
being  a  miscalled,  unborn,  nothing,  hap,  luck, 
chance;  that  is  to  say,  a  name  put  upon  the 
medium,  which  they  set  up  in  their  imagination 
for  want  of  a  will  to  acknowledge  their  Maker, 
and  recognize  the  goodness  which  had  particu- 
larly preserved  him. 

This  was  the  most  ungrateful  piece  of  folly,  or« 
to  speak  more  properly,  the  maddest  and  most 
foolish  piece  of  ingratitude,  that  ever  I  met  with 
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Well,  if  this  was  foolish  and  preposterous,  the 
other  was  as  wicked  and  detestable ;  for  when 
the  first  had  told  his  tale  I  turned  to  the  other, 
and  asked  hian  what  was  the  matter?  *'Why, 
how  came  this  to  pass?**  said  I ;  **  why  has  this 
disaster  fallen  all  upon  you?  How  was  it?* 
"  Nay,"  says  he,  *'  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  a  little 
behind,  and  my  horse  chanced  to  slip  and  lame 
himself  and  he  went  forward  and  left  me ;  and 
at  the  devil  would  have  it,  these  fellows  came 
across  the  country  and  chopped  upon  me,"  &o. 

Here  was  first  chance,  the  same  mock  goddess 
as  before,  lamed  his  horse,  and  next,  the  devil 
ordered  the  highwaymen  to  chop  upon  him  that 
moment.  Now,  though  it  may  oe  true  that  the 
highwaymen  were,  even  by  their  employment, 
doing  the  devil's  office  of  going  to  and  fro,  seek- 
ing whom  they  may  plunder,  yet  it  was  a  higher 
hand  than  Satan's  that  delivered  this  poor  blind 
fellow  into  their  power. 

We  have  a  plain  guide  for  this  in  Scripture 
language,  in  the  law  of  manslaughter,  or  death, 
as  wis  call  it  foolishly  enough,  by  misadventure ; 
it  is  in  21  Exod.  ziU,  in  the  case  of  casual  kilU 
ing  a  man ;  it  is  expressed  thus :  If  a  man  lie 
not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver  him  into  his  hand. 
This  was  not  to  be  accounted  murder,  but  the 
slayer  was  to  fly  to  the  city  of  reftige. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  God  takes  all  these 
misadventures  into  his  own  hand;  and  a  man 
killed  by  accident  is  a  man  whom  God  has  de- 
livered up,  for  what  end  in  his  providence  is 
known  only  to  hfanself,  to  be  killed  iA  that  man- 
ner, perhaps  vindictively,  perhaps  not. 

With  what  face  can  any  man  say,  this  was  as 
the  devil'  would  have  it,  or  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  or  it  happened,  or  chanced,  or  fell  out  ? 
all  which  are  our  simple  and  empty  ways  of  talk- 
ing of  things  that  are  ordered  by  the  immediate 
band  or  direction  of  God's  providence. 

The  words  last  quoted  from  the  Scripture,  of 
God's  delivering  a  man  Into  another  man's  hand 
to  be  killed  unwillingly,  are  fully  explained  in  an- 
other  place,  Deut..xix,  5, 

<*  As  when  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with 
his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetches 
<  a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and 
the  head  slippeth  from  the  helve,  and  lighteth 
upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die,  he  shiul  flee 
unto  one  of  those  cities  and^Ive.** 

The  wicked  thoughtless  creature  I  have  just 
mentioned,  whose  horse  fell  lame,  and  stopt  his 
travelling  till  he  might  come  just  in  the  way  of 
those  thieves,  who,  it  seems,  were  crossing  the 
country,  perhaps  upon  some  other  exploit,  ought 
to  have  reflected  that  Providence,  to  chastise 
him,  and  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dependence 
upon  and  being  subjected  to  his  power,  had  di- 
rected him  to  be  separated  from  his  companion, 
that  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  that  robbed  and 
abused  him ;  and  the  other  had  no  less  obliga- 
tion to  give  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  but  how 
contrary  they  acted  in  both  coses  you  have 
heard. 

We  have  had  abundance  of  oollectlons,  in  my 
remembrance,  of  remarkable  providences,  as  they 
are  called,  and  many  people  are  forward  to  call 


them  so,  but  this  does  not  oomo  up  to  the  case 
in  hand. 

Though  contemning  providence,  and  giving  the 
homage  due  to  it,  as  above,  to  the  devil,  or  to 
chance,  fate,  and  I  know  iMt  what  embryos  of 
the  fancy,  are  impious ;  yet  every  one  that  avoids 
this  evil  does  not  come  up  to  the  particular  point 
am  speaking  of,  for  there  is  a  manifest  difference 
between  acknowledging  the  being  and  operations 
of  Providence  and  listenbg  to  Its  Voice,  as  many 
people  acknowledge  a  God  that  obev  none  of  his 
commands,  and  concern  themselves  m  nothing  of 
their  duty  to  him. 

To  listen  to  the  voice  of  Providence,  is  to  take 
strict  notice  of  all  the  remarkable  steps  of  Provi- 
dence  which  relate  to  us  in  particular,  to  observe » 
if  there  is  nothing  In  them  instructing  to  our 
conduct,  no  warning  to  us  lor  avoiding  some  dan- 
ger, no  direction  for  the  taking  some  particular 
steps  for  our  safoty  or  advantage,  no  hint  to  re- 
mind us  of  such  and  such  tUngs  omitted,  no  con- 
viction of  something  committed,  no  vindictive 
step,  by  way  of  retaliation,  marking  out  the  crime 
in  the  punishment  You  may  easily  observe  the 
differences  between  the  directions' and  warnings 
of  Providence,  when  duly  listened  to,  and  the 
notices  of  spirits  from  an  invkible  world,  viz., 
that  these  are  dark  hints  of  evil,  with  very  little 
direction  to  avoid  it ;  but  those  notices,  which 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  Provi- 
dence,  though  the  voice  be  a  kind  of  silent  or 
soft  whisper,  yet  it  is  generally  attended  with  an 
offer  of  the  means  for  escaping  the  evil,  nay, 
very  often  leads  by  the  hand  to  the  very  proper 
steps  to  be  taken,  and  even  obliges  us,  by  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  reason  of  it,  to  take  those 
steps. 

It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  run  into  a  collection  of 
stories ;  for  example,  where  the  variety  is  infi- 
nite, and  things  vary  as  every  particular  man*s 
circumstances  vary ;  but  as  every  event  in  the 
world  is  managed  by  the  superintendency  of  Pro- 
vidence, so  every  providence  has  in  it  something 
instructing,  something  that  calls  upon  us  to  look 
up,  or  look  out,  or  look  in. 

Every  one  of  those  heads  is  big  with  particu- 
lar explanations,  but  my  business  is  not  preach- 
ing, I  am  making  observations  and  reflections, 
let  those  make  enlargements  who  read  it ;  in  a 
word,  there  is  scarce  any  particular  providence 
attends  our  lives,  but  we  shall  find,  if  we  give 
due  weight  to  it,  that  it  calls  upon  us,  either, 

1.  To  look  up  and  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  God  in  sparing  us,  the  bounty  of  God  in  pro- 
viding for  us,  the  power  of  God  in  delivering  and 
protecting  us,  not  forgetting  to  look  up,  and  ac- 
knowledge, and  be  humble  under  the  justice  of 
God,  in  being  angry  with  and  aflUcting  us* 

2.  Or  to  look  out,  and  take  the  needful  caution 
and  warning  given  of  evil  approaching,  and  pre* 
pare  either  to  meet  or  avoid  it 

8.  Or  to  look  hi,  and  reflect  upon  what  we 
find  heaven  animadverting  upon,  and  aflSictuig 
us  for  taking  notice  of  the  summons  to  repent 
and  reform. 

And  this  is,  in  a  word,  what  I  mean  by  liiteiw 
ing  to  the  voice  of  Providence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  TRB  Peofortion  bbtwsbn  thb  Cbbibtxan 

AND  PaOAN  WoKLD. 

I  RATI  laid  something  of  this  already  in  my  in< 
quiry  after  the  state  of  reli^^ion  in  the  world,  but 
upon  some  re6ections  which  fell  in  my  way  since, 
I  thinl(  it  ma?  offer  ftirtber  thoughts,  very  Im- 
proving, as  well  as  diverting. 

When  we  view  the  world  geographically,  take 
the  plane  of  the  globe,  and  measure  it  by  line,  and 
cut  it  out  into  latitude  and  longitude,  degrees, 
leagues,  and  miles,  we  may  see,  indeed,  that  a 
pretty  large  spot  of  the  whole  is  at  present  under 
the  government  of  Christian  powers  and  princes, 
or  under  the  influeooe  of  their  power  and  com- 
merce, by  arms,  navies,  colonies,  and  plantations, 
or  their  factories,  missionaries,  residences,  &c. 

But  I  am  loath  to  say  we  should  taice  this  for 
a  fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  the  Messiah,  that 
his  kingdom  should  be  exalted  above  all  nations, 
and  the  Gospel  be  heard  to  the  end  of  the  earth ; 
I  was  going  to  say,  and  yet  withont  any  profane- 
ness,  that  we  hope  God  will  not  put  us  off  so. 
I  must  acknowledge  I  expect,  in  the  fulfilling  of 
these  promises,  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,  that  the  church  of  God 
shall  be  set  open  to  the  four  win^St  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  all  the  na- 
tions shall  flow  into  it  (Isaiah  ii,  2);  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  profession 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiai),  sha|l  be  made 
national  over  the  whole  globe,  according  to  those 
words  (Matt,  xziv,  14;  Mark  xiii,  13;  Luke 
xxiv,  17).  But  this  may  be  a  little  too  apoca- 
lyptical or  visionary  for  the  times ;  and  it  is  no 
business  of  mine  to  enter  upon  the  interpretation 
of  scripture  difficulties,  whatever  I  may  under- 
stand or  believe  myself  about  them,  but  rather 
to  make  my  observations,  as  I  have  beffuo,  upon 
thiues  which  now  are,  and  which  we  have  seen 
and  know;  let  what  is  to  come  be  as  be  pleases 
who  has  ordered  things  past,  and  knows  what  is 
to  follow. 

The  present  case  is  to  speak  of  the  mathema- 
tical proportion  that  there  is  now  to  be  observed 
upon  the  plane  of  the  globe,  and  observe  how 
small  a  part  of  the  world  it  is  where  the  Christian 
religion  hatf  really  prevailed  and  is  nationally 
professed— I  speak  of  the  Christian  religion 
where  it  is,  as  I  call  it,  national,  that  is,  in  its 
utmost  latitude ;  and  I  do  so  that  I  may  give 
the  utmost  advantage,  even  against  myself,  in 
what  I  am  going  to  say ;  and  therefore,  when  I 
come  to  make  deductions  for  the  mixtures  of  bar- 
barous nations,  I  shall  dp  it  fairly  also. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  distinctions  of 
Christians:  I  hope  none  will  object  against 
calling  the  Roman  church  a  Christian  church 
In  this  respect,  and  the  professors  of  the  Popish 
church  Christians;  neither  do  I  scruple  to  call 
the  Greek  church  Christian,  though  in  some 
places  so  blended  with  superstition  and  barbarous 
onsUMns,  •■  in  Geoifia,  Armenia,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Persia  and  Tartary,  likewise  in  many 
parts  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy's  dominions,  that, 
as  before,  the  name  of  Christ  is  little  more  than 


just  spoken  of,  and  literally  known,  without  any 
material  knowledge  of  his  person,  nature,  sad 
dignity,  or  of  the  homage  doe  to  him  m  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world. 

The  nations  of  the  world,  then,  where  (Christ 
is  acknowledged,  and  the  Christian  religion  b 
professed  nationally,  be  it  Romish  church  or 
Greek  church,  er  even  the  Protestant  church, 
including  all  the  several  subdivisions  and  deno- 
minations of  Protestants,  take  them  all  as  Chris- 
tians, I  say,  these  nations  are  as  follow : 

1.  In  Europe:   Germany,  France,  l^n,  Italr, 

,     Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Muscot),  j 
Poland,    Hungary,    Transilvania,   MoMavia, 
and  Wallachia. 

2.  In  Asia :  Geoi*gia  and  Armenia. 

8.  In  Africa:  no  place  at  all,  the  few  factories 
of  European  merchants  only  excepted. 

4.  In  America: 

The  colonies  of  Europeans  only,  as  follow: 

1.  The  Spaniards  in  Mezioo  and  Paru,  the  oeaiti 
of  Chill,  Carthagena,  and  St  Martha,  sad  a 
small  colony  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata. 

2.  The  Portuguese  in  th«  Braiils. 

a.  The  British  on  the  coast  of  America,  Iktmi  the 
Gulf  of  Florida  to  Cape  Bretton,  on  tbc 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  ^t  Lawrenee,  or  the 
great  river  of  Canada,  also  a  little  io  New- 
foundland and  Hudson's  Bay. 

4«  The  French  io  the  river  of  Canada  and  the 
great  river  of  Misaissippi, 

5.  The  English,   French,  and  Dutch  en  the  i 
islands  called  the  Carribbees,  &c 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Christian  religion  is  at 
present  in  Europe.  But  if.  we  messure  the 
quarter  of  the  worid  we  call  Europe  upon  the 
plan  of  the  globe,  and  cast  up  the  northern, 
frozen,  and  indeed  uninhabitable  part  of  It,  such 
as  Laponia,  Petzora,  Candora,  Obdora,  and  the 
Samoiedes,  with  part  of  Siberia,  they  are  all 
Pagans,  with  the  eastern  unpeopled  deserts  boN 
dcring  on  Asia,  on  the  way  to  Chins,  sod  the 
vast  extent  of  land  on  that  side,  which,  though 
nominally  under  the  dominion  of  Muioovy,  ii  y^^ 
all  Pagan,  even  nationally  so^ under  no  real 
government,  but  of  their  own  Pagan  customs.     : 

If  we  go  from  thenoe  to  the  south,  and  take  | 
out  of  it  the  European  Tartars,  vis.,  of  Ciresssia,  ,| 
the  Crimea,  and  Budziack— if  you  go  on,  and  : 
draw  a  line  from  the  Crim  Tartary  to  the  Da-  : 
nube,  and  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic  GuK  and 
cut  off  all  the  Grand  Seignior's  European  domi-  < 
nions — I  say,  take  this  extent  of  land  out  nf  j 
Europe,  and  the  remainder  does  not  messure  full 
two.  thirds  of  land  in  Europe  under  the  Christian 
government,  much  of  which  is  also  desert  and 
uninhabited,  or  at  least  by  such  as  cannot  be  { 
called  Christians  and  do  not  concern  themseltes  • 
about  it,  as,  particulariy,  the  Swedish  and  Nor-  ; 
wegian  Lapland,  the  more  eastern  and  southern  , 
Muscovy,  beyond  the  Wolga,  even  to  Karakatbay,  | 
and  to  the  borders  of  Asia,  on  the  side  of  India- 
I  say,  taking  in  tbis  part,  not  above  one  half  <» 
Europe  is  really  Inhabited  by  Christians. 

The  Cxar  of  Muscovy,  of  the  religioo  of  whose 
subjects  I  have  said  enough.  Is  lord  of  a  vart  w- 
tended  country ;  and  those  who  have  measured 
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it  critioally  say  hU  dominions  are  larger  than  all 
the  rest  of  Europe,  that  ii  to  say,  that  he  pos- 
•eases  a  full  half  at  mueh  as  Europe ;  and  in 
th4Me  dominions  he  is  master  of  abundance  of 
nations  that  are  Pagan  or  JMabomedan,  as,  in 
|>artiea1ar,  Circassia,  being  oonquered  by  him, 
the  Circassian  Tartars,  who  are  all  Mahomedans 
or  the  most  of  them»  are  his  subjects. 

However,  since  a  Christian  monarch  governs 
them,  we  must,  upon  the  plan  I  laid  down,  call 
this  a  Christian  country ;  and  that  alone  obliges 
me  to  give  two-thitds  oi  Europe  to  the  Chiistians. 

But  this  will  bring  another  account  upon  my 
hands  to  balance  it,  viz.,  that,  excepting  this 
two- thirds,  there  will  not  come  one  Christian  to 
be  accounted  for  in  any  of  the  other  three  parts 
of  the  world,  except  Georgia  and  Armenia ;  as 
for  Africa,  there  is  nothing  to  be  mentioned  on 
that  side — all  the  Christians  that  are  on  the 
continent  of  Africa  oonsisting  only  of  a  few  mer- 
chants residing  at  the  coast  towns  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  at  Alexandria,  Grand  Cairo,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Algiers,  &e. ;  the  factories  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  Gold 
coast,  the  coast  of  Angola,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  all  which  put  together,  as  I  have 
calculated  them,  and  as  they  are  calculated  by 
a  better  judgment  than  mine,  will  not  amount 
to  5,000  people,  excepting  Christian  slaves  in 
Sallee,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  &c.,  which  are 
not  so  many  more. 

America  is  thronged  with  Christians,  God  wot, 
such  as  thev  are ;  for  I  must  confess  the  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  of  some  of  the  colonies  there,  as 
well  French  and  English  as  Spanish  and  Dutch, 
very  ill  merit  that  name. 

Some  part  of  America  is  entirely  under  the 
dominion  and  government  of  the  European  na- 
tions ;  and  having  indeed  destroyed  the  natives, 
and  made  desolate  the  country,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  Christian  countries  in  the  sense  as  above. 

But  what  numbers  do  these  amount  to,  com- 
pared  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world  as  that  of  America,  which  at  least  is  three 
times  as  big  as  Europe,  and  in  'which  arc  still 
vast  extended  countries,  inflnite  numbers  of 
people,  of  nations  unknown  and  even  unheard  of, 
which  neither  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  or 
Portuguese  have  ever  seen?  AVitness  the  populous 
cities  and  innumerable  nations  which  Sir  Y^alter 
Raleigh  met  with  in  his  voyage  up  the  great 
river  Orondooue,  in  one  of  which  they  talk  of 
two  millions  of  people :  witness  the  nations,  in- 
finitely populous,  spread  on  both  sides  the  river 
de  Amazones,  and  ajl  the  country  between  these 
two  prodigious  rivers,  being  a  country  above  400 
miles  in  breadth  and  1,600  miles  in  length,  be- 
sides its  extent  south,  oven  to  the  Rio  Paraguay, 
and  8.  E.  to  the  Brazils,  a  rich,  fruitful,  and 
populous  country ;  and  in  which,  by  the  accounts 
given,  there  must  be  more  people  inhabitincr  at 
this  time  than  in  all  the  Christian  part  of  Eu- 
rope put  together,  being  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
part  of  America  into  which  the  Spaniards  never 
came,  and  whither  the  frighted  people  fled  from 
them,  being  so  forti§ed  with  rivers  and  im- 
passable bays  and'rapid  currents,  and  so  Inacces- 
sible by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  and  the  mountains,  waterfalls,  and 


such  other  obstructions,  that  the  Spaniards  durst 
never  attempt  to  penetrate  the  way. 

What  are  the  numben  of  Christians  in  Ame- 
rica, put  them  All  together,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  parts  of  America,  i>esides  the  northern 
parts  of  America  not  inquired  into? 

But  we  are  not  calculating  of  people  yet,  but 
the  extent  of  land  that  the  Christians  possess ; 
the  British  oolontes  in  the  north  are  by  far  the 
most  populous,  even  more  than  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  though  the  latter  extend  themselves 
over  more  land. 

The  British  colonies  in  the  north  of  America 
are  supposed  to  contain  three  hundred  thousand 
souls,  including  Nova  Scotia,  New  England*  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  East  and  West  POnsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolhiai  and  these  lie 
extended  upon  the  coast  from  the  latitude  of  82 
degrees  to  47,  or  thereabouts,  being  abent  750 
miles  in  length ;  but  then  much  of  this  is  very 
thinly  peopled,  and  the  breadth  they  lie  west 
mto  the  country  is  little  or  nothing,  £0  or  60 
miles  is  in  many  places  the  most  And  except 
some  plantations  in  Virginia,  In  Rapahanook, 
and  Jane  River  in  ViigiSa,  oocasioned  by  the 
great  inlet  of  the  bay  there>  and  of  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  it,  we  can  see  nothing  a  hundred 
miles  within  that  land  but  waste  and  woods, 
whose  inhabitants  seem  to  be  fled  iSirther  up 
into  the  country,  from  the  bee  of  thehr  enemies 
the  Christians. 

So  that  all  this  planting,  though  considerable, 
amounts  to  no  move,  oompored  to  the  country 
itself,  than  a  long  narrow  slip  of  land  upon  the 
sea-eoast,  there  behig  very  few  English  inhabi- 
tants planted  anywhere  above  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea,  or  tnm  some  navigaUe  river,  and  even 
that  seaFCoast  itself  very  thinly  hihabited,  and 
particularly  from  New  England  to  New  York, 
from  New  England  north  to  Annapolis,  from 
Virginia  to  Carolina;  so  that  all  this  great 
colony  or  collection  of  colonies^^nay,  though  we 
include  the  French  at  Canada— are  but  a  point, 
a  handful,  compared  to  the  vast  extent  of  land 
lying  west  and  north-west  from  them,  even  to 
the  South  Sea,  an  extent'of  continent  M\  of  in- 
numerable nations  of  people  unknown,  undis- 
covered, never  searched  into,  or  indeed  heard  of 
but  from  one  another,  much  greater  in  its  extent 
than  all  Europe. 

if  we  take  the  north  part  of  America,  exclusive 
of  all  the  country  which  the  Spaniards  possess, 
and  which  they  call  the  empire  of  Mexico,  and 
exclusive  too  of  what  the  English  and  French 
possess  on  the  coast  and  in  the  two  rivers  of 
Canada  and  Mississippi  as  above,  which  indeed 
are  but  trifles,  the  rest  of  that  country,  which, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  travelled  into,  is  found  ex- 
ceeding populous,  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  all 
Europe,  though  we  have  not  reckoned  the  most 
northern,  frozen,  and  almost  uninhabitable  part  of 
ft,  where  no  end  can  be  found,  and  where  It  is 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  there  is  a  contiguous 
continent  with  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  or  so  near 
joining  It  as  to  be  only  parted  by  a  narrow  gulf  or 
strait  of  sea,  easily  passed  over  both  by  man  and 
beast,  or  else  it  would  be  hard  to  give  an  account 
how  man  or- beast  came  into  that  part  of  the 
world,— I  say  this  vast  continent,  full  of  people, 
and  no  doubt  inhabited  by  many  millions  of 
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•oulf»  is  all  wrapt  up  in  idolatry  and  paganism, 
given  up  to  ignorance  and  blindnesi^worship- 
piog  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  fire,  the  hills  their 
lathers,  and,  in  a  word,  the  defO. 

As  to  the  thing  we  call  religion,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  nnch  less  the  doctrine  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  name  of  Christ,  they  not  only 
have  not,  bat  never  had  the  least  hitimation  of  it 
on  earth,  or  revelalion  of  It  from  heaven,  tin  the 
Spaniards  came  among  them;  nay,  and  now 
Christians  are  oome  among  the9,  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  paganism  is  much  abated  except 
by  the  infinite  ravages  the  Spaniards  made  where 
they  came,  who  rooted  out  idolatry  by  destroy- 
ing the  idolaters,  not  by  converting  them; 
having  cruelly  cut  oli^  as  their  own  writers 
affirm,  above  seventy  millions  of  people,  and  left 
the  country  naked  of  Its  inhabitants  for  many 
hundred  miles  together. 

But  what  need  we  oome  to  ealculatkms  for  the 
present  time  with  respect  to  America  ?  Let  os  but 
be  at  the  trouble  to  look  back  a  Uttle  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  which  is  4S  nothing  at  all  in  the 
argument ;  how  had  the  whole  continent  of 
America  extended  almost  Arom  pole  to  pole,  with 
all  the  islands  round  it,  and  peopled  with  such 
innumerable  multitudes  of  people,  been  as  it  were 
entirely  abandoned  to  the  devil's  government, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  time,  or  at  least  from 
the  second  peopBng  the  world  by  Noah  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Ferdinando  Cortex, 
general  fi»r  the  frunous  Charles  the  Filth,  first 
landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  destroying  such  multitudes  of  the 
inhabitants  there,  and  of  cutting  off  whole  nations 
by  fire  and  sword;  but  as  I  am  for  giving  up  all 
the  actions  of  men  to  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence, it  seems  to  me  that  heaven  had  deter- 
mined  such  an  act  of  vengeance  should  be  exe- 
cuted, and  of  which  the  Spaniards  were  instru- 
ments, to  destroy  those  people,  who  were  come 
up  (by  the  influence  of  the  devil,  no  doubt),  to 
sucb  a  dreadful  height,  in  that  abhorred  custom 
of  human  sacrifices,  that  the  fainocent  blood  cried 
for  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be  time  to  put  a  stop 
to  that  crime,  lest  the  very  race  of  people  should 
at  last  be  extinct  by  their  own  butcneries. 

The  magnitude  of  this  may  be  guessed  at  by 
the  temple  consecrated  to  the  great  idol  of  Vist- 
lipust4i,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where,  at  the 
command  of  Montesuma.  the  pagan  monarch, 
twenty  thousand  men  were  sacrificed  in  a  year, 
and  the  wall  hung  a  foot  thick  with  clotted  blood, 
dashed  in  ceremony  against  the  side  of  Uiat  pUce 
on  those  occasions. 

This  abomination  God  in  his  providence  put 
an  end  to  by  destroying  those  nations  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  bringing  a  race  of  bearded 
strangers  upon  them,  cutting  in  pieces  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  destroymg  weir  idols,  and  even 
the  idolatry  itself  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  how- 
ever wicked  in  theuMelves,  yet  were  in  this  to  be 
esteemed  instruments  in  the  hand  of  heaven  to 
execute  the  divine  justice  on  nations  whose 
crimes  were  come  up  to  a  full  height,  and  that 
called  for  vengeance. 

1  moke  no  doubt  (to  carry  on  this  digression  a 
little  farther)  that  when  God  cast  out  the  hea- 
then, so  the  Scripture  calls  it,  from  before  the 


Israelites,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  people  of  the 
land  was  full,  Joshua,  Moses,  and  the  braelitn 
were  taxed  with  as  much  cruelty  and  inhuauni- 
ty  in  destroying  the  cities,  killing  man,  wodso, 
and  child,  nay,  even  destroying  the  very  cattle* 
and  trees,  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  ever  the 
StMniards  were  charged  with  in  the  eonqoest  of 
Mexico. 

This  is  apparent  by  the  terror  that  was  ipread 

upon  the  minds  of  the  people  round  about  them, 

whereof  thousands  fled  to  other  parts  of  the 

world.   That  history  tells  us  that  the  first  builden 

of  the  city  of  Carthage,  long  before  the  Rohud 

^  times,  or  before  the  fable  of  Queen  Dido,  were 

!  some  Phoenicians,  that  is  to  say,  Canaanites^who, 

I  flying  for  their  lives,  got  ships  ond  went  away  to 

I  sea,  planting  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Africa 

as  the  first  place  of  safety  they  arrived  at,  and  to 

prove  this,  a  pillar  of  stone  was  found  not  far 

from  Tripoli,  on  which  was  cut,  in  Phowidao 

characters,  these  words  :*-We  are  of  those  who 

fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua  the  robber. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Israelites,  in  destroyiog 
the  nations  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  com- 
manded from  heaven,  and  therein  Joshua  was 
justified  in  what  was  done.  The  cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards,  however  abhorred  by  us,  was  doubtleas 
an  appointment  of  God  for  the  destruction  of  the 
most  wicked  and  abominable  people  upon  earth. 
But  this  is  all  a  digression ;  I  come  to  my  cal- 
culation. It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards,  whom  I 
allow  to  be  Christians,  have  possessed  the  em- 
pires of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but  after  all  the  havoc 
they  made,  and  the  millions  of  souls  they  dis- 
missed out  of  life  there,  yet  the  natives  are  inB- 
nitdy  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  though 
many  of  them  are  christianized,  they  are  little 
more  than  subjected ;  and  take  aJl  the  SpaDiards, 
Christians,  and  all  the  Portuguese  in  the  Brazils, 
all  the  English  and  French  in  the  North,  and,  la 
a  word,  all  the  Christiana  in  America,  and  pot 
them  together,  they  will  not  balance  one  pan  of 
the  Pagans  or  Mahomedans  in  Europe;  for 
example,  take  the  Crim  Tartars  of  Europe,  who 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  they  are 
more  in  number  than  all  the  Christians  in  Ame- 
rica; so  that  setting  one  nation  against  the  other, 
and  you  may  reckon  that  there  is  not  one  Chris- 
tian,  or  as  if  there  were  not  one  Christian,  in 
those  three  parts  of  the  world.  Ana,  Africa,  and 
America,  except  the  Greeks  of  Asia. 

This  is  a  just  but  a  very  sad  account  of  the 
small  extent  of  Christian  knowledge  in  the  world : 
and  were  it  considered  as  it  ought,  would  put 
the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe  upon  think- 
hig  of  some  methods,  at  least,  to  open  a  way  for 
the  spreading  Christian  knowledge.  I  sm  not 
much  of  the  opinion,  indeed,  that  religion  should 
be  planted  by  the  sword;  but  as  the  Christian 
princes  of  Europe,  however  few  in  number,  are 
yet  so  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
martial  experience  and  the  art  of  war,  nothing  u 
more  certain  than  that,  if  they  could  unite  their 
interest,  thev  are  able  to  beat  paganism  out  of 
the  world.  )^othing  is  more  certain  than  this, 
that  would  the  Christian  princes  unite  their 
powers  and  act  in  concert,  they  might  destroy 
the  Turkish  empire  and  the  Persian  kingdom, 
and  beat  the  very  came  of  Mahomet  out  of  the 
world. 
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It  is  no  boast  to  say,  that,  were  there  oo  iates- 
tine  broils  among^  us,  the  Christian  soldiery  is  so 
evidently  superior  to  th«  Turliisb  at  this  time, 
that  had  they  all  joined  after  the  late  battle  at 
Belgrade  to  have  sent  80,000  veteran  soldiers  to 
have  joined  Prince  Eugene,  and  supplied  him  ^ 
with  money  and  provisions  by  the  ports  of  the|' 
Adriatic  Gulf  and  the  Archipelago,  that  prince ' 
would  in  two  or  three  campaigns  have  driven  the ; 
Mahomedans  out  of  Europe,  taken  Constantino- 1 
pie,  and  have  overturned  the  Turkish  empire. 

After  such  a  conquest,  whither  might  not  the  I 
Christian  religion  have  spread?  The  King  of, 
Spain  with  the  same  ease  would  reduce  the 
Moors  of  Barbary,  and  dispossess  those  sons  of 
hell,  the  Algertnes,  TripoUnes,  Tunisens,  and  all 
the  Mahomedan  pirates  of  that  coast,  and  plant 
again  the  ancient  churches  of  Africa— the  sees 
of  TertuUian,  St  Cyprian,  &c. 

Nay,  even  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  an  enter- 
prising  and  glorious  prince,  well  assisted  and  sup- 
ported by  l2s  neighbours,  the  northern  powers, 
who  together  are  masters  of  the  best  soldiery  in 
the  world,  would  not  find  it  impossible  to  march 
an  army  of  d6,000  foot  and  16,000  horse,  in  spite 
of  waste  and  inhospitable  deserts,  even  to  attack 
the  Chinese  empire,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
infinite  numbers,  pretended  policy,  and  great 
skill  in  war,  would  sink  in  the  operation ;  and 
such  an  army  of  disciplined  European  soldiers 
would  beat  all  the  forces  of  that  vast  empire  with 
the  same  or  greater  ease  as  Alexander  with  90,000 
Maoedcnians  destroyed  the  army  of  Darius,  which 
consisted  of  680,000  men. 

And  let  no  man  ridicule  this  project  on  ac- 
count of  the  march,  which  I  know  they  will  call 
S,000  miles,  and  more.  While  there  is  no  ob- 
struction but  the  length  of  the  way,  it  is  not  ao 
difficult  as  some  may  Imagine ;  it  is  far  from  im» 
possible  to  furnish  sufficient  provisions  for  the 
march,  which  is  indeed  the  only  difficulty  that 
carries  any  terror  in  it 

Such  a  prince  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  cannot 
want  the  assistance  of  innumerable  hands,  for  the 
amassing,  or  carriage  for  conveying,  to  proper 
magazines  sufficient  stores  of  provisions  for  the 
maintaining  a  select  chosen  body  of  men  to  march 
over  the  deserts,  for  In  the  grand  march  no  use- 
less mouths  should  be  found  to  feed. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  Christian  princes 
think  it  a  deed  of  compassion  to  the  souls  of  men, 
as  well  as  an  humble  agency  to  the  work  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  theftilfilling  the  promises  of  their 
Saviour,  by  a  moderate  and,  as  four  as  in  them 
lies,  a  blooidless  conquest,  to  reduce  the  whole 
world  to  the  government  of  Christian  power,  and 
so  plant  the.  name  and  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus 
among  the  heathens  and  Mahomedans?  I  am 
not  supposing  that  they  can  plant  real  religion  in 
this  manner ;  the  business  of  power  is  to  open 
the  way  to  the  Gospel  of  peace ;  the  servants  of 
the  king  of  the  earth  are  to  fight,  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  King  of  heaven  may  preach. 

Let  but  an  open  door  be  made  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ministers  of 
Christ  be  admitted,  if  they  do  not  spread  Chris- 
tian knowledge  over  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
fault  will  be  theirs.  Let  but  the  military  power 
reduce  the  Pagan  world,  and  banish  the  devil 
and  Mahomet  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 


knowledge  of  God  be  diligently  spread,  the  word 
of  God  duly  preached,  and  the  people  meekly 
and  faithfully  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
the  world  would  soon  receive  the  truth,  and  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  would  be  the  study 
and  delight  of  mankhid. 

I  know  some  nice  and  difficult  people  would 
object  here,  how  are  the  present  body  of  Chris- 
tians, as  you  call  them,  qualified  to  convert  the 
Pagan  and  Mahomedan  world,  when  they  are 
not  able  to  settle  the  main  point,  viz..  What  the 
Christian  religion  is,  or  what  they  would  convert 
them  to?  That  Christianity  is  subdivided  Into  so 
manv  parts  and  particular  principles,  the  people 
so  divided  in  their  opinion — and,  that  which  is 
still  worse,  there  is  so  little  charity  among  the 
several  sorts,  that  some  of  them  would  sooner 
side  with  Mahomet  against  their  neighbours  than 
assist  to  propagate  that  particular  doctrine  in 
religion  whicJi  they  condemn.  Thu>  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  fSsith  would  make  it  a 
point  of  principle  not  to  support  or  propagate 
the  interest  of  Popery  in  such  a  conquest  as 
this ;  and  again,  the  Catholics  would  as  much 
make  it  a  duty  on  them  to  root  out  heresy— so 
they  call  the  Pirotestant  doctrine — as  they  would 
to  root  out  Paganism  and  the  worship  of  devils. 

I  would  not  answer  for  some  Protestants  that 
they  would  not  be  of  the  same  mind,  as  to  par* 
ticular  divisions  among  Protestants.  The  dif- 
ference among  some  opfaiions  is  such,  and  their 
want  of  charity  one  to  another  sets  them  at  such 
variance,  that  if  they  do  not  censure  one  another 
for  devfl-worshippers,  yet  we  know  they  fre- 
quently call  some  of  the  opposite  principles  doc- 
trines of  devils,  and  persecute  one  another  with 
as  much  fury  as  ever  the  heathen  persecuted 
the  primitive  churches. 

Witness  the  violences  which  have  reigned  be- 
tween the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  parties 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  which 
has  so  often  broken  out  into  a  flame  of  war,  and 
that  flame  been  always  quenched  with  blood. 

Witness  the  flrequent  persecutions,  wars,  rons- 
sacres,  and  other  cruel  and  unnatural  doings, 
which  have  been  in  these  parts  of  the  iroM 
among  Christians,  the  effect  of  a  mistaken  zeal 
for  the  Christian  religion ;  which,  as  it  was  not 
planted  by  blood  and  violence,  so  much  less  can 
Christians  justify  the  endeavours  to  erect  this  or 
that  opinion  in  it  by  the  ruin  and  blood  of  their 
brethren. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  think  it  our  duty  to  subdue  the  bar- 
barous and  id<datrous  nations  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  worshipping  the  devil,  who 
is  the  eliemy  not  only  of  God  and  of  all  true 
religion  in  the  world,  but  who  is  the  great  de- 
stroyer and  enemy  of  mankind,  and  of  his  future 
or  present  felicity ;  and  whose  business  is  always, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  involve  or  retain 
them  either  in  ignorance  or  in  error. 

I  distinguish  between  forcing  religion  upon 
people,  or  forcing  them  to  entertain  this  or  that 
opinion  of  religion— I  say,  I  distinguish  between 
that  and  opening  the  door  for  religion  to  come 
among  them.  The  former  is  a  violence,  indeed, 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  religion  itself, 
whose  energy  prevails  and  forces  its  way  into  the 
I  minds  of  men  by  another  sort  of  power ;  whereas 
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the  latter  U  removing  a  force  unjustly  put  al* 
ready  upon  the  mindi  of  men,  by  the  artifice  of 
the  devil,  to  keep  the  Christian  religion  out  of 
the  world  t  lo  that,  indeed,  I  propose  a  war  not 
with  men,  but  with  the  devil«*a  war  to  depose 
Satan's  infernal  tyranny  in  the  world  and  set 
open  the  doors  to  religfion,  that  it  nay  enter  if 
men  will  receive  it ;  if  they  will  not  receive  it»  be 
that  to  themselves. 

In  a  word,  to  unchain  the  wills  of  men,  set 
their  inclinations  free,  that  their  reason  may  be 
at  liberty  to  influence  their  understandings,  and 
that  they  may  have  the  iailh  of  Christ  preaehed 
to  them,  whether  they  will  hear  or  forbear,  I 
say,  as  above,  is  no  part  of  the  question ;  let 
the  Christian  doctrine  and  ita  spiritual  enemies 
alone  to  struggle  about  that.  I  am  for  dealing 
with  thq  temporalities  of  the  devil,  and  deposing 
that  human  power  which  is  armed  in  the  behalf 
of  obstinate  ignorance,  and  resolute  to  keep  out 
the  light  of  religion  from  the  mind. 

I  think  this  is  a  lawful  and  just  war,  and,  in  the 
end,  kind  both  to  them  and  their  posterity :  let 
me  bring  the  case  home  to  ourselves. 

Suppose  neither  Julius  Caesar  or  any  of  the 
Roman  generals  or  emperors  had  cast  their  eyes 
towards  Britain  for  some  ages,  or  till  the  Christian 
religion  bad  spread  over  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire,-..*tis  true  the  Britons  might  at  last  have 
received  the  Christian  faith  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  northern  world,  but  they  had  yet  lain 
above  three  hundred  years  longer  in  ignorance 
and  paganism  than  they  did ;  and  some  hundred 
thousands  of  people  who  proved  sealous  Chris, 
tians,  nay,  even  martyrs  for  the  Christian  doo- 
trine,  would  have  died  In  the  professed  paganism 
of  the  Britons. 

Now  *tis  evident  the  invasion  of  the  Romans 
was  an  unjust,  bloody,  tyrannical  assault  upon 
the  poor  Britons,  egainst  all  right  and  pro- 
perty, against  justice  and  neighbourhood,  and 
merely  carried  on  for  conquest  and  dominion. 
Nor  indeed  bad  the  Romans  any  just  pretence 
of  war;  yet  God  was  pleased  to  make  this 
violence  be  the  kindest  thing  that  could  have 
befallen  the  British  nation,  since  it  brought  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  among  the  Britons,  and  was  a 
means  of  reducing  a  heathen  and  barbarous 
nation  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  to  embrace  the 
Messias. 

Thus  heaven  serves  itself  of  men's  worst  de> 
signs,  and  the  avarice,  ambition,  and  rage  of 
men  have  been  made  use  of  to  bring  to  pass 
the  glorious  ends  of  Providence,  without  the 
least  knowledge  or  deaign  of  the  actort.  Why, 
then,  may  not  the  great  undertakings  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
act  in  concert,  with  a  good  design  to  bring  all 
the  world  to  open  their  doors  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  by  consequence  their  ears, —  I 
My*  why  may  not  such  an  attempt  be  blessed 
from  heaven  with  so  much  success,  at  least  as  to 
make  way  for  bringing  in  nominal  Christianity 
among  the  nations?  For  at  to  obliging  the 
peopld  to  be  of  thi<  or  that  opinion  afterward, 
that  is  another  case. 

There  is  a  great  pother  made  in  the  world 
among  the  several  denominations  of  Christians 
about  coercion,  erecting  a  churdi,  and  compel- 
ling men  to  come  in ;  that  U  to  aay>  one  sort  of 


Christians  persecuting  another  sort  of  Christians 
to  make  them  worship  Christ  their  way,  as  if 
Christ  had  no  sheep  but  one  fold. 

I  distinguish  much  between  using  force  to 
reduce  heathens  and  savages  to  Christianity, 
and  using  foroe  to  reduce  those  that  are  already 
Christians  to  be  of  this  or  that  opinion ;  I  will 
net  say  but  a  war  might  be  very  just,  and 
the  cause  be  righteous,  to  reduce  the  worship- 
pers of  the  pagods  of  India  to  the  knowledge 
and  obedience  of  Christianity,  when  it  would 
be  a  horrible  injustice  to  eommenee  a  like 
war  to  reduce  even  a  Popish  nation  to  be 
Protestant. 

But  my  proposed  war  does  not  reach  so  for  as 
that  neither ;  for  though  I  would  have  a  nation 
of  pagans  conquered  that  their  idols  and  temples 
might  be  destroyed,  and  their  idol  worship  be 
abolished,  yet  I  would  be  very  far  from  punishing 
and  persecuting  the  people  for  not  believing  in 
Christ ;  for  if  we  believe  that  faith,  aa  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  is  the  gift  of  God,  how  can  we,  upon 
any  Christian  foundation,  punish  or  persecute  the 
man  for  not  exeralaing  that  which  God  had  not 
given  him  ? 

Hence,  oompelling  men  to  conform  to  this  or 
that  particular  profession  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, is  to  me  impious  and  unchristian. 

And  shall  I  speak  a  word  here  of  the  unhappy 
custom  among  Christians  of  reviling  one  ano- 
ther with  words  on  account  of  differing  opinions 
in  religion  ?  It  was  a  part  of  apocryphal  scripture, 
taken  from  one  of  the  traditional  sayings  of 
the  Rabbles,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  mock  at  the  gods 
of  the  heathens  ;**  but  ribaldry,  satire,  and  sar- 
casms are  the  usage  we  give  one  another  every 
day  on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  if  slander  and 
the  severities  of  the  tongue  were  not  the  worst 
kind  of  violence  in  matters  of  the  Christian 
religion^ 

In  a  word,  T  must  acknowledge,  if  I  am  to 
speak  of  reproach  in  general,  I  know  no  worse 
persecution  than  that  of  the  tongue;  Solomon 
says,  "There  are  that  speak  like  the  piercing  of  a 
sword  ;'*  and  King  David  was  so  sensible  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  tongue,  that  he  is  fhll  of  ex- 
clamations upon  the  subject;  among  the  rest, 
he  says  of  his  enemies,  *^  They  have  compassed 
me  about  with  words  of  hatred.  He  clothed 
himself  with  cursing  like  as  with  his  garment. *•- 
Psalm  cix,  3,  18. 

It  is  indeed  remote  from  the  subject  I  am  upon 
to  talk  of  this  kind  of  uncharitable  dealing,  but 
as  just  observations  are  never  out  of  season,  it 
may  have  its  uses ;  let  no  man  slight  the  hint, 
though  it  were  meant  for  religion  only,  for  that, 
indeed,  is  my  present  subject :  there  is  doubtless 
as  severe  a  persecution  by  the  tongue  as  that  of 
fire  and  faggot,  and  some  think  'tis  as  hard  to  be 
borne. 

I  have  never  met  with  so  much  of  this  any- 
where in  all  my  travels  as  in  England,  where  \ 
the  mouths  of  the  several  sects  and  opinions 
are  so  effectually  open  against  one  another,  that, 
albeit  common  charity  commands  us  to  talk  the 
best  of  particular  persons  in  their  failings  and 
infirmities,  yet  here,  censuring,  condemning,  and 
reproaching  one  another  on  account  of  opinions, 
la  carried  on  with  such  a  gust,  that  lets  every  one 
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see  nothing  but  death  and  deitruetion  can  follow, 
and  no  reconciliation  can  be  expected. 

I  have  lived  to  see  men  of  the  beat  light  be 
noistalten,  as  well  in  party  es  in  principles,  as  well 
in  politics  as  in  religion,  and  find  not  only  occa- 
sion, but  even  a  necessity  to  change  hands  or 
sides  in  both  ;  I  have  seen  them  sometimes  run 
into  contrary  extremes,  beyond  their  first  inten- 
tion, and  even  viithout  design  ;  nay,  in  those  un- 
bappv  changes  I  have  seen  them  driven  into 
lengtlis  they  never  designed,  by  the  fiery  re- 
sentment  of  those  whom  they  seemed  to  have 
left,  and  whom  they  differed  from.  I  have  lived 
to  see  those  men  acknowledge,  even  publiciv  and 
openly,  they  were  wrong  and  mistaken,  and  ex- 
press their  regret  for  bein^  misled  very  sincerely ; 
but  I  cannot  say  I  have  lived  to  see  the  people 
they  have  desired  to  return  to  forgive  or  receive 
them.  Perhaps  the  age  I  have  lived  In  has  not 
been  a  proper  season  for  charity ;  I  hope  futurity 
will  be  furnished  with  better  Christians,  or  per- 
hops  *tis  appointed  so  to  illustrate  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  lei  mankind  see  that  they  are  the  only 
creatures  that  never  forgive.  1  have  seen  a  man 
in  the  case  I  speak  of,  offer  the  most  sincere  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  having  been  mistaken,  and 
this  not  in  matters  essential  either  to  the  person's 
morals  or  Christianity,  but  only  in  matters  of 
party,  and  with  the  most  moving  expressions  de- 
sire his  old  friends  to  forgive  what  has  been 
possed ;  and  have  seen  their  return,  be  mocking 
him  with  what  thev  called  a  baseness  of  spirit* 
and  a  mean  submission;  I  have  seen  him  ex- 
postulate with  them,  why  they  should  not  act 
upon  the  same  terms  with  a  penitent,  as  God 
himself  not  only  prescribed,  but  yields  to ;  and 
have  seen  them  m  return,  tell  him  God  might 
forgive  him  if  be  pleased,  but  they  would  never, 
and  then  expose  all  those  offers  to  the  first 
comer  in  banter  and  ridicule :  but  take  me  right 
too,  I  have  seen  at  the  same  time,  that  to  wiser 
men  it  has  been  always  thought  to  be  an  expos* 
Ing  themselves,  and  an  honour  to  the  person. 

I  spaak  this  too  feelingly,  and  therefore  say  no 
more ;  there  is  a  way  by  patience,  to  conquer 
even  the  universal  contempt  of  mankind;  and 
though  two  drams  of  that  drug  be  a  vomit 
for  a  dog,  it  is  in  my  experience  the  only  method 
•^thore  is  a  seoret  peace  in  it,  and  in  time  the 
rage  of  men  will  abate,  a  constant,  steady 
adhering  to  virtue  and  honesty,  and  showing  the 
world  that  whatever  mistakes  be  might  bo  led 
into,  supposing  them  to  be  mistakes,  that  yet  the 
main  intention  and  design  of  his  life  was  sincere 
and  upright:  he  that  governs  the  actions  of 
men  by  an  unbiassed  hand,  will  never  suffer 
such  a  man  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  universal 
prejudice  and  clamour. 

I,  Robinson  Crusoe,  grown  old  in  afiliction, 
borne  down  by  calumnv  and  reproach,  but  sup- 
ported from  within,  boldly  prescribe  this  remedy 
against  universal  clamours  and  contempt  of  man- 
kind,—patience,  a  steady  life  of  virtue  and  so- 
briety, and  a  comforting  dependence  on  the 
jnstioe  of  Providence,  will  first  or  last  restore  the 
patient  to  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  and  justify 
Idm  In  the  face  of  his  enemies ;  and  in  the  mean^ 
time,  win  support  him  comfortably  in  despising* 
thoM  who  want  manners  and  charity,  and  leave 


them  to  be  cursed  from  heaven  with  their  own 
passions  and  rage. 

This  vary  thought  made  me  long  ago  olaim  a 
kind  of  property  in  some  good  old  lines  of  the 
famous  George  Withers,  Esq.,  made  in  prison 
in  the  Tower ;  he  was  a  poetical  gentleman  who 
had,  in  the  time  of  the  civU  wars  in  England, 
been  unhappy  in  changing  sides  too  often,  and 
had  been  put  into  the  Tower  by  every  side  in 
their  turn ;  once  by  the  King,  once  by  the  Par- 
liament, onoe  by  the  Army,  then  by  the  Rump, 
and  at  last  again,  I  think*  by  General  Monk  i  in 
a  word,  whatever  side  got  up,  he  had  the  disas- 
ter to  bo  down.  The  lines  are  thus  :-^ 
Tbe  frvdd  xat  I  mmj  wtU  ssfM, 

Am  most  that  an  off«iid«d ; 
Vor  I  slicht  her.  and  she  slights  me, 

And  Uiers^s  our  quarrsl  ended. 
For  ienrics  done  and  love  expressed, 

Though  rmy  few  regard  It, 
My  ooontrj  owes  me  bread  at  least ; 

Bntif  Jamdehaxi'dit, 
Good  conscience  is  a  d^y  feast, 
And  sorrow  never  man'd  it. 

But  this  article  of  verbal  persecution  has 
hurried  me  from  my  subjeot,  which  1  must  retttm 
to. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  project  for  the  Csar  of 
Muscovy*  worthy  of  a  monarch  who  is  lord  of  so 
vast  an  extent  of  country  as  the  Russian  anpire 
reaches  to,  which  is  in  effect,  as  J  have  said* 
much  more  than  half  Europe,  and  conwquantly 
an  eighth  part  of  the  worla*  I  have  given  my 
thoughts  how  a  war  to  open  a  door  for  tho  Chris- 
tian religion  may  bo  justifiable,  and  that  it  lias 
not  the  least  tincture  of  persecution  in  it*  If  the 
Christian  princes  of  the  world*  who  now  spend 
their  force  so  much  to  an  ill  purpose  in  real  per- 
secution, would  join  in  an  universal  war  against 
paganism  and  devil-worship,  the  savage  paK 
of  mankind  would,  in  one  age,  be  brought  to 
bow  their  knees  to  the  God  of  Truth,  and  would 
bless  the  enterprise  itself  in  the  end  of  It*  as 
the  best  thing  that  ever  belel  them ;  nor  could 
such  an  attempt  fail  of  success,  unless  heaven  in 
justice  had  determined  to  shut  up  the  worid 
longer  in  darkness,  and  the  cup  of  their  abomin«P 
tions  was  not  yet  full.  But  1  may  venture  to  say 
there  would  be  much  more  ground  lor  anon 
Christian  princes  to  hope  and  expect  the  oon* 
currence  of  heaven  in  such  an  undertaking,  t^an 
in  sheathing  their  swords  in  the  bowels  of  their 
brethren,  and  making  an  efiUsion  of  Christian 
blood  upon  every  shght  pretence,  as  we  see  has 
been  the  oase  in  Europe  for  above-  thirty  years 
past. 

I  had  intended  to  remark  here  that>  as  the 
country  possessed  by  Christians  is  but  a  spot  of 
the  globe  compared  to  the  heathen,  pagan,  and 
Mahometan  world,  so  the  number  of  real  Chris- 
tians among  the  nations  professing  the  Christian 
name,  is  vet  a  more  disproportioned  part,  a  mere 
trifle,  and  hardly  to  be  compared  with  the  infinite 
numbers  of  those  who,  though  they  call  them- 
selves Christians,  yet  know  as  little  of  God  and 
religion  as  can  be  imagined  to  be  known  where 
the  word  Christian  is  spoken  of,  and  neither  seek 
or  desire  to  know  more ;  in  a  word,  who  know 
but  little  of  God  or  Jesus  Christ,  heaven  or  hell» 
and  regard  none  of  them. 

This  is  a  large  field,  and  beuig  thoroughly 
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learched  into,  would,  I  doubt  not,  reduce  the  real 
faithful  subjecis  of  the  kmgdom  of  Jetus  Christ  to 
a  much  fewer  number  than  those  of  Mahomet ; 
nay,  than  thoaeof  the  monarch  of  Germany,  and 
make  our  Lord  appear  a  weaker  prince,  speaking 
in  the  sense  of  kingdoms,  than  many  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  old  king 
of  France  should  say,  **  That  he  bad  more  loyal 
subjects  than  King  Jesus,*'  I  do  not  know  but,  in 
the  sense  his  most  Christian  Majesty  meant  it, 
the  thing  might  be  very  true. 

But  this  observation  is  something  out  of  my 
present  road,  and  merits  to  be  spoken  of  by  itself. 

The  number  of  true  Christians  will  never  be 
known  on  this  side  the  great  bar,  where  they 
shall  be  critically  separated.  No  political  arlth- 
metic  can  make  a  calculation  of  the  number 
of  true  Christians,  while  they  live  blended  with 
the  false  ones,  since  it  is  not  only  hard,  but  im- 
possible to  know  Uiem  one  from  another  hi  this 
world* 

We  shall  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  last  day 
to  see  some  people  at  the  right-hand  of  the  righ« 
teous  Judge,  whom  we  have  condemned  with 
the  utmost  zeal  in  our  opinions,  while  we  were 
contemporary  with  them  in  life;  for  charity, 
as  it  is  generally  practised  in  this  world,  and 
mixed  with  our  human  infirmities,  such  as  pride, 
self-opinion,  and  personal  prejudice,  is  strangely 
misguided,  and  makes  us  entertain  notions  of 
things  and  people  quite  different  from  what 
they  really  deserve ;  and  there  la  hardly  any  rule 
to  prescribe  ourselves,  except  it  be  of  the  text,— 
*'  In  meekness,  every  one  esteeming  others  better 
than  themselves,**  which,  by  the  way,  is  diffi- 
cult to  do. 

But  though  we  shall  thus  see  at  the  great 
audit  a  transposition  of  persons  from  the  station 
they  held  in  our  charity,  we  shall  only  thereby 
see  that  our  judgment  was  wrong  i  that  God 
judgetb  not  as  man  judgeth,  and  that  we  too 
rashly  condemn  whom  he  has  thought  fit  to 
justify  and  accept. 

Let,  then,  the  number  of  Christians  be  more  or 
less,  as  he  that  makes  them  Christians  determines, 
this  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into ;  and  this  brings 
me  back  to  what  I  said  before,  that  though  we 
cannot  make  Christians,  we  both  can  and  may, 
and  indeed  ought,  to  open  the  door  to  Christi- 
anity, that  the  preaching  of  God's  word,  which  is 
the  ordinary  means  of  bringing  mankind  to  the 
knowledge  of  religion,  may  be  spread  over  the 
whole  world. 

With  what  vigour  do  we  consult,  and  how  do 
the  labouring  heads  of  the  world  club  together 
to  form  projects,  and  to  raise  subscriptions  to 
extend  the  general  commerce  of  nations  into 
every  comer  of  the  world.  But  it  would  pass 
for  a  bubble  of  all  bubbles,  and  a  whimsey  that 
none  would  engage  in,  if  ten  millions  should 
be  asked  to  be  subscribed  for  sending  a  strong 
fleet  and  army  to  conquer  heathenism  and  idol- 
atry, and  protect  a  mission  of  Christians,  to  be 
employed  in  preachmg  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
heathens,  sav  It  were  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  country  of  Malabar,  or 
any  of  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul; 
and  yet  such  an  attempt  would  not  only  be  just, 
but  infinitely  advantageous  to  the  people  who 
should  undertake  it,  and  to  the  people  of  the 


country  on  whom  the  operatkm  should  bs 
wrought. 

In  the  occasional  discourses  I  had  on  this 
subject,  in  conversation  with  men  of  good  judg- 
ment and  principles,  I  have  been  often  asked  in 
what  manner  I  would  propose  to  carry  on  rach 
a  conquest  as  I  speak  of,  and  how  it  should  aa- 
swer  the  end ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  suppoied 
to  suggest  a  thing  impracticable  in  itself,  or  for 
which  no  rational  scheme  might  be  proposed,  I 
shall  make  a  brief  essav,  at  the  manner,  in  which 
the  conquest  I  speak  of  should  be,  or  ought  to  be 
carried  on ;  and  if  it  be  considered  seriously,  the 
difficulties  and  perhaps  iJl  the  reasonable  objec- 
tions might  vanish  in  an  instant.  I  will  there- 
fore, first,  for  the  purpose  only,  suppose  that  ed 
attempt  was  made  by  a  Christian  nation  to  coo- 
quer  and  subdue  some  heathen  or  Mahometan 
people  at  a  distance  from  them,  place  the  conquest 
where  and  among  whom  we  will ;  for  eiampie, 
suppose  it  was  the  great  island  of  Madagasesr, 
or  that  of  Ceylon,  Biomeo  in  the  Indies,  or  tboie 
of  Japan,  or  any  other  where  you  please. 

I  would  first  suppose  the  place  to  be  iofinitdy 
|)opulotts,  as  any  of  those  countries,  though 
they  are  islands,  are  said  to  be ;  and  becauie 
the  Japanese  are  said  to  be  a  most  sensible,  iaga- 
cious  pNBople,  under  excellent  forms  of  government, 
and  capable  more  than  ordinarily  of  receiving 
impresrions,  supported  by  the  argument  and  ex- 
ample of  a  vhrtuous  and  religious  conqueror. 

For  this  purpose  yon  must  grant  me,  that  the 
island  or  islands  of  Japan  were  in  a  sitaatioo 
moper  for  the  undertaking,  and  that  a  powerful 
European  army,  being  landed  upon  them,  bad  in 
a  great  battle,  or  in  divers  battles,  overthrown 
all  their  military  force,  and  had  entirely  reduced 
the  whole  nation  to  their  power ;  as.  to  go  back 
to  examples,  the  Venetians  had  done  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  Morea  hi  a  former  war,  or  as  the 
Turks  did  in  the  isles  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  and 
the  like,  llie  short  scheme  for  establishing  the 
government  in  those  countries  should  be  this:— 

First,  as  the  war  is  pointed  chiefly  against  the 
kingdom  of  the  devil  in  behalf  of  the  Christian 
worship,  so  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  Satan's 
administration ;  and  as  nothing  else  should  will- 
ingly be  treated  with  violence,  so  indeed  no  part 
of  the  devirs  economy  should  have  any  &voar,  but 
all  the  idols  should  be  immediately  destroyed  and 
publicly  burnt,  all  the  pagoda  and  temples  bunt, 
and  the  very  face  and  fbrm  of  Paganism,  and  the 
worship  attending  it,  be  utterly  defiiced  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Secondly,  the  priests  and  dedicated  persons  of 
every  kind,  by  whatsoever  names  or  titles  known 
or  distinguished,  should  be  at  least  removed,  i/ 
not  destroyed. 

Thirdly,  all  the  exercise  of  profane  and  idola- 
trous rites,  ceremonies,  worship,  festivals,  and 
customs  should  be  abolished  entirely,  so  as  by 
time  to  be  forgotten,  and  dean  wiped  out  of  the 
minds  as  weU  as  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
people. 

This  is  all  the  coercion  I  propose,  and  less 
than  this  cannot  be  proposed ;  because,  though 
we  may  not  by  arms  and  force  compel  men  to  be 
religious— beoause  if  we  do  we  cannot  make  them 
sincere — and  so  by  persecution  we  only  create 
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hypocrites ;  yet  I  insist  that  we  may  by  force,  and 
that  with  the  greatest  justice  possible,  suppress 
Paganism,  and  the  worship  of  God*s  enemy  the 
devil,  and  banish  it  out  of  the  world ;  nay,  that 
we  ought  to  do  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 
But  I  return  to  the  conquest. 

The  country  being  thus  entirely  reduced  under 
Christian  government,  the  inhabitants,  if  they 
submit  quietly,  ought  to  be  used  with  humanity 
and  justice;  no  cruelty,  no  rigour— they  should 
suffer  no  oppression,  injury,  or  injustice,  that 
they  may  not  receive  evil  impressions  of  the 
people  that  are  come  among  them ;  lest,  enter- 
taining an  abhorrence  of  Christians,  from  their 
evil  conduct,  cruelty,  and  ii\justice,  they  should 
entertain  an  abhorrence  of  the  Christian  religion 
for  their  sakes ;  as  the  poor  wretches  the  Indians 
in  America,  who,  when  they  were  talked  to  of 
the  fiiture  state,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
eternal  felicity  in  heaven,  and  the  like,  inquired 
where  the  Spaniards  went  after  death,  and  if  any 
of  them  went  to  heaven?  and  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  shook  their  heads,  and  desired 
they  might  go  to  hell  then,  for  that  they  were 
afraid  to  think  of  being  in  heaven  if  the  Spaniards 
were  there. 

A  just  and  generous  behaviour  to  the  natives, 
or  at  least  to  such  of  them  as  should  show  them- 
selves willing  to  submit,  would  certainly  engage 
them  in  their  interest,  and 'accordingly  would  in 
a  little  while  bring  them  to  embrace  that  truth 
which  dictated  such  just  principles  to  those  who 
espoused  it. 

Thus  prejudices  being  removed,  the  way  to 
itt^ruction  would  be  made  the  more  plain,  and 
then  would  be  the  time  for  Gospel  Iatx>urcrs  to 
enter  upon  tlie  harvest  i  ministers  should  be  in- 
structed to  teach  them  our  language,  to  exhort 
them  to  seek  the  blessings  of  religion  and  of  the 
true  God,  and  so  gradually  to  mtroduce  right 
principles  among  them  at  their  own  request. 

From  hence  they  should  proceed  to  teach  all 
the  young  children  the  long^age  spoken  by 
them,  who  would  then  be  their  li^nefactors,  ra- 
ther than  conquerors,  and  a  few  years  wearing 
the  old  generation  out,  the  posterity  of  them  and 
of  their  conquerors  would  be  all  one  nation. 

In  case  any  rejected  the  instruction  of  reli- 
gious men  and  adhered  obstinately  to  his  idolatry, 
and  would  not  be  reclaimed  by  gentle  and  Chris- 
tian usage,  suitable  methods  are  to  be  taken  with 
such,  that  they  might  not  make  a  religious  fac- 
tion in  the  country  and  gain  others  to  side  with 
them,  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty,  as  they 
might  call  it,  to  serve  their  own  gods,  that  is  to 
say,  idols ;  for  it  must  be  for  ever  as  just  not  to 
permit  them  to  go  badt  to  idolatry  by  force  as  it 
was  to  pull  them  from  it  by  force. 

By  this  kind  of  conquest  the  Christian  religion 
would  be  most  effectually  propagated  among  in- 
numerable nations  of  savages  and  idolaters,  and 
as  many  people  be  brought  to  worship  the  true 
God  as  may  be  said  to  do  it  at  this  time  in  the 
whole  Christian  world. 

This  is  my  crusade ;  and  it  would  be  a  war  as 
justifiable  on  many  accounts  as  any  that  was  ever 
undertaken  in  the  world,  a  war  that  would  bring 
eternal  honour  to  the  conquerors  and  ail  etemd 
blessing  to  the  people  conquered. 

It  were  easy  now  to  cut  out  enterprises  of  this 


nature  for  other  of  the  princes  of  the  world  than 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy ;  and  I  could  lay  very  ra- 
tional schemes  for  such  undertakings,  and  the 
schemes  that  could,  if  thoroughly  pursued,  never 
fail  of  success.  For  example,  an  expedition 
against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  by  the  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian  princes,  who  daily  suffer  so 
much  by  them,  ana  the  last  of  whom  are  at  per- 
petual war  with  them ;  how  easy  would  it  be  to 
thoee  powers  to  join  in  a  Christian  confederacy, 
to  plant  the  Christian  religion  again  in  the  Nu- 
midian  and  Mauritanian  kingdoms— where  was 
once  the  famous  church  of  Carthage,  and  from 
whence  thousands  of  Christians  have  gone  to 
heaven — the  harvest  of  the  primitive  labours  of 
St  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  many  more,  whose 
posterity  now  bow  their  knees  to  that  latest  and 
worst  of  all  impostors,  Mahomet  ? 

But  unchristian  strife  was  always  a  bar  against 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
unnatural  wars,  carried  on  among  the  nations  I 
speak  of,  are  made  so  much  the  business  of  the 
Christian  world,  that  I  do  not  expect  in  our  time 
to  see  the  advaotages  taken  hold  of  that  the  na« 
ture  of  the  thing  offers.  But  I  am  persuaded, 
and  leave  it  upon  record  as  my  settled  opinion, 
that  one  time  or  other  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  shall  be  inspired  from  heaven  for  such  a 
work,  and  then  the  easiness  of  subduing  the 
kingdom  of  Africa  to  the  Christian  power  shall 
shame  the  generations  past,  who  had  the  op- 
portunity so  often  in  their  hands  but  made  no 
use  of  it. 

Note, — In  this  part  of  the  subject  I  am  upon, 
I  must  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  argument 
tor  a  war :  I.  In  point  of  the  interfering  interests, 
Europe  ought  to  take  possession  of  those  shores, 
without  which  it  is  manifest  her  commerce  is  not 
secured ;  and,  indeed,  while  that  part  of  Africa 
bordering  on  the  sea  is  in  the  hands  of  robbers, 
pirates  cannot  be  secured.  Now,  this  is  a  point 
of  undisputed  right,  for  a  war-trade  claims  the 
protection  of  the  powers  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
we  make  no  scruple  to  make  war  upon  one 
another  for  the  protection  of  our  trade,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  be  a  good  reason  why  we  should  do 
so.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  a  good  reason  to  make 
war  upon  thieves  and  robbers?  If  one  nation 
take  the  ships  belonging  to  another,  we  imme- 
diately reclaim  the  prize  from  the  captors,  and 
require  of  the  prince  that  justice  be  done  against 
the  aggressor,  who  is  a  breaker  of  the  peace; 
and  if  this  is  refused  we  make  war. 

But  shall  we  do  thus  to  Christians,  and  scruple 
to  make  an  universal  war  for  the  rooting  out  a 
race  of  pirates  and  rovers,  who  live  bv  rapine, 
and  are  continually  employed,  like  the  lions  and 
tigers  of  their  own  Lybia,  in  devouring  their 
neighbours ;  this,  I  say,  makes  such  a  war  not 
onlv  just  on  a  religious  account,  but  both  just 
and  necessary  upon  a  civil  account. 

The  war  then  being  thus  proved  to  be  just  on 
other  accounts,  why  should  not,  %  the  extir- 
pation  of  idolatry,  paganism,  and  devil-worship, 
be  the  consequence  of  the  victory  ?  If  God  be 
allowed  to  be  the  giver  of  victory,  how  can  it  be 
answered  to  him,  that  the  victory  should  not  be 
made  use  of  for  the  interest  and  glory  of  the 
god  of  war,  from  whofn  it  proceeds  ?  But  these 
things  are  not  to  be  offered  to  the  world  till 
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higher  prineiplei  work  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
their  mailing  war  and  peluse,  than  yet  seems  to 
take  op  their  minds. 

I  was  tempted  upon  this  oooasion  to  make  an 
eiourskm  here  upon  the  subject  of  the  very 
light  occasions  princes  and  powers,  states  and 
statesmen  make  use  of  for  the  engaging  in  war 
and  blood  one  against  another ;  one  for  being  ill 
satisfied  with  the  other,  and  another  for  presery- 
ing  the  balance  of  power ;  this  for  nothing  at  all, 
and  that  for  something  next  to  nothing;  and 
how  little  concern  the  blood  that  is  necessarily 
spilt  in  these  wars  produces  among  them«    But 


this  is  not  a  case  that  will  so  well  bear  to  be  en- 
tered upon  in  a  public  manner  at  this  time. 

All  I  can  add  is,  I  doubt  do  such  seal  for  the 
Christian  religion  will  bo  found  in  oor  days,  or 
perhaps  in  any  age  of  the  world,  till  heaven  beati 
the  drums  itself,  and  tbe  glorious  legions  from 
above  come  down  on  purpose  to  propagate  tbe 
work,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  worid  to  the 
obedienoe  of  King  Jesus^-^a  tune  which  some 
tell  us  is  not  far  off,  but  of  which  I  hesrd 
nothing  in  all  ny  travelf  aod  fllnminaiiftnii  bo, 
not  ooe  wont 
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Thbt  miut  be  much  talen  up  With  the  latisfiio- 
tion  qP  what  they  are  already,  that  never  spare 
their  thoughts  upon  the  tubject  of  what  they 
sbaUbe. 

The  place,  the  company,  the  emtdoynent 
which  we  expect  to  know  to  much  of  hereafter, 
muit  certainly  be  well  worth  our  while  to  inquire 
after  here.  * 

I  believe  the  main  interruptions  which  have 
been  given  to  these  inquiries,  and  perhaps  the 
reason  why  those  thai  have  entered  into  them 
have  given  them  up,  and  those  who  have  not 
entered  into  them  have  satisfied  themselves  in 
the  utter  neglect,  have  been  the  wild  chimeric 
DOtions^  entbttsiestio  dreams,  and  unsatisfying 
ideas,  which  most  of  the  conceptions  of  men  have 
led  them  into  about  these  things. 

As  I  eadeavour  to  conceive  justly  of  these 
things,  I  shall  likewise  endeavour  to  reason  upon 
them  clearly,  and,  if  possible,  convey  some  such 
ideas  of  the  invisible  world  to  the  thoughts  of 
men,  as  may  not  be  confused  and  indigested,  and 
so  leave  them  darker  than  1  find  them. 

The  locality  of  heaven  or  hell  is  no  part  of 
my  search  t  there  is  doubtless  a  place  reserved 
for  the  reception  of  our  souls  after  death,  as 
there  is  a  state  of  being  for  material  substances, 
so  there  must  be  a  place ;  if  we  are  to  be,  we 
must  have  a  where ;  the  Scripture  supports  rea- 
son in  it,-^udas  to  gone  to  his  place;  Dives 
in  hell  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  Lazarus  in 
Abraham  shosom :  the  locality  of  bliss  and  misery 
seems  to  be  positively  asserted  in  both  cases. 

But  there  is  not  so  clear  a  view  of  the  com- 
pany as  of  the  place ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  inquire 
into  the  world  of  spirits,  as  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  such  spirits,  and  such  a  world.  We 
find  the  locality  of  it  is  natural,  but  who  the 
inhabitants  are  is  a  search  of  still  a  sublimer 
nature,  liable  to  more  exception,  encumbered 
with  more  difficulties,  and  exposed  to  much  more 
uncertainty. 

I  shall  oideavour  to  dear  up  as  much  of  it  as 
I  can,  and  intimate  most  willingly  how  much  I 
rejoice  in  the  expectation  that  some  other  in- 
quirers may  go  farther,  till  at  last  all  that  Pro- 
vidence has  thought  fit  to  discover  of  that  part 
may  be  perfectly  known. 

The  discoveries  in  the  Scripture  which  lead 
to  this  ere  Innumerable,  but  the  positive  decla- 
ration of  it  seems  to  be  declined.  When  our 
Saviour  walking  on  the  sea  frighted  his  disciples, 


and  they  oried  out,  what  do  we  find  terrilM 
them  ?  Truly  they  thought  they  had.  seen  a 
spirit  One  would  have  thought  such  men  as 
they,  who  had  the  vision  of  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  should  not  liave  been  so  much  surprised 
if  they  had  seen  a  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  seen  an 
apparition,  for  to  see  a  spirit  seems  to  be  an 
ahusion,  not  an  expression  to  be  used  literally, 
a  spirit  being  not  visible  by  the  organ  of  human 
sight. 

But  what  if  it  had  been  a  spirit?  If  it  bad 
been  a  good  spirit,  what  had  they  to  fear  ?  Attd 
if  a  bad  spirit,  what  would  crying  out  have 
assisted  them  ?  When  people  cry  out  in  suoh 
cases,  it  is  either  for  help,  and  then  they  cry  to 
others ;  or  for  mercy,  ahd  then  they  cry  to  the 
subject  of  their  terror  to  spare  them.  Either  way 
it  was  either  the  foolishest  or  the  wickedest  thing 
that  ever  was  done  by  such  grave  men  as  the 
apostles;  for  if  it  was  a  good  spirit  as  before, 
they  had  no  need  to  cry  out ;  and  if  it  was  a  bad 
one,  who  did  they  cry  to  ?  for  'tis  evident  they 
did  not  pray  to  God,  or  cross  and  bless  themselves, 
as  was  afterwards  the  fashion ;  but  they  oried  out, 
that  is  to  say,  they  either  cried  out  for  help, 
which  was  great  nonsense  to  call  to  man  for  help 
against  the  devil ;  or  they  cried  to  the  spuit  they 
saw,  that  it  might  not  hurt  them,  which  was,  in 
short,  neither  less  nor  more  than  praying  to  the 
devil. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  poor  savages  in 
many  of  the  countries  of  America  and  Afiriua,  who, 
really  instructed  by  their  fear,  that  is  to  say,  by 
mere  nature,  worship  the  devil  that  he  may  not 
hurt  them. 

Here  J  must  digress  a  little,  and  make  a  tran- 
sition from  the  story  of  the  spirit  to  the  strange 
absurdities  of  men*s  notions  at  that  time,  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  upon  whom  the  first  impr«mon8 
of  Christ's  preachings  were  wrought,  ana  if  it  be 
looked  narrowly  into,  one  cannot  but  wonder 
what  strange  ignorant  people  even  the  disciples 
themselves  were  at  first ;  and  indeed  their  igno-^ 
ranee  continued  a  great  while,  even  to  after  the 
death  of  Christ  himself,— witness  the  foolish  talk 
of  the  tiro  disciples  going  to  Emans.  It  is  true 
they  were  wiser  afterwards  when  thev  were 
better  taught  s  but  the  Scripture  is  foil  of  the 
discoveriesof  their  ignorance:  as  in  the  notions 
of  sitting  at  his  right  hand  and  his  left  in  his 
kinfrdom,  asked  for  by  Zebedee*s  children;  no 
doubt  but  the  good  woman  their  mother  thou^t 
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one  of  her  sods  should  be  Lord  Treasurer  there, 
and  the  other  Lord  Chancellor,  and  she  oould 
not  but  think  those  places  their  due  when  she  saw 
them  in  such  favour  with  bim  here.  Just  so  in 
their  notion  of  seeing  a  spirit  here,  which  put 
them  into  such  a  fright,  and  indeed  they  might 
be  said,  according  to  our  dnll  way  of  thinking, 
to  be  fHghted  out  of  their  wits ;  for  had  their 
senses  been  in  exercise,  they  would  either  have 
rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  good  angel,  and 
stood  still  to  hear  bis  message  as  from  heaven, 
or  prayed  to  God  to  deliver  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  devil,  on  their  supposing  it  as  above, 
to  be  a  vision  from  helL 

But  I  come  to  the  subject.  It  is  evident  Chat 
the  notion  of  spirits,  and  their  intermeddling 
with  the  affairs  of  men,  and  even  of  their  appear- 
ing to  men,  prevailed  so  universally  fai  those  ages 
of  the  world,  that  even  God's  own  people,  who 
were  instructed  from  himself,  believed  it,  nor  is 
there  anything  in  ail  the  New  Testament  institu- 
tion  to  contradict  it,  though  many  things  to  con- 
firm it ;  such  paHicularly  as  the  law  against  what 
is  called  a  familiar  spirit,  which  was  esteemed  no 
better  or  worse  than  a  conversing  with  the  devil, 
that  is  to  say,  with  some  of  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
world  I  speak  of. 

The  witch  of  Endor,  and  the  story  of  an  appa- 
rition of  an  old  man  personating  Samuel,  which 
is  so  plainly  asserted  In  Scripture,  and  which  the 
learned  opposers  of  these  notions  have  spent  so 
much  weak  pains  to  disturb  our  imagmations 
about,  yet  assure  us  that  such  apparitions  are 
not  inconsistent  with  nature  or  with  religion: 
nay,  the  Scripture  allows  this  woman  to  paw 
waWf  as  the  Indians  in  America  call  it,  and  con- 
jure  for  the  raising  this  spectre,  and  when  it  is 
come,  allows  it  to  speak  a  great  prophetic  troth, 
foretelling  the  king,  in  all  its  terrible  particulars, 
what  was  to  happen  to  him,  and  what  did  befal 
him  the  very  next  day. 

Either  this  appearance  must  be  a  good  spirit 
or  a  bad ;  if  it  was  a  good  spirit  it  was  an  angel, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  another  place  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  when  he  knocked  at  the  good  people's 
door  in  Jerusalem,  Acts  xii,  15 ;  and  then  it 
supports  my  opinion  of  the  spirits  unembodied 
conversing  with  and  taking  care  of  the  spirits 
embodied ;  if  it  was  an.  evil  spirit,  then  they  must 
grant  God  to  be  making  a  prophet  of  the  devH 
and  making  him  personate  Samuel  to  foretel 
things  to  come ;  permitting  Sathan  to  speak  in 
the  first  person  of  God's  own  prophet,  and  indeed 
to  preach  the  justice  of  God's  dealing  with  Saul, 
for  rejecting  his  prophet  Samuel ;  which,  in  short, 
is  not  a  little  odd,  putting  the  Spirit  of  God  into 
the  mouth  of  the  devil,  and  making  Sathan  a 
preacher  of  righteousness. 

When  I  was  in  my  retirement  I  had  abund- 
ance of  strange  notions  of  my  seeing  apparitions 
there,  and  especially  when  I  happened  to  be 
abroad  by  moonshine,  when  every  bush  looked 
like  a  man,  and  every  tree  like  a  man  on  horse- 
back ;  and  I  so  prepossessed  myself  with  it  that 
I  scarce  durst  look  behind  me  for  a  ffood  while, 
and  after  that  durst  not  go  abroad  at  ul  at  night; 
nay,  it  grew  upon  me  to  such  a  degree  at  last, 
that  1  as  firmly  believed  I  saw  several  tiroes  real 
shapes  and  appearances,  as  I  do  now  really  be* 


lieve  and  am  assured  that  it  was  all  hypochon- 
driac delusion. 

But,  howevi^r,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  far 
the  power  of  imagination  may  go,  and  judge  fur 
me  whether  I  showed  any  more  folly  and  lim. 
plicity  than  other  men  might  do,  HI  repeat  mne 
little  passages,  which  for  a  while  gave  me  v«ry 
great  disturbances,  and  every  one  shall  judge  for 
me,  whether  they  might  not  have  been  deluded 
in  the  like  circumstances  as  well  as  L 

The  first  case  was,  when  I  crept  into  the  dark 
cave  in  the  valley,  where  the  old  goat  lay  just 
expiring,  which,  wherever  it  happened,  is  a  true 
history,  I  assure  you. 

When  first  I  was  stopped  by  the  noise  of  this 
poor  dying  creature,  you  are  to  observe  that  the 
voice  was  not  only  like  the  voice  of  a  man,  but 
even  articulate,  only  that  I  could  not  fbria  toy 
words  frons  it,  and  what  did  that  amount  to  more 
or  less  than  this,  namely,  that  it  spoke,  but  ooly 
it  was  in  a  language  that  I  did  not  undentsnd 
If  it  was  possible  to  describe  the  surprise  of  mj 
spirits  on  that  occasion,  1  would  do  it  here,  how 
all  my  blood  run,  or  rather  stood  still  chilled  is 
my  veins,  how  a  oold  dew  of  sweat  sat  on  my 
forehead,  how  my  joints,  like  Belshasiar's  koees, 
shook  one  aeainst  another,  and  how*  as  I  nid, 
my  hair  wowd  have  lifted  off  my  hat,  if  I  bad 
had  one  on  my  head* 

But  this  is  not  all.  After  the  first  noise  of  the 
creature,  which  was  a  faint  dying  kind  of  Imper- 
fect bleating,  not  unusual,  as  I  found  afterward ; 
I  say,  after  this,  lie  fetched  two  or  three  deep 
sighs,  as  lively,  and  as  like  human  as  it  ispomibie 
to  imagine,  as  I  have  also  said. 

These  were  so  many  confirmations  of  my  sur- 
prise, besides  the  sight  of  his  two  glaring  eyei, 
and  carried  it  up  to  the  extreme  of  fiigfat  and 
amazement ;   how  I  afterwards  oonqueied  this 
childish  beginning,   and  mastered  up  oourage  |l 
enough  to  go  into  the  place  with  a  firebrand  for  { 
light,  and  how  1  was  presently  satisfied  with  lee- 1| 
ing  the  creature  whose  condition  made  sll  the 
little  accidental  noises  appear  rational,  I  hare  al- 
ready said. 

But  I  must  acknowledge  that  this  real  nirprise 
left  some  ralics  or  remains  behind  it,  that  did  not 
wear  quite  off  a  great  while,  though  1  stmggN 
hard  with  them ;  the  vapours  that  were  rsiiedat 
first  wero  never  so  laid  but  that  on  every  triflug 
occasion  they  raturoed ;  and  I  saw,  nay,  1  felt 
apparitions  as  plainly  and  distinctly  m  ever  1  felt 
or  saw  any  raal  substanoe  hi  my  life. 

The  like  was  the  case  with  me  before  that, 
when  I  first  foond  the  print  of  a  man'k  foot  upon 
the  sand,  by  the  seaside,  on  the  north  part  of  the 
island. 

And  these,  I  say,  having  left  my  fsncy  a  little 
peevish  and  wayward,  I  had  frequently  some  rt- 
turns  of  these  vapours,  on  dUTering  occaaons, 
and  sometimes  even  without  ooeasion;  oothiof 
but  mere  hypochondriac  whimsies*  flotteringot 
the  blood,  and  rising  of  vapours,  which  nobody 
could  give  any  account  of  but  myself. 

For  exampie,-4t  was  one  night,  after  my  bar- 
ing seen  some  odd  appearances  in  the  sir,  w  do 
great  significance,  that  comuig  home  and  being 
in  bed,  but  not  asleep,  I  felt  a  pain  in  one  of  iny 
feet,  after  which  it  came  to  a  kind  of  nomboea 
in  my  foot,  which  a  little  surprised  me,  and  slier 
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that  a  kind  of  tingling  in  my  blood,  as  if  it  had 
be«n  some  distemper  running  up  my  leg. 

On  a  sudden  I  felt,  as  it  were,  something  alive 
lie  upon  me,  as  if  it  had  been  a  dog  lying  upon 
my  bed,  from  my  knee  downwards,  about  half 
way  up  my  leg,  and  immediately  afterwards  I  felt 
it  heavier,  and  felt  it  as  plainly  roll  itself  upon  me 
upwards  upon  my  thigh,  for  I  lay  on  one  side,  I 
say.  as  if  it  had  been  a  creature  lying  upon  me 
with  all  his  weight,  and  turning  his  body  upon 
me. 

It  was  so  lively  and  sensible  to  me,  and  I 
remember  it  so  perfectly  well,  tlv)ugh  it  is  now 
many  years  ago,  that  my  blood  chills  and  flutters 
about  my  heart  at  the  very  writing  it.  I  imme- 
diately flung  myself  out  of  my  bed,  and  flew  to 
my  musket,  which  stood  always  ready  at  my 
hand,  and  naked  as  I  was,  laid  about  me  upon 
the  bed  in  the  dark,  and  everywhere  else  that  I 
could  think  of  where  anybody  might  stand  or  lie, 
but  could  find  nothing.  "  Lord  deliver  me  from 
an  evil  spirit,*'  said  I,  "  what  can  this  be  ?"  And 
being  tired  with  groping  about,  and  having  broke 
two  or  three  of  my  earthen  pots  with  making 
blows  here  and  there  to  no  purpose,  I  went  to 
light  my  candle,  for  my  lamp  which  I  used  to 
bum  iu  the  night,  either  had  not  been  lighted,  or 
was  gone  out. 

When  I  lighted  a  candle,  I  could  easily  see 
there  was  no  living  creature  in  the  place  with  me 
but  the  poor  parrot,  who  was  waked  and  frighted, 
and  cried  out,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  and  what's  the 
matter  with  you  ?"  Which  words  be  learned  of 
me,  from  my  frequent  saying  so  to  him,  when  he 
used  to  make  his  ordinary  wild  noise  and  scream- 
ing that  I  did  not  like. 

The  more  1  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  room,  at  least  to  be  seen,  the  more 
another  concern  came  upon  me.  **  Lord  !'*  sava  I 
aloud,  "  this  is  the  devil !"— *'  Hold  your  tongue," 
says  Poll.  I  was  so  mad  at  the  bird,  though  the 
creature  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  if  he 
had  hung  near  me,  I  believe  I  should  have  killed 
him.  I  put  my  clothes  on  and  sat  me  down,  for 
I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  go  to  bed  again, 
and  as  I  sat  down,  "  I  am  terribly  frighted,"  said 

I — '•  MHiat's  the  matter  with  you,",  says  Poll 

**  Ton  toad,**  said  I,  **  I'd  knock  your  brains  out 
if  you  were  here." — "  Hold  your  tongue,"  says  he 
a^dn,  and  then  fell  to  chattering,  Robin  Crusoe, 
and  Poor  Robin  Crusoe,  as  he  used  to  do. 

Had  I  been  in  any  reach  of  a  good  temper,  it 
had  been  enough  to  have  composed  me,  but  I 
was  qnite  gone ;  I  was  fully  possessed  with  a  be- 
lief that  it  was  the  devil,  and  I  prayed  most  heartily 
to  God  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit. 

After  some  time  I  composed  myself  a  little, 
and  went  to  bed  again,  and  lying  just  in  the  pos- 
ture as  I  was  in  before,  I  felt  a  little  of  the  ting- 
ling  in  my  blood  which  I  felt  before,  and  I  resolved 
tone  still,  let  it  be  what  it  would;  it  came  up 
as  high  as  my  knee,  as  before,  but  no  higher ; 
and  now  I  began  to  see  plainly  that  it  was  all  a 
distemper,  that  it  was  something  paralytic,  and 
that  aflectcd  the  nerves ;  but  I  had  not  either 
experience  of  such  a  thing,  or  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases enough  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  nature  of 
them,  and  whether  anything  natural,  any  numb- 
ness or  dead  palsy  affecting  one  part  of  the  thigh. 


could  feel  as  that  did,  till  some  months  after  that, 
I  felt  something  of  the  very  same  again  at  my 
first  lying  down  in  my  bed  for  three  or  four 
nights  together,  which  at  first  gave  me  a  little 
concern  as  a  distemper,  but  at  last  gave  me  such 
satisfi^ction,  that  the  first  was  nothing  but  the 
same  thing  in  a  higher  degree ;  that  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  it  was  only  a  disease,  was  far  beyond 
the  concern  at  the  danger  of  it,  though  a  dead 
palsy  to  one  in  my  condition  might  reasonably 
have  been  one  of  the  most  frightful  things  In 
nature,  since,  having  nobody  to  help  me,  I  must 
have  inevitably  perished  for  mere  want  of  food, 
not  being  able  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  fetch 
it 

But  to  go  back  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  to  the 
apprehension  I  had  been  in,  all  the  several 
months  that  passed  between  the  first  of  this  and 
the  last,  I  went  about  with  a  melancholy,  heavy 
heart,  fully  satisfied  that  the  devil  had  been  in 
my  room,  and  lay  upon  my  bed. 

Sometimes  I  would  try  to  argue  myself  a  little 
out  of  it,  asking  myself  whether  it  was  reason- 
able to  imagine  the  devil  had  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  come  thither,  and  only  lie  down  upon 
me,  and  go  away  about  his  business,  and  say  not 
one  word  to  me?— What  end  it  could  answer?.— 
And  whether  I  thought  the  devil  was  really 
busied  about  such  trifles?— Or  whether  he  had 
not  employment  enough  of  a  higher  nature,  to 
that  such  a  thing  as  that  could  be  worth  his 
while?  , 

But  still,  then,  I  was  answered  with  my  own 
thoughts  returning  thus— What  could  it  be? 
Or,  if  it  was  not  a  devil,  what  was  it  1  This  I 
could  not  answer  by  any  means  at  all ;  and  so  I 
still  sunk  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  devil, 
and  nothing  but  tha  devil. 

You  may  be  sure,  while  I  had  this  fancy  in  my 
head,  I  was  of  course  overrun  with  the  vapours, 
and  had  all  the  hypochondriac  fancies  that  ever 
any  melancholy  head  could  entertain ;  and  what 
with  ruminating  on  the  print  of  a  foot  upon  the 
sand,  and  the  weight  of  the  devil  upon  me  in  my 
bed,  I  made  no  difficulty  to  conclude  that  the  Old 
Gentleman  really  visited  the  place;  and  in  a  word, 
it  had  been  easy  to  have  possessed  me,  if  I  bad 
continued  so  much  longer,  that  it  was  an  en* 
chanted  island,  that  there  were  a  million  of  evil 
spirits  in  it,  and  that  the  devil  was  lord  of  the 
manor. 

I  scarce  heard  the  least  noise,  near  or  hr  off, 
but  I  started,  and  expected  to  see  a  devil ;  every 
distant  bush  upon  a  hill,  if  I  did  not  particulariy 
remember  it  before,  was  a  man;  and  every 
stump  an  apparition ;  and  I  scarce  went  twenty 
vards  together,  by  night  or  by  day,  without 
looking  behind  me. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  I  took  a  little  heart,  and 
would  say,**<  Well,  let  it  be  the  devil  if  it  will  t 
God  is  master  of  the  devil,  and  be  can  do  me  no 
hurt  unless  he  is  permitted ;  he  can  be  nowhere 
but  he  that  made  him  is  there  too  ;'*  and,  as  I 
said  afterwards,  when  1  was  frightened  with  the 
old  goat  in  a  cave,  **  He  is  not  fit  to  live  all  alone 
in  such  an  bland  for  twenty  years  that  would  be 
afraid  to  see  the  devil." 

But  all  these  things  lasted  but  a  short  while, 
and  the  vapours  that  were  raised  at  first,  were 
not  to  be  so  easily  laid ;  for,  in  a  word,  it  was  not 
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nere  imagination,  but  it  was  the  imagination 
Raised  np  to  disease ;  nor  did  it  ever  quite  wear 
oflT  till  I  got  my  man  Friday  with  me,  of  whom 
I  have  said  so  much ;  and  then,  havfaiff  company 
to  talk  to»  the  hypo,  wore  ofl!^  and  I  did  not  see 
any  more  devils  after  that, 

before  I  leave  this  part,  I  eannot  but  give  a 
caution  to  all  vapourish,  melancholy  peopIe,whose 
imaginations  run  this  way ;  I  mean  about  seeing 
the  devil,  apparitions,  and  the  like ;  namely,  that 
thev  should  never  look  behind  them,  and  over 
thefar  shoulders,  as  they  go  up  stairs,  or  look  into 
the  corners  and  holes  of  rooms  with  a  candle 
in  thehr  hands,  or  turn  about  to  see  who  may  be 
behind  them  in  any  walks  or  dark  fields,  lanes,  or 
the  like  ;  for  let  such  know,  they  will  see  the 
devil  Whether  he  be  there  or  no ;  nay,  they  will 
be  so  persuaded  that  they  do  see  him,  that  their 
very  imagination  will  be  a  devil  to  them  where- 
ever  they  go. 

But  alter  all  this  is  satd,  let  nobody  suggest 
that  because  the  brain-sick  ftncy,  the  vapourish 
hypochondriac  imagination  represents  spectres 
and  spirits  to  us,  and  makes  apparitions  for  us, 
that  therefore  there  are  no  such  things  as  spirits 
both  good  and  evil,  any  more  than  we  should 
conceive  that  there  is  no  devil,  because  we  do 
not  see  him. 

The  devil  has  witnesses  of  his  being  and  na- 
ture, just  as  Ood  himself  has  of  his ;  they  are  not 
indeed  so  visible  or  so  numerous,  but  we  are  all 
able  to  bring  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
devil  from  our  own  frailties,  as  we  are  to  5ring 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  facul- 
ties of  our  souls,  and  from  the  contexture  of  our 
bodies. 

As  our  propensity  to  evil  rather  than  good  is 
a  testimony  of  the  original  depravity  of  human 
nature,  so  the  harmony  between  the  inclination 
and  the  occasion  is  a  testimony  which  leaves 
the  presence  of  the  evil  spirit  with  us  out  of 
question. 

Not  that  the  devil  is  always  the  agent  in  our 
temptations,  for  though  the  devil  is  a  very  dili- 
gent fellow,  and  always  appears  ready  to  fall  in 
with  the  allurement,  yet  the  scripture  clears 
him,  and  we  must  do  so  too,  of  being  the  main 
tempter :  it  is  our  own  corrupt,  debauched  in- 
cKnation  which  is  the  first  moving  agent ;  and 
therefore  the  scripture  says,  **  A  man  is  tempted 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts,  and 
enticed."  The  devil,  who,  as  I  said,  is  a  very 
diligent  fellow  in  the  infernal  work,  and  is  always 
ready  to  forward  the  mischief,  is  also  a  very  cun- 
ning  fellow,  and  knows  how  most  dextrously  to 
suit  alluring  objects  to  the  allurable  dispositions ; 
to  procure  ensnaring  things,  and  lay  them  in  the 
way  of  the  man  whom  he  finds  so  easily  to  be 
ensnared,  and  he  never  fiiils  to  prompt  all  the 
mischief  he  can,  full  of  stratagem  and  art  to 
ensnare  us  by  the  help  of  our  corrupt  affections, 
and  these  are  called  "  Sathan*s  devices." 

But  liaving  charged  Sathan  home  in  that  part, 
I  must  do  the  devil  that  justice  as  to  own  that 
he  is  the  most  slandered,  most  abused  creature 
alive ;  thousands  of  erimes  we  lay  to  his  charge 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of;  thousands  of  our  own 
infirmities  we  load  him  with  which  he  has  no 
band  int  and  thousands  of  our  sins,  which,  as 
bad  as  he  is,  he  knows  nothing  of;  calling  him 


our  tempter,  and  pretending  we  did  so  and  so 
as  the  devil  would  have  it,  when  on  ^e  contrary 
the  devil  had  no  share  in  it,  and  we  were  on)} 
led  away  of  our  own  lusts,  and  enticed. 

But  now,  having  made  this  digression  In  tbe 
devil's  defence,  I  return  to  the  main  miestioo, 
—that  of  the  being  of  the  devO,  and  of  evu  spirits; 
this  I  believe,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of:  but 
this,  as  I  have  observed^  is  not  the  thing ;  these 
are  not  the  spirits  I  am  speaking  of,  but  I  thdl 
come  directly  to  what  I  mean,  and  speak  plain 
without  any  possibility  of  being  mbunderstood. 

I  make  no  question  but  that  there  is  not  only 
a  worid  of  spirits,  but  that  there  is  a  certala 
knowledge  of  it,  though  to  us  fanpossible  as  to  the 
manner  of  it ;  there  is  a  certain  converse  between 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  the  spirits  in  this  world ; 
that  is  to  say,  between  spirits  uncased  or  uneni- 
bodied,  and  souls  of  men  embodied  or  cased  np 
in  flesh  and  blood,  as  we  aO  are  on  this  side 
death. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  describe  this  con- 
verse of  spirits,  as  to  the  way  of  it,  the  manner 
of  the  communication,  or  how  things  arc  mutu- 
ally conveyed  from  one  to  another.  How  intel- 
ligences are  given  or  received  we  know  not ;  we 
know  but  little  of  their  being  conveyed  this  way 
from  the  spirits  unerabodied  to  ours  that  are  in 
life;  and  of  their  being  conveyed  that  way, 
namely,  from  us  to  them, — of  that  we  know  no* 
thing.  The  latter  certainly  is  done  without  the 
help  of  the  organ,  the  former  is  conveyed  by  the 
understanding,  and  the  retired  faculties  of  the 
soul,  of  which  we  can  give  very  little  account. 

For  Spirits,  without  thb  help  of  Voice, 
convsrsb. 

Let  me,  however,  give,  as  reasons  for  my  opi- 
nion, some  account  of.  the  consequences  of  this 
converse  of  spirits ;  I  mean  such  as  are  qaite 
remote  from  what  we  call  apparition  or  appear- 
ance of  spirits ;  and  I  omit  these,  because  I  know 
they  are  objected  much  against,  and  they  bear 
much  scandal  from  the  frequent  impoBitions  of 
our  fancies  and  imaginations  upon  our  judgmenU 
and  understandings,  as  above. 

Bat  the  more  particular  discoveries  of  this  con- 
verge of  spirits,  and  which  to  me  are  undeniable, 
are  such  as  follows :  namely,-— 
Dreams        Impulses  Involuntary  sad- 

Voices  Hints  Bess,  Ac. 

Noises  Apprehensions 

Dreams  are  dangerous  things  to  talk  of;  and 
we  have  such  dreaming  about  them,  that  indeed 
the  least  encouragement  to  lay  any  weight  upon 
them  is  presently  carried  away  by  a  sort  of 
people  that  dream  waking,  and  that  run  into  such 
wild  extremes  about  them,  that  indeed  we  ought 
to  be  very  cautious  what  we  say  of  them. 

It  is  certain  dreams  of  old  were  the  ways  by 
which  God  himself  was  pleased  to  warn  men,  as 
well  what  to  do,  as  what  not  to  do ;  what  ser- 
vices to  perform,  what  evils  to  riiun.  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  was  ap- 
peared to  in  both  these.  Matt.  U,  IS,  19.  He  was 
directed  of  God,  in  a  dream,  to  go  into  Bgypt ; 
and  he  was  bid  return  out  of  Egypt  in  a  dream : 
and  In  the  same  chapter,  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  were  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  to  depart 
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into  their  own  country  another  way,  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  Herod. 

Now  as  this,  and  innumerable  instances  through 
the  whole  Scripture,  confirm  that  God  did  once 
make  use  of  this  manner  to  convey  knowledge 
and  instruction  to  men,  I  wish  I  could  have  this 
question  well  answered,  viz..  Why  are  we  now  to 
direct  people  to  take  no  notice  of  their  dreams  ? 

But  farther ;  it  appears  that  this  was  not  only 
the  method  God  himself  took  by  his  immediate 
power,  but  it  is  evident  he  made  use  of  it  by  the 
ministry  of  spirits ;  the  Scripture  says  in  both  the 
cases  of  Joseph  above  named,  **  That  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream.**  Now 
every  unembodied  spirit  is  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
in  some  sense ;  and  as  angels  and  spirits  may  be 
the  same  thing  in  respect  of  this  influence  upon 
UA  in  dreams^  so  it  ii  still ;  and  when  any  notice 
for  good,  or  warning  against  evil,  is  given  us  in  a 
dream,  I  think  it  is  no  arrogance  at  all  for  us  to 
say  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  us  in  a 
dream;  or  to  say  some  good  spirit  gave  me 
wammg  of  this  in  a  dream ;— -take  this  which 
way  you  wiU. 

That  I  may  support  this  with  such  undeniable 
arguments,  drawn  from  examples  of  the  fact,  as  no 
man  will,  or  reasonably  can  oppose,  I  first  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  observing  people ;  I  mean 
such  people  as  observe  these  things  without  a 
superstitious  dependence  upon  the  signification 
of  them,  that  look  upon  dreams  but  with  such 
a  moderate  regard  to  them  as  may  direct  to  a 
right  use  of  them.  The  question  I  would  ask  of 
such  is,— Whether  they  have  never  found  any 
remarkable  event  of  their  lives  so  evidently  fore- 
told them  by  a  dream,  as  that  it  must  of  neces- 
sity  be  true  that  some  invisible  being  foresaw  the 
event,  and  gave  them  notice  of  it?  And  that, 
bad  that  notice  been  listened  to,  and  the  natural 
prudence  used  which  would  have  been  used  if  it 
had  been  certainly  discovered,  that  evil  event 
might  hare  been  prevented  ? 

1  would  ask  others  whether  they  hav6  not,  by 
dreams,  been  so  warned  of  evil  really  approach- 
ing, as  that,  taking  the  hint,  and  making  use  of 
the  caution  given  in  those  dreams,  the  evil  has 
been  avoided  ?  If  I  may  speak  my  ovm  expe- 
rience, I  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  I  never  had 
any  capital  mischief  beial  me  in  my  life,  but  I 
have  had  notioe  of  it  by  a  dream ;  and  if  I  had 
not  been  that  thoughtless,  unbelieving  creature, 
whiefa  I  now  would  caution  other  people  against, 
I  might  have  taken  many  a  warning,  and  avoided 
natty  of  the  evils  that  I  afterwards  fell  into 
mer^y  by  a  total  obstinate  neglect  of  those 
dreams. 

In  like  manner  I  have  in  some  of  the  greatest 
distresses  of  my  life  been  encouraged  to  believe 
firmly  tmd  fully  that  I  should  one  time  or  other 
be  delivered  I  and  I  must  acknowledge,  that  in 
ray  greatest  and  most  hopeless  banishment  I  had 
•ueh  frequent  dreams  of  my  deliverance,  that  I 
always  entertained  a  firm  and  satisfying  belief 
that  my  last  days  would  be  better  than  my  first ; 
all  winch  has  effectually  come  to  pass. 

Prom  which  I  cannot  determine,  as  I  know 
some  do,  that  ail  dreams  are  mere  dosings  of  a 
deiirious  bead,  delusions  of  a  waking  devil,  and 
relicts  of  the  day's  thoughts  and  perplexities,  or 
pleasures*    Nor  do  1  see  any  period  of  time 


fixed  between  the  two  opposite  circumstances— 
namely,  when  dreams  were  to  be  esteemed  the 
voice  of  God  and  when  the  delusion  of  the  devil. 

I  know  some  have  struggled  hard  to  fix  that 
particular  article,  and  to  settle  it  as  a  thing 
going  hand  in  hand  with  the  Jewish  institutions ; 
as  if  the  oracle  ceasing  in  the  temple  with  the 
consummation  of  the  typical  law,  all  the  methods 
which  Heaven  was  pleased  to  take  in  the  former 
times  for  revealins  his  will  to  men  were  to  cease 
also  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Gospel  revelation 
being  fully  and  effectually  supplied  by  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  dreams  and  all  the  uses 
and  significations  of  dreams  were  at  an  end,  and 
the  esteem  and  regard  to  the  warnings  and  in- 
structions of  dreams  was  to  expire  also. 

But  the  Scripture  is  pomt-blank  against  this 
in  the  history  of  fact  relating  to  Ananias  and  the 
conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  in  the  story  of  St 
Peter  and  Cornelius,  the  de?out  centurion  at 
Antioch:  both  of  them  eminent  instances  of 
God*8  giving  notice  of  his  pleasure  to  men  by  the 
interposition  or  medium  of  a  dream.  The  first 
of  these  is  in  Acts  ix,  10 : — There  was  a  certain 
disciple  at  Damascus  named  Ananias.  To  him 
said  the  Lord  in  a  vision,  &a :  the  words  spoken 
in  this  vision  to  Ananias,  directing  to  go  to  seek 
out  one  Saul  of  Tarsus,  go  on  thus  (ver.  12) ; 
and  hath  seen  in  a  vision  a  man  named  Ananias 
coming  in. 

The  other  passage  is  of  St  Peter  and  Cornelius 
the  centurion,  Acts  x,  ver.  3, 10, 1 1 .  In  the  third 
verse  it  Is  said,  Coroelius,  fasting  and  praying, 
saw  a  vision,  which  afterwards,  in  the  22nd  verse, 
is  called  an  holy  angel  warning,  him ;  in  the  30th 
verse  it  is  said,  a  man  stood  before  me  in  bright 
clothing;  at  the  same  time  (ver.  10)  it  is  said, 
St  Peter  was  praying  and  fell  into  a  trance — this 
we  all  agree  to  be  a  possession  of  sleep,  or  a  deep 
sleep— and  in  this  trance  it  is  said  he  saw  heaven 
opened;  that  is  to  say,  he 'dreamed  that  be  saw 
heaven  opened ;  it  could  be  nothing  else,  for  no 
interpreters  will  offer  to  insist  that  heaven  was 
really  opened :  also,  the  hearing  a  voice  (ver.  13, 
15,)  must  be  in  a  dream.  Thus  it  is  apparent 
the  will  of  God  concerning  what  we  are  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  what  u  or  is  not  to  befal  us,  is  and 
has  been  thus  conveyed  by  vision  or  dream  since 
the  expiration  of  the  Levitical  dispensation  and 
since  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When,  then,  did  it  cease?  And  if  we  do  not 
know  when  it  ceased,  how  then  are  we  sure  it  is 
at  all  ceased,  and  what  authority  have  we  now  to 
reject  all  dreams  or  visions  of  the  night,  as  they 
are  called,  more  than  formerly  ? 

I  will  not  say  but  there  may  be  more  nocturnal 

I  delusions  now  in  the  world  than  there  were  in 

I  those  times;   and  perhaps  the  devil  may  have 

'  gained  more  upon  mankind  in  these  days  than 

he  had  then,  though  we  are  not  let  into  those 

things  enough  to  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not ; 

nor  do  we  know  that  there  were  not  as  many 

unsignifying  dreams  in  those  days  as  now,  and 

perhaps  as  much  to  be  said  against  depending 

upon  them;  though  I  think  there  is  not  one 

word  in  Scripture  said  to  take  off  the  regard  men 

might  give  to  dreams,  or  to  lessen  the  weight 

which  Uiey  might  lay  on  them. 

The  only  text  that  I  think  looks  like  it  is  the 
flout  Joseph's  brethren  put  upon  him,  or  threw 
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out  at  him,  when  they  were  speakiog  of  him  with 
contempt  (Gen.  xxzdi,  19),  Behold  this  dreamer 
Cometh  i  and  again  (ver.  20),  Let  us  slay  him 
and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  shall  see 
what  will  become  of  his  dreams. 

This,  indeed,  looks  a  little  like  the  present 
language  against  dreams ;  but  even  this  is  suf- 
ficiently rebuked  in  the  consequences,  for  those 
dreams  of  Joseph  did  come  all  to  pass,  and  pro- 
ving the  superior  influence  such  things  have  upon 
the  affairs  of  men,  in  spite  of  all  the  contempt 
they  can  cast  upon  them. 

The  maxim  I  have  laid  down  to  myself  for  my 
ODDdnct  in  this  affair  is,  in  few  words,  that  we 
should  not  lay  too  great  stress  upon  dreams,  and 
yet  not  wholly  neglect  them. 

I  remember  I  was  once  present  where  a  long 
dispute  was  warmly  carried,  on  between  two  per- 
sons of  my  acquaintance  upon  this  very  subject, 
the  one  a  layman,  the  other  a  clergyman,  but 
both  very  pious  and  religious  persons.  The  first 
thought  there  was  no  heed  at  all  to  be  given  to 
dreams,  that  th'ey  could  have  no  justifiable  ori- 
ginal,  that  they  were  delusions  and  no  more,  that 
it  was  atheistical  to  lay  any  stress  upon  them, 
and  that  he  could  give  such  objections  against 
them  as  that  no  man  of  good  principles  could 
avoid  being  convinced  by ;  that  as  to  their  being 
a  communication  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible 
world  it  was  a  chimera,  and  that  he  saw  no 
foundation  for  believing  any  reality  in  such  a 
thing,  unless  I  would  set  up  for  a  popish  UmbvM, 
or  purgatory,  which  had  no  foundation  in  the 
Scnpture. 

1.  He  said,  if  dreams  were  from  the  agency  of 
any  ptescient  being,  the  notices  would  be  more 
direct  and  the  discoveries  clear— not  by  allego- 
rief  and  emblematic  fancies,  expressing  things 
imperfect  and  dark.  For  to  what  purpose  should 
spfa^ts  unembodied  sport  with  mankind,  warning 
him  of  approaching  mischiefo  by  the  most  ridicu- 
lous enigmas,  figures,  &c.,  leaving  the  wretch  to 
guesi  what  awaited  him,  though  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  and  to  perish  if  he  mistooic  the 
meaning  of  it ;  and  leaving  him  sometimes  per- 
fectly at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong,  and  without  any  rule  or  guide  to  walk  by 
in  the  most  difficult  cases  ? 

2.  He  objected,  that  with  the  notice  of  evil, 
suppose  it  to  be  rightly  understood,  there  was 
not  given  a  power  to  avoid  it,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  alleged  that  the  notice  was  any 
way  kind,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  proceed 
from  a  beneficent  sphit,  but  merely  fortuitous, 
and  of  no  significancy. 

8.  He  objected,  That  if  such  notices  as  those 
were  of  such  weight,  why  were  they  not  constant, 
but  that  sometimes  they  were  given  and  some- 
times omitted,  though  cases  were  equally  im- 
portant; and  that,  therefore,  they  did  not  seem 
to  proceed  from  any  agent  whose  actions  were  to 
be  foirly  accounted  for? 

4.  He  said,  that  oftentimes  we  had  very  dis- 
tinct and  formal  dreams,  without  any  significa- 
tion at  all,  that  we  could  neither  know  anything 
probable  or  anything  rational  of  them ;  and  that 
it  would  be  profane  to  suggest  that  to  oome  from 
heaven,  which  was  too  apparently  foolish  and 
inconsistent. 

&  As  men  were  not  always  thus  warned,  or 


supplied  with  notices  of  good  or  evfl,  so  all  men 
were  not  alike  supplied  with  them;  and -what 
reason  could  we  give  why  one  man  or  one  wo- 
man should  not  have  the  same  hints  as  another? 
The  clergyman  gave  distinct  answers  to  all 
these  objections,  and  to  me,  I  confess,  very  satis- 
factory ;  whether  they  may  be  so  to  those  that 
read  them,  is  no  concern  of  mine ;  let  every  one 
judge  for  himself. 

1.  He  said,  that  as  to  the  signifieation  of 
dreams,  and  the  objections  against  them,  became 
dark  and  doubtful,  that  they  are  expressed  geoe- 
rally  by  hieroglyphical  representations,  similei, 
allusions,  and  figurative  emblematic  ways  of  ex- 
pressing things,  was  true,  and  that  by  thismeam, 
for  want  of  interpretation,  the  thing  was  not 
understood,  and  consequently  the  evil  not  shaa- 
oed.  This,  he  said,  was  the  only  difficulty  that 
remained  to  him  in  the  case,  but  that  he  could 
see  nothing  in  it  against  the  signifieation  of  them, 
because  thus  it  was  before,  for  dreams  were  ofteo 
allegoric  and  allusive  when  they  were  eridently 
from  God,  and  what  the  end  and  des^  of  Pro- 
vidence in  that  was,  we  could  not  pretend  to 
inquire. 

2.  To  the  second  he  said,  we  charged  God 
foolishly,  to  say  he  had  given  the  notice  of  eril 
without  the  power  to  avoid  it,  which  he  denied, 
and  affirmed  that,  if  any  one  had  not  power  to 
avoid  the  evil,  it  was  no  notice  to  him  that  it  was 
want  of  giving  due  heed  to  that  notice,  not  for 
want  of  the  notice  being  sufficient  that  any  evil 
followed,  and  that  men  first  neglected  tbensel?et, 
and  then  charged  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  with 
not  doing  right. 

8.  Likewise  he  said,  the  oomplaint  that  these 
notices  were  not  constant,  was  unjust,  ibr  he 
doubted  not  but  they  were  so,  but  our  disceraing 
was  crazed  and  clouded  by  our  negligence  in  aot 
taking  due  notice  of  It ;  that  we  hoodwinked  our 
understanding  by  pretending  dreams  were  aot 
to  be  regarded ;  and  the  voice  really  spoke,  bnt  we 
refused  to  hear,  being  negligent  of  our  own  good. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  be  answered  the  fourth, 
and  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  that  sometimes 
dreams  had  no  import  at  all ;  be  said  it  was  only 
to  be  said  none  that  we  could  perceive  the  resaoo 
of,  which  was  owing  to  our  bimdness  and  supine 
negligence,  to  be  secure  at  one  time,  and  oar 
heads  too  much  alarmed  at  another,  so  that  the 
spirit  which  we  might  be  said  to  be  convershig 
with  in  a  dream  was  constantly  and  equally 
kind  and  carefiil ;  but  our  powers  not  always  in 
the  same  state  of  action,  nor  equally  attentive  to 
or  retentive  of  the  hints  that  were  given,  or 
things  might  be  rendered  more  or  less  inteliigible 
to  us,  as  the  powers  of  our  aoul  were  more  or 
less  dozed  or  somniated  with  the  oppressloa  of 
vapours  from  the  body,  which  occasions  sleep ; 
for  though  the  soul  cannot  be  said  to  sleep  itself, 
yet  how  fsr  its  operations  may  be  limitM,  siid 
the  understanding  prescribed  by  the  sleepineis  of 
the  body,  says  he,  1  wfil  not  undertake ;  let  the 
anatomist  judge  of  it,  who  can  account  for  the 
contexture  of  the  parts,  and  for  their  operatknii, 
which  I  cannot  answer  to. 

5.  As  to  the  last  question,  why  people  are  not 
equally  supplied  with  such  warnings,  be  ssid, 
this  seemed  to  be  no  question  at  all  in  the  case, 
for  Providence  itself  might  have  some  share  in 
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the  direction  of  it,  and  then  that  Providence 
might  perhaps  be  limited  by  some  superior  direc- 
tion, the  same  that  guides  all  the  solemn  disposi- 
tions of  nature,  and  was  a  wind  blowing  where  it 
listeth ;  that  as  to  the  converse  of  spirits,  though 
be  allowed,  the  thing  itself,  yet  he  did  not  tie  it 
up  to  a  stated  course  of  conversing,  that  it  sbonld 
be  the  same  always,  and  to  all  people,  and  on  all 
occasions,  but  that  it  seemed  to  be  spontaneous, 
and  consequently  arbitrary,  as  if  the  spirits 
nnembodied  had  it  left  to  them  to  converse  as 
they  thought  fit,  how,  where,  and  with  whom 
they  would  ;  that  all  he  answered  for  in  that  dis- 
course  was  for  the  thing  itself,  that  such  a  thing 
there  was,  but  why  there  was  so  much  of  it,  or 
why  no  more,  was  none  of  his  business,  and  be 
believed  a  discovery  was  not  yet  made  to  man- 
kind  of  that  part. 

I  thought  it  would  be  much  to  the  purpose  to 
remark  this  opinion  of  another  man,  because  it 
corresponded  so  exactly  with  my  own;  but  I 
have  not  done  with  my  friend,  for  he  led  me  into 
another  inquiry,  which,  indeed,  I  had  not  taken 
so  much  notice  of  before,  and  this  was  introduced 
by  the  following  question. 

**  Yon  seem,**  says  he,  *'  to  be  very  inquisitive 
about  dreams,  and  to  donbt-^tbongh  I  think  you 
have  no  reason  for  it — of  the  reality  of  the  worid 
of  spirits,  which  dreams  are  such  an  evidence  of. 
Pray,"  says  he,  **  what  think  you  of  waking 
dreams,  trances,  visions,  noises,  voices,  hints, 
impulses,  and  all  these  waking  testimonies  of  an 
invisible  world,  and  <tf  the  communication  that 
there  is  between  us  and  them,  which  are  gene- 
rally entertained  with  onr  eyes  open? 

This  led  me  ioto  many  reflections  upon  past 
thii^^  which  I  had  been  witness  to  as  weU  in 
myself  as  in  other  people,  and  particularly  in  my 
former  solitudes,  when  1  had  many  occasions  to 
mark  such  things  as  these,  and  I  could  not  but 
entertain  a  free  conversation '  with  my  friend 
upon  this  subject  as  often  as  I  bad  opportunity, 
of  which  I  must  give  some  account. 

I  bad  one  day  been  conversing  so  long  with 
him  upon  the  common  received  notions  of  the 
planets  being  habitable,  and  of  a  diversity  of 
worlds,  that  I  think  verily  I  was  for  some  days 
like  a  man  transported  into  these  regions  myself; 
whether  my  imagination  is  more  addicted  to 
realizing  the  things  I  talk  of,  as  if  they  were  in 
view,  I  know  not,  or  whether  by  the  power  of 
the  converse  of  spirits  I  speak  of,  I  was  at  that 
time  enabled  to  entertain  clearer  ideas,  of  the 
invisible  world,  I  really  cannot  tell,  but  I  cer- 
tainly made  a  journey  to  all  those  supposed 
habitable  bodies  in  my  imagination,  and  I  know 
not  but  it  may  be  very  useful  to  tell  yon  what  I 
met  with  in  my  way,  and  what  the  wiser  I  am 
for  the  discovery ;  whether  you  will  be  the  wiser 
for  the  relation  at  second  hand,  I  cannot  answer 
for  that. 

I  could  make  a  long  discourse  here  of  the 
power  of  imagination,  and  how  bright  the  ideas 
of  distant  things  may  be  found  in  the  mind  when 
the  soul  is  more  than  ordinarily  agitated.  It  is 
certain  the  extraordinary  intelligence  conveyed 
in  this  manner  is  not  always  regular ;  sometimes 
it  is  exceeding  confused,  and  the  brain  being  not 
able  to  digest  it,  turns  round  too  fast ;  thb  tends 
to  lunacy  and  distraction,  and  the  swiftness  of 


the  motion  these  ideas  come  in  with  occasions  a 
commotion  in  nature ;  the  understanding  is  mob- 
bed with  them,  disturbed,  runs  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  digests  nothing;  this  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  our  common  wav  of  talking  of  a  mad- 
man, namely,  that  his  head  is  turned.  Indeed, 
I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  so  well  as  to  the  wheels 
of  a  windmill,  which,  if  the  sails  or  wings  are  set, 
and  the  wind  blow  a  storm,  run  round  ao  fast, 
that  they  will  set  all  on  fire,  if  a  skilful  hand  be 
not  ready  to  dhreet  and  manage  it. 

But  not  to  enter  upon  this  whimsical  descrip- 
tion of  lunacy,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  nobody's 
opinion  but  my  own,  1  proceed  thus,  that  when 
the  head  is  strong,  and  capable  of  the  impres- 
sions— ^when  the  understanding  is  empowered  to 
digest  the  infinite  variety  of  ideas  which  present 
to  it  from  the  extended  fancy,  then*  I  say,  the 
soul  of  man  is  capable  to  act  strangely  upon  the 
invisibles  in  nature,  and  upon  futurity,  realizing 
everything  to  itself  in  such  a  lively  manner,  that 
what  it  thus  thinks  of  it  really  sees,  speaks  to, 
hears,  converses  with,  &c.,  as  lively  as  if  the  sub- 
stance was  really  before  his  fiice ;  and  this  is  what 
I  mean  by  those  that  dream  waking,  by  visions, 
trances,  or  what  you  please  to  call  them,  for  it  is 
not  necessary  to  this  part  that  the  man  should  be 
asleep^ 

I  return  to  my  share  of  these  things.  It  was 
after  my  conversing  with  my  learned  friend  about 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion,  the  distances, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  planets,  their  situation,  and 
the  orbits  they  move  in ;  the  share  of  light,  heat, 
and  moisture  which  they  enjoy — their  respect  to 
the  Sim— their  influences  upon  us — and,  at  last, 
the  possibility  of  their  being  habiuble,  with  all 
the  arcana  of  the  skies ;  it  was  on  this  occasion, 
I  say,  that  my  imagination,  always  given  to  wan- 
der, took  a  flight  of  its  own,  and  as  I  have  told 
you  that  I  had  an  invincible  inclination  to  travel, 
so  I  thmk  I  travelled  as  sensibly,  to  my  under- 
standing, over  all  the  mazes  and  wastes  of  infi- 
nite space,  in  quest  of  those  things,  as  ever  I  did 
over  the  deserts  of  Rarakathay,  and  the  nnin- 
habited  wastes  of  Tartary,  and  perhaps  may  give 
as  useful  an  account  of  my  jolimey. 

When  first  my  fancy  raised  me  up  in  the  con- 
fines of  this  vast  abyss,  and  having  now  travelled 
through  the  misty  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
could  look  down  as  I  mounted,  and  see  the  worid 
below  me,  it  Is  soaroely  possible  to  imagine  how 
little,  how  mean,  how  despicable  everything 
looked ;  let  any  man  but  try  this  experiment  of 
himself,  and  he  sbaU  certainly  find  the  same 
thing ;  let  him  but  fix  his  thoughts  so  intensely 
upon  what  is  and  must  necessarily  be  seen  In  a 
stage  or  two  higher  than  where  we  now  live, 
removed  from  the  particular  convene  with  the 
world,  as  to  realize  to  his  imagination  what  he 
can  suppose  to  be  there,  he  shall  find  all  that  is 
below  him,  as  distant  objects  always  do,  lessen  in 
his  mind  as  they  do  in  his  sight. 

Could  a  man  subsist  without  a  supply  of  food, 
and  live  but  one  mile  in  perpendicular  height 
from  the  surface,  he  would  despise  life  and  the 
world  at  such  a  rate  that  he  would  hardly  come 
down  to  have  it  be  all  his  own ;  the  soul  of  man 
b  capable  of  being  continually  elevate^  above  the 
very  thoughts  of  human  thuigs — ^is  capable  of 
travelling  up  to  the  highest  and  most  distant 
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Nfionf  of  light,  bat  when  it  does,  as  it  rises 
above  the  earthly  globe,  to  the  things  of  this 
globe  sink  te  him. 

When  I  was  at  first  lifted  up  in  my  imaginary 
travels,  this  was  the  ilrst  thing  of  moment  I  re- 
marked, namely,  how  little  the  world  and  every, 
thing  about  it  seemed  to  me ;  I  am  not  given  to 
preach,  or  drawing  long  corollaries,  as  the  learned 
call  them,  but  I  recommend  it  to  my  friends  to 
observe  that,  oould  we  always  look  upon  the 
things  of  life  with  the  same  eyes  as  we  shall  do 
when  we  come  to  the  edge  of  time,  when  one 
eye  can  as  it  were  look  back  on  the  worid,  and 
the  other  look  forward  mto  eternity,  we  should 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  much  repentance, 
and  should  scorn  to  touch  many  of  those  things 
in  which  we  now  fonoy  our  chief  felicity  is  laid 
up ;  believe  me,  we  shaU  see  more  with  half  an 
eye  then,  and  judge  better  at  first  glance,  than 
we  can  now,  with  all  our  pretended  wisdom  and 
penetration.  In  a  word,  all  the  passions  and 
affections  suffer  a  general  change  upon  such  a 
view,  and  what  we  desire  before,  we  contemn 
then  with  abhorrence. 

Having  begun  to  soar,  the  world  was  soon  out 
of  sight,  unless  that  as  I  rose  higher,  and  could 
look  at  her  in  a  due  position  as  to  the  sun,  I 
could  see  her  turned  into  a  moon,  and  shine  by 
reflection.  "  Av,  shine  on,"  said  I,  <<  with  thy 
borrowed  rays,  for  thou  hast  but  very  few  of  thy 
own.** 

When  my  &ncy  had  mounted  me  thus  beyond 
the  vestiges  of  the  earth,  and  leaving  the  atmo- 
sphere  behind  me,  I  had  set  my  firm  foot  upon 
the  verge  of  infinite,  when  I  drew  no  breath,  but 
subsist^  upon  pure  ether,  it  is  not  possible  to 
express  Ailiy  the  vision  of  the  place ;  first,  you 
are  to  conceive  of  sight  as  unconfined,  and  you 
see  here  at  least  the  whole  solar  system  at  one 
view.  Nor  is  your  sight  bounded  by  the  narrow 
circumference  of  one  sun  and  its  attendants  of 
planets,  whose  orbits  are  appropriated  to  its  pro- 
per  system,  but  above  and  beyond,  and  on  every 
side,  you  see  innumerable  suns,  and,  attending 
on  them,  planets,  satellites,  and  inferior  light^ 
proper  to  theU*  respective  systems,  and  all  these 
moving  in  their  subonUnate  drcumstances,  with- 
out the  least  confusion,  with  glorious  light  and 
splendour  inconceivable. 

In  this  first  discovery  it  is  most  natural  to  ob- 
serve how  plainly  it  Is  to  be  seen  that  the  reason 
of  the  creation  of  such  immense  bodies  as  the 
son,  stars,  planets,  and  moons,  in  the  great  circle 
of  the  lower  heaven,  is  far  firom  being  to  be  found 
in  the  study  of  nature  on  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  but  he  that  will  see  thoroughly  why  God 
has  formed  the  heavens,  the  work  of  his  hands, 
and  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  he  has  made, 
must  soar  up  higher,  and  then,  as  he  will  see  with 
other  eyes  than  he  did  before,  so  he  will  see  the 
God  of  Nature  has  formed  an  infinite  variety 
which  we  know  nothhigoi;  and  that  all  the  crea- 
tures are  a  reason  to  one  another  for  their  crea- 
tion. 

I  could  not  forget  myself,  however,  when  I  was 
got  up  thus  high ;  I  say,  I  could  not  but  look  back 
upon  the  state  of  man  in  this  life,  how  confined 
from  tiiese  discoveries,  how  vilely  employed  in 
biting  and  devouring,  envying  and  maligning  one 


another,  and  all  for  the  vilest  trifles  that  can  be 
oonceived. 

But  I  was  above  it  all  here,  and  all  those  thingg 
which  appeared  so  aflUcting  before  gave  me  not 
the  least  concern  now ;  for  the  soul  bdng  gone  of 
this  errand  had  quite  diflferent  notices  of  the 
whole  state  of  life,  and  was  neither  faiflnenced 
by  passions  or  affections,  as  H  was  before. 

Here  I  saw  into  many  things  by  the  help  of  a 
sedate  inquiry,  that  we  can  entertain  little  or  no 
notion  of  in  a  state  of  common  superficial  life, 
and  I  desire  to  leave  a  few  remarks  of  this  ima- 
ginary journey,  as  I  did  of  my  ordinary  travels. 

When  I  came,  I  say,  to  look  into  the  aolar 
system  as  I  have  hinted,  I  saw  perfectly  the 
emptiness  of  our  modem  notions  that  the  planets 
were  habitable  worids,  and  shall  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  case,  that  others  may  see  it 
too,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  so  long  a 
journey. 

And  first  for  the  word  habitable;  InDderstaad 
the  meaning  of  it  to  be,  that  the  place  it  is 
spoken  of  is  qualified  ibr  the  sabsistenoe  and  ez< 
istence  of  man  and  beast,  and  to  preserve  the 
vegetative  and  sensitive  life,  and  you  mav  depend 
upon  it,  that  none  of  the  planets,  exoept  the  moon, 
are  in  this  sense  habitable ;  and  the  moon,  apoor 
little,  watery,  damp  thing,  not  above  as  big  as 
Yorkshire,  neither  worth  beuig  ealted  a  worid,  nor 
capable  of  rendering  life  comfortable  to  mankind, 
if  indeed  supportable ;  and  if  you  will  believe 
one's  mind  capable  of  seeing  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, I  assure  you  I  did  not  see  man,  woman,  or 
child  there  in  all  my  contemplative  voyage  to 
it :  my  meaning  is,  I  did  not  see  the  least  reason 
to  believe  there  was  or  oonld  be  any  there.  As 
to  the  rest  of  the  planets,  I  will  take  them  in  their 
order.  Saturn  (the  remotest  firom  the  8an,whieh 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  svstem)  is  a  vast  extended 
globe,  of  a  substance  cold  and  moist ;  its  greatest 
degree  of  light  is  never  so  much  as  ovr  greatest 
daricness  may  be  said  to  be  in  dear  weather,  and 
its  cold  insufferable ;  and  if  it  were  a  body  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements  as  our  earth,  its  sea 
would  be  all  brass,  and  its  earth  all  iron;  that 
is  to  say,  both  would  be  oontinually  fttnen,  as 
the  north  pole  in  Che  winter  solstioe.  What  man 
or  men,  and  of  what  nature,  conM  inhabit  this 
frigid  planet,  unless  the  creator  must  be  supposed 
to  have  created  animal  creatures  for  the  eumafe, 
not  the  dlmate  for  the  creatures?  All  the 
notions  of  Saturn^  befaig  a  habitable  world  are 
contrary  to  nature,  and  incongruous  with  sense; 
for  Saturn  is  at  so  infinite  a  distmioe  from  the 
sun,  that  it  has  not  above  one  ninetieth  part  of 
the  light  and  heat  that  we  enjoy  on  onr  earth ; 
so  that  the  light  there  may  be  sakl  to  be  mnch 
less  than  our  starlight,  and  the  odd  nmety  times 
greater  than  the  coldest  day  in  our  winter. 

Jupiter  is  in  the  same  predicament ;  his  consti- 
tution, however,  in  its  degree  much  milder  than 
Saturn,  yet  certainly  Is  not  qualified  for  human 
bodies  to  subsist,  having  only  one  twenty-seventh 
part  of  the  light  and  heat  that  we  enjoy  here ; 
consequently  its  light  is  at  best  as  dim  as  our 
twilight,  and  its  heat  so  little  in  the  summer  of 
its  situation  as  to  be  as  for  from  comfortable  as 
it  is  in  its  winter  situation  insupportable. 

Mars,  if  you  will  believe  car  andent  philese- 
phers,  is  a  fiery  planet  in  the  very  disposition  of 
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its  inftveiioe,  as  weU  as  hj  the  eoune  of  its  mo- 
UoQ  ;  and  yet  even  here  the  light  is  not  above 
one-Uf,  and  its  heat  one-4bird  of  ours.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Saturn  is  cold  and  moist, 
so  this  planet  is  hot  and  dry,  and  wonid  admit 
BO  habitation  of  man,  through  the  manifest  in- 
tenfMfanoe  of  the  air,  as  weU  as  want  of  light 
to  make  it  eomfaftable,  and  moisture  to  make  it 
liraitAil;  fDr  by  the  nature  of  the  planet,  as  well 
as  Iff  eiear-s%hted  observation,  there  is  never 
any  raia,  vapour,  fog,  or  dew  in  that  planet. 

Venns  and  Mercury  are  in  the  extreme  the 
oihcrway,  and  would  destroy  nature  by  theii^ 
bent  and  dassVng  lif^t,  as  the  other  would  by 
tMr  darkness  and  eold ;  so  that  you  may  depend 
opott  it  I  oould  see  very  deariy  that  all  these 
bodies  were  neither  inhabited  or  babitaUe;  and 
the  earth  only,  as  we  call  it,  being  seated  between 
these  intempeTanoes,  appeared  habitable,  sur- 
rounded  with  an  atmosphere  to  defend  it  fnm  the 
invasion  of  the  inoonsistant  »ther,  in  which  per- 
spiration oould  nsft  be  performed  by  the  lungs, 
and  by  wUeh  the  needful  vapour  it  sends  forth 
is  pressrved  llrom  dissipating  into  the  waste  and 
abyai,  and  is  oendensed,  imd  timely  returns  in 
showers  of  rain  to  moisten,  cool,  and  nourish  the 
e^iansted  earth. 

It  is  true  the  way  I  went  was  no  common 
road,  yet  I  found  abundanee  of  passengers  going 
to  and  ih>  here,  and  particularly  innumerable 
I  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  who  all  seemed 
Bployed,  and  continually  upon  the  wing, 
M  If  some  espresses  passed  between  the  earth, 
which  m  tUs  part  of  my  tmvds  I  place  below  me, 
and  some  country  infinitoiy  beyond  all  that  I 
eoukl  reach  the  sight  of ;  for,  by  the  way,  though 
I  take  veptm  me  in  this  sublime  journey  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  invisible  world,  yet  I  was  not 
arrived  to  a  length  to  see  into  any  part  of  the 
worid  of  light  beyond  it  all;  that  vision  is 
b^^d  att,  and  I  pretend  to  say  nothing  of  it 
here,  exoept  this  01^,—that  a  dear  view  of  this 
part  witii  optics  unclouded  is  a  great  step  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  a  look  into  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  my  station  in  the  highest 
ereated  world ;  flatter  not  yourselves  that  those 
f«gioos  are  uniababited  because  the  planets 
appear  to  be  so.  No,  no ;  I  assure  you  this  is 
that  world  of  spirits,  or  at  least  is  a  world  of 
spirits. 

Here  I  saw  a  dear  demonstration  of  Satan 
being  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air ;  it  is  in 
this  boundless  waste  be  is  confined,  whether  it  be 
bis  busy,  restless  inclination  has  posted  him  here, 
that  he  may  affront  God  in  his  government  of  the 
woiid,  and  do  injury  to  mankind  in  mere  envy 
to  his  happhiess,  as  the  famed  Mr  Milton  says  it, 
or  whether  it  is  that  by  the  eternal  decree  of 
Providence  he  is  appointed  to  be  man*8  continual 
disturber  for  divine  ends,  to  us  unknown  1  this 
I  had  not  wandered  for  enough  to  be  informed  of, 
those  seerets  being  lodged  much  higher  than 
imagination  itsdf  ever  travelled. 

But  here,  I  say,  I  found  Sathan  keeping  his 
oourt,  or  camp  we  may  call  it^  which  we  please. 
The  inttumerable  legions  that  attended  his  im- 
mediate service  were  such  that  it  is  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  that  he  supplied  every  angle  of  this 
world,  and  had  his  work  going  forward,  not  in 
evury  oountry  only,  but  even  in  every  individual 


inhabitant  of  it,  with  all  the  dexterity  and  appli. 
cation  imaginable. 

This  sight  gave  me  a  just  klea  of  the  devil 
as  a  tempter,  but  really  let  me  into  a  secret 
which  I  did  not  so  well  know  before,  or  at  least 
did  not  consider,  namely,  that  the  devil  is  not 
capable  of  doing  half  the  mischief  in  the  world 
that  we  ky  to  his  charge;  that  he  works  by  en- 
gines and  agents,  stratagems  and  art,  is  true,  and 
a  great  deal  is  owing  to  bis  vigilance  and  ap- 
plication, for  he  is  a  very  diligent  fellow  in  his 
calling.  But  it  is  plain  us  power  is  not  so  great 
as  we  imagine ;  he  can  only  prompt  to  the  crime 
— he  cannot  force  us  to  commit  it ;  so  that  if  we 
sin,  it  is  all  our  own,— the  devil  has  only  to  be 
charged  with  the  art  of  insinuation ;  just  as  he  be- 
gan with  Eve,  he  goes  on  with  us  ;  in  short,  be 
reasons  us  out  of  our  resolutions  to  do  well,  and 
wheedles  us  to  an  agreement  to  do  ill,  working 
us  up  to  an  o|Hnion,  that  what  evfl  we  are  about 
to  do  is  no  sin,  or  not  so  great  a  sin  as  we  foared, 
and  so  draws  us  by  art  mto  the  crime  we  had 
resolved  against.  This,  indeed,  the  Scripture  in- 
timates when  it  speaks  of  Satan's  deviees,  the 
subtlety  of  the  wicked  one,  his  lying  in  wait>  &c. 
But  to  charge  the  devil  with  fordng  us  to  oAnd, 
is  doing  the  devil  a  {peat  deal  of  wroi^ ;  our 
doing  evil  is  from  the  native  propensity  of  our 
wills :  Aianomoit  est  peccart.  I  will  not  enter 
hero  into  the  dispute  about  original  corruption 
in  nature,  which  I  know  many  f^od  and  learned 
men  dispute ;  but  that  there  is  a  secret  aptness  to 
offend,  and  a  secret  backwardness  to  what  is 
good,  which  if  it  is  not  bom  with  us,  we  can  give 
no  account  how  we  came  by,  this  I  think  every 
man  will  grant;  and  that  this  is  the  devil  that 
tempts  us  the  Scripture  plainly  tdls  us,  when  it 
says,  **  Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  draivn 
away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed." 

There  is  a  secret  love  of  folly  and  vanity  in 
the  mind,  and  mankind  ore  hurried  down  the 
stream  of  their  own  affections  into  crime ;  it  is 
agreeable  to  them  to  do  this,  and  'tis  a  force  upon 
nature  not  to  do  it. 

"  Vice  is  down  fail],  and  whmi  we  do  oAmd, 
*Tia  natwe  all,  we  act  ■■  w»  intend. 
Virtue's  up  hill,  and  all  apUnat  the  grain, 
Resolv'd  reluctant,  and  pursued  wi£  pain." 

But  to  return  to  the  devil ;  his  power  not  ex- 
tending to  creation,  and  being  not  able  to  force 
the  world  into  an  open  rebdlfon  against  heaven, 
as  doubtless  he  would  do  if  he  could,  he  is  left 
to  the  exercise  of  hit  ski)} ;  and,  in  a  word,  we 
may  say  of  him,  that  he  lives  by  his  wits  s  that  is 
to  say,  maintains  his  kfaigdom  by  subtlety  and 
most  exqmsite  cunning ;  and  if  my  vision  of  hill 
politics  is  not  a  new  disoovery,  I  am  very  much 
mistaken. 

His  innumevable  legions,  as  I  hinted  above,  like 
aides-de-camp  to  a  general,  are  oontinually  em- 
ployed to  carry  his  orders  and  execute  his  com- 
missions in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
individual  to  oppose  the  authority  of  God  and 
the  felicity  of  man  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  first  and  greatest  part  of  his  govemnent 
is  over  those  savage  nations  when  he  has  ob- 
tained to  set  himsetf  up  as  God,  and  to  be  wor- 
shipped instead  of  God ;  and  I  observed  that 
though  having  full  possession  of  these  people,even 
by  whole  nations  at  a  time,  that  is  the  easiest 
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pArt  of  his   government ;  yet  he   is  far  from  1 1      And  first,  the  limitations  of  the  devil's  power 


oeglecring  his  interest  there,  but  is  exceeding 
vigilant  to  keep  up  his  authority  among  those 
people.  This  he  does  by  sending  messengers 
into  those  parts  to  answer  the  pawawings  or 
conjurings  even  of  the  most  ignorant  old  wizard, 
raising  storms  and  making  noises  and  shrieks  in 
the  air,  flashes  of  infernal  fire,  and  anything  but  to 
fright  the  people,  that  they  may  not  forget  him, 
and  that  they  may  have  no  other  gods  but  him. 

He  has  bis  peculiar  agents  for  this  work, 
which  he  makes  detachments  of,  as  his  occasions 
require,— some  to  one  part  of  the  world,  some  to 
another,  as  to  the  North  America,  even  as  far  as 
to  the  frozen  provinces  of  Greenland;  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  to  the  Laplanders,  Samoides,  and 
Mogul  Tartars ;  also  to  the  Gog  and  Magog  of 
Asia,  and  to  the  devil-makers  of  China  and  Japan ; 
a?ain  to  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  to  the  isles 
of  the  Indian  and  South  Seas,  and  to  the  south 
part  of  America  and  Africa. 

Through  all  these  parts  he  has  an  uncontrolled 

Eower,  and  is  either  worshipped  in  person,  or  by 
is  representatives,  the  idols  and  monsters  which 
the  poor  people  bow  down  to,  and  Satan  has  very 
little  trouble  with  them. 

He  employs,  indeed,  some  millions  of  his  mis- 
sionaries Into  those  countries,  who  labour  ad 
nropagand.Jid,t  and  fiiil  not  to  return  and  bring 
him  an  account  of  their  success,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  some  of  them  were  at  my  hand  in  my  island 
when  the  savages  appeared  there ;  for  if  the 
devil  had  not  been  in  them,  they  would  hardly 
have  come  straggling  over  the  sea  so  far,  to  de- 
vour one  another. 

In  all  these  countries  the  brutality,  the  cruelty, 
and  ravenous  bloody  dispositions  of  the  people,  is 
to  me  a  certain  testimony  that  the  devil  has  full 
possession  of  them. 

But  to  return  to  my  observations  in  the  exalted 
state  of  my  fancy ;  I  must  tell  you  that  though 
the  devil  carried  on  his  schemes  of  government 
in  those  blinded  parts  of  the  world  with  great 
ease,  and  all  things  went  to  hb  mind,  I  found 
he  had  more  difficulty  in  the  nothern  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone ;  I  mean  our  climate,  and 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  consequently  ho  did 
not  act  here  by  whole  squadrons  and  by  generals, 
but  was  obliged  to  earry  on  his  business  among  us 
by  particular  solicitations,  to  act  by  particular 
agents  upon  particular  persons,  attacking  the 
personal  conduct  of  men  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself.  But  so  far  was  this  difficulty  from  being 
any  advantage  to  the  world,  or  disadvantage  to 
the  devil,  that  it  only  obliged  him  to  make  use 


I  are  necessary  to  be  understood,  and  how  directed, 
For  example,  you  must  know,  that  thoogh  the  j 
numbers  of  these  evil  spirits,  which  are  thus  , 
diligently  employed  in  mischief,  are  so  infialtely 
great,  yet  the  numbers  of  good  angels  or  good  < 
I  spirits  which  are  employed  by  a  superior  ao.  < 
I  thority,  and  from  a  place  infinitely  distant  and  I 
I  high  above  the  devil's  bounds,  is  not  only  equal, 
I  I  say  equal  at  least  in  number,  bat  infinitely 
{  superior  in  power,  and  it  is  this  particular  which 
'  malces  it  plain  that  all  the  devil  does,  or  that  bii 
I  agents  can  do,  is  by  continual  subtlety,  extreme  ' 
vigilance  and  application,  under  infinite  checks, 
rebukes,  and  callings  off  by  the  attendant  spiriti,  | 
who  have  power  to  correct  and  restrain  him  upon  \ 
all  occasions,  just  as  a  man  does  a  dog  or  a  thief  i 
when  he  is  discovered.  ' 

On  this  account  it  if  first  plain,  I  say,  that  the  • 
devil  can  do  nothing  by  foi«e;  be  cannot  kill,  '' 
maim,  hurt,  or  destroy ;  if  he  could,  maakiiKi  ;. 
would  have  but  a  very  precarious  state  of  life  in  j, 
the  world  ;  nay,  the  devil  cannot  blast  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  cause  dearth,  droughts,  famioe,  \, 
or  scarcity ;  neither  can  he  spread  noxious  iuaies  ' 
in  the  air  to  infect  the  world ;  if  any  of  tboie  ( 
things  were  in  his  power,  he  would  soon  unpeople  || 
God*s  creation,  and  put  his  maker  to  the  oeces-  |l 
sity  of  a  new  fiat,  or  of  having  no  mere  human  '., 
creatures  to  worship  and  honour  him.  ;| 

You  will  ask  me  how  I  came  to  know  all  tlui?  ;; 
I  say,  ask  me  no  questions  till  the  elevatioo  i; 
of  your  fancy  carries  you  up  to  the  outer  edge  of  ! 
the  atmosphere,  as  I  tell  you  mine  did.    Tliere 
you  will  see  the  prince  of  the  air  in  his  full  state, 
managing  hia  universal  empire  with  the  moit  ei- 
quisite  art ;  but  if  ever  you  can  come  to  a  dear 
view  of  his  person,  do  but  look  narrowly,  sod  yon 
will  see  a  great  clog  at  his  foot,  in  token  of  hii 
limited  power ;  and  though  he  himself  is  inmeote  | 
in  bulk,  and  moves  like  a  fiery  meteor  in  the  air, 
yet  you  always  see  a  hand  with  a  tbandeilwit 
impending  just  over  his  head ;  the  arm  conug 
out  of  a  fiery  cloud,  which  is  a  token  of  the  sen- 
tence he  is  under,  that  at  the  end  of  his  appointed 
time  that  cloud  shall  break,  and  that  hand  strike 
him  with  the  thunder  repreaented,  down,  down, 
for  ever,  into  a  place  prepared  for  him. 

But  all  this  does  not  binder  him,  who  Ib 
prompted  by  infernal  rage  against  the.  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  welfiure  of  man,  frem  poihiog 
mankind,  as  above,  upon  all  the  methods  of  their 
own  ruin  and  destruction,  by  alluring  baits,  can- 
ning artifice,  night  whispers,  infusing  wicked 
desires,  and  fanning  the  flames  of  men*s  losts, 


of  the  more  engines ;  and  as  he  had  no  want  of;:  pride,  avarice,   ambition,  revenge,  aad  all  the 


wicked  excursions  of  corrupt  nature. 
I      It  would  take  up  a  long  tract  by  itself  to  form 

a  system  of  the^devil*s  politics,  and  to  lay  down 
'  a  body  of  his  philosophy,     I  observed,  however, 
I  that  some  of  his  general  rules  are  such  as  these : 
1.  To  infuse  notions  of  liberty  into  the  Diods 


numlMrs,  I  observed  that  his  whole  clan  seemed 
busy  on  this  side,  the  number  of  which  consists 
of  innumerable  millions ;  so  that,  in  short,  there 
was  not  a  devil  wanting,  no,  not  to  manage 
every  individual  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
world.  ! 

How,  and  in  what  manner,  evil  angels  attend  .  of  men ;  that  it  is  hard  tliey  should  be  bom  into 
ns,  what  their  business,  how  far  their  power  ex-  l|  the  world  with  inclinations,  and  then  be  for- 
tends,  and  bow  far  it  is  restrained,  and  by  whom,  i  bidden  to  gratify  them;  that  such  and  soch 
were  ali  made  plain  to  me  at  one  view  in  this  I  pleasure  shoula  be  prepared  ha  the  nature  of 
state  of  edatrcismment  that  I  stood  in  now,  and  I  ,  things,  made  suitable  and  proper  to  the  senses 
will  describe  it  if  I  can  in  a  few  heads  of  fact ;  and  faculties,  which  on  the  other  band  are  pre- 
you  may  enhirgo  upon  them  as  experience  ,|  pared  in  mere  constitution,  and  placed  in  hit 
guides.  I  [  soul,  and  that  then  ho  should  be  fbrbidden,  under 
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the  penalty  of  a  cimfl^  to  tatte  them ;  that  to  place 
an  appetite  in  the  man,  and  a  strong  powerful 
gust  to  these  delights,  and  then  declare  them  fatal 
to  him,  would  be  laying  a  snare  to  mankind  in 
his  very  constitution,  imd  making  his  brightest 
faculties  be  the  betrayers  of  bis  soul  to  misery, 
which  would  not  eonsiit  with  justice,  much  less 
with  the  goodness  of  a  creator. 

2.  To  persuade  from  hence,  that  the  notions 
of  Aiture  punishments  are  fables  and  amusements, 
that  it  is  not  rational  to  think  a  just  God  would 
prepare  infinite  and  eternal  punishments  for  fi. 
nite  and  trivial  offences,  that  God  does  not  take 
notice  of  the  minute  acts  of  life  and  lay  every 
slip  to  our  charge,  but  that  the  merciful  disposi- 
tion! of  God,  who  so  bountifully  directs  the 
whole  work!  to  be  assistant  to  the  profit  and 
delight  of  mankind,  has  certainly  given  him 
leave  to  e^joy  it  at  will,  and  take  the  comfort  of 
it  without  fear. 

a  Of  late,  indeed,  the  devil  has  learned'— for 
devils  may  improve  as  well  as  men  in  the  arts  of 
doing  ill— at  last,  I  say,  he  has  learned  to  infuse 
a  wild  notion  into  the  heads  of  some  people,  who 
are  first  fitted  for  it  bv  having  reasoned  them- 
selves  in  favour  of  their  loose  desires  up  to  a 
pitch,  thai  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  God  or  a 
future  state  at  all. 

Now,  as  at  first,  the  devil  was  not  fool  enough 
to  attempt  to  put  this  jest  upon  man,  his  own 
antiquity  and  eternity  being  a  contradiction  to  it ; 
so  I  found  among  my  new  discoveries  that  the 
devil  took  this  absurdity  firom  man  himself,  and 
that  it  went  among  Satan's  people  for  a  new  in- 
vention. I  found  also  that  there  was  a  black 
party  employed  upon  this  new  subtlety ;  these 
were  a  sort  of  devils,  for  Satlm  never  wants  in- 
struments, who  were  called  Inainuators,  and  who 
were  formerly  employed  to  prompt  men  to  crimes 
by  dreams;  and  here  I  shall  observe,  that  I 
learned  a  way  how  to  make  uny  man  dream  of 
what  I  please.  For  example:  suppose  one  to  be 
sound  asleep,  or,  as  we  say,  in  a  deep  sleep  or 
dead  sleep,  let  another  lay  bis  mouth  close  to  his 
ear  and  whisper  anything  to  him  so  softly  as  not 
to  awaken  him,  the  sleeping  man  shall  certainly 
dream  of  what  was  so  whispered  to  him. 

Let  no  man  despise  this  nint:  nothing  Is  more 
sure  than  that  manv  of  our  dreams  are  the  whis- 
pers  of  the  devil,  who,  by  his  insinuators,  whis- 
pers  into  our  heads  what  wicked  things  he  would 
have  our  thoughts  entertain  and  work  upon; 
and  take  this  with  you  as  you  go,  those  insinua- 
ting devils  con  do  this  as  well  when  we  are  awake 
as  when  we  are  asleep,  and  this  will  bring  me  to 
what  I  call  impulses  upon  the  mind,  which  are  cer- 
tainly whispers  in  the  ear  and  no  other,  and  come 
either  from  good  angels  attending  us,  or  from  the 
devil's  insinuators,  which  are  always  at  hand, 
and  may  be  judged  of  according  as  the  subject 
our  thooghta  are  prompted  to  work  upon  isgood 
or  evil. 

From  whence  but  from  these  insinuators  come 
our  causeless  passions,  our  involuntary  wicked- 
ness, sinning  in  desire  as  effectually  as  by  actual 
committing  the  crime  we  desire  to  commit? 

Whence  cones  imagination  to  work  upon 
wicked  and  vicious  objects  when  the  person  is 
fast  asleep,  and  when  he  had  not  been  under 
the  preparation  of  wicked  discourse  or  wicked 


thoughts  previous  to  those  imaginations?  Who 
forms  kleas  in  the  mind  of  man  ?  who  presents 
beautiful  or  terrible  figures  to  his  fancy,  when 
his  eyes  are  closed  with  sleep?  who  but  these 
insinuating  devils,  who  invisibly  approach  the 
man,  sleeping  or  waking,  and  whisper  all  manner 
of  lewd,  abominable  things  into  his  mind. 

^r  Milton,  whose  imaj^nation  was  carried  up 
to  a  greater  height  than  I  am  now,  went  farther 
into  the  abyss  of  Satan's  empire  a  great  way, 
especially  when  he  formed  Satan*s  palace  of 
pandemonium— I  say,  he  was  exactly  of  this 
opinion  when  he  represented  the  devil  temptfaig 
our  mother  Eve  in  the  shape  of  a  toad  lying  just 
at  her  ear,  when  she  lay  fast  asleep  in  her  bower,' 
where  he  whispered  to  her  ear  all  the  wicked 
things  which  she  entertained  notions  of  by  night, 
and  which  prompted  her  the  next  day  to  break 
the  great  command,  which  was  the  rule  of  her 
life ;  and,  accordmgly,  he  brings  in  Eve,  telling 
Adam  what  an  uneasy  night's  rest  she  had,  and 
relating  her  dream  to  Urn. 

This  thought,  however  hiid  down  In  a  kind  of 
jest,  is  very  seriously  intended,  and  would,  if  well 
digested,  direct  us  very  clearly  in  our  judgment 
of  dreams,  viz.,  not  to  suggest  them  to  be  alwavs 
things  of  mere  chance ;  but  that  sometimes  they 
are  to  be  heeded  as  useful  warnings  of  evil  or 
good  by  the  agency  of  good  spiriU,  as  at  other 
times  they  are  the  artful  insinuations  of  the  devil 
to  inject  wicked  thoughts  and  abhorred  abomi- 
nable ideas  into  the  mind;  which  we  ought  not 
only  as  much  as  possible  to  guard  against,  but 
even  to  repent  of  so  far  as  the  mind  may  have 
entertained  and  acted  upon  them. 

From  this  general  vision  of  the  devil's  manage' 
ment  of  his  aflbirs,  which  I  must  own  I  have  had 
with  my  eyes  wide  open,  I  find  a  great  many 
useful  observations  to  be  made ;  and  first,  it  can 
be  no  longer  strange,  that,  while  the  commerce 
of  evil  spirits  is  so  free  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween this  world  and  that  is  thus  open— I  say, 
it  can  be  no  longer  strange  that  there  are  so 
many  silent  ways  of  spirits  conversing,  I  mean 
spirits  of  all  kinds. 

For,  as  I  have  observed  already,  there  is  a 
residence  of  good  spirits,  but  they  are  placed  in- 
finitely higher,  out  of  the  reach  and  out  of  the 
sight  of  this  lower  orbit  of  Satan's  kingdom ;  os 
those  pass  and  repass  invisible,  I  confess  I  have 
yet  hod  no  ideas  of  them  but  those  which  I  have 
received  from  my  first  view  of  the  infernal  re- 
gion, if  I  should  have  any  superior  elevations, 
and  should  be  able  to  see  the  economy  of  heaven 
in  his  disposition  of  things  on  earth,  I  shall 
be  as  careful  to  convey  them  to  posterity  as  they 
come  in. 

However,  the  transactions  of  good  spirits  with 
man  are  certainly  the  same ;  for  as  God  has,  for 
a  protection  and  safeguard  to  mankind,  limited 
the  devil  from  afirighting  him  by  visible  appear- 
ances  in  his  native  and  hellish  deformity,  and  the 
horrid  shape  he  would  necessarily  bear ;  so,  for 
man's  felicity,  even  the  glorious  angels  of  heaven 
are  very  seldom  allowed,  at  least  not  lately,  to 
appear  in  the  glorious  forms  they  formeriy  took, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  form,  or  with  a  voice ;  the 
restraint  of  our  souls  in  the  case  of  flesh  and 
blood  we  now  wear  not  admitting  it,  and  not 
being  able  to  familiarize  those  things  to  us ;  man 
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being  by  no  neant,  in  hit  inoorporatod  «tate» 
qoaUiQed  for  an  open  and  easy  oonvenation  wkh 
onembodied  spirit. 

Moreover,  this  would  be  breaking  into  the 
limUs  whieb  the  wisdom  and  goedneiB  of  God 
has  put  to  our  present  states  I  mean  as  to  fntn- 
rity,  our  ignoranoe  in  which  tp  the  greatest 
felicity  of  human  life ;  and  without  which  neces- 
sary bUndness  man  conUl  not  support  life,  for 
nature  is  no  way  able  to  support  a  inew  into 
futurity ;  I  mean,  not  into  that  part  ef  ftiturity 
which  ooDoeras  us  in  ow  state  of  Ufe  in  this 
world. 

I  baye  <^n  been  myself  among  the  nwnberof 
those  fools  that  would  be  their  own  fortune- 
tellers; but  when  I  look  thus  beyond  the  atmo* 
sphere,  and  lee  a  little  •peculutively  into  in?isi- 
bles,  I  could  easily  peroeive  ttiat  it  is  our  happi- 
ness that  we  are  short-sighted  creatures,  and  can 
see  but  a  very  little  before  us ;  for  example,  were 
we  to  have  the  eyes  of  our  souls  opcsMd  through 
the  eyes  of  our  bodies,  we  should  see  this  very 
immediate  sogion  of  air  which  we  breathe  in 
thronged  with  spirits,  to  us.  Messed  be  God,  now 
invisible,  and  whieh  would  otherwise  be  most 
frightful ;  we  should  see  into  the  secret  transac- 
tions of  those  messengers  who  are  employed 
when  the  passing  soul  takes  its  leave  of  the  re- 
Ittotant  bodv>  and  perhaps  see  things  nature 
would  shrink  back  fiPCMU  with  the  utmost  terror 
and  amasement  In  a  word,  the  curtain  of  Pro- 
vidence for  the  disposition  of  things  here,  and 
the  curtain  of  judgment  for  the  determination  of 
the  state  of  souls  hereafter,  wouki  be  alike  drawn 
back;  and  what  heart  couM  support  here  its 
fiiture  state  in  life,  much  lew  that  of  its  fttture 
state  after  life,  even  good  or  bad? 

It  is,  then,  our  felicity  that  the  converse  of 
spirits  and  the  visions  of  futurity  are  sUent,  em- 
blematic, and  done  fay  bknts,  dreams,  and  im- 
iwlses.  and  not  by  dear  visiott  and  open  dis- 
covery ;  they  that  desire  a  fiilter  and  plainer  sight 
of  th^  thingi^  ask  they  know  not  what ;  and  it 
was  a  good  answer  of  a  gipsy,  when  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  asked  her  to  tell  her  fostuae,  **  Do 
not  ask  me,  lady,*'  said  the  gipsy,  *<to  tell  you 
what  you  date  not  hear.*'  The  woman  was  a 
little  honestsr  than  her  profeanon  intimated,  and 
freely  confessed  it  was  aU  a  cheat,  and  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  fortunes,  but  bad  a  oeurse  or 
sound  of  doubtful  espressiens,  to  amuse  ignorant 
people  and  get  a  little  money. 

Even  the  devtt*s  orades— for  such,  no  doubt, 
they  were  at  Delphos  and  at  other  places»  though 
the  devil  seemed  at  that  time  to  have  some  liber- 
ties granted  him  which  it  is  evident  have  since 
been  denied  him — were  allowed  to  be  given  only 
in  doubtful  expressions,  double  entendMe»  echoes 
of  words,  and  such  like.  For  example:  a  nsan 
going  to  sea»  and  inquiring  of  the  Oiaele  thus— 
**  Hasf9 1  }u0t  ea«M  ths  aea»  aad  stoma  to  Ibart 
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8ueh  dark  replies,  and  other  words  doubtfiil 
and  enigmatks,  were  frequently  given  and  taken 
for  answers,  by  which  t^  deluded  world  were 
kept  in  doubt  of  that  futurity  they  hunted  after, 
fiat  Satan,  oven  then^  was  not  permitted  to  speak 


nlaio,  or  mankkidtoSDOwlwtawsftedthsBbe. 
hind  the  dark  veil  of  futurity ;  nor  was  It  proper, 
on  any  account  whatsoover,  tlwt  it  shoaki  be 
otherwisa. 

But  before  I  oome  to  this  let  me  put  sgdk 
limits  to  the  devalions  and  visions  I  have  mm- 
tioned  before ;  for  as  I  am  far  fresa  enthasisitic  in 
my  notions  of  things,  so  I  would  not  lead  aoy  ooe 
to  fancy  themsdves  farther  enligiitened  than  is 
meet,  or  to  see  things  invisibin,  u  St  Pkd  heard , 
tilings  unutterable. 

And,  therefore,  let  me  add  here,  that  the  highest  ! 
raptures,  trances,  and  elevations  of  the  sod  ve 
bounded  by  the  etemd  decree  of  heaven,  and  let 
men  pretend  to  what  visions  they  please,  it  ii 
all  romance ;  all  beyond  what  I  have  talked  of 
above  is  fabulous  and  absurd,  and  it  wlH  for  ewr 
be  true,  as  the  Scripture  says,  not  edy  thote 
things  are  hid  from  the  eye,  but  even  Crom  (be 
conception. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  moat  own  thst  I  tUnk 
it  is  criminal  to  attempt  to  Ibrm  ideas  dther  of  || 
hdl  or  of  heaven  in  the  mind  other  than  ss  tbe  il 
Scripture  has  described  tliem,  by  the  state  rather  l{ 
than  the  place.     We  are  told,  in  pldn  wordi,  it '! 
hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  coaceive 
either  of  what  is  prepared  for  the  fbture  stale  of 
the  happy  or  miserable ;  it  is  enough  for  os  to 
entertdn  Uie  general  notion-.4he  fovouref  God  ; 
is  heaven,  and  the  lorn  of  it  the  most  dreadfil  | 
ofall,hdL  I 

"  A  heaven  of  Joy  most  la  bis  pnoeaee  diieD, 
And  ia  bk  abteaee  ovBiy  piaee  to  heU." 

My  meaning  is  this ;  dl  visions,  or  propounded 
visions,  either  of  heaven  or  hell,  are  mere  deia- 
sions  of  the  mind,  and  ffenerdly  are  fictions  of  a 
waking  bewildered  head ;  and  you  may  see^  the 
folly  of  them  in  the  meanest  of  the  descriptioos, 
which  generdly  end  in  showing  some  gtorioas 
place,  fine  walks,  noble  illustrious  pdaees,  gar-  , 
dens  of  gold,  and  people  of  shining  forms  and  tbe 
like.  Alas  I  these  are  all  so  short  that  they  are 
unworthy  the  thoughts  of  a  mind  devated  tvo 
degrees  above  darkness  and  dirt  All  these 
things  amount  to  no  more  than  Mahomet's  al- 
choran  and  the  glorious  state  of  things  repre-  ; 
sented  by  him  to  his  believers.  In  short,  all  this 
makes  only  a  heaven  of  sense^  but  comes  so  mfi-  i 
nitely  short  of  what  done  must  or  can  be  a  bear 
ven  to  an  exalted  glorified  spirit,  that  I  as  much 
want  words  to  express  how  contemptible  the  best  • 
of  these  descriptions  are  as  to  a  true  description 
of  heaven  as  I  do  to  express  a  true  idea  or  d^ 
scription  of  heaven  myselC 

And  how  should  this  be  dona?  We  csa  fom 
no  idea  of  anything  that  we  kaow  not  and  bare 
not  seen  but  ui  iheform  of  something  thai  we 
have  seen.  How,  then,  can  we  form  an  idea  or 
God  or  heaven  hi  any  fom  but  ef  soBsetbisg 
which  we  have  seen  or  known?  By  what  image  , 
in  the  mind  can  we  Judge  of  spirits?  By  what 
kteaoonodve  of  etemd  glory?  Letnsoeaseto 
imagine  coMemii«  a;  it  is  impossible  to  sttato 
it  is  crimind  to  attempt  it. 

Let  me,  therefore,  hint  here,  that  suppMog  < 
myseli;  as  before,  fai  the  otbit  of  the  snsi  tske  it 
in  ite  imnnense  distanoe  as  ew  astioaemsrt  eoo-  , 
odveofit,orontheedgeottlyoftheataiespi)0«  : 
with  a  dear  view  of  tlm  whole  sdsr  systsQ,  tbe 
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regkm  of  Satan'to  enpire  all  ia  view,  and  the 
worid  of  spirits  laid  ofwn  to  ne. 

Yet  let  me  give  you  this  for  a  check  to  yonr 
imagination,  that  even  here  the  space  between 
finite  and  infinite  is  as  impenetrable  as  on  earth, 
and  will  for  ever  be  so  till  our  spirits,  being  un- 
cased, shall  take  their  flight  to  the  centre  of 
l^lory,  where  everything  shall  be  seen  as  it  is ; 
and  therefore  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  am 
eorae  down  again  from  the  veige  of  the  world  of 
spirits  the  same  short-sighted  wretch  as  to  fii- 
turity  and  things  belonging  to  heaven  and  hell 
as  I  went  up;  for  elevations  of  this  kind  are 
meant  only  to  give  us  a  clearer  view  of  what  we 
are,  not  of  what  we  shall  be,  and  it  is  an  advan- 
tage worth  travelling  for  too.  All  this  I  thought 
necessary  to  prevent  the  whimsical  building  of 
erroneous  structures  on  my  foundation,  and 
fancying  themselves  carried  farther  than  they 
are  able  to  go. 

I  come,  therefore,  back  to  talk  of  things  fami- 
liar, and  particularly  to  mention  in  the  next 
place  some  of  those  other  ways  by  which  we  have 
notice  given  of  this  converse  of  spirits  which  I 
have  been  speaking  of;  for  the  whispers  and  in- 
sinuators  I  have  mentioned  go  sometimes  farther 
than  ordinary. 

One  of  thiMe  other  methods  is,  when,  by  strong 
impulses  of  the  mind,  as  we  call  them,  we  are 
I  directed  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  or  that  particular 
thing  that  we  have  before  us  to  do,  or  are  under 
a  consultation  about.  I  am  a  witness  to  many 
of  these  things,  as  well  in  my  own  life  as  in  my 
observation  of  others. 

I  know  a  man,  who  being  at  some  distance 
from  London,  not  above  six  or  seven  miles,  a 
friend  that  came  to  visit  and  dine  with  htan 
urged  him  to  go  to  London.  <*  What  for?'*  says 
his  friend ;  **  is  there  any  business  wants  me  ?*' 
**  Nay,  nothing,"  says  the  other,  '*  but  for  your 
company;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  wants 
you ;  **  and  so  gave  over  importuning  him.  But 
as  his  friend  bad  given  it  over  a  strong  impulse 
of  mind  seized  him  and  followed  him,  like  a  voice, 
with  Uhs— -Go  to  London,  go  to  London.  He  put 
it  by  several  times,  but  it  went  on  still— Go  to 
London,  go  to  London,  and  nothing  else  could 
come  upon  his  thoughts  but  Go  to  London.  He 
came  back  to  his  friend,  **  Hark  ye,*'  says  he, 
"tdl  me  sincerely,  is  all  well  at  London?  Am 
I  wanted  there  ?  Did  you  ask  me  to  go  to  Lon. 
don  with  you  on  any  particular  account?'**-**  Not 
1,"  says  his  friend,  **  In  the  least ;  I  saw  all  your 
foraily,  and  all  is  very  well  there ;  nor  did  they 
say  they  had  any  particular  occasion  for  you  to 
return ;  I  only  ask  it,  as  I  told  you,  for  the  sake 
of  your  company."  So  he  put  off  going  again, 
but  could  have  no  quiet,  for  it  still  followed  him, 
and  no  doubt  a  good  spirit  communicated  it—  Go 
to  London ;  and  at  length  he  resolved  he  would 
go,  and  did  so;  and  when  he  came  there  he 
found  a  letter,  and  messengers  had  been  at  his 
house  to  seek  him  and  to  tell  him  of  a  particular 
boahiess,  which  was,  first  and  last,  worCh  above  a 
thousand  pounds  to  him,  and  which,  if  he  had  not 
been  found  that  very  night,  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  lost. 

I  Mrioosly  advise  all  sober-thinking  persons 
not  to  disregard  those  powerful  impulses  of  the 
mind  in  things  othenrlie  indiflhrent  or  doubtfhl. 


but  believe  them  to  be  whispers  from  seme  kind 
spirit,  which  sees  something  that  we  cannot  see, 
and  knows  something  that  we  cannot  know. 

Besides,  unless  Infinite  Power  should  take  off 
the  silenoe  that  is  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  invisible  world,  and  allow  them  to  speak 
audibly,  nothing  can  be  a  plainer  voice;  they 
are  words  spoken  to  the  mind,  though  not  to 
the  ear,  and  they  are  a  certain  intelligence  of 
things  unseen,  because  they  are  given  by  persons 
unseen,  and  the  event  confirms  it  beyond  all 
dispute. 

I  know  a  man  who  made  it  his  rule  alwavs  to 
obey  these  silent  hints,  and  he  has  often  declared 
to  me  that  when  he  obeyed  tbem  he  never  mis- 
carried ;  and  if  he  neglected  them,  or  went  on 
contrary  to  them,  he  never  succeeded ;  and  gave 
me  a  particular  case  of  his  own,  among  a  great 
many  others,  wherein  he  was  thus  directed*  He 
had  a  particular  case  befallen  him,  wherein  he  was 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  government,  and 
was  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeaaour,  and  brought 
to  a  trial  in  the  King's*Bench  Court,  where  a 
verdict  was  brought  against  him,  and  he  was 
cast;  and  times  running  very  hard  at  that  time 
against  the  party  he  was  of,  he  was  afraid  to 
stand  the  hazard  of  a  sentence,  and  absconded, 
taking  care  to  make  due  provision  for  his  bail, 
and  to  pay  them  whatever  they  might  suffer. 
In  this  circumstance  he  was  in  very  great  dis- 
tress, and  no  way  presented  unto  him  but  to  fiy 
out  of  the  kingaom,  which  being  to  leave  his 
family,  children,  and  employment,  was  very  bitter 
to  him,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  All  his 
friends  advising  him  not  to  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  law,  which,  though  the  offence  was 
not  capital,  yet,  m  his  cireumstaoues,  seemed  to 
threaten  his  utter  ruin.  In  this  extremity  be 
felt  one  morning  Qugi  as  he  awaked,  and  the 
thoughts  of  his  misfortune  b^gan  to  return  upon 
him,) — I  say,  he  felt  a  strong  impulse  darting  uto 
his  mind  thus.  Write  a  letter  to  them.  It  spoke 
so  distinotiy  to  him,  and  as  it  were  forcibly,  that, 
as  he  has  often  said  since,  he  can  scarce  persuade 
himself  not  to  believe  but  that  he  heard  it  i  tut 
he  grants  that  he  really  did  not  hear  it  too. 

However,  it  repeated  the  words  daily  and 
hourly  to  him,  till  at  length,  walkug  about  in 
his  chamber,  where  he  was  hidden,  very  pensive 
and  sad,  it  jogged  him  again,  and  he  answered 
aloud  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  voice.  Who  shall 
I  write  to?  It  returned  immediately.  Write  to 
the  judge.  This  pursued  him  again  for  several 
days,  till  at  length  he  took  bis  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  sat  down  to  write,  but  knew  not 
one  word  of  what  he  should  say ;  but,  dabiiwr  m 
hae  kora,  he  wanted  not  worda  It  was  imme- 
diately impressed  on  his  mind,  and  the  words 
flowed  upon  his  pen  in  a  manner  that  even 
charmed  himself,  and  filled  him  with  expectations 
of  success. 

The  letter  was  so  strenuous  in  aigument,  so 
pathetic  in  its  eloquence,  and  so  movug  and 
persuasive,  that  as  soon  as  the  judge  read  it  he 
sent  him  word  he  should  be  easy,  for  he  would 
endeavour  to  make  that  matter  light  to  him; 
and,  in  a  word,  never  left  till  lie  obtained  to  stop 
prosecution,  and  restore  him  to  his  liberty  and 
to  his  family. 

These  hmts,  I  say,  are  of  a  latare  toa 
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eant  to  be  neglected ;  wbenea  they  come  is  the 
next  inquhry.  I  answer,  they  are  the  whispers 
of  some  subsisting  spirit  commanicated  to  the 
soni  without  the  help  of  the  organ,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  particular  sound,  and  without  any 
other  communication;  but,  take  it  as  you  go, 
not  without  the  merciful  disposition  of  that 
Power  that  goyeras  that  world,  as  well  as  this  that 
we  are  sensible  of.  How  near  those  spirits  are  to 
us,  who  thus  foresee  what  concerns  us,  and  how 
they  convey  these  hints  Into  our  minds  as  well 
walling  as  sleeping,  or  how  they  are  directed, 
that  I  could  not  discover,  nor  can  yet  resolve,  no, 
not  in  the  highest  of  my  imaginary  elevation, 
any  more  than  in  what  manner  they  are  limited 
and  restrained. 

I  have  been  asked  by  some,  to  whom  I  have 
talked  freely  of  my  frequent  applications  to  these 
things,  if  I  knew  anything  by  those  observations 
of  the  manner  of  the  disposition  of  the  human 
soul  after  its  departure  out  of  the  body?  I 
mean  as  to  its  middle  state,  and  whether,  as  some, 
it  has  a  wandering  existence  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  waste  or  abvss  near  to,  but  not  in  a  present 
state  of  felicity?  Whether  it  is  still  confined 
within  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  according  to 
others,  as  in  a  Hndnu,  or  purgatory ;  or  in  the 
circle  of  the  sun,  as  others  say  ?  Whether  I 
knew  or  perceived  anything  of  our  Saviour's 
being  ascended  into  the  body  of  the  sun  only, 
and  not  into  the  highest  heaven,  receiving  his 
redeemed  souls  to  himself,  and  into  an  incorpo- 
ration with  his  fflorv  there,  till  the  restitution  of 
all  things?  Whether  I  perceived  anything  of 
Satan  being  possessed  of  the  reprobate  souls  as 
they  departed ;  and  of  his  substitutes,  as  execu- 
tioners, being  empowered  and  employed  to  tor- 
ment them  according  to  the  received  notions  of 
the  wise  contemplators  of  such  things. 

I  answered,  as  I  do  now,  that  not  only  nothing 
of  all  this  appears,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
serious  contemplations  as  mine  give  a  great  and 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  all  but  mere  dream  and  enthusi- 
astic  conjecture.  I  own  that  the  agents  I  men- 
tioned make  use  of  all  those  things  to  terrify 
and  affright  poor  ignorant  people  out  of  their 
senses,  and  to  drive  them  often  into  desperation, 
and  after  to  restore  them  by  a  cure  that  is  worse 
than  the  distemper,  namely,  by  a  hardness  and 
coldness  of  temper,  rejecting  entirely  all  the 
notions  of  eternity  and  futurity,  and  so  fitting 
them  to  go  out  of  the  world  as  they  lived  in  it, 
viz.,  without  troubling  themselves  with  what  is 
to  come  after  it. 

But  i  return  to  the  article  of  impulses  of  the 
mind,  for  I  lay  a  greater  weight  upon  these  than 
upon  any  of  the  other  discoveries  of  the  invi- 
sible world,  because  they  have  something  fai  them 
relating  to  what  we  are  about,  something  di- 
recting, something  to  guide  us  in  avoiding  the 
evils  that  attend  us,  and  to  accepting,  or  rather 
embracing,  opportunities  of  doing  ourselves  good 
when  they  present,  which  many  times,  for  want 
of  the  knowledge  of  our  way,  we  irrecoverably 
let  slip. 

Voices,  apparitions,  noises,  and  all  the  other 
affrighting  things  which  unavoidably  follow  the 
neighbourhood  of  spirite  in  the  air  we  breathe  in, 
seen  to  have  much  less  signification,  as  to  us, 


than  these  seasonable  kind  whispers  to  onr  srali, 
which,  it  is  plain,  are  diiectea  ibr  the  adns- 
tage  of  life. 

it  seems  bard  that  mankind  should  be  so  spss 
to  the  secret  iosinuators,  the  whispering  derib  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  who  are  night  and  dsj, 
sleeping  and  waking,  woriLing  upon  his  senses  by 
the  arts  and  subtieties  of  hell,  to  fill  his  imigi. 
nation  with  a  thousand  devilish  coDtrivaocei  to  ; 
gratify  his  vanity  and  lust;  and  that  oor  tboagbu 
^ould  be  always  ready  to  receive  the  imprcttioBi  | 
they  make,  prosed  to  follow  the  infernal  cooomI.  , 
be  awake  to  listen  to  all  his  directions,  but  sboold  ; 
be  deaf  to  the  instructions  of  any  kind  ipiriu  | 
that  would  influence  us  for  our  advantage,  ud 
insensible  to  those  impressions  which  are  nade  • 
upon  us  for  our  Immediate  good  by  sn  igest  , 
good  in  itself,  and  acthig  from  a  principle,  what*  ,| 
ever  it  be,  of  good  to  ua. 

We  have  a  foolish  saying,  though  taken  fron 
something  that  is  more  s^ntfieant  thao  we  inu- 
gine,  when  any  danger  has  surprised  ns.    Well, . 
my  mind  misgave  me  when  I  was  going  sboot  H. ' 
Well,  1  knew  some  mischief  would  oonw  of  it 
Did  you  so?    And  why  then  did  you  do  it? 
Why  did  you  go  on?     Why,  when  year  miod 
misgave  you,  did  you  not  obey  the  friendly  cto- 
tton  ?    Whence  do  you  think  your  ndnd  recdwd 
the  speakine,  though  silent  impression?   Wh^ 
did  you  not  listen  to  it,  as  to  a  voice  ?    For  locb 
a  one  it  was,  no  doubt ;  and  let  all  those  imthink-  i 
ing  people  who  go  on  in  anything  tbey  are  spoo.  i 
contrarv  to  those  secret,  silent  impresBoni  upon 
their  minds,—!  say,  let  them  know  and  observe  it, 
tbey  will  very  seldom  fail  of  meeting  some  mischief 
in  the  way.     They  will  very  seldom  fsii  of  miiear. 
rying  in  tiie  way.     I  say  very  seldom,  becsose  I . 
would  not  take  upon  me  to  prescribe  thiogi  poa-  • 
tively,  which  the  reader  will  take  me  op  sbort  is,  I 
andsay,  howdo  Iknowit?    But  i  will  take  the 
liberty  to  say,  I  durst  be  positive  m  it,  relsUog  to 
myself,  and  i  durst  be  positive  from  the  utarc 
and  reason  of  the  thing. 

As  to  my  own  experience,  I  waive  saviag  mucb 
of  it,  but  that  in  general  I  never  sUgbted  these 
impulses,  but  to  my  great  misfortune;  1  wim 
listened  to  and  obeyed  them,  but  to  my  grest  ad- 
vantage ;  but  I  choose  to  aigue  from  the  reaioo 
of  them,  rather  than  from  my  own  experience. 

As  they  are  evident  wamhigs  of  what  is  to  come, 
and  are  testified  daily  and  houriy  by  the  thiogt 
comhig  to  pass  afterwards,  so  they  are  QodeDiaUe 
testimonies  that  they  proceed  from  some  beisg. 
intelligent  of  those  things  that  are  at  band,  white 
they  are  yet  to  come.  If,  then,  I  am  atisfied 
that  it  is  a  notice  given  from  a  sometiiisg,  be  it 
what  it  wfil,  which  is  fuUy  hiformed  of  wbst  u 
attending  me,  though  ««cealed  flrom  ne,  why 
should  I  sUght  Uie  hint  fiven  me  frm  anythn; 
that  knows  what  I  know  not,  and  especisllyt  w 
example,  for  avoiding  evils  to  come  ? 

I  know  a  person,  who  had  so  strong  sn  m- 
pression  upon  her  mind  that  tiie  house  she  iw 
in  would  be  burnt  that  very  night,  that  she  cosw 
not  go  to  sleep,  the  impulse  she  hsd  "PJ^JIf 
mind  pressed  her  not  togo  to  bed,  wbieb,oov- 
ever,  she  resisted  aod  went  to  bed,  but  was  » 
terrified  with  Uie  thought,  whkb,  as  ■»»  «?i7 
run  in  her  mind,  that  the  house  wooW  bo  WVh 
that  she  could  not  go  to  sleep. 
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She  had  made  so  much  discovery  of  her  ap- 
prehenskms  in  the  family,  that  they  were  all  in 
a  fright,  and  applied  themselves  to  search  from 
the  top  of  the  honse  to  the  bottom,  and  to  see 
erery  fire  and  every  candle  safe  out,  so  that,  as 
they  all  said,  it  was  impossible  anything  could 
happen  in  the  house,  and  they  sent  to  the  neigh- 
bours on  both  sides  to  do  the  like.  Thus  far 
tfaey  did  well,  but  had  she  obeyed  the  hint,  which 
presMd  npon  her  strangely  not  to  go  to  bed,  she 
had  done  much  better,  for  the  fire  was  actually 
kindled  at  that -very  ttme»  though  not  broken 
out. 

In  about  an  hour  after  the  whole  family  was  in 
bed,  the  house  just  over  the  way,  directly  op- 
posite, was  all  in  a  flame,  and  the  wind,  which 
vras  very  high,  blowinr  the  flame  upon  the  house 
this  gentlewoman  lived  in,  so  iiUed  it  with  smoke 
and  Ihre  in  a  few  moments,  the  street  being  nar- 
row, that  they  had  not  air  to  breathe,  or  time  to 
do  anythinff  but  jump  out  of  their  beds  and 
save  their  fives ;  had  she  obeyed  the  hint  given, 
and  not  gone  to  bed,  i^e  might  have  saved  seve- 
ral things  of  value  which  she  lost ;  but  as  she 
jiegiected  that,  and  would  go  to  bed,  the  mo- 
ments she  had  spared  to  her  were  but  just  suffi- 
cient to  get  out  of  bed,  get  some  dotbes  on,  and 
get  down  stairs,  for  the  house  was  on  fire  in 
half  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  mi^ht  be  asked  here,  why  could  not  the  same 
kind  spirit  have  intimated  by  the  same  whispers 
where  the  danger  lay,  and  from  what  quarter  it 
was  to  be  expected;  in  what  manner  the  fire 
would  attack  them,  and  that  it  would  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  wind  blowing  it 
directly  upon  them  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  our  business  the 
more  vigilantly  to  observe  and  listen  to  the  hints 
which  are  given,  seeing  the  intimations  are  not 
so  particular  as  we  might  wish,  without  ioauiring 
into  the  reasons  why  they  are  given  no  plainer. 
We  have  a  gp'eat  deal  of  reason  to  believe  the 
kind  spirit  that  gives  these  intimations  and 
whispers  thus  to  us  gives  us  all  the  light  It  is 
permitted  to  give,  and  whispers  as  much,  either 
as  it  knows,  or  as  it  is  allowed  to  communicate ; 
otherwise,  why  does  it  give  any  intimations  at 
all  ?  But,  on  the  other  band,  it  may  be  alleged 
that  enough  is  intimated  to  suffice  for  our  safety, 
if  we  will  obey  the  intimation  ;  and  it  would  be 
a  much  more  reasonable  question  to  ask  why  we 
slight  and  disobey  the  impressfon  that  we  acknow- 
ledge to  have  received,  rather  than  why  the  in- 
timation was  no  plainer. 

A  person  of  my  acquaintance  being  to  go  to 
New  England  by  sea,  two  ships  presented,  and 
the  masters  earnestly  solicited  to  take  him  as  a 
passenger ;  he  asked  my  advice,  professing  that  as 
well  the  ships  as  the  captains  were  perfectly  indif* 
ISerenI  to  him,  both  the  men  being  equally  agree- 
able to  him,  and  the  vessels  equally  good.  I  had 
my  eye  upon  thb  notion  of  impulses,  and  pressed 
npon  him  to  observe  strictly  if  he  had  not  some 
secret  motion  of  his  mind  to  one  ship  rather  thau 
another,  and  he  said  he  bad  not. 

Alter  some  time  he  accidentally  met  one  of 
the  captains,  and  falling  into  terms  with  him, 
agreed  for  bis  passage,  and  accordingly  prepared 
to  go  on  board ;  but  from  the  very  time  that  he 
msioe  the  agreement,  nay,  even  while  be  was 


making  the  bargain,  he  had  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind,  that  he  should  not  go  in  that  ship. 

It  was  some  days  after  this  that  he  told  me  of 
these  impressions,  which  increased  on  him  every 
day;  upon  which  I  pressed  him  earnestly  not 
to  go,  but  to  take  passage  with  the  other.  After 
he  had  resolved  upon  tiUs,  he  came  to  me,  and 
told  me,  that  he  had  with  some  difficulty  and 
some  loss,  put  off  the  first  ship,  but  now  he  had 
the  same,  or  rather  stronger  aversion  to  going  in 
the  second  ship,  and  had  a  strong  impression  on 
his  mind  that  if  he  went  in  the  second  ship  he 
should  be  drowned ;  I  bid  him  consider  it  a  little, 
and  tell  me  if  he  had  any  fUrtber  intimations  of 
it ;  and  he  continued  to  teU  me  that  he  had  no 
rest  about  his  going  in  either  of  those  ships,  and 
yet  Us  affairs  lay  so  that  be  was  under  a  necessity 
of  going,  and  there  was  no  other  ship  put  up 
upon  the  Exchange  for  going. 

I  pressed  him,  however,  not  to  venture  by  any 
means ;  I  convinced  htm  that  those  impulses  of 
his  mind  were  the  whispers  of  some  kind  spirit, 
that  saw  things  farther  than  he  could,  and  were 
certainly  given  him  as  cautions  to  save  him  from 
some  mischief  which  he  might  not  foresee;  that 
it  could  be  no  evil  spirit,  because  the  keeping 
him  back  could  be  no  injury  to  him  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  gratify  the  devil  in  any  part  of 
his  usual  desires ;  it  must  therefore  be  something 
for  his  good,  and  he  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
how  he  slighted  the  silent  admonition.  In  a 
word,  I  prepossessed  him  so  much  in  aid  of  the 
secret  impulses  of  his  own  mind,  that  he  re- 
solved not  to  go  that  year,  and  he  saw  clearly 
afterwards  that  the  secret  intimation  was  from  a 
good  hand,  for  both  the  ships  miscarried ;  the 
first  being  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  latter 
cast  away  and  all  the  men  lost,  the  ship 
foundering  at  sea,  as  was  supposed,  for  she  was 
never  heard  of. 

I  could  fill  this  tract  with  accounts  of  this  na- 
ture, but  the  reason  of  the  case  is  stronger  than 
the  example ;  for  as  it  is  an  intimation  of  some- 
thing future,  and  that  is  to  come  to  pass,  it  is 
certain  there  is  a  state  In  which  what  Is  fiiture 
and  must  come  to  pass  is  known,  and  why  should 
we  not  believe  the  news,  if  it  comes  from  the 
place  where  the  certainty  of  it  is  known? 

Some  give  all  this  to  a  prescience  peculiar  to 
the  soul  itself,  and  of  kin  to  that  we  call  the 
second  sight ;  but  I  see  no  ground  for  this  but 
mere  presumption.  Others  call  it  an  afflatus, 
which  thev  think  is  a  distemper  of  the  brjin. 
Others  call  it  a  sympathetic  power  in  the  seal, 
foreboding  its  own  disasters.  But  all  this  is 
short  of  the  tlUng,  for  here  is  not  a  foreboding 
only,  which  indeeid  is  often  felt,  but  is  expressed 
another  way ;  but  here  is  a  direct  intelligence,  a 
plain  intimation  of  the  evil,  and  warning  to  avoid 
it :  this  must  be  more  than  an  aflSatus,  more  than 
a  sympathy ;  this  must  be  from  a  certain  know- 
ledge  of  a  thing  that  exists  not,  by  a  something 
that  does  exist ;  and  must  be  communicated  by  a 
converse  of  spirits  unembodied,  with  the  spirit 
embodied,  for  its  good ;  unless  you  will  call  it 
divine  revelation,  which  I  see  no  ground  for. 

AU  these  reasonings  make  it  abundantly  our 
concern  to  regard  these  things,  as  what  we  are 
greatly  concerned  in ;  howtjver,  that  is  not  the 
chief  use  I  make  of  them  here,  but  (1«)  they 
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abimdaiitly  eipiaiii  the  natiure  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  the  certainty  of  an  eiistence  after 
death ;  (2.)  they  confirm  that  the  disposition  of 
Proviitence  concerning  man,  and  the  event  of 
tlungf,  are  not  so  much  hidden  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  world  as  they  are  from  us ;  as 
also  (8.)  that  spirits  unembodied  see  with  a  sight 
differing  from  us,  and  are  capable  of  knowing 
what  attends  us»  when  we  know  nothing  of  it 
oursdves. 

This  offsred  many  useftil  reflections  to  my 
mind,  which,  hfwever,  'tis  impossible  for  me  to 
oommnnicate  with  the  same  vivacity,  or  to  ex- 
press  with  the  same  life,  that  the  impression  they 
make  on  my  own  thovghts  came  with. 

I.  The  knowledge  of  there  being  a  world  of 
spirits,  may  be  many  ways  useful  to  us,  and  es* 
pedally  that  of  their  seeing  into  futurity,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  communicate  to  us,  by  what  means 
soever  they  do  it,  what  we  shall  or  shall  not  do, 
or  what  shall  or  shall  not  befell  us ;  to  eommunl- 
eate  dangers  before  us  so  as  they  may  be  avoided, 
and  mischiefs  awaiting  us,  so  as  they  may  be 
prevented,  and  even  death  itself,  so  as  we  may 
prepare  for  it ;  for  we  may  certainly,  if  we  would 
attend  to  these  things,  increase  our  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  that  very  much  to  our  advantage. 

I  would  be  for  from  prompting  the  crazy  ima< 
ginations  of  hypochondriac  distempered  heads, 
which  run  men  out  to  so  many  extravagancies, 
and  which,  in  fixing  their  thoughts  upon  the  real 
world  of  spirits,  make  this  an  imaginary  world  of 
spirits  to  them ;  who  think  they  are  talked  to  from 
the  invisible  world  by  the  howling  of  every  dog, 
or  the  screeching  of  every  owl.  I  believe  it  was 
much  of  this  vapourish  dreaming  fancy  by  which 
the  augurs  of  the  Romans  determined  events 
from  the  flying  of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  beasts. 

It  will  be  hard  for  me  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
suppose  that  even  those  intelligent  spirits  which 
I  speak  oU  who  are  oble  by  such  easy  ways,  as 
the  impulses  of  our  minds,  dreams,  and  the  like, 
to  eonvev  the  knowledge  of  things  to  us,  can  be 
put  to  toe  necessity,  or  find  reason  to  make  use 
I  of  the  agency  of  dogs  and  birds,  to  convey  their 
notices  by ;  this  would  be  to  suppose  them  to  be 
much  more  confined  in  their  converse  with  us 
than  we  evidently  find  they  are;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  suppose  the  inanimate  world 
to  have  more  knowledge  of  the  invisible  than  we 
have,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  they 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it 

There  is  only  this  to  be  said  for  it,  namely, 
that  thoee  inanimate  creatures  do  it  involun« 
tarily,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  power  of  a  pos. 


I  will  not  affirm  but  that  the  invisible  inhabi- 
tants 1  have  been  speaking  of  may  have  power  to 
act  upon  the  brute  creatures,  so  as  to  employ 
them,  or  make  use  of  their  agency,  in  the  warn- 
ings  and  notices  which  they  give  to  us  of  things 
to  come ;  but  that  the  brutes  have  otherwise  any 
farther  sight  of  things  than  we  have,  I  can  see 
nothing  at  dl  of  that.  It  is  true  Balaam^  ass 
saw  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword  standing 
fn  the  road  when  the  prophet  did  not,  but  the 
reason  is  plainly  expressed ;  the  angei  was  reallv 
there,  and  actually  presenting  terror  to  them  with 
a  flaming  sword  in  his  hand,  only  tlie  prophet's 
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eyes  were  miraculously  withheld  that  he  ooald 
not  sec  him. 

I  shall  unriddle  this  mystery  of  the  agency  of 
beasts  and  birds  as  far  as  reason  dictates ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  easy  upon  the  scheme  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  spirits  I  am  speaking  of  to  us,  and . 
their  concern  to  convey  intelligence  to  us.  They ; 
may,  I  say,  have  power  to  terrify  the  brutes  by 
horrible  apparitions  to  them,  so  as  to  force  those 
bowlings  and  screechings  we  have  been  told  of, 
and  to  do  this  in  such  places,  and  at  such  times, 
as  shall  suit  with  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
or  person  concerned,  and  so  far  their  said  extra- 
ordinary bowlings  and  screechings  may  be  si^ni. 
ficant ;  but  that  the  brutes  can  either,  by  sense 
or  by  extraordinary  sight,  have  any  foreknow- 
ledge of  things  in  futurity  relating  to  us,  or  to 
themselves,  this  has  no  foundation  in  reason  or 
philosophy,  any  more  than  it  has  in  religion. 
Matter  may  act  upon  material  objects,  and  so  the 
understanding  or  sense  of  a  brute  may  act  upon 
visible  objects,  but  matter  cannot  act  upon  im- 
material things,  and  so  the  eye  of  a  beast  cto- 
not  see  a  spirit,  or  the  mind  of  a  brute  act  upon 
futurity,  eternity,  and  the  sublime  things  of  a 
state  to  oome. 

What  use,  then,  the  spirits  we  spesk  oi;  inha- 
biting the  invisible  world,  can  make  of  the  inani- 
mate world  to  direct  them,  as  missionaries  to  us, 
I  do  not  see,  neither  did  I  in  all  my  allitades  per- 
ceive they  employed  any  such  agents. 

It  is  from  the  misunderstanding  of  these  things 
that  we  pUce  abundance  of  incidents,  merely  for- 
tuitous, to  the  devil's  account,  which  he  knows 
nothing  of.  Many  a  storm  blows  that  'a  ooae  of 
his  raisioff ;  many  a  midnight  noise  happens  that 
is  none  of  his  making.  If  Satan  or  his  instru- 
ments had  one  tenth  part  of  the  power,  either  of  | 
the  air,  or  in  the  air,  or  over  the  elements,  that 
we  give  them  in  our  imaginations,  we  should 
have  our  houses  burnt  every  night,  burricsnes 
raised  in  the  air,  floods  made  in  the  oouatry,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  world  would  not  be  habitahle; 
but  you  remember  I  toM  you,  as  powerfol  ss  be 
is,  he  is  chained,  he  has  a  great  dog  at  his  foot, 
and  be  can  do  nothing  by  violence,  or  without 
permission. 

I  might  hhit  here  at  abundance  of  idle,  ridics- 
lous  devils,  that  we  are  daily  toid  of,  that  oome 
and  only  make  game  amoQg  us,  put  out  our  can- 
dies,  throw  chairs  and  stools  about  the  bouse, 
break  glasses,  make  a  smoke,  a  stink  of  brim- 
stone, &e.,  whereas,  after  all,  the  deril  has  ds 
more  sulphur  about  him  than  other  folki^  and  1 
can  answer  for  it  that  Saian  is  not  disposed  for 
mirth  i  all  the  frolics  and  gambols  we  aseribe  to 
him,  I  dare  say,  are  antics  of  our  own  brain.  I 
beard  of  a  house  in  Essex  which  they  toM  sse 
was  haunted,  and  that  every  night  the  devil  or  a  | 
spirit,  call  it  which  you  will,  came  hito  such  a 
room,  and  made  a  most  terrible  knocking,  as  If  H 
had  a  hammer  or  a  mallet,  and  this  l»r  two  or  i 
three  hours  together.  At  length*  upon  k)dusf ' 
about  hi  an  emptv  closet  in  that  room,  there  was 
found  an  old  mallet,  and  this  was  presently  cos- 
eluded  to  be  the  mallet  which  tlw  devil  made 
such  a  noise  with,  so  it  was  taken  awqr;  ^ 
the  next  night  they  saki  the  devil  ssade  sacks 
racket  for  want  of  the  mallet,  that  they  weit 
much  more  disturbed  than  Man,  m  tbey  mi* 
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oUi^  to  leave  the  mellet  there  again,  and  every 
ni^ht  the  devfl  would  eome  and  inoek  in  the 
window,  for  two  or  three  hoars  together,  with 
that  maJlet.  I  have  Men  the  room  Had  the  mal- 
let, in  neither  of  which  was  anything  extraoi^ 
dinary,  hut  never  heard  the  noise,  though  I  sat 
np  to  wait  for  It,  nor  after  canslng  the  mallet 
to  he  taken  away  was  there  any  noise ;  belike 
the  mannerly  spirit  would  not  distnrb  us  who 
were  strangers. 

This  passed  ihr  a  most  eminent  meoe  of  walk- 
inip  or  haunting,  and  all  the  difficulty  was  to  in« 
quire  to  what  purpose  aB  this  disturbance  was 
made,  seeing  there  was  no  end  answered  in  it, 
and  I  always  thousht  the  devil  was  too  foil  of 
business  to  spend  hu  time  to  no  manner  of  pnr- 
poie. 

At  last  all  the  cheat  was  discovered,  vis.,  that 
a  moid^ey,  kept  in  a  house  three  or  four  houses 
from  it,  had  found  the  way  hito  that  room,  and 
came  everr  night  almost  about  midnight,  and 
diverted  hunsen  with  the  frolic,  and  then  went 
homo  agabi. 

If  these  tidttgs  were  not  frequently  detected, 
it  would  be  a  great  scandal  upon  the  devil  that 
he  had  nothing  to  employ  himself  in  more  signi- 
ficant than  rapping  all  night  with  a  hammer  to 
frighten  and  distuib  the  neighbours,  making^noises, 
putting  out  candles,  and  the  Uke.  When  we 
come  into  the  invisible  state,  of  which  we  ndw 
know  so  littiob  we  shall  be  easily  convfnced  that 
the  devH  is  otherwise  employed,  and  has  bushiess 
of  much  more  importance  upon  his  hands. 

It  wouki  be  very  insignificant  to  have  us  so  fre- 
quently warned  against  Satan's  devices,  to  have 
us  he  cautioned  to  be  sober  and  vigilant,  know- 
ing that  our  adversary,  the  devil,  goes  about  like 
a  roaring  lion,  seeking,  &c  All  these  things  im- 
port that  he  is  di%ent  in  attacking  us,  watching 
all  advantages,  hunting  us  down,  circumventing, 
waiting,  and  constantly  plying  us  with  snares  that 
he  may  trepan  and  devour  us.  This  admits  not 
any  of  those  sunplo,  ludicrous,  and  senseless  di- 
gressions which  we  set  him  to  work  upon  in  our 
imaginations. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expected  I  should  enter 
here  upon  the  subject  of  apparitions,  and  dis- 
course with  equal  certainty  of  that  undecided 
question  concerning  the  reality  of  apparitions,- 
and  whether  departed  souls  can  revisit  the  place 
of  their  former  existence,  take  up  shapes,  bodies, 
and  visible  and  apparent  beings,  assume  voices, 
and  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  life, 
of  ftmflies,  persons,  and  even  of  estates,  and  the 
Hke,  as  many  have  affirmed  they  have  been  wit- 

I  most  be  allowed  to  leave  this  where  I  find  it 
There  are  some  difficulties  which  I  am  not  jret 
got  over  in  it,  nor  have  I  been  elevated  high 
enough  to  detemune  that  point,  and  shall  not 
venture  to  decide  it  without  more  certainty  than 
iamyetarriredte. 

I  would  warn  aH  people  not  to  snflbr  their  ima- 
gination to  form  shapes  and  appearances  where 
there  are  none ;  and  I  may  take  upon  me  to  say 
that  the  devU  himself  does  not  appear  half  so 
often  as  some  people  tUnk  they  see  him :  foncy 
governs  many  people,  and  a  sidL  brain  ^ 
strange  things  to  itself;  bnt  H  does  not 


from  thence  that  nothing  can  appear  becaase  ao« 
thing  does  at  that  time. 

However,  as  my  design  is  to  instruct,  not 
amuse,  so  I  sav  1  forbear  to  enter  upon  a  subject 
which  I  must  leave  as  doubtAil  as  I  find  it,  and 
consequently  talk  of  to  no  purpose. 

I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  would  aUow  the 
reality  of  apparitions,  but  would  have  it  he 
nothing  but  the  devil ;  that  the  souls  of  men  de- 
parted or  good  spirits  never  appeared ;  it  hap- 
pened that  to  this  very  man  something  appeared* 
as  he  said,  and  Insisted  upon  it  to  the  last.  He 
said  he  saw  the  shape  of  an  ancient  man  pass  by 
him  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  wbo^  holding  np 
his  hand  as  it  were  in  a  threatenmg  posture,  said 
aloud,  «  O  wicked  creature  I  repent,  repent" 
He  wae  exceedingly  terrified,  and  consulted  seve- 
ral people  about  it,  who  all  advised  him  seriously 
to  take  the  advice,  for  his  lifo  made  it  well  known, 
it  seems,  that  he  stood  in  need  of  it ;  but  being 
seriously  debatmg  about  it  one  of  his  friends  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  apparition,  and  whether 
it  was  any  of  the  devil's  business  to  bid  him  re- 
pent This  puzzled  his  thoughts,  and,  in  a  word, 
be  grew  a  very  sober  man ;  but  after  all,  it  was 
a  rnl  man,  and  no  apparition,  that  spoke  to  him. 
though  his  frightened  fancy  made  him  affirm  that 
he  vanished  out  of  his  sight,  which  he  did  not  | 
and  the  person  who  did  it,  being  a  grave  imd 
pious  gentleman,  met  him  by  mere  accident  with- 
out any  design,  and  spoke  as  he  did,  from  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  his  being  indeed  a  most 
wretched  wicked  fellow.  By  the  way,  the  gentle- 
man had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  use  t&t  was 
made  of  it  and  to  hear  himself  mistaken  for  an 
apparition  of  the  devil,  but  he  was  so  prudent  as 
not  to  discover  it  to  the  man,  lest  the  rdbrmation, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  fright  should 
wear  off,  when  be  should  know  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  thing  but  what  was  common. 

If  we  wonkl  always  make  the  like  good  use  of 
Satan's  real  appearances,  I  do  not  know  but  it 
would  go  a  great  way  to  banish  him  from  the 
visible  world ;  for  I  am  well  assured  he  would 
very  seldom  visit  us,  if  he  thought  his  coming 
would  do  us  any  good ;  at  least,  he  weuki  never 
come  but  when  he  was  sent  he  wonld  never  come 
willinglv ;  for  he  is  so  absolutely  at  the  divine 
disposiJ,  that  if  heaven  commands  he  must  go, 
though  it  were  to  do  the  good  he  abhors ;  not 
that  I  believe  heaven  ever  thfaiks  fit  to  employ 
him  in  doing  good }  if  ever  he  is  let  loose,  it  is  to 
act  in  judgment  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance, 
and  some  are  of  opinion  he  is  often  employed  as 
a  destroying  angel,  though  I  do  not  grant  that ; 
I  can  hairdly  think  the  justKO  of  God  would  gra- 
tify Satan's  gust  of  doing  evil  so  for  as  to  suffer 
him  to  be  even  so  much  as  an  executioner }  but 
that  is  by  the  way. 

I  have  another  turn  to  give  this  part  of  my 
observations,  which  though,  perhaps,  some  may 
not  think  so  much  to  the  purpose  as  entering 
fakto  a  critical  inquiry  after  the  devil's  particular 
mission  in  these  cases,  yet  I  think  otherwise. 

I  have  observed  that  some  desperate  people 
make  a  very  ill  use  of  the  general  notion,  that 
there  are  no  apparitfoas,  nor  spirits  at  all ;  and 
really,  the  use  they  make  of  it  is  worse  than  the 
extreme  of  these  wIhh  as  I  said,  make  visions 
and  devils  of  evarythfaig  they  see  or  hear.    For 
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these  men  pennade  themselves  there  are  no 
spirits  at  all,  either  in  the  visible  or  invisible 
world,  and,  carrying  it  on  farther,  they  next  anni- 
hilate the  devil,  and  believe  nothing  about  him, 
either  of  one  kind  or  another. 

This  would  not  be  of  so  much  bad  conse- 
quence if  it  was  not  always  followed  by  a  worse, 
namely,  that  when  they  have  prevaUed  with 
themselves  to  believe  there  is  no  devil,  the  next 
thing  is,  and  they  soon  come  to  it,  that  there  is 
no  God,  and  so  atheism  takes  its  rise  in  the  same 
sink,  with  a  carelessness  about  futurity. 

I  have  no  mind  to  enter  upon  an  argument  to 
prove  the  being  of  onr  Maker,  and  to  illustrate 
nis  power  by  words,  who  has  so  many  undeniable 
testimonies  in  the  breasts  of  every  rational  being 
to  prove  his  existence.  But  I  have  a  mind  to 
conclude  this  work  with  a  short  history  of  some 
atheists,  which  I  met  with  many  years  ago,  and 
whether  the  facts  are  testified  or  not,  may  be 
equally  useful  in  the  application,  if  you  do  not 
think  them  a  little  too  religious  for  you. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  young  gentleman, 
a  scholar  at  the  university,  eminent  for  learning 
and  virtue,  of  prompt  parts  and  great  proficiency, 
insomuch  that  he  was  taken  great  notice  of  by 
the  masters  and  fellows,  and  every  one  promised 
fair  in  their  thoughts  for  him,  that  be  would  be 
a  great  man.  It  happened,  whether  front  his 
earnest  desire  of  more  knowledge,  or  the  opinion 
of  his  own  great  capacity,  I  know  not  which, 
that  this  gentleman,  falling  upon  the  study  of 
divinity,  grew  so  opinionative,  so  very  positive 
and  dogmatic  in  his  notions  in  religious  things, 
that  by  degrees  it  came  to  this  height,  that  his 
tutor  saw  plainly  that  he  had  little  more  than 
notions  in  alt  bis  religious  pretences  to  know- 
ledge, and  concluded  he  would  either  grow  en- 
thusiastic or  obstinately  profane  and  atheistic 

He  had  three  chums,  or  companions,  in  his 
studies,  and  they  all  fell  into  the  same  error,  as 
well  by  the  consequence  of  a  great  deal  of  wit 
and  little  grace,  as  by  the  example  and  leading  of 
this  other  young  gentleman,  who  was,  indeed, 
their  oracle  almost  m  everything. 

As  his  tutor,  who  was  a  very  good  man,  feared 
for  him,  so  it  came  to  pass  with  him  and  all  the 
rest ;  for  they  ran  up  their  superficial  notions  in 
divinity  to  such  a  height  that,  instead  of  reason- 
ing themselves  into  good  principles  of  religion, 
they  really  reasoned  themselves  out  of  all  religion 
whatsoever,  runnhig  on  to  expunge  every  right 
idea  from  their  minds ;  pretending  those  things 
really  were  not,  of  which  they  could  not  define 
both  how  and  what  they  were,  they  proceeded 
to  deny  the  existence  of  their  Maker,  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  future  state,  a  resurrection,  a  judg- 
ment, a  heaven,  or  a  hell. 

I1iey  were  not  contented  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  these  impious  foundations,  but  they  set  up 
to  dispute  in  private  societies  against  all  revealed 
religion;  thereby  bringing  on  themselves  the 
curse  denounced  in  Scripture  against  those  that 
•  do  evil  and  teach  men  so  to  do ;  in  a  little  time 
they  grew  so  public  that  more  company  came  in, 
and,  which  was  worse,  many  joined  with  them  in 
principle,  or,  as  I  should  rather  have  said,  in  east- 
ing off  all  principles,  and  they  began  to  be  famous 
in  the  place,  though  to  the  offence  of  all  good 
men,  and  were  called  <*  The  Atheistical  Club.** 


They  soon  began  to  tee  sober,  rdigbos  people 
shun  them,  and  in  some  time,  upon  infonnatioo  i 
given,  they  were  obliged,  by  authority,  to  Kpa*  I 
rate  for  fear  of  punishment,  so  that  they  could  i! 
not  hold  their  public  disputations  as  they  began 
to  do,  yet  they  abated  nothing  of  their  wicked 
custom  ;  and  this  dreadful  creature,  who  let  np 
at  the  head  of  the  rest,  began  to  be  so  open  in 
his  blasphemies  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  university. 

However,  he  went  a  great  while  before  it  came 
to  that ;  and  though  he  had  been  often  admo- 
nished, yet,  instead  of  reclaiming,  he  grew  the 
more  impious,  making  the  most  sacred  things  bii 
jest  and  the  subject  of  his  ridicule.    He  gi\t 
out  that  he  could  frame  a  new  gospel,  and  & 
much  better  system  of  religion  than  that  which  ; 
they  called  Christian ;    and  that  if  he  would 
trouble  himself  to  go  about  it,  he  would  not  fail ' 
to  draw  in  as  great  a. part  of  the  world  to  ran , 
after  him  as  bad  been  after  any  other.    I  care  not 
to  repeat  any  of  his  blasphemous  words ;  it  is  not  • 
to  be  supposed  there  can  be  any  blasphemoos 
abominable  thing  that  this  set  of  wicked  wretched  , 
young  men  did  not  run  into,  neither  any  wicked^ 
ness  of  that  kind  within  thehr  reach  which  thev  ! 
did  not  commit.  , 

It  would  be  too  long  to  enter  into  the  partica-  i 
lar  history  of  these  men,  and  bow  it  pleased  God  | 
to  dispose  of  them ;  they  might  be  in  nomber, 
before  they  separated,  about  twenty- two  in  all ;  I  ' 
shall  tell  you  of  some  of  them,  however,  who  did  [ 
not  run  such  lengths  as  the  rest  There  was  a  i 
young  man  who  frequented  their  society,  though,  ;| 
as  he  afterwards  said,  he  was  rather  pertnaded  \ 
to  be  among  them  than  to  be  one  of  them;  he  , 
had,  however,  too  much  yielded  to  their  delo-  ■ 
sions;  and  though  they  made  him  very  much  ,1 
their  jest,  because  they  found  he  still  retained  | 
some  little  sense  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  state  , 
In  his  mind,  yet  be  bad  yielded  dreadfully  to  | 
them,  and  be|^n  to  do  so  more  and  more  erery  | 
day.  I 

It  happened  one  day  this  young  man  was  go-  i 
irig  to  their  hellish  society,  and  not  minding  the  < 
weather,  the  clouds  gathered  over  his  head,  and  | 
he  was  stopped  by  a  sudden  shower  of  lain  in  ;: 
the  street.     It  rained  so  very  bard  that  it  obliged  : 
him  to  stand  up  in  the  gate- way  of  an  ion  for  j 
some  time ;  while  he  was  standing  here  a  gr^  . 
flash  of  lightning  more  than  ordinarily  sorprtied  \ 
him ;  it  seems  the  fire  came  so  directly  in  his  lace  | 
that  he  felt  the  very  warmth  of  it,  and  was  ex-  . 
oeedingly  startled ;  in  the  same  moment  alnoit,  , 
as  is  natural  in  the  ease^  followed  such  a  clap  or 
thunder  that  perfectly  astonished  him.   The  run 
continuing  kept  him  in  the  gate-way,  as  I  nid,  ; 
for  a  good  while,  till  he  had  time  for  such  reflec-  , 
tions  as  these:   Where  am  I  going?  What  am 
I  going  about  ?  Who  is  it  has  stopped  me  thu? 
Why  are  these  thunders,  these  rafais,  sod  this 
lightning  thus  terrible?  and  whence  are  they? 
And  wiui  the  rest  came  in  this  thought,  f«ij 
and  swift  as  the  lightning  which  bad  UxiOeA 
him  before,  Whatl  if  there  shonld  be  a  God, 
what  will  become  of  me  then?    Terrified  with 
these  things  he  starU  out  of  the  gate-way  oto  | 
the  street,  notwithstanding  the  wet,  and  raos , 
back  through  the  rain,  saying  to  himself  as  be  , 
went,  I  will  go  among  them  no  morel  ^ben  w  \ 
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came  home  to  his  chambers  be  fell  into  dreadiul 
a^ronies  of  mind,  and  at  length  broke  out  thus : 
**  What  have  I  been  doing!  have  I  been  denying 
the  Power  that  made  me?  despising  that  God 
whose  fire  flashed  just  now  in  my  face;  and 
which,  had  not  that  mercy  I  have  abused  inter- 
posed,  might  have  burnt  me  to  death?  What 
kind  of  creature  am  I?**  While  he  was  thus 
giving  vent  to  his  reflections  a  near  relation  of 
his — a  pious,  good  man,  who  had  often  used  to 
speak  very  plainly  to  him  of  the  horrid  sin  he 
was  guilty  of— happened  to  come  to  visit  him. 

The  young  man  had  thrown  himself  upon  his 
bed,  and  had,  with  the  deepest  sense  of  his  mad. 
oess  and  most  serious  reproaches  of  himself  for 
his  horrid  life,  been  eipressing  himself  to  his 
friend,  and  he  had  been  comforting  him  in  the 
best  maimer  he  could,  when,  after  awhile,  he  de- 
sired his  friend  to  retire,  that  he  might  be  a  little 
alone  and  mi|ht  give  vent  to  his  thoughts  with 
the  more  freedom,  and  his  friend,  taking  a  book 
in  his  hand,  stayed  in  the  outer  room. 

In  this  interval  came  another  scholar  to  the 
door,  who  was  one  of  the  wicked  company  I 
mentioned  just  now.  He  came  not  to  visit  this 
first  gentleman,  bat  to  call  him  to  go  with  him 
to  the  usual  meeting  of  their  dreadful  society ; 
and  knocking  at  his  chamber  door,  this  gentleman 
who  was  left  in  the  chamber  stepped  to  the  door, 
and,  looking  through  a  little  grate,  not  only  knew 
the  person,  but  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  wicked 
company  I  have  been  speaking  of.  Now,  as  he 
was  very  loath  his  friend  should  have  such  an 
interruption  to  the  good  disposition  he  was  then 
fn,  so,  above  idl,  he  was  loath  he  should  be  per- 
suaded to  go  anv  more  among  that  miserable 
gang ;  wherefore  oe  opened  the  door  a  little  way, 
so  as  he  was  not  very  distinctly  seen,  and  spoke 
aloud  in  the  person  of  his  friend  thus:  **  O,  sir, 
beseech  them  all  to  repent ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  a  God ;  tell  them  I  say  so  ;*'  and  with 
that  he  shut  the  door  upon  him  violently,  giving 
him  no  time  to  reply,  and,  going  baek  hito  h£i 
friend's  room,  took  no  notice  of  anybody  having 
been  at  the  door  at  alL 

The  person  who  knocked  at  the  door  you  may 
suppose  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  company, 
a  young  scholar  of  good  parts  and  sense,  but 
debauched  by  that  horrid  crew,  and  one  that  had 
made  himself  eminent  for  his  declared  opposition 
to  all  the  common  notions  of  religion ;  a  com- 
plete atheist,  and  publicly  so,  without  God  or 
the  desire  of  God  in  the  world.  However,  as  he 
afterwards  eonfened,  the  repulse  he  met  with  at 
the  door,  and  which  he  thought  came  from  his 
friend,  gave  him  a  strange  shock  at  first  and 
filled  him  with  horror.  He  went  down  the  col- 
lege stairs  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable, 
and  went  musing  along  a  good  way,  not  knowing 
where  be  was  or  whither  be  went,  and  in  that 
embarranment  of  thought  went  a  whole  street 
out  of  the  way.  The  words  had  made  an  unusual 
impression  upon  his  mind,  but  he  had  his  other 
surprises  too ;  for  he  thought  his  friend,  for  he 
believed  firmly  that  it  was  he  that  had  spoken  to 
him,  had  treated  him  very  rudely. 

Sometimes  he  resented  it,  and  reflected  upon 
it  as  an  affront,  and  once  or  twice  was  upon  the 
point  of  going  back  again  to  him  to  know  the 


reason  of  bis  using  bim  so^  and  to  deoMnd  satls- 
iaction ;  but  stfll  the  words,  "  There  is  a  God," 
dwelt  upon  his  mind.  «  And  what  if  it  should  be 
so  ?"  says  he,  **  what  then  ?**  Upon  this  question 
to  hunself,  the  answek*  immediately  occurred  to  bis 
mind.  "  What  then?  Why,  then,  I  am  undone  1 
For,  have  not  I  declared  war  agauist  the  very 
notion,  defied  all  the  pretenders  to  it  as  mere  en- 
thusiasts and  men  of  wbimsey  ?"  However,  after 
these  thoughts  his  mind  cooled  a  little  again,  and 
it  offered  to  bim,  no  doubt  injected  bv  an  evil 
spirit,  that  he  should  not  trouble  himself  with  in« 
quiring  into  it  one  way  or  another,  but  be  easy. 

This  pacified  him  for  a  little  while,  and  he 
shook  off  the  surprise  he  was  in;  the  hardened 
temper  teemed  to  return,  and  be  kept  on  his  way 
towards  the  hellish  society  that  he  was  going  to 
before.  But  still  the  words  returned  upon  him, 
*'  There  is  a  God,*'  and  began  to  bring  some  terror 
with  it  upon  bis  mind ;  and  the  last  words  of  his 
friend  came  into  his  mind  often,  **  lell  them  I  say 
so."  This  filled  him  with  a  curlositv  which  he 
could  not  withstand,  vis.,  of  going  back  to  his 
friend  and  inauiring  of  bim  what  discoveries  he 
had  made  of  tnis  kind  ?  How  he  came  to  have 
changed  his  mind  so  suddenly?  And,  especi- 
ally, how  be  was  arrived  to  a  certainty  of  the 
thing  ? 

I  told  you  that  there  bad  been  a  great  shower 
of  rain,  which  had  stopped  the  first  young  gen- 
tleman in  his  way  out ;  it  seems  the  day  was  still 
showery,  and  a  little  rain  happening  to  foil  again 
as  this  gentleman  went  by  a  bookseller's  shop, 
he  stops  at  the  door  to  stand  np  a  little  out  of 
the  wet. 

There  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  shop  read* 
ittg  a  book  a  gentleman  of  hit  acquaintance, 
though  far  differing  from  him  In  bis  principles, 
being  a  very  sober,  studious,  religious  young 
man,  a  student  In  divinity  of  the  sane  oollege* 
who  looking  np  called  bim  In,  and  after  a  fcw 
common  salotet  be  whispers  in  bis  ear. 

ShidaiL  I  was  looking  in  an  old  book  here  joit 
now,  and  began  the  IbUowbig  short  dialogue; 
and  I  found  four  lines  written  on  the  back  of  the 
title*page  which  put  me  in  mind  of  yon. 

AthtiMt.  Mel  why  did  they  pat  you  In  mind 
of  me? 

And.  ni  tell  you  presenUv;eoQe  hither,  [ttt 

Hrmmio  a  hack  room,  otid  caUt  tks  otkttmfUt 
Aim.] 

Ath.  Well,  now  ton  me. 

Stud.  Because  I  think  they  are  very  fit  for  inch 
aa  atheittleal  wretch  as  you  to  read. 

Aih,  You  are  very  driL 

Shtd.  Yon  know  you  deserve  It. 

Aik.  Come,  let  roe  see  then,  however. 

Stud.  Let  me  look  hi  your  fooe  aU  the  while, 
then. 

AUu  No,  you  shan't 

Stud.  Then  you  shan't  see  them. 

Aih,  Wen,  let  it  alone,  then. 

Stud.  Come,  give  me  your  band ;  you  shaU  see 
them  if  you  wfll  promise  to  read  them  over  three 
timeit. 

Adu  There's  my  hand,  IH  read  them  out  to 
you. 

Stvd.  Ill  hold  your  hand  all  the  while,  be- 
cause I'll  be  sure  of  your  performance. 
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But  tf  It  Aoald  fiin  01^  as  who  eia  tdl, 
That  liMra  mar  iM  ft  M,  ft  iMKvai,  iiii4  te|,4 
H«dIiiolb«t«aniMerw«i],«9rliMr  ^ 

*T  should  ba  toblala  vbaftmy  mistakaa  aflpaar  r 


[Be 


fHehMktmh^aekmdtmOuawwd^Md 
Aen  kiUgoi  preming  ^tPrt^f  9m  if  Mi 
Jkgen.] 

Sfmf.  Well,whtt<)oTOON7totliem? 

AtL  I*U  tell  yoa  1117  tfioighii  bHber  by  and 
by,  but  fint  tell  me,  wui Mybu  pnm  my  hand 
or  when  you  let  it  go  ? 

SiwL  Did  you  fed  no  motion  wKfaln  yoa  #l!en 
yon  read  those  wordf,  <*  ihete  may  be  a  God  ?" 

Ath,  What  motion  ?    What  do  yon  talk  of  ^ 

StueL  Ck>me,  do  n«t  deny  it»  for  I  am  a  wit- 
nets  against  yon. 

Ati.  Witness,  for  what  ?  Ilunre  killed  nobody, 
I  have  robbed  nobody ;  if  you  ««nkl  twn  ia- 
Toraier,  I  value  not  yonr  evidence. 

Stud.  No,  no,  I  shall  not  twnlnfonner  of  that 
kind,  but  I  am  a  witness  in  yonr  Maksr^  be- 
half. 

Ath,  What  can  yon  witnem? 

Shid.    Ill  tell  yon  what  I  can  witness,  I  can 

testify  that  your  own  conscience  Is  against  yon 

in  your  hnpious  denvfaig  the  eiistenee  ci  that 

God  that  gave  you  life »  yon  conld  not  concesil 

Mt;  I  tell  yon  T  felt  It. 

Ath.  How  do  yon  pretend  to  know  what  my 
conscience  dictates  to  me,  or  what  the  result  of 
secret  reflections  may  be  hi  the  mind  ?  Ton  may 
be  mistaken ;  have  a  care^  you  know  yon  are  not 
to  bear  false  witness. 

StmiL  It  is  in  vain  to  straggle  with  it-r-tis  not 
to  be  concealed  I  you  betrayed  ywirself,  I  tell 
you. 

.  Aiiu  How  betray^  myself?  ya«  are  mighty 
dark  in  your  expressions. 

Stud-  Did  I  n«ft  tell  yon  I  would  look  in  your 
face  all  the  while  yon  read  ?  Did  I  not  see  into 
tHe  distraction  of  yont  sooi  ?  tHd  yon  not  tarn 
pale  at  the  very  words,  whto  yonr  tbtigttb  satd^ 
there  may  be  a  God  f  Was  there  hot  it  Visible 
horror  in  year  cbuntenance  when  yon  read  the 
wofd  fitivnr  ?--4i  hdrtor  whieh  signified  a  sense 
o  your  having  no  share  in  it,  or  hope  abcfut  It  ? 
And  did  I  not  Ihel  a  tramblhig  in  your  very 
jonit%  as  I  held  yon  by  the  hniid»  when  ymi  toad 
the  word  hbll  ? 

AtL  And  was  that  it  yon  MdtBebylbe  hand 
fot? 

Stud,  IndeedKwass  IwaspettoadndlaHonld 
find  it,  for  I  conld  nevet  beliete  bnt  an  atheist 
-had  always  a  bell  Within  him,  eten  #hlle  he 
braved  it  oat  agahitt  a  hell  #ltb«nt  Mm. 

Aih,  Ton  speak  encugh  io  friglt  one;  how 
can  you  say  so  positively  a  thing  which  you  can- 
,not  besureof? 

Stud.  Never  add  ihi  to  sins  It  It  M  vafai  to 
deny  it. 

Ath.  Well,  wen,  it's  none  of  yonf  bnstaesi: 
I  who  madi)  von  my  fktber  bonfesior?  [Be  i»  a 
■  Uttk  angry.} 

Stud,  my,  do  not  be  angfy  with  your  friend ; 
.  and  though  you  are,  do  but  take  the  hint,  and  be 
as  angry  as  you  will. 

Ath.  What  hloti    What  is  It  you  aim  at? 


Tour  hkta  are  all  so  geneml,  I  eaa  make  noddoK 
of  them. 

StfuL  I  ahn  at  nothing  but  your  etamal  felici- 
ty; I  tfaonght  those  IhieS  very  apposite  to  yonr 
oaae,  and  was  wishing  yea  had  them  before  I 
happened  to  see  you.  I  thought  that  such  a  re- 
fleeuon  In  th^  case  of  atheism,  so  natural,  10 
|ddn,  especially  Messed  from  Him  whose  secret 
voioe  can  eflhctnally  r««<sh  tiie  mind,  might  be 
aeioe  means  to  open  yonr  eyes. 

iid.  (^MOmy^ytel— towtaat? 

mmd.  T«  smnethlng  that  I  am  persuaded  m 
tee  ahready  in  part*  thongb  I  ftaid  yon  stroggk 
httd  against  yonr  own  conviotions. 

AA.  What  is  this  something  you  speak  of  ? 

St&d.  I  mean  hi  a  lew  words  what  the  lina 
vott  have  read  mean,  via.,  that  perhaps  there  msy 
be  a  God,  a  heaven,  and  helL 

Ath.  I  dent  know,  but  there  may.  [Be  (A* 
mrott  ttan  Hamd  m  ioM  mi.] 

StMd.  Well,  I  see  it  b^^  to  tonohyoa;ff 
you  are  uncertafai,  that  is  a  step  to  conviction; 
and  the  rest  of  the  words  you  have  read  are  a 
most  natural  inference  in  your  case. 

**  Tou'd  bast  ooosider  wall,  ftar  four 

'T  should  be  too  late  when  7001  mistakes  vpesr.* 

Ath,  What  would  you  have  me  conaider? 

Stud.  I  am  not  able  to  enter  into  that  part 
now ;  the  first  thing  is  to  persuade  yon  to  look  io ; 
listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience;  1  am  satisfied 
yon  stand  convicted  at  that  bar;  yon  canoot 
plead  not  guOty  there. 

Atk  Convicted  of  what? 

Stud.  Of  having  acted  contrarv  to  the  ligbt 
of  nature,  of  reason,  and  indeed  of  commoo 
sense ;  most  impiously  denied  the  God  whose  air 
you  breathe  in,  whose  earth  yon  tread  on,  whose 
food  yon  eat,  whose  clothes  you  wear,  who  is 
yonr  nfe,  and  will  be  your  Judge. 

Ath.  I  do  not  absolutely  deny;  I  tell  yoa  I 
don*t  know,  but  there  may  be  a  God. 

Stud.  Don*i  you  know  but  there  mayl  0 
sir,  I  beseech  vou,  repent ;  for  certainly  there  n 
a  Go^,  depend  I 

Ath.  Tou  '* 

^v^  indeed  I  think  It  may  well  iHghten  yon. 

Ati.  But  you  frighten  me  upon  a  quite  dif- 
fet-ent  account  frohi  what  yon  imagfaie:  I  «n 
indeed  very  much  Surprised,  and  to  would  yon 
too,  if  yoi|  knew  the  circumstance. 

Siua.  What  circumstance  ? 

AtL  Pray  did  you  hear  those  words  spoken 
anywhere  to-day  befote  yon  spoke  them? 

Stud.  No.  not  1.  ^    ^ 

Aih.    Were  yon  at  Mr *i  chamber  aboat 

half  an  hour  ago? 

Stud.  I  have  not  been  there  this  month  part; 
I  liave  given  over  visiting  him,  and  all  such  as  be 
is,  long  aio.  , 

Ath.  Have  yoM  se^h  him  td-day.  or  when  om 
you  last  see  him  ?— did  he  speak  those  words  to 
you,  or  you  to  him  ?  ., 

Stud.  I  have  not  seen  him  tfnce  I  saw  him 
with  you  about  fourteen  days  agC^  when  yonr 
discourse  (even  both  of  you)  was  ao  blasphemous 
and  ao  atheistical  as  Inade  my  very  heart  tremble. 
and  I  resolved  never  to  coin*  Into  company  with 
either  of  you  again,  and  It  was  that  very  discourse 
that  made  me  think  of  you  when  1  fonad  those 
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ItiiM  te  tliii  book.  I  tliraia  thhik  it  an  efident 
discotery  of  God,  and  what  I  iBi|tit  b«pa  ahoiild 
best  fbrward  your  ciotttletiM,  if  bU  pivridaii^ 
should  have  sent  you  to  this  door  at  tbat  miavte 
to  reedve  the  hint  on  thia  OMtiknv 

J  A,  THare  te  somethinf  nort  than  eoiMmi 
in  everything  that  hat  happaned  ta  «a  to-4liy« 

Stud.  If  you  wonld  eitplahi  yonrself  a  tttfle  I 
might  iay  more ;  but  yon  know  very  well  i  can- 
not make  the  leaat  gneas  at  what  yoe  mean. 

Aik  Ask  me  no  more  questions ;  there  most 
be  a  God  or  a  devil  in  being.  [£«  loQk$  wildly 
and  amaxed.] 

Siud.  bear  friend,  there  are  both,  depend  upon 
it ;  bat  I  beaeeeh  you  compose  your  mind,  ana  do 
not  receive  the  convietionSnrith  horror,  but  with 
comfort  and  hope. 

AiL  One  or  other  of  them  tiai  bean  concerned 
in  what  has  happened  to  me  to-day ;  it  has  been 
a  strange  day  with  me. 

Stud,  It  it  relates  only  to  these  thlngv,  perbapt 
it  may  Iw  of  use  to  you  to  communicate  tne  par- 
ticulars, at  leaat  it  may  give  some  vent  to  the 
oppreaaion  of  thought  wnich  yon  aeem  to  be 
under ;  you  cannot  open  your  mhid  to  one  that 
has  more  earnest  deairea  to  do  you  good,  though 
perhapa  not  aufficiently  ftimiahed  to  adviae  you. 

Ath.  I  must  tell  it  or  burst  [Hervhegave 
him  Ms  whole  story  of  his  going  to  His  frimd*» 
chamber  in  order  to  take  him  with  him  to  the  wicked 
dvb  theg  had  hmt,  and  how  he  had  met  him  at  Ae 
door,  <md  said  the  tame  words  to  him  that  the  5hf- 
dent  had  repeated^  andwhenhe  had  done^  eayt  he  to 
his  friend] — And  who  now  do  you  think  must  dic- 
tate the  aame  i^ords  to  lum,  and  afterwards  to 
you,  to  say  to  me  on  the  aame  occaaion. 

AhadL  Who  do  I  think?  Nay,  who  do  you 
think? 

Aik.  Who?  the  devU,  if  there  iaa  devil 

Stud.  Why,  do  you  fhtok  the  devil  preaobea 
repenlanee  ?  \He  stsMis  stoeh  etiUi  and  soys  not 
a  word,  whieh  Ae  otkgt  pgneMiff,  goee  on] — Prav 
think  aarioualy,  for  I  see  it  does  a  ttttla  touch 
your  reaaon.  Is  It  likely  the  devil  ahoukl  bid 
either  of  as,  or  both  of  us,  entreat  you  to  re- 
pent? la  it  the  devil,  think  you»  that  would 
j>ronoonoe  the  certainty  of  the  great  truth  I  apeak 
of?  Is  it  his  busmeas  In  oonvinoe  you  that 
thoro  li  m  God  ? 

Atk.  That*s  very  true. 

Shid.  Om  tbiti^,  however,  III  say  in  8aian*s 
behalf  and  that  lib  thai  he  nevercameup  to  year 
height  of  afamfait.  The  devil  has  flfoquently  aet 
np  himael(  and  persuaded  poor  dehided  people  to 
worahip  him  as  a  God;  but,  todo  him  Jttatioa,he 
never  had  the  inpodenoe  to  deny  the  being  of  a 
God ;  thafa  a  shi  purely  human,  and  even  among 
men  very  modem  too,  the  faivMtlon  of  witty 
Men,  as  they  call  thenselveii— «  way  they  have 
lately  found  out  to  cherish  iuperliftive  wicked- 
ness, and  Hatter  themselves  that  they  ahall  have 
no  audit  of  their  accounts  hi  a  Ihture  state )  of 
whom  it  may  Indeed  be  aaid  in  that  particular, 
they  have  out-alnned  the  devil 

Atk  Indeed  1  think  we  have. 

Stud.  I  wiah  you  would  oonaider  a  little  fa- 
ther of  it. 

J  A.  What  can  men  oonslder  that  have  gone 
that  length? 
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Stnd.  Yea^  yes;  lonomber  whol  Si Potar  aaid 
to  Simon  the  loreerer. 

Atk.  What  waa that? 

AitdL  ReadAolaviii,2a;«'IlepenMhafefore, 
of  thia  thy  wickednesa,  and  pray  God,  if  pethapa 
the  thought  ef  tUno  heart  may  be:  Ibrgiven 


iia  Nd,n«i  thokakOfyonri 
me  there  meat  dhtotly. 


"  It's  aU  foo  tAini,  k0«  iny 

Stud.  No,  no ;  remember  what  yon  aaid,  that 
it  muat  be  a  God  or  a  devil 

Atk  What  ia  that  to  the  purpose? 

Stud.  Why,  you  aeemed  aaiiafied  that  It  oould 
not  be  from  the  devfl. 

Atk.  But  what  the  better  m  I  for  that,  if  the 
other  if  my  enemy  ? 

Stud.  Much  the  better  if  it  waa  from  God,  If 
the  worda  you  heard  were  ftom  God,  and  that 
two  unconcerned  peraona  ao  emhiently  concurred 
in  apeak ing  to  you;  you  cannot  believo  God 
would  bid  you  aapsNT,  if  it  was  too  late,  or  If  he 
were  your  irreconclleable  enemy ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  you  believe  it  to  be  the  voice  of  his  t^ro- 
vidence,  you  ought  to  listen  to  ond  obey  it 

Atk  You  have  a  strange  power  of  pennaahm, 
there  is  no  resisting  your  argument 

Stud.  It  is  not  in  me  to  persuade,  bnt  heaven 
may  make  uao  ef  aw  to  eonvinae^ 

Atk.  Tb  convfaiee  la  to  persdlde;  I  am  ao»- 
vinced  that  I  have  been  a  dreadful  wretch. 

Stud.  I  am  persnaded  yon  ware  eonvincad  of 
thatbefare. 

Atk,  1  cannot  deny  but  my  heart  always 
atruck  me— a  kind  of  chill  harror  ran  through 
my  vefais,  when  I  have  uttered  the  blasphemous 
ofdnians  that  I  have  been  drawn  into  i  my  very 
blood  stagnated  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  I  look 
back  on  it  with  aatonisfameot 

Stud,  t  tell  you,  I  felt  a  tremodr  eVen  tii  your 
flesh  when  you  read  the  words,  a  God,  a  heaven, 
aheU. 

Aik  I  confesa  to  you  my  very  heart  gunk 
within  me  at  the  worda  who  can  ttlti  my  aoul 
anawered  that  I  could  tell  myielf  that  it  both  la 
and  must  be  ao. 

Stud.  Conacienee  is  a  Adthfe]  and  nater-hHing 
evidence  in  hia  Maker'a  behalf, 

Atk  It  ia  a  very  terrible  evidence  $gainst  me, 
and  where  will  it  end  ? 

Stud.  I  hope  it  will  end  where  It  began,  I  mean 
hi  a  heavenly  call  to  you  to  repentance. 

Ath.  That  is  not  always  the  cooicqueMO  of 
conviction. 

Stud.  You  must  therefore  distingniah  again  of 
what  proceeda  from  heaven,  what  from  hoi,  the 
voice  of  God,  and  the  voice  of  the  devil  i  the  first 
calls  apon  you  to  repent,  the  laat  prompts  yos 
to  despair. 

AA.  Despair  aeems  to  bo  the  natural  aoasa* 
ouence  of  denying  God,  for  it  shuts  out  the  powor 
that  can  alone  restora  the  mind. 

Stud.  The  greater  is  that  love  wfalefaraftMea  to 
be  shot  out,  that  sends  such  a  heavenly  sumaMms 
to  you  to  repent,  and  in  so  emfaieat  a  manner;  H 
is  not  your  having  been  an  enemy,  a  blasphemer, 
a  deayer  of  God ;  Peter  denied  Chriit  three 
times,  nay,  the  third  time  he  even  aljnred  him. 
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and  yet  mark  the  words— 4he  Lord  lookfld  on 
him,  and  immediately  he  repented. 

Atk  My  ease  is  worse  than  Peter*s. 

8HuL  And  yet  you  see  you  are  called  on  to 
repent 

Ath,  I  think  yon  are  ealled  to  make  me  repent; 
there's  no  answerinsf  you. 

8iud.  Amen ;  may  I  have  the  blessing  of  befaig 
an  Instrument  to  so  good  a  work ;  there  seems  to 
be  something  eztraonlinary  in  it  all 

Jth.  lt*8  all  a  surprise  to  me  how  came  I 
hither. 

Siud,  Nay,  how  came  I  hither?— How  came 
this  book  here  ?-^Who  writ  the  linei  in  the  fron- 
tispiece I— How  came  I  to  read  them?— It  is  all 
a  drenm  to  me ! 

Afh,  How  came  tou  to  think  of  me  upon  the 
reading  them  ?  And  how  came  I  here  iust  at  the 
moment,  and  out  of  my  way  too? 

[He  Hfti  up  hiM  handi  ondcrieB  out,  **  There  is  a 
God,  certainfy  ihetB  is g  lam  comAncedofU;  it 
must  he  so."] 

Stud,  Nothing  more  certain ;  dor  is  there  any 
doubt  but  all  these  things  are  of  him. 

Atk.  But  there  are  yet  greater  things  behind ; 
I  wish  you  would  go  with  me  to  my  friend 
Mr  -^-r**  chamber ;  I  am  persuaded  something 
yet  more  extraordinary  must  have  befallen  him. 

Stud.  With  all  my  heart. 

[  Tkof  both  goto  the  first  gsMiknuaCs  chamber, 
and  jM  him  at  home  very  much  out  of  order,  but 
wilUng  mumgh  to  discourse  tnth  them.] 

Ath,  Well,  friend  of  mine,  1  hope  you  are] 
better  disposed  to  your  friends  than  when  I  saw 
you  last. 

GemL  Truly,  when  I  saw  you  last,  I  was  dis- 
posed of  bv  the  devil,  and  so,  I  doubt,  were  yon ; 
1  hope  I  shall  never  come  into  that  horrid  place 
again. 

Aih.  What  horrid  place? 

GeaiL  You  know  where  1  mean ;  I  tremble  at 
the  very  thoughts  of  the  place,  and  much  more 
of  the  company ;  I  wish  I  could  prevail  upon  you 
to  come  no  more  among  them  too ;  I  assure  you, 
if  I  know  myself,  and  if  God  would  assist  me  to 
do  it,  I  would  much  rather  go  to  a  stake  to  be 
burnt. 

Stud,  I  rejoice  in  such  an  alteration,  sir,  upon 
you,  and  I  hope  our  friend  here  is  of  the  same 
mind ;  long  may  it  continue  in  you  both. 

Ath,  Well,  pray  tell  us  somethhig  of  the  occa- 
sion of  this  happy  alteration,  for  it  will  seem  still 
more  strange  now  you  came^to  be  Instrumental 
to  my  change,  if  I  know  nothing  of  the  means 
that  brought  about  your  own. 

Crsiil.  Mine !  I  assure  you  it  was  all  from 
heaven ;  not  the  light  that  shone  about  St  Paul 
was  more  Immediately  from  heaven  than  the 
stroke  that  touched  my  soul ;  it  is  true  I  bad  no 
voice  without,  but  a  voice  \ias  spoken  (I  hope) 
effectually  to  my  understanding  ;  I  had  voice 
enough  to  tell  me  how  I  was  In  the  hands  of  that 
Power,  that  Majesty,  that  God,  whom  I  had 
wickedly,  and  with  a  hardness  not  to  be  express- 
ed, disowned  and  denied. 

Stud*  Pray,  sir,  if  you  care  to  have  it  known, 
give  us  some  account  of  the  particulars  of  this 
wonderful  thing. 

OtuL  Sir,  1  shall  do  it  freely ;  I  think  I  ought 
noi  to  conceal  it. 


[Here  he  mves  m  account  of  the  surprise  kemu 
inoifths  Ughtnistg,  how  he  was  stopped  in  his  Kaj 
to  ius  wiehed  oompatof,  and  went  bask  to  hit  duos' 
ber.] 

Ath.  Well,  now  I  will  no  more  wonder  st  tae 
salutation  you  gave  me  when  1  came  to  call  yoo, 
but  thank  you  for  it. 

Gent  What  salutation  1 

Ath.  Why,  when  I  was  at  your  chamber  abont 
two  hours  ago. 

Gent,  You  at  my  chamber  1 

Ath,  Nay,  you  need  not  conceal  it,  for  I  hm 
told  our  friend  here  all  the  story. 

Gent,  I  know  nothing  of  what  yon  talk  of, 
much  less  what  you  mean. 

Ath.  Nay,  what  ne^d  you  go  about  to  conceal 
it  ?  I  tell  you  I  do  not  take  it  ill,  I  hope  1  maj 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  what  you  said  to 
me,  and  look  upon  it  as  spoken  from  heaven;  for 
1  assure  you  it  has  been  an  introduction  to  that 
light  in  my  thoughts  which  I  hope  shall  never  be 
extinguished. 

GaU.  Dear  friend,  as  I  believe  you  are  seriou, 
so  I  hope  you  believe  I  am  so ;  I  profess  I  kaovr 
nothing  of  all  you  talk  about. 

Ath.  Why,  was  I  not  at  your  door  this  after' 
noon  a  little  after  the  great  shower  of  rain?^ 

Gent,  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Ath.  Why,  did  not  I  knock  at  your  chamber- 
door,  and  you  come  to  the  door  yourself  sDd 
speak  to  me  ? 

Ge^t.  Not  to-day,  I  am  very  sure  of  It. 

Ath,  Am  I  awake  ?    Are  you  Mr ?  am  I 

sure  we  are  all  alive,  and  know  what  we  are  say- 
ing, and  to  whom? 

Gent.  I  beseech  you  unriddle  yourself,  for  I 
am  surprised. 

Ath.  Why,  about  three  o'clock  this  sfternooD 
I  came  to  this  chamber-door;  I  knocked;  you 
came  and  opened  the  door ;  I  began  to  speak, 
you  interrupted  me,  and— > 

[Here  he  rqmats  the  passage  at  larae,ajsdhii 
own  thoughts  and  resmUment,  as  b^bre,] 

Gent.  Depend  upon  it,  it  was  some  voice  from 
heaven,  it  was  nothing  of  mine ;  1  have  not  bees 
at  the  door  since  two  of  the  dock,  when  I  came 
first'hi,  but  have  been  on  the  bed  or  in  my  study 
ever  since,whollv  taken  up  with  myowntboogbtSr 
and  very  much  mdisposed. 

[T^eyotoi^  man  turns  pak,  and  fdb  isto  a 
swoonJ] 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  belonging  to  this 
story,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  present  puipose ; 
I  have  related  this  part  on  several  accounts,  sad 
it  hits  the  purpose  I  am  upon  many  w^ys. 

1.  Here  is  a  visible  evidence  of  God,  and  of 
his  being  and  nature,  6zed  so  in  the  mind,  that 
not  the  most  hardened  atheist  can  deny  it;  ds- 
ture  recoils  at  every  endeavour  to  suppress  it, 
and  the  very  pulsation  of  his  blood  shall  discover 
and  acknowledge  it. 

2.  Yet  even  in  this  we  see  how  the  power  of 
imagination  may  be  worked  up  by  the  secret 
agency  of  an  unknown  hand,  how  many  things 
concurred  to  make  this  man  believe  he  had  seen 
an  apparition,  and  heard  a  voice ;  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  it  but  the  voice  of  a  man  unseen 
and  mistaken ;  the  young  man  was  so  surprised 
at  his  friend's  declaring  that  be  knew  oolhiog  ot 
his  coming  there,  that  he  concluded  it  had  been 


uiymzeu  uy  x^jv^v^' 


d'" 


all  a  vision  or  apiwritioii  that  opened  the  door, 
and  that  it  was  a  voice  that  had  spoken  to  him, 
of  what  kind  he  knew  not ;  and  the  reflection 
upon  this  surprised  him  so  much  as  threw  him 
into  a  swoon,  and  yet  here  was  neither  vision  or 
voice,  hut  that  of  on  ordinary  person,  and  one 
who  meant  well  and  said  well. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  many  an  ap- 
parition related  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty  in 
the  world,  and  of  which  good  ends  have  followed, 
has  been  no  more  than  such  a  serious  mistake  as 
this. 

But  before  I  leave  it,  let  me  observe  that  this 
should  not  at  all  hinder  us  from  making  a  very 
good  use  of  sneh  things ;  for  many  a  voice  may 
be  directed  from  heaven  that  is  not  immediately 
spoken  from  thence ;  as  when  the  children  cried 
Hosannah  to  our  Saviour,  they  fulfilled  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  said.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  has  ordained  praise ;  so  doubtless 
He  that  made  all  things  and  created  all  things, 
may  appoint  instruction  to  be  given  by  fortuitous 
accidents,  and  may  direct  concurring  circum- 
stances to  touch  and  affect  the  mind  as  much 


and  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  been  immediate 
and  mhraoulous. 

Thus  was  the  two  persons  happening  to  ssy  the 
same  words  to  the  atheist,  the  strange  reading  of 
those  lines  when  the  person  came  into  the  book- 
seller's  shop,  the  incident  of  his  running  faito  the 
shop  for  shelter,  and  many  the  like  things  of  the 
same  nature,  and  ordered  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cock  crowing  when  Peter  denied  Christ,  which, 
though  wooderfnttv  concurrent  with  wliat  his 
blessed  Master  had  foretold,  yet  was  no  extraor« 
dinary  thing  In  a  oock,  who  naturally  erows  at 
such  a  time  of  the  morning. 

In  a  word,  all  these  things  serve  to  convince 
us  of  a  great  superintendeney  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  minutest  aflUrs  of  this  world,  of  a 
manifest  existence  of  the  invisible  worid,  of  the 
reality  of  spirits,  and  of  the  intelUgenee  between 
us  and  them.  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  of  it  to 
misguide  anybody,  or  to  assist  them  to  delude 
themselves,  having  spoken  of  it  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  in  mv  design,  and  with  a  ifaioera  de- 
sire for  a  general  good* 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DncitirrioN   of   my   obioin.»i  am  stolen  in 

INFAMCTf  AND  SOLD  TO  ▲  OIPST«  —  AT  TWBLVS 
TEAB8  OLD  THB  MA8TBB  OF  A  SHIP  CABBIES 
MB  WITH  HIM  TO  NBWFOVNDLAND.— >WB  ABB 
TAXBK  BT  AN  A  LOZBINB.-*BBTABBN  BT  THB 
POHTUGUBSZ. — AN  OLD  PILOT  TAKBS  CHABOB 
OP  MB,  WITH  WHOM  I  MABB  A  VOYAGE,  AND 
BEGIN  STEALING* — I  AM  CONCBBNZD  IN  A  MU- 
TINY, AND  SBT  ON  SROBB  WITH  FITB  OP  THB 
CREW.—* TBANSACTIONS   THBBB. 

As  is  usual  for  great  persons,  whose  lives  have 
been  remarkable,  and  whose  actions  deserve  re- 
cording to  posterity,  to  insist  much  opon  their 
original^,  give  full  accounts  of  their  families,  and 
the  histories  of  their  ancestors ;  so,  that  I  may 
be  methodical,  I  shall  do  the  same,  though  I  can 
look  but  a  very  little  way  into  my  pedigree,  as 
you  will  see  presently. 

If  I  may  believe  the  woman  whom  I  was 
taught  to  call  mother,  I  was  a  little  bey,  of  about 
two  years  old,  very  well  dressed,  had  a  nursery- 
maid to  attend  me,  who  took  me  out  on  a  fine 
summer's  evenhig  into  the  fields  towards  Isling- 
ton,  as  she  pretended,  to  give  the  child  some  air ; 
a  little  girl  being  with  her,  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
maid,  whether  by  appointment  or  otherwise, 
meets  with  a  fellow,  her  sweetheart,  as  I  suppose ; 
he  carries  her  into  a  public-house,  to  give  her  a 
pot  and  a  cake ;  and  while  they  were  toying  in 
the  house  the  girl  plays  lUiout,  with  me  in  her 
hand  in  the  garden  and  at  the  door,  sometimes  in 
sight,  sometimes  out  of  sight,  thinkiuR  no  harm. 

At  this  juncture  comes  by  one  of  wose  sort  of 
people,  who,  it  seems,  made  it  their  business  to 
spirit  away  little  children.  This  was  a  hellish 
trade  in  those  days,  and  chiefly  practised  where 
they  found  little  children,  very  well  dressed,  or 
for  bigger  children,  to  sell  them  to  the  planta- 
tions. 

The  woman  pretendlnff  to  take  me  up  in  her 
arms  and  kiss  me,  and  play  with  me,  draws  the 
girl  a  good  way  from  the  house,  till  at  last  she 
makes  a  fine  story  to  the  rirl,  and  bids  her  go 
back  to  the  maid,  and  tell  her  where  she  was 
with  the  child ;  that  a  gentlewoman  had  taken  a 


fancy  to  the  chQd,  and  was  kissing  of  it,  but  she 
should  not  be  frightened,  or  to  that  purpose ;  for 
they  were  but  just  there ;  and  so,  while  the  girl 
went,  she  carried  me  quite  away. 

From  this  time,  it  seems,  I  was  disposed  of  to 
a  beggar  woman  that  wanted  a  pretty  little  child 
to  set  out  her  case ;  and,  after  that,  to  a  gipsy, 
under  whose  government  I  continued  till  I  was 
about  six  years  old ;  and  this  woman,  though  I 
was  continually  dragged  about  with  her  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  yet  never  let  me 
want  for  anything;  and  I  called  her  mother; 
though  she  told  me  at  last  she  was  not  my 
mother,  but  that  she  bought  me  for  twelve  shiU 
lings  of  another  woman,  who  told  her  how  she 
came  by  me,  and  told  her  that  my  name  was  Bob 
Singleton,  not  Robert,  but  plain  Bob;  for  it 
seems  they  never  knew  by  what  name  I  was 
christened. 

It  is  in  vain  to  reflect  here,  what  a  terrible 
fright  the  careless  hussy  was  in  that  lost  me ; 
what  treatment  she  received  from  my  justly-en- 
raged father  and  mother,  and  the  horror  these 
must  be  in  at  the  thoughts  of  their  child  being 
thus  carried  away ;  for  as  I  never  knew  anything 
of  the  matter,  but  just  what  I  have  related,  nor 
who  my  father  and  mother  were,  so  it  would 
make  but  a  needless  digression  to  talk  of  it  here. 

My  good  gipsy  mother,  for  some  of  her  worthy 
actions  no  doubt,  happened  in  process  of  time  to 
be  hanged ;  and,  as  this  fell  out  something  too 
soon  for  me  to  be  perfected  in  the  strolling  trade, 
the  parish  where  I  was  left,  which  for  my  life  I 
cannot  remember,  took  some  care  of  me  to  be 
sure ;  for  the  first  thing  I  can  remember  of  my- 
self afterwards,  was,  that  I  went  to  a  parish 
school,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  used  to 
talk  to  me  to  be  a  good  boy  s  and  that,  though  I 
was  but  a  poor  boy,  if  I  minded  my  book,  and 
served  God,  I  might  make  a  good  man. 

I  believe  I  was  frequently  removed  from  one 
town  to  another,  perhaps  as  the  parishes  disputed 
my  supposed  mother's  last  settlement.  Whether 
I  was  so  shifted  by  passes,  or  otherwise,  I  know 
not ;  but  the  town  where  I  was  last  kept,  what- 
ever its  name  was,  must  be  not  far  ofi*  from  the 
sea-side ;  for  a  master  of  a  ship,  who  took  a  fancy 
to  me,  was  the  first  that  brought  me  to  a  place 
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not  far  from  Southampton,  which  I  afterwards 
knew  to  be  Bosalcton ;  and  there  I  attended  the 
carpenters,  and  such  people  as  were  employed  in 
building  a  ship  for  mm ;  and  when  it  was  done, 
though  I  was  not  above  twelve  years  old,  he 
evrried  me  to  sea  with  him  on  a  voyage  to  New- 
foundland. 

I  lived  well  enough,  and  pleased  my  master  so 
well,  that  he  called  mfi  hu  own  hpy ;  and  I  would 
have  called  him  fatfemr,  but  m  would  not  aflow  it, 
for  he  had  children  of  his  own.  I  went  three  or 
four  voyages  with  him,  and  grew  a  great  sturdy 
boy,  when,  coming  home  again  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  we  were  taken  by  an  Algerine 
rover,  or  man  of  war ;  which,  if  my  account 
stands  righ^  |fras  fbout  Ihe  yfear  1005,  for  ypu 
mav  be  sura  I  kqit  no  >uniaL 

I  was  not  much  concerned  at  the  disaster, 
though  I  saw  my  master,  after,  having  been 
wounded  by  a  splinter  in  the  head  dunng  the 
engagement,  very  barbarously  used  bv  the  Turks ; 
I  say,  I  was  not  much  concerned,  tilly  upon  some 
unlucky  thing  t  said>  which  as  I  remember,  was 
about  abusing  my  master,  they  took  me  and  beat 
me  most  unmercifully  with  a  flat  stick  on  the  soles 
of  my  feet,  so  that  I  could  neither  go  nor  stand 
for  several  days  together. 

But  my  good  fortune  Was  my  fHend  upoQ  this 
occasion ;  for,  as  they  were  salung  away  with  our 
ship  in  tow  as  a  prize,  steering  for  the  Straits, 
and  hi  sight  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  the  Turkish 
rover  was  attacked  bv  two  great  Portuguese  men 
of  war,  and  taken  and  carried  into  Lisbon* 

As  I  was  not  much  concerned  at  my  captivity, 
not  indeed  understanding  the  oonseguences  of  it, 
if  it  had  continue^ ;  so  iwas  not  suitably  sensible 
of  my  deliverance :  nor  Indeed  was  it  so  much  a 
deliverance  to  i^e  M  >t  would  otherwise  have 
been,  for  my  mfuiter,  who  was  the  only  (Hend  I 
had  in  the  world,  died  at  Lisbon  of  his  wounds; 
and  1  being  then  almost  reduce^  to  my  primitive 
state,  viz.  of  starving,  had  this  addition  to  it,  that 
it  was  In  a  forek^  country  too,  where  I  knew 
nobody  anji  conQ  not  q>eak  a  word  of  their 
lauKuage.  However,  I  fared  better  here  than  I 
haf  reason  to  expect ;  for,  when  all  the  rest  of 
our  inen  had  tnoCr  liberty  to  go  where  they 
would,  Ip  that  knew  npt  whither  to  go,  staid  in 
the  ship  for  seyei;al  days,  till  at  length  one  of  the 
{untenants  Heiog  me,  in^uire^  what  that  young 
£n|;ttidi  4og  did  there,  and  why  they  did  not 
tnm  him  on  shore; 

I  heard  him,  «pd  partly  understood  what  he 
pietot  though  not  wjbai  he  said,  ^x;A  began  tbep 
to  be  in  a  terrible  frfght ;  for  I  knew  not  wlbtere 
to  get  a  bit  of  Wad  •  wben  the  pilot  of  the  ship, 
an  old  seamai^^  seeing  me  look  ver^  dull,  came  to 
me,  and  speaking  bro|cen  £;nglish  to  me,  told  vofi 
t  must  be  gone.  '*  WhUher  must  I  go  ?**  jpaid  I* 
"  Where  you  wffl,**  said  he,  "  home  to  your  pwn 
country,  if  you  will.**— *<  How  must  I  go  thither  ?*' 
said  I.  "why,  have  yon  uq  friend?"  said  he. 
*«  Mo,**  said  I.  "not  in  the  worid,  but  that  dog, 
pointfaw  to  the  shlp*s  dog  (who,  having  stolen  a 
piece  «f  iptat  Just  before,  had  brought  it  close 
by  me,  and  I  had  taken  it  from  him,  and  eaten 
it),  for  he  has  been  a  good  friend,  and  brought 
me  my  dinner.** 

••  Wefl,  weB,"  says  he^  "you  must  Jbavc  your 
dinnen    Will  you  go  with  me?**— "  Yes.'^says 


I,  "with  all  my  heart.'*  In  short,  the  old  pilot 
took  me  home  with  him,  and  used  me  tolerably 
well,  though  I  fared  hard  enough ;  and  I  lived 
with  him  about  two  years,  during  which  time  be 
was  soliciting  his  business,  and  at  length  got  to 
be  master  or  pilot  under  Don  Garcia  de  Pimen- 
tesia  de  CarravaUas,  raptain  of  a  Portngaese 
galleon,  or  carrack,  which  was  boond  to  Goa,  in 
tbe  JSast  Indies  ^  and  jmipediatelv  having  gotten 
bis  eottinission,  pit  n^e  on  board  to  look  after 
his  cabin,  in  which  he  had  stored  himself  with 
abundance  of  liquors,  succades,  sugar,  spioes,  and 
other  things  for  his  accommodation  in  the  voy- 
age, and  laid  in  afterwards  a  considerable  qunn- 
tity  of  European  goods,  fine  lace  and  linen  ;  and 
also  baiaysi  wQpUen  doth,  stfflb,  &e.  nistor  the 
pretence  of  his  clotlies. 

I  was  too  young  in  the  trade  to  keep  any 
journal  of  this  voyage,  though  my  master,  who 
was,  for  a  Portuguese,  a  pretty  good  artist, 
prompted  me  to  it :  but  my  not  understanding 
the  language  was  one  hindrance;  at  least,  it 
served  me  for  an  excuse.  However,  after  some 
time,  I  bsgan  to  look  into  his  charts  and  books ; 
and,  as  I  could  write  a  tolerable  band,  under- 
stood some  Latin,  and  began  to  have  a  little 
smatteriog  of  the  Portuguese  tongue,  fo  I  began 
to  get  a  superficial  knowledge  of  navigation,  but 
ipt  sucli  as  was  likely  to  be  suflicient  to  carry  me 
through  a  )ifo  of  adventure  as  mine  was  to  be. 
In  short,  I  learned  several  material  things  la  this 
voyage  among  the  Portuguese ;  I  learnt  particu- 
lariy  to  be  an  arrant  thief  and  a  bad  sailor  ;  and 
I  think  I  may  say  they  are  the  best  masters  for 
teaching  botii  these  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

We  made  our  wav  for  the  East  Indies,  by  the 
coast  of  Bradl;  not  that  It  is  In  the  course  of 
sailing  the  way  thither,  but  our  captain,  either 
on  his  own  account,  or  Vy  the  direction  of  tiie 
merchants,  went  thither  first,  where  at  AH 
Saint's  bay,  or,  as  they  call  it  in  Portngal,  the 
Rio  de  Todos  los  Santos,  we  delivered  near  an 
hundred  tons  of  goods,  and  took  in  a  contiderable 
quantity  of  gold,  with  some  chests  of  sugar,  and 
seventy  or  eighty  great  rolls  of  tobacco,  every 
roQ  weighlpg  at  least  100  weight. 

Her^  being  lodged  on  shore  by  my  master^k 
order*  l  bad  tne  charge  of  the  captain'k  buadness, 
he  having  seen  lue  very  diHgent  for  iny  own 
master;  and  in  requital  for  hSi  mistaken  oonfi- 
dence^  J  found  roea^s  to  secure,  that  is  to  say,  to 
Steal,  albout  twenty  moidores  out  of  the  gold  that 
Tfras  shipped  <m  beerd  by  the  jQerchants,  and  this 
w^  my  jbrst  adventure. 

yi^e  had  a  tolerable  voyi^ge  tspm  iienoe  to  the 
Cj^pe  de  Bona  Speranza ;  and  I  was  reputed  as 
a  mighty  diligent  servaut  to  my  master,  and  very 
JTaitb^ul  (1  was  dilkent  indeed,  but  |  was  veiy 
far  firom  honest;  however,  thev  thou^t  me 
honest,  wj^lch,  by  the  way^  was  th^  very  great 
mistake)^  upon  tbls  vefv  nUstake  the  captain 
took  a  particular  liking  to  m.e»  and  es^ibyed 
me  frequently  on  his  own  ooearfoni;  and,  on 
the  othor  bwd,  in  reoompeoKe  for  mj  officious 
diligence,  I  received  several  perttcular  fovours 
from  him;  particularly,  Iwas,  hy  the  csntam^s 
command,  made  a  kind  of  a  steward  under  the 
ship's  steward,  for  «uch  provisions  as  the  cap- 
tain demanded  for  hfB  own  table.  Heliad  an* 
other  steward  for  his  private  stores  besides,  but 
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ny  ottee  0Me«raeA  otitywhtA  tbm  captate  odM 
for  of  t!w  iiiip^i  ilores  Imt  hia  pivate  we. 

However,  by  this  means  t  had  opportwiRy 
paiticBteriy  to  ti^Le  eere  of  Ay  inaatcr'f  »•■»  and 
to  ftiniih  myself  wkh  4RifllcieDt  proviiioiii  to 
nake  ■»  Kre  much  better  than  the  etiier  people 
in  the  ship;  fer  the  eaptabi  seldom  ordered  any- 
tfali«  out  of  the  sUp^  ateres,  as  afao¥ei  bat  I  si^ 
some  of  it  for  my  e«m  share.  We  arrived  at 
Ooa,  in  tiie  East  bdies,  in  about  seven  meathe* 
from  Lfsbooy  and  remained  there  eight  more; 
during  which  time  I  had  indeed  nothing  to  do, 
my  master  being  generally  on  shore,  but  to  learn 
everything  that  is  wiclted  among  the  Portagoese, 
a  nation  the  most  perfldloas  and  the  most  de- 
bauched, the  most  insolent  and  eruel,  of  any  that 
pretend  to  call  themselves  Christians,  hi  t' 
world. 

Thievhig,  Iving,  swearing,  forswearing,  joined 
to  the  most  abomipsMe  lewdness,  was  ^e  stated 
practice  of  the  ship*8  erew ;  adding  to  it,  that, 
with  the  most  inselferable  boasts  of  their  own 
courage,  they  wer&  generally  speakinff,  the  most 
complete  cowards  mat  1  ever  met  with ;  and  the 
consequence  of  their  oowardiee  was  evident  upon 
many  occasions.  However,  there  was  here  and 
there  one  among  them  that  was  not  so  bad  as 
the  rest ;  and,  as  my  lot  fell  among  them,  it  made 
me  have  the  most  contemptible  ttioughts  of  the 
rest,  as  indeed  they  deserved. 

I  was  exactly  fitted  for  their  soolety  Indeed ; 
for  I  had  no  sense  of  virtae  or  religion  upon  me. 
I  had  never  heard  much  of  either,  except  what  a 
good  old  paraon  had  said  to  me  when  I  was  a 
child  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  old ;  nay,  I  was 
preparing  and  growing  up  apace  to  be  as  wicked 
as  anybody  comd  be,  or  plerhaps  ever  was.  F^ 
certdniv  thus  directed  mybeglnnhig,  fcoowhig 
that  I  nad  worit  to  do  in  the  worl£  whieh  no- 
thing but  one  hardened  against  all  sense  of  ho- 
nesty or  religion  could  go  through;  and  yet, 
even  in  this  state  of  original  wickedness,  I  enter- 
tained  such  a  settled  abhorrence  of  the  abandoned 
vileness  of  the  Portuguese,  that  I  eonld  not  but 
hate  them  most  heartily  from  the  begimiiiig,  and 
all  my  life  afterwmrds.  They  were  so  bmtishly 
wicked,  so  base  and  perfidious,  not  only  to  stran* 
gers,  but  to  one  another,  so  meanly  siAnrfssive 
when  subjected,  so  insolent,  er  barbarous  and 
tyrannical,  when  superior,  that  I  thought  there 
was  something  In  them  that  shocked  my  very 
nature.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  natural  to  an 
Englishman  to  hate  a  coward,  it  all  joined  to- 
gether to  make  the  devil  and  a  Portugueae  equally 
my  aversion. 

However,  aoeordingf  to  the  English  proverb,  he 
that  is  shipped  with  the  devfi  must  sail  with  the 
devil ;  I  was  among  them,  and  I  managed  myself 
as  well  as  t  could.  My  master  had  consented 
that  I  should  assist  the  captain  in  the  offiee,  as 
above ;  but,  as  I  understood  afterwards  that  the 
captain  allowed  my  master  half  a  moidore  a 
month  for  mv  service,  and  that  he  had  my  name 
upon  the  ship's  books  also,  I  expected  that  when 
the  shin  came  to  be  paid  four  months*  wages  at 
the  Indie^  as  they,  it  seems,  always  do,  my  mas- 
ter won}d  let  me  have  something  for  myself. 

But  I  was  wrong  in  my  man,  for  he  was  none 
of  that  kind ;  be  had  taken  me  up  as  in  distress, 
and  his  bustaieas  was  to  keep  me  so,  and  nudce  his 


eema  maae  iip»  ne  oonia  piet 
retio;  for,  as  I  knew  aothidv 
her  protastont  from  panfapt,  or 
I  a  liahometan,  loom  nevar 


market  <tf  me  as  well  as  he  oould,  wMeh  }  heg«n 
to  think  of  after  a  difaunt  manner  than  I  did  at 
first,  for  at  first  I  thought  ho  had  eiMeitaiMd  lae 
hi  mere  charity,  noon  aeeing  my  diHvsamd  dr- 
owMtanece,  bat  «d  not  M4  bat  wh^  he  pat 
me  on  board  the  ahiib  I  ihonid  have  feme  w^pss 

fiat  he  thoaghi,  it  ieeiBf,  ^atta  athenrise ;  «ad 
when  I  piecurad  aae  to  ap^^L  to  him  about  jt, 
when  the  ahip  was  paid  «t  Gaiw  M  (lav  hito  the 
greatest  rage  fanaghiable,  and  called  me  JBifiMi 
dog,  yoaag  haiatle,  aadtlyeatenedtopataseUito 
the  laquidtien.  Indeed,  of  aX  the  amaas  the  foar- 
and-tweaty  letters  aeald  make  m,  he  could  pwt 
have  ealled  me  heretic;  * 
dMMit  rallgibn,  neither  J 
either  ofttiem  from  I 

he  a  heretic.  However,  it  nassed  bat  a  iittie, 
bat,  as  yoaag  as  I  was,  I  had  heea  oarried  Into 
the  Inquisition,  and  there^  if  they  had  askad  ma 
if  Iwasaproteataatoracatholie^I  shaaidhafe 
aaid  yes  to  that  whieh  came  first.  ifUhadbeen 
the  proteetant  they  had  asked  firsd  ft  had  ear- 
tainly  nude  a  maKyr  of  me  for  I  did  aet  kmm 
what. 

Bat  the  very  priest  they  carried  !rtth  thaw,  er 
chaplafai  of  the  ship,  as  we  called  him,  mved  me  t 
for  seehig  me  a  boy  eatfaaly  ignorant  pf  religion, 
and  ready  to  do  or  say  aaytha^  they  iri4 1^  lis 
asked  aoe  aome  queatlone  about  it,  arhftdM  he 
found  I  answered  so  very  simpiv,  ihft  he  teiok  it 
upon  him  to  tell  them  he  eoald  aafwar  fof  mr 
being  agoed  aath<die,  and  he  he^  heehoaldhiB 
the  means  of  saving  my  ioal»  and  he  pleased  him- 
self that  it  was  to  be  a  work  ef  merit  tohim»  so 
he  made  me  as  goad  a  papist  as  any  of  Hma  hi 
aheat  a  week's  lime. 

I  thea  told  him  i^  case  about  my  master ; 
how,  it  is  true,  he  had  taken  am  vp  bi  a  adser- 
abie  ease  on  hoard  a  man-of-war  at  Usheti;  and 
I  was  indebted  to  hfan  for  brii^ing  me  on  beani 
this  ship;  that  if  I  had  beea^ldt  at  Usbaa.  I 
might  haye  starved,  and  the  iika ;  and  therefore 
IwaswilUngto  serve  him,  but  idiat  I  hoped  te 
would  give  me  some  little  consideration  for  my 
service,  or  let  me  know  how  leqg  he  expaetedl 
shonld  serve  him  for  nothing* 

It  was  all  one;  neither  the  prieat  aor  any  one 
else  couhl  prev#  with  him,  bpit  that  I  was  not 
his  servant  bat  his  alave;  jtfmt  be  took  me  in  the 
Algerhie,  and  that  I  was  a  Turk,  aniy  ^rsteaded 
to  be  an  English  boy  to  get  my  liberts^  and  lie 
woald  carry  BM  to  the  Inqaiskfon  as  a  Turk. 

This  frightened  me  out  of  my  wHa,  for  i  had 
nobody  to  veaeh  for  me  arhet  I  was,  or  from 
whence  I  came}  hut  the  goad  Padre  Antonio, 
for  that  was  his  name,  cleared  ase  of  that  part  by 
a  way  I  dki  not  andemtand;  for  he  came  to  ase 
one  morning  with  two  aatlen,  and  told  aie  th^ 
must  search  me,  to  bear  witnem  Hmt  I  was  net 
a  Turk.  I  was  amaaed  at  tiiem,  and  Aightened, 
and  did  not  anderstand  them,  aer  could  I  lasa- 
gfaiewhattheyhitendedtodotome.  However, 
stripping  me,  thev  were  aeon  saiisfled,  and  Father 
Antony  bade  me  he  ea^,  for  they  oaald  all  witaew 
that  I  was  no  TttriL.  fio  I  escaped  liwt  fart  of 
my  mastoid  cruelty. 

And  now  I  resolved  firom  thai  tame  to  run 
away' 
of  it 


r  ftam  fafaa  If  I  could,  hat  there  was  Ao  doiag 
there,  for  there  were  not  ahips  of  any  aatfon 
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in  the  world  in  that  port,  except  two  or  three 
Pem'an  vessels  from  Ormus,  so  that  if  I  htd 
offered  to  go  away  from  him,  be  would  have  had 
me  seized  on  shore,  and  brought  on  board  by 
force ;  80  that  I  had  no  remedy  but  patience, 
and  this  he  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  he 
could,  for  after  this  he  began  to  use  me  ill,  and 
not  only  to  straiten  my  provisions,  but  to  beat 
and  torture  me  in  a  baH)arous  manner  for  every 
trifle,  so  that,  in  a  word,  my  life  began  to  be  very 
miserable. 

The  violence  of  this  usage  of  me,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  my  escape  from  his  hands,  set  my 
nead  a-workiog  upon  all  sorts  of  mischief,  and  in 
particular  I  resolved,  after  studying  ail  other 
ways  to  deliver  myself,  and  finding  all  ineffectual, 
I  say  I  resolved  to  murder  him.  With  thb  hell* 
ish  resolution  in  my  head,  I  spent  whole  nights 
and  days  contriving  how  to  put  it  in  execution, 
the  devil  prompting  me  very  warmly  to  the  &ct. 
I  was  indeed  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  means,  for 
I  bad  neither  gun  or  sword,  nor  any  weapon  to 
assault  him  with;  poison  I  had  my  thoughts 
much  upon,  but  knew  not  where  to  get  any ;  or, 
if  I  might  have  got  it,  I  did  not  know  the 
country  word  for  it,  or  by  what  name  to  ask 
for  it 

In  this  manner  I  was  ^ty  of  the  fact,  inten- 
tionally, a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times ;  but 
Providence,  either  for  his  sake  or  for  mine, 
always  frustrated  my  designs,  and  I  could  never 
bring  it  to  pass,  so  I  was  obliged  to  continue  in 
his  chains  till  the  ship,  having  taken  in  her  load- 
ing, set  sail  for  Portugal. 

I  can  say  nothing  here  to  the  manner  of  our 
voyage,  for,  as  I  said,  I  kept  no  journal ;  but  this 
I  can  give  an  account  of,  that  having  been  once 
as  high  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  we  call  it, 
or  Cabo  de  Bona  Speransa,  as  they  call  it,  we 
were  driven  back  again  by  a  violent  storm  from 
the  W.  S.  W.,  which  held  us  six  days  and  nights 
a  great  way  to  the  eastward,  and  alter  that,  run- 
ning  afore  the  wind  for  several  days  more,  we  at 
last  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Madagas- 
car. 

The  storm  had  been  so  violent  that  the  ship 
had  received  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  it 
required  some  time  to  repair  her ;  so,  standing  in 
nearer  the  shore,  the  pilot,  my  master,  brought 
the  ship  into  a  very  good  road,  where  we  rode  in 
twenty.six  fathom  water,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore. 

While  the  ship  rode  here  there  happened  a 
most  desperate  mutiny  among  the  men,  upon  ac- 
count of  some  defidency  in  their  allowance,  which 
came  to  that  height  that  thev  threatened  the 
captain  to  set  him  on  shore,  and  go  back  with  the 
ship  to  Goa.  I  wished  they  would  with  all  my 
heart,  for  I  was  full  of  mischief  in  my  head,  and 
ready  enough  to  do  any.  So  though  I  was  but  a 
bov,  as  they  called  me,  yet  I  prompted  the  mis- 
chief all  I  could,  and  embarked  in  it  so  openly, 
that  I  escaped  very  little  being  hanged  in  the 
first  and  most  early  part  of  my  life,  for  the  cap- 
tahi  had  some  notice  that  there  was  a  design 
laid  by  some  of  the  company  to  mnrder  him ;  and 
having,  partly  by  money  and  promises,  and  partly 
by  threatening  and  torture,  brought  two  fellows 
to  confess  the  particulars,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  ooncemed,  they  were  presently  appre- 


hended, till  one  aeeoaing  another,  no  less  thsD 
sixteen  men  were  selied  and  put  into  irou. 
whereof  I  was  one.  i 

The  captain,  who  was  made  desperate  by  bii ' 
danger,  resolving  to  clear  the  ship  of  his  eocmies, ' 
tried  us  aU,  and  we  were  all  condemned  to  die.  . 
The  manner  of  his  process  I  was  too  young  to  ' 
take  notice  of;  but  the  parser  and  one  of  the  •  I 
gunners  were  hanged  immediately,  and  I  ex- 
pected it  with  the  rest.     I  do  not  remember 
any  great  concern  I  was  under  about  it,  only  that  i 
I  cried  very  much,  for  I  knew  little  then  of  this 
world,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  next. 

However,  the  captain  contented  himself  tritb 
executing  these  two^  and  some  of  the  rest,  npoa 
their  humble  submission  and  promise  of  future 
good  behaviour,  were  pardoned ;  but  five  were 
ordered  to  be  set  on  shore  on  the  island  and  left ' 
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there,  of  which  1  was  one.  My  master  used  all 
his  interest  with  the  captain  to  have  me  excused, 
but  could  not  obtain  it ;  for  somebody  having 
told  him  that  I  was  one  of  them  who  was  singled 
out  to  have  killed  him,  when  my  master  desired 
I  might  not  be  set  on  shore,  the  captain  told  him 
I  should  stay  on  board  \t  he  desired  it,  but  then 
I  should  be  hanged,  so  he  might  choose  for  roe 
which  he  thought  best.  The  cwptaio,  it  seems, 
was  particularly  provoked  at  my  being  concerned 
In  the  treachery,  because  of  his  having  beeo  so 
kind  to  me,  and  of  his  having  singled  me  out  to 
serve  him,  as  I  have  said  above ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
obliged  him  to  give  my  master  such  a  rough 
choice,  either  to  set  me  on  shore  or  to  have  me 
hanged  on  board.  And  had  my  master,  indeed, 
known  what  good-will  I  had  for  him,  be  would 
not  have  been  long  in  choosing  Ibr  me ;  ibr  I  bad 
certainly  determined  to  do  him  a  mischief  the 
first  opportunity  I  had  for  it  This  was,  there- 
Ibre,  a  good  providence  for  me  to  keep  me  from 
dipping  my  hands  in  biood,  and  it  made  me  more 
tender  afterwards  in  matters  of  blood  thsn  I  be- 
lieve I  shook!  otherwise  have  been.  But  as  to 
my  being  one  of  them  that  was  to  kUl  the  cap- 
tain, that  I  was  wronged  in,  for  I  wss  not  the 
person,  but  it  was  reafly  one  of  them  that  were 
pardoned,  he  having  the  good  luck  not  to  bare 
that  part  discovered.  ' 

I  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  part  of  independ- 
ent  life,  a  thing  I  was  Indeed  very  ill  prepared  to  i  ^ 
manage,  for  I  was  perfecUy  loose  and  dissolute  [  / 
in  my  behaviour,  bold  and  wicked  whfie  I  was  | 
under  government,  and  now  perfecUy  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  liberty,  for  I  was  as  ripe  for  any 
villany  as  a  yonnff  fellow  that  had  no  loUd 
thought  ever  placed  in  his  mhid  could  be  sup- 
posed to  be.  Education,  as  you  have  beard,  I  had 
none ;  and  all  the  UtUe  scenes  of  life  I  had  paaied 
through  had  been  full  of  dangers  and  desperste 
circumstances ;  but  I  was  either  so  young  or  so 
stupid,  that  I  escaped  the  grief  and  anxiety  of 
them,  for  want  of  having  a  sense  of  their  tendeocy 
and  consequences. 

This  thoughtless,  unconcerned  temper  had  one 
felicity  indeed  in  it,  that  it  made  me  dariog  and 
ready  for  doing  any  mischief,  and  kept  off  tho 
sorrow  which  otherwise  ought  to  have  attended 
me  when  1  fell  into  any  mischief;  that  this  'tu- 
pidity  was  instead  of  a  happiness  to  me,  for  ft 
left  my  thoughu  free  to  act  upon  mesos  of 
escape  and  deliverance  in  my  distress,  bowercr 
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great  iUmight  be ;  wheiws  my  companions  io  the 
dtstrets  were  lo  rank  by  their  fear  and  grief,  that 
they  abandoned  themielrea  to  the  mitery  of  their 
oondition,  and  gave  over  all  tbonght  bnt  of  their 
perishing  and  itarving,  being  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  murdered,  and  perhaps  eaten  by  cannibals, 
and  the  like. 

I  was  but  a  yoang  fellow,  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen ;  bnt  hearing  what  was  to  be  my  fate, 
I  received  it  with  no  appearance  of  discourage- 
ment:  but  I  asked  what  my  master  said  to  it, 
and  being  told  that  he  had  used  his  utmost  in« 
terest  to  save  me,  but  the  captain  had  answered 
I  should  either  go  on  shore  or  be  hanged  on 
board,  which  he  pleased.  I  then  gave  over  all 
hope  of  being  received  again:  I  was  not  very 
thankful  in  my  thoughts  to  my  master  for  his 
soliciting  the  captain  for  me,  because  I  knew  that 
what  he  did  was  not  in  kindness  to  me,  so  much 
as  in  kindness  to  himself;  I  mean  to  preserire 
the  wagek  which  he  got  for  me,  which  amounted 
to  above  six  dolUrs  a  month,  including  what  the 
captain  allowed  him  for  my  particular  service  to 
him. 

When  I  understood  that  my  master  was  so  ap- 
parentlv  kind,  I  asked  if  I  might  not  be  admitted 
to  speak  with  him,  and  they  told  me  I  might,  6 
my  master  would  come  down  to  me,  but  1  could 
not  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  him ;  so  then  I  de- 
sired my  matter  might  be  told  to  come  to  me, 
and  he  accordingly  osme  to  me ;  I  fell  on  my 
knees  to  him,  and  begged  he  would  forgive  me 
whet  I  had  done  to  displease  him ;  and  indeed 
the  resolution  I  had  taken  to  murder  him  lay  with 
some  horror  upon  my  mind  just  at  that  time,  so 
that  I  was  once  just  a-gohig  io  coniew  it,  and 
beg  him  to  forgive  me,  but  I  kept  it  in.  He  said 
he  had  done  all  he  could  to  obtain  my  pardon  of 
the  captain,  but  could  not ;  and  he  knew  no  way 
for  me  but  to  have  patience,  and  submit  to  my 
fate ;  and  if  they  came  to  speak  with  any  ship  of 
their  nation  at  the  Cape,  he  would  endeavour  to 
have  them  stand  in,  and  fetch  us  off  again,  if  we 
might  be  found. 

Then  I  begged  1  might  have  my  clothes  on 
shore  with  me.  He  told  me  he  was  afraid  I 
should  have  little  need  of  clothes,  for  he  did  not 
see  how  we  could  long  subsist  on  the  island,  and 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  inhabitants 
were  cannibals  or  men«eaters  (though  he  had  no 
reason  for  that  suggestion),  and  we  &ould  not  be 
able  to  live  among  them.  I  told  him  I  was  not 
9o  afraid  of  that  as  I  was  of  starving  for  want  of 
victuals ;  and  as  for  the  inhabitants  oeing  canni- 
bals,  1  believed  we  should  be  more  likely  to  eat 
them  than  they  ns,  if  we  could  but  get  at  them. 
Bnt  I  was  mightily  concerned,  1  sai<C  we  should 
have  no  weapons  with  us  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
I  begged  nothing  now,  but  that  he  would  give 
me  a  gun  and  a  swordt  with  a  little  powder 
and  shot. 

He  smiled,  and  said  thev  would  signify  nothing 
to  us,  for  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  pretend  to 
preserve  our  lives  among  such  a  populous  and 
desperate  nation  as  the  people  of  this  island  were. 
I  told  him  thai,  however,  it  would  do  us  this 
good,  for  we  should  not  be  devoured  or  destroyed 
immediately ;  so  1  begged  hard  for  the  gun.  At 
last  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  whether  the  cap- 
tain would  give  him  leave  to  give  me  a  gun,  and 


if  not.  he  durst  not  give  it ;  but  he  promised  to 
use  his  interest  to  obtain  it  for  me,  wjiich  he  did, 
and  the  next  day  he  sent  me  a  gun,  with  some 
ammnnitfon,  but  told  me  the  captain  would  not 
suffnr  the  ammunition  to  be  given  us  till  we  wore 
set  all  on  shore,  and  till  he  was  just  going  to  set 
sail.  He  also  sent  me  the  few  clothes  1  had  in 
the  ship,  which  indeed  were  not  many. 

Two  days  after  this,  we  were  all  carried  on 
shore  together ;  the  rest  of  my  fellow-criminQls 
hearing  1  had  a  gun,  and  some  powder  and  shot, 
solicited  for  liberty  to  carry  the  like  with  them, 
which  was  also  granted  them ;  and  thus  we  were 
set  on  shore  to  shift  for  ourselves. 

On  our  first  coming  into  the  island  we  were 
terrified  exceedingly  with  the  sight  of  the  barba- 
rous  people,  whose  figure  was  made  more  terrible 
to  us  than  it  really  was  by  the  report  we  had  of 
them  from  the  seamen ;  but  when  we  came  to 
converse  with  them  awhile,  we  found  they  were 
not  cannibals,  as  was  reported,  or  such  as  would 
fall  immediately  upon  us  and  eat  us  up ;  but  they 
came  and  sat  down  by  us,  and  wondered  much 
at  our  clothes  and  arms,  and  made  signs  to  give 
us  some  victuals,  such  as  they  hud,  which  was 
only  roots  and  plants  dug  out  of  the  ground  for 
the  present,  but  they  brought  us  fowls  and  flesh 
afterwards  in  good  plenty. 

This  encouraged  the  other  four  men  that  were 
with  me  very  much,  for  they  were  quite  dejected 
before;  but  now  they  began  to  be  very  familiar 
with  them,  and  made  signs,  that  if  they  would 
use  us  kindly,  we  would  stay  and  live  with  them ; 
which  they  seemed  glad  of,  though  they  knew 
little  of  the  necessity  we  were  under  to  do  so,  or 
how  much  we  were  afraid  of  them. 

However,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  resolved 
that  we  would  only  stay  in  that  part  so  long  as 
the  ship  rode  in  the  bay,  and  then  making  them 
believe  we  were  gone  with  the  ship,  we  would  go 
and  place  ourselves,  if  possible,  where  there  were 
no  inhabitants  to  be  seen,  and  so  live  as  we  could, 
or  perhaps  watch  for  a  ship  that  might  be  driven 
upon  the  coast,  as  we  were. 

The  ship  continued  a  fortnight  in  the  roads, 
repairing  some  damage  which  had  been  done  her 
in  the  late  stoipoo,  and  taking  in  wood  and  water ; 
and  during  this  time,  the  IxMit  coining  ofieu  on 
shore,  the  men  brought  us  several  refresh ment.^, 
and  the  natives  believing  we  only  belonged  to 
the  ship,  were  civil  enough.  We  lived  in  a  kind 
of  a  tent  on. the  shore,  or  rather  a  hut,  which  we 
made  with  the  boughs  of  trees,  and.sometinics  in 
the  night  retired  to  a  wood  a  little  out  of  their 
way,  to  let  them  think  we  were  gone  on  board 
the  ship*  However,  we  found  them  baxbarou.s 
treacherous,  and  villaitouB  enough  in  their  nature, 
only  civil  from  fear,  and  therefore  concluded  we 
should  soon  full  into  their  hands  when  the  ship 
was  gone. 

The  sense  of  this  wrought  upon  my  fellow- 
sufferers  even  to  distraction  -,  and  one  of  them, 
being  a  carpenter,  in  his  mad  fit,  swam  off  to  the 
ship  in  the  night,  though  she  lay  then  a  league 
to  sea,  and  made  such  pitiful  moan  to  be  taken 
in,  that  the  captain  was  prevailed  with  at  last  to 
take  him  in,  though  they  let  him  lie  swimming 
three  hours  in  the  water  before  he  consented 
toiL 

Upon  this,  and  his  humble  submission,  the 
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cafitaiii  rec^iyed  hfan*  and,  in  a  word,  the  impfir- 
tiinity  of  this  man  (who  for  ooflie  time  petitioned 
to  be  token  in,  though  they  hanged  him  shortly 
after  they  had  him)  vras  such  as  eonld  not  be 
resisted ;  for,  after  he  bad  swam  so  long  about 
the  ship,  he  was  not  able  to  reaeh  the  shore 
agam ;  and  the  captain  saw  evidently  that  the 
man  must  be  taken  on  board  or  suffered  to 
drown,  and  the  whole  ship's  company  oflbring  to 
be  bound  for  him  for  his  good  behaytonr,  the 
captain  at  last  yielded,  and  he  was  taken  up, 
but  almost  dead  with  bis  being  so  long  In  the 
water. 

When  this  man  was  got  in,  he  never  left  off 
importuning  the  captain,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
officers,  in  behalf  of  us  that  were  left  behfaid ; 
but  to  the  very  last  day  the  captain  was  inex* 
orabia ;  when,  at  the  time  their  preparations  were 
making  to  sail,  and  orders  given  to  hoist  the 
boats  into  the  ship,  all  the  seamen  in  a  body 
came  up  to  the  rail  of  the  quarter-deek,  where 
the  captain  was  walking  with  some  of  his  officers, 
and  appointing  the  boatswain  to  speak  for  them, 
lie  went  up,  and  iklling  on  his  knees  to  the  eap* 
tain,  begged  of  him,  m  the  humblest  manner 
possible,  to  receive  tbe  four  men  on  board  again, 
offering  to  answer  for  their  fidelity,  or  to  have 
them  kept  in  chains  till  they  came  to  Lisbon, 
and  there  to  be  delivered  up  to  justice,  rather 
than,  as  they  said,  to  have  them  left  to  be  mur- 
dered by  savages,  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts, 
it  was  a  great  while  ere  the  captain  took  any 
notice  of  them,  but  when  he  did,  he  ordered  the 
boatswain  to  be  seized,  and  threatened  to  bring 
him  to  the  capstan  for  speaking  for  them. 
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Upon  this  severity,  one  of  the  seamen,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  bur  still  with  alt  possible  respect  to 
the  captain,  besought  his  honour,  as  be  called 
him,  that  he  would  give  leave  to  some  more  of 
them  to  go  on  shore,  and  die  with  their  eoi 
panions,  or,  if  possible,  to  assist  them  to  resist 
the  barbarians.  The  captain,  rather  provoked 
than  cowed  at  this,  came  to  the  barrlcado  of  the 
quarter-deck,  and  speaking  very  prudently  to  the 
men  (for  had  he  spoken  rouguly,  two-thirds  of 
the  men  would  have  left  the  ship,  if  not  all  of 
them),  he  told  them,  it  was  for  ihehr  safety  as 
well  as  his  own  that  he  hod  been  obliged  td  that 
severity ;  that  mutiny  on  board  a  snip  was  the 
same  tning  as  treason  in  a  king's  palace,  and  he 
could  not  answer  it  to  his  owners  and  employers 
to  entrust  the  ship  and  goods  committed  to  his 
charge  with  men  who  had  entertained  thoughts 
of  the  worst  and  blackest  nature ;  that  he  wished 
heartily  that  it  had  been  anywhere  else  that  they 
had  been  set  on  shore,  where  they  might  have 
been  hi  less  haBard  ttom  the  savages ;  that,  if  he 
had  designed  they  should  be  destroyed,  he  could 
at  well  have  executed  them  on  board  as  the  other 


two;  th«l  he  wished  ift  had  been  in 
part  of  the  werki,  where  he  might  have  have  de* 
iivered  ttiem  np  to  the  civil  jasiiee,  or  naight  have 
left  them  among  ChrlsttaBs;  but  it  was  better 
their  lives  were  pat  ui  haaard  ttaao  his  hfe,  and 
the  safirty  of  the  ship ;  and  that  though  he  did 
not  know  that  he  had  deserved  so  ill  of  aay  of 
them  as  thai  they  ihoaM  leave  the  ship  ratiier 
than  do  their  duty,  yet  if  aay  of  theai  ware  re- 
solved  to  do  so  uolasa  he  woakl  eonseat  to  take 
a  gang  of  traitart  on  boards  who,  as  he  had  proved 
before  them  alU  had  conspured  to  morda^  hias. 
he  would  not  liinder  them,  nor  for  toa  pteaeac 
would  few  reseat  their  ueportunity ;  but,  if  there 
was  nobody  left  ia  the  ship  but  himself,  he  would 
never  oouseat  to  take  them  on  board. 

This  disoourse  was  delivered  so  well,  was  in 
itself  so  reasonable,  was  managed  with  so  anch 
temper,  yet  so  boldlj  ooneluded  with  a  oegative, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  were  aatisaed 
for  the  present  iiowever,  as  it  put  the  saen  mto 
juntos  and  eabals,  they  were  not  eoapoaed  for 
some  hours :  the  wind  also  slack enlug  towards 
night,  the  captain  ordered  not  to  weigh  till  nest 
momlBfl* 

The  same  nigbt  twenty-three  ol  the  nen, 
among  whom  was  the  gunner's  mate,  tiie  aor- 
goon's  assistant,  and  two  earpenters,  applyiaf  to 
the  chief  mate  told  hhn,  that  as  the  oapt«iia  had 
given  them  leave  to  go  on  shore  to  tbeir  eon- 
rades,  they  begged  tnat  he  would  speak  to  the 
captain  not  to  take  it  ill  that  they  were  damrous 
to  go  aod  die  with  their  companions ;  and  that 
they  thought  they  eould  do  no  less  in  sooh  an 
extremity  than  go  to  themj  beoause,  if  there 
was  any  way  to  save  their  lives,  it  was  by  addiog 
to  their  numbers,  and  making  theoa  atroag 
enough  to  assist  one  another  hi  defmdi^  them- 
selves agahist  the  savages,  tiU  perhaps  Uwf  oaight 
one-  time  or  other  find  meaas  to  make  tueir  I 
escape,  and  get  to  their  own  country  agaia. 

Tne  mate  told  them  m  so  many  words»  that 
he  durst  not  speak  to  the  captain  upon  aay  auen 
design,  and  was  very  sorry  they  had  no  asora 
respect  for  him  than  to  desire  him  to  go  vpon 
iittch  an  errand ;  but,  if  they  were  reaolved  upon 
auch  an  enterprise,  he  would  advise  them  to  take 
the  long-boat  in  the  moraiog  betimes,  and  go  off, 
seeing  the  captam  had  given  them  leave,  and 
leave  a  dvil  letter  behkid  them  to  the  captain, 
and  to  desire  him  to  send  hie  men  on  ahore  for 
the  boat,  which  shoald  be  delivered  very  ho- 
nestly, and  be  promised  to  keep  their  eaiuisei 
sohmg. 

Aoeordhigly,  an  hour  befose  day,  those  twenty- 
three  men,  with  every  man  a  flreleek  and  a  eut- 
lass,  with  some  pistols,  three  halberds  or  half- 
pikes^  and  good  store  of  powder  aatf  ball,  without 
any  provision  but  about  half  a  hutidred  of  bread, 
but  with  all  their  ohesu  and  dotheji,  tools,  in- 
struments, books,  &c^  embarked  thomseives  so 
silently,  that  the  captain  got  no  notii^e  of  it  tid 
they  were  gotten  half  the  way  on  ahore. 

As  soon  as  the  captain  heard  of  ft  he  eallcd 

r  the  gunner's  mate^  the  chief  gunner  behig  at 
the  time  sick  in  his  eaUn,  and  ordered  to  fire  at 
them;  but,  to  his  great  mortifiesition^  the  gun- 
ner's mate  was  one  of  the  number,  and  was  gone 
with  them;  and  hideed  it  was  by  this  means  tliey 
got  so  many  arms  and  so  mueh 
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Wbeo  thit  captaia  found  bovr  it  «as»  vad  that 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  be  began  to  be  a  little 
appaoaed,  and  made  light  of  it,  and  called  up  the 
men*  and  apoke  kindly  to  them,  and  told  ihem 
he  was  ?ery  well  satished  in  the  fidelity  and  abi- 
lity of  thoae  that  were  now  left,  and  that  he 
would  give  to  themt  for  their  encouragement,  to 
be  divided  amoog  them,  the  wages  which  were 
due  to  the  men  that  were  gone,  and  that  it  was 
a  great  satitfaotion  to  him  that  the  ship  was  free 
from  such  a  mutinous  rabble,  who  had  not  the 
least  reason  for  their  discontent. 

The  men  seemed  very  well  satisfied,  and  parti* 
calarly  the  promise  of  the  wages  of  those  who 
were  gone  went  a  great  way  with  them.  After 
this,  the  letter  whicn  was  left  by  the  men  was 
given  to  the  captain  by  his  boy,  with  whom,  it 
seems,  the  men  had  left  iu  The  letter  was  much 
to  the  same  purpose  of  what  they  had  said  to  the 
mate,  and  which  he  had  declined  to  say  for  tbem, 
only  that  at  the  end  of  tbeir  letter  they  told  the 
captain  that,  as  they  had  no  dishonest  design,  m> 
they  had  taken  nothing  away  with  them  which 
was  not  their  own,  except  some  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
them,  as  well  for  their  defence  against  the  sa- 
vages as  to  kill  fowls  or  beasts  for  their  food,  that 
they  might  not  perish ;  and  as  there  were  con- 
siderable sums  due  to  them  for  wages,  they  hoped 
he  would  allow  the  arms  and  ammunition  upon 
their  accounts.  They  told  him  that,  as  to  the 
ship's  long-boat,  which  they  had  taken  to  bring 
them  on  shore,  they  knew  it  was  necessary  to 
him,  and,  if  he  pleased  to  send  for  it,  it  should  be 
very  honestly  delivered  to  bis  men,  and  not  the 
least  injury  offered  to  any  of  tbose  who  came  for 
it,  not  the  least  persuasion  or  invitation  made  use 
of  to  any  of  them  to  stay  with  them ;  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  letter,  they  very  humbly  besought 
him  that,  for  their  defence^  and  for  tne  safety  of 
their  lives,  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  them  a 
barrel  of  powder  and  some  ammunition,  and  give 
them  leave  to  keep  the  mast  and  sail  of  the  boat, 
that  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make  them- 
selves a  boat  of  any  kind*  they  migbt  shift  off  to 
sea,  to  save  themselves  in  such  part  of  the  world 
as  their  Cate  should  direct  them  to. 

Upon  this  the  captain,  who  had  won  much 
upon  the  rest  of  his  men  by  what  he  had  said  to 
them,  and  was  very  easy  as  to  the  general  peace, 
(for  it  was  very  true  that  the  most  mutinous  of 
the  men  were  gone),  came  out  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and,  calling  the  men  together,  let  them 
know  the  substance  of  the  letter,  and  told  the 
men  that,  however  they  had  not  deserved  such 
civility  from  htm,  yet  he  was  not  willing  to  ex- 
pose them  more  than  they  were  willing  to  expose 
themselves,  he  was  inchned  to  send  them  some 
ammunitmn;  and  as  they  had  desired  but  one 
barrel  of  powder,  he  would  send  them  two  bar- 
rels, and  shot,  or  lead  and  moulds  to  make  shot, 
in  proportion ;  and,  to  let  them  see  that  he  was 
eiviler  to  them  than  they  deserved,  he  ordered  a 
cask  of  arraok  and  a  great  bag  of  bread  to  be 
sent  them  for  subsistence,  till  they  should  be 
able  to  furnish  themselves. 

The  rest  of  the  men  applauded  the  captain's 
ffenerosity,  and  every  one  of  them  sent  us  some- 
thing or  other,  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  pinnace  came  on  shore,  and  brought  us  all 


these  things,  which  we  were  very  glad  ot,  and 
returned  the  long-boat  accordingly ;  and  as  to  the 
men  that  came  with  the  pinnace,  as  the  captain 
had  singled  out  such  men  as  he  knew  would  not 
come  over  to  us,  so  they  had  positive  orders  not 
to  bring  any  one  of  us  on  board  again,  upon  pain 
of  death  ;  and  indeed  both  were  so  true  to  our 
points,  that  we  neither  asked  them  to  stay,  nor 
they  us  to  go. 

We  were  now  a  good  troop,  being  ui  all  twenty- 
Seven  men,  very  well  armed,  and  provided  with 
everything  but  victuals }  we  had  two  carpenters 
among  us,  a  gunner,  and,  which  was  worth  all 
the  rest,  a  surgeon  or  doctor ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  an  assistant  to  a  surgeon  at  Ooa,  and  was 
entertained  as  a  supernumerary  with  us.  The 
carpenters  had  brought  all  their  tools,  the  doctor 
all  his  instruments  and  medicines,  and  indeed  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  baggage,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  whole,  for  some  of  us  had  little  more  than 
the  ciothea  on  our  backs,  of  whom  1  was  one ; 
but  I  had  one  thing  which  none  of  them  had, 
viz.,  I  had  the  twenty -two  rooidores  of  gold 
which  I  had  stole  at  the  Brazils,  and  two  pieces 
of  eight.  The  two  pieces  of  eight  1  showed,  and 
one  moidore,  and  none  of  them  ever  suspected 
that  1  any  more  money  in  the  world,  having 
been  known  to  be  only  a  poor  boy  taken  up  iu 
charity,  as  you  have  heard,  and  used  like  a  slave, 
and  in  the  worst  manner  of  a  slave,  by  my  cruel 
master  the  pilot. 

it  will  be  easy  to  imagine  we  four  that  were 
ltd  at  first  were  joyful,  nay,  even  surprised  with 
joy  at  the  coming  of  the  rest,  though  at  first  we 
were  frightened,  and  thought  they  came  to  fetch 
us  back  to  hang  us  i  but  they  took  ways  quickly 
to  satisfy  us  that  they  were  in  the  same  condition 
vrith  us,  only  with  this  additional  circumstance, 
theirs  was  voluntary,  and  ours  by  force. 

The  first  piece  of  news  they  told  us  after  the 
short  history  of  their  coming  away  was,  that  our 
companion  was  on  board,  but  how  he  got  thither 
we  oould  not  imagine,  for  he  had  given  us  the 
slip,  and  we  never  imagined  he  could  swim  so 
well  as  to  venture  off  to  the  ship,  which  lay  at  so 
great  a  distances  nay,  we  did  not  so  much  as 
know  that  he  could  swim  ^t  all,  and  not  think- 
ing anything  of  what  really  happened,  we  thought 
he  must  have  wandered  into  the  woods  and  was 
devoured,  or  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  and  vras  murdered;  and  these  thoughu 
tilled  us  with  fears  enough,  and  of  several  kinds, 
about  its  being  some  time  or  other  our  lot  to 
fall  into  their  hands  also. 

But  hearing  how  he  had  with  much  difficulty 
been  received  on  board  the  ship  again  and  par- 
doned, we  were  much  better  satisfied  than  before. 

Being  now,  as  i  have  said,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  us,  and  in  conditfon  to  defend  ourselves, 
the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  give  every  one  his 
hand  that  we  would  not  separate  from  one  an- 
other upon  any  occasion  whatsoever,  but  that  we 
would  Uve  and  die  together }  that  we  would  kill 
no  food,  but  that  we  woula  distribute  It  in  public; 
and  that  we  would  be  m  all  things  guided  by  the 
minority,  and  not  insist  upon  our  own  resolutions 
in  anything  If  the  minority  were  against  it ;  that 
we  would  appoint  a  captain  among  us  to  be  onr 
governor  or  leader  during  pleastvei  that  while 
he  was  in  oiBoe  we  would  obey  him  without  re* 
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Mr?e,  on  pain  of  death ;  and  that  every  one  should 
take  turn,  but  the  captain  was  not  to  act  in  any 
particular  thing  mthout  advice  of  the  rest,  and 
by  the  majority. 

Having  established  these  rules,  we  resolved  to 
enter  into  some  measures  for  our  food,  and  for 
conversing  with  the  inhabitants  or  natives  of  the 
island  for  our  supply.  As  for  food,  they  were  at 
first  very  useful  to  us,  but  we  soon  grew  weary  of 
them,  being  an  ignorant,  ravenous,  brutish  sort 
of  people,  even  worse  than  the  natives  of  any 
other  country  that  we  had  seen;  and  we  soon 
found  that  the  principal  part  of  our  subsistence 
was  to  be  had  by  our  guns,  shooting  of  deer  and 
other  creatures,  and  fowls  of  all  other  sorts,  of 
which  there  is  abundance. 

We  found  the  natives  did  not  disturb  or  con- 
cern themselves  much  about  us ;  nor  did  they 
inquire,  or  perhaps  know,  whether  we  staid 
among  them  or  not,  much  less  that  our  ship  was 
gone  quite  away,  and  had  cast  us  off,  as  was  our 
case ;  for  the  nest  morning,  after  we  had  sent 
back  the  long«boat,  the  ship  stood  away  to  the 
south-east,  and  in  four  hours'  time  was  out  of  our 
sight 

The  next  day  two  of  us  went  out  into  the 
country  one  way,  and  two  another,  to  see  what 
kind  of  land  we  were  in ;  and  we  soon  found  the 
country  was  very  pleasant  and  fruitful,  and  a 
convenient  place  to  live  in ;  but,  as  before,  inha- 
bited by  a  parcel  of  creatures  scarce  human,  or 
capable  of  being  made  social  on  any  account 
whatsoever. 

We  found  the  place  full  of  cattle  and  provi- 
sions ;  but  whether  we .  might  venture  to  take 
them  where  we  could  find  them  or  not,  we  did 
not  know ;  and  though  we  were  under  a  neces- 
sity to  get  provisions,  yet  we  were  loath  to  bring 
down  a  whole  nation  of  devils  upon  us  at  once, 
and  therefore  some  of  our  company  agreed  to  try 
to  speak  with  some  of  the  country,  if  we  could, 
that  we  might  see  what  course  was  to  be  taken 
with  them.  Eleven  of  our  men  went  on  this 
errand,  well  armed  and  furnished  for  defence. 
They  brought  word  that  they  had  seen  some  of 
the  natives,  who  appeared  very  civil  to  them,  but 
very  shy  and  afraid,  seeing  their  guns,  for  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  natives  knew  what 
their  guns  were,  and  what  use  they  were  of. 

They  made  signs  to  the  natives  for  some  food, 
and  they  went  and  fetched  several  herbs  and 
roots,  and  some  milk ;  but  it  was  evident  they 
did  not  design  to  give  it  away,  but  to  sell  it, 
making  signs  to  know  what  our  men  would  give 
them. 

Our  meu  were  perplexed  at  this,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  barter;  however,  one  of  the  men 
pulled  out  a  knife  and  showed  them,  and  they 
were  so  fond  of  it  that  they  were  ready  to  go  to- 
gether by  the  ears  for  the  knife,  llie  seaman 
seeing  that,  was  willing  to  make  a  good  market 
of  his  knife,  and  keeping  them  chaffering  a  good 
while,  some  offered  him  roots,  and  others  milk  ; 
at  last  one  offered  him  a  goat  for  it,  which  he 
took.  Then  another  of  our  men  showed  them 
another  knife,  but  they  had  nothing  good  enough 
for  that,  whereupon  one  of  them  made  signs  that 
he  would  go  and  fetch  something ;  so  our  men 
stayed  three  hours  for  their  return,  when  they 
eame  back  and  brought  him  a  small-sised,  thick, 


short  coW,  very  fat  and  good  meat,  and  gave 
him  for  his  knife. 

This  was  a  good  market,  but  our  misfortune 
was  we  had  no  merchandize;  for  our  kaivei 
were  as  needful  to  us  as  to  them,  and  bat  that 
we  were  in  distress  for  food,  and  must  of  neces- 
sity have  some,  these  men  would  not  have  parted 
with  their  knives. 

However,  in  a  little  time  more  we  fouod  that 
the  woods  were  ftiU  of  living  creatures,  which  we 
might  kill  for  our  food,  and  that  without  giving 
oifence  to  them ;  so  that  our  men  went  daily  out 
a«huoting,  and  nev<^r  failed  in  killing  sometbini^ 
or  other ;  for,  as  to  the  natives,  we  had  no  goods 
to  barter ;  and  for  money,  all  the  stock  amoog 
us  would  not  have  subsisted  us  long  ;  however, 
we  called  a  general  council,  to  see  what  moaey 
we  had,  and  to  bring  it  all  together,  that  it  might 
go  as  far  as  possible ;  and  when  it  came  to  oiy 
turn,  I  pulled  out  a  moidore  and  the  two  dollars 
I  spoke  of  before. 

This  moidore  I  ventured  to  show,  that  they 
might  not  despise  me  too  much  for  adding  too 
little  to  the  store,  and  that  they  might  not  pre- 
tend to  search  me ;  and  they  were  very  civil  u> 
me,  upon  the  presumption  that  1  had  been  w 
faithful  to  them  as  not  to  conceal  anythiag  from 
them. 

But  our  money  did  us  little  service,  for  the 
people  neither  knew  the  value  or  the  use  of  it, 
nor  could  they  justly  rate  the  gold  in  proportioo 
with  the  silver,  so  that  all  our  money,  which  was 
not  much  when  it  was  all  put  together,  would 
go  but  a  little  way  with  us,  that  is  to  say,  to 
buy  us  provisions. 

Our  next  consideration  was  to  get  away  from 
this  cursed  place,  and  whither  to  go.  When  my 
opinion  came  to  be  asked,  1  told  them  1  wouia 
leave  that  all  to  them,  and  I  told  them  I  bad  rather 
they  would  let  me  go  into  the  woods  to  get  them 
some  provisions,  than  consult  with  me,  for  1 
would  agree  to  whatever  they  did ;  but  they 
would  not  agree  to  that,  for  they  would  not  coo- 
sent  that  any  of  us  should  go  into  the  woods 
alooe ;  for  though  we  had  yet  seen  no  lions  or 
tigers  in  the  woods,  we  were  assured  there  were 
many  in  the  island,  besides  other  creatures  as 
dangerous,  and  perhaps  worse,  as  we  afterwards 
found  by  our  own  experience. 

We  had  many  adventures  in  the  woods  for  our 
provisions,  and  often  met  with  wild  and  terrible 
beasts,  which  we  could  not  call  by  their  names; 
but  as  they  were,  like  us,  seeking  their  prey,  but 
were  themselves  good  for  noibing,  so  we  dis- 
turbed them  as  little  as  possible. 

Our  consultaUoos  concerning  our  escape  from 
this  place,  which,  as  1  have  said,  we  were  now 
upon,  ended  in  this  only,  that  as  we  bad  two 
carpenters  among  us,  and  that  they  had  tools 
almost  of  all  soru  with  them,  we  should  try  to 
build  us  a  boat  to  go  off  to  sea  with,  and  that 
then  perhaps  we  might  find  our  way  back  to  Goo, 
or  land  on  some  more  proper  place  to  make  our 
escape.  The  counsels  of  this  assembly  were  not 
of  great  moment,  yet  as  they  seem  to  be  intro- 
ductory of  many  more  remarkable  «*^^*"^^ 
which  happened  under  my  conduct  hereabontt 
many  years  after,  I  think  this  miniature  of  my 
future  enterprises  may  not  be  unpleasant  to 
relate. 
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To  the  building  of  a  boat  I  made  no  objection, 
and  away  they  went  to  work  immediately ;  but 
as  they  went  on,  great  difiBcuIties  occurred,  such 
OS  the  want  of  saws  to  cut  our  planic ;  nails,  bolts, 
and  spikes,  to  fasten  the  timbers ;  hemp,  pitch, 
and  tar,  to  caulk  and  pay  her  seams,  and  the  like. 
At  length,  one  of  the  company  proposed  that.  In- 
stead of  building  a  bark  or  sloop,  or  shallop,  or 
whatever  they  would  call  it,  which  they  found 
was  so  difficult,  they  would  rather  make  a  large 
periogua,  or  canoe,  which  might  be  done  with 
gpreat  ease. 

It  was  presently  objected,  that  we  could  never 
make  a  canoe  large  enough  to  pass  the  great 
ocean,  which  we  were  to  go  over  to  get  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar;  that  it.  not  only  would  not 
bear  the  sea,  but  it  would  never  bear  the  bur- 
then, for  we  were  not  only  twenty  seven  men  of 
us,  but  had  a  great  deal  of  luggage  with  us,  and 
must,  for  our  provision,  take  in  a  great  deal 
more. 

I  never  proposed  to  speak  in  their  general  con- 
sultations before,  but  fiading  they  were  at  some 
loss  about  what  kind  of  vessel  they  should  make, 
and  how  to  make  it,  and  what  would  be  fit  for  our 
ttse,  and  what  not,  I  told  them  I  found  they  were 
at  a  full  stop  in  their  counsels  of  every  kind; 
that  it  was  true  we  could  never  pretend  to  go 
over  to  Goa  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  a  canoe, 
which,  though  we  could  all  get  into  it,  and  that 
it  would  bear  the  sea  well  enough,  yet  would  not 
hold  our  provisions,  and  especially  we  could  not 
put  fresh  water  enough  into  it  for  the  voyage ; 
and  to  make  such  an  adventure  would  be  nothing 
but  mere  running  into  certain  destruction,  and ' 
yet  that  nevertheless  I  was  for  making  a  canoe.    | 

They  answered,  that  they  understood  all  I  had , 
said  before  well  enough,  but  what  I  meant  by; 
telling  them  first  how  dangeroiis  and  impossible 
It  was  to  make  our  escape  in  a  canoe,  and  yet  - 
then  to  advise  making  a  canoe,  that  they  could 
not  understand. 

To  this  I  answered,  that  I  conceived  our  busi- 
ness was  not  to  attempt  our  escape  in  a  canoe, 
but  that,  as  there  were  other  vessels  at  sea  ho- 
rdes our  ship,  and  that  there  were  few  nations 
that  lived  on  the  sea-shore  that  were  so  barbar- 
ous, but  that  they  went  to  sea  in  some  boats  or 
other,  our  business  was  to  cruise  along  the  coast 
of  the  island,  which  was  very  long,  and  to  seize 
upon  the  first  we  could  get  that  was  better  than 
OUT  own,  and  so  from  that  to  another,  till  per- 
haps we  might  at  last  get  a  good  ship  to  carry 
us  wherever  we  pleased  to  go. 

**  Excellent  advice,**  says  one  of  them.  «  Ad- 
mirable advice,**  says  another.  **  Yes,  yes,**  says 
the  third  (which  was  the  gunner),  ^  the  English 
dog  has  given  excellent  advice ;  but  it  is  just  the 
way  to  bring  us  all  to  the  gallows.  The  rogue  has 
given  us  devilish  advice,  indeed,  to  go  a- thieving, 
till  from  a  little  vessel  we  came  to  a  great  ship, 
and  so  we  shdl  turn  downright  pirates,  the  end 
of  which  is  to  be  hanged." 

'*  You  mav  calls  us  pirates,**  says  another,  **  if 
you  will,  and  if  we  fall  into  bad  hands,  we  may 
be  used  like  pirates,  but  I  care  not  for  that,  I'll 
be  a  pirate,  or  anything,  nay,  I'll  be  hanged  for  a 
pirate  rather  than  starve  here,  therefore  I  think 
the  advice  is  very  good.**  And  so  they  cried  all, 
'  Let  us  have  a  canoe."    The  gunner,  over-ruled 


by  the  rest,  submitted ;  but  as  we  broke  up  the 
council,  he  came  to  me,  takes  me  by  the  hand, 
and,  looking  into  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  into 
my  face  too,  very  gravely,  "  My  lad,**  says  he, 
**  th6u  art  born  to  do  a  world  of  mischief;  thou 
hast  commenced  pirate  very  young ;  but  have  a 
care  of  the  gallows,  young  man ;  have  a  care,  1 
say,  for  thou  wilt  be  an  eminent  (hief.** 

I  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  I  did  not  know 
what  I  might  come  to  hereafter,  but  as  our  case 
was  now,  I  should  make  no  scruple  to  take  the 
first  ship  I  came  at  to  get  our  liberty ;  I  only 
wished  we  could  see  one,  and  come  at  her.  Just 
while  we  were  talking,  one  of  our  men  that  was 
at  the  door  of  our  hut,  told  us  that  the  carpen- 
ter, who  it  seems  was  upon  a  hill  at  a  distance, 
cried  out,  •*  A  sail  I  a  sail!" 

We  all  turned  out  immediately ;  but,  though 
it  was  very  clear  weather,  we  could  see  nothing ; 
but  the  carpenter  continuing  to  halloo  to  us, 
**  A  sail  I  a  sail ! "  away  we  ran  up  the  hill,  and 
there  we  saw  a  ship  plainly ;  but  it  was  at  a  very 
great  distance,  too  far  for  us  to  moke  any  signal 
to  her.  However,  we  made  a  fire  upon  the  hill, 
with  all  the  wood  we  could  get  together,  and 
made  as  much  smoke  as  possible.  The  wind 
was  down,  and  it  was  almost  calm ;  but  as  we 
thought,  by  a  perspective  glass  which  the  gunner 
had  in  his  pocket,  her  sails  were  full,  and  she 
stood  away  largo  with  the  wind  at  E.  N.  E  ,  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  our  signal,  but  making  for  the 
Cape  de  Bona  Speranza ;  so  we  hud  no  comfort 
from  her. 

We  went,  therefore,  immediately  to  work  about 
our  intended  canoe ;  and,  having  singled  out  a 
very  large  tree  to  our  minds,  we  fell  to  work  with 
her ;  and  having  three  good  axes  among  us,  we 
got  it  down,  but  it  was  four  days*  time  first, 
though  we  worked  very  hard  too.  I  do  not  re- 
member what  wood  it  was,  or  exactly  what  di* 
mensions,  but  I  remember  that  it  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  we  were  as  much  encouraged 
when  we  launched  it,  and  found  it  swam  upright 
and  steady,  as  we  would  have  been  another  time 
if  we  had  had  a  good  man-of-war  at  our  com- 
mand. 

She  was  so  very  large,  that  she  carried  ui  all 
very  easily,  and  would  have  carried  two  or  three 
tons  of  baggage  with  us ;  so  that  we  began  to 
consult  about  going  to  sea  directly  to  Goa ;  but 
many  other  considerations  checked  that  thought, 
especially  when  we  came  to  look  nearer  into  it ; 
such  as  want  of  provisions,  and  no  casks  for  fresh 
water ;  no  compass  to  steer  by ;  no  shelter  from 
the  breach  of  the  high  sea,  which  would  certainly 
founder  us;  no  defence  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  the  liket  so  that  they  all  came 
readily  into  my  project,  to  cruise  about  where  we 
were,  and  see  what  might  offer. 

Accordingly,  to  gratify  our  fancy,  we  went  one 
day  all  out  to  sea  in  her  together,  and  wo  were 
in  a  very  fair  way  to  have  bad  enough  of  it ;  for 
when  she  had  us  all  on  board,  and  that  we  were 
gotten  about  half  a  league  to  sea,  there  happen- 
ing to  be  a  pretty  high  swell  of  the  sea,  though 
little  or  no  wind,  yet  she  wallowed  so  in  the  sea, 
that  we  all  of  us  thought  she  would  at  last  wallow 
herself  bottom  up ;  so  we  set  all  to  work  to  get 
her  in  nearer  the  shore,  and  giving  her  fresh  way 
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in  the  sea,  she  swam  more  steady,  and  wi(h  »Qme 
hard  work  we  got  her  under  the  land  again. 

We  were  now  at  a  great  Iqss;  the  natives 
were  civil  enough  to  as,  and  came  often  to  dis- 
course with  us;  one  time  they  brought  one 
whom  they  showed  respect  to  as  a  king  with 
them,  and  they  set  up  a  long  pole  between  them 
and  us,  with  a  great  tassel  of  hair  hanging,  not 
on  the  top«  but  something  above  the  middle  of  it, 
adorned  with  little  chains,  shells,  bits  of  brass, 
and  the  like ;  and  this,  we  understood  afterwards, 
was  a  token  of  amity  and  friendship ;  and  they 
broi^ght  dqwn  to  us  victuals  in  abundance,  cattle, 
fowls,  herbs,  and  roots ;  but  we  were  in  the  ut- 
most confusion  on  our  side ;  for  we  had  nothing 
to  bay  with»  or  exchange  for ;  and  as  to  giving 
us  things  for  nothing  they  had  no  notion  of  that 
again.  As  to  our  money,  it  was  mere  trash  to 
them,  they  had  no  value  for  it ;  so  that  we  were 
IB  a  fair  way  to  be  starved.  Had  we  had  but 
some  toys  and  trinkets,  brass  chains,  baubles, 
glass  beads,  or,  in  a  word,  the  veriest  trifles  that 
a  ship  load  of  would  not  have  been  worth  the 
freight,  we  might  have  bought  cattle  and  provi. 
sions  enough  for  an  army,  or  to  victual  a  fleet  of 
men-of-war,  but  for  gold  or  silver  we  could  get 
nothing. 

Upon  this  we  were  in  a  strange*constemation. 
I  was  but  a  young  fellow,  but  I  was  for  fulling 
upon  them  with  our  fire-arms,  and  taking  all  the 
cattle  from  them,  and  send  them  to  the  devil  to 
stop  their  hunger,  rather  than  be  starved  our- 
selves;  but  1  aid  not  consider  that  this  might 
have  brought  ten  thousand  of  them  dowo  upon 
us  the  next  day;  and  though  we  might  nave 
killed  a  vast  number  of  them,  and  perhaps  have 
frightened  the  rest,  yet  their  own  desperation, 
and  our  small  number,  would  have  animated 
them  so  that,  one  time  or  other,  they  would  have 
destroyed  us  all. 

In  the  middle  of  our  consultation,  one  of  our 
men,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  a  cutler,  or  worker 
in  iron,  started  up  and  asked  the  carpenter  ii; 
among  all  his  tools,  he  could  not  help  him  to  a 
file.  '"  Yes,"  says  the  carpenter,  **  I  can,  but  it 
is  a  small  one."  **  The  smaller  the  better,"  says 
the  other.  Upon  this  he  goes  to  work,  and  first, 
by  heating  a  pisoe  of  an  old  broken  chisel  in  the 
fire ;  and  then  he  takes  three  or  four  pieces  of 
eight,  and  beats  them  opt  with  a  hammer  upon  a 
stone,  till  they  were  very  broad  and  thin,  then 
he  cut  them  out  into  the  shape  of  birds  and 
beasts;  he  made  little  chains  of  them  for  brace- 
lets and  necklaces,  and  turned  them  into  so  many 
devices  of  his  own  head»  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
efpressed. 

When  he  had  for  about  a  fortnight  exercised 
his  head  and  hands  at  this  work,  we  tried  the 
effKit  of  his  ingenuity;  and,  having  another 
meeting  with  the  Jiatives,  were  surprised  to  see 
the  folly  of  the  poor  people.  For  a  little  bit  of 
silver  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  we  had  two 
O0W8,  and,  which  was  our  loss,  if  it  had  been  in 
brm  it  had  been  still  of  more  value.  For  one 
of  the  braqelets  made  of  chain-work,  we  had  as 
much  provision  of  several  sorts,  as  would  fairly 
have  biaen  worth,  in  England,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds;  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  Thus,  that 
which  when  it  was  in  coin  was  not  worth  six- 
penoe  to  im»  wfaei^  thus  converted  into  toys  and 


trifles,  was  worth  a  hundred  times  its  res!  valps, 
and  purchased  for  us  anything  we  had  occasioB 
for. 

In  this  condition  we  lived  upwards  of  a  yesr, 
but  all  of  us  began  to  be  very  much  tired  of  it, 
and,  whatever  came  of  it,  resolved  to  attempt 
an  jescape.  We  had  furnished  oorselves  with  do 
less  than  three  very  good  ganoes;  and  as  the 
monsoons,  or  trade-winds,  generally  aifect  that 
country,  blowing  In  most  parts  of  this  island  ooe 
six  months  of  a  year  one  way,  and  the  other  six 
months  another  way,  we  con<^uded  we  niffbt  be 
able  to  bear  the  sea  well  enough.  But  luwajs, 
when  we  came  to  look  into  it,  th^  want  of  freih 
water  was  the  thing  that  put  us  off  from  sncfa  aa 
adventure,  for  it  is  a  prodigious  length,  and  what 
no  man  on  earth  could  be  able  to  perform  with- 
out water  to  drink. 

Being  thus  prevailed  upon  by  our  own  reason 
to  set  the  thoughts  of  that  voyage  aside,  we  had 
then  but  two  things  before  us ;  one  was,  to  pot 
to  sea  the  other  way ;  viz.,  west,  and  go  awaj 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  first  or  last, 
we  should  meet  with  some  of  our  own  coaotry 
ships,  or  else  to  put  for  the  main  land  of  Africa, 
and  either  travel  by  land,  or  sail  along  the  coast 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  where  we  should,  first  or 
last,  find  a  ship  of  some  nation  or  other,  that 
would  take  us  up ;  or,  perhaps  we  might  take 
them  up,  which,  by  the  by,  was  the  thing  that 
always  ran  in  my  head. 

It  was  our  ingenious  cutler,  whom  ever  after 
we  called  silversmith,  thi^t  proposed  this;  bat 
the  gunner  told  him,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
Red  Sea  in  a  Malabar  sloop,  and  he  knew  this, 
that  if  we  went  into  the  Red  Sea,  we  should 
either  be  killed  by  the  wild  Arabs,  or  taken  and 
made  slaves  of  by  the  Turks ;  and  therefore  be 
was  not  for  going  that  way. 

Upon  this  I  took  occasion  to  put  in  my  vote 
again.  "  Why,-  said  I,  •*  do  we  talk  of  being 
killed  by  the  Arabs,  or  made  slaves  of  by  the 
Turks  ?  Are  we  not;  able  to  board  almost  any 
vessel  we  shall  meet  with  in  those  seas;  and, 
instead  of  their  taking  us,  we  to  take  them?* 
"  Well  done,  pirate,"  said  the  gunner,  (he  that 
had  looked  in  my  hand,  and  told  me  1  should 
come  to  the  gallows)  "  I'll  say  that  for  hioa,"  sars 
he,  <*  he  always  looks  the  same  way.  But  I  think 
of  my  conscience,  it  is  our  Only  way  now.*  •*  Do 
not  tell  me,*^*  says  I,  *'  of  being  a  pirate;  we  mnit 
be  pirates,  or  anything,  to  get  rairly  out  of  this 
cursed  place.*' 

In  a  word,  they  concluded  all,  by  my  adrioe, 
that  opr  business  was  to  cruise  for  anything  we 
could  see.  •*  Why,  then,"  said  I^to  them,  "onr 
first  business  is  to  see  if  the  people  upon  this 
island  have  any  navigation,  ana  what  b<Mts  they 
use ;  and,  if  they  have  any  better  or  bigger  than 
ours,  let  us  take  one  of  them."  Fb^  indeed,  all 
our  aim  was  to  get,  if  possible,  a  boat  with  a  deck 
and  a  sail ;  for  then  we  might  have  saved  oar 
provisions,  which  etherise  we  coiild  not. 

We  had,  to  oar  ereat  good  fortune,  one  sailor 
among  us,  who  had  been  assistant  to  the  cook; 
he  told  us,  that  he  would  fipd  a  way  to  preserve 
our  b^ef  witboi;t  cask  or  pickle ;  and  this  be  did 
effectually  by  curing  it  in  the  sun,  with  the  help 
of  saltpetre,  of  which  there  was  great  plenty  in 
the  island ;  so  that,  before  we  found  any  method 
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for  our  escape,  we  had  dried  the  iesh  of  lix  or 
seven  eows  and  batlocka,  and  ten  or  twelve  goats, 
ftod  it  relished  so  well  that  we  never  gave  our- 
selves  the  trouble  to  boil  it  when  we  eat  it,  but 
eith'  r  broiled  it  or  eat  it  dry.  But  our  main 
difflculty  about  fresh  water  still  remained;  for 
we  had  no  vessel  to  put  any  into,  much  less  to 
keep  any  for  going  to  u«. 

But  our  0rst  voyage  being  only  to  coast  the 
island,  we  resolved  to  venture,  whatever  the  ha- 
sard  or  consequence  of  it  might  be,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  as  much  freih  water  as  we  could,  our 
caipenter  made  a  well  athwart  the  middle  of  one 
of  our  canoes,  which  he  separated  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  canoe,  so  as  to  make  it  tight  to  hold 
the  water,  and  covered  so  as  we  might  step  upon 
it ;  and  this  was  so  large  that  it  held  near  a  hogs> 
head  of  water  very  well.  I  cannot  better  describe 
this  weH  than  by  the  same  kind  which  the  small 
flshiog-boats  in  England  have  to  presenre  thdr  fish 
alive  in ;  only  that  this,  instead  of  having  holes 
to  let  the  salt  water  in,  was  made  sound  every 
way  to  keep  it  out ;  and  it  was  the  first  inven- 
tion, I  believe,  of  its  kind  for  such  an  use ;  but 
necessity  is  a  spur  to  ingenuity  and  the  mother 
of  inventiop. 

It  wanted  but  a  little  consultation  to  resolve 
now  upon  our  voyage.  The  first  design  was 
only  to  coast  it  round  the  island,  as  we!l  to  see  if 
we  could  seize  upon  any  vessel  fit  to  embaric  our- 
selves in,  as  also  to  take  hold  of  any  opportunity 
which  might  present  for  our  passing  over  to  the 
main ;  and  therefore  our  resolution  was  to  go  on 
the  inside  or  west  shore  of  the  island,  where,  at 
least  at  one  point,  the  land  stretching  a  great 
way  to  the  north-west,  the  distance  is  not  extra- 
ordinary great  from  the  island  to  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

Such  a  voyage,  and  with  such  a  desperate 
crew,  I  believe  was  never  made,  for  it  is  certain 
we  took  the  worst  side  of  the  island  to  look  for 
any  shipping,  especially  for  shipping  of  other 
nations,  this  being  quite  out  of  the  way ;  how- 
ever we  put  to  sea,  after  taking  oil  our  provisions 
and  ammunition,  bag  and  baggage,  on  board; 
we  had  made  both  mast  and  sail  for  our  two 
large  neriguos,  and  the  other  we  paddled  along 
as  well  as  we  could ;  but  when  a  gale  sprung  up, 
we  took  her  in  tow.    . 


CHAPTER   in. 

oovmruAnow  or  tbb  votage ^tbadx  wrrn  the 

VATtvn.— Tnnx  siwonsss.— wa  lamo  and  en- 

CAMP  AT   P0X1IT.<— naSPCRATION FUBTHBB  PRO- 

CBEMKAS  AVD  ADVBNTVVBS  ON  THE  ISLAND. — 
WB  DiaOOVBR  THB  WRBCB  OP  A  BOTCH  VESSEL  AT 
SEA.i^APTBB  POUB     MONTHS*    ULBOUB    WB    CON- 

STRVOT  A  VXSSEI.    FtT    TO    CARRY  US  OFF. ^SAIL 

POB  TIB  MAIN  UIND  OP  AFRICA,  AND  BEACH  IT 
IV  8APETT. 

We  sailed  merrily  forward  for  several  days,  meet- 
ing with  nothing  to  interrupt  us.  We  saw  several 
of  the  natives  in  small  canoes  catching  fish,  and 
sometimes  we  endeavoured  to  come  near  enough 
to  speak  with  them,  but  they  were  always  shy 
and  afraid  of  us,  making  in  for  the  shore  as  soon 
as  we  attempted  it ;  till  one  of  our  company  re- 
membered  the  signal  of  friendship  which  the 


natives  made  us  from  the  south  part  of  the  island, 
vix.,  of  setting  up  a  long  pole,  and  put  us  in  mind 
that  perhaps  it  was  the  same  thing  to  them  as  a 
flag  of  truce  to  us ;  so  we  resolved  to  try  it ;  and 
accordingly  the  next  time  we  saw  any  of  their 
fishing«boats  at  sea  we  put  up  a  pole  in  our 
canoe  that  had  no  sail,  ana  rowed  towards  them. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  the  pole  they  stayed  for  us, 
and  as  we  came  nearer  paddted  towards  us; 
when  they  came  to  us  they  showed  themselves 
very  much  pleased,  and  gave  us  some  large  fish, 
of  which  we  did  not  know  the  names,  but  they 
were  very  good.  It  was  our  misfortune  still  that 
we  had  nothing  to  give  them  in  return ;  but  our 
artist,  of  whom  I  spoke  before,  gave  them  two 
little  thin  plates  of  silver,  beaten,  as  i  said  before, 
out  of  a  piece  of  eight ;  they  were  cut  in  a  dia- 
mond square,  longer  one  way  than  the  other,  and 
a  hole  punched  at  one  of  the  longest  comers. 
This  thev  were  so  fond  of  that  they  made  us  stay 
till  they  liad  cast  their  lines  and  nets  again,  and 
gave  us  as  many  fish  as  we  eared  to  have. 

All  this  whHe  we  had  our  eyes  upon  their 
boata,  viewed  tliem  very  narrowly,  and  examined 
whether  any  of  them  were  fit  for  our  turn,  but 
they  were  poor  sorry  things :  their  sail  was  made 
of  a  large  mat,  only  one  that  was  of  a  piece  of 
cotton  stuff  fit  for  little,  and  their  ropes  were 
twisted  flags  of  no  strength  ;  so  we  concluded  we 
were  better  as  we  were,  and  let  them  alone.  We 
went  forward  to  the  north,  keeping  the  coast 
close  on  board  for  tweWe  days  together,  and 
having  the  wind  at  east  and  E.  S.  E.,  we  made 
very  fresh  way ;  we  saw  no  towns  on  the  shore, 
but  often  saw  some  huts  by  the  water-side  upon 
the  rocks,  and  always  abundance  of  people  about 
them,  who  we  could  perceive  run  together  to 
stare  at  us. 

it  was  as  odd  a  voyage  as  ever  man  went ;  we 
were  a  Kttle  fleet  of  three  ships,  and  an  army  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  as  dangerous  follows 
ns  ever  they  had  amongst  them ;  and  had  they 
known  what  we  were,  they  would  have  com- 
pounded to  give  us  everything  we  desired  to  be 
rid  of  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  as  miserable  as 
nature  could  well  make  us  to  be,  for  we  were 
upon  a  voyage  and  no  voyage,  we  were  bound 
somewhere  and  nowhere ;  for  though  we  knew 
what  we  intended  to  do,  we  did  really  not  know 
what  we  were  doing.  We  went  forward  and  for- 
ward by  a  northerly  course,  and  as  we  advanced 
the  heat  increased,  which  began  to  be  intolerable 
to  us,  who  were  on  the  water,  without  any  cover- 
ing from  heat  or  wet ;  besides,  we  were  now  in 
the  month  of  October,  or  thereabouts,  in  a  south- 
ern  latitude ;  and  as  we  went  every  day  nearer 
the  sun,  the  sun  came  also  every  day  nearer  to 
us,  till  at  last  we  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude 
of  20  degrees ;  and  having  passed  the  tropic  about 
five  or  six  days  before  that,  in  a  few  days  more 
the  tun  would  be  in  the  xenith,  just  over  our 
heads. 

Upon  these  considerations  we  resolved  to  seek 
for  a  good  place  to  go  on  shore  again,  and  pitch 
our  tents,  till  the  heat  of  the  weather  abated. 
We  had  by  this  time  measured  half  the  length  of 
the  island,  and  were  come  to  that  part  where  vhe 
shore  tending  away  to  the  north-west,  promised 
fiiir  to  make  our  passage  over  to  the  main  land 
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of  Africa  much  shorter  than  we  expected.  But, 
notvrithstanding  that,  we  had  ^od  reason  to 
believe  it  was  about  120  leagues. 

So,  the  heats  considered,  we  resolved  to  take 
harbour ;  besides,  our  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and  we  had  not  many  days*  store  left.  Accord- 
ingly»  putting  in  for  the  shore  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  usually  did  once  in  three  or  four  days 
for  fresh  water,  we  sat  down  and  considered  who- 
ther  we  would  go  on  or  take  op  our  standing 
there ;  but  upon  several  considerations,  too  long 
to  repeat  here,  we  did  not  like  the  place,  so  we 
resolved  to  go  on  a  few  days  longer.- 

After  sailing  on  N.  W.  by  N.  with  a  fresh  gale 
at  S.  £.  about  six  days,  we  found,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, a  large  promontory  or  cape  of  land,  push- 
ing out  a  long  way  into  the  sea,  and  as  we  were 
exceeding  fond  of  seeing  what  was  beyond  the 
cape,  we  resolved  to  double  it  before  we  took  into 
harbour,  so  we  kept  on  our  way,  the  gale  con- 
tinuing, and  yet  it  was  four  days  more  before  we 
reached  the  cape.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  ex- 
press the  discouragement  and  melancholy  that 
seized  us  all  when  we  came  thither ;  for  when  we 
made  the  headland  of  the  cape,  we  were  surprised 
to  see  the  shore  fall  away  on  the  other  side  as 
much  as  it  had  advanced  on  this  aide,  and  a  great 
deal  more ;  and  that,  in  short,  if  we  would  ven. 
ture  over  to  the  shore  of  Africa,  it  must  be  from 
hence,  for  that  if  we  went  further,  the  breadth  of 
the  sea  still  increased,  and  to  what  breadth  it 
might  increase  we  knew  not. 

While  we  mused  upon  this  discovery,  we  were 
surprised  with  very  bad  weather,  and  especially 
violent  rains,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  most 
unusually  terrible  to  us.  In  this  pickle  we  run 
for  the  shore,  and  getting  under  the  lee  -of  the 
cape,  run  our  frigates  into  a  little  creek,  where 
we  saw  the  land  overgrown  with  trees,  and  made 
all  the  haste  possible  to  get  on  shore,  being  exceed- 
ing wet,  and  fatigued  with  the  heat,  the  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain. 

Here  we  thought  our  case  was  very  deplorable 
indeed,  and  therefore  our  artist,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  so  often,  set  up  a  great  cross  of  wood  on 
the  hill  which  was  within  a  mile  of  the  headland, 
with  these  words,  but  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage :— 

"  Point  Detperatioa.    Jens  have  mercy.* 

We  set  to  work  immediately  to  build  us  some 
huts,  and  to  get  our  clothes  dried ;  and  though  I 
was  young  and  had  no  skill  in  such  things,  yet  I 
shall  never  forget  the  little  city  we  built,  for  it 
was  no  less,  and  we  fortified  it  accordingly ;  and 
the  idea  is  so  fresh  In  my  thought,  that  I  cannot 
but  give  a  short  description  of  it. 

Our  camp  was  on  the  south  side  of  a  little 
ereek  on  the  sea,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  steep 
hill,  which  lay,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ereek,  yet  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us,  N.  W. 
by  N.,  and  very  happily  intercepted  the  heat  of 
the  sun  all  the  after  part  of  the  day.  The  spot 
we  pitched  on  had  a  little  fresh  water  brook,  or 
a  stream  ruoning  into  the  creek  by  us ;  and  we 
saw  cattle  feeding  in  the  plains  and  low  ground 
east  and  to  the  south  of  us  a  great  way. 

Here  we  set  up  twelve  little  huts  like  soldiers' 
tents,  but  made  «f  the  boughs  of  trees  stuck  in 
the  ground,  and  bound  together  on  the  top  with 


I  withies,  and  such  other  things  as  we  could  get| 
I  the  creek  was  our  defence  on  the  north,  a  little 
brook  on  the  west,  and  the  south  and  east  sides 
'  were  fortified  with  a  bank,  which  entirely  covered 
.  our  huts ;  and  being  drawn  oblique  from  tbe 
\  north-west  to  the  south-east,  made  our  city  a 
triangle.  Behind  the  bank  or  line  our  huts  stood, 
[  having  three  other  huts  behind  them  at  a  good 
distance.  In  one  of  these,  which  was  a  litde 
one,  and  stood  further  off,  we  put  our  gunpowder, 
and  nothing  else,  for  fear  of  danger ;  in  the  other, 
which  was  bigger,  we  dressed  our  victuals,  aod 
put  all  our  necessaries ;  and  in  the  third,  which 
was  biggest  of  all,  we  eat  our  dinners,  called  our 
councils,  and  sat  and  diverted  ourselves  with  such 
conversation  as  we  had  one  with  another,  which 
was  but  indifferent  truly  at  that  time. 

Our  correspondence  with  the  natives  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  our  artist  the  cutler 
having  made  abundance  of  those  little  diamond- 
cot  squares  of  silver,  with  these  we  made  shift  to 
traffic  with  the  black  people  for  what  we  wanted; 
for  indeed  they  were  pleased  wonderfully  with 
them,  and  thus  we  got  plenty  of  provisions.  At 
first,  and  in  particular,  we  got  about  fifty  head  of 
black  cattle  and  goats,  and  our  cook*s  mate  took 
care  to  cure  them  and  dry  them,  salt  and  pre- 
serve them  for  our  grand  supply ;  nor  was  thb 
hard  to  do,  the  salt  and  saltpetre  being  very 
good,  and  the  sun  excessively  hot ;  and  here  we 
lived  about  four  months. 

The  southern  solstice  was  over,  and  the  sua 
gone  back  towards  the  equinoctial,  when  we  con- 
sidered  of  our  next  adventure,  which  was  to  go 
over  the  sea  of  Zanguebar,  as  the  Portuguese 
call  it,  and  to  land,  if  possible,  upon  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

We  talked  with  many  of  the  natives  about  it, 
such  as  we  could  make  ourselves  intelligible  to, 
but  all  that  we  could  learn  from  them  was,  that 
there  was  a  great  land  of  lions  beyond  the  sea. 
but  that  it  was  a  great  way  off;  we  knew  as  well 
as  they  did  that  it  was  a  long  way,  but  our  people 
differed  mightily  about  it ;  some  said  it  was  150 
leagues,  others  not  above  100.  One  of  oar  meu, 
who  had  a  map  of  the  world,  showed  us  by  his 
scale  that  it  was  not  above  eighty  leagues.  Some 
said  there  were  islands  all  the  way  to  touch  at, 
others  that  there  were  no  islands  at  all.  For  my 
own  part,  1  knew  nothing  of  this  matter  one  way 
or  another,  but  heard  it  all  without  concern 
whether  it  was  near  or  far  off;  however,  this  we 
learned  from  an '  old  man  who  was  blind  and  led 
about  by  a  boy,  that  if  we  stayed  till  the  eod  of 
August,  we  should  be  sure  of  the  wind  to  be  fair 
and  the  sea  smooth  all  the  voyage. 

This  was  some  encouragement ;  but  staying 
again  was  very  unwelcome  news  to  us,  because 
that  then  the  sun  would  be  returning  again  to 
the  south,  which  was  what  our  men  were  very 
unwilling  to.  At  last  we  called  a  council  of  our 
whole  body ;  their  debates  were  too  tedious  to 
take  notice  of,  only  to  note,  that  when  it  came  to 
Captain  Bob  (for  so  they  called  me  ever  since  I 
had  taken  state  upon  me  before  one  of  their  great 
princes),  truly  I  was  on  no  side ;  it  was  not  one 
farthing  matter  to  me,  I  told  them,  whether  we 
went  or  stayed;  I  had  no  home,  and  all  the 
world  was  alike  to  me ;  so  I  left  It  entirely  to 
them  to  determine. 
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In  a  word,  they  saw  plainly  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  where  we  were  without  shipping; 
that  if  our  business  indeed  was  only  to  eat  and 
drink,  we  could  not  find  a  better  place  in  the 
world ;  but  if  our  business  was  to  get  away,  and 
get  home  into  our  country,  we  coodd  not  find  a 
worse. 

I  confess  I  liked  the  country  wonderfully,  and 
even  then  had  strange  notions  of  coming  again  to 
five  there ;  and  I  used  to  say  to  them  very  often, 
that  if  I  had  but  a  ship  of  twenty  gnns.  and  a 
sloop,  and  both  well  manned,  I  would  not  desire 
a  better  place  in  the  world  to  make  myself  as  rich 
as  a  king. 

But  to  retnm  to  the  consultations  they  were 
in  about  going.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  resolved 
to  venture  over  for  the  main ;  and  venture  we 
did,  madly  enough,  indeed,  for  it  was  the  wrong 
time  of  the  year  to  undertake  such  a  voyage  in 
that  country ;  for,  as  the  winds  hang  easterly  all 
the  months  from  September  to  March,  so  they 
generally  hang  westerly  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  blew  right  in  our  teeth ;  so  that»  as  toon  as 
we  had,  with  a  kind  of  a  land-breeze,  stretched 
over  about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues,  and,  as  I 
may  say,  just  enough  to  lose  ourselves,  we  jfound 
the  wind  set  in  a  steady  fresh  gale  or  breeze  from 
the  sea,  at  west,  W.  S.W.  or  S.W.  by  W.,  and 
never  further  from  the  west ;  so  that,  in  a  word, 
we  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vessel,  such  as  we  had, 
would  not  lie  close  upon  a  wind;  if  so,  we  might 
have  stretched  away  N.  N.  W.,  and  have  met  with 
a  great  many  islands  in  our  way,  as  we  found  after- 
wards ;  but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it  though 
we  tried,  and  by  the  trying  had  almost  undone  us 
all ;  for,  stretching  away  to  the  north,  as  near  the 
wind  as  we  could,  we  had  forgotten  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  island  of  Madagascar  itself; 
how  that  we  came  off  at  the  head  of  a  promon- 
tory or  point  of  land,  that  lies  about  the  middle  of 
the  island,  and  that  stretches  out  west  a  great 
way  into  the  sea;  and  that  now,  being  run  a 
matter  of  forty  leagues  to  the  north,  the  shore  of 
the  island  fell  off  again  above  200  miles  to  the 
east,  so  that  we  were  by  this  time  in  the  wide 
ocean,  between  the  island  and  the  main,  and  al- 
most 100  leagues  from  both. 

Indeed,  as  the  winds  blew  fresh  at  west,  as  be- 
fore, we  had  a  smooth  sea,  and  we  found  it  pretty 
good  going  before  it,  and  so,  taking  our  smallest 
canoe  in  tow,  we  stood  in  for  the  shore  with  all 
the  sail  we  could  make.  This  was  a  terrible  ad- 
venture, for,  if  the  least  gust  of  wind  had  come, 
we  had  been  all  lost,  our  canoes  being  deep  and 
in  no  condition  to  make  way  in  a  high  sea. 

This  voyage,  however,  held  us  eleven  days  in 
all ;  and  at  length,  having  spent  most  of  our  pro- 
visions, and  every  drop  of  water  we  had,  we  spied 
land  to  our  great  joy,  though  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  eleven  leagues ;  and  as,  under  the  land, 
the  wind  came  on  like  a  land  breeze,  and  blew 
hard  against  us,  we  were  two  days  more  before 
we  reached  the  shore,  having  aU  that  while  ex. 
cessive  hot  weather,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  or 
any  other  liquor,  except  some  cordial  waters, 
which  one  of  our  company  had  a  little  of  left  in  a 
case  of  bottles. 

This  gave  us  a  taste  of  what  we  should  have 
done,  if  we  had  ventured  forward  with  a  scant 


wind  and  uncertain  weather,  and  gave  us  a  sur- 
feit of  our  design  for  the  main,  at  least  until  we 
might  have  seme  better  vessels  under  us ;  so  we 
went  on  shore  again,  and  pitched  our  camp  as 
before,  in  as  convenient  manner  as  we  could,  for- 
tifying ourselves  against  any  surprise;  but  the 
natives  here  were  exceeding  courteous,  and  much 
more  civil  Uian  on  the  south  part  of  the  bland ; 
and  though  we  could  not  understand  what  they 
said,  or  they  us,  yet  we  found  means  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  were  seafaring  men  and 
strangers,  and  that  we  were  in  distress  for  want 
of  provisions. 

The  first  proof  we  had  of  their  kindness  was, 
that  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  come  on  shore  and 
begin  to  make  our  habitation,  one  of  their  cap- 
tains  or  kings*,  for  we  knew  not  what  to  call  them, 
came  down  with  five  or  six  men  and  some  women, 
and  brought  us  five  goats  and  two  young  fat 
steers,  and  gave  them  to  us  for  nothing;  and 
when  we  went  to  ofier  them  anything,  the  captain 
or  the  king  would  not  let  any  of  them  touch  it, 
or  take  anything  of  us.  About  two  hours  after 
came  another  king,  or  captain,  with  forty  or  fifty 
men  after  him :  we  began  to  be  afraid  of  him,  and 
laid  hands  upon  our  weapons ;  but  be  perceivmg 
it,  caused  two  men  to  go  before  him,  carrying 
two  long  poles  in  their  hands,  which  they  held 
upright,  as  high  as  they  could,  which  we  pre- 
sently perceived  was  a  signal  of  peace,  and  these 
two  poles  they  set  up  afterwards,  sticking  them 
up  in  the  ground ;  and  when  the  king  and  his 
men  came  to  these  two  poles,  they  struck  all  their 
lances  up  in  the  ground,  and  came  on  unarmed, 
leaving  their  lances,  as  also  their  bows  and  arrows, 
behind  them. 

This  was  to  satisfy  us  that  tbey  were  come  as 
friends,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  it,  for  we  had  no 
mind  to  quarrel  with  them  iTwe  could  help  it. 
The  captain  of  this  gang  seeing  sonx^  of  our.  men 
making  up  their  huts,  and  that  they  did  it  but  bungw 
lingly,  he  beckoned  to  some  of  his  men  to  go  and 
help  us.  Immediately  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them 
came  and  mingled  among  us,  and  went  to  work 
for  us;  and  indeed  they  were  better  workmen 
than  we  were,  for  they  run  up  three  or  four  huts 
for  us  in  a  moment,  and  much  handsomer  done 
than  ours. 

After  this  they  sent  us  milk,  plantains,  pump- 
kins, and  abundance  of  roots  and  greens  that  were 
very  good,  and  then  took  their  leave,  and  would 
not  take  anything  from  us  that  we  had.  One  of 
our  men  ofiered  the  king  or  captain  of  these  men 
a  dram,  which  he  drank  and  was  mightily  pleased 
with  it,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  another,  which 
we  gave  him ;  and  in  a  word,  after  this,  he  hardly 
fulled  coming  to  us  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
always  bringing  us  something  or  other ;  and  one 
time  sent  us  seven  head  of  black  cattle,  some  of 
which  we  cured  and  dried  as  before. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remember  one  thing, 
which  afterwards  stood  us  in  great  stead,  viz., 
that  the  flesh  of  their  goats,  and  their  beef  also, 
but  especially  the  former,  when  we  had  dried  and 
cured  it,  looked  red,  and  eat  hard  and  firm,  as 
dried  beef  in  Holland ;  they  were  so  pleased  with 
it,  and  it  was  such  a  dainty  to  them,  that  at  any 
time  after  they  would  trade  with  us  for  it,  not 
knowing,  or  so  much  as  imagining  what  k  was; 
so  that  for  ten  or  twelve  pouads*  weight  of  smoke* 
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dried  beei;  they  would  give  ut  a  whole  bullock, 
or  cow,  or  anything  else  we  could  desire. 

Here  we  observed  two  things  that  were  very 
naterial  to  us,  even  essentially  so  ;  first,  we  found 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  earthen  ware,  which 
they  make  use  of  many  ways  as  we  did,  particu- 
larly they  bad  long  deep  earthen  pots,  which 
they  used  to  sink  into  the  ground,  to  keep  the 
water,  which  they  drank  cool  and  pleasant ;  and 
the  other  was,  that  they  bad  larger  canoes  than 
their  neighbours  had. 

By  this  we  were  prompted  to  inquire  if  they 
had  no  larger  vessels  th-in  those  we  saw  there, 
or  if  any  other  of  the  hihabitants  bad  not  such. 
They  siguified  presently  that  they  had  no  larger 
boats  than  that  they  showed  us  ;  but  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island  they  had  larger  boats, 
and  that  with  decks  upon  them,  and  large  sails ; 
and  this  made  us  resolve  to  coast  round  the 
whole  island  to  see  them ;  so  we  prepared  and 
victualled  our  canoe  for  the  voyage,  and,  in  a 
word,  went  to  sea  for  the  third  time. 

It  cost  us  a  month  or  sii  weeks*  time  to  per- 
form this  voyage,  in  which  time  we  went  on  shore 
several  times  for  water  and  provisions,  and  found 
the  natives  always  very  free  and  courteous ;  but 
we  were  surprised  one  rooming  early,  being  at 
the  extremity  of  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
island,  when  one  of  our  men  cried  out,  **  A  sail ! 
a  sail  !'*  Wo  presently  saw  a  vessel  a  great  way 
out  at  sea ;  but  after  we  had  looked  at  it  with 
our  perspective  glosses,  and  endeavoured  all  we 
could  to  make  out  what  it  was,  we  could  not 
tell  what  to  think  of  it :  for  it  was  neither  ship, 
ketcl^  galley,  galliot,  or  like  anything  that  we 
bad  ever  seen  before ;  all  that  we  could  make  of  it 
was,  that  it  went  from  us,  standing  out  to  sea. 
In  a  word,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  it,  for  we  were 
in  no  condition  to  chase  anything,  and  we  never 
saw  it  again ;  but  by  all  that  we  could  perceive 
of  it,  from  what  we  saw  of  such  things  after- 
wards, it  was  some  Arabian  vessel,  which  had 
been  trading  to  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  or 
Zanguebar,  the  same  place  where  we  afterwards 
went,  as  you  shall  hear. 

Nor  do  I  remember  that  the  natives  differed 
much  from  one  another,  either  in  stature  or  com- 
plexion, or  in  their  manners,  their  habits,  tbeir 
weapons,  or  indeed  in  anything;  and  yet  we 
could  not  perceive  that  they  had  any  intelligence 
one  with  another ;  but  they  were  extremely  kind 
and  civil  to  us  on  this  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
other. 

We  continued  our  voyage  south  for  many 
weeks,  though  with  several  intervals  of  going  on 
shore  to  get  provisions  and  water.  At  length, 
coming  round  a  point  of  land  which  lay  about  a 
league  further  than  ordinarr  into  the  sea,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  with  4  tight  which,  np 
doubt,  had  been  as  disagreeable  to  those  con- 
cerned as  it  was  pleasant  to  us.  This  was  the 
wreck  of  an  European  ship,  which  had  been 
cast  away  upon  the  rocks,  which  hi  that  place 
run  a  great  way  into  the  sea. 

We  could  see  plainly,  at  low  water,  a  great 
deal  of  the  ship  lay  dry ;  even  at  high  water  she 
wns  not  entirely  covered ;  and  that  at  most  she 
did  not  lie  above  a  league  from  the  shore.  H 
will  easily  be  believed  that  our  curiosity  led  us, 
(he  wind  and  weather  also  permitting,  to  go  di- 


rectly to  her,  which  we  did  without  any  diffi- 
culty, and  presently  found  that  it  was  a  Dntch- 
built  ship,  and  that  she  could  not  have  been  very 
long  in  that  condition,  a  great  deal  of  the  upper 
work  of  her  stern  remaining  firm,  with  the  nizen- 
msst  standing.  Her  stem  seemed  to  be  jammed 
in  between  two  ridg^es  of  the  rock,  and  so  re- 
mained fast,  all  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  having 
been  beaten  to  pieces. 

We  could  see  nothing  to  be  gotten  out  of  the 
wreck  that  was  worth  our  while ;  bat  we  re* 
solved  to  go  on  shore,  and  stay  some  time  there- 
abouts, to  see  if  perhaps  we  might  get  any  light 
into  the  story  of  her ;  and  we  were  not  without 
hopes  that  we  inigbt  bear  soflMthing  more  par- 
ticuiar  about  her  men,  and  perhaps  find  some  of  . 
them  on  shore  there,  in  the  same  condition  that  | 
we  were  in,  and  so  might  increase  our  company. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  sight  to  na,  when,  cene- 
ing  on  shores  we  saw  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of 
a  ship-carpenter's  yard ;  as  a  laanch*block  and    ' 
cradles,  scaffolds  and  planks,  and  pieeee  of  planks,    { 
the  remains  of  the  building  askip  or  vessel ;  and,    - 
in  a  word,  a  great  many  things  that  frirly  invited 
■s  to  go  about  the  same  work ;  and  we  soon  came 
to  understand  that  the  men  belonging  to  the  ship 
that  was  lost  had  saved  themselves  on  shore, 
perhaps  in  their  boat,  and  had  built  themselves 
a  bark  or  sloop,  and  so  were  gone  to  sea  again ; 
and  inquiring  of  the  natives  which  way  they 
went,  they  pointed  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
by  which  we  could  easily  understand  they  were 
gone  away  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Nobody  will  imagine  we  could  be  so  dull  as 
not  to  gather  from  hence  that  we  might  tnke  the 
same  method  for  our  escape ;  so  we  resolved  first, 
in  general,  that  we  would  try,  if  possible,  to 
build  us  a  boat  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  go  to 
sea,  as  our  fate  should  direct 

In  order  to  this  our  first  work  was  to  have  tin 
two  carpenters  searcth  about  to  see  what  mate- 
rials the  Dutchmen  had  left  behind  them  that 
might  be  of  use ;  and,  in  particular,  they  fbnnd 
one  that  was  very  useftil,  and  which  I  was  much 
employed  about,  and  that  was  a  pitch-kettle,  and 
a  little  pitch  fai  it 

When  we  came  to  set  close  to  this  work,  we 
found  it  very  laborious  and  difllcult,  havhog  but 
few  tools,  no  iron  work,  no  cordage,  no  sails :  so 
that,  in  short  whatever  we  built,  we  were  ob%ed 
to  be  our  own  smiths,  rope-makers,  sail-makers. 
and  indeed  to  practise  twentv  trades  that  we 
knew  little  or  nothing  of.  However,  neoessftj 
was  the  spur  to  invention,  and  we  did  many 
things  which  before  we  thought  Impracticahley 
that  is  to  say  in  our  circumstances. 

After  our  two  carpenters  had  resolved  upon  the 
dimensions  of  what  they  would  build,  they  set  vm 
all  to  work,  to  gooff  into  our  boats,  and  split  up 
the  wreck  of  the  old  ship,  and  to  bring  away 
everything  we  could,  and  particcUarlv  that  if 
possible,  we  should  bring  away  the  nusen-mas^ 
which  was  left  standing,  which  with  much  djfi. 
culty  we  effected,  after  above  twenty  days'  labour 
of  fourteen  of  our  men. 

At  the  sanoe  time  we  got  out  a  great  deal  of 
iron- work,  as  bolts,  spikes,  nails,  kc,  all  of  which 
our  artist  of  whom  1  have  spoken  already,  who 
was  now  grown  a  very  dexterous  snath,  niado 
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%atB  and  hingeft  for  our  rtidder,  and  ipiket  such 
as  we  wanted. 

Bat  we  wanted  an  anch<nr,  and  if  we  had  had  an 
8iich<ir,  we  oould  not  have  made  a  cable ;  ao  we 
contented  onrselvea  with  uakmg  some  ropes  with 
the  help  of  the  natives,  of  such  staff  as  thev 
made  their  mats  of,  and  with  these  we  made  such 
a  kind  of  cable  or  tow  line  as  was  sufficient  to 
fasten  our  vessel  to  the  shore,  whi6h  we  contented 
ourselves  with  for  that  time. 

To  be  short,  we  spent  four  months  here,  and 
worked  very  hard  too ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
we  launched  our  frigate,  which,  in  a  few  words, 
had  many  defects,  but  yet,  ail  thhigs  considered, 
it  was  as  well  as  we  could  expect  it  to  be. 

In  short,  it  was  a  kind  of  sloop,  of  the  bur. 
then  of  near  IS  or  20  tons ;  and  had  we  had  masts 
and  sails,  standing  and  running  rigging,  as  is 
nsual  in  such  cases,  and  other  ebnvenTencc's,  the 
Vessel  might  have  carried  us  wherever  we  could 
have  had  a  miod  to  go ;  but  of  all  the  materials 
we  wanted,  this  was  the  worst,  viz.  that  we  had 
DO  tar,  and  but  little  pitch  to  pay  the  seams  and 
secure  the  bottom ;  and  though  we  did  what  we 
could  with  tallow  and  oil,  to  make  a  mixture  to 
supply  that  part,  yet  we  could  not  bring  it  to 
answer  our  end  fully ;  and  when  we  launched  her 
into  the  water,  she  was  so  leaky,  and  took  in  the 
Water  so  ikst,  that  we  thought  all  our  labour  had 
been  lost,  for  we  had  much  euIo  to  make  her  swim ; 
and  as  for  pumps.  We  had  none,  nor  had  we  any 
means  to  make  one. 

But  at  length  one  of  the  natives,  a  black  ne- 
gro-man, showed  us  a  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
being  put  into  the  fire,  sends  forth  a  liquid  that 
IS  as  glutinous  and  almost  as  strong  as  tar,  and 
of  which,  by  boiling,  we  mode  a  sort  of  stuff 
which  served  us  f<it  pitch,  and  this  answered  our 
end  effectually ;  for  we  perfectly  made  our  vessel 
Sound  and  tight,  so  that  we  wanted  no  pitch  or 
Car  at  all.  This  secret  has  stood  me  in  stead, 
upon  many  occasions  since  that  tlm6  In  the  same 
place. 

Our  vessel  being  thus  finished,  out  of  the  milen- 
mast  of  the  ship  we  made  a  very  good  mast  to  her, 
and  fitted  our  sails  to  it  as  well  as  we  could  ;  then 
we  made  a  rudder  and  tiller,  and.  In  a  word, 
everything  that  our  present  necessity  called  upon 
us  for;  and  having  victualled  her,  and  put  as 
much  fresh  water  on  board  as  we  thought  we 
wanted,  or  as  we  knew  how  to  stow  (for  we  were 
yet  Without  casks),  we  put  to  sea  with  a  fair 
wind. 

We  had  spent  near  another  year  In  these 
rambles,  and  in  this  piece  of  work  ;  for  it  was  now, 
as  our  men  said,  about  the  beginning  of  our 
February,  and  the  sun  went  from  us  apace,  which 
was  much  to  our  satisfaction,  for  the  heats  were 
exceedingly  violent.  The  wind,  as  I  said,  was 
(air ;  for,  as  I  have  since  learned,  the  winds  gene- 
rally spring  up  to  the  eastward,  as  the  sun  goes 
from  them  to  the  north. 

Our  debate  now  was,  which  way  we  should  go, 
and  never  were  men  so  irresolute ;  some  were  for 
going  to  the  east,  and  stretching  away  directly 
for  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  but  others,  who  con- 
sidered more  seriously  the  length  of  that  voyage, 
shook  their  heads  at  the  proposal,  knowing  very 
well  that  neither  onr  provisions,  especially  of 
water,  or  our  vessel,  were  equal  to  sudi  a  run  as 


that  is,  of  near  2,000  miles,  without  any  land  to 
touch  at  in  the  way. 

These  men,  too,  had  all  along  had  a  great  mind 
to  a  voyage  for  the  main  land  of  Africa,  where 
they  said  we  should  have  a  fair  cast  for  our  lives, 
and  might  be  sure  to  make  ourselves  rich^  which 
wav  soever  we  went,  if  we  were  but  able  to 
make  our  way  through,  whether  by  sea  or  land. 

Besides,  as  the  case  stood  with  us,  we  had  not 
much  choice  for  our  way ;  for,  if  we  had  re- 
solved for  the  east,  we  were  at  the  wrong  season 
of  the  year,  and  must  have  stayed  till  April  or 
May  before  we  had  gone  to  sea.  At  length,  as 
we  had  the  wind  at  S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  and  fine 
promisiUg  weather,  we  came  all  into  the  first  pro- 
posal, and  resolved  for  the  coast  of  Africa ;  nor 
were  we  long  in  disputing  as  to  our  coasting  the 
island  which  we  were  upon,  for  we  were  now 
upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  island  for  the  voyage 
we  intended,  so  we  stood  away  to  the  north,  and, 
having  rounded  the  cape,  we  hauled  away  south- 
ward, under  the  lee  of  the  island,  thinking  to 
reach  the  west  point  of  land,  which,  as  1  observed 
before,  runs  out  so  far  towards  the  coast  of 
Africa,  as  would  have  shortened  our  run  almost 
100  leagues.  But  when  we  had  sailed  about 
thirty  leagues,  we  found  the  winds  variable  under 
the  shore,  and  right  against  us,  so  we  concluded 
to  stand  over  directly.  Tor  then  we  had  the  wind 
fair,  and  our  vessel  was  but  very  ill  fitted  to  lie 
near  the  wind,  or  any  way  indeed  but  just  before  it. 

Having .  resolved  upon  it,  therefore,  we  put 
into  the  shore  to  furnish  ourselves  again  with 
fresh  water  and  other  provisions,  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  March,  with  more  courage  than 
discretion,  more  resolution  than  judgment,  we 
launched  for  the  main  coast  of  Africa. 

As  for  me,  I  had  no  anxieties  about  it,  so  (hat 
we  had  but  a  view  of  reaching  some  land  or  other, 
I  cared  not  what  or  where  it  was  to  be,  having 
at  this  time  no  views  of  what  was  before  me,  nor 
much  thought  of  what  might  or  might  not  befol 
me ;  but  with  as  little  consideration  as  any  one 
can  be  supposed  to  have  at  my  age,  I  consented 
to  everything  that  was  proposed,  however  ha- 
zardous the  thing  itself,  however  improbable  the 
success. 

The  voyage,  as  it  was  undertaken  with  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance  and  desperation,  so  really  it 
was  not  carried  on  with  much  resolution  or  judg- 
ment ;  for  we  knew  no  more  of  the  course  we 
were  to  steer  than  this,  that  it  was  somewhere 
about  the  west,  within  two  or  three  points  N.  or 
S.,  and  as  we  had  no  compass  with  ms  but  a  little 
brass  pocket  compass,  which  one  of  our  men 
had,  more  by  accident  than  otherwise,  so  we 
could  not  be  very  exact  in  our  course. 

However,  as  it  pleased  God  that  the  wind  con- 
tinued  fair  at  S.fi.  and  by  E.,  we  found  that 
N.W.  by  W.,  which  was  right  afore  it,  was  as 
good  a  course  for  us  as  any  we  could  go,  and 
thus  we  went  on. 

The  voyage  was  much  longer  than  we  ex- 
pected ;  our  vessel  also,  which  had  no  sail  that 
was  proportioned  to  her,  made  but  very  little 
way  in  the  sea,  and  sailed  heavily.  No  great 
adventures,  indeed,  happened  in  this  voyage, 
being  out  of  the  way  of  everything  that  could 
offer  to  divert  us ;  and  as  for  seeing  any  vessel, 
we  had  not  the  least  occasion  to  hail  anything  in 
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all  the  voyage ;  for  we  saw  not  one  vessel,  small 
or  great,  the  sea  we  were  upon  being  entirely  out 
of  the  way  of  all  commerce ;  for  the  people  of 
Madagascar  knew  no  more  of  the  shores  of  Africa 
than  we  did,  only  that  there  was  a  country  of 
lions,  as  they  call  it,  that  way. 

We  had  been  eight  or  nine  days  under  sail,  with 
a  fair  wind,  when,  to  our  great  joy,  one  of  our 
men  cried  out  "  Land  !*'  We  had  great  reason 
to  be  glad  of  the  discovery,  for  we  had  not  water 
enough  left  for  above  two  or  three  days  more, 
though  at  a  short  allowance*  However,  though 
it  was  early  in  the  morning  when  we  discovered 
it,  we  made  it  near  night  before  we  reached  it, 
the  wind  slackening  almost  to  a  calm,  and  our 
ship  being,  as  I  said,  a  very  dull  sailer. 

We  were  sadly  baulked  upon  our  coming  to 
the  land,  when  we  found  that,  instead  of  the 
main  land  of  Africa,  it  was  only  a  little  is- 
land, with  no  inhabitants  upon  it,  at  least  none 
that  we  could  find;  nor  any  cattle,  except  a 
few  goats,  of  which  we  killed  three  only.  How- 
ever, they  served  us  for  fresh  meat,  and  we  found 
very  good  water ;  and  it  was  fifteen  days  more 
before  we  reached  the  maia,  which,  however,  at 
last,  we  arrived  at,  and,  which  was  most  essen- 
tial to  as,  as  we  came  to  it  just  as  all  our  provi- 
sions were  spent.  Indeed  we  may  say  they  were 
spent  first,  for  we  had  but  a  pint  of  water  a 
day  to  each  man  for  the  last  two  days.  But, 
to  our  great  joy,  we  saw  the  land,  though  at  a 
great  distance,  the  evening  before,  and  by  a 
pleasant  gule  in  the  night,  were,  by  morning, 
within  two  leagues  of  the  shore. 

We  never  scrupled  going  ashore  at  the  first 
place  we  came  at,  though,  had  we  had  patience, 
we  might  have  found  a  very  fine  river  a  little 
farther  oS*.  However,  we  kept  our  frigate  on 
float  by  the  help  of  two  great  poles,  which  we 
fastened  into  the  ground  to  moor  her,  like  poles ; 
and  the  little  weak  ropes,  which,  as  I  said,  we 
had  made  of  matting,  served  us  well  enough  to 
make  the  vessel  fast. 

As  soon  as  we  had  viewed  the  country  a  little, 
got  fresh  water,  and  furnished  ourselves  with  some 
victuals,  which  we  found  very  scarce  here,  we 
went  on  board  again  with  our  stores.  All  we  got 
for  provision  was  some  fowls  that  we  killed,  and 
a  kind  of  wild  buffalo,  or  bull,  very  small,  but 
good  meat :  I  say,  having  got  these  things  on 
board,  we  resolved  to  sail  on  along  the  coast  which 
lay  N.N.E.,  till  we  found  some  creek  or  river 
that  we  might  run  up  into  the  country,  or  some 
town  or  people;  for  we  had  reason  enough  to 
know  the  place  was  inhabited,  because  we  several 
times  saw  fires  in  the  night,  and  smoke  in  the 
day,  every  way  at  a  distance  from  us. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

tBCBPTION  or  THE  NATIVES — WB  DBTBEHIlfB  TO 
TRAVEL  THROUGH  THE  COUNTRY  BT  LAND — 
QUARREL  AND  BATTLE  WITH  THE  MBGROBS  —  WB 
TAKE  SIXTY  PRISONERS,  AND  MARE  THEM  SER- 
VANTS TO  US  IN  OUR  iOCRNBT— X  AM  AP- 
POINTED LEADER  OP  THE  EXPEDITION,  AND 
CHRISTENED  CAPTAIN— OUR  NEORO  SERVANT9 
PROCURE    US   A   SUPPLY    OP   CATTLE. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  very  large  bay,  and  in 
it  several  little  creeks  or  rivers  emptying  them- 


selves into  the  sea,  and  we  ran  boldly  into  the 
first  creek  we  came  at ;  where,  seeing  some  huts 
and  wild  people  abont  them  on  the  shore,  we  ran 
our  vessel  into  a  little  cove  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek,  and  held  up  a  long  pole,  with  a  white 
bit  of  cloth  on  it,  for  a  signal  of  peace  to  them. 
We  found  they  understood  us  presently,  for  they 
came  flocking  to  us,  men,  women,  and  children, 
most  of  them,  of  both  sexes,  stark  naked.  At 
first  they  stood  wondering  and  staring  at  ns,  ss 
if  we  had  been  monsters,  and  as  if  they  had  been 
friglitened ;  but  we  found  they  inclined  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  us  afterwards.  The  first  thing  we 
did  to  try  them,  was,  we  held  np  our  hands  to  oar 
mouths,  as  if  we  were  to  drink,  stgnifring  that 
we  wanted  water.  This  they  understood  pre- 
sently, and  three  of  their  women  and  two  boji 
ran  away  up  the  land,  and  came  back  in  about 
half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  several  pots, 
made  of  earth,  pretty  enough,  and  baked,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  sun ;  these  they  bronght  us  fall  of 
water,  and  set  them  down  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  there  left  them,  going  badL  a  litUe,  that  we 
might  fetch  them,  whjch  we  did. 

Some  time  aiter  this,  they  brought  ns  roots 
and  herbs,  and  some  fruits  which  I  cannot  re-  ' 
member,  and  gave  us ;  but  as  we  had  nothing  to 
give  them,  we  found  them  not  so  free  as  the  peo-  \ 
pie  in  Madagascar  were.     However,  our  cutler 
went  to  work,  and,  as  he  had  saved  some  iron  out  I 
of  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  he  made  abundance  of  • 
toys,  birds,  dogs,  pins,  hooks,  and  rings ;  and  we 
helped  to  file  them,  and  make  them  bright  for 
him,  and  when  we  gave  them  tome  of  these,  they 
brought  us  all  sorts  of  provisions  they  had,  such 
as  goats,  hogs,  and  cows,  and  we  got  victuals 
enough. 

We  were  now  landed  upon  the  continent  of 
Africa,  the  most  desolate,  desert,  and  inhospi- 
table country  in  the  world,  even  Greenland  and 
Nova  Zembla  itself  not  excepted,  with  this  dif* 
ference  only,  that  even  the  worst  part  of  it  we 
found  inhabited,  though,  taking  the  nature  and 
quality  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  it  might  have 
been  much  better  to  us  if  there  had  been  none. 

And,  to  add  to  the  exclamation  I  am  making 
on  the  nature  of  the  place,  it  was  here  that  we 
took  one  of  the  rashest,  and  wildest,  and  most 
desperate  resolutions  that  ever  was  taken  by 
man,. or  any  number  of  men.  in  the  world;  this 
was  to  travel  overland  through  the  heart  of  the 
country,  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  on  the 
east  ocean,  to  the  coast  of  Angola  or  Guinea,  on 
the  western  or  Atlantic  ocean,  a  continent  cf  bod 
of  at  least  1,800  miles,  in  which  journey  we  bad 
excessive  heats  to  support,  unpassable  deserts  to 
go  over,  no  carriages,  camels,  or  beasts  of  any 
kind  to  carry  our  baggage,  innumerable  nnnabers 
of  wild  and  ravenous  beasts  to  encounter  with, 
such  as  lions,  leopards,  tiger*,  lizards,  and  ele- 
phants ;  we  had  the  equinoctial  line  to  pass  on- 
der,  and,  consequently,  were  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  torrid  zone ;  we  had  nations  of  savages  to 
encounter  with,  barbarous  and  brutish  to  the  Ust 
degree ;  hunger  and  thirst  to  struggle  with,  and, 
in  one  word,  terrors  enough  to  have  daunted  the 
stoutest  hearts  that  ever  were  placed  in  cases  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

Yet,  fearless  of  all  these,  we  resolved  to  ad- 
venture, and  accordingly  made  such  prcparatioas 
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for  our  joorney  as  the  place  we  were  in  would 
allow  us,  aod  such  as  our  little  experience  of  the 
country  seemed  to  diotate  to  ns. 

It  had  been  some  time  already  that  we  had 
been  used  to  tread  barefooted  upon  the  rocks,  the 
gravel,  the  gras»,  and  the  sand  on  the  shore ;  but 
as  we  found  the  worst  thing  for  our  feet  was  the 
walking  or  travelling  on  the  dry  burning  sands, 
within  the  country,  so  we  provided  ourselves  with 
a  sort  of  shoes,  made  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
with  the  hair  inward,  and  being  dried  in  the  sun, 
the  outsides  were  thick  and  hard,  and  would  last 
a  great  while.  In  short,  as  I  called  them,  so  1 
think  the  term  very  proper  still,  we  made  us 
gloves  for  our  feet,  and  we  found  them  very  con- 
venient and  very  comfortable. 

We  conversed  with  some  of  the  natives  of  the 
coiintry,  who  were  friendly  enough.  What  tongue 
they  spoke  I  do  not  yet  pretend  to  know.  We 
talked  as  far  as  we  could  make  them  understand 
us,  not  only  about  our  provisions,  but  also  about 
our  andertakiog,  and  asked  them  what  country 
lay  that  way,  pointing  west  with  our  hands.  They 
told  us  but  little  to  our  purpose,  only  we  thought, 
by  all  their  discourse,  that  there  were  many  great 
rivers,  many  lions  and  tigers,  elephants,  and  furi- 
ous wild  cats  (which  in  the  end  we  found  to  be 
civet  cats),  and  the  like. 

When  we  asked  them  if  any  one  had  ever  tra- 
velled that  way,  they  told  us  yes,  some  had  gone 
to  where  the  sun  sleeps,  meaning  iq  the  west,  but 
they  could  not  tell  us  who  they  were.  When  wc 
asked  for  some  to  guide  us,  they  shrunk  up  their 
shoulders  as  Frenchmen  do  when  they  are  afraid 
to  undertake  a  thing.  When  we  a^ked  them 
about  the  Uons  and  wild  creatures,  they  laughed, 
and  let  us  know  that  they  would  do  us  no  hurt, 
and  directed  us  to  a  good  way  indeed  to  deal  with 
them,  and  that  was  to  make  some  fire,  which 
would  always  fright  them  away ;  and  so  indeed 
we  found  it. 

Upon  these  encouragements  we  resolved  upon 
our  journey,  and  many  considerations  put  us  upon 
it,  which,  had  the  thing  itself  been  practicable, 
we  were  not  so  much  to  blame  for  as  it  might 
otherwise  be  supposed ,  I  will  name  some  of  them, 
not  to  make  the  account  too  tedious. 

First,  we  were  perfectly  destitute  of  means  to 
work  about  our  own  deliverance  any  other  way  ; 
we  were  on  shore  in  a  place  perfectly  remote  from 
all  European  navigation ;  so  that  we  never  could 
think  of  being  relieved,  and  fetched  off  by  any  of 
our  own  countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Secondly,  if  we  had  adventured  to  have  sailed  on 
along  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  and  the  desolate 
shores  of  Africa  to  the  north,  till  we  came  to  the 
Red  Sea,  all  we  could  hope  for  there  was  to  be 
taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  be  sold  for  slaves  to  the 
Turiis,  which  to  all  of  us  was  little  better  than 
death.  We  could  not  build  anything  of  a  vessel 
that  would  carry  us  over  the  great  Arabian  sea 
to  India,  nor  could  we  reach  the  Cape  de  Bona 
Speranza,  the  winds  being  too  variable,  and  the 
sea  in  that  latitude  too  tempestuous ;  but  we  all 
knew,  if  we  could  cross  this  continent  of  land,  wo 
might  reach  some  of  the  great  rivers  that  run 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  that,  on  the  banks 
of  any  of  those  rivers,  we  might  there  build  us 
canoes  which  would  carry  us  down,  if  it  were 
ihousands  of  miles,  so  that  we  could  want  nothing 


but  food,  of  which  we  were  assured  we  might  kill 
sufficient  with  our  guns;  and  to  add  to  the  satis- 
faction of  our  deliverance,  we  concluded  we 
might,  every  one  of  us,  get  a  quantity  of  gold, 
which,  if  we  came  safe,  would  infinitely  recom- 
pense us  for  our  toil. 

I  cannot  say  that  In  all  our  consultations  I 

ever  began  to  enter  into  the  weight  and  merit  of 

any  enterprise  we  went  upon  till  now.    My  view 

before  was,  as  I  thought,  very  good,  viz.,  that  we 

I  should  get  into  the  Arabian  Gnlph,  or  the  mouth 

I  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  waiting  for  some  vessel 

;  passing  or  repassing  there,  of  which  there  is 

plenty,  have  seized  upon  the  first  we  came  at  by 

force,  and  not  only  have  enriched  ourselves  with 

her  cargo,  but  have  carried  ourselves  to  what 

part  of  the  world  we  had  pleased ;  but  when  they 

came  to  talk  to  me  of  a  marchof  2  or  3,000  miles 

I  on  foot,  of  wandering  in  deserts  among  lions  and 

tigers,  I  confess  my  blood  ran  chill,  and  I  used 

all  tha  arguments  I  could  to  persuade  them 

against  it. 

But  they  were  all  positive,  and  T  mi^ht  as  well 
have  held  my  tongue ;  so  I  submitted,  and  told 
them  I  would  keep  to  our  first  law,  to  be  governed 
by  the  mojority,  and  we  resolved  upon  our  jour- 
ney. The  first  thing  we  idfd  Was  to  take  an  ob- 
servation, and  sec  whereabouts  in  the  world  we 
were,  which  we  did,  and  found  we  were  in  the 
latitude  of  12  degrees  S5  minutes  south  of  the 
line.  The  next  thing  was  to  look  on  the  charts, 
'  and  see  the  coast  of  the  country  we  aimed  at, 
which  we  found  to  be  from  8  to  11  degrees  south 
latitude,  if  we  went  for  the  coast  of  Angola,  or  in 
12  to  29  degrees  north  latitude,  if  we  made  for 
the  river  Nigre,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Our  aim  was  for  the  coast  of  Angola,  which,  by 
the  charts  we  had,  lying  very  near  the  same  lati- 
tude we  were  then  in,  our  course  thither  was  due 
west ;  and  as  we  were  assured  we  should  meet 
with  rivers,  we  doubted  not  but  that  by  their 
help  we  might  ease  our  journey,  especially  if.  we 
could  find  means  to  cross  the  great  lake,  or  in- 
land of  the  sea,  which  the  natives  call  Coalmucoa, 
out  of  which  it  is  said  the  river  Nile  has  its  source 
or  beginning ;  but  wc  reckoned  without  our  host, 
OS  you  will  see  in  the  sequel  of  our  story. 

The  next  thing  we  had  to  consider  was,  how 
to  carry  our  baggage,  which  we  were  first  of  all 
determined  not  to  travel  without ;  neither  indeed 
was  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so,  for  even  our  am- 
munition, which  was  absolutely  necessarv  to  us, 
and  on  which  our  subsistence,  I  mean  for  food, 
as  well  as  our  defence  against  wild  beasts  and 
wild  men,  depended, — I  say,  even  our  ammunition 
was  a  load  too  heavy  for  us  to  carry,  in  a  country 
where  the  heat  was  such  that  we  should  be  load 
enough  for  ourselves. 

We  inquired  in  the  country,  and  found  there 
was  no  beast  of  burthen  known  among  them; 
that  is  to  say,  neither  horses  nor  mules,  or  asses, 
camels,  or  dromedaries ;  the  only  creature  they 
had  was  a  kind  of  bufidlo,  or  tame  bull,  such  a 
one  as  we  had  killed ;  and  that  some  of  these 
they  had  brought  so  to  their  hand,  that  they 
taught  them  to  go  and  come  with  their  voices,  as 
they  called  them  to  them,  or  sent  them  from 
them ;  that  they  made  them  carry  burthens  s 
and  particularly  that  they  would  swim  over  riven 
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and  M«B  tfptm  tfaem,  the  crftatures  mrimmiDg 
▼eiy  high  mid  strong  in  the  i^rater. 

But  we  mderstoc^  nothing  of  the  management 
•f  g«idhig  raeh  a  ereatore,  or  how  to  bind  a  bar* 
tlieii  Up<Ni  them ;  and  this  hat  p<rt  of  our  con- 
sultation puzzled  us  extremely.  At  lost  I  pro* 
posed  a  fne(lM»d  for  them,  whieh,  after  some  cton- 
•ideration,  tbev  foond  very  oonveni<Ait ;  and  thb 
was  to  quarrel  with  some  of  the  negro  natives, 
take  ten  or  twelve  of  them  prisoners,  and  binding 
them  as  slaves,  caase  them  to  travel  with  us,  and 
make  them  carry  our  baggage ;  which  I  alleged 
WoaM  be  convenient  and  nsefnl  many  ways,  as 
well  to  show  us  the  way,  as  to  converse  with 
other  natives  for  us. 

This  coonsel  was  not  accepted  at  first,  bttt  the 
natives  soon  gave  them  reason  to  approve  it,  and 
also  gave  them  an  opportonity  to  put  it  in  prao- 
tice ;  for,  as  our  littie  traffic  with  the  natives  was 
hitherto  upon  the  faith  of  their  first  kindness,  we 
found  some  kaavery  amonig  them  at  last;  for 
having  bought  some  cattle  of  them  for  our  toys, 
^which,  as  I  said,  our  cutler  had  oontrived,  one  of 
car  men  differing  with  his  chapman,  truly  they 
hutfed  him  in  their  manner,  and,  keeping  the 
things  he  had  offered  them  for  the  cattle,  made 
their  fellows  drive  away  the  cattle  before  his  face, 
and  laugh  at  him ;  our  man  crying  out  loud  of 
this  vtoience,  and  calling  to  some  of  us  who  were 
not  far  off,  the  negro  he  was  dealing  with  threw 
a  lance  at  him,  which  came  so  true,  that,  if  he 
tiad  not  with  great  agility  Jumped  aside,  and  held 
up  bis  hand  also  to  turn  the  lance  as  it  came,  it 
hud  struck  through  his  body;  and,  as  it  was, 
it  wounded  him  in  the  arm ;  at  which  the  man 
enraged,  took  up  his  fuzee,  and  shot  the  negro 
through  the  heart. 

The  others  that  were  near  him,  and  all  those 
(hat  were  with  us  at  a  distance,  were  so  terribly 
frightened ;  first,  at  the  flash  of  fire ;  secondly, 
at  the  noise ;  and  thirdly,  at  seeing  their  coun- 
tryman killed,  that  they  stood  like  men  stupid 
and  amazed,  at  first,  for  some  time  i  but,  after 
they  were  a  little  recovered  from  their  fright, 
one  of  them,  at  a  good  distance  from  us,  set  up 
a  sudden  screaming  noise,  which,  it  seems,  is  the 
noise  they  make  when  they  ro  to  fight;  and  all 
the  rest  understanding  what  he  meant,  answered 
him,  and  run  together  to  the  place  where  he  was, 
and  we  not  knowing  what  it  meant,  stood  still, 
looking  upon  one  another  like  a  parcel  of  fools. 

But  we  were  presently  undeceived ;  for,  in  two 
er  three  mhintes  more,  we  heard  the  screaming 
ronrhig  noise  go  on  from  one  place  to  another, 
through  aH  their  little  towns ;  nay,  even  over  the 
creek  to  the  other  side ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  we 
saw  a  naked  mnltitude  runnifig  from  all  parts  to 
the  place  where  the  first  man  began  it,  as  to  a 
ren<fezvou8 ;  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  I  believe 
there  was  near  500  of  them  gotten  together, 
armed  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  most  with 
lances,  which  they  throw  at  a  good  distance,  so 
nicely  that  they  will  strike  a  bird  flying. 

We  had  but  a  very  little  time  for  consultation, 
for  the  mnltitude  was  increasing  every  moment ; 
and  I  verily  believe,  if  we  had  stayed  long,  they 
woold  have  been  10.000  together  in  a  little  thne. 
We  hod  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  to  fly  to 
our  ship  Or  bark,  where  indeed  we  could  have 
defended  ourselves  very  well,  or  to  advance  and 


try  what  a  volley  or  two  of  small  shot  woold 
do  for  us. 

We  resolved  immediately  n^n  the  htter,  de- 
pendidg  upon  it  that  the  fire  an^  terror  of  our 
shot  would  soon  put  them  to  flijrht ;  so  we  drew 
up  all  in  a  Kne,  and  marched  boldly  up  to  them ; 
they  stood  ready  to  meet  us,  depending,  I  sup. 
pose,  to  destroy  ns  all  with  thehr  lanoes;  we 
halted,  and,  standing  at  a  good  distance  from  one 
another,  to  stretch  onr  line  as  far  as  we  eonld, 
we  gave  them  a  salute  with  onr  shot,  which,  be- 
sides  what  we  wounded  that  we  knew  not  of, 
knocked  sixteen  of  them  down  upon  the  spot, 
and  three  more  Were  so  lanfeed,  that  they  fell 
20  or  30  yards  from  them. 

As  soon  as  we  had  fired,  they  set  up  the  hor- 
rible yell,  or  howling,  partly  rofeed  by  those  that 
were  wounded,  and  partly  by  those  that  pitied 
and  condoled  the  bodies  they  saw  Ke  dead,  that 
I  never  heard  anvthing  like  it  before  or  shice. 

We  stood  stock  stiH  after  We  had  fired,  to  load 
our  guns  agahi.  and  finding  they  did  not  stir  from 
the  place,  we  fired  among:  them  again ;  we  killed 
about  nine  of  them  at  the  second  fire ;  but  ai 
they  did  not  stand  so  thick  as  before,  all  our  men 
did  not  fire,  seven  of  us  being  ordered  to  reserve 
our  charge,  and  to  advance  as  soon  as  the  other 
had  fired,  while  the  rest  loaded  again ;  of  which 
I  shall  speak  again  presently. 

As  soon  as  we  had  fired  the  second  volley,  we 
shouted  as  loud  as  we  could,  and  the  seven  men 
advanced  upon  them,  and,  coming  about  twenty 
yards  nearer,  fired  again,  and  those  that  were 
behind  having  loaded  agahi  with  all  expedition, 
followed ;  but  when  they  saw  us  advance,  they 
ran  screaming  away  as  if  they  were  bewitched. 

When  we  came  up  to  the  field  of  battle,  we 
saw  a  great  number  of  bodies  lying  upon  the 
ground,  many  more  than  we  could  suppose  were 
killed  or  wounded ;  nay,  more  than  we  had  bullets 
in  our  pieces  when  we  fired ;  and  we  conid  not 
tell  what  to  make  of  it  $  but  at  length  we  found 
how  it  was,  viz.,  that  they  were  frightened  out 
of  all  manner  of  sense ;  nay,  I  do  believe  several 
of  those  that  were  really  dead,  were  frightened 
to  death,  and  had  no  wound  about  them. 

Of  those  that  were  thus  frightened,  as  I  have 
said,  several  of  them,  as  they  recovered  them- 
selves, came  and  worshipped  us  (taking  us  for 
gods  or  devils,  I  know  not  which,  nor  did  it  much 
matter  to  us):  some  kneeling,  seme  throwing 
themselves  flat  on  the  ground,  made  a  thousand 
antique  gestures,  but  all  with  tokens  Of  (he  most 
profound  submission.  It  presently  came  into 
my  head,  that  we  might  now,  by  the  law  of  arms, 
take  as  many  prisoners  as  we  would,  and  make 
them  travel  with  us,  and  carry  our  bag^^e.  As 
soon  as  I  proposed  it,  our  men  were  all  of  my 
mind  t  and  accordingly  we  secured  about  sitty 
lusty  young  fellows,  and  let  thciA  kbow  they 
must  go  with  us ;  which  they  seemed  ver^  *ill- 
fng  to  do.  But  the  next  question  we  had  am6Dg 
ourselves,  was,  how  we  should  do  to  trost  Chetti, 
for  we  found  the  people  not  19te  tboie'  of  Mada- 
gascar, but  fierce,  revengeful,  and  treacherous; 
for  which  reason  we  were  sure  tfiat  we  shooM 
have  no  service  fi-om  them  but  that  of  mere 
slaves ;  no  subjection  that  would  continue  any 
longer  than  the  fear  of  u^  Was  upon  theidb  ^^ 
any  labour  but  by  vioTea6e. 
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Belore  I  g«  tMj  fftrtber,  I  mtiBt  hint  to  the 
reader,  that  from  this  time  forward  I  begao  to 
enter  a  little  sore  Mriously  into  tiie  eircum* 
■taace  I  was  in»  and  coaeerned  myself  more  in 
the  eonduct  of  e«ir  affeire ;  for  theof  h  ny  eom- 
rades  were  all  older  nen,  yet  I  began  to  find 
them  vmd  of  oounsel,  or,  as  I  now  call  it»  pre- 
senoe  of  mind,  when  they  came  to  the  execution 
of  anything.  The  first  ocisasioD  I  took  to  observe 
this,  was  in  their  iate  eng^^ment  with  the  na- 
tives* when,  tbeu£^h  they  bed  taken  a  good  reso- 
IttCien  to  attack  tbest  and  fire  upon  them,  yet. 
when  they  had  fired  the  first  time,  and  foaod 
that  the  negroes  did  not  run  as  they  expected, 
their  hearts  began  to  fail,  and  I  am  persuaded,  if 
their  bark  had  been  near  hand,  they  would  every 
man  have  run  away. 

Upon  this  oeeasion  I  began  to  taka  npon  me 
a  tittle  to  hearten  them  np»  and  to  caH  upon  them 
t&  load  again,  and  give  them  another  volley,  tell- 
ing them  that  I  would  engage,  if  they  wonld  be 
ruled  by  me,  Vd  make  the  negroes  run  fast 
enoughs  I  fouad  this  heartened  tbem^  and 
therefore,  when  they  fired  a  second  time,  I  de- 
sired them  to  reserve  some  of  their  shot  for  an 
attempt  by  itself,  as  I  mentioned  above. 

Having  fired  a  second  time,  I  was  indeed 
forced  to  command,  as  I  may  oall  it.  "  Now, 
seigniors,''  said  I,  "let  us  give  them  a  cheer."  So 
I  opened  my  throat,  and  shouted  three  times,  as 
our  English  sailors  do  on  like  occasioas.  *'  And 
now  follow  me^*'  said  I  to  the  seven  that  had  not 
fired,  **  and  I'll  warrant  yon  we  will  make  work 
with  them  :'*  and  so  it  proved  indeed ;  for,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  us  coming,  away  they  ran,  as  above. 

From  this  day  forward  they  would  call  me 
nothing  but  Seignior  Capitanio ;  but  I  told  them 
I  would  Qot  be  called  seignior.  **  Well,  then,*' said 
the  gunner,  who  spoke  good  English,  "yon  shall 
be  called  Captain  Bob  ;'*  and  so  they  gave  me  my 
tirle  ever  after. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  of  the  Portuguese 
than  this,  take  them  nationally  or  personally,  if 
they  are  heartened  by  anybody  to  go  before,  and 
encourage  them  by  example,  they  will  behave 
well  enough ;  but  if  they  have  nothing  but  their 
own  measures  to  follow,  they  smk  immediately : 
these  men  had  certainly  fled  from  a  parcel  of 
naked  savages,  though  even  by  flying  they  could 
not  have  saved  theh*  lives,  if  1  had  not  shouted 
and  hallooed,  and  rather  made  sport  with  the 
thing  than  a  fight,  to  keep  up  their  courage. 

Nor  was  there  less  need  of  it  upon  several  oc 
casions  hereafter ;  and  I  do  confess  I  have  often 
wondered  how  a  number  of  men,  who,  when  they 
came  to  the  extremity,  were  so  ill  supported  by 
their  own  spirits,  bad  at  first  courage  to  propose 
and  to  undertake  the  most  desperate  and  imprac- 
ticable attempt  that  ever  men  went  about  in  the 
world. 

There  were  indeed  two  or  three  indefatigable 
men  among  them,  by  whose  courage  and  industry 
all  the  rest  were  upheld ;  and  indeed  those  two 
or  three  were  the  managers  of  them  from  the 
beginning ;  that  was  the  gunner,  and  that  cutler 
whom  I  call  the  artist ;  and  the  third,  who  was 
pretty  well,  though  not  like  either  of  them,  was 
one  of  the  carpenters.  These  indeed  were  the 
life  and  soul  of  all  the  rest,  and  it  was  to  their 
courage  that  all  the  rest  owed  the  resolution  Ihey  * 


showed  npon  any  accasion.  But  when  thoaa 
saw  me  take  a  little  upon  me»  as  abov<»^  they 
embraced  me,  and  treated  me  with  particular 
affeetioo  ever  after. 

This  gunner  was  an  excellent  matbeasatiekii^ 
a  good  scholar,  and  a  complete  sailer ;  and  it  was 
in  coovershig  intimately  with  him  that  I  learned 
afterwards  the  grouads  of  what  knowledge  i  have 
since  had  ia  all  the  sciences  useAil  for  navigatien, 
and  partioularly  in  the  geographieal  pari  of 
knowledge. 

Even  in  our  eonversation,  finding  ma  eager 
to  understand  and  learn,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  general  knowledge  of  things  ia  my  mind, 
gave  me  jast  ideas  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  sea,  the  situatioD  of  eouatriea,  the  course 
of  rivers,  the  doctrine  of  the  spheres,  the  motion 
of  the  stars;  and,  in  a  word,  taught  me  a  kind 
of  system  of  astronomy,  which  I  afterwards  im« 
proved. 

In  an  especial  manner,  he  filled  my  head  with 
aspiring  thoughts,  and  with  an  earnest  dosR'o 
after  learning  everything  that  could  be  ttxught 
me ;  convincing  bm»,  that  nothing  could  qualify 
me  for  great  undertakhigs  but  a  degree  of  learn- 
ing superior  to  what  was  usual  in  the  race  of  sea- 
men ;  he  told  me,  that  to  be  ignorant  was  to  be 
certain  of  a  mean  station  in  the  world,  but  that 
knowledge  was  the  fir«t  step  to  prefermeat.  He 
was  always  flattering  me  with  my  capacity  to 
learn ;  and  though  that  fed  my  pride,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  I  had  a  secret  ambition,  which 
just  at  that  time  fed  itself  ia  my  mind,  it  prompt- 
ed in  me  an  insatiable  thirst  after  learning  in 
general,  and  1  resolved,  if  ever  1  came  back  to 
Europe,  and  had  anything  left  to  purchase  it,  I 
would  make  myself  master  of  all  the  parts  of 
learning  needful  to  the  making  of  me  a  complete 
sailor ;  but  I  was  not  so  just  to  myself  afterwards 
as  to  do  it  when  I  had  an  opportunity. 

But  to  return  to  our  business:  the  gunner, 
when  he  saw  the  service  I  had  done  in  the  fight, 
and  heard  my  proposal  for  keeping  a  number  of 
prisoners  for  our  march,  and  for  carrying  our 
baggage,  turns  to  me  before  them  all.  **  Captain 
Bob,"  says  he,  **  I  think  you  must  be  our  leader, 
for  all  the  success  of  this  enterprise  is  owing  to 
you."  **No,  no,**  said  I,  **do  not  compliment 
me;  you  shall  be  our  Seignior  Capitanio,  you 
shall  be  genera) ;  I  am  too  voung  for  it."  So,  in 
short,  we  all  agreed  he  should  be  our  leader; 
but  he  would  not  accept  of  it  alone,  but  would 
have  me  joined  with  him ;  and  all  the  rest 
agreeing,  I  was  obliged  to  comply. 

The  first  piece  of  service  they  put  me  upon  in 
this  new  command  was  as  difficult  as  any  they 
could  think  of,  and  that  was  to  manage  the 
prisoners;  which,  however,  I  cheerfully  under- 
took, as  you  shall  hear  presently :  but  the  imme- 
diate consultation  was  yet  of  more  consequence ; 
and  that  was,  first,  which  way  we  should  go; 
and  secondly,  how  to  furnish  ourselves  lor  the 
voyage  with  provisions. 

There  was  among  the  prisoners  one  tall,  well- 
shaped,  handsome  fellow,  to  whom  the  rest 
seemed  to  pay  great  respect,  and  who,  as  we 
understood  afterwards,  was  the  son  of  one  of 
their  kings ;  his  father  was,  it  seems,  killed  at 
our  first  volley,  and  he  wounded  with  a  shot  in 
his  arm,  and  with  another  just  on  one  of  his  hips  \ 
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or  haoDchefl.  The  shot  in  his  haunch  being  in  a 
fleshy  part,  bled  much,  and  he  was  half  dead 
with  the  loss  of  blood.  As  to  the  shot  in  bis 
arm,  it  bad  brolte  his  wrist,  and  he  was  by  both 
these  wounds  quite  disabled,  so  that  we  were 
once  going  to  turn  him  away,  and  let  him  die ; 
and,  if  we  had,  he  would  have  died  indeed  in  a 
few  days  more :  but,  as  I  found  the  man  had 
some  respect  showed  him,  it  presently  occurred 
to  mv  thoughts  that  we  might  bring  him  to  be 
useful  to  us,  and  perhaps  malce  him  a  kind  of 
commander  over  them.  So  I  caused  our  sur- 
geon to  take  him  in  band,  and  gave  the  poor 
wretch  good  words,  that  is  to  say,  I  spoke  to 
him  as  well  as  I  could  by  signs,  to  make  him 
understand  that  we  would  make  him  well  again. 

This  created  a  new  awe  in  their  minds  of  us, 
believing  that,  as  we  could  kill  at  a  distance  by 
something  invisible  to  them  (for  so  our  shot  was, 
to  be  sure),  so  we  could  make  them  well  again 
too.  Upon  tiiis  the  young  prince  (for  so  we 
called  him  afterwards)  called  six  or  seven  of  the 
savages  to  him,  and  said  something  to  them; 
what  it  was  we  know  not,  but  immediately  all 
the  seven  came  to  me,  and  kneeled  down  to  me. 
holding  up  their  hands,  and  making  signs  of  en- 
treaty, pointing  to  the  place  where  one  of  those 
lay  whom  we  had  killed. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  or  any  of  us  could 
understand  them ;  but  one  of  them  ran  and  lifted 
up  a  dead  man,  pointing  to  his  wound,  which 
was  in  his  eyes,  for  he  was  shot  into  the  head  at 
one  of  his  eyes.  Then  another  pointed  to  the 
surgeon,  and  at  last  we  found  it  out,  that  the 
meaning  was,  that  he  should  heal  the  prince*s 
father  too,  who  was  dead,  being  shot  tlurough  the 
head,  as  above. 

We  presently  took  the  hint,  and  would  not  say 
we  could  not  do  it,  but  let  them  know,  the  men 
that  were  killed  were  those  that  had  first  fallen 
upon  us,  and  provoked  us,  and  we  would  by  no 
means  make  them  alive  again ;  and  that,  if  any 
others  did  so,  we  would  kill  them  too,  and  never 
let  them  live  any  more:  but  that,  if  he  (the 
prince)  would  be  willing  to  go  with  us,  and  do  as 
we  should  direct  him,  we  would  not  let  him  die, 
and  would  make  his  arm  well.  Upon  this  he  bid 
his  men  go  and  fetch  a  long  stick  or  staff,  and 
lay  on  the  ground.  When  ihey  brought  it,  we 
saw  it  was  an  arrow ;  he  took  it  with  his  left 
hand  (for  his  other  was  lame  with  the  wound), 
and,  pointing  up  at  the  sun,  broke  the  arrow  In 
two,  and  set  the  point  against  his  breast,  and 
then  gave  it  to  me.  This  was,  as  I  understood 
afterwards,  wishing  the  sun,  whom  they  worship, 
might  shoot  him  into  the  breast  with  an  arrow 
if  ever  he  failed  to  be  my  friend ;  and  giving  the 
point  of  the  arrow  to'  mo  was  to  be  a  testimony 
that  I  was  the  man  he  had  sworn  to :  and  never 
was  Christian  more  punctual  to  an  oath  than  he 
was  to  this,  for  he  was  a  sworn  servant  to  us  for 
many  a  weary  month  after  that. 

When  I  brought  him  to  the  surgeon,  he  im- 
mediately dressed  the  wound  in  his  haunch  or 
buttock,  and  found  the  bullet  had  only  grazed 
upon  the  flesh,  and  passed,  as  it  were,  by  it,  but 
it  was  not  lodged  in  the  part,  so  that  it  was  soon 
healed  and  well  again;  but,  as  to  his  arm,  he 
found  one  of  the  bones  broken,  which  are  in  the 
fore- part  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow;  and  this 


he  set,  and  splintered  it  up,  and  bound  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  hanging  it  about  his  neck,  and  makiog 
signs  to  him  that  he  should  not  stb  it;  which  he 
was  so  strict  an  observer  of,  that  he  set  him 
down,  and  never  moved  one  way  or  othor  bat  ai 
the  surgeon  gave  him  leave. 

I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  aoquamt  thit 
negro  what  we  intended  to  do,  and  what  use  we 
intended  to  make  of  his  men ;  and  particnlarly 
to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  what  we  said,  espe- 
cially to  teach  him  some  words,  sach  as  jtB  sod 
no,  and  what  they  meant,  and  to  inure  him  to 
our  way  of  talking  •  and  he  was  very  willing  and 
apt  to  learn  anything  I  taught  him. 

It  was  easy  to  let  him  see  that  we  intended  to 
carry  our  provision  with  ut  from  tiie  first  dajr ; 
but  he  made  signs  to  us  to  tell  us  we  need  not, 
for  we  should  find  provision  enough  everywhere 
for  forty  days.  It  was  very  difikcult  for  as  to 
understand  how  he  expressed  forty ;  for  he  knew 
no  figures,  but  some  words' that  they  used  to  one 
another  that  they  understood  it  by.  At  last  ooe 
of  the  negroes,  by  his  order,  laid  forty  little  stones 
one  by  another,  to  show  as  how  many  days  we 
should  travel,  and  find  provisioni  sufficient.' 

Then  I  showed  him  our  baggage,  which  was 
heavy,  particularly  our  powder,  shot,  lead,  Iroo, 
carpenters*  tools,  seamen's  instruments,  cases  of 
bottles,  and  other  lumber.  He  took  some  of  the 
things  up  in  his  hand  to  feel  the  weight,  and 
shook  his  head  at  them ;  so  I  told  our  people 
they  must  resolve  to  divide  their  things  into 
small  parcels,  and  make  them  portable ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  did  so,  by  which  means  we  were 
fain  to  leave  all  our  chests  behind  us,  which  w«« 
eleven  in  number. 

Then  be  made  signs  to  us  that  he  would  pro- 
cure some  buffaloes,  or  young  bnlls,  as  I  called 
them,  to  carry  things  for  us,  and  made  signs  too, 
that  if  we  were  weary,  we  might  be  carried  too; 
but  that  we  slighted,  only  were  willing  to  have 
the  creatures,  because,  at  lost,  when  they  could 
serve  us  no  farther  for  carriafre,  we  might  eat 
them  all  up  if  we  had  any  occasion  for  them. 

1  then  carried  him  to  our  bark,  and  showed 
him  what  things  we  had  here ;  he  seemed  amazed 
at  the  sight  of  our  bark,  having  never  seen  any- 
thing of  that  kind  before,  for  their  boats  are  most 
wretched  things,  such  as  I  never  saw  before 
having  no  head  or  stern,  and  being  made  ooly 
of  the  skins  of  goats,  sewed  together,  with  dried 
guts  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  done  over  with  a 
kind  of  dimy  stuff  like  roun  and  oil,  but  of  a  most 
nauseous,  odious  smell ;  and  they  are  poor  mi- 
serable things  for  boats,  the  worst  that  any  part 
of  the  world  ever  saw ;  a  canoe  is  an  ezodteat 
contrivance  compared  to  them. 

But  to  return  to  our  boat :  We  carried  oor 
new  prince  into  it,  and  helped  him  over  the  side, 
because  of  his  lameness.  We  made  signs  to  him 
that  bis  men  must  carrr  our  goods  for  us,  and 
showed  him  what  we  had;  be  answered,  ^ 
Seignior,  or.  Yes,  sir  (for  we  had  taught  him 
that  word  and  the  meaning  of  it),  and  taking  up 
a  bundle,  he  made  signs  to  us,  that  when  his  arm 
was  well  he  would  carry  some  for  us.  • 

1  made  signs  again  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  would 
make  his  men  carry  them,  we  would  not  let  him 
carry  anything.  We  hud  secured  all  the  prisoaers 
in  a  narrow  place,  where  we  had  bound  them 
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with  mat  cords,  and  set  up  stakes  like  a  palisado 
round  them :  so,  when  we  carried  the  prince  on 
shore,  wisnt  with  him  to  them,  and  made  signs  to 
him  to  ask  them  if  they  were  willing  to  go  with 
us  to  the  country  of  lions.  Accordingly  he  made 
a  long  speech  to  them,  and  we  could  understand 
by  it  that  he  told  them,  if  they  were  willing,  they 
must  say,  Si  Seignior,  telling  them  what  it  signi- 
6ed.  They  immediately  answered.  Si  Seignior, 
and  chipped  their  hands,  looking  up  to  the  sun, 
which,  the  prince  rignified  to  us,  was  swearing  to 
be  faithful.  Bat  as  soon  as  they  had  said  so,  one 
of  them  made  a  long  speech  to  the  prince ;  and 
in  it  we  perceived,  by  his  gestures,  which  were 
very  antic,  that  they  desired  something  from  us, 
and  that  they  were  in  great  concern  about  it. 
So  I  asked  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  what  it  was 
they  desired  of  us ;  he  told  us  by  signs,  that  they 
desired  we  should  clap  our  hands  to  the  sun  (that 
was  to  swear)  that  we  would  not  kill  them,  that 
we  would  give  them  Chiaruck,  that  is  to  say, 
bread,  would  not  starve  them,  and  would  not  let 
the  lions  eat  them.  I  told  him  we  would  pro- 
mise  all  that ;  then  he  pointed  to  the  sun,  and 
clapped  his  hands,  signing  to  me  that  I  should 
do  so  too,  which  I  did ;  at  which  all  the  prisoners 
fell  flat  on  the  ground,  and  rising  up  ogoin,  mode 
the  oddest,  wildest  cries  that  ever  I  heard. 

I  think  it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
ever  any  religious  thought  affected  me;  but  I 
could  not  refrain  some  reflections,  and  almost 
tears,  in  considering  how  happy  it  was  that  I 
was  not  bom  among  such  creatures  as  these, 
and  was  not  so  stupidly  ignorant  and  barbarous : 
but  this  soon  went  off  again,  and  I  was  not 
troubled  again  with  any  qnalmf  of  that  sort  for  a 
long  time  after. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over,  our  concern 
was  to  get  some  provisions,  as  well  for  the  pre> 
sent  subsistence  of  our  prisoners  as  ourselves ; 
and  making  signs  to  our  prince  that  we  were 
thinking  upon  that  subject,  he  made  signs  to  roe 
that,  if  I  would  let  one  of  the  prisoners  go  to  his 
town,  he  should  bring  provisions,  and  should 
bring  some  beasts  to  carry  our  baggage.  I 
seemed  loath  to  trust  him,  and  supposing  that  he 
would  run  away,  be  made  great  signs  of  fidelity, 
and  with  his  own  hands  tied  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  offering  me  one  end  of  it.  intimating  that  I 
should  hang  him  if  the  man  did  not  come  again. 
So  I  consented,  and  he  gave  him  abundance  of 
instructions,  and  sent  him  away,  pointing  to  the 
light  of  the  son,  which  it  seems  was  to  tell  him 
at  what  time  he  must  be  back. 

The  fellow  ran  as  if  he  was  mad,  and  held  it 
till  he  was  quite  out  of  sight,  by  which  1  supposed 
he  had  a  great  way  to  go.  The  next  morning, 
about  two  hours  before  the  time  appointed,  the 
black  prince,  for  so  I  always  called  him,  beckon- 
ing with  his  hand  to  me,  and  hallooing  after  his 
manner,  desired  me  to  come  to  him,  which  I  did, 
when,  pointing  to  a  little  hill  about  two  miles  off, 
I  saw  plainly  a  little  drove  of  cattle,  and  several 
people  with  them ;  those,  he  told  me  by  signs, 
were  the  man  he  had  sent,  and  several  more  with 
him,  and  cattle  for  us. 

Accordingly,  by  the  time  appointed,  he  came 
quite  to  our  huts,  and  brought  with  him  a  great 
many  cows,  young  runts,  about  sixteen  goats, 
and  four  young  bulls,  taught  to  carry  burthens. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WB  SET  OUT  ON  OUR  MARCH.->OnKAT  USB  OP  TBB 
BULLS  OP  TUB  COUNTRY  AS  BEASTS  OP  bURTBEN. 
^-MAKKBR  OP  SAILING  200  UILES  IN  A  GREAT 
BIVBR  UP  TUB  COUNTRY. — WB  ABB  STOPPED   BY 

A   PRODIGIOUS  CATARACT. OUR  GUNNER  SHOOTS 

A  PINB  LEOPARD,  TO  TBB  CBBAT  TERROR  AND 
ASTONISHMENT  OP  OUR  NEGROES. — MANNBR  OP 
PROCEEDING  AFTER  LEAVING  OUR  BARK.— DAN* 
GEROUS   ENCOUNTER  WITH   SAVAGES. 

This  was  a  supply  of  provisions  suflBcient ;  as 
for  bread,  we  were  obliged  to  shift  with  some 
roots  which  we  had  made  use  of  before.  Wo 
then  began  to  consider  of  making  some  large 
bags  like  the  soldiers'  knapsacks,  for  their  men  to 
carry  our  baggage  in,  and  to  make  it  easy  to 
them  ;  and  the  goats  being  killed,  I  ordered  the 
skins  to  be  spread  in  the  sub,  and  they  were  as 
dry  in  two  days  as  could  be  desired ;  so  we  fouDd 
means  to  make  such  little  bags  as  we  wanted, 
and  began  to  divide  our  baggage  into  them. 
When  the  black  prince  found  what  they  were 
for,  and  how  easy  they  were  of  carriage  when  we 
put  them  on,  he  smiled  a  little,  and  sent  away 
the  man  again  to  fetch  skins,  and  he  brought  two 
natives  more  with  him,  all  loaded  with  skins 
better  cured  than  ours,  and  of  other  kinds,  such 
as  we  could  not  tell  what  names  to  give  them. 

These  two  men  brought  the  black  prince  two 
lancet,  of  the  sort  they  use  in  their  fights,  but 
finer  than  ordinary,  being  made  of  black  smooth 
wood,  as  fine  as  ebony,  and  headed  at  the  point 

with  the  end  of  a  long  tooth  of  some  creature 

we  could  not  tell  of  what  creature ;  the  head  was 
so  firm  put  on,  and  the  tooth  so  strong,  though 
no  bigger  than  my  thumb,  and  sharp  at  the  end, 
that  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  any  place  in 
the  world. 

The  prince  would  not  take  them  till  I  gave 
him  leave,  but  made  signs  that  they  should  give 
them  to  me ;  however,  I  gave  him  leave  to  take 
them  himself,  for  I  saw  evident  signs  of  an  hon- 
ourable just  principle  in  him. 

We  now  prepared  for  our  march,  when  the 
prince  coming  to  me,  and  pointing  towards  the 
several  quarters  of  the  world,  made  signs  to  know 
which  way  we  intended  to  go ;  end  when  I  showed 
him,  pointing  to  the  west,  be  presently  let  me 
know  there  was  a  great  river  a  little  further  to 
the  north,  which  was  able  to  carry  our  bark 
many  leagues  into  the  country  due  west.  I  pre- 
sently took  the  hint,  and  inquired  for  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  I  understood  by  him  was 
above  a  day's  march,  and,  by  our  estimation,  we 
found  it  about  seven  leagues  further.  I  take 
this  to  be  the  great  river  marked  by  our  chart- 
makers  at  the  northmost  part  of  the  coast  of  Mo- 
zambique, and  called  there  Quilloa. 

Consulting  thus  with  ourselves,  wo  resolved  to 
take  the  prince,  and  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as 
we  could  stow  in  our  frigate,  and  go  about  by 
the  bay  into  the  river  i  and  that  eight  of  us,  with 
our  arms,  should  march  by  land  to  meet  them  on 
the  river  side ;  for  the  prince,  carrying  us  to  a 
rising  ground,  bad  showed  us  the  river  very 
plain,  a  great  way  up  the  country,  and  in  one 
place  it  was  not  above  six  miles  to  it. 

It  was  my  lot  to  march  by  land,  and  be  captain 
of  the  whole  caravan.    I  had  eight  of  our  men 
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with  me,  and  seweD^aDd-thirty  of  our  prisoners, 
without  any  baggage,  for  all  our  luggage  was  yet 
oh  board.  '  We  drove  the  young  bulls  with  us ; 
nothing  was  ever  so  tame,  so  willing  to  work,  or 
carry  anything.  The  negroes  would  ride  upon 
them  four  at  a  time,  and  they  would  go  very 
wittingly.  They  would  eat  oat  of  our  hand,  lick 
our  feet,  and  were  as  tractable  as  a  dog. 

We  drove  with  us  six  or  seven  cows  for  food  ; 
bnt  our  negroes  knew  nothing  of  curing  the  flesh 
by  salting  and  drying  it  till  we  showed  them  the 
way,  and  then  they  were  nughty  idling*  to  do  so 
as  long  as  we  had  any  salt  to  do  it  with,  and  to 
carry  salt  a  great  way  too^  after  w<a  found  we 
sboadd  have  no  more. 

It  was  an  easy  march  to  the  river  side  for  as 
that  went  by  land,  and  we  came  thither  in  a 
piece  of  a  day,  being,  as  above,  bo  more  than  six 
English  miles ;  whereas  it  was  no  )ess  than  6ve 
days  before  they  came  to  us  by  water,  tke  wind 
in  the  bay  having  foiled  them,  and  the  way,  by 
reason  of  a  great  turn  or  reach  ia  the  liver,  being 
about  fifty  miles  about. 

We  spent  this  time  in  a  thin^  which  the  two 
strangers,  who  brought  the  prince  the  two  lanees, 
pat  into  the  head  of  the  prisoners,  vis.,  to  make 
botties  of  the  goats*  skins  to  carry  fresh  water  in, 
which  it  seems  they  knew  we  should  come  to 
want ;  and  the  men  did  it  so  dexteroosly,  having 
dried  skins  fetched  them  by  those  two  men,  that 
before  our  vessel  came  up,  they  had  every  nan  a 
pouch  like  a  bladder,  to  carry  fre»h  water  in, 
hanging  over  their  shoulders  by  a  thong  made  of 
oth«r  skins,  about  three  faiches  broad,  liiKe  the 
slrng  of  a  fuxee. 

Our  prince,  to  assure  us  of  the  fidelity  of  the  men 
in  this  march,  had  ordered  them  to  be  tied  two 
and  two  by  the  wrist,  as  we  handcuif  prisoners  in 
England ;  and  made  them  so  sensible  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  it,  that  be  made  them  do  it  them- 
selves, appointing  four  of  them  to  bind  the  rest; 
but  we  found  them  so  honest,  and  particularly  so 
obedient  to  him,  that  after  we  were  gotten  a 
little  further  from  their  own  country,  we  set 
them  at  liberty,  thongh,  when  he  came  to  us,  he 
would  have  them  tied  again,  and  they  continaed 
so  a  good  while. 

All  the  country  on  the  bank  of  the  river  was  a 
high  land,  no  marshy  swampy  ground  in  it ;  the 
verdure  good,  and  abundance  of  cattle  feeding 
upon  it  wherever  we  went,  or  which  way  soever 
we  looked ;  there  was  not  much  wood  indeed,  at 
Least  not  near  us ;  but  further  up  we  saw  oak, 
cedar,  and  pine-trees,  some  of  which  were  very 
large. 

The  river  was  a  fair  open  channel,  about  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  below  Gravcsend,  and  a 
strong  tide  of  flood,  which  we  found  held  us  about 
60  miles,  the  channel  deep,  nor  did  we  find  any 
want  of  water  for  a  great  way.  In  short,  we 
weat  merrily  up  the  river  with  the  flood  and  the 
wind  blowing  still  fresh  at  E.  and  E.  N.  E. ;  we 
stemmed  the  ebb  easily  also,  especially  while  the 
river  continaed  broad  and  deep;  bat  whea  we 
came  past  the  swelling'  of  the  tide,  and  hod  the 
natural  current  of  the  river  to  go  agafaist,  we 
found  it  too  strong  for  us,  and  began  to  think 
of  quitting  our  bark :  but  the  prince  would  by 
BO  means  agree  to  that,  for,  finding  we  had  on 
board  pretty  good  storo  of  roping  made  of  mats 


and  flags,  which  I  described  before,  ho  ordered 
all  the  prisoners  which  were  en  shore  to  corns 
and  take  hold  of  those  ropes,  and  tow  us  along 
by  the  shore  side ;  and  as  we  hoisted  our  sail  too, 
to  ease  them,  the  men  ran  along  with  as  at  s 
very  great  rate. 

In  this  manner  the  river  carried  us  up,  by  oor 
computation,  near  200  miles,  and  then  it  narrowed 
apace,  and  was  not  above  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
is  at  Windsor,  or  thereabouU ;  and,  after  another 
day,  we  came  to  a  great  waterfoU  or  cataract, 
enough  to  frighten  us,  for  I  believe  the  whole 
body  of  water  fell  at  onee  perpendicularly  dews 
a  precipice  above  sixty  feet  high,  which  msde 
noisB  enough  to  deprive  men  of  their  heariog, 
and  we  heard  it  above  ten  miles  before  we  eame 
to  it. 

Here  wo  wore  at  a  full  stop,  and  now  oor  pri- 
sonars  went  first  on  shore ;  they  bad  worked  very 
hard  and  very  cheerfully,  relieving  one  another, 
those  that  were  weary  being  taken  into  the  bsrk. 
Had  we  had  caaoee,  or  any  boaU  whkh  might 
have  been  carried  by  men's  strength,  we  mi^bt 
have  gone  200  miles  more  up  this  river  in  &msll 
boats,  but  our  great  boat  could  go  no  farther. 

All  this  way  the  country  looked  green  snd 
pleasant,  and  was  full  of  cattle,  and  some  people 
we  saw,  though  not  many;  but  this  we  observed 
now,  that  the  people  did  no  more  ooderstand  our 
prisoners  here  than  we  couki  understand  them; 
being,  it  seems,  of  difi'ereBi  nationa  und  of  differ- 
ent tpcoch.  We  had  yet  seen  no  wild  beasts,  or, 
at  least,  none  that  came  very  near  us,  except  two 
days  before  we  came  to  the  waterfall,  when  we 
saw  three  of  the  most  beautiful  leopards  that  ever 
were  seen,  standing  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  on 
the  north  side,  our  prisoners  being  all  on  the  other 
s>ide  of  the  water.  Our  gunner  espied  them  first, 
and  ran  to  fetch  his  gun,  putting  a  ball  eztrsor- 
dinary  in  it ;  and  coming  to  me,  «*  Now,  Captsis 
Bob,*'  says  he,  "where  is  your  prince?"  Sol 
called  him  out.  "  Now,*'  saya  he, "  tell  your  men 
not  to  be  afraid;"  tell  them  they  shall  see  that 
thing  in  his  band  speak  in  fire  to  one  of  tboie 
bcaits,  and  make  it  kill  itself." 

The  poor  negroes  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
all  going  to  be  killed,  notwithstanding  what  their 
prince  said  to  them,  and  stood  staring  to  ex^t 
the  issue,  when  on  a  sudden  the  gunner  fired; 
and,  as  he  was  a  very  good  marksman,  he  shot 
the  creature  with  two  slugs,  jogt  in  the  head.  At 
soon  ss  the  leopard  felt  herself  struck,  she  reared 
up  on  her  two  hind-legs,  bolt  upright,  and  throw- 
ing her  fore- paws  about  in  the  air,  fell  backward, 
growling  and  struggling,  and  immediately  died; 
the  other  two,  frightened  with  the  fire  and  the 
noise,  fled,  and  were  out  of  sight  in  an  instant 

But  the  two  fr%htened  leopards  were  not  in 
half  the  consternation  that  our  prisoners  were  ; 
four  or  five  of  them  fell  down  m  >^  ^^^^T  **?  "f!; 
shot ;  several  others  feU  on  their  knees,  and  lifted 
up  their  hands  to  us ;  whether  to  worship  us,  or 
prsy  us  not  to  kUl  them,  wa  did  not  know; but 
we  made  signs  to  their  prince  to  encourage  tbem, 
which  he  did,  but  it  was  with  much  adQ  that  be 
brought  them  to  their  senses.  Nay,  the  pnnee, 
notwithstanding  all  that  was  said  to  prepare  bno 
for  it,  yet,  when  the  piece  went  off,  he  gave  a 
start  as  if  he  would  have  leaped  into  the  nver. 

Whea  wo  saw  the  oreaiura  killed,  I  had  a  great 
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mind  to  have  the  skia  of  her,  and  made  tignt  to 
the  prince  that  he  should  send  some  of  hit  men 
over  to  take  the  skin  off.  As  soon  as  he  spoke 
but  a  word,  four  of  them,  that  oflWred  themselves, 
were  untied,  and  immediatelv  they  jumped  into 
the  river,  and  swam  over,  and  went  to  work  with 
htm.  The  prince  having^  a  knife  that  we,  gave 
him,  made  four  wooden  knives  so  clever,  that  I 
never  saw  anything  like  them  in  my  life ;  and  in 
less  than  an  hour's  time  they  brought  me  the 
akio  of  the  leopard,  which  was  a  monstrous  great 
one,  for  it  was  from  the  ears  to  the  tail  about 
seven  feet,  and  near  five  feet  broad  f>n  the  bo<^ 
and  most  admirably  spotted  all  over.  The  skin 
of  this  leopard  I  brought  to  London  many  years 
after. 

We  were  now  all  upon  a  level  as  to  our  tra- 
velling, being  unshipped,  for  our  bark  would 
awim  no  farther,  and  she  was  too  heavy  to  carry 
on  our  backs ;  but  as  we  found  the  course  of  the 
river  went  a  great  way  farther,  we  consulted  our 
carpenters  whether  we  could  not  pull  the  bark  in 
pieces,  and  make  us  three  or  four  small  boats  to 
go  on  with.  They  told  as  we  might  do  so,  but 
It  would  be  very  long  a-doing ;  and  that,  when  we 
had  done,  we' had  neither  pitch  nor  tar  to  make 
them  sound  to  keep  the  water  out,  or  nails  to 
fasten  the  plank.  But  one  of  them  told  us  that 
as  soon  as  he  could  come  at  any  large  tree  near 
the  river,  be  would  make  us  a  canoe  or  two  in 
a  quarter  of  the  time,  and  which  would  serve  us 
as  well  for  all  the  uses  we  could  have  any  occa- 
sion for  as  a  boat ;  and  such,  that  if  we  came  to 
any  waterfidls,  we  might  take  then  up,  and 
carry  them  for  a  mile  or  two  by  land  u{K>n  oar 
shoulders. 

Upon  this  we  gave  over  the  thoughts  of  oar 
frigate,  and  hauling  her  into  a  little  cove  or  inlet, 
where  a  small  brook  came  into  the  main  river, 
we  laid  her  up  for  those  that  came  nest,  and 
marched  forward.  We  spent  indeed  two  days 
dividing  our  baggage,  and  loading  our  tame  bi^T* 
Ikloes  and  our  negroes.  Our  powder  and  shot, 
which  was  the  thing  we  were  most  careful  oi;  we 
ordered  thus ; — First,  the  powder  we  crammed 
into  little  leather  bags,  that  is  to  sav,  bn^s  of 
dried  skins,  with  the  hair  inward,  that  the  powder 
might  not  grow  damp;  and  then  we  nut  tliose 
hags  into  other  bags,  made  of  bullocks*  skins, 
very  thick  and  hard,  with  the  hair  outward,  that 
ao  wet  might  come  in ;  and  this  succeeded  so 
well,  that  in  the  greatest  rains  we  bad,  whereof 
some  were  very  violent  and  very  long,  we  always 
kept  our  powder  dry.  Besides  these  bags,  which 
heb  our  chief  magasme,  we  divided  to  every  one 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder,  and  half  a  pound 
of  shot,  to  carry  always  about  us ;  which,  at  it 
was  enough  for  our  present  nse,  so  we  were  will- 
ing to  have  no  weight  to  carry  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  because  of  the  heat. 

We  kept  still  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  for 
that  reason  had  but  very  little  communication  with 
the  people  of  the  country ;  for,  having  also  our  bark 
stored  with  plen^  of  provision^,  we  had  no  occasion 
to  look  abroad  ior  a  supply ;  but  now,  when  we 
eame  to  march  on  foot,  we  were  obliged  often  to 
seek  out  for  ibod.  The  first  place  we  came  to  on 
the  river,  that  gave  us  any  stop,  was  a  little 
negro  town,  containing  about  fifty  huts,  and  there 
appeared  about  400  ti«ople,  for  they  all  came  oat 


to  see  us,  and  wonder  at  us.  When  our  negroes 
appeared  the  Inhabiunts  began  to  fly  to  arras, 
thinking  there  had  been  enemies  coming  upon 
them ;  but  ear  negroes,  though  they  could  not 
speak  their  laogvage,  made  signs  to  them  that 
they  had  no  weapons,  and  were  tied  two  and  two 
together  as  captivea ;  and  that  there  were  people 
behmd  who  came  tnm  the  san,  and  that  could 
kill  them  all,  and  nsake  them  alive  again,  if  they 
pleased ;  but  that  they  would  do  them  no  hur^ 
and  came  with  peace.  As  soon  as  they  under- 
stood this  they  \M  down  their  lances,  and  bows 
and  arrows,  aiid  came  and  stuck  twelve  large 
stakes  in  the  groond  as  a  token  of  peace,  bow 
ing  themselves  to  us  in  token  of  submission.  But 
as  soon  as  they  saw  white  men  with  beards,  that 
is  to  say  with  mustaehlos,  they  ran  screaming 
away,  as  in  a  fright. 

We  kept  at  a  distance  from  them,  not  to  be 
too  familiar;  and  when  we  did  appear  K  was  but 
two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time.  But  our  prisoners 
made  them  understand  that  we  required  some 
provisions  of  them;  so  they  brought  us  some 
black  cattle,  for  they  have  abundance  of  eows  and 
buffaloes  all  over  that  side  of  the  country,  as  aho 
great  numbers  of  deer.  Our  cutler,  who  had  now 
a  great  stock  of  things  of  his  handy- work,  gave 
them  some  little  knick-knacks,  as  plates  of  sliver 
snd  of  iron,  cut  diamond  fashion,  and  cut  into 
hearts  and  into  rings,  and  they  were  mightily 
pleased.  They  also  brought  several  fruits  and 
roots,  wbkih  we  did  not  understand,  but  our 
negroes  fed  heartily  on  them,  and  after  we  had 
seen  them  eat  them,  we  did  so  too. 

Having  stocked  ourselves  here  with  flesh  and 
root  as  much  as  we  could  well  carry,  we  divided 
the  burthens  among  our  negroes,  appointing  about 
thirty  to  forty  lbs.  weight  to  a  man,  which  we 
thought  indeed  wss  load  enough  in  a  hot  country ; 
and  the  negroes  did  not  at  all  repine  at  it,  but 
would  sometimes  help  one  another  when  they 
began  to  be  weary,  which  did  happen  now  and 
then,  though  not  often ;  besides,  as  most  of  their 
luggage  was  our  prorision,  it  lightened  every  day, 
like  £sop's  basket  of  bread,  till  we  came  to  get  a 
recruit*— Note,  when  we  loaded  tham  we  untied 
their  hands,  and  tied  them  two  and  two  to- 
gether by  one  foot  The  third  day  of  our  march 
from  this  place  our  chief  carpenter  desired  us  to 
halt,  and  set  up  some  huts,  for  he  had  found  out 
some  trees  that  he  liked,  and  resolved  to  make  us 
some  canoes ;  for,  as  he  told  me,  he  knew  we 
should  have  marching  enough  on  foot  after  we 
left  the  river,  and  he  was  resolved  to  go  no 
further  by  land  than  needs  must. 

We  had  no  sooner  given  orders  for  our  little 
eamp,  and  given  leave  to  our  negroes  to  lay  down 
their  loads,  but  thev  fell  to  work  to  build  our 
huts ;  and  though  they  were  tied  as  above,  yet 
they  did  it  so  nimbly  as  surprised  us.  Here  we 
set  some  of  the  negroes  quite  at  liberty,  that  is  to 
say,  without  tying  them,  having  the  prince's  word 
psraed  for  their  fidelity  ;  and  some  of  these  were 
ordered  to  help  the  carpenters,  which  they  did 
very  handily,  with  a  little  direction,  and  others 
were  sent  to  see  whether  they  could  get  any  pro- 
visions near  hand;  but  instead  of  provisions, 
three  of  them  caipe  in  with  two  bows  and  arrows, 
and  five  lances.  They  could  not  easily  make 
us  understand  how  they  came  by  them,  only  thai 
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they  had  sorprised  fome  negro  women,  who  were 
in  some  huts,  the  men  being  from  home,  and 
they  had  found  the  lances  and  bows  in  the  huts 
or  houses,  the  women  and  children  flying  away  at 
the  sight  of  them,  as  from  robbers.  We  seemed 
very  angry  at  them,  and  made  the  prince  ask 
them  if  they  had  not  killed  any  of  the  women  or 
children,  making  them  belicTe  that,  if  they  had 
killed  anybody,  we  would  make  them  kill  them- 
selves too ;  but  they  protested  their  inuocence, 
so  we  excused  them.  Then  they  brought  us  the 
bows  and  arrows  and  lances ;  but,  at  a  motion  of 
their  black  prince,  we  gave  them  back  the  bows 
and  arrows,  and  gave  them  leave  to  go  out  to  see 
what  they  could  kill  for  food ;  and  here  we  gave 
them  the  laws  of  arms,  viz.,  that  if  any  man 
appeared  to  assault  them,  or  shoot  at  them,  to 
offer  any  violence  to  them,  they  might  kill  them ; 
but  that  they  should  not  offer  to  kill  or  hurt  any 
that  offered  them  peace,  or  laid  down  their 
weapons,  nor  any  women  or  children,  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever.  These  were  our  articles 
of  war. 

These  two  fellows  had  not  been  gone  out 
above  three  or  four  hours,  but  one  of  them  came 
running  to  as  without  his  bow  and  arrows,  hal- 
looing and  hooping  a  great  while  before  he  came 
at  tts,  **  Okoamo,  okoamo  1 "  which,  it  seems, 
was,  "Help,  help  I**  The  rest  of  the  negroes 
rose  up  in  a  hurry,  and  by  twos,  as  they  could, 
rao  forward  towards  their  fellows,  to  know  what 
the  matter  was.  As  for  me,  I  did  not  under- 
stand it,  nor  any  of  our  people ;  the  prince  looked 
as  if  something'unlucky  had  fallen  out,  and  some 
of  our  men  took  up  their  arms  to  be  ready 
on  occasion.  But  the  negroes  soon  discovered 
the  thing,  for  we  saw  four  of  them  presently 
after  coming  along  with  a  great  load  of  meat 
upon  their  backs.  The  case  was,  that  the  two 
who  went  out  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  meet, 
ing  with  a  great  herd  of  deer  in  the  plain,  had 
been  so  nimble  as  to  shoot  three  of  them,  and 
then  one  of  them  came  running  to  us  for  help 
to  fetch  them  away.  This  was  the  first  venison 
^e  had  met  with  in  all  our  march,  and  we  feasted 
upon  it  very  plentifully;  and  this  was  the  fint  time 
we  began  to  prevail  with  our  prince  to  eat  his 
meat  dressed  our  way ;  after  which  his  men  were 
prevailed  with  by  his  example,  but  before  that, 
they  ate  most  of  the  flesh  they  had  quite  raw. 

We  wished  now  we  had  brought  some  bows  and 
arrows  out  with  us,  which  we  might  have  done ; 
and  we  began  to  have  so  much  confidence  in  our 
negroes,  and  to  be  so  familiar  with  them,  that 
we  oftentimes  let  them  go,  or  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  untied,  being  well  assured  they  would 
not  leave  us,  and  that  they  did  not  know  what 
course  to  take  without  as ;  but  one  thing  we  re- 
solved not  to  trust  them  with,  and  that  was  the 
charging  our  guns :  but  they  always  believed  our 
guns  had  some  heavenly  power  in  them,  that 
would. send  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  speak  with 
a  dreadful  noise,  and  kill  at  a  distance  whenever 
we  bid  them. 

In  about  eight  days  we  finished  three  canoes, 
and  in  them  we  embarked  our  white  men  and 
our  baggage,  with  our  prince,  and  some  of  the 
prisoners.  We  also  found  it  needful  to  keep 
some  of  ourselves  always  on  shore,  not  only  to 
manage  the  negroes,  but  to  defend  them  from 


enemies  and  wild  beasts.  Abundance  of  little 
incidents  happened  upon  this  march,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  crowd  into  this  account ;  partica- 
larly,  we  saw  more  wild  beasts  now  than  we  did 
before,  some  elephants,  and  two  or  three  lions, 
none  of  which  kinds  we  had  seen  any  of  before; 
and  we  found  our  negroes  were  more  afraid  of  them 
a  great  deal  than  we  wero ;  principally,  because 
they  had  no  bows  and  arrows,  or  lances,  which 
were  the  particular  weapons  they  were  bred  op 
to  the  exercise  of. 

But  we  cured  them  of  their  fears  by  being 
always  ready  with  our  fire-arms.  However,  as 
we  were  willing  to  be  sparing  of  our  powder,  and 
the  killing  of  any  of  the  creatures  now  was  no 
advantage  to  us,  seeing  their  skins  were  too 
heavy  for  us  to  carry,  and  their  flesh  not  good  to 
eat,  we  resolved  therefore  to  keep  some  of  our 
pieces  uncharged  and  only  primed ;  and  causing 
them  to  flash  in  the  pan,  the  beasts,  even  the 
lions  themselves,  would  always  start  and  fly  back 
when  they  saw  it,  and  immediately  march  off. 

We  passed  abundance  of  inhabitants  upon  this 
upper  part  of  the  river,  and  with  this  observa. 
tion,  that  almost  every  ten  miles  we  came  to  a 
separate  nation,  and  every  separate  nation  had 
a  different  speech,  or  else  their  speech  had  dif. 
fering  dialects,  so  that  they  did  not  understand 
one  another.  They  all  abounded  in  cattle,  espe- 
cially on  the  river  side ;  and  the  eighth  day  of 
this  second  navigation  we  met  with  a  little  negro 
town,  where  they  had  growing  a  sort  of  corn  Uke 
rice,  which  eat  very  sweet ;  and,  as  we  got  some 
of  it  of  the  people,  we  made  very  good  cakes  of 
bread  of  it,  and,  making  a  fire,  baked  them  oo  the 
ground,  after  the  fire  was  swept  away,  very  well ; 
so  that  hitherto  we  had  no  want  of  provisions  of 
any  kind  that  we  could  desire. 

Our  negroes  towing  our  canoes,  we  travelled 
at  a  considerable  rate,  and  by  our  own  account 
could  not  go  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-6ve 
English  miles  a  day,  and  the  river  continuing  to 
be  much  of  the  same  breadth  and  very  deep  all 
the  way,  till  on  the  tenth  dav  we  came  to  another 
cataract ;  for  a  ridge  of  high  hills  crossing  the 
whole  channel  of  the  river,  the  water  came  tum- 
bling down  the  rocks  from  one  stage  to  another 
in  a  strange  manner ;  so  that  it  was  a  oootinaed 
link  of  cataracts  from  one  to  another,  in  the 
manner  of  a  cascade,  only  that  the  Calls  were 
sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fh>m  one  another, 
and  the  noise  confused  and  frightful. 

We  thought  our  voyaging  was  at  a  full  stop 
now ;  but  three  of  us,  with  a  couple  of  our  ne- 
groes, mounting  the  hills  another  way,  to  view 
the  course  of  the  river,  we  found  a  fair  channel 
again  after  about  hidf  a  mile's  march,  and  that 
it  was  like  to  hold  us  a  good  way  farther.  So  we 
set  all  hands  to  work,  unloaded  our  caigo,  and 
hauled  our  canoes  on  shore,  to  see  if  we  ooald  I 
carry  them. 

Upon  examination  we  found  that  they  were 
very  heavy;   but  our  carpenters,  spending  bat  j 
one  day's  work  upon  them,  hewed  away  so  much  : 
of  the  timber  from   their  outsides  as  reduced  i 
them  very  much,  and  yet  they  were  as  fit  to 
swim  as  before.     When  this  was  done,  tea  men 
with  poles  took  up  one  of  the  canoes  and  made 
nothing  to  carry  it.     So  we  ordered  twenty  men 
to  each  canoe,'  that  one  ten  might  relieve  the 
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other;  and  thus  we  carried  all  our  canoes,  and 
launched  them  into  the  water  again,  and  then 
fetched  our  luggage  and  loaded  it  all  again  into 
the  canoes,  and  all  in  an  afternoon ;  and  the  next 
morning  early  we  moved  forward  again.  When 
we  had  towed  about  four  days  more  our  gunner, 
who  was  our  pilot,  began  to  observe  that  we  did 
not  keep  our  right  course  so  exactly  as  we  ought, 
the  river  winding  away  a  little  towards  the  north, 
and  gave  us  notice  of  it  accordingly.  However, 
we  were  not  willing  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
water-carriage,  at  least  not  till  we  were  for<»d  to 
it;  so  we  jogged  on,  and  the  river  served  us  for 
about  threescore  miles  further;  but  then  we 
found  it  grew  very  small  and  shallow,  having 
passed  the  mouths  of  several  little  brooks  or 
rivulets  which  came  into  it;  and  at  length  it 
became  but  a  brook  itself. 

We  towed  up  as  far  as  ever  our  boats  would 
swim,  and  we  went  two  days  the  further,  having 
been  about  twelve  days  in  this  last  part  of  the 
river,  by  lightening  the  boats  and  taking  our 
luggage  out,  which  we  made  the  nesroes  carry, 
being  wiliiog  to  ease  ourselves  as  long  as  we 
could ;  but  at  the  end  of  these  two  days,  in  short, 
there  was  not  water  enough  to  swim  a  London 
wherry. 

We  now  set  forward  wholly  by  land,  and  with- 
out any  expectation  of  more  water-carriage.  All 
our  concern  for  more  water  was  to  be  sure  to 
have  a  supply  for  our  drinking ;  and  therefore, 
upon  every  hill  that  we  came  near  we  clambered 
up  to  the  highest  part,  to  see  the  country  before 
us,  and  to  make  the  best  judgment  we  could 
which  way  to  go,  to  keep  the  lowest  grounds, 
and  as  near  some  stream  of  water  as  we  could. 

The  country  held  verdant,  well  grown  with 
trees  and  spread  with  rivers  and  brooks,  and 
tolerably  well  with  inhabitants,  for  about  thirty 
days'  march  after  our  leaving  the  canoes,  during 
which  time  things  went  pretty  well  with  us ;  we 
did  not  tie  ourselves  down  when  to  march  and 
when  to  halt,  but  ordered  those  things  as  our 
oonvenience,  and  tl^  health  and  ease  of  our 
people,  as  well  our  servants  as  ourselves,  required. 

About  the  middle  of  this  march  we  came  into 
a  low  and  plain  country,  in  which  we  perceived 
a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  in  any 
other  country  we  had  gone  through ;  but  that 
which  was  worse  for  us,  we  found  them  a  fierce, 
barbarous,  treacherous  people,  and  who  at  first 
looked  upon  us  as  robbers,  and  gathered  them- 
selves in  numbers  to  attack  us. 

Our  men  were  terrified  at  them  at  first,  and 
began  to  discover  an  unusual  fear,  and  even  our 
black  prince  seemed  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion ; 
but  I  smiled  at  him,  and  showing  him  some  of 
our  guns,  I  asked  him  "  if  he  thought  that  which 
killed  the  spotted  cat  (for  so  they  called  the 
leopard  in  their  language)  could  not  make  a 
thousand  of  those  naked  creatures  die  at  one 
blow?"  Then  he  laughed,  and  said,  **  Yes,  he 
believed  it  would."—"  Well,  then,**  said  I.  ••  tell 
your  men  not  to  be  afraid  of  these  people,  for  we 
shall  soon  give  them  a  taste  of  what  we  can  do 
if  they  pretend  to  meddle  with  us."  However, 
we  considered  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  vast 
country,  and  we  knew  not  what  numbers  of 
people  and  nations  we  might  be  surrounded 


with;  and,  above  all.  we  knew  not  how  much 
we  might  stand  in  need  of  the  friendship  of  these 
that  we  were  now  among,  so  that  we  ordered 
the  negroes  to  try  all  the  methods  they  could 
to  make  them  friends. 

Accordingly  the  two  men  who  had  gotten 
bows  and  arrows,  and  two  more  to  whom  we 
gave  the  prince's  two  fine  lances,  went  foremost, 
with  five  more,  having  long  poles  in  their  hands ; 
and  after  them  ten  of  our  men  advanced  toward 
the  negro  town  that  was  next  to  us,  and  we  all 
stood  ready  to  succour  them  if  there  ahould  be 
occasion. 

When  tbev  came  pretty  near  their  houses  our 
negroes  hallooed  in  their  screaming  way,  and 
called  to  them  as  loud  as  they  could.  Upon 
their  calling,  some  of  the  men  oame  out  and 
answered,  and  immediately  after  the  whole  town, 
men,  women,  and  children,  appeared;  our  ne- 
groes, with  their  long  poles,  went  forward  a  little, 
and  stuck  them  all  in  the  ground,  and  left  them, 
which  in  their  country  was  a  sigiial  of  peaee, 
but  the  other  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
that.  Then  the  two  men  with  bows  laid  down 
their  bows  and  arrows,  went  forward  unarmed, 
and  made  signs  of  peace  to  them,  which  at  last 
the  other  began  to  understand ;  so  two  of  their 
men  laid  down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  came 
towards  them.  Our  men  made  all  the  signs  of 
friendship  to  them  that  they  could  think  of,  put- 
ting their  hands  up  to  their  mouths  as  a  sign 
that  they  wanted  provisions  to  eat,  and  the  other 
pretended  to  be  pleased  and  friendly,  and  went 
back  to  their  fellows  and  talked  with  them  a 
while,  and  they  came  forward  again,  and  made 
sig^s  that  they  would  bring  some  provisions  to 
them  before  the  sun  set ;  and  so  our  men  came 
back  again  very  welhsatisfied  for  that  time. 

But  an  hour  before  sun-set  our  men  went  to 
them  again,  just  in  the  same  posture  as  before, 
and  they  came  according  to  their  appointment, 
and  brought  deer*s  flesh,  roots,  and  the  same  kind 
of  corn,  like  rice,  which  I  mentioned  above,  and 
our  negroes  being  fhmished  with  such  toys  as 
our  cutler  had  contrived,  gave  them  some  of 
them,  which  they  seemed  infinitely  pleased  with, 
and  promised  to  bring  more  provisions  the  next 
day. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  they  came  again, 
but  our  men  perceived  they  were  more  in  num- 
ber by  a  great  many  than  before ;  however,  liav-. 
ing  sent  out  ten  men  with  fire-arms  to  stand  ready, 
and  our  whole  army  being  in  view  also,  we  were 
not  much  surprised;  nor  was  the  treachery  of 
the  enemy  so  cunnmgly  ordered  as  in  other  cases, 
for  they  might  have  surrounded  our  negroes, 
which  were  but  nine,  under  a  show  of  peace ;  but 
when  they  saw  our  men  advance  almost  as  far  as 
the  place  where  they  were  the  dav  before,  the 
rogues  snatched  up  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
came  running  upon  our  men  like  so  many  furies, 
at  which  our  ten  men  called  to  the  negroes  to 
come  back  to  them,  which  they  did  with  speed 
enough  at  the  first  word,  and  stood  all  behind 
our  men.  As  they  fled  the  other  advanced,  and 
let  fly  near  100  of  their  arrows  at  them,  by  which 
two  of  our  negroes  were  wounded,  and  one  we 
thought  had  been  killed.  When  the^  came  to  the 
five  poles  that  our  men  had  stuck  m  the  ground 
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they  stood  sHIt  ftwhile,  oAd  gathering  about  the 
poles,  looked  at  them,  and  handled  them,  as  vron* 
dering  what  they  meant.  We  theto,  who  were 
drawn  up  behind  all,  sent  one  of  oar  n amber  to 
oar  ten  men  to  bid  them  fire  among  them  while 
they  stodd  io  thicks  and  to  put  some  smiU  ihot 
into  their  gmis  besides  the  ordinary  charge,  and 
to  tell  them  that  we  would  be  up  with  them  hn- 
mediately. 

Accordhigly  they  made  ready,  bat  by  the  time 
they  trere  reUdy  io  (ire  the  black  army  had  left 
their  wandering  about  the  poles,  and  began  to 
stir  as  if  they  would  come  on,  though  seeing  more 
men  stand  bt  'some  distance  behind  om  negroes, 
they  coaM  not  tell  what  to  make  of  us ;  bat  if 
they  did  not  understand  us  before  they  under- 
wood us  less  afterwards,  for  as  soon  as  over  our 
men  found  them  to  begin  to  moTe  forward  they 
fired  among  the  thickest  of  them,  being  about 
the  distance  of  120  yards^  as  near  as  we  could 
guess. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  friglit,  the 
screaming  and  yelling  of  tliose  wretches  upon  this 
first  volley.  We  killed  sik  of  them,  and  wounded 
eleven  or  twelve,  1  ifiean  as  we  knetr  of;  for,  as 
they  stood  thick,  and  the  small  shot,  as  we  called 
it,  scattered  among  them,  we  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve we  wounded  more  that  stood  farther  off,  for 
our  small  shot  was  made  of  bits  of  lead  and  bits 
of  iron,  heads  of  nails,  and  such  things  as  our  dili- 
gent artificer,  the  cutler,  helped  us  to. 

As  to  those  that  were  killed  and  wounded,  the 
other  frightened  creatures  were  under  the  greatest 
amazement  in  the  World,  to  think  what  should 
hurt  them,  for  they  could  see  nothing  but  holes 
made  in  their  bodies  they  knew  not  how.  Then 
the  fire  and  noise  amazed  all  their  women  and 
children,  and  frightened  them  out  of  their  wits, 
io  that  they  ran  staring  and  howling  about  like 
mad  creatures. 

However,  all  this  did  not  moke  them  fly,  which 
was  what  we  wanted,  nor  did  we  find  any  of  them 
die  as  it  were  with  fear,  as  at  first ;  so  we  resolved 
upon  a  second  volley,  and  then  to  advance  as  we 
did  before.  Whereupon  our  reserved  men  ad- 
vancing, we  resolved  to  fire,  only  three  men  at  a 
time,  and  move  fbrward  like  an  army  firing  in 
platoon ;  so,  being  all  in  a  line,  we  fired,  first 
three  on  the  right,  then  three  on  the  left,  and  so 
on ;  and  every  time  we  killed  or  wounded  some 
of  them,  but  still  they  did  not  fly,  and  yet  they 
were  so  frightened  that  they  used  none  of  their 
bows  and  arrows,  nor  of  their  lances ;  and  we 
thought  their  numbers  incTelised  upon  onr  bands, 
particiilarly  we  thought  so  by  the  noise,  so  I 
called  to  our  nfen  to  halt,  iftid  bid  them  pour  in 
one  whole  volley  and  then  shoat,  as  we  did  in  our 
first  fight,  and  so  ran  in  upon  them  and  knock 
thetn  down  with  our  muskets. 

But  they  were  too  wise  fbr  that  too,  for  as  soon 
as  we  had  fired  a  Wh6le  volley  and  shouted,  they 
all  ran  away,  ihen,  women,  and  children,  so  fast, 
that  in  a  few  moments  we  could  not  see  one 
creature  df  them  excetot  sodie  that  were  wounded 
and  lame,  who  lay  wallowing  and  screaming  here 
itnd  there  upon  the  grouiuU  as  they  happened 
tofalL 
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Upon  this  we  oame  up  to  the  field  of  battle,  where 
we  found  we  had  killed  thirty-seven  of  them, 
among  whom  were  three  women,  and  had  woonded 
about  sixty-four,  among  whom  were  two  women: 
by  wounded,  I  mean  snc^  as  were  so  maimed  is 
not  to  be  able  to  go  away,  and  those  our  negroes 
killed  afterwards  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  cold 
blood,  for  which  we  were  very  angry,  and  threat- 
ened to  make  them  go  to  them  if  they  did  so 
again. 

There  was  no  great  spoil  to  be  got,  for  they 
were  all  stark  naked  as  they  came  into  the  world, 
men  and  women  together,  some  of  them  having 
feathers  stuck  in  their  hahr,  and  others  a  kind  of 
in-acelet  about  thdr  necks,  but  nothing  dse ;  bat 
onr  negroes  got  a  booty  here,  which  we  were 
very  glad  o^  and  this  was  the  bows  and  arrows  of 
the  vanquished,  of  which  they  found  more  thao 
they  knew  what  to  do  with,  belonging  to  the 
killed  and  wounded  men  ;  these  we  ordered  then 
to  pick  up,  and  they  were  very  useful  to  «M  after- 
wards.  After  the  fight,  and  our  negroes  had  get- 
ten  bows  and  arrows,  we  sent  tfaem  out  in  parties 
to  see  what  they  could  get,  and  tbey  got  sobm 
provisions ;  but,  which  was  better  than  all  the 
rest,  they  brought  four  more  young  bails,  or  buf- 
faloes, that  had  been  brought  up  to  labour  and  to 
carry  burthens.  They  knew  them,  it  seems,  by 
the  burthens  they  had  carried  having  galled  their 
backs,  for  they  have  do  saddles  to  cover  them 
with  in  that  country* 

Those  creatures  not  only  eased  our  negroes, 
but  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  cairy  more  prori- 
sions ;  and  our  negroes  loaded  them  very  hard  at 
this  plaoe  with  flesh  and  rootsb  ftuch  as  we 
wanted  very  much  afterwards, 

In  this  town  we  found  a  very  little  young  leo- 
pard, about  two  spans  high;  it  WM  ezcMding 
tame,  and  purred  like  a  cat  when  we  stroked  it 
with  our  hands,  being,  as  I  suppose,  bred  up 
among  the  negroes  like  a  house>dog.  It  was  onr 
black  prince,  it  seems,  who,  making  his  tour  amoog 
the  abandoned  houses  or  huts,,  found  this  creators 
there,  and  making  much  of  him,  and  giving  a  bit 
or  two  of  flesh  to  him,  the  creature  follow^  hin 
like  a  dog. 

Among  the  negroes  that  were  killed  in  this 
battle  there  was  one  who  had  a  little  tfahi  bit  or 
plate  of  gold,  about  as  big  as  a  shcpence,  which 
bung  by  a  little  bit  of  a  twisted  gut  upon  his  fore- 
head, by  which  we  supposed  he  was  a  man  of 
some  eminence  among  them ;  but  that  was  not 
all,  for  this  bit  of  gold  put  us  upon  searching  very 
narrowly  If  there  was  not  more  of  it  to  be  bad 
thereabouts,  but  we  found  none  at  all. 

From  this  part  of  the  country  we  went  on  for 
about  fifteen  days^  and  then  found  oorselfes 
obliged  to  march  up  a  high  ridge  of  mountains, 
frightful  to  behold,  and  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
we  met  with ;  and  having  no  guide  but  our  little 
pocket-compass,  we  had  no  advantage  of  infor- 
mation as  to  which  was  the  best  or  the  worst 
way,  but  was  obliged  to  choose  by  what  we  saw 
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and  shift  as  well  as  we  could.  We  met  with 
several  nations  of  wild  and  naked  people  in  the 
plain  country  before  we  came  to  those  hills,  and 
we  found  them  much  more  tractable  and  friendly 
than  those  derils  we  had  been  forced  to  fight 
with  ;  and  though  we  could  learn  little  from  these 
people,  yet  we  understood,  by  the  signs  they 
made,  that  there  was  a  vast  desert  beyond  these 
hills,  and,  as  our  negroes  called  them,  much  lion, 
much  spotted  cat  (so  they  called  the  leopard)  ; 
and  they  signed  to  us  also  that  we  must  carry 
water  with  us.  At  the  last  of  these  notions,  we 
furnished  ourselves  with  as  much  provisions  as 
we  could  possibly  carry,  not  knowing  what  we 
had  to  suffer,  or  what  length  we  bad  to  go ;  and, 
to  make  our  way  as  familiar  to  us  as  possible,  I 
prcmosed,  that  of  the  last  inhabitants  we  could 
find,  we  should  make  some  prisoners,  and  carry 
them  with  us  for  guides  over  the  desert,  and  to 
assist  us  in  carrying  provision,  and,  perhaps,  in 
getting  it  too.  The  advice  was  too  necessary  to 
be  slighted ;  so  finding,  by  our  dumb  signs  to  the 
inhabitants,  that  ihere  were  some  people  that 
dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  other 
aide,  before  we  came  to  the  desert  itself,  we  re- 
solved to  furnish  ourselves  with  guides  by  fiiir 
means  or  foul. 

Here,  by  a  moderate  computation,  we  con- 
cluded ourselves  700  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
where  we  began.  Our  black  pf  ince  was  this  day 
set  free  from  the  sling  his  arm  hung  in,  our  sur- 
geon having  perfectly  restored  it,  and  he  showed 
it  to  his  own  couatrymen  quite  well,  which  made 
them  greatly  wonder.  Also  our  two  negroes  be- 
gan to  recover,  and  their  wounds  to  heal  apace, 
fbr  our  surgeon  was  very  skilful  in  managing 
their  cure. 

Having,  with  infinite  labour,  mounted  these 
hills,  and  coming  to  a  view  of  the  country  beyond 
them,  it  was  indeed  enough  to  astonish  as  stout 
a  heart  as  ever  was  created.  It  was  a  vast  howl- 
ing wilderness,  not  a  tree,  a  river,  or  a  green 
thing  to  be  seen ;  for,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
look,  nothing  but  a  scalding  sand,  which,  as  the 
wind  blew,  drove  about  in  clouds  enough  to  over- 
whelm man  and  beast ;  nor  could  we  see  any  end 
of  it,  either  before  us,  which  was  our  way,  or  to 
the  right  hand  or  left ;  so  that  truly  our  men 
began  to  be  discouraged,  and  talked  of  going 
back  again ;  nor  could  we,  indeed,  think  of  ven- 
turing over  such  a  horrid  place  as  that  before  us, 
in  which  we  saw  nothing  but  present  death. 

I  was  as  much  afiected  at  the  sight  as  any  of 
them,  but,  for  all  that,  1  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  going  back  again.  I  told  them  we 
had  marched  700  miles  of  our  way,  and  it  would 
be  worse  than  death  to  think  of  going  back 
again ;  and  that,  if  they  thought  the  desert  was 
not  piusable,  1  thought  we  should  rather  change 
our  course,  and  travel  sou^  till  we  came  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  north  to  the  country  that 
lay  along  the  Nile,  where,  perhaps,  we  might 
find  some  way  or  other  over  the  west  sea ;  for 
sure  all  Africa  was  not  a  desert. 

Our  gunner,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  our 
guide  as  to  the  situation  of  places,  told  us  that 
he  could  not  tell  what  to  say  to  going  for  the 
Cape,  for  it  was  a  monstrous  length,  being  from 
tho  place  where  we  now  were  not  less  than 
1,500  mUes;  and,  by  his  account,  we  were  now 


come  a  third  part  of  the  way  to  the  coast  of  An- 
gola, where  we  should  meet  the  western  ocean, 
and  find  ways  enough  for  our  escape  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  assured  us,  and  showed  us  a 
map  of  it,  that,  if  we  went  northward,  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Africa  went  out  into  the  sea  above 
a  thousand  miles  west,  so  that  we  should  have 
so  much,  and  more  land  to  travel  aflerwards; 
which  land  might,  for  aught  we  knew,  be  as  wild, 
barren,  and  desert  as  this.  And  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  he  proposed  that  we  should  attempt 
this  desert,  and,  perhaps,  we  should  not  find  it  so 
long  as  wc  feared ;  and,  however,  he  proposed 
that  we  should  see  how  far  our  provistoas  woidd 
carry  us,  and,  in  particular,  our  water ;  and  we 
should  venture  no  further  than  half  so  far  as  our 
water  would  last ;  and  if  we  found  no  end  of  the 
desert,  we  might  come  -safely  baek  again. 

This  advice  was  so  seasonable,  that  we  all  ap- 
proved of  it ;  and  accordingly  we  calculated  that 
we  were  able  to  carry  provisions  for  forty^wo 
days,  but  that  we  could  not  carry  water  for  above 
twenty  days,  though  we  were  to  suppose  it  to 
stink  too  before  that  time  expired.  So  that  wse 
concluded  that,  if  we  did  not  come  to  some  water 
in  ten  days*  time,  we  would  return ;  but,  if  we 
found  a  supply  of  water,  we  could  then  travel 
twenty.one  davs ;  and,  if  we  saw  no  end  of  the 
wilderness  in  that  time,  we  would  return  also. 

With  this  regulation  of  our  measures,  we  de- 
scended the  mountains,  and  it  was  the  second 
day  before  we  quite  reached  the  plain ;  where, 
however,  to  make  us  amends,  we  found  a  fine 
little  rivulet  of  very  good  water,  abundance  of 
deer,  a  sort  of  creature  like  a  hare,  but  not  so 
nimble,  but  whose  flesh  we  found  very  agreeable : 
but  we  were  deceived  in  our  intelligence,  for  we 
found  no  people ;  so  we  got  no  more  prisoners  to 
assist  us  in  carrying  our  baggage. 

The  infinite  number  of  deer  and  other  creatures 
which  we  saw  here,  we  found  was  occasioned  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  waste  or  desert,  from 
whence  they  retired  hither  for  food  aod  refresh- 
ment. We  stored  ourselves  here  with  flesh  and 
roots  of  divers  kinds,  which  our  negroes  under- 
stood better  than  we,  and  which  ser%'ed  us  for 
bread ;  and  with  as  much  water  as  (by  the  al- 
lowance of  a  quart  a  day  to  a  man  for  our  ne- 
groes, and  three  pints  a  day  a  man  for  ourselves, 
and  three  quarts  a  day  each  for  our  buffaloes) 
would  serve  us  twenty  days;  and  thus  loaded  for 
a  long  miserable  march,  we  set  forwards,  being 
all  sound  in  health  and  very  cheerful,  but  not 
alike  strong  for  so  great  a  fatigue ;  and,  which 
was  our  grievance,  were  without  a  guide. 

In  the  very  first  entrance  of  the  waste  we 
were  exceedingly  discouraged,  for  we  found  the 
sand  so  deep,  aod  it  scalded  our  feet  so  much 
with  the  heat,  that  after  we  had,  as  I  may  call 
it,  waded  rather  than  walked  through  it  about 
seven  or  eight  miles,  we  were  all  heartily  tired 
and  faint ;  even  the  very  negroes  laid  down  and 
panted  like  creatures  that  had  been  pushed  be- 
yond their  strength. 

Here  we  found  the  difference  of  lodging  very 
injurious  to  us;  for,  as  before,  we  always  made 
us  huts  to  sleep  under,  which  covered  us  from 
the  night  air,  which  is  particularly  unwholesome 
in  those  hot  countries;  but  we  had  here  no 
shelter,  no  lodging,  after  so  hard  a  march  s  for 
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here  were  no  trees,  do,  not  a  sbrnb  near  us; 
and,  which  was  still  more  frightful,  towards  night 
we  began  to  hear  the  wolves  howl,  the  lions 
bellow,  and  a  great  many  wild  asses  braying, 
and  other  ugly  noises  which  we  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Upon  this  we  reflected  upon  oar  indiscretion, 
that  we  had  not,  at  least,  brought  poles  or  stakes 
in  our  hands,  with  which  we  mighl  have,  as  it 
were,  pallisadoed  ourselves  in  for  the  night,  and 
so  we  might  have  slept  secure,  whatever  other 
inconveniences  we  suffered.  However,  we  found 
a  way  at  last  to  relieve  ourselves  a  little;  for 
first  we  set  up  the  lances  and  bows  we  had,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  tops  of  them  as  near  to 
one  another  as  we  could,  and  so  hung  our  coats 
on  the  top  of  them,  which  made  us  a  kind  of 
sorry  tent.  The  leopard's  skin,  and  a  few  other 
skins  we  had  put  together,  made  us  a  tolerable 
cevering,  and  thus  we  laid  down  to  sleep,  and 
slept  very  heartily  too,  for  the  first  night :  set- 
ting,  however,  a  good  watch,  being  two  of  our 
own  men  with  their  fusees,  whom  we  relieved  in 
an  hour  at  first,  and  two  hours  afterwards.  And 
it  was  very  well  we  did  thb,  for  they  found  the 
wilderness  swarmed  with  raging  creatures  of  all 
kinds,  some  of  which  came  directly  up  to  the 
very  enclosure  of  our  tent.  But  our  sentinels 
were  ordered  not  to  alarm  us  with  firing  in  the 
night,  but  to  flash  in  the  pan  at  them,  which 
they  did,  and  found  it  effectual,  for  the  creatures 
went  off  always  as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  perhaps 
with  some  noise  or  howling,  and  pursued  such 
other  game  as  they  were  upon. 

If  we  were  tired  with  the  day's  travel,  we  were 
all  as  much  tired  with  the  night's  lodging.  But 
our  black  prince  told  us  in  the  morning  he  would 
give  us  some  counsel,  and  indeed  it  was  very 
good  counsel.  He  told  us  we  should  be  all  killed 
if  we  went  on  this  journey,  and  through  this 
desert,  without  some  covering  for  us  at  night ; 
so  he  advised  us  to  march  back  again  to  a  little 
river  side,  where  we  lay  the  night  before,  and 
stay  there  till  we  could  make  us  houses,  as  he 
called  them,  to  carry  with  us  to  lodge  in  every 
night.  As  he  began  a  litUe  to  understand  our 
speech,  and  we  very  well  to  understand  his  signs, 
we  easily  knew  what  he  meant,  and  that  we 
should  there  raak«  mats  (for  we  remembered 
that  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  matting  or  bass 
there,  that  the  natives  make  mats  of).  I  say  that 
we  should  make  large  mats  there  for  covering 
our  huts  or  tents  to  lodge  in  at  night 

We  all  approved  this  advice,  and  immediately 
resolved  to  go  back  that  one  day's  journey,  re- 
solving, though  we  carried  less  provisions,  we 
would  carry  mats  with  us  to  cover  us  in  the 
night.  Some  of  the  nimblest  of  us  got  back  to 
the  river  with  more  ease  than  we  had  travelled  it 
the  day  before;  but,  as  we  were  not  in  haste,  the 
rest  made  a  halt,  encamped  another  night,  and 
came  to  us  the  next  day. 

In  our  return  of  this  day*s  journey,  our  men 
that  made  two  days  of  it  met  with  a  very  sur- 
prising thing,  that  gave  them  some  reason  to  be 
careful  how  they  parted  company  again.  The 
ease  was  this:— The  second  day  in  the  morning, 
before  they  had  gone  half  a  mile,  looking  behind 
them  they  saw  a  vast  cloud  of  sand  or  dust  rise 
ia  the  air,  at  we  see  sometimes  in  the  roads  in 


summer  when  it  is  very  dusty  and  a  large  drove 
of  cattle  are  coming,  only  very  much  greater; 
and  they  could  easily  perceive  Uiat  it  came  after 
them :  and  it  came  on  faster  as  they  went  from 
it.  The  doud  of  sand  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  see  what  it  was  that  raued  it,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  some  army  of  enemies  that 
pursued  them;  but  then  considering  that  they 
came  from  the  vast  uninhabited  wilderness,  they 
knew  it  was  impossible  any  nation  or  people  that 
way  should  have  intelligence  of  them,  or  the  way 
of  their  march ;  and  therefore,  if  there  was  an 
army,  it  must  be  of  such  that  they  were  travel- 
ling that  way  by  accident  On  the  other  band, 
as  they  knew  that  there  was  no  horse  in  the 
country,  and  that  they  came  on  so  fast,  tbey 
concluded  that  it  must  be  some  vast  collection  <^ 
wild  beasts,  perhaps  making  to  the  hill  country 
for  food  or  water,  and  that  they  should  be  all  de- 
voured  or  trampled  underfoot  by  their  multitade. 

Upon  this  thought^  they  very  prudently  ob- 
served which  way  the  cloud  seemed  to  point,  and 
they  turned  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  the  north, 
supposing  it  might  pass  by  them.  When  they 
were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  halted  to 
see  what  it  might  be.  One  of  the  negroes,  a 
nimbler  fellow  than  the  rest,  went  back  a  little, 
and  came  in  a  few  minutes  running  as  fast  as  the 
heavy  sands  would  allow,  and  by  signs  gave  ibem 
to  know  that  it  was  a  great  herd,  or  drove,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  of  vast,  monstrous 
elephants. 

As  it  was  a  sight  our  men  bad  never  seen, 
they  were  desirous  to  see  it,  and  3ret  a  little  un- 
easy at  the  danger  too ;  for  though  an  elephant 
is  a  heavy  unwieldy  creature,  yet  in  the  deep 
sand,  which  is  nothing  at  all  to  them,  they 
marched  at  a  g^eat  rate,  and  would  soon  have 
tired  our  people,  if  they  had  had  fiir  to  go,  and 
had  been  pursued  by  them. 

Our  gunner  was  with  them,  and  had  a  great 
mind  tb  have  gone  close  up  to  one  of  the  outer, 
most  of  them,  and  to  have  clapped  bis  piece  to 
his  ear,  and  to  have  fired  into  him,  because  he 
had  been  told  no  shot  would  penetrate  them; 
but  they  all  dissuaded  him,  lest  upon  the  noiie 
they  should  all  turn  upon  and  pursue  us ,  so  be 
was  reasoned  out  of  it,  and  let  them  pass,  which, 
in  our  people's  circumstances,  was  certainly  the 
right  way. 

They  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  num- 
ber, but  prodigious  great  ones ;  and  thovgfa  they 
often  showed  our  men  that  they  saw  them,  yet 
they  did  not  turn  out  of  their  way,  or  take  any 
other  notice  of  them  than,  as  we  might  say,  just 
to  look  at  them.  We  that  were  before  saw  the 
cloud  of  dust  they  raised,  but  we  had  thought  It 
had  been  our  own  caravan,  and  so  took  no 
notice :  but  as  they  bent  their  course  one  point 
of  the  compass,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  southward 
of  the  east,  and  we  went  due  east,  tbey  passed 
by  us  at  some  little  distance ;  so  that  we  did  not 
see  them,  or  know  anything  of  th6ro,  till  evening, 
when  our  men  came  to  us  and  gave  ua  this  ac- 
count of  them.  However,  this  was  a  useful 
experiment  for  our  future  conduct  in  passing  the 
desert,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its  place. 

We  were  now  upon  our  work,  and  our  black 
prince  was  head  surveyor,  for  he  was  an  excellent 
mat«maker  hunself,  and  all  his  men  understood 
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tty  SO  that  they  soon  made  as  near  a  hundred 
mats ;  and  as  every  man,  I  mean  of  the  negroes, 
carried  one,  it  was  no  manner  of  load,  and  vre 
did  not  carry  an  ounce  of  provisions  the  less. 
The  greatest  burthen  was  to  carry  six  long  poles, 
besides  some  shorter  stakes;  but  the  negroes 
made  an  advantage  of  that,  for  carrying  them 
between  two,  they  made  the  luggage  of  provi- 
sions which  they  had  to  carry  so  much  the  lighter, 
binding  it  upon  two  poles,  and  made  three  couple 
of  them.  As  soon  as  we  saw  this,  we  made  a 
little  advantage  of  it  too ;  for  having  three  or 
four  bags,  called  bottles  (I  mean  skins  to  carry 
water),  more  than  three  men  could  carry,  we  got 
them  filled,  and  carried  them  this  way,  which 
was  a  day's  water  and  mote,  for  our  journey. 

Having  now  ended  our  work,  made  our  mats, 
and  fully  recruited  our  stores  of  things  necessary, 
and  having  made  us  abundance  of  small  ropes  of 
matting  for  ordinary  use,  as  we  might  have  occa- 
sion, we  set  forward  again,  having  interrupted 
our  journey  eight  days  in  ail,  upon  this  affair. 
To  oar  great  comfort,  the  night  before  we  set 
out  there  fell  a  very  violent  shower  of  rain,  the 
effects  of  whioh  we  fonnd  in  the  sand ;  though 
the  one  dav  dried  the  surfiice  as  much  as  before, 
yet  it  was  harder  at  bottom,  not  so  heavy,  and 
was  cooler  to  our  feet,  by  which  means  we 
marched,  as  we  reckoned,  about  fourteen  miles 
instead  of  seven,  and  with  much  more  ease. 

When  we  came  to  encamp,  we  had  all  things 
ready,  for  we  had  fitted  our  tent,  and  set  it  up 
for  trial,  where  we  made  it ;  so  that,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  we  had  a  large  tent  raised,  with  an  in- 
ner and  outer  apartment,  and  two  entrances. 
In  one  we  lay  ourselves,  in  the  other  our  negroes, 
having  light  pleasant  mats  over  us,  and  others  at 
the  same  time  under  us.  Also  we  had  a  little 
place  without  all  for  our  buffaloes,  for  they  de- 
served our  care,  being  very  useful  to  us,  besides 
earryiog  forage  and  water  for  themselves.  Their 
forage  ^as  a  root,  which  our  black  prince  di- 
rected us  to  find,  not  much  unlike  a  parsnip, 
very  moist  and  nourishing,  of  which  there  was 
plenty  wherever  we  came,  this  horrid  desert  ex- 
cepted. 

When  we  came  the  next  morning  to  decamp, 
our  negroes  took  down  the  tent,  and  pulled  up 
the  stakes;  and  all  was  in  motion  in  as  little 
time  as  it  was  set  up.  In  this  posture  we 
marched  eight  days,  and  yet  could  see  no  end, 
no  change  of  our  prospect,  but  all  looking  as 
wild  and  dismal  as  at  the  beginning.  If  there 
was  any  alteration,  it  was  that  the  sand  was  no- 
where so  deep  and  heavy  as  it  was  the  first 
three  days.  This  we  thought  might  be,  because, 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  the  winds  blowing 
west  (as  for  the  other  six  they  blow  constantly 
east),  the  sand  was  driven  violently  to  the  side 
of  the  desert  where  we  set  out,  where  the  moun- 
tains lying  very  high,  the  easterly  monsoons,  when  < 
they  blew,  had  not  the  same  power  to  drive  it 
back  again  ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  our  find- 
ing the  like  depth  of  sand  on  the  farthest  ex- 
tent of  the  desert  to  the  west. 

It  was  the  ninth  day  of  our  travel  in  the  wil- 
derness, when  we  came  to  the  view  of  a  great 
lake  of  water ;  and  you  may  be  sure  this  was  a 
particular  satisfaction  to  us,  because  we  had  not 


water  left  for  two  or  three  days  more,  at  our 
shortest  allowance;  I  mean  allowing  water  for 
our  return  if  we  had  been  put  to  the  necessity  of 
it  Our  water  had  served  us  two  days  longer 
than  expected,  our  buffaloes  having  found,  for 
two  or  three  days,  a  kind  of  herb  like  a  broad 
flat  thistle,  though  without  any  prickle,  spreading 
on  the  ground,  and  growing  in  the  sand,  which 
they  eat  freely  of,  and  which  supplied  them  for 
drink  as  well  as  forage. 

The  next  day,  which  was  the  tenth  Arom  our 
setting  out,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  this  lake, 
and,  happily  for  us,  we  came  to  it  at  the  south 
point  of  it,  for  to  the  north  we  couid  see  no  end 
of  it;  so  we  passed  by  it  and  travelled  three 
days  by  the  side  of  it,  which  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  us,  because  it  lightened  our  burthen,  there 
being  no  need  to  carry  water  when  we  had  it  iu 
view.  And  yet,  though  here  was  so  much  water, 
we  found  but  very  little  alteration  in  the  desert ; 
ho  trees,  no  grass  or  herbage,  except  that  thistle, 
as  I  called  it,  and  two  or  three  more  plants, 
which  we  did  not  understand,  of  which  the  de- 
sert began  to  be  pretty  full 

But  as  we  were  refreshed  with  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  lake  of  water,  so  we  were  now 
gotten  among  a  prodigious  number  of  ravenous 
inhabitants,  the  like  whereof,  it  is  most  certain, 
the  eye  of  roan  never  saw :  for  as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  never  man  nor  body  of  men  passed 
this  desert  since  the  flood,  so  1  believed  there  is 
not  the  like  collection  of  fierce,  ravenous,  and 
devouring  creatures  in  the  world ;  I  mean  not  in 
any  particular  place. 

For  a  day*s  journey  before  we  came  to  this 
lake,  and  all  the  three  days  we  were  passing  by 
it,  and  for  six  or  seven  days*  march  after  it,  the 
ground  was  scattered  with  elephants*  teeth,  in 
such  a  number  as  is  incredible ;  and  as  some  of 
them  have  lain  there  for  some  hundreds  of  years, 
so,  seeing  the  substance  of  them  scarce  ever  de- 
cays, they  may  lie  there,  for  ought  I  know,  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  size  of  some  of  them  Is, 
it  seems,  to  those  to  whom  I  have  reported  it,  as 
incredible  as  the  number ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
there  were  several  so  heavy  as  the  strongest 
man  among  us  could  not  lift.  As  to  the  number, 
I  question  not  but  there  are  enough  to  load  a 
thousand  sail  of  the  biggest  ships  in  the  world, 
by  which  I  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the 
quantity  is  not  to  be  conceived  of;  seemg  that  as 
they  lasted  in  view  for  above  eighty  miles'  tra- 
velling, so  they  might  continue  as  far  to  the  right 
hand,  tfnd  to  the  left  as  far,  and  many  times  as 
far,  for  aught  we  knew;  for  it  seems  the  number 
of  elephants  hereabouts  is  prodigiously  great.  In 
one  place  in  particular  we  saw  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  with  several  teeth  in  it,  but  one  of  the 
biggest  that  ever  I  saw :  the  flesh  was  consumed 
to  be  sure  many  hundred  years  before,  and  all 
the  other  bones ;  but  three  of  our  strongest  men 
could  not  lia  this  skull  and  teeth :  the  great 
tooth,  I  believe,  weighed  at  least  dOO  weight; 
and  this  was  particularly  remarkable  to  me,  for  I 
observed  the  whole  skuU  was  as  good  ivory  as  the 
teeth;  and,  I  believe,  altogether  weighed  at 
least  600  weight ;  and  though  I  do  not  know  but, 
by  the  same  rule,  all  the  bones  of  the  elephant 
may  be  ivory,  yet  I  think  there  is  a  just  objection 
against  it  from  the  example  before  me,  that  then 
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all  the  other  of  tbU  elephant  would  have  been  as 
well  as  the  head. 

I  proposed  to  oar  gunner,  that,  seeing  we  had 
travelled  now  fourteen  days  without  intermission, 
and  that  we  had  water  here  for  our  refreshment, 
and  no  want  of  food  yet,  nor  any  fear  of  it,  we 
should  rest  our  people  a  little,  and  see,  at  the 
same  time,  if,  perhaps,  we  might  kill  some  crea- 
tures that  were  proper  for  food.  The  gunner, 
who  had  more  forecast  of  that  kind  than  I  had, 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  added,  why  might 
we  not  try  to  catch  some  fish  out  of  the  lake  ? 
The  first  thing  we  had  before  us  was  to  try  if  we 
could  make  any  hooks,  and  this  indeed  pnt  our 
artificer  to  his  trumps ;  however,  with  some  laboor 
and  difficulty,  he  did  it,  and  we  catched  fresh  fish 
of  several  kinds.  How  they  came  there,  oone 
but  He  that  made  the  lake  and  all  the  world 
knows,  for,  to  be  sure,  no  hamaa  hands  ever 
put  any  in  there,  of  palled  any  out  before* 

We  not  only  caught  enough  for  our  present 
refreshment,  but  we  dried  several  large  fishes,  of 
kinds  which  I  cannot  describe,  in  the  sun,  by 
which  we  lengthened  out  our  provision  consider- 
ably; for  the  heat  of  the  sun  dried  them  so 
cff'ectuaUy  without  salt,  that  they  were  perfectly 
cured,  dry,  and  hard,  in  one  day's  time. 

We  rested  ourselves  here  five  davs;  daring 
which  time  we  had  abundance  of  pleasant  ad- 
ventures with  the  wild  creatures,  too  many  to 
relate.  One  of  them  was  very  particular,  which 
was  a  chase  between  a  she-lioa,  or  lioness,  and  a 
large  deer ;  and,  though  the  deer  is  naturally  a 
very  nimble  creature,  and  she  flew  by  us  like  the 
wind,  having,  perhaps,  about  900  yards  the  start 
of  the  lion,  yet  we  found  the  lion,  by  her  strength, 
ind  the  goodness  of  her  lungs,  got  ground  of  her. 
They  passed  by  us  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  we  had  a  view  of  them  a  great  way, 
when,  having  given  them  over,  we  were  sur- 
prised, about  an  hour  after,  to  see  them  come 
thundering  back  again  on  the  other  side  of  as, 
and  then  the  lion  was  wHhin  thirty  or  forty  yards 
of  her ;  and  both  straining  to  the  extremity  of 
their  speed,  when  the  deer,  coming  to  the  lake, 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  for  her  life,  as 
she  had  before  ran  for  it. 

The  lioness  plunged  in  after  her,  and  swam  a 
little  way,  but  came  back  again ;  and,  when  she 
was  got  upon  (he  land,  she  set  np  the  most  hi- 
deous roar  that  ever  I  heard  in  my  life,  as  if  done 
in  the  rage  of  having  lost  her  prey. 

We  walked  ont  morning  and  evening  con- 
stantly ;  the  middle  of  the  day  we  refreshed  our- 
selves under  our  tent.  But  one  morning  eaiiy 
we  S9W  another  chase,  which  more  nearly  con- 
cerned us  than  the  other ;  for  oar  black  prince, 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  was  set  upon  by 
a  vast  great  crocodile,  which  c^me  out  of  the 
lake  upon  him ;  and  though  he  was  very  light  of 
foot,  yet  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  get  away. 
He  fled  amain  to  us,  and  the  truth  is,  we  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  for  we  were  told  no  bullet 
would  enter  her ;  and  we  found  it  so  at  first,  for 
though  three  of  our  men  fired  at  her,  yet  she  did 
not  mind  them}  but  my  friend  the  gunner,  a 
venturous  fellow,  of  a  bold  heart  and  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  went  up  so  near  as  to  thrust  the 
nrazzle  of  his  piece  into  her  month,  and  fired, 
but  let  his  piece  fall,  and  ran  for  it  the  very  mo- 


ment be  had  fired  it.  The  creature  raged  a  great 
while,  and  spent  its  fury  upon  the  gun,  making 
marks  upon  the  very  iron  with  its  teeth,  bat  after 
some  time  fainted  and  died. 

Our  negroes  beat  the  banks  of  the  lake  all  this 
while  for  game,  and  at  length  killed  us  three 
deer,  one  of  them  very  large,  the  other  two  very 
small.  There  were  water-fowl  alto  in  the  lake, 
but  we  never  came  near  enough  to  them  to  shoot 
any ;  and,  as  for  the  desert,  we  saw  no  fowls  any- 
where in  it  but  at  the  lake. 

We  likewise  kOied  two  or  three  civet  eats; 
but  their  flesh  is  the  worst  ef  carrion.  We  saw 
abandaace  of  elephants  at  a  distance^  and  ob- 
served they  always  go  in  very  good  company, 
that  is  to  say,  abundance  of  them  together,  and 
always  extended  io  a  fair  line  of  battle ;  and  thb, 
they  say,  is  the  way  th^  defoad  tbenaelves  from 
their  enemies ;  for,  if  mms  or  tigers,  wolves  «r 
any  creatures,  aitstck  them,  they  being  dimwn  in 
a  Une,  aemetimes  reachfaig  five  or  six  niiei  ia 
length,  whatever  comes  in  their  way  is  wue  to 
be  trod  under  foot,  or  beaten  in  pieces  with 
their  trunks^  or  lifted  up  in  the  air  with  their 
tranks  ;  so  thai  if  a  huiidred  liana  or  tigers  were 
coming  aking,  if  they  meet  a  line  of  elephants, 
they  will  always  fly  baek  tiU  they  see  room  to 
pass  by  the  right  hand  or  the  left ;  and  if  tbej 
did  not,  it  would  be  impossible  fer  one  of  then 
to  escape ;  ier  the  elephant,  Ihongh  a  heavy  erea* 
ture,  is  yet  so  dexterous  and  aimble  with  his 
trunk,  that  he  will  not  fail  to  lift  up  the  heaviest 
lion,  or  any  other  wild  creature,  and  throw  htm 
up  in  the  air  quite  over  his  back,  and  then  traai- 
ple  him  to  death  with  his  feet.  We  saw  several 
lines  of  battle  thus;  we  saw  one  so  loog,  that 
indeed  there  was  no  end  of  it  to  be  seen,  and  1 
believe  there  might  be  2,000  elephants  in  row  or 
line.  They  arc  not  beasts  of  prey,  but  live  upon 
the  herbage  of  the  field,  as  an  ox  does ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  though  they  are  so  great  a  creature^ 
yet  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  forage  supplies  oae 
of  them  than  will  sufilce  a  horse. 

The  numbers  of  this  kind  of  creature  that  are 
In  those  parts  are  inconceivable,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  teeth, 
which,  as  I  said,  we  saw  in  this  vast  desert; 
and  indeed  we  saw  100  of  them  to  one  of  soy 
other  kind. 

One  evening  we  were  very  much  surprised. 
We  were  most  of  us  laid  down  on  our  mats  to 
sleep,  when  our  watch  came  running  in  among 
us,  being  frightened  with  the  sudden  roaring  of 
some  lions  just  by  them,  which,  it  seems,  they 
had  not  seen,  the  night  being  dark,  till  they  were 
just  upon  them.  There  was,  as  it  proved,  an  okl 
lion  and  his  whole  family,  for  there  was  the  lionesi 
and  three  young  Lions,  besides  the  old  king,  vbo 
was  a  monstrous  great  one.  One  of  the  youog 
ones — who  were  good,  large,  well- grown  ones 
too — ^leaped  up  upon  one  of  our  negroes,  who 
stood  sentinel,  before  he  saw  him,  at  which  be 
was  heartily  frightened,  cried  out,  and  ran  iato 
the  tent ;  our  other  roan,  who  had  a  gun,  had 
not  presence  of  mind  at  first  to  shoot  him,  but 
struck  him  with  the  butt-end  of  his  piece,  which 
made  him  whine  a  little,  and  then  growl  at  him 
fearfully ;  but  the  fellow  retired,  and,  we  being 
all  alarmed,  three  of  our  men  snatched  up  their 
guns,  ran  to  the  tent-door,  where  they  saw  the 
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great  old  lion  by  the  fire  of  his  cyes«  aod  first 
fired  at  bim,  but,  we  tupposed,  ndssed  bini,  or  at 
least  did  not  kill  bim ;  for  they  went  all  ofC,  but 
raised  a. most  hideous  roar,  which,  as  if  they  bad 
called  for  help,  brooght  down  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  hons,  and  other  forious  creatures,  we  know 
not  what,  about  them,  for  we  could  not  see  them ; 
but  there  was  a  noise*  and  yelling  and  howling, 
and  all  aorta  of  such  wilderness  music  on  every 
side  of  ttt,  as  if  all  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were 
assembled  to  devour  us. 

We  asked  our  black  prince  what  we  should  do 
with  them.  '*  Me  go»"  says  he,  •«  and  fright  them 
all.**  So  he  snatches  up  two  or  three  of  the 
worst  df  our  mats,  and,  getting  one  of  our  men 
to  strike  some  fire^  he  bangs  the  mat  up  at  the 
end  of  a  pole,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  biased 
abroad  a  good  while ;  at  which  the  creatures  all 
moved  o£  for  we  heard  them  roar,  and  make 
their  bellowhig  noise  at  a  great  distance.  *•  Well.** 
says  our  gunner,  **  if  that  will  do,  we  need  not 
bum  our  mats,  which  are  our  beds  to  lay  under 
us,  and  oar  tilting  to  cover  us.  Let  me  alone," 
says  he.  So  he  comes  back  into  our  tent,  and 
falls  to  making  some  artificial  firo>works,  and  the 
like ;  and  be  gave  our  sentinels  some  to  be  ready 
at  hand  upon  occasion,  and  particularly  he  placed 
a  great  piece  of  wild-fire  upon  the  same  pole  that 
the  mat  had  been  tied  to,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
that  burnt  there  so  long,  that  all  the  wild  crea- 
tures left  us  for  that  time. 

However,  we  began  to  be  weary  of  such  com- 
pany ;  and,  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  set  forward 
again  two  days  sooner  than  we  intended.  We 
found  now,  tiiat  though  the  desert  did  not  end, 
nor  could  we  see  any  appearance  of  it,  yet  that 
the  earth  was  pretty  full  of  green  stuff  of  one  sort 
or  another,  so  that  our  cattle  had  no  want ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  were  several  little  rivers 
which  ran  into  the  lake,  and  so  long  as  the  coun- 
try continued  low,  we  found  water  sufficient, 
which  eased  us  very  much  in  our  carriage,  and 
we  went  on  still  sixteen  days  more  without  yet 
coming  to  any  appearance  of  better  soil.  After 
this  we  found  the  country  rise  a  little,  and  by 
that  we  perceived  that  the  water  would  fail  us; 
so,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  we  filled  our  bladder- 
bottles  with  water.  We  found  the  country  rising 
gradually  thus  for  three  days  continually,  when, 
on  the  sudden,  we  perceived,  that,  though  we 
had  mounted  up  insensibly,  yet  that  we  were  on 
the  top  of  a  very  high  ridge  of  hills,  though  not 
such  as  at  first. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Wl  aBACH  THB  END  OF  THB  DESEaT.— A  PLEASANT 
CQ^TRT  SUCCEEDS. — AERIVAL  AT  THB  GOLDEN 
BIVBB.— WB  AOREB  TO  SEABCH  FOB  GOLD,  AND 
DIVIDE  THE  WHOLE  PROCEEDS  EQUALLY.— THB 
WET  8BA80N  COMMENCING,  WE  BNCAMP  ON  THB 
BANKS  OP  THE  RIVER. — OSSCRIPTIOM  OP  OUR 
CAMP. — DANGER  PROM  MULTITUDES  OP  WILD 
BBASTS. — WB  8TRIKB  OUB  CAMP,  AND  TRAVEL 
TB ROUGH  AN  INHOSPITABLE  COUNTRY. 

Wbbn  we  came  to  look  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bills,  we  saw,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  our 
hearts,  that  the  desert  was  at  an  end ;  that  the 
country  was  clothed  with  green,  abundance  of 


trees,  and  a  large  river ;  and  we  made  no  doubt 
but  that  we  should  find  people  and  cattle  also ; 
and  here,  by  our  gunner's  account,  who  kept  our 
computations,  we  had  marehed  about  400  miles 
over  this  dismal  place  of  horror,  having  been 
four-and^thirty  days  a-doing  of  it,  and  conse- 
quently were  come  about  1,100  miles  of  our 
journey. 

We  would  willingly  have  descended  the  hills 
that  nighty  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  next  morn- 
ing we  saw  everything  more  plain,  and  rested 
ourselves  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  which 
were  now  the  most  refreshing  things  imaginable 
to  us,  who  had  been  scorohed  above  a  month 
without  a  tree  to  cover  us.  We  found  the 
country  here  very  pleasant,  especfallv  consider- 
ing  that  we  came  from ;  and  we  killed  some  deer 
here  also,  which  we  found  very  frequent  under 
the  cover  of  the  woods.  Also  we  killed  a  crea- 
ture like  a  goat,  whose  fiesh  was  very  good  to 
eat,  but  it  was  no  goat ;  we  found  also  a  great 
number  of  fowls  like  partridge,  but  something 
smaller,  and  were  very  tame,  so  that  we  lived 
here  very  well,  but  found  no  people,  at  least 
none  that  would  be  seen,  no,  not  for  several  days' 
journey ;  and  to  allay  our  joy  we  were  almost 
every  night  disturbed  with  lions  and  tigers ;  ele- 
phants we  saw  none  here. 

In  three  days*  march  we  came  to  a  river,  which 
we  saw  f\rom  the  hills,  and  which  we  called  the 
Golden  River ;  and  we  found  It  ran  northward, 
which  was  the  first  stream  we  had  met  with  that 
did  so ;  it  ran  with  a  very  rapid  current,  and  our 
gunner,  pulling  out  his  map,  assured  me  that  this 
was  either  the  river  Nile,  or  ran  into  the  great 
lake  out  of  which  the  river  Nile  was  said  to  take 
its  beginning;  and  he  brought  out  his  charts  and 
maps,  which,  by  his  instruction,  I  began  to  under- 
stand very  well,  and  told  me  he  would  convince 
me  of  it,  and  indeed  he  seemed  to  make  it  so 
plain  to  me  that  I  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  I  did  not  enter  into  the  gunner's  reason 
for  this  inquiry,  not  in  the  least,  till  he  went  on 
with  it  farther,  and  stated  it  thus:— "<  If  this  is 
the  river  Nile,  why  should  we  not  build  some 
more  canoes,  and  go  down  this  stream,  rather 
than  expose  ourselves  to  any  more  deserts  and 
scorehing  sands  in  quest  of  the  sea,  which,  when 
we  are  come  to,  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  get  home  as  we  were  at  Madagascar?" 

The  argument  was  good,  had  there  been  no 
objections  in  the  way  of  a  kind  which  none  of  us 
were  capable  of  answering ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  an  undertaking  of  such  a  nature  that  every 
one  of  us  thought  it  impracticable,  and  that  upon 
several  accounts;  and  our  surgeon,  who  was 
himself  a  good  scholar  and  a  man  of  reading, 
though  not  acquainted  with  the  business  of  sail- 
ing, opposed  it,  snd  some  of  his  reasons,  I  remem- 
ber, were  such  as  these:— First,  the  length  of 
the  way,  which  both  he  and  the  gunner  allowed, 
by  the  course  of  the  water  and  turnings  of  the 
river,  would  be  at  least  4,000  mBes.  Secondly, 
the  innumerable  crocodiles  in  the  river,  which  we 
should  never  be  able  to  escape.  Thirdly,  the 
dreadful  deserts  in  the  way ;  and,  lastly,  the  ap- 
proaching rainy  season,  in  which  the  streams  of 
the  Nile  would  be  so  furious,  and  rise  so  faigh^ 
spreading  far  and  wide  over  all  the  plain  country — 
that  we  should  never  be  able  to  know  when  we 
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were  ia  the  channel  of  the  riyer  and  when  not, 
and  should  certainly  be  cast  away,  ovenet,  or 
ran  aground  so  often  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  proceed  by  a  river  so  excessively  dangerous. 

This  last  reason  he  made  so  plain  to  us  that 
we  began  to  be  sensible  of  it  ourselves,  lo  that 
we  agreed  to  lay  that  thought  aside,  and  proceed 
in  our  first  course,  westwards  towards  the  sea ; 
but  as  if  we  had  been  loath  to  depart  we  con- 
tinued, by  way  of  refreshing  ourselves,  to  loiter 
two  days  upon  this  river,  in  which  time  our  black 
prince,  who  delighted  much  in  wandering  up  and 
down,  came  one  evening  and  brought  us  several 
little  bits  of  something,  he  knew  not  what,  but  he 
found  it  felt  heavy  and  looked  well,  and  showed 
it  to  me  as  what  he  thought  was  some  rarity.  I 
took  not  much  notice  of  it  to  him,  but  stepping 
out,  and  calling  the  gunner  to  me,  I  showed  it  to 
him,  and  told  him  what  I  thought,  viz.,  that  it 
was  certainly  gold ;  he  agreed  with  me  in  that, 
and  also  in  what  followed,  that  we  would  take 
the  black  prince  out  with  us  the  next  day,  and 
make  him  show  us  where  he  found  it,  that  if 
there  was  any  quantity  to  be  found  we  would  tell 
our  company  of  it,  but  if  there  was  but  Uttle,  we 
would  keep  counsel  and  have  it  to  ourselves. 

But  we  forgot  to  engage  the  prince  in  the 
secret,  who  innocently  told  so  much  to  all  the 
rest,  as  that  they  guessed  what  it  was,  and  came 
to  us  to  see.  When  we  found  it  was  public  we 
were  more  concerned  to  prevent  their  suspecting 
that  we  had  any  design  to  conceal  it,  and  openly 
telling  our  thoughts  of  it  we  called  our  artificer, 
who  agreed  presentiv  that  it  was  gold ;  so  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  all  go  with  the  prince  to 
the  place  where  he  found  it,  and  if  any  quantity 
was  to  be  had,  we  would  lie  here  some  time  and 
see  what  we  could  make  of  it. 

Accordingly  we  went  every  man  of  us,  for  no 
man  was  willing  to  be  left  behind  in  a  discovery 
of  such  a  nature.  When  we  came  to  the  place 
we  found  it  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  not 
in  the  main  river,  but  in  another  small  river  or 
stream  which  came  froin  the  west,  and  ran  into 
the  other  at  that  place.  We  fell  to  raking  in  the 
sand,  and  washing  it  in  our  hands,  and  we  seldom  | 
took  up  a  handful  of  sand  but  we  washed  some 
little  round  lumps  as  big  as  a  pin*s  head,  or  some- 
times as  big  as  a  grape  stone,  into  our  bands, 
and  we  found,  in  two  or  three  hours'  time,  that 
every  one  had  got  some,  so  we  agreed  to  leave 
off,  and  go  to  dinner. 

While  we  were  eating,  it  came  into  my  thonghta 
that  while  we  worked  at  this  rate  in  a  thing  of 
such  nicety  and  consequence,  it  was  ten  to  one 
if  the  gold,  which  was  the  make  bait  of  the 
world,  did  not,  first  or  last,  set  us  together  by 
the  ears,  to  break  our  good  articles  and  our 
understanding  one  among  another,  and  perhaps 
cause  us  to  part  companies,  or  worse ;  I  therefore 
told  them  that  I  was  indeed  the  youngest  man 
in  the  company,  but  as  they  had  always  allowed 
me  to  give  my  opinion  in  things,  and  had  been 
sometimes  pleased  to  follow  my  advice,  so  I  had 
something  to  propose  now,  which  I  thought' 
would  be  for  all  our  advantaffes,  and  I  believed  | 
they  would  all  like  it  very  well.  I  told  them  we  ' 
were  in  a  country  where  we  all  knew  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  gold,  and  that  all  the  world  sent 
ships  thither  to  get  it ;  that  we  did  not  indeed  , 


know  where  it  was,  and  ao  we  nught  get  a  great 
deal,  or  a  little,  we  did  not  know  whether ;  bat 
1  offered  it  to  them  to  consider  whether  it  woald 
not  be  the  best  way  for  us,  and  to  preserve  the 
good  harmony  and  firiendshlp  that  bad  been  al- 
ways kept  among  us,  and  which  was  ao  absolately 
necessary  to  our  safety,  that  what  we  found 
should  be  brought  together  to  one  common 
stock,  and  be  equally  divided  at  last,  rather  than 
to  run  the  basard  of  any  difference  which  might 
happen  among  us  from  any  one's  haidng  found 
more  or  less  than  another.  I  told  them,  that  if 
we  were  all  upon  one  bottom  we  should  all  apply 
ourselves  heartily  to  the  work;  and,  besides 
that,  we  might  then  set  our  negroes  all  to  work 
for  us,  and  receive  equally  the  frait  of  their 
labour  and  of  our  own,  and  being  all  exactly 
alike  sharers,  there  could  be  no  just  cause  of 
quarrel  or  disgust  among  us. 

They  all  approved  the  proposal,  and  every  «ie 
jointly  swore,  and  gave  their  hands  to  one  ao- 
otherj  that  they  would  not  conceal  the  least  grain 
of  gold  from  the  rest ;  and  consented  that  if  any 
one  or  more  should  be  found  to  conceal  any, 
all  that  he  had  should  be  taken  from  him  and 
divided  among  the  rest ;  and  one  thing  more  was 
added  to  it  by  our  gunner,  from  coraiderations 
equally  good  and  just,  that,  if  any  one  of  us,  by 
anv  play,  bet,  game,  or  wager,  won  any  money  or 
gold,  or  the  value  of  any,  from  another,  during  our 
whole  voyage,  till  our. return  quite  to  Portugal, 
he  should  be  obliged  by  us  all  to  restore  it  agiain 
on  the  penalty  of  being  disarmed  and  turned  out 
of  the  company,  and  of  having  no  relief  from  us 
on  any  account  whatever.  This  was  to  prevent 
wagering  and  playing  for  money,  which  our  men 
were  apt  to  do  by  several  games»^  though  they 
had  neither  cards  nor  dice. 

Having  made  this  wholesome  agreerotot,  we 
went  cheerfully  to  work,  and  showed  our  negroes 
how  to  work  for  us ;  and,  working  up  the  stream 
on  both  sides,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  we 
spent  about  three  weeka*  time  dabbling  in  the 
water ;  by  which  time,  as  it  lay  all  in  oar  way, 
we  had  been  gone  about  six  mQes,  and  not  more; 
and  still  the  higher  we  went,  the  more  gold  we 
found ;  till  at  last,  having  passed  by  the  side  of 
a  hill,  we,  perceived  on  a  sudden  that  the  gold 
stopped,  and  that  there  was  not  a  bit  taken  up 
beyond  that  place ;  it  presently  occurred  to  my 
mind,  that  it  must  then  be  from  the  side  of  that 
liule  hill  that  all  the  gold  we  found  was  worked 
down. 

Upon  this,  we  went  back  to  the  hill,  and  fell 
to  work  with  that.  We  found  the  earth  loose, 
and  of  a  yellowish  loamy  colour,  and  in  some 
places  a  white  hard  kind  of  stone,  which,  in  de- 
scribing since  to  some  of  our  artists,  they  tell  me 
was  the  spar  which  is  found  bv  ore,  and  surrounds 
it  in  the  mine.  However,  if  it  had  been  oil  gold, 
we  had  no  instrument  to  force  it  out;  so  we 
passed  that.  But,  scratching  into  the  loose  earth 
with  our  fingers,  we  came  to  a  surprising  place, 
where  the  earth,  for  the  quantity  of  two  bushels, 
I  believe,  or  thereabouts,  crumbled  down  with 
little  more  than  touching  it,  and  apparently 
showed  us  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  gold  in 
it.  We  took  it  all  carefully  up,  and,  washing  it  in 
the  water,  the  loamy  earth  washed  away,  and  left 
the  gold  dust  free  in  our  hands ;  and  that  which 
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was  more  remarkable  wasi  that,  when  this  loose 
earth  was  all  taken  away,  and  we  came  to  the 
rock  or  hard  stone»  there  was  not  one  grain  of 
gold  more  to  be  found. 

At  night  we  all  came  together  to  see  what  we 
had  got ;  and  it  appeared  we  had  found,  in  that 
dav^s  heap  of  earth,  about  fifty  pounds  weight  of 
gold  dus^  and  about  thirty-four  pounds  weight 
more  in  all  the  rest  of  our  works  in  the  rirer. 

It  was  a  happy  kind  of  disappointment  to  us, 
that  we  found  a  full  stop  put  to  our  work ;  for 
had  the  quantity  of  gold  been  ever  so  small,  yet, 
had  any  at  all  come,  I  do  not  know  when  we 
should  have  given  over;  for,  having  rummaged 
this  place,  and  not  finding  the  least  grain  of  gold 
in  any  other  place,  or  in  any  of  the  earth  there, 
except  in  that  loose  parcel,  we  went  quite  back 
down  the  small  river  again,  working  it  over  and 
over  again,  as  long  as  we  could  find  anything, 
how  small  soever ;  and  we  did  get  six  or  seven 
pounds  more  the  second  time.  Then  we  went 
rato  the  first  river,  and  tried  it  up  the  stream 
and  down  the  stream,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other.  Up  the  stream  we  found  nothing,  no,  not  a 
grain ;  down  the  stream  we  found  very  little,  not 
above  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  in  two  miles 
working;  so  back  we  came  again  to  the  Golden 
River,  as  we  justly  called  it,  and  worked  it  up 
the  stream  and  down  the  stream  twice  more 
a*piece,  and  every  time  we  found  some  gold,  and 
perhaps  might  have  done  so,  if  we  had  stayed 
there  till  this  time;  but  the  quantity  was  at  last 
so  small,  and  the  work  so  much  the  harder,  that 
we  agreed  by  consent  to  give  it  over,  lest  we 
should  fatigae  ourselves  and  oar  negroes  so  as  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  our  journey.  When  we  had 
brought  all  our  purchase  together,  we  had  in  the 
whole  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  gold  to  a  man, 
share  and  share  alike,  according  to  auch  a  weight 
and  scale  as  our  ingenious  culler  made  for  us  to 
weigh  it  by,  which  indeed  he  did  by  guess,  but 
which,  as  he  said,  he  was  sure  was  rather  more 
than  less,  and  so  it  proved  at  last;  for  it  was 
near  two  ounces  more  than  weight  in  a  pound. 
Besides  this,  there  was  seven  or  eight  pounds 
weight  left,  which  we  agreed  to  leave  in  his 
hands,  to  work  it  into  such  shapes  as  we  thought 
fit,  to  give  away  to  such  people  as  we  might  yet 
meet  with,  from  whom  we  might  have  occasion 
to  buy  provisions,  or  even  to  buy  friendship,  or 
the  like ;  and  particulaly  we  gave  about  a  pound 
to  our  black  prince,  which  he  hammered  and 
worked  by  his  own  indefatigable  hand,  and  some 
tools  our  artificer  lent  him,  into  little  round  bits, 
as  round  almost  as  beads,  though  not  exact  in 
shape,  and,  drilling  holes  through  them,  put 
them  all  upon  a  string,  and  wore  them  about  his 
black  neck,  and  they  looked  very  well  there  I 
assure  you ;  but  he  was  many  months  a*doing 
it.     And  thus  ended  our  first  golden  adventure. 

We  now  began  to  discover  what  we  had  not 
troubled  our  heads  much  about  before ;  and  that 
was,  that,  let  the  country  be  good  or  bad  that 
we  were  in,  we  could  not  travel  much  farther 
for  a  considerable  time.  We  had  been  now  five 
months  and  upwards  in  our  journey,  and  the 
seasons  began  to  change;  and  nature  told  us, 
that,  being  in  a  climate  that  had  a  winter  as  well 
as  a  summer,  though  of  a  different  kind  from 
what  our  country  produced,  we  were  to  expect  a 


wet  season,  and  such  as  we  should  not  be  able  to 
travel  in,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  rain  itself,  at 
of  the  floods  which  it  would  occasion  wherever 
we  shonld  oome;  and  though  we  had  been  no 
strangers  to  those  wet  seasons  in  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  yet  we  had  not  thought  much  of 
them  since  we  began  our  travels;  for,  setting 
out  when  the  sun  was  about  the  solstice,  that  is, 
when-  it  was  at  the  greatest  northern  distanoe 
fipom  us,  we  had  found  the  benefit  of  it  in  our 
travels.  But  now  it  drew  near  us  apace,  and  we 
found  it  began  to  rain ;  upon  which  we  called 
another  general  council,  in  which  we  debated  our 
present  circumitancei,  and,  in  particular,  whe- 
ther we  should  go  forward,  or  seek  for  a  proper 
Slace  upon  the  bank  of  our  Golden  River,  which 
ad  been  so  lucky  to  us,  to  fix  our  camp  for  the 
winter. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  resolved  to  abide 
where  we  were ;  and  it  was  not  the  least  part 
of  our  happiness  that  we  did  so,  at  shall  appear 
in  its  place. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  our  first  measures 
were  to  set  our  negroes  to  work,  to  make  huts 
or  houses  for  our  habitation,  and  this  they  did 
very  dexterously;  only  that  we  changed  the 
ground  where  we  at  first  intended  it,  thinking,  as 
indeed  it  happened,  that  the  river  might  reach  it 
upon  any  sudden  rain.  Our  camp  was  like  a 
little  town,  in  which  our  huts  were  in  the  centre, 
having  one  large  one  in  the  centre  of  them  also, 
into  which  all  our  particular  lodgings  opened; 
so  that  none  of  us  went  into  our  apartments  but 
through  a  public  tent,  where  we  all  ate  and 
drank  together,  and  kept  our  councils  and  soci- 
ety ;  and  our  carpenters  made  us  tables,  benches, 
and  stools  in  abundance,  as  many  as  we  could 
make  use  of. 

We  had  no  need  of  chimneys,  it  was  hot  enough 
without  fire ;  but  yet  we  found  ourselves  at  last 
obliged  to  keep  a  fire  every  night  upon  a  par- 
ticular occasion.  For  though  we  had  in  all  other 
respects  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  situation, 
yet  we  were  rather  worse  troubled  with  the  un- 
welcome visits  of  wild  beasts  here,  than  in  the 
wilderness  itself;  for  as  the  deer  and  other  gentle 
creatures  came  hither  for  shelter  and  food,  so  the 
lions  and  tigers  and  leopards  haunted  these  places 
continually  for  prey. 

When  first  we  discovered  this  we  were  so  un- 
easy at  it  that  we  thought  of  removing  our  situa- 
tion ;  but  after  many  debates  about  it,  we  resolved 
to  fortify  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  in  any  danger  from  it ;  and  this  our  carpenters 
undertook,  who  first  palisaded  our  camp  quite 
round  with  long  stakes,  for  we  had  wood  enough, 
which  stakes  were  not  stuck  in  one  by  another 
like  pales,  but  in  an  irregular  manner ;  a  great 
multitude  of  them  so  placed  that  tbev  took  up 
near  two  yards  in  thickness,  some  higher,  some 
lower,  all  sharpened  at  the  top,  and  about  a  foot 
asunder:  so  that  had  any  creature  jumped  at 
them,  unless  he  had  gone  clean  over,  which  it 
was  very  hard  to  do,  he  would  be  hung  upon 
twenty  or  thirty  spikes. 

The  entrance  into  this  had  larger  stakes  than 
the  rest,  so  placed  before  one  another  as  to  make 
three  or  four  shoK  turnings  which  no  four-footed 
beast  bigger  than  a  dog  could  possibly  come  In 
at ;  and  that  we  might  not  be  attacked  1^  any 
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multitude  together,  and  coniequently  be  atanned 
in  our  sleeps  as  we  had  been,  or  be  obliged  to 
vraete  our  ammunition,  which  we  were  very 
chary  o(  we  kept  a  great  fire  ev^  night  without 
the  entrance  of  oar  palisade,  having  a  hut  for  our 
two  lentinelf  to  stand  in  free  from  the  rain,  just 
within  the  entrance,  and  right  against  the  fire* 

To  maintain  this  fire  we  cut  a  prodigious  deal 
of  wood,  and  piled  it  up  in  a  heap  to  dry,  and, 
with  the  green  boughs,  made  a  second  ^overmg 
over  our  huta,  so  high  and  thick  thai  it  nnglU 
cast  the  rain  tnm  the  first,  and  keep  us  eifeei» 
ally  dry* 

We  had  seareely  pushed  aU  these  wovka  but 
the  raio  oame  on  so  fieree  and  so  continued  that 
we  had  little  time  to  stir  abroad  for  food,  eseepi 
indeed  that  our  oegi^ei^  wlio  wore  no  clotbesb 
seemed  to  make  nothing  of  the  raio,  though  to 
ua  European^  in  thow  hot  etimalei^  nothuig  is 
more  daagerous. 

We  cQi^ued  ia  this  posture  for  four  months, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  Oetober;  for  though  the  rains  went 
off,  at  least  the  greatest  violenoe  of  them,  about 
the  equinox,  yet,  as  the  sun  was  then  just  over 
our  heads,  we  resolved  to  stay  awhile  till  it  passed 
a  little  to  the  southward. 

Duripg  our  encampment  here  we  had  several 
adventures  with  the  ravenous  creatures  of  that 
country ;  and  had  not  our  fire  been  always  kept 
burning,  I  question  much  whether  all  our  fence, 
though  we  strengthened  it  afterwards  with  twelve 
or  fourteen  rows  of  stakes  or  more,  would  have 
kept  us  secure.  It  was  always  in  the  night  that 
we  had  the  disturbance  of  them,  and  sometimes 
they  came  in  such  multitudes  that  we  thought 
all  the  lions  and  tigers,  and  leopards  and  wolves 
of  Africa  were  come  together  to  attack  us.  One 
night,  being  clear  moonshine,  one  of  our  men 
being  upon  the  watch,  told  us  that  he  verily 
believed  he  saw  ten  thousand  wild  creatures  of 
one  sort  or  another  pass  by  our  little  camp,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  they  saw  the  fire  they  sheered  off, 
but  were  sure  to  howl  or  roar,  or  whatever  it  was, 
when  they  were  past. 

The  music  of  their  voices  was  very  far  Irom 
being  pleasant  to  us,  and  sometimes  would  be  so 
very  disturbing  that  we  could  not  sleep  for  it ;  and 
often  our  sentinels  would  call  us  that  were  awake 
to  come  and  look  at  thenu  It  was  one  windy, 
tempestuous  night,  after  a  rainy  day,  that  we 
were  indeed  called  up;  for  such  innumerable 
numbers  of  devilish  creatures  came  about  us  that 
our  watch  really  thought  they  would  attack  us. 
They  would  pot  come  on  the  aide  where  the  fire 
was;  and  though  we  thought  ourselves  secure 
everywhere  else,  yet  we  all  got  up  and  took  to 
our  arms.  The  moon  was  near  the  full,  but  the 
air  full  of  flying  clouds,  and  a  strange  hurricane 
of  wind  to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  night ;  when 
looking  on  the  back  part  of  our  camp,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  creature  within  our  fortification,  and  so 
indeed  he  was,  except  his  haunches,  for  he  had 
taken  a  running  leap*  I  suppose,  and  with  all 
his  might  had  thrown  himself  dear  over  our 
palisades,  except  one  strong  pile,  which  stood 
higher  than  the  rest,  and  which  had  caught 
hold  of  him,  and  by  his  weight  he  had  hanged 
himself  upon  it,  the  spike  of  the  pile  running 
into  his  hinder  hduuch  or  thigh,  en  the  inside. 


and  by  that  he  hung,  growUng  and  biting  the 
wood  for  rage.  I  snatched  up  a  lance  from 
one  of  the  negroes  that  stood  just  by  me,  and 
running  to  him,  struck  it  three  or  four  times 
into  him,  and  dispatclied  him,  being  unwilUog  to 
shoot,  because  1  had  a  mind  to  have  a  volley 
fired  among  the  rest,  which  I  could  see  standing 
without,  as  thick  aa  a  drove  of  bullocks  going 
to  ^,  iair,r  I  immediately  celled  our  people  out, 
and  showed  them  the  object  of  terror  which  I 
had  seen,  and,  without  any  further  consultation, 
fired  a  fuU  volley  among  them,  moat  of  our  pieces 
being  loaded  with  two  or  three  slugs  or  buUeti 
•^pieoe.  It  made  a  horrible  clutter  among  them, 
and  in  general  they  all  took  to  their  heels,  oaly 
that  we  could  observe  that  some  walked  off  with 
more  gravity  and  majesty  than  others,  being  not 
so  much  frightened  at  the  noise  and  fire;  and 
we  could  perceive  that  some  were  left  upon  the 
ground  struggling  as  for  life,  hot  wo  durst  not 
stir  out  to  see  what  they  were. 

Indeed  they  stood  so  thick,  and  wefe  se  near 
us,  that  we  could  not  well  miss  killing  or  woond* 
ing  some  of  them,  and  we  believed  they  had  cer- 
tainly the  smell  of  usi,  and  our  victuals  we  had 
been  killing  ;  for  we  had  killed  a  deer,  and  three 
or  four  of  those  creatures  like  goats  the  day 
before ;  and  some  of  the  ofial  had  been  thrown 
out  behind  our  camp,  and  this,  we  suppose,  drew 
them  so  much  about  us ;  but  we  avoided  it  for 
the  future. 

Though  the  creatures  fled,  yet  we  heard  s 
frightful  roaring  all  night  at  the  plaoe  where  they 
stood,  which  we  supposed  was  from  some  thst 
were  wounded,  and  as  soon  as  day  came  we  went 
out  to  see  what  execution  we  had  done,  snd, 
indeed,  it  was  a  strange  sight ;  there  were  three 
tigers  and  two  wolves  quite  killed,  besides  the 
creature  I  had  killed  within  our  palisade,  whicli 
seemed  to  be  of  an  ill-gendered  kind,  between  s 
tiger  and  a  leopard.  Besides  these  there  was  s 
noble  old  lion  alive,  but  with  both  his  fore- leg* 
broken,  so  that  he  could  not  stir  away,  and  be 
had  almost  beat  himself  to  death  with  stn^liog 
all  night,  and  we  found  that  this  was  the  wounded 
soldier  that  had  roared  so  loud,  and  given  us  so 
much  disturbance.  Our  surgeon,  looluog  at  bim, 
smiled — **  Now,"  says  he,  *'  if  I  could  be  sure 
this  lion  would  be  as  grateful  to  me  as  one  of 
his  m^esty's  ancestors  was  to  Androde%  the 
Roman  slave,  I  would  certainly  set  both  his  legs 
again  and  cure  him.  I  had  not  heard  the  story 
of  Androcles,  so  he  told  it  me  at  large ;  but  ss  to 
the  surgeon,  we  told  him  he  had  no  way  to  know 
whether  the  lion  would  be  so  or  not,  but  to  cure 
him  first  and  trust  to  his  honour  ;  but  he  had  no 
faith,  so  to  dispatch  him  and  put  him  out  of  his 
torment  he  shot  him  in  the  h^  and  kiilpd  bini. 
for  which  we  culled  him  the  king*kUler  ever 
after. 

Our  negroes  found  no  less  than  five  of  these 
ravenous  creatures  wounded  and  dropped  at  s 
distance  from  our  quarters ;  whereof,  one  was  a 
wolf,  one  a  fine  spotted  young  leopard,  and  the 
others  were  creatures  that  we  knew  not  what  to 
call  them. 

We  had  several  more  of  these  gentlefolks  about 
after  that,  but  no  sucb  general  rendesvous  of  them 
as  that  was  any  more ;  but  this  ill  efiect  it  had  to 
us,  that  it  frightened  the  deer  and  other  ereatures 
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from  our  neSi^bboiiiliood,  of  whose  eonpany  we 
were  muobmoredaBiroiiMnd  which  wore  Doeewary 
for  our  sokxialeQoe.  Howevor,  our  neirroes  went 
oat  every  day  a  bunting,  as  they  calM  it,  with  bow 
and  arrowy  and  they  scarce  ever  failed  of  bringing 
us  home  something  or  other ;  and  particulariy  we 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country,  after  the  rains 
had  fattea  sooia  thne,  abaadaace  of  wild  Ibwl, 
soch  as  we  bave  in  £nglaad,  dnek,  teal,  widgeon, 
&e.;  soBse  geese,  and  some  kinds  that  we  bad 
never  seen  beferoi  and  we  flnequently  killed  them. 
Abo  we  caught  a  great  deal  of  fvesb  fish  out  of 
the  river,  so  that  we  wanted  no  j»roviskMi ;  if  we 
wanted  aaythbig  it  was  salt  to  ee*  with  our  meat, 
but  we  hadalitaeleft,  and  we  used  It  sparingly; 
foras  to  oar  aegioes,  they  oould  net  taste  it,  nor 
did  they  oare  to  eat  any  meat  that  was  seasoned 
with  iu 

The  weather  began  now  to  clear  up.  the  rains 
were  down,  and  the  floods  abated,  and  the  sun* 
which  had  passed  our  senkh,  was  gone  to  the 
southward  a  good  way,  so  we  proceeded  on  our 
wav. 

It  was  the  JSth  of  Oetober,  or  thereabouts, 
that  we  began  to  set  forward ;  and,  having  an 
easy  oeuntry  to  travel  in,  as  well  as  to  sopfMy  us 
with  provisioiis,  though  still  without  inhabitants, 
we  made  more  dispatch,  travelling  sosaetimes,  as 
we  oaleulatcd  it>  twenty  or  twenty*five  miles  a 
da;  ;  nor  did  we  halt  anywhere  in  eleven  days' 
inarch,  one  day  eioepted,  which  was  to  make  a 
raft  to  carry  us  over  a  small  river,  whksh,  havUig 
been  swelled  wkb  the  raias,  was  not  yet  quite 
down. 

When  we  were  past  this  river,  which,  by  the 
way,  ran  to  the  northward  too,  we  found  a  great 
row  of  hilia  in  our  way.  We  saw,  indeed,  the 
country  open  to  the  right  at  a  great  distance ; 
but,  ae  we  kepi  true  to  our  course,  due  west,  we 
were  not  willing  to  go  a  great  way  out  of  our 
way,  only  to  shun  a  few  hms ;  so  we  advanced ; 
but  we  were  surprised,  when,  being  not  quite 
come  to  the  top,  one  of  our  company,  who,  with 
two  negroes,  was  got  up  b^ore  us»  cried  out, 
'*  The  sea !  the  sea  I*'  and  fell  a  dandng  and 
jumping,  as  signs  of  joy. 

The  gunner  and  I  were  most  surprised  at  it, 
beeause  we  had  but  that  morning  been  calou- 
latiDg  that  we  were  then  above  1,000  miles  from 
the  seariide,  and  that  we  could  not  expect  to 
reach  it  till  another  rainy  season  would  be  upon 
us,  BO  that  when  our  man  cried  out,  **  The  sea," 
tbe  gunner  was  angry,  and  said  be  was  mad. 

But  we  were  both  in  the  greatest  surprise  ima- 
ginable, when,  coming  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and, 
though  it  was  very  high,  we  saw  nothing  but  wa^ 
ter,  either  before  us  or  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
leit,  being  a  vast  sea,  without  any  bounds  but  the 
horison. 

We  went  down  the  hill  full  of  confhsion  of 
thought,  not  being  able  to  conceive  whereabouts 
we  were  or  what  it  must  be,  aeeing  by  all  our 
charts  the  sea  was  yet  a  vast  way  o£ 

It  was  not  above  three  miles  from  the  hills  be- 
fore  we  came  to  the  shores  or  water-edge  of  this 
sea,  and  there,  to  our  further  surprise,  we  found 
the  water  fresh  and  pleasant  to  drink ;  so  that, 
in  short,  we  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  The 
>ea,  as  we  thought  it  to  be,  put  a  full  stop  to  our 
journey  (I  mean  weatward)^  for  it  lay  just  in  the 


way.  Our  n«t  qneslioa  was,  whieh  baiid  to 
tum  tOb  tothe  right  band  or  the  left*  but  this  was 
sooa  rsaelved;  for,  aa  we  knew  not  the  extent  of 
it»  we  eonsidssed  that  our  way,  if  it  had  been  the 
sea  reaUy,  must  be  to  tbe  north,  and  tbevefore»  if 
we  went  to  the  south  now,  it  must  be  just  so 
much  out  of  our  way  ait  last.  So,  having  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  day  ia  our  aurpriseat  the  i^dsig, 
and  consulting  what  to  do,  we  set  forward  to  the 
north. 

We  travelled  uaon  the  shore  of  this  sea  full 
twenty-three  dafjrs  Wore  we  could  eome  to  any 
resolution  about  what  it  was  i  at  the  end  of 
whiehi  early  one  mondag,  one  of  ear  seamea  cried 
out.  "  Land  !**  and  it  was  no  false  alarm,  for  we 
saw  plainly  tbe  tops  of  some  hills  at  a  very  great 
distance,  on  the  ibrtber  side  of  the  water,  due 
west;  but,  though  this  satisfted  us  that  it  was 
not  the  ocean,  but  an  inbmd  sea  or  lake,  yet  we 
saw  no  land  to  tbe  northward,  that  is  to  say,  no 
end  of  it,  but  were  obtlged  to  travel  eight  days 
more,  and  near  100  mi^M  iurthert  before  we  came 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  then  we  found  this  lake  or 
sea  ended  m  a  wry  great  river  which  ran  N.  or 
N.  by  E.,  aa  the  river  bad  done  which  I  men- 
tioaed  before. 

My  frlMid  tbe  gunner,  upen  examining,  said 
that  he  believed  that  he  was  mistaken  before,  and 
that  tlris  was  the  rives  Nile,  but  wsa  still  of  the 
mind  that  we  were  of  before,  that  we  should  not 
think  of  a  voyage  into  Egvpt  that  way ;  so  we 
resolved  upon  crossing  this  river,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  easy  aa  b^re,  the  river  being 
very  rapid  and  the  channel  very  broad. 

It  cost  us.  therefore,  a  week  here  te  get  asa- 
terials  to  waft  ourselves  and  cattle  over  this 
river ;  for  though  here  were  stores  of  trees,  yet 
there  was  none  of  any  considerable  growth  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  canoe. 

During  our  march  on  the  edge  of  this  bank  we 
met  with  great  fotigue,  and  therefore  travelled  a 
fewer  miles  in  a  day  than  before,  there  being  such 
a  prodigious  number  of  little  rivers  that  came 
down  from  the  hills  on  tbe  east  side,  emptying 
themselves  into  this  gulf,  all  which  waters  were 
pretty  high,  the  rains  having  been  but  newly 
over. 

In  the  last  three  days  of  our  travel  we  met 
with  some  inhabitants,  but  we  found  they  lived 
upon  tbe  little  hills,  and  not  by  the  water-side ; 
nor  were  we  a  little  put  to  it  for  food  in  this 
march,  having  killed  nothing  for  four  or  five  days 
but  some  fish  we  caught  out  of  the  lake^  and  that 
not  in  such  plenty  as  we  foimd  before. 

But,  to  make  us  some  amends,  we  had  no  dis- 
turbance upon  all  the  shores  of  this  lake  from 
any  wild  beasts ;  the  only  inconvenienoy  of  that 
kind  was,  that  we  met  an  ugly,  venomous,  de- 
formed kind  of  a  snake  or  serpent  hi  the  wet 
grounds  near  the  lake,  that  several  times  pur- 
sued us  as  if  it  would  attack  us ;  and  if  we  stru^ 
or  threw  anything  at  it,  it  would  raise  itself  up 
and  hiss  so  loud  that  it  might  be  heard  a  great 
way  off.  It  had  a  hellish  ugly  deformed  look  and 
voice,  and  our  men  would  not  be  persuaded  but 
it  was  the  devil,  only  that  we  did  not  know  what 
business  Satan  could  have  there,  where  there 
were  no  people. 

It  was  very  remarkable  that  we  had  now  tra^* 
veiled  1,000  miles  without  meetmg  with  any 
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people  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa,  where,  to  he  tare,  man  never  set  his  foot 
iinee  the  sons  of  Noah  spread  ihemselvet  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Here  alio  our  gun- 
ner took  an  observation  with  his  forettafi;  to  de- 
termine our  latitude,  and  he  found  now,  that 
having  marched  about  thirty-three  days  north- 
ward, we  were  in  6  degrees  22  minates  south 
latitude. 

After  having  with  great  difficulty  got  over  this 
river,  we  came  into  a  strange  wild  country  that 
began  n  little  to  affright  us;  for  though  the 
country  was  not  a  desert  of  dry  scalding  sand  as 
that  was  we  had  passed  before,  yet  it  was  moun- 
tainous, barren,  and  infinitely  full  of  most  furious 
wild  beasts,  more  than  any  place  we  had  paned 
yet.  There  was  indeed  a  kind  of  coarse  herbage 
on  the  surface,  and  now  and  then  a  few  trees,  or 
rather  shrubs.  But  people  we  could  see  none, 
and  we  began  to  be  in  great  suspense  about  vic« 
tuals,  for  we  bad  not  killed  a  deer  a  great  while, 
but  had  lived  chiefly  upon  fish  and  fowl,  always 
by  the  water  side,  both  which  seemed  to  (ail  us 
now ;  and  we  were  in  the  more  consternation, 
because  we  could  not  lay  in  a  stock  here  to  pro- 
ceed upoD,  as  we  did  before,  but  were  obliged  to 
set  out  with  scarcity,  and  without  any  certainty 
of  a  supply. 

We  had,  however,  no  remedy  but  patience ; 
and,  having  killed  some  fowls  and  dried  some 
fish,  as  much  as,  with  short  allowance,  we  reck- 
oned would  last  us  five  days,  we  resolved  to  ven- 
ture, and  venture  we  did ;  nor  was  it  without 
cause  that  we  were  apprehensive  of  the  danger, 
for  we  travelled  the  five  days  and  met  with  neither 
fish,  nor  fowl,  nor  four-footed  beast,  whose  fiesh 
was  fit  to  eat,  and  we  were  in  a  most  dreadful 
apprehension  of  being  famished  to  death.  On  the 
sisth  day  we  almost  fasted,  or,  as  we  may  say, 
we  eat  up  all  the  scraps  of  what  we  had  left,  and 
at  night  lay  down  supperless  upon  our  mats  with 
heavy  hearts,  being  obliged  the  eighth  day  to 
kill  one  of  our  poor  faithfhl  servants,  the  bufiiu 
loes,  that  carried  our  baggage.  The  flesh  of  this 
creature  was  very  good,  and  so  sparingly  did  we 
eat  of  it  that  it  lasted  us  all  three  days  and  a  half, 
and  was  just  spent ;  and  we  were  on  the  point  of 
killing  another  when  we  saw  before  us  a  country 
that  promised  better,  having  high  trees  and  a 
large  river  in  the  middle  of  it. 

This  encouraged  us,  and  we  quickened  our 
march  for  the  river  side,  though  with  empty  sto- 
machs, and  very  faint  and  weak  ;  but  before  we 
came  to  this  river  we  had  the  good  hap  to  meet 
with  some  young  deer,  a  thing  we  had  long 
wished  for.  In  a  word,  having  shot  three  of  them, 
we  came  to  a  full  stop  to  fill  our  bellies,  and  never 
gave  the  flesh  time  to  cool  before  we  eat  it ;  nay, 
it  was  much  we  could  stay  to  kill  it  and  had  not 
eaten  it  alive,  for  we  were,  in  short,  almost 
famished. 

Through  all  this  inhospitable  country  we  saw 
continually  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  civet  cats,  and 
abundance  of  kinds  of  creatures  that  we  did  not 
understand  ;  we  saw  no  elephants,  but  every  now 
and  then  we  met  with  an  elephant's  tooth  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  some  of  them  lying,  as  it 
were,  hi3f  buried  by  the  length  of  time  that  they 
had  lain  there. 
.  When  we  came  to  the  shore  of  this  river,  we 


found  it  ran  northeriy  still,  as  all  the  rest  had 
done,  but  with  tlus  difference,  that  as  the  coarse 
of  the  other  rivers  wer«  N.  by  E.  or  N.N.E.  the 
course  of  this  lay  N.  W.  N. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Wl  BIAOn  IKBABITBD  LAUD— TBB  VATIVIS  nrvO- 
CBVT  ABB  PBiaNDLT— WB  BBTBB  VTOIt  A  SlGOVD 
niSBBT — ^TBB  SPBZBOS  AS  BALT  A8  BOIVl^OUt 
SUBOBOV  OiaOOVEBB  A  MODB  OP  BENDBBIKO  TBC 
WATBB  PBBSB— >PB0CBBniB6S  OB  OUB  MAKCD— 
OOB  TBOOP  BBGIB  TO  OBOW  SICBLT,  AMD  OBI 
MBOaO    OIB8 — PDBTBBB    ADVBBTVBBS— WB    OH- 

oovBB  A  warrB  mav,  pbbpbctlt  babbo,  ib  tbi 

MBOBO   COUMTBT,   WBO  PBOTBS  TO  BB  AX  BMO- 
LISBMAV. 

On  the  forther  bank  of  this  river  we  saw  some 
sign  of  inhabitants,  but  met  with  none  for  the 
first  day ;  but  the  next  day  we  oame  into  an  in* 
habited  country,  the  people  all  negroes,  and  itark 
naked,  without  shame,  both  men  and  women. 

We  made  signs  of  friendship  to  them,  and 
found  them  a  very  frank,  civil,  and  friendly  lort 
of  people.  They  came  to  our  negroes  without 
any  suspidon,  nor  did  they  give  us  any  reason  to 
suspect  them  of  any  villany,  as  the  others  bad 
done ;  we  made  signs  to  them  that  we  were  hun- 
gry, and  immediately  some  naked  women  ran  and 
fetched  us  great  quantities  of  roots,  andof  thingi 
like  pumpluns,  which  we  made  no  scruple  to  eat; 
and  our  artificer  showed  them  some  of  his  trin- 
kets that  be  bad  made,  some  of  iron,  some  of 
silver,  but  none  of  gold.  They  had  so  moch 
judgment  as  to  choose  those  of  silver  before  the 
iron ;  but  when  we  showed  them  some  gold,  we 
found  they  did  not  value  it  so  much  as  either  of 
the  other. 

For  some  of  these  things  they  brought  us  more 
provisions,  and  three  living  creatures  as  big  ai 
calves,  but  not  of  that  kind ;  neither  did  we  ever 
see  any  of  them  before ;  their  flesh  was  very 
good ;  and  after  that  they  brought  us  twelve 
more,  and  some  smaller  creatures  like  hares;  aO 
which  were  very  welcome  to  us,  who  were  indeed 
at.  a  very  great  loss  for  provisions. 

We  grew  very  intimate  with  these  people,  and 
indeed  they  were  the  civillest  and  most  friendly 
people  that  we  met  with  at  all,  and  m^tily 
pleased  with  us ;  and,  which  was  very  particular, 
they  were  much  easier  to  be  made  to  understand 
our  meaning  than  any  we  had  met  with  before. 

At  last  we  began  to  inquire  our  way,  pointia; 
to  the  west  They  made  us  understand  easily 
that  we  could  not  go  that  way,  but  they  pointed 
to  us  that  we  might  go  north-west,  so  that  we 
presently  understood  that  there  was  another  lake 
in  our  way,  whiqh  proved  to  be  true ;  for  in  two 
days  more  we  saw  it  plain,  and  it  held  us  tiU  we 
past  the  equinoctial  line,  lying  all  the  way  on  our 
left  hand,  though  at  a  great  distance. 

Travelling  thus  northward,  our  gunner  seemed 
very  anxious  about  our  proceedings;  for  be 
assured  us,  and  made  me  sensible  of  it  by  tbe 
maps  which  he  had  been  teaching  me  oat  of,  that 
when  we  came  into  the  latitude  of  six  degrees  or 
thereabouts,  north  of  the  line,  the  land  trenched 
away  to  the  west  to  such  a  length,  that  we  sbouid 
not  come  at  the  sea  under  a  march  of  above  1,500 
miles  fartiier  westward  than  the  country  we  de- 
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sired  to  go  to.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  no 
navigable  rivers  that  we  might  meet  with,  which, 
running  into  the  west  ocean,  might  perhaps  carry 
us  down  their  stream,  and  then*  if  it  were  1,500 
miles,,  or  twice  1,500  miles,  we  might  do  well 
enough,  if  we  could  but  got  provisions. 

Here  he  showed  me  the  maps  again,  and  that 
there  appeared  no  river  whose  stream  was  of  such 
a  length  as  to  do  any  kindness,  till  we  came  per- 
haps within  200  or  900  miles  of  the  shore,  except 
the  Rio  Grand,  as  they  call  it,  which  lay 'farther 
northward  from  us,  at  least  700  miles  {  and  that 
then  he  knew  not  what  kind  of  country  it  might 
carry  us  through ;  for  he  said  it  was  lus  opinion 
that  the  heats  on  the  north  of  the  line,  even  in 
the  same  latitude,  were  violent,  and  the  country 
more  desolate,  barren,  and  barbarous,  than  those 
of  the  south ;  and  that,  when  we  came  among 
the  negroes  in  the  north  part  of  Africa,  next  the 
sea,  especially  those  who  nad  seen  and  trafficked 
with  the  Europeans,  such  as  Dutch,  English, 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  &c.,  they  had  most  of 
them  been  so  ill  used  at  some  time  or  other  that 
they  would  certainly  put  all  the  spite  they  could 
upon  us  in  mere  revenge. 

Upon  these  considerations  he  advised  us  that, 
as  soon  as  we  had  passed  this  lake,  we  should 
proceed  W.S,  W.,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  inclining 
to  the  south,  and  that  in  time  we  should  meet 
with  the  great  river  Congo,  from  whence  the 
coast  is  called  Congo,  being  a  little  north  of  An- 
gola, where  we  intended  at  first  to  go. 

I  asked  him  **  If  ever  he  had  been  on  the  coast 
of  Congo  T*  He  said,  "  Yes,  he  had,  but  was 
never  on  shore  there."  Then  I  asked  him  **  How 
we  should  get  from  thence  to  the  coast  where  the 
European  ships  came,  seeing,  if  the  land  trenched 
away  west  for  1,500  miles,  we  must  have  all  that 
shore  to  traverse  before  we  could  double  the  west 
point  of  it  ?** 

He  told  me  it  was  ten  to  one  but  we  should 
hear  of  some  European  ships  to  take  us  in,  for 
that  they  often  visited  the  coast  of  Congo  and 
Angola,  in  trade  with  tho  negroes ;  and  that  if 
we  could  not,  yet,  if  we  could  but  find  provisions, 
we  should  make  our  way  as  well  along  the  sea- 
shore as  along  the  river,  till  we  came  to  the  gold 
coast,  which,  he  said,  was  not  above  400  or  500 
miles  north  of  Congo,  besides  the  turning  of  the 
coast  west  about  300  more  ;  that  shore  being  in 
the  latitude  of  six  or  seven  degrees,  and  that  there 
the  English,  or  Dutch,  or  French  had  settlements 
or  factories,  perhaps  ail  of  them. 

I  confess  1  had  more  mind,  all  the  while  he 
argued,  to  have  gone  northward,  and  shipped 
ourselves  in  the  Rio  Grand,  or,  as  the  traders  call 
it,  the  river  Negro  or  Niger,  for  I  knew  that  at 
last  it  would  bring  us  down  to  the  Cape  de  Verd, 
where  we  were  sure  of  relief;  whereas,  at  the 
coast  we  were  going  to  now,  we  had  a  prodigious 
way  still  to  go,  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  no  cer- 
tainty which  way  to  get  provisions  but  by  force ; 
but  for  the  present  I  held  my  tongue,  because  it 
was  my  tutor's  opinion. 

But  when,  according  to  his  desire,  we  came  to 
turn  southward,  having  passed  beyond  the  second 
great  lake,  our  men  began  all  to  be  uneasv,  and 
said  we  were  now  out  of  our  way  for  certain,  for 
that  we  were  going  farther  from  home,  and  that 
we  were  indeed  far  enough  off  already. 


But  we  had  not  marched  above  twelve  days 
more,  eight  whereof  were  taken  up  In  rounding 
the  lake,  and  four  more  south-west,  in  order  to 
make  for  the  river  Congo,  but  we  were  put  to 
another  full  stop,  by  entering  a  country  so  deso- 
late, so  frightful,  and  so  wild,  that  we  knew  not 
what  to  think  or  do ;  for,  besides  that  it  appeared 
as  a  terrible  and  boundless  desert,  having  neither 
woods,  trees,  rivers,  nor  inhabitants,  so  even  the 
place  where  we  were  was  desolate  of  inhabitants, 
nor  had  we  any  way  to  gather  in  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  passing  of  this  desert,  as  we  did 
before  at  our  entering  the  first,  unless  we  had 
marched  back  four  days  to  the  place  where  we 
turned  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Well,  notwithstanding  this,  we  ventured ;  for, 
to  men  that  had  passed  such  wild  places  as  we 
had  done,  nothing  conid  seem  too  desperate  to 
undertake.  We  ventured,  I  say,  and  the  rather 
because  we  saw  very  high  mountains  in  our  way 
at  a  great  distance,  and  we  imagined,  wherever 
there  were  mountains  there  would  be  springs  and 
rivers;  where  rivers  there  would  be  trees  and 
grass;  where  trees  and  grass  there  would  be 
cattle;  and  where  cattle,  some  kind  of  inha- 
bitants. 

At  last,  in  consequence  of  this  speculative 
philosophy,  we  entered  this  waste,  having  a  great 
heap  of  roots  and  phints  for  our  bread,  such  as 
the  Indians  gave  us,  a  very  little  flesh  or  salt,  and 
but  a  little  water. 

We  travelled  two  days  towards  those  hills,  and 
still  they  seemed  as  far  off  as  they  did  at  first, 
and  it  was  the  fifth  day  before  we  got  to  them ; 
indeed,  we  travelled  sofUy,  for  it  was  excessively 
hot ;  and  we  were  much  about  the  very  equi- 
noctial line,  we  hardly  knew  whether  to  the  south 
or  the  north  of  it. 

As  we  had  concluded,  that  where  there  were 
hills  there  would  be  springs,  so  it  happened ;  but 
we  were  not  only  sorpris^,  but  really  frightened, 
to  find  the  first  spring  we  came  to,  and  wiiich 
looked  admirably  clear  and  beautiful,  to  be  salt  as 
brine.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  ui, 
and  put  us  under  melancholy  apprehensions  at 
first ;  but  the  gunner,  who  was  of  a  spirit  never 
discouraged,  told  us  we  should  not  be  disturbed 
at  that,  but  be  vcir  thankful,  for  salt  was  a  bait 
we  stood  in  as  much  need  of  as  anythinff,  and  there 
was  no  question  but  wo  should  find  msh  water 
as  well  as  salt ;  and  here  our  surgeon  stepped  in 
to  encourage  us,  and  told  us  that  if  we  did  not 
know  he  would  show  us  a  way  how  to  make  that 
salt  water  fresh,  which  indeed  made  us  all  more 
cheerful,  though  we  wondered  what  be  meant 

Meantime  our  men,  without  bidding,  had  been 
seeking  about  for  other  springs,  and  found  seve- 
ral ;  but  still  they  were  all  salt ;  from  whence  we 
concluded  that  there  was  a  salt  rock  or  mineral 
stone  in  those  mountains,  and  perhaps  they  might 
be  all  of  such  a  substance ;  but  still  T  wondered 
by  what  witchcraft  it  was  that  our  artist  the  sur- 
geon would  make  this  salt  water  turn  fresh,  and  I 
longed  to  see  the  experiment,  which  was  indeed  a 
very  odd  one ;  but  he  went  to  work  with  as  much 
assurance  as  if  he  had  tried  it  on  the  very  spot 
before. 

He  took  two  of  our  large  mats  and  sewed  them 
together,  and  they  made  a  kind  of  a  bag  four  feet 
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broad,  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  thick  when  it  was  full. 

He  caused  us  to  fill  this  bog  with  dry  sand  and 
Jtread  it  down  as  close  as  we  could,  not  to  burst 
ihe  mats.  When  thus  the  bag  was  full  within  a 
foot,  he  sought  some  other  earth  and  filled  up  the 
rest  with  it,  and  still  trod  all  in  as  hard  as  he  could. 
When  he  had  done  he  made  a  hole  in  the  upper 
earth  about  as  broad  as  the  crown  of  a  larg^e  hat, 
or  something  bigger,  but  not  so  deep,  and  bade  a 
negro  fill  it  with  water,  and  still  as  it  shrunk  away 
to  fill  it  again,  and  keep  it  full.  The  bag  he  had 
placed  at  first  across  two  pieces  of  wood,  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground ;  and  under  it  he  ordered 
some  of  our  skins  to  be  spread  that  would  hold 
water.  In  about  an  hour,  and  not  sooner,  the 
water  began  to  come  dropping  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bag,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  was 
perfectly  fresh  and  sweet,  and  this  contfaiued  for 
several  hours,  but  in  the  end  the  water  began  to 
be  a  little  brackish.  When  we  told  him  that, 
"  Well,  then,"  said  he, '« turn  the  sand  out,  and 
fill  it  again.**  Whether  he  did  this  by  way  of  ex- 
periment from  his  own  fancy,  or  whether  he  had 
seen  it  done  tefbre,  I  do  not  remember. 

The  next  day  we  mounted  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
where  the  prospect  was  indeed  astonishing,  for  as 
ikr  as  the  eye  could  look,  south,  or  west,  or  north- 
west, there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  bat  a  vast 
howlhig  wiMemew,  with  neither  tree  nor  river, 
nor  any  green  thing.  The  surface  we  found,  as  the 
part  We  passed  tSie  day  before,  had  a  kind  of  thick 
moss  upon  it,  of  a  blackish  dead  colour,  but  no- 
tAung  in  it  that  looked  like  food,  either  for  man  or 


Had  we  been  stored  with  provisions  to  have 
entered  for  ten  or  twenty  days  upon  this  wilder- 
ness, as  we  were  fbrmerly,  and  with  fresh  water, 
we  had  hearts  good  enough  to  have  ventured, 
though  we  had  been  obliged  to  come  back  again, 
for  if  we  went  north  we  did  not  know  but  we 
might  meet  with  the  same  ;  but  we  neither  had 
provisions,  nor  were  we  in  any  place  where  it 
was  possible  to  get  them.  We  killed  some  wild 
ferine  creatures  at  the  foot  of  these  hills ;  but, 
except  two  things,  like  to  nothing  that  we  ever 
•aw  before,  we  met  with  nothing  that  was  fit  to 
eat.  These  wore  creatures  that  seemed  to  be  be- 
tween  a  kind  of  buffalo  and  a  deer,  but  indeed 
resembled  neither ;  for  they  had  no  horns,  and 
had  great  legs  like  a  cow,  with  a  fine  head,  and 
the  neck  like  a  deer.  We  killed  also,  at  several 
times,  a  tiger,  two  young  lions,  and  a  wolf;  but, 
God  be  tlumked,  we  were  not  so  reduced  as  to 
eat  carrion. 

Upon  this  terrible  prospect  I  renewed  my  mo- 
tion of  turning  northward,  and,  making  towards 
the  river  Niger  or  Rio  Grand,  then  to  turn  west 
towards  the  English  settlements  on  the  gold 
coast,  to  which  eyery  one  most  readily  consented, 
only  our  gunner,  who  was  indeed  our  best  guide, 
though  he  happened  to  be  mistaken  at  this  time. 
He  moved  that,  as  our  coast  was  now  northward, 
so  we  might  slant  away  north-west,  that  so,  by 
crossing  the  country,  we  might  perhaps  meet 
with  some  other  river  that  ran  into  the  Rio 
Grand  northwurd,  or  down  to  the  gold  coast 
southward,  «nd  so  both  direct  our  way  and 
shorten  the  labour ;  as  also  because,  if  any  of  the 
country  was  inhabited  and  fruitful,  we  should 


probably  find  it  upon  the  shore  of  the  riverf, 
where  alone  we  could  be  furnished  with  provi- 
sions. 

This  was  good  advice,  and  too  rational  not  to 
be  taken ;  but  our  present  business  was,  what  to 
do  to  get  out  of  this  dreadful  place  we  were  in. 
Behind  us  was  a  waste,  which  had  already  cost 
us  five  days'  march,  and  we  had  not  provisions 
for  five  days  left  to  go  back  again  the  same  way. 
Before  us  was  nothing  but  horror,  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  so  we  resolved,  seeing  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  we  were  upon  had  some  appearance  of  fruit, 
fulness,  and  that  they  seemed  to  lead  awav  totbe 
northward  a  great  way,  to  keep  under  the  foot 
of  them  on  the  east  side,  to  go  on  as  fiir  as  we 
could,  and  In  the  mean  time  to  look  diUgenfly 
out  for  food. 

Accordingly  we  moved  on  the  next  morning; 
for  we  had  no  time  to  lose,  and,  to  our  great  com- 
fort, we  came  in  our  first  morning's  march  to 
very  good  springs  of  iresh  water ;  and,  lest  we 
should  have  a  scarcity  again,  we  filled  all  onr 
bladder  bottles  and  carried  it  with  us.  I  shoold 
also  have  observed  that  our  surgeon,  who  made 
the  salt  water  fresh,  took  the  opportunity  of  thote 
salt  springs,  and  maide  us  the  quantity  of  three  or 
four  pecks  of  very  good  salt. 

In  our  third  march  we  found  an  unexpected 
supply  of  food,  the  hills  being  full  of  hares,  lliey 
were  of  a  kind  something  dmerent  from  ours  io 
England,  lai^ger  and  not  as  swift  of  foot,  but  very 
good  meaL  We  shot  several  of  them,  and  the  | 
little  tame  leopard,  which  I  told  you  we  took  at 
the  negro  town  that  we  plundered,  hunted  them 
like  a  dog,  and  killed  us  several  every  day ;  bm 
she  would  eat  nothing  of  them  unless  we  gave  it 
her,  which,  indeed,  in  our  own  circumstances, 
was  very  obliging.  We  salted  them  a  little  and  ■ 
dried  them  in  the  sun  whole,  and  carried  a 
strange  parcel  along  with  us.  I  think  it  was 
almost  three  hundred,  for  we  did  not  know  when 
we  might  find  any  more,  either  of  these  or  any 
other  food.  We  continued  our  course  under 
these  hills  very  comfortably  for  eight  or  nine 
days,  when  we  found,  to  our  great  satiafactioo, 
the  country  beyond  us  began  to  look  with  some- 
thing of  a  better  countenance.  As  for  the  west 
side  of  the  hills,  we  never  examined  it  till  this 
day,  when  three  of  our  company,  the  rest  haltliig 
for  refreshment,  mounted  the  hills  again  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity,  but  found  it  all  the  same,  nor 
could  they  see  any  end  of  it,  not  even  to  the 
north,  the  way  we  were  going ;  so  the  tenth  day, 
finding  the  htllt  made  a  turn,  and  led  as  it  were 
into  the  vast  desert,  we  left  them  and  coatinaed 
our  course  north,  the  country  being  very  tolerably 
full  of  woods,  some  waste,  but  not  tedloudy  long, 
till  we  came,  by  our  gunner's  observation,  into 
the  latitude  of  eight  degrees,  five  minotes.  which 
we  were  nineteen  days  more  in  performing. 

All  this  way  we  found  no  inhabitanU,  but 
abundance  of  wild  ravenous  creatures,  with  which 
we  became  so  well  acquainted  now  that  really  we 
did  not  much  mind  them.  We  saw  lioni,  sod 
tigers,  and  leopards  every  night  and  morning  in 
abundance ;  but  as  they  seldom  came  near  us, 
we  let  them  go  about  their  business*,  if  they 
offered  to  come  near  us  we  made  false  fire  with 
any  gun  that  was  uncharged,  and  they  would 
walk  off  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  flash. 
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We  nade  pretty  good  shift  for  food  all  thii 
way ;  for  sometimes  we  killed  faaret,  tometis 
some  fowls,  but  for  my  lifo  I  canoot  give  nan 
to  any  of  tbeib,  except  a  kind  ct  nHrtridge,  and 
another  that  was  like  our  turtle.  Plow  and  then 
we  began  to  meet  with  elephants  again  in  sreait 
I  nombm;  those  creatures  delighted  chiefly  in 
the  woody  part  of  the  countir. 

This  longocoDtioued  maroh  fatigued  vm  Tory 
much,  and  two  of  our  men  fell  sick,  indeed  so 
Tory  sick  that  we  thought  they  would  have  died ; 
and  one  of  our  negroes  died  suddenly.  Our  sur- 
geon  said  it  was  an  apoplexy,  but  he  wondered 
at  it,  he  said,  for  he  could  never  complain  of  too 
high  feeding.  Another  of  them  was  very  ill,  but 
oar  surgeon  with  much  ado  persuading  him, 
indeed  it  was  almost  forcing  him  to  be  bled,  he 
recovered. 

We  halted  here  twelve  days  for  the  sake  of 
our  sick  men,  and  our  surgeon  persuaded  me 
and  three  or  four  more  of  us  to  be  bled  during 
the  time  of  rest,  which,  with  other  things  he 
gave  us,  contributed  very  much  to  our  continued 
health  ki  so  tedious  a  march,  and  in  so  hot  a 
climate. 

In  this  march  we  pitched  our  matted  tents 
every  night,  and  they  Were  very  comfortable  to 
ua,  though  we  had  trees  and  woods  to  shelter  us 
ia  most  i^aoes.  We  thought  it  very  strange 
thaty  in  all  this  part  of  the  country,  we  yet  met 
with  no  inhabitanU;  but  the  principal  reason,  as 
we  found  afterwards,  was,  that  we,  having  kept  a 
western  course  first,  and  then  a  northern  course, 
wera  gotten  too  much  into  the  middle  of  the 
country,  and  among  the  deserts;  whereas  the 
iobabitants  are  principally  found  amoug  the  ri- 
vers,  lakes,  and  low  lands,  as  well  to  the  south- 
west as  to  the  north. 

What  little  rivulets  we  found  here  were  so 
emp^  of  water,  that,  ezoept  some  piu,  and  little 
more  than  ordinary  pools,  there  was  scarcely 
any  water  to  be  seen  in  them ;  and  they  rather 
showed  that  they  had  a  channel,  than  that 
they  had  really  ranning  water  in  them  at  that 
time,  by  which  it  was  easy  for  us  to  judge  that 
we  had  a  great  way  to  go ;  but  this  was  no  dis- 
couragement so  long  as  we  had  but  previsions, 
and  some  seasonable  shelter  from  the  violent 
heal,  which  Indeed  I  thought  was  greater  now 
than  when  the  sun  was  just  over  our  heads. 

Our  men  being  recovered,  we  set  forward 
again,  very  wen  stored  with  provisions,  and  water 
sufficient^  and,  bendhig  our  oourse  a  Uttle  to  the 
westward  of  the  north,  travelled  in  hopes  of  some 
favourable  stream  which  night  bear  a  canoe  i 
but  we  found  none  till  after  twenty  days'  travel, 
including  eight  days*  rest ;  for  our  men  being 
weak  we  rested  very  often,  especially  when  we 
came  to  places  which  were  proper  for  our  pur« 
poses,  where  we  found  cattle,  fowl,  or  anything 
to  kill  for  food.  In  those  twenty  days'  maroh 
we  advanced  four  degrees  to  the  northward,  be- 
sides some  meridian  distance  westward,  and  we 
tnet  with  libundanoe  of  elephants*  teeth  scattered 
up  and  down,  here  and  there,  fai  the  woody 
grounds  especially,  some  of  which  were  veiv 
large.  But  they  were  no  booty  to  us ;  our  busi- 
ness  was  provisions,  and  a  good  passage  of  the 
country;  and  it  had  been  much  more  to  our 
purpose  to  have  found  a  good  fat  deer,  and  to 


have  killed  it  for  our  food,  than  a  hundred  tons 
of  elephants*  teeth;  and  yet,  as  you  shall  pre- 
sently hear,  when  we  <»me  to  begin  our  passage 
by  water,  we  once  thought  to  have  built  a  large 
canoe,  on  purpose  to  have  loaded  it  with  ivory ; 
but  this  was  when  we  knew  nothing  of  the  rivers, 
nor  knew  anything  how  dangerons  and  how  dii. 
ficult  a  passage  it  was  we  were  likely  to  have  m 
them,  nor  had  oon«dered  the  weight  of  carriage 
to  lag  then  to  the  rivers  where  we  might 
embark. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  days*  travel,  as  above,  hi 
the  latitude  of  three  degrees  sixteen  mmntes,  we 
discovered  in  a  valley,  at  some  distance  from  us, 
a  pretty  tolerable  stream,  which  we  thought  de- 
served the  name  of  a  river,  and  which  ran  its 
coarse  N.  N.  W.,  which  was  just  what  we  wanted. 
As  we  had  fixed  our  thoughts  upon  our  passage 
by  water,  we  took  this  for  the  place  to  make  our 
experiment,  and  bent  our  march  duectJ|y  to  the 
valley. 

There  was  a  small  thicket  of  trees  just  in  our 
way,  which  we  went  by,  thinking  no  harm,  when 
on  a  sudden  one  of  onr  negroes  was  dangerously 
wounded  with  an  arrow  shot  into  his  back,  slant- 
uig  between  his  shoulders.  This  pat  us  to  a  full 
stop ;  and  three  of  our  men,  with  two  negroes, 
spreading  the  wood,  for  it  was  but  a  small  one, 
found  a  negro  with  a  bow,  but  no  arrow,  who 
would  have  escaped,  but  our  men  that  disco- 
vered him  shot  him  in  revenge  of  the  mischief 
he  iiad  done ;  lo  we  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking 
biro  prisoner,  which,  if  we  had  done,  and  sent 
him  heme  with  good  usiige,  it  might  have  brought 
others  to  us  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Going  a  little  farther,  we  came  to  five  negro 
huta  or  houses,  built  after  a  diflTerent  manner 
from  any  we  had  seen  yet ;  and  at  the  door  of 
one  of  them  lay  seven  elephants'  teeth,  pQed  up 
against  the  wall  or  side  of  the  hut,  as  if  they  had 
been  provided  against  a  market.  Here  were  no 
men,  but  seven  or  eight  women,  and  near  twenty 
children.  We  offered  them  no  incivility  of  any 
kind,  but  gave  them  every  one  a  bit  of  rilver 
beaten  out  thin,  as  I  observed  before,  and  eat 
diamond  fashion,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  at 
which  the  women  were  ovenoyed,  and  brought 
out  to  us  several  sorts  of  food,  which  we  did 
not  understand,  being  cakes  of  a  meal  made  of 
roots,  which  they  bake  m  the  sun,  and  which  eat 
very  well.  We  went  a  little  way  forther  and 
pitched  our  camp  for  that  night,  not  doubtmg 
but  our  civility  to  the  women  would  produce 
some  good  effect  when  their  husbands  might 
come  home. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  the  women, 
with  eleven  men,  five  young  bovs,  and  two  good 
big  gbls,  came  to  our  camp.  6efore  thev  came 
quite  to  us,  the  women  caiiod  aloud,  and  made 
an  odd  screaming  noise  to  bring  us  out;  and 
aeeordingly  we  came  out,  when  two  of  the  wo- 
men, showing  us  what  we  had  given  them,  and 
pointing  to  the  company  behind,  made  such  signs 
as  we  could  easily  understand  signified  friendship. 
When  the  men  advanced,  having  bows  and  ar- 
rows, they  laid  them  down  on  the  ground,  scraped, 
and  threw  sand  over  their  heads,  and  turaed 
round  three  times  with  their  hands  laid  upon 
the  tops  of  their  heads.  This  it  seems  was  a 
solemn  vow  of  friendship.    Upon  this  we  beckon- 
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ed  them  with  our  hands  to  come  nearer ;  then 
they  sent  the  boys  and  girls  to  us  first,  which, 
it  seems,  was  to  bring  us  more  cakes  of  bread 
and  some  herbs  to  eat,  which  we  received,  and 
took  the  boys  up  and  kissed  them,  and  the  little 
girls  too ;  then  the  men  came  up  close  to  us,  and 
sat  them  down  on  the  ground,  making  signs  that 
we  should  sit  down  by  them,  which  we  did. 
They  said  much  to  one  another,  but  we  could 
not  understand  them,  nor  could  we  find  any  way 
to  make  them  understand  us,  much  less  whither 
we  were  going,  or  what  we  wanted,  only  that  we 
easily  made  them  understand  we  wanted  victuals ; 
whereupon  one  of  the  men,  casting  his  eyes  about 
him  towards  a  rising  ground  that  was  about  half 
a  mile  off,  started  up  as  if  he  was  frightened, 
ilew  to  the  place  where  they  had  laid  down 
their  bows  and  arrows,  snatched  up  a  bow  and 
two  arrows,  and  ran  like  a  racehorse  to  the  place. 
When  be  came  there,  he  let  fly  both  his  arrows, 
and  came  back  again  to  us  with  the  same  speed. 
We  seeing  he  came  with  the  bow,  but  without 
the  arrows,  were  the  more  inquisitive ;  but  the 
fellow,  saying  nothing  to  us,  beckons  to  one  of 
our  negroes  to  come  to  him,  and  we  bid  him  go ; 
so  he  led  him  back  to  the  place,  where  lay  a 
kind  of  deer,  shot  with  two  arrows,  but  not  quite 
dead,  and  between  them  they  brought  it  down  to 
us.  This  was  for  a  gift  to  us,  and  was  very  wel- 
come I  assure  you,  for  our  stock  was  low.  These 
people  were  all  stark  naked. 

The  next  day  there  came  about  a  hundred 
men  and  women  to  us,  making  the  same  awk- 
ward signals  of  friendship,  and  dancing,  and 
showing  themselves  very  well  pleased,  and  any- 
thing they  had  they  gave  us.  How  the  man  in 
the  wood  came  to  fai  so  butcherly  and  rude  as 
to  shoot  at  our  men,  without  making  any  breach 
first,  we  could  not  imagine ;  for  the  people  were 
simple,  plain,  and  inoffensive  in  all  our  other  con- 
versation  wlUi  them. 

From  hence  we  went  down  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  I  mentioned,  and  where  I  found  we 
should  see  the  whole  nation  of  negroes,  but  whe- 
ther  friendly  to  us  or  not,  that  we  could  make 
no  judgment  of  yet 

The  river  was  no  use  to  os,  as  to  the  design  of 
making  canoes,  a  great  while ;  and  we  traversed 
the  country  on  the  edge  of  it  about  five  days 
more,  when  our  carpenters,  finding  the  stream 
increased,  proposed  to  pitch  our  tents,  and  fall 
to  work  to  make  canoes ;  but  after  we  had  begun 
the  work,  and  cut  down  two  or  three  trees,  and 
spent  five  days  in  the  labour,  some  of  our  men 
wandering  farther  down  the  river,  brought  us 
word  that  the  stream  rather  decreased  than  in- 
creased,  sinking  away  into  the  sands,  or  drying 
up  by  the  heat  of  tne  sun,  so  that  the  river  ap- 
peared not  able  to  carry  the  least  canoe  that 
could  be  any  way  usefiu  to  us;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  give  over  our  enterprise  and  move  on. 
In  our  further  prospect  this  way,  we  marched 
three  days  full  west,  the  country  on  the  north 
side  being  extraordinarily  mountainous,  and  more 
parched  and  dry  than  any  we  had  seen  yet ; 
whereas,  in  the  part  which  looks  due  west,  we 
found  a  pleasant  valley,  running  a  great  way  be- 
tween two  great  ridges  of  mountains.  The  hills 
looked  frightful,  being  entirely  bare  of  trees  or 
grass,  and  even  white  with  the  dryness  of  the 


tand ;  but  in  the  valley  we  had  trees,  grass,  and 
some  creatures  that  were  fit  for  food,  and  some 
inhabitants. 

We  passed  by  some  of  their  huts  or  houses, 
and  saw  people  about  them,  but  they  ran  up  into 
the  bills  as  soon  as  they  saw  us.  At  the  end  of 
this  valley  we  met  with  a  peopled  country,  and 
at  first  it  put  us  to  some  doubt  whether  we 
should  go  among  them,  or  keep  up  towards  the 
hills  northerly ;  and,  as  our  aim  was  principaHj, 
as  before,  to  make  our  way  to  the  river  Niger, 
we  inclined  to  the  latter,  pursuing  our  course 
by  the  compass  to  the  N.  W.  We  marched  thus 
without  interruption  seven  days  more,  when  we 
met  with  a  surprising  circumstance  much  more 
desolate  and  disconsolate  than  our  own,  and 
which,  in  time  to  come,  will  scarce  seam  credible. 

We  did  not  much  seek  the  conversing,  or  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, except  where  we  found  the  want  of  them 
for  our  provision,  or  their  direction  for  our  way ; 
so  that,  whereas  we  found  the  country  here  be- 
gin to  be  very  populous,  especially  towards  our 
left  hand,  that  is,  to  the  south,  we  kept  at  the 
more  distance  northerly,  still  stretching  towards 
the  west. 

In  this  tract  we  found  something  or  other  to 
kill  and  eat,  which  always  supplied  our  necessity, 
though  not  so  well  as  we  were  provided  in  oar 
first  setting  out ;  being  thus,  as  it  were,  pushing 
to  avoid  a  peopled  country,  we  at  last  came  to  a 
very  pleasant,  agreeable  stream  of  water,  not  big 
enough  to  be  called  a  river,  but  running  to  the 
N.  N.  W.,  which  was  the  very  course  we  desired 
to  go. 

On  the  farthest  bank  of  this  brook,  we  per- 
ceived some  ground,  some  maize,  or  Indian  com, 
growing,  which  intimated  presently  to  us,  that 
there  were  some  inhabitants  on  that  side  less 
barbarous  than  those  we  had  met  with  in  other 
places  where  we  had  been. 

As  we  went  forward,  our  whole  caravan  being 
in  a  body,  our  negproes,  who  were  in  the  front, 
cried  out,  that  they  saw  a  white  man  I  We  were 
not  much  surprised  at  first,  it  being,  as  we 
thought,  a  mistake  of  the  fellows,  and  asked  them 
what  they  meant ;  when  one  of  them  stepped  up 
to  me,  and,  pointing  to  a  hut  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  white  man 
indeed,  but  stark  naked,  very  busy  near  the  door 
of  his  hut,  and  stooping  down  to  the  groimd 
with  something  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
some  work ;  and,  bis  back  being  towards  us,  he 
did  not  see  us. 

I  gave  notice  to  our  n^^roes  to  make  no  omse, 
and  waited  till  some  more  of  our  men  were  come 
up,  to  show  the  sight  to  them,  that  they  might 
be  sure  I  was  not  mistaken,  and  we  were  soon 
satisfied  of  the  truth,  for  the  man,  having  heard 
some  noise,  started  up,  and  looked  full  at  as,  as 
much  surprised,  to  be  sure,  as  we  were,  but  whe- 
ther with  fear  or  hope,  we  then  knew  not.  { 

As  he  discovered  us,  so  did  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants belonging  to  the  huts  about  him,  and 
all  crowded  together,  looking  at  us  at  a  dtstanoe. 
A  little  bottom,  in  which  the  brook  ran,  lying 
between  us,  the  white  man,  and  all  the  rest,  as 
he  told  us  afterwards,  not  knowing  well  whether 
they  should  stay  or  run  away.  However,  it 
presently  came,  into  my  thoughts,  that  if  there 
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were  white  men  among  them,  it  would  be  mach 
easier  to  make  them  underitand  what  we  meant 
as  to  peace  or  war,  than  we  found  it  with  others ; 
so  tying  a  piece  of  white  rag  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  we  sent  two  negroes  with  it  to  the  bank  of 
the  water,  carrying  the  pole  up  as  high  as  they 
could ;  it  was  presently  understood,  and  two  of 
their  men  and  the  white  man  came  on  the  shore 
on  the  other  side. 

However,  as  the  white  man  spoke  no  Portu- 
guese, they  could  understand  nothing  of  one  an- 
other but  by  signs ;  but  our  men  made  the  white 
man  understand  that  they  had  white  men  with 
them  too,  at  which  they  said  the  white  man 
laughed.  However,  to  be  short,  our  men  came 
badi,  and  told  us  they  were  all  good  friends,  and 
in  about  an  hour  four  of  our  men,  two  negroes, 
and  the  black  prmce,  went  to  the  river  side, 
where  the  white  man  came  to  them. 

They  had  not  been  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
there,  till  a  negro  came  running  to  me,  and  told' 
me  the  white  man  was  Inglese,  as  he  called  him ; 
upon  which  I  ran  back,  eagerly  enough,  you  may 
be  sure.'  with  him,  and  found,  as  he  said,  that  he 
was  an  Englishman ;  upon  which  he  embraced  me 
very  passionately,  the  tears  running  down  his  face. 
The  first  surprise  of  his  seeing  us  was  over  before 
we  came,  but  any  one  may  conceive  it  by  the 
brief  account  he  gave  us  afterwards  of  his  very 
unhappy  circumstances,  and  of  so  unexpected  a 
deliverance,  such  as  perhaps  never  happened  to 
any  man  in  the  world,  for  it  was  a  million  to 
one  odds  that  ever  he  could  have  been  relieved ; 
nothing  but  an  adventure  that  never  was  heard 
or  read  of  before  could  have  suited  his  case,  un- 
less Heaven,  by  some  miracle  that  never  was  to 
be  expected,  haid  acted  for  him. 

He  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman,  not  an  ordi- 
nary.bred  fellow,  seaman,  or  labouring  man; 
this  showed  itself  in  his  behaviour  in  the  first 
moment  of  our  conversing  with  him,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  disadvantages  of  bis  miserable  circum* 


He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  not  above  87  or 
88,  though  his  beard  was  grown  exceeding  long, 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  and  face  strangely  co- 
vered him  to  the  middle  of  his  back  and  breast ; 
he  was  white,  and  his  skin  very  fine,  though  dis- 
coloured, and  in  some  places  blistered,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  brown  blackish  substance,  scurfy,  scaly, 
and  hard,  which  was  the  effect  of  the  scorchinff 
beat  of  the  sun;  Ij^as  stark  naked,  and  had 
been  so,  as  he  told  Sf  upwards  of  two  years. 

He  was  so  exceedingly  transported  at  our 
meeting  with  him,  that  he  could  scarce  enter 
into  any  discourse  at  all  with  us  that  day ;  and, 
when  he  could  get  away  from  us  for  a  little,  we 
saw  him  walking  alone,  and  showing  all  the  most 
extravagant  tokens  of  an  ungovernable  joy ;  and 
even  afterwards  be  was  never  without  tears  in 
his  eyes  for  several  days,  upon  the  least  word 
spoken  by  us  of  his  circumstances,  or  by  him  of 
hit  deliverance. 

We  found  his  behaviour  the  most  courteous 
and  endearing  I  ever  saw  in  any  man  whatever, 
and  most  evident  tokens  of  a  mannerly,  well-bred 
person  appeared  in  all  things  he  did  or  said,  and 
our  people  were  exceedingly  taken  with  him. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  a  mathematician ;  he  could 
not  speak  Portuguese  indeed,  but  he  spoke  Latin 


to  our  surgeon,  French  to  another  of  our  men, 
and  Italian  to  a  third. 

He  had  no  leisare  in  bis  thoughts  to  ask  us 
whence  we  came,  whither  we  were  going,  or  who 
we  were ;  but  would  have  it  always  as  an  answer 
to  himself,  that  to  be  sure,  wherever  we  were 
Spgoing,  we  came  from  Heaven,  and  were  sent  on 
purpose  to  save  him  from  the  most  wretched 
condition  that  ever  man  was  reduced  to. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RISTOaV  OP  THE  SNGLISHMAN.— APTBR  aSSTING 
THIETSSH  OATS  WB  SXT  POEWAEO,  TAKING  OUE 
NSW  COMaAOB  WITH  US. — WX  ABIIVB  AT  AN- 
OTHBB  BIVBB  T1BLDINO  GOLD— GBBAT  SUCCESS 
OP  OUE  GOLO  PISHING.— CONCLUSION  OP  THIS 
JOUENET,  AND  ACCOUNT  OP  Mf  AEEIVAL  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Our  men  pitching  their  camp  on  the  bank  of  a 
little  river  opponte  to  him,  he  began  to  inquire 
what  store  of  provisions  we  had,  and  how  we 
proposed  to  be  supplied;  when  he  found  that 
our  store  was  but  small,  he  said  he  would  talk 
with  the  natives,  and  we  should  have  provisions 
enough ;  for  he  said  they  were  the  most  courte- 
ous, good-natured  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  all 
that  part  of  the  country,  as  we  might  suppose 
by  his  living  so  safe  among  them. 

The  first  things  this  gentleman  did  for  us  were 
indeed  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us ;  for, 
first,  he  perfectly  informed  us  where  we  were, 
and  which  was  the  properest  course  f6r  us  to 
steer;  secondly,  he  pot  us  in  the  way  how  to 
ftirnish  ourselves  effectually  with  provisions ;  and, 
thirdly,  he  was  our  complete  interpreter  and 
peace-maker  with  all  the  natives,  who  now  be- 
gan to  be  very  numerous  about  us,  and  were  a 
more  fierce  and  politic  people  than  those  we  had 
met  with  before ;  not  so  easily  terrified  with  our 
arms  as  those,  and  not  so  ignorant  as  to  give 
their  provisions  and  corn  for  oar  little  toys,  such 
as,  I  said  before,  our  artificer  made ;  but,  as  they 
had  frequently  traded  and  conversed  with  the 
Europeans  on  the  coast,  or  with  other  negro 
nations  that  had  traded  and  been  concerned 
with  them,  they  were  the  less  ignorant  and  the 
less  fearful,  and  consequently  nothing  was  to  be 
had  from  them  but  by  exchange  for  such  things 
as  they  liked. 

This  I  say  of  the  negro  native*,  which  we  soon 
came  among ;  but  as  to  these  poor  people  that 
he  lived  among,  they  were  not  much  acquainted 
with  things,  being  at  the  distance  of  above  800 
miles  from  the  coast,  onlv  that  they  found  ele- 
phants* teeth  upon  the  hills  to  the  north,  which 
they  took  and  carried  about  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  south,  where  other  trading  negroes  usually 
met  them,  and  gave  them  beads,  glass,  shells, 
and  cowries,  for  them,  such  as  the  English  and 
Dutch,  and  other  traders,  furnish  them  with  from 
Europe. 

We  now  began  to  be  more  familiar  with  our 
new  acquaintance ;  and  first,  though  we  made 
but  a  sorry  figure  as  to  clothes  ourselves,  having 
neither  shoe,  or  stocking,  or  glove,  or  hat  among 
us,  and  but  very  few  shirts,  yet  as  well  as  we 
could  we  clothed  him;  and  first,  our  sui^geon 
having  scissors  and  rasors,  shaved  him«  and  cut 
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his  hair ;  a  bat,  as  I  say,  we  had  not  in  all  our 
stores,  bnt  he  supplied  himself  by  making  a  cap 
of  a  piece  of  a  leopard-skin,  most  artificially.  As 
for  shoes  or  stockings,  he  had  gone  so  long 
without  them,  that  be  cared  not  even  for  the 
buskins  and  foot-gloves  we  wore,  which  I  de- 
scribed above. 

As  he  had  been  curious  to  bear  the  whole 
itoryof  our  travels,  and  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  the  relatioa,  so  we  were  no  less  to 
koow,  and  pleased  with,  the  account  of  his  cir- 
cnmstanoes,  and  the  history  of  his  coming  to  that 
strange  plaee  alone,  and  in  that  oonditton  which 
we  found  him  in,  as  above.  This  acoount  of  his 
would  indeed  be  in  itself  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
able  history,  and  would  be  as  long  and  diverting 
as  our  own,  havmg  in  it  maof  strange  and  ex- 
traordinary incidents,  but  we  cannot  have  room 
here  to  launch  out  into  so  long  a  digression :  the 
sum  of  his  history  was  this  :— 

He  had  been  a  factor  for  the  English  Guinea 
Company  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  some  other  of 
their  settlements  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
French,  where  he  had  been  plundered  of  all  his 
own  effects,  as  well  as  of  what  was  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  company.  Wliether  it  was  that  the 
company  did  not  do  him  justice  in  restoring  his 
circumstances,  or  in  further  employing  him,  he 
quilted  their  service,  and  was  employed  by  those 
called  separate  traders,  and  on  his  own  account ; 
when,  passing  unwarily  into  one  of  the  company's 
settlements,  he  was  either  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  natives,  or,  some  how  or 
other,  was  surprised  by  them.  However,  as  they 
did  not  kni  him,  he  found  means  to  escape  from 
them  at  that  time,  and  fled  to  another  nation  of 
the  natives,  who,  being  enemies  to  the  other, 
entertained  him  friendly,  and  with  them  he  lived 
some  time ;  but  not  liking  his  quarters  or  his 
company,  he  fled  again,  and  several  times 
changed  his  landlords;  sometimes  was  carried 
by  force,  sometimes  hurried  by  fear,  as  circum- 
stances altered  with  him  (the  variety  of  which 
deserves  a  history  by  itself),  till  at  last  he  had 
wandered  beyond  all  possibility  of  returui  and 
had  taken  up  his  abode  where  we  found  him, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  petty  king  ^of 
the  tribe  he  lived  with ;  and'  he,  in  return,  in- 
structed them  how  to  value  the  product  of  their 
labour,  and  on  what  terms  to  trade  with  those 
negroes  who  came  up  to  them  for  teeth. 

As  he  was  naked,  and  had  no  elothes,  so  he 
was  naked  of  arms  for  his  defence,  having  neither 
gun,  sword,  staff,  nor  any  Instrument  of  war 
about  him,  no,  not  to  guard  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  a  wild  beast,  of  which  the  country 
was  very  full.  We  asked  him  how  he  came  to 
be  so  entirely  abandoned  of  all  concern  for  his 
safety  ?  He  answered,  that  to  him,  that  had  so 
often  wished  for  death,  life  was  not  worth  de- 
fending; and  that,  as  he  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  negroes,  they  had  much  more  con- 
fidence in  him,  seeing  he  had  no  weapons  to 
hurt  them.  As  for  wild  beasts,  be  was  not  much 
concerned  about  them,  for  he  had  scarcely  ever 
gone  from  his  hut ;  but  if  he  did,  the  negro  king 
and  his  men  went  all  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows,  and  lances,  with  which  they  would  kill  any 
of  the  ravenous  creatures,  lions  as  well  as  others  ^ 
bnt  tbat  they  seldom  came  abroad  in  the  day 


and,  if  the  negroes  wander  anywhere  in  the 
night,  they  always  build  a  hut  for  themselves, 
and  make  a  fire  at  the  door  of  it,  which  is  goard 
enough. 

We  inquired  of  him  what  we  should  next  do 
towards  getting  to  the  sea-shose ;  he  told  as  we 
were  about  120  English  leagues  from  the  coast, 
where  almost  all  the  European  settlements  and 
factories  were,  and  which  is  called  the  Gold 
Coast ;  but  that  there  were  so  many  different 
nations  of  negroes  in  the  way,  that  it  was  ten  to 
one  if  we  were  not  either  fought  with  eontlnoally, 
or  starved  for  want  of  provisions ;  but  that  tbere 
were  two  other  ways  to  go,  which,  if  be  had  had 
any  company  to  go  with  him,  he  had  often  coo- 
trived  to  make  his  escape  by.  The  one  was  to 
travel  full  west,  which,  though  it  was  fiurther  to 
go,  yet  was  not  so  full  of  people,  and  the  people 
we  should  find  would  be  so  much  the  dvuer  to 
us,  or  be  so  much  the  easier  to  fight  with ;  or, 
that  the  other  way  was,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the 
Rio  Orand,  and  go  down  the  stream  in  canoes. 
We  told  him,  that  was  the  way  we  had  resolved 
on  before  we  met  with  him ;  but  then  he  told  as 
there  was  a  prodigious  desert  to  go  over,  and  as 
prodigious  woods  to  go  through,  before  wo  came 
to  it,  and  that  both  together  were  at  least  twenty 
days'  march  for  us,  travel  as  hard  as  we  could. 

We  asked  him  if  there  were  no  horses  in  the 
country,  or  asses,  or  even  bullocks  or  buffaloes, 
to  make  use  of  in  such  a  journey,  and  we  showed 
him  ours,  of  which  we  had  but  three  left ;  be 
said  no,  all  the  country  did  not  afford  anything 
of  that  kind. 

He  told  us  that  m  this  great  wood  there  were 
immense  numbers  of  elephants ;  and  upon  the 
desert,  great  multitudes  of  lions,  lynxes,  tigers, 
leopards,  &c.,  and  that  it  was  to  that  wood,  and 
to  that  desert,  that  the  negroes  went  to  get  ele- 
phants' teeth,  where  they  never  fiuled  to  find  a 
great  number. 

We  inquired  still  more,  and  particulariy  the 
way  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  if  there  were  no 
rivers  to  ease  us  in  our  carriage ;  and  told  him, 
as  to  the  negroes  flS;hting  with  as.  we  were  not 
much  concerned  at  that,  nor  were  we  afr^  of 
starving,  ibr  If  they  had  any  victuals  among 
them,  we  would  have  our  share  of  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  would  venture  to  show  as  the  way,  we 
would  venture  to  go ;  and  as  for  himself;  we  told 
him  we  would  live  and  die  together-^-there  should 
not  a  man  of  us  stir  from  liinl 

He  told  us,  with  all  his  heart ;  if  we  resolved 
it,  and  would  venture,  we  might  he  assured  he 
would  take  his  fate  with  us,  and  he  would  endea- 
vour to  guide  us  in  such  a  way  as  we  should 
meet  with  some  friendly  savages  who  would  use 
us  well,  and  perhaps  stand  bv  ui  against  some 
others,  who  were  less  tractable ;  so,  in  a  word, 
we  all  resolved  to  go  full  south  for  the  Gold 
Coast. 

Tlie  next  morning  he  came  to  as  a^n»  and 
being  all  met  in  council,  as  we  may  call  it,  he 
began  to  talk  very  seriously  with  us^  thai  sbce 
we  were  now  come,  after  a  long  journey,  to  a 
view  of  the  end  of  our  troubles,  and  had  been  so 
obliging  to  him  as  to  offer  to  curv  him  with  us, 
he  had  been  all  ni^ht  revolving  in  bis  mind  what 
he  and  we  all  might  do  to  miifce  ourselves  toase 
amends  for  all  our  sorrows ;  and  first,  be  laid,  be 
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was  to  let  me  know  that  we  were  just  then  hi  one 
of  the  richest  parts  of  the  world,  though  it  was 
really  otherwise  but  a  desolate,  disconsolate  wilder- 
ness ;  **  for,"  says  he,  **  there  is  not  a  river  but  runs 
gold— not  a  desert  but  without  ploughing  bears  a 
crop  of  ivorv.  What  mines  of  gold,  what  immense 
ttotes  of  gold  those  mountains  may  contaio,  from 
whence  these  rivers  come,  or  the  shores  which 
these  waters  run  by,  we  Iluow  not,  but  may 
fanagine  that  they  may  be  inconceivably  rich, 
seeing  lo  maeh  is  washed  down  the  stream  by 
the  water  washing  the  sides  of  the  land,  that  the 
quantity  suffices  all  the  traders  which  the  Euro* 
pean  world  send  thither.*'  We  asked  him  how  far 
they  wept  for  it,  seeing  the  ships  only  trade  upon 
the  coast.  He  told  us  that  the  negroes  on  the 
coast  search  the  rivers  up  for  the  length  of  150 
or  900  miles,  and  would  be  out  a  month,  or  two, 
or  three  at  a  time,  and  always  came  home  suffi- 
ciently rewarded ;  •*  but,"  says  he,  "  they  never 
come  thus  far,  and  yet  hereabouts  is  as  much 
gold  as  there."  Upon  this  he  told  us  that  he 
believed  he  might  have  gotten  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  gold  since  he  came  thither,  if  he  had 
employed  himself  to  look  and  work  for  it,  but  as 
be  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it,  and  had  long 
since  despaired  of  being  ever  delivered  from  the 
mbery  he  was  in,  he  had  entirely  omitted  it. 
'*  For  what  advantage  had  it  been  to  me,"  said 
be,  **  or  what  richer  had  I  been  if  I  had  a  ton  of 
gold  dust,  and  lay  and  wallowed  in  it?  The 
richness  of  it,"  said  he,  «*  would  not  give  me  one 
moment's  felicity,  nor  relieve  me  in  the  present 
exigency.  Nay,"  says  he,  •*  as  you  all  see,  it 
would  not  buy  me  clothes  to  cover  me,  or  a  drop 
of  drink  to  save  me  from  perishing.  It  is  of  no 
value  here,"  says  he ;  <*  there  are  several  people 
among  these  huts  that  would  weigh  gold  against 
a  few  glass  beads  or  a  cockle  shell,  and  give  you 
a  handful  of  gold-dust  for  a  handfixl  of  cowries." 
N.B.— These  are  little  shells  which  our  children 
call  Mack-a-moor's  teeth> 

When  he  had  said  this  he  pulled  out  a  piece 
of  an  earthen  pot  baked  hard  in  the  sun.  **  Here," 
says  he,  **  is  some  of  the  dirt  of  this  country, 
and  if  I  would  1  could  have  got  a  great  deal 
more;"  and,  showing  it  to  us,  I  believe  there 
was  in  it  between  tWo  and  three  pounds  weight 
of  gold  dost,  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  with 
that  we  had  gotten  already  as  before.  After  we 
had  looked  at  it  a  while,  he  told  us,  smiling,  we 
were  his  deliverers,  and  all  he  had,  as  well  as  his 
life,  was  ours ;  and  therefore,  as  this  would  be 
of  vidue  to  us  when  we  came  to  our  own  country, 
so  he  desired  we  would  accept  of  it  among  us ; 
and  that  was  the  only  time  that  he  had  repented 
that  he  had  picked  up  no  more  of  it. 

I  spoke  for  him,  as  his  interpreter,  to  my  com- 
rades, and  In  their  names  thanked  him;  but 
speaking  to  them  in  Portuguese,  I  desired  them 
to  defer  the  acceptance  of  his  kindness  to  the 
next  morning;  and  so  1  did,  telling  hbn  we 
would  farther  talk  of  this  part  in  the  morning ; 
so  we  parted  for  that  time. 

When  he  was  srone  I  found  they  were  all 
wonderthlly  aiTected  with  his  discourse,  and  with 
the  genera«ity  of  his  temper,  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  present,  which  m  another  place 
bad  been  extnumlinary.  Upon  the  whole,  not 
l»  detaia  yon  with  drenmttances,  we  agreed, 


that  seeing  he  was  now  one  of  our  number,>  and 
that  we  were  a  relief  to  him  in  carrying  him  out 
of  the  dismal  condition  he  was  in,  so  be  was 
equally  a  relief  to  us,  in  being  our  guide  through 
the  rest  of  the  country,  our  Interpreter  with  the 
natives,  and  our  director  how  to  manage  with 
the  savages,  and  how  to  enrich  ourselves  with 
the  wealth  of  the  country ;  that,  ttierefore,  we 
would  put  his  gold  among  our  common  stock, 
and  every  one  should  give  him  as  much  as  would 
make  liis  up  just  as  much  as  any  smgle  share  of 
our  own,  and  for  the  future  we  would  take  our 
lot  together,  taking  his  solemn  engagement  to  us, 
as  we  had  before  one  to  another,  that  we  would 
not  conceal  the  least  grain  of  gold  we  found  one 
from  another. 

In  the  next  conference  we  acquainted  him 
with  the  adventures  of  the  Golden  River,  and 
how  we  had  shared  what  we  got  there,  so  that 
every  roan  had  a  larger  stock  than  he  for  his 
share;  that,  therefore,  instead  of  taking  any 
from  him,  we  had  resolved  every  one  to  add  a 
little  to  him.  He  appeared  very  glad  that  we 
had  met  with  such  good  success,  but  would  not 
take  a  grain  from  us,  till  at  last,  pressing  him 
very  hard,  he  told  us,  that  then  he  would  Uke  it 
thus : — that  when  we  came  to  get  any  more,  he 
would  have  so  much  out  of  the  first  as  should 
make  him  even,  and  then  we  would  go  on  as 
equal  adventurers ;  and  thus  we  agreed. 

He  then  told  us  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
an  unprofitable  adventure  if,  before  we  set  for- 
ward, and  after  we  had  got  a  stock  of  provisions, 
we' should  make  a  journey  north  tq  the  edge  of 
the  desert  he  had  told  us  of,  from  whence  our 
negroes  might  bring  every  one  a  large  elephant's 
tooth,  and  that  he  would  get  some  more  to 
assist ',  and  that,  after  a  certain  length  of  car- 
riage, they  might  be  conveved  by  canoes  to  the 
coast,  where  they  would  yield  a  very  great  profit. 

I  objected  against  this  on  account  of  our  other 
design  we  had  of  getting  gold  dust ;  and  that  our 
negroes,  who  we  knew  would  be  faithful  to  us, 
would  get  much  more  by  searching  the  rivers  for 
gold  for  us  than  by  luggmg  a  great  tooth  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  a  hundred  miles 
or  more,  which  would  be  an  insufferable  labour 
to  them  after  so  hard  a  journey,  and  would  cer- 
tainly kill  them. 

He  acquiesced  hi  the  justice  of  this  answer, 
but  fain  would  have  had  us  gone  to  see  the  woody 
part  of  the  hill  and  the  edge  of  the  desert,  that 
we  might  see  how  the  elephants'  teeth  lav  scat* 
tered  up  and  down  there;  but  when  we  to!ld  him 
the  story  of  what  we  had  seen  before,  as  is  said 
above,  he  said  no  more. 

We  stayed  here  twelve  days,  during  whioh  time 
the  natives  were  very  obliging  to  us,  and  brought 
us  fruits,  pompions,  and  a  root  like  carrots, 
though  of  quite  another  taste,  but  not  unpleasant 
neither,  and  some  Guinea  fowls,  whose  names 
we  did  not  know.  In  short,  they  brought  us 
plenty  of  what  they  had,  and  w^  lived  very  well, 
and  we  gave  them  all  such  little  thmgs  as  our 
cutler  had  made,  for  he  had  a  whole  bag  Aall  of 
them. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  we  set  forward,  taking 
our  new  gentleman  with  us.  At  parting,  the 
negro  king  sent  two  savages  with  a  present  to 
him  of  some  dried  flesh,  but  I  do  not  remember 
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what  it  wu,  and  he  gave  him  again  three  silver 
birds  which  our  cutler  helped  him  to,  which  I 
assure  you  was  a  present  for  a  king« 

We  travelled  now  south,  a  little  west,  and  here 
we  found  the  first  river  for  above  2,000  mUes* 
march,  whose  water  ran  south,  all  the  rest  run- 
ning north  or  west.  We  followed  this  river, 
which  was  no  bigger  than  a  g;ood  large  brook 
in  England,  till  it  bq^an  to  increase  its  water. 
Every  now  and  then  we  found  our  Englishman 
went  down  as  it  were  privately  to  the  water, 
which  was  to  try  the  sand;  at  length,  after  a 
day*8  march  upon  this  river,  he  came  running  up 
to  us  with  his  hands  full  of  sand,  and  saying, 
"Look  here."  Upon  looking  we  found  that  a 
good  deal  of  gold  lay  spangled  among  the  sand 
of  the  river.  "  Now,"  says  he,  *'  I  think  we  may 
begin  to  work  ;**  so  he  divided  our  negroes  into 
couples  and  set  them  to  work,  to  search  and  wash 
the  sand  and  ooze  in  the  bottom  of  the  water 
where  it  was  not  deep. 

In  the  first  day  and  a  quarter  our  men  all  to* 
gether  had  gathered  a  pound  and  two  ounces  of 
gold  or  thereabouts,  and  as  we  found  the  quantity 
increased  the  further  we  went,  we  followed  it 
about  three  days,  till  another  small  rivulet  joined 
the  first,  and  then  sear6hing  up  the  stream,  we 
found  gold  there  too ;  so  we  pitched  our  camp 
in  the  angle  where  the  rivers  joined,  and  we  di- 
verted ourselves,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  washing  the 
gold  out  of  the  sand  of  the  river,  and  in  getting 
provisions. 

Here  we  stayed  thirteen  days  more,  in  which 
time  we  had  many  pleasant  adventures  with  the 
savages,  too  loog  to  mention  here,  and  some  of 
them  too  homely  to  tell  of,  for  some  of  our  men 
had  made  something  too  free  with  their  women, 
which,  had  not  our  new  guide  made  peace  for  us 
with  one  of  their  men  at  the  price  of  seven  bits 
of  silver,  which  our  artificer  had  cut  out  into 
the  shapes  of  lions,  and  fishes,  and  birds,  and  had 
punched  holes  to  hang  them  up  by  (an  inestimable 
treasure),  we  must  have  gone  to  war  with  them 
and  all  their  people. 

All  the  while  we  were  busy  washing  gold  dust 
out  of  the  rivers,  and  our  negroes  the  like,  our 
ingenious  cutler  was  hammering  and  cutting,  and 
he  was  grown  so  dexterous  by  use,  that  he  formed 
all  manner  of  images.  He  cut  out  elephants, 
tigers,  civet  cats,  ostriches,  eagles,  cranes,  fowls, 
fishes,  and  indeed  whatever  be  pleased,  in  thin 
plates  of  hammered  gold,  for  his  silver  and  iron 
were  almost  all  gone. 

At  one  of  the  towns  of  these  savage  nations  we 
were  very  friendly  received  by  their  king,  and  as 
he  was  very  much  taken  with  our  workman's 
toys,  he  sold  him  an  elephant  cut  out  of  a  gold 
plate  as  thin  as  a  sixpence  at  an  extravagant 
rate.  He  was  so  nrach  taken  with  it  that  he 
would  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  given  him  almost 
a  handful  of  gold  dust,  as  they  call  it ;  I  suppose 
it  might  weigh  three  quarters  of  a  pound ;  the 
piece  of  gold  that  the  elephant  was  made  of 
might  be  about  the  weight  of  a  pistole,  rather 
less  than  more.  Our  artist  was  so  honest,  though 
the  labour  and  art  were  all  his  own,  that  he  brought 
all  the  gold  and  put  it  into  our  common  stock ; 
but  we  had,  indeed,  no  manner  of  reason  in  the 
least  to  be  covetous  for,  as  our  new  guide  told 
us,  we  that  were  strong  enough  to  defend  our* 


I  selves,  and  had  Ume  enough  to  stay  (for  we 
I  none  of  us  in  haste),  might  in  time  get  together 
j  what  quantity  of  gold  we  pleased,  even  to  an 
.  hundred  pounds  weight  each  man  if  we  thought 
fit ;  and  therefore  he  told  us,  though  he  had  as 
much  reason  to  be  sick  of  the  country  as  any  of 
us,  vet  if  we  thought  to  turn  our  march  a  little 
to  the  south*east,  and  pitch  upon  a  place  proper 
for  our  head-quarters,  we  might  find  proTifione 
plenty  enough,  and  extend  ourselvet  over  the 
country  among  the  rivers  for  two  or  three  yean 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  we  should  soon  find 
the  advantage  of  it 

The  proposal,  however  good  as  to  the  profit- 
able  part  of  it,  suited  none  of  us,  lor  we  were  all 
more  desirous  to  get  home  than  to  be  rich,  being 
Ured  of  the  excessive  fatigue  of  above  a  year's 
continual  wandering  among  deserts  and  wild 
beasts. 

However,  the  tongue  of  our  new  acquaintance 
had  a  kind  of  charm  in  it,  aod  used  such  argu* 
ments,  and  had  so  much  the  power  of  persnasiooy 
that  there  was  no  resisting  him.  He  told  ns  it 
was  preposterous  not  to  take  the  fruit  of  all  our 
labours  now  we  were  come  to  the  harvest ;  that 
we  might  see  the  hazard  Europeans  run  with 
,  ships  and  men,  and  at  great  expense,  to  fetch  a 
little  gold,  and  that  we,  that  were  in  the  centre 
of  it,  to  go  away  empty-handed  was  unaccount- 
able ;  that  we  were  strong  enough  to  fight  our 
way  through  whole  nations,  and  might  make  our 
journey  afterwards  to  what  part  of  the  coast  we 
pleased,  and  we  should  never  forgive  ourselves 
when  we  came  to  our  own  country  to  see  we  had 
500  pistoles  in  gold,  and  might  as  easily  have 
had  6,000  or  10,000,  or  what  we  pleaaed ;  that 
he  was  no  more  covetous  than  we,  but  seeing 
it  was  in  all  our  powers  to  retrieve  our  misfor- 
tunes at  once,  and  make  ourselves  easy  for  sJl 
our  lives,  he  could  not  be  flithful  to  us,  or  grale- 
ful  for  the  good  we  had  done  him,  if  be  diui  not 
let  us  see  the  advantage  we  had  in  our  hands, 
aod  he  assured  us  he  would  make  it  clear  to  onr 
own  understanding,  that  we  might  in  two  years* 
time,  by  good  management  and  by  the  help  of 
our  negroes,  gather  every  man  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  get  together  perhaps  two 
hundred  tons  of  teeth;  whereas,  if  once  we 
pushed  on  to  the  coast  aiod  separated,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  see  that  plaoe  agahi  with  our 
eyes,  or  do  any  more  than  smners  did  with  hea- 
ven,—-wish  themselves  there,  but  know  they  ean 
never  come  at  it. 

Our  surgeon  was  the  first  man  that  yielded  to 
his  reasoning,  and  after  him  the  gunner;  and 
they  too,  indeed,  had  a  neat  influence  over  ns» 
hut  none  of  the  rest  had  any  mind  to  stay,  nor 
I  either,  I  must  confess ;  for  I  had  no  notion  of 
a  great  deal  of  money,  or  what  to  do  with  my- 
self, or  what  to  do  with  it  if  I  had  it.  I  thought 
I  had  enough  already,  and  all  the  thought  I  had 
about  disposing  of  it  if  I  came  to  Europe,  was 
only  how  to  spend  it  as  fast  as  I  could,  buy  no 
some  clothes,  and  go  to  sea  again  to  be  adrudge 
for  more. 

However,  he  prevailed  with  us  by  his  good  words 
at  last  to  stay  but  for  six  months  in  the  ooontry, 
and  then,  if  we  did  resolve  to  go,  he  woold  sub- 
mit;  so  at  length  we  yielded  to  that,  and  he 
carried  us  about  fifty  mues  south-east,  where  we 
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found  MTeral  rivulets  of  water,  which  Beemed  to 
coma  all  from  a  great  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
lay  to  the  north  east,  and  which,  by  our  calcula- 
tion, must  be  the  beginning  that  way  of  the  great 
waste,  which  we  had  been  forced  northward  to 
avoid. 

Here  we  found  the  country  barren  enough, 
but  yet  we  had  'hj  his  directions  plenty  of  food ; 
for  the  savages  round  us,  upon  giving  them  some 
of  our  toys,  as  1  have  so  often  mentioned,  brought 
us  in  whatever  thev  had ;  and  here  we  found 
some  maize,  or  Indum  wheat,  which  the  negro 
women  planted,  as  we  sow  seeds  in  a  garden,  and 
immediately  our  new  provider  ordered  some 
ofour  negroes  to  plant  it,  and  it  grew  up  pre- 
sently, and  by  watering  it  often,  we  had  a  crop 
in  less  than  three  months*  growth. 

As  soon  as  we  were  settled,  and  our  camp 
&ed,  we  fell  to  the  old  trade  of  fishing  for  gold 
in  tlie  rivers  mentioned  above,  and  our  English 
gentleman  so  well  knew  bow  to  direct  our  search, 
that  we  scarce  ever  lost  our  labour. 

One  time,  having  set  us  to  work,  he  asked  if 
we  would  give  him  leave,  with  four  or  five  ne- 
groes, to  go  out  for  six  or  seven  days  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  see  what  he  could  discover  hi  the 
country,  assuring  us  whatever  he  got  should  be 
for  the  public  stock.  We  all  gave  him  our  con. 
sent,  and  lent  him  a  gun ;  and  two  of  our  men 
desiring  to  go  with  him,  they  took  then  six  ne- 
groes  with  them,  and  two  of  our  buffaloes  that 
came  with  us  the  whole  journey;  they  took 
about  eight  days*  provision  of  bread  with  them, 
but  no  flesh,  except  about  as  much  dried  flesh  as 
would  serve  them  two  days. 

They  travelled  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains 
I  mentioned  just  now,  where  they  saw  (as  our 
men  afterwards  vouched  it  to  be)  the  same  desert 
which  we  were  so  justly  terrified  at  when  we  were 
on  the  further  side,  and  which,  by  our  calculation, 
could  not  be  less  than  dOO  miles  broad,  and  above 
600  miles  in  length,  without  knowhsg  where  it 
ended. 

The  journal  of  their  travels  is  too  long  to  enter 
upon  here.  They  stayed  out  two-and-nfty  days, 
when  they  brought  us  seventeen  pounds  and 
something  more  (for  we  had  no  exact  weight)  of 
gold  dust,  some  of  it  in  much  larger  pieces  than 
any  we  had  found  before,  besides  about  fifteen 
tons  of  elephants*  teeth,  which  he  had,  partly  by 
good  usage  and  partly  by  bad,  obliged  the  savages 
of  the  country  to  fetch,  and  bring  down  to  him 
from  the  mountains,  and  which  he  made  others 
bring  with  him  quite  down  to  our  camp.  Indeed 
we  wondered  what  was  coming  to  us  when  we  saw 
him  attended  with  above  200  negroes ;  but  be 
soon  undeceived  us,  when  he  made  them  all  throw 
down  their  burdens  in  a  heap  at  the  entrance  of 
our  camp. 

Besides  this,  they  brought  two  lions*  skins,  and 
five  leopards'  skins,  very  Urge  and  very  fine.  He 
asked  our  pardon  for  his  long  stay,  and  that  he 
had  made  no  greater  a  booty,  but  told  us  he  had 
one  excursion  more  to  make,  which  he  hoped 
should  turn  to  a  better  account. 

So,  having  rested  himself  and  rewarded  the 
savages  that  brought  the  teeth  for  him  with  some 
bits  of  silver  and  iron  cut  out  diamond  fashion, 
and  two  shaped  like  little  dogs,  he  sent  them 
away  mightily  pleased. 


The  second  journey  he  wen^  some  more  of 
our  men  desired  to  go  with  him,  and  they  made  a 
troop  of  ten  white  men  and  ten  savages,  and  the 
two  buffaloes  to  carry  their  provisions  and  am- 
munition. They  took  the  same  course,  only  not 
exactly  the  same  track,  and  they  stayed  thirty- 
two  days  only,  in  which  time  they  killed  no  less 
than  fifteen  leopards,  three  lions,  and  several  other 
creatures,  and  brought  us  home  four-and-twenty 
pounds  some  ounces  of  gold  dust,  and  only  six 
elephants'  teeth,  but  they  were  very  great  ones. 

Our  friend  the  Englislunan  showed  us  now  that 
our  time  was  well  bestowed,  for  in  five  months, 
which  we  had  stayed  here,  we  hod  gathered  so 
much  gold  dust,  that  when  we  came  to  share  it, 
we  had  five  pounds  and  a  quarter  to  a  man, 
besides  what  we  had  k>efore,  and  besides  six  or 
seven  pounds  weight  which  we  had  at  several 
times  given  our  artificer  to  make  baubles  with. 
And  now  we  talked  of  going  forward  to  the  coast 
to  put  an  end  to  our  ioumey;  but  our  guide 
laughed  at  us  then.  **  Nay,  you  cannot  go  now," 
says  he,  '*  for  the  rainy  season  begins  next  month, 
and  there  will  be  no  stirring  then.**  This  we 
found,  indeed,  reasonable,  so  we  resolved  to  fur- 
nish ourselves  with  provisions,  that  we  might  not 
be  obliged  to  go  abroad  too  much  in  the  rain,  and 
we  spread  ourselves  some  one  way  and  some 
another,  as  far  as  we  cared  to  venture,  to  get 
provisions ;  and  our  negroes  killed  us  some  deer, 
which  we  cured  as  wefi  as  we  could  in  the  son, 
for  we  had  now  no  salt 

By  this  time  the  rainy  months  were  set  in,  and 
we  could  scarce,  for  above  two  months,  look  out 
of  our  huts.  But  that  was  not  all,  for  the  rivers 
were  so  swelled  with  the  land- floods,  that  we 
scarce  knew  the  little  brooks  and  rivulets  from 
the  great  navigable  rivers.  This  had  been  a  very 
good  opportunitv  to  have  conveyed  by  water, 
upon  raits,  our  elephants'  teeth,  of  which  we  had 
a  very  great  pile;  for,  as  we  always  gave  the 
savages  some  reward  for  their  labour,  the  very 
women  would  bring  us  teeth  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  sometimes  a  great  tooth  carried 
between  two ;  so  that  our  quantity  was  increased 
to  about  two-and-twenty  tons  of  teeth. 

As  soon  as  th6  weather  proved  fair  again,  he 
told  us  he  would  not  press  us  to  any  farther  stay, 
since  we  did  not  H;are  whether  we  got  any  more 
gold  or  not ;  that  we  Wjsre  indeed  the  first  men 
he  ever  met  .with  in  his  life,  that  said  they  had 
gold  enough,  and  of  whom  it  might  be  truly  said, 
that,  when  it  lay  under  oar  feet,  we  would  not 
stoop  to  take  it  up.  But,  since  he  had  made  us 
a  promise,  he  would  not  break  it,  nor  press  us  to 
make  any  &rther  stay,  only  he  thought  he  ought 
to  tell  us,  that  now  was  the  time,  after  the  land- 
flood,  when  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  was 
found ;  and  that,  if  we  stayed  but  one  month,  we 
should  see  thousands  of  savages  spread  themselves 
over  th^  whole  country,  to  wash  the  gold  out  of 
the  sand,  for  the  European  ships  which  would 
come  on  the  coast ;  that  they  do  it  then,  because 
the  rage  of  the  floods  always  works  down  a  great 
deal  of  gold  out  of  the  hills ;  and,  if  we  took  the 
advantage  to  be  there  before  them,  we  did  not 
know  what  extraordinary  things  we  might  find. 

This  was  so  forcible,  and  so  well  argued,  that 
it  appeared  in  all  our  faces  we  were  prevailed 
upon;  so  we  told  him  we  would  all  slay:   for 
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tboagh  it  was  true  we  were  all  eager  to  be  gone, 
yet  uie  evident  prospect  of  so  much  advantage 
could  not  well  be  resisted :  that  he  was  greatly 
Qilstaken,  when  be  soggested  that  we  did  not 
del  ire  to  increase  our  store  of  gold,  and  In  that 
we  were  resolved  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the 
advantage  that  was  in  our  bands,  and  would  stay 
as  long  as  any  gold  was  to  be  had,  if  it  was 
another  year. 

He  could  hardly  express  the  joy  be  was  in  on 

this  occasion ;  and  the  fair  weather  coming  on, 

we  began,  just  as  he  directed,  to  search  about  the 

rivers  for  more  gold.     At  first  we  had  but  little 

encouragement,  and  began  to  be  doubtful ;  but  It 

was  very  plain  that  the  reason  was,  the  water 

was  not  fully  fallen,  or  the  rivers  reduced  to  their 

usual  channel ;  but  in  a  few  days  we  were  fully 

requited,  and  found  much  more  gold  than  at  first, 

and  in  bigger  lumps ;  and  one  of  our  men  washed 

out  of  the  sand  a  piece  of  gold  as  biff  as  a  small 

nut,  which  weighed,  by  our  estimation,  for  we 

had  no  small  weights,  almost  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

This  success  made  Us  extremely  diligent ;  and 

in  little  more  than  a  month,  we  had  altogether 

gotten  near  sixty  pounds  weight  of  gold;  but 

after  this,  as  he  told  us,  we  found  abundance  of 

the  savages,  men,  women,  and  children,  hunting 

every  river  and  brook,  and  even  the  dry  land  of 

the  hills  for  gold ;  so  that  we  could  do  nothing 

like  then,  compared  to  what  we  had  done  before. 

But  our  artificer  found  a  way  to  make  other 

people  find  us  in  gold  without  our  own  labour ; 

for,  when  these  people  began  to  appear,  he  had  a 

considerable  quantity  of  his  toys,  birds,  beasts, 

&c.,  such  as  before,  ready  for  them;   and  the 

English    gentleman    being   the   interpreter,   he 

brought  the  savages  to  admire  them ;   so  our 

cutler  had  trade  enough,  and,  to  be  sure,  sold  his 

goods  at  a  monstrous  rate ;  for  he  would  get  an 

ounce  of  gold,  sometimes  two,  for  a  bit  of  silver, 

perhaps  of  the  value  of  a  groat ;  nay,  if  it  were 

iron  and  if  it  were  of  gold,  they  would  not  give 

the  more  for  it ;  and  it  was  incredible  almost  to 

think  what  a  quantity  of  gold  he  got  that  way. 

In  a  word,  to  bring  this  happy  journey  to  a 
conclusion,  we  increased  our  stock  of  gold  here, 
in  three  months*  stay  more,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  bringing  it  all  to  a  common  stock,  in  order 
to  share  it,  we  divided  almost  four  pounds  weight 
again  to  every  man ;  and  then  set  forward  for  the 
gold  coast,  to  see  what  method  we  could  find  out 
for  our  passage  into  Europe. 

There  happened  several  remarkable  incidents 
in  this  part  of  our  journey,  as  to  how  we  were,  or 
were  not,  received  friendly  by  the  several  nations 
of  savages  through  which  we  passed ;  how  we 
delivered  one  negro  kmg  from  captivity,  who  had 
been  a  benefactor  to  our  new  guide ;  and  now 
our  guftle  in  gratitude,  by  our  assistance,  restored 
him  to  his  kingdom,  which,  perhaps,  might  con- 
tain about  900  subjects ;  how  he  entertained  us ; 
and  how  be  made  bis  subjects  go  with  our 
Englishman,  and  fetch  all  our  elephants*  teeth 
which  we  bad  been  obliged  to  leave  behind  us, 
and  to  carry  them  for  us  to  the  river,  the  name  of 
which  I  forgot,  where  we  made  rafts,  and  in  eleven 
days  more  came  down  to  one  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  gold  coa&t,^  where  we  arrived  in 
perfect  health,  and  to  our  great  satisfaction.  As 
for  our  cargo  of  teeth,  we  sold  it  to  the  Dutch 


factory,  and  received  clothes  and  other  necesiarics 
for  ourselves,  and  such  of  our  nesroes  ai  ire 
thought  fit  to  keep  with  us ;  and  it  u  to  be  ob- 
served, that  we  had  four  pounds  of  ffanpowder 
left  when  we  ended  our  journey.  The  negro 
prince  we  made  perfectly  free,  clothed  him  oQt  of 
our  common  stock,  and  gave  him  a  ponod  sad  a 
half  of  gold  for  himself,  which  he  knew  very  well 
how  to  manage ;  and  here  we  all  parted  after  the 
most  friendly  manner  possible.  Oar  Eoglishmsn 
remained  iu  the  Dutcn  factory  some  time,  add, 
as  I  heard  afterwards,  died  there  of  grief;  fcr  be 
having  sent  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  over  to 
England,  by  the  way  of  Holland,  for  his  refuge  at 
his  return  to  his  friends,  the  ship  was  takeft 
by  the  French  and  the  effects  all  lost 

The  rest  of  my  comrades  went  away,  fn  a  Small 
bark,  to  the  two  Portuguese  factories,  near 
Gambia,  in  the  latitude  of  fourteen ;  and  I,  with 
two  negroes  which  I  kept  with  me,  went  away  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  I  got  passage  for  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  there  in  September ;  and  tbui 
ended  my  first' harvest  of  wild  oats;  the  reit 
were  not  sowed  to  lo  much  advantage. 

CHAPTER  X. 

I  PILL  INTO  BAD  COMPAItT  IW  SffOLSn,  AUB 
SPEND  MT  MOMBT. — 1  SBIP  MTSBLP  OH  A  fOT- 
AOB  TO  CADIZ. — tBB  OOMPAMT  I  MBBT  TBBRli* 
TURN  PIRATB.  —  ADVBNTUBBS.  —  AeOOVNT  W 
WILLIAM   WALTBRS,   AND   OV  OOR  BXPBDtTKW. 

I  BAD  neither  friend,  relation,  nor  acquaintance 
in  England,  though  it  was  my  native  conotry;  I 
had  consequently  no  person  to  trust  with  what  I 
had,  or  to  counsel  me  to  secure  or  save  it,  but, 
failing  into  ill  company,  and  trostiog  the  keeper 
of  a  public- house  in  Rotherhithe  with  a  great 
part  of  my  money,  and  hastily  squandering  away 
the  rest,  all  that  great  sum,  which  I  get  with  lo 
much  pains  and  hazard,  was  gone  in  little  more 
than  two  years*  time  ;  and,  as  I  even  rage  in  my 
own  thoughts  to  reflect  upon  the  manner  bow  it 
was  wasted,  so  I  need  record  no  more ;  tbe  reit 
merits  to  be  concealed  with  blushes,  fbr  that  it 
was  spent  in  all  kinds  of  folly  and  wickedness;  lo 
this  scene  of  my  life  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  theft,  and  ended  in  luxury ;  a  sad  setting-out, 
and  a  worse  coming  home. 

About  the  year-ffiSG  I  began  to  see  the  bottom 
of  my  stock,  and  that  it  ^as  time  to  think  of 
farther  adventures;  for  my  spctiers,  as  t  call 
them,  began  to  let  me  know,  that  as  my  money 
declined,  their  respect  would  ebb  irith  it,  and 
that  I  had  nothing  to  expect  of  thein  fkrtber  than 
as  I  might  command  it  by  the  force  of  my  money, 
which,  in  short,  would  not  go  an  inch  the  ftrther 
for  all  that  had  been  spent  in  their  favour  before. 

This  shocked  me  very  much,  and  I  conceived 
a  just  abhorrence  of  their  ingratitude;  bot  it 
wore  off;  nor  had  I  met  with  any  regret  at  the 
wasting  so  glorious  a  sum  of  money  ai  t  brought 
to  England  with  me. 

I  next  shipped  myself,  In  an  erO  hour  to  be 
sure,  on  a  voyage  to  Cadiz,  in  a  ship  called  the 
Cruizer,  and  in  the  course  of  our  voyage,  being 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  obliged  to  put  Into  tbe 
Groyn,  by  a  strong  south-west  wind. 

Here  I  fell  into  company  with  some  masten  d 
mischief;  and,  among  them,  one  forwarder  tkas 
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the  rest  began  an  intimate  confidence  with  me, 
ao  that  we  called  one  another  brothers,  and  com- 
mimicated  all  our  circumstances  to  one  another. 
His  name  was  Harris.  This  fellow  cane  to  me 
one  mornibg,  asking  me  if  I  would  go  on  shore  ? 
and  I  agre^ ;  so  we  got  the  captain's  leave  for 
the  boat,  and  went  together.  When  we  were 
together,  he  asked  me  "  If  I  had  a  mind  for  an 
adventnre  that  might  make  amends  for  all  past 
misfortunes?*'  I  told  him,  "  Yes,  with  all  my 
heart ;  for  I  did  not  care  where  I  went,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  and  no  one  to  leave  behind  me." 

He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  swear  to  be 
secret,  and  that,  if  I  did  not  agree  to  what  he 
proposed,  I  would  nevertheless  never  betray  him  ? 
1  readilv  bound  myself  to  that,  upon  the  most 
solemn  imprecations  and  curses  that  the  devil  and 
both  of  us  could  invent. 

He  told  me,  then,  there  was  a  brave  fellow  in 
the  other  ship,  pointing  to  another  English  ship 
which  rode  in  the  harbour,  who,  in  concert  with 
some  of  the  men,  had  resolved  to  mutiny  the  next 
morning,  and  run  away  with  the  ship ;  and  that, 
if  t^e  could  get  strength  enough  amonff  our  ship's 
company,  we  might  do  the  same.  I  liked  the 
proposal  very  well,  and  he  got  eight  of  as  to  join 
with  him,  and  he  told  ns,  that  as  soon  as  his 
friend  had  begun  the  work,  and  was  master  of 
the  ship,  we  shonld  be  ready  to  do  the  like. 
This  was  his  plot;  and  I,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  either  at  the  villany  of  the  act  or  the 
difficulty  of  performing  It,  came  immediately  into 
the  wicked  conspiracy,  and  so  it  went  on  among 
us ;  but  we  could  not  bring  onr  part  to  perfection. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  his  corre- 
spondent in  the  other  ship,  whose  name  was 
Wilmot,  began  the  work,  and,  having  seized  the 
captain's  mate,  and  other  officers,  secured  the 
ship,  and  gave  the  signal  to  us.  We  were  but 
eleven  in  our  ship,  who  were  In  the  conspiracy ; 
nor  could  we  get  any  more  that  we  could  trust ; 
so  that,  leaving  the  ship,  we  all  took  the  boat^ 
and  went  off  to  join  the  other. 

Having  thus  left  the  ship  I  was  in,  we  were 
entertained  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  by  Captain 
Wilmot  and  his  new  gang ;  and,  being  well  pre- 
pared for  all  manner  of  rogpiery,  bold,  desperate 
(I  mean  myselQ*  without  the  least  checks  of  con- 
science for  what  I  was  entered  upon,  or  for  any- 
thing I  might  do,  much  less  with  any  apprehen- 
sion of  what  tnight  be  the  consequence  of  it ;  I 
say,  having  thus  embarked  with  this  crew,  which 
at' last  brought  me  to  consort  with  the  most 
famous  pirates  of  the  age,  some  of  whom  have 
ended  their  journals  at  the  gallows,  1  think  the 
giving  an  account  of  some  of  my  other  adventures 
may  be  an  agreeable  piece  of  story ;  and  this  1 
may  venture  to  say  beforehand,  upon  the  word 
of  a  pirate,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  recollect 
the  full,  no,  not  by  far,  of  the  great  variety  which 
has  formed  one  of  the  most  reprobate  schemes 
that  ever  man  was  capable  to  present  to  the 
world. 

I  that  was,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  an  original 
thief,  and  a  pirate,  even  by  inclination  before,  was 
now  hi  my  element,  and  never  undertook  any- 
thing in  my  life  with  more  particular  satisfac- 
tion. 

Captain  Wilmot  (for  so  we  are  now  to  call 
him)  being  thus  possessed  of  a  ship,  and  in  the 


manner  as  you  have  heard,  it  may  he  easily  con- 
cluded he  had  nothing  to  do  to  stay  in  the  port, 
or  to  wait  either  the  attempts  that  might  be 
made  froufi  the  shore,  or  any  change  that  might 
happen  among  his  men.  On  the  contrary,  we 
weighed  anchor  the  same  tide,  and  stood  out  to 
sea,  steering  away  for  the  Canaries.  Our  ship 
had  twenty-two  g^ns,  but  was  able  to  carry 
thirty ;  and  besides,  as  she  was  fitted  out  for  a 
merchant-ship  only,  she  was  not  furnished  either 
with  ammunition  or  small-arms  sufficient  for  our 
design,  or  for  the  occasion  we  might  have  in  case 
of  a  fight,  so  we  put  Into  Cadiz,  that  is  to  say, 
we  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay ;  and  the  cap- 
tahi,  and  one  whom  we  called  young  Captain  Kid, 
was  the  gunner,  and  some  of  the  men  who  could 
best  be  trusted,  among  whom  was  my  comrade 
Harris,  who  was  made  second  mate,  and  myself, 
who  was  made  a  lieutenant  $  some  bales  of 
English  goods  were  proposed  to  be  carried  on 
shore  with  us  for  sale,  but  my  comrade,  who  was 
a  complete  fellow  at  his  business,  proposed  a 
better  wav  for  it ;  and  havins  been  in  the  town 
before,  told  us,  in  short,  tliat  he  would  buy  what 
powder  and  bullet,  small  arms,  or  anything  else 
we  wanted,  on  his  own  word,  to  be  paid  for  when 
they  came  on  board,  in  such  English  goods  as  we 
had  there.  This  was  much  the  best  way,  and 
accordingly  he  and  the  captain  went  on  shore  by 
themselves,  and  having  made  such  a  bargain  as 
they  found  for  their  turn,  came  away  again  in 
two  hours'  time,  an4  bringing  only  a  butt  of  wine 
and  five  casks  of  brandy  with  them,-  we  all  went 
on  board  again. 

The  next  morning  two  barco  longos  came  off 
to  us,  deeply  laden,  with  five  Spaniards  on  board 
them  for  traffic  Our  captain  sold  them  good 
pennyworths,  and  they  delivered  us  sixteen 
barrels  of  powder,  twelve  small  rundlets  of  fine 
powder  for  our  small  arms,  sixty  mnskets,  and 
twelve  fusees  for  the  officers ;  seventeen  tons  of 
cannon-ball,  fifteen  barrels  of  musket-bullets, 
with  some  swords,  and  twenty  good  pair  of 
pistols.  Besides  this,  they  brought  thurteen 
butts  of  wine  (for  we,  that  were  now  all  become 
gentlemen,  scorned  to  drink  the  ship*s  beer)  also 
sixteen  puncheons  of  brandy,  with  twelve  barrels 
of  raisins,  and  twenty  chests  of  lemons ;  all  which 
we  paid  for  in  English  goods;  and,  over  and 
above,  the  captain  received  600  pieces  of  eight  in 
money.  They  would  have  come  again,  but  we 
would  stay  no  longer. 

From  hence  we  sailed  to  the  Canaries*  and 
from  thence  onward  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
we  committed  some  depredation  upon  the  Span!* 
ards  for  provisions,  and  took  some  prizes,  bvt 
none  of  any  great  value,  while  I  remained  with 
them,  which  was  not  Ions  at  that  time;  for» 
having  taken  a  Spanish  sloop  on  the  coast  of 
Carthagena,  my  friend  made  a  motion  to  me, 
that  we  should  desire  Captain  Wilmot  to  put  lis 
into  the  sloop,  with  a  proportion  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  let  us  try  what  we  could  do ; 
she  being  much  fitter  for  our  business  than  the 
great  ship,  and  a  better  sailer.  This  he  con- 
sented to,  and  we  appointed  our  rendezvous  at 
Tobago,  making  an  agreement,  that  whatever 
was  taken  by  either  of  our  ships  should  be  shared 
among  the  ship's  company  of  both  ;  all  which  we 
very  punctually  observed,  and  joining  our  iUpa 
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again,  about  fifteen  months  after,  at  the  island  of 
Tobago,  as  above. 

We  cruized  near  two  yean  in  those  seas, 
chiefly  upon  the  Spaniards;  not  that  we  made 
any  difficulty  of  taking  English  ships,  or  Dutch, 
or  French,  if  they  came  in  oar  way ;  and  par- 
ticularly. Captain  Wilmot  attacked  a  new  Eng- 
lish ship  bound  from  the  Madeiras  to  Jamaica, 
and  another  bound  from  New  York  to  Barbadoes, 
with  provisions ;  which  last  was  a  very  happy 
supply  to  us.  But  the  reason  why  we  meddled 
as  little  with  English  vessels  as  we  could,  was, 
first,  because  if  they  were  ships  of  anv  force,  we 
were  sure  of  more  resistance  from  them ;  and, 
secondly,  because  we  found  the  English  ships  had 
less  booty  when  taken,  for  the  Spaniards  gener- 
ally had  money  on  board,  and  that  was  what  we 
best  knew  what  to  do  with.  Captain  Wilmot 
was,  indeed,  more  particularlv  cruel  when  be 
took  any  English  vessel,  that  they  might  not  tod 
soon  have  advice  of  him  in  England;  and  so  the 
men-of-war  have  orders  to  look  out  for  him. 
But  this  part  I  bury  in  silence  for  the  present. 

We  increased  our  stock  in  these  two  years 
considerably,  havhig  taken  60,000  pieces  of  eight 
in  one  vessel,  and  100,000  in  another ;  and  being 
thus  first  grown  rich,  we  resolved  to  be  strong 
too,  for  we  had  taken  a  brigantine  bnilt  at  Vir- 
ginia, an  eicellent  sea-boat,  and  a  good  sailer, 
and  able  to  carry  twelve  guns ;  and  a  large 
Spamish  frigate-built  ship,  that  sailed  incompar- 
ably well  also,  and  which  afterwards,  by  the  help 
of  good  carpenters,  we  fitted  up  to  carry  twentv- 
eight  guns.  And  now  we  wanted  more  hands, 
so  we  put  awav  for  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  not 
doubting  we  snould  ship  as  many  men  there 
as  we  pleased ;  and  so  we  did. 

Here  we  sold  the  sloop  that  I  was  in ;  and  Cap- 
tain Vi^lmot,  keeping  his  own  ship,  I  took  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  frigate  as  captain ;  and 
my  comrade  Harris  as  eldest  lieutenant,  and  a 
bold  enterprising  fellow  he  was,  as  any  the  world 
afforded.  One  Culverdine  was  put  into  the  bri- 
gantine, so  that  we  were  now  three  stout  ships, 
well  manned,  and  victualled  for  twelve  months ; 
for  we  had  taken  two  or  three  sloops  from  New 
England  and  New  York,  laden  with  flour,  peas, 
and  barrelled  beef  and  pork,  going  for  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes ;  and  for  more  beef  we  went  on 
shore  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  we  killed  as 
many  black  cattle  as  we  pleased,  though  we  had 
verv  little  salt  to  cure  thepa. 

Out  of  all  the  prizes  we  took  here  we  took 
their  powder  and  bullet,  their  small  arms  and 
cutlasses ;  and  as  for  their  men,  we  always  took 
the  surgeon  and  the  carpenter,  as  persons  who 
were  of  particular  use  to  us  upon  many  occa^ 
sions ;  nor  we^e  they  always  unwilling  to  go  with 
us,  though  for  their  own  security,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, they  might  easily  pretend  they  were  car- 
ried away  by  force;  of  which  I  shall  give  a 
pleasant  account  in  the  course  of  my  other  expe- 
ditions. 

We  had  one  very  merry,  fellow  here,  a  quaker, 
whose  name  was  William  Walters,  whom  we  took 
out  of  a  sloop  bound  from  Pennsylvania  to  Bar- 
badoes. He  was  a  surgeon,  and  they  called  him 
doctor ;  but  he  was  not  employed  in  the  sloop  as 
a  surgeon,  but  was  going  to  Barbadoes  to  get  a 
berth,  as  the  sailors  call  it.     However,  he  had  all 


his  surgeon's  chests  on  board,  and  we  made  him 
>  with  us,  and  take  all  his  implements  with  himi. 
[e  was  a  comic  fellow  indeed,  a  man  of  very  good 
solid  sense,  and  an  excellent  surgeon ;  but,  what 
was  worth  all,  very  good-humoured  and  pleasant 
in  his  conversation,  and  a  bold,  stout  fellow  too, 
as  any  we  had  among  us. 

I  fonnd  William,  as  I  thought,  not  very  averse 
to  go  along  with  us,  and  yet  resolved  to  do  it  ao 
that  it  might  be  apparent  he  was  taken  away  by 
force,  and  to  this  purpose  he  oomes  to  me: 
*<  Friend,"  says  he,  '*  thou  sayest  I  must  go  with 
thee,  and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  resist  thee  If  I 
would ;  but  I  desire  thou  wilt  oblige  the  master 
of  the  sloop  which  I  am  on  board  to  certify  under 
his  hand,  that  I  was  taken  away  by  force  and 
against  my  wUl."  And  this  he  said  with  so  much 
satisfaction  in  his  face,  that  I  could  not  but  no* 
dersUnd  him.  "  Ay,  ay,"  says  I,  •«  whether  it  be 
against  your  will  or  no,  1*11  make  him  and  aD  the 
men  give  you  a  oertiflcate  of  it,  or  1*11  take  them 
all  along  with  us,  and  keep  them  till  they  do." 
So  I  drew  up  a  certificate  myself,  wherein  I  wrote 
that  he  was  taken  away  by  mam  force,  as  a  pri- 
soner, by  a  pirate  ship;  that  they  carried  away 
his  chest  and  instruments  first,  and  then  boond 
his  hands  behind  him  and  forced  hfaa  bito  their 
boat ;  and  this  was  signed  by  the  matter  and  all 
his  men. 

Accordingly  I  fell  a  swearing  at  him,  and  called 
to  my  men  to  tie  his  hands  behind  hfan,  and  ao 
we  put  him  into  our  boat  and  carried  Urn  away. 
When  I  had  him  on  board,  I  called  him  to  me ; 
**  Now,  friend,"  says  I,  "  I  have  brought  3roii 
away  bv  force,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  not  of  the  opi- 
nion I  nave  brought  you  away  so  much  against 
your  will  as  they  imagine.  Come,*  says  I,  **you 
will  be  a  useful  man  to  us,  and  you  shall  have 
very  good  usage  among  us.'*  So  I  unbouml  his 
hands,  and  first  ordered  all  things  that  belooged 
to  him  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  our  oaptain 
gave  him  a  dram. 

**  Thou  hast  dealt  friendly  with  010,**  says  be, 
"and  I  will  be  plain  with  thee,  whether  I  came 
willingly  to  thee  or  not.  1  shall  make  myself  as 
useful  to  thee  as  I  can,  but  thou  knowest  it  is  not 
my  business  to  meddle  when  thou  art  to  fighU" 
'<  No,  no,**  says  the  captain,  **bttt  you  may  med- 
dle a  little  when  we  share  the  money.**— **  Tboae 
things  are  useful  to  furnish  a  surgeon's  cheat,** 
says  William,  and  smiled,  "  but  I  shall  be  mode- 
rate- 
In  short,  William  was  a  most  agreeable  oom- 
panion  ;  but  he  had  the  better  of  us  in  this  part, 
that  if  we  were  taken  we  were  sure  to  be  hanged, 
and  he  was  sure  to  escape ;  and  he  knew  it  well 
enouffh.  But,  in  short,  he  was  a  sprightly  fellow, 
and  htter  to  be  captain  than  any  of  us.  I  shall 
have  often  an  occasion  to  speak  of  him  in  the  rest 
of  the  story. 

Our  cruising  so  long  in  these  seas  began  now 
to  be  so  well  known,  that  not  in  England  only, 
but  in  Prance  and  Spain,  accounts  had  been 
made  public  of  our  adventures,  and  many  stories 
told  how  we  murdered  the  people  in  cold  blood, 
tying  them  back  to  back,  and  throwing  them  into 
the  sea;  one  half  of  which,  however,  was  not 
true,  though  more  was  done  than  is  fit  to  qpeak 
of  here. 
The  consequence  of  this,  however,  was,  that 
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several  English  men-ofLwar  were  sent  to  the  Weit 
Indies,  and  were  particularly  instructed  to  cruise 
in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  the  gulf  of  Florida, 
and  among  the  Bahama  islands,  if  possible,  to 
attack  us.  We  were  not  so  iniorani  of  things  as 
not  to  expect  this,  after  so  long  a  stay  hi  that 
part  of  the  world ;  but  the  first  certain  account 
we  had  of  them  was  at  Honduras,  when  a  vessel 
coming  in  from  Jamaica  told  us  that  two  English 
men-of-war  were  coming  directly  from  Jamaica 
thither  in  quest  of  us.  We  were  indeed  as  it 
were  embayed,  and  could  not  have  made  the  least 
shift  to  have  got  off,  if  they  bad  come  directly  to 
us ;  but  as  it  happened,  somebody  had  informed 
them  that  we  were  in  the  ba^  of  Campeachy,  and 
they  went  directly  tbither,  by  which  we  were  not 
only  free  of  them,  but  were  so  much  to  the  wind- 
ward of  them,  that  thev  could  not  make  ony 
attempt  upon  us,  though  they  had  known  we 
were  there. 

We  took  this  advantage,  and  stood  away  from 
Carthagena,  and  fivm  thence  with  great  diffi- 
culty beat  it  up  at  a  distance  fit>m  under  the 
shore  for  St  Martha,  till  we  came  to  the  Dutch 
island  of  Curacoa,  and  from  thence  to  the  island 
of  Tobogo,  which,  as  before,  was  our  rendezvous  ^ 
and  it  being  at  the  same  Ume  a  deserted,  unin- 
habited island,  we  made  use  of  it  for  a  retreat. 
Here  the  captain  of  the  brigantine  died,  and 
Captain  Harris,  at  that  time  my  lieutenant,  took 
the  command  of  the  brigantine. 

Here  we  came  to  a  resolution  to  go  away  to 
the  coast  of  Braxil,  and  from  thence  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  so  for  the  East  Indies;  but 
Captain  Harris,  as  I  have  said,  being  now  captain 
of  the  brigantine,  alleged  that  his  ship  was  too 
small  for  so  long  a  voyage,  but  that  if  Captain 
WUmot  woald  consent,  be  would  take  the  hazard 
of  another  cruise,  and  he  would  follow  us  in  the 
first  ship  he  could  take.  So  we  appointed  our 
rendezvous  to  be  at  Madagascar,  which  was  done 
bv  my  recommendation  of  the  place,  and  the 
plenty  of  provisions  to  be  had  there. 

Accordingly,  he  went  away  from  us  in  an  evil 
hour ;  for  instead  of  taking  a  ship  to  follow  us,  he 
was  taken,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  by  an  English 
man-of-war,  and  being  laid  in  irons,  died  of  mere 
grief  and  anget  before  he  came  to  England.  His 
lieutenant,  I  have  heard,  was  afterwards  exe- 
cuted in  England  for  a  pirate ;  and  this  was  the 
end  of  the  man  who  first  brought  me  into  this  un- 
happy trade. 

We  parted  flmm  Tobago  three  oays  after,  bend- 
ing our  course  for  the  coast  of  Brazil,  but  had 
not  been  at  sea  above  twenty-four  hours,  when 
we  were  separated  by  a  terrible  storm,  which 
held  three  days,  with  very  little  abatement  or  in- 
termissicin.  In  this  juncture  Captain  Wilmot 
happened,  unluckily,  to  be  on  board  my  ship,  to 
his  great  mortification ;  for  we  not  only  lost  sight 
of  his  ship,  but  never  saw  her  more  till  we  came 
to  Madagascar,  where  she  was  cast  away.  In 
short,  after  having  in  this  tempest  lost  our  fore- 
topmast,  we  were  forced  to  put  back  to  the  isle  of 
Tobago  for  shelter,  and  to  repair  our  damage, 
which  brought  us  all  very  near  our  destruction. 

We  were  no  sooner  on  shore  here,  and  all  very 
busy  looking  out  for  a  jidece  of  timber  for  a  top- 
mast, but  we  perceived  standing  in  for^tbe  shore 
an  English  man-o^warof  thirty-six  guns.    It 


was  a  great  surprise  to  us  indeed,  because  we 
were  disabled  so  much ;  but  to  our  great  good 
fortune,  we  lay  pretty  snug  and  close  among  the 
high  rocks,  and  the  man-of-war  did  not  see  us, 
but  stood  off  again  on  his  cruise.  So  we  only 
observed  which  -way  she  went,  and  at  night, 
leaving  our  work,  resolved  to  stand  off  to  sea, 
steering  the  contraiy  wayfirom  that  which  we  ob- 
served she  went ;  and  this,  we  found,  had  the 
desired  success,  for  we  saw  hun  no  more.  We 
had  gotten  an  old  mizen  topmast  on  board,  which 
made  us  a  jury  fore-topmast  for  tbe  present;  and 
so  we  stood  away  for  the  isle  of  Trinidad,  where, 
though  there  were  Spaniards  on  shore,  yet  we 
landed  some  men  urith  our  boat,  and  cut  a  very 
good  piece  of  fir  to  make  us  anew  topmast,  which 
we  got  fitted  up  effectually;  and  also  we  got 
some  cattle  here  to  eke  out  our  provisions ;  and, 
calling  a  cooncfl  of  war  among  ourselves,  we  re- 
solved  to  quit  those  seas  for  the  present,  and 
steer  away  for  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  first  thing  we  attempted  here  was  only 
getting  fresh  water,  but  we  learnt  that  there  lay 
the  Portuguese  fieet  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
bound  for  Lisbon,  ready  to  sail,  and  only  waited 
for  a  fair  wind.  This  made  us  lie  by,  wishing 
to  see  them  put  to  sea,  and  accordingly,  -as  they 
were  with  or  withoat  convoy,  to  attack  or  avoid 
them. 

It  sprung  up  a  fresh  gale  hi  the  evening  at 
S.W.  by  W.,  which,  befaig  fair  for  the  Portugal 
fieet,  and  the  weather  pleasant  and  agreeable,  we 
heard  the  signal  given  to  unmoor,  and  running  in 
under  the  island  of  Si——,  we  hauled  our  main- 
sail and  foresail  up  in  the  brails,  lowered  the  topsail 
upon  the  cap,  and  dewed  them  up,  that  we  might 
.lie  as  snug  as  we  could,  expecting  their  coming 
out,  and  the  next  monung  saw  the  whole  fieet 
come  out  accordingly,  but  not  at  all  to  our 
satisfoction,  for  they  consisted  of  twenty-six  sail, 
and  most  <^them  ships  offeree,  as  well  as  bur- 
then, both  merchantmen  and  men-of-war;  so 
seeii^  there  was  no  meddling,  we  lay  still  where 
we  were  also,  till  the  fleet  was  out  of  sight,  and 
then  stood  off  and  on,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
further  purchase. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  saw  a  sail,  and  im- 
mediately gave  her  chose ;  but  she  proved  on  ex- 
ceUent  sailer,  and,  standing  out  to  sea,  we  saw 
plainly  she  trusted  to  her  heels,  that  is  to  say, 
to  her  sails;  however,  as  we  were  a  clean  ship, 
we  gained  upon  her,  though  slowly :  and  had 
we  had  a  day  before  us,  we  uiould  certainly  have 
come  up  with  her ;  but  it  grew  dark  apace,  and 
in  that  case  we  knew  we  should  lose  sight  of 
her. 

Our  merry  quaker,  perceiving  us  to  crowd 
still  after  her  in  the  dara,  wherein  we  could  not 
see  which  way  she  went,  came  very  dryly  to  me : 
•'  Friend  Singieton,"  says  he,  **  dost  thee  know 
what  we  are  doing P  Says  I,  "Yes;  why  we 
are  chasing  yon  ship,  are  we  not  ?**  **  And  how 
dost  thou  know  that?"  said  be,  very  gravely 
still.  **Nay,  that's  true,"  says  I  again;  ««we 
cannot  be  sure.**  **  Yes,  friend,**  says  he,  **  I 
think  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  running  away 
from  her,  not  chasing  her.  I  am  afraid,**  adds 
he,  "thou  art  turned  quaker,  and  hast  resolved 
not  to  use  the  hand  of  power,  or  art  a  coward,  and 
art  flying  from  thy  enemy." 
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.  "  What  do  yoo  mean  ?"  says  I  (I  think  I  swore 
at  him) ;  '*  what  do  you  sneer  at  now  ?  you  have 
always  one  dry  rub  or  another  to  give  us.'* 

**  Nay,*'  says  he,  "  It  is  plain  Enough  the  ship 
stood  off  to  sea  due  east,  on  purpose  to  lose  us, 
and  thou  mayest  be  sure  her  business  does  not 
lie  that  way;  for  what  should  she  do  at  the 
Coast  of  Africa  in  this  latitude,  which  should  be 
as  far  south  as  Congo  or  Angola?  But  as  soon 
as  it  is  dark,  that  we  would  lose  sight  of  her,  she 
will  tack  and  stand  away  west  again  for  the  Brazil 
coast  and  for  the  bay,  where  thou  knowest  she 
was  going  before ;  and  are  we  not,  then,  running 
a^ay  from  her  ?  I  am  greatly  in  hopes,  friend," 
says  the  drv,  gibing  creature,  *'  thou  wilt  turn 
quaker,  for  1  see  thou  art  not  for  fighting.** 

««  Very  well.  William,*'  says  L  "  then  I  shall 
make  an  excellent  pirate."  However,  William 
was  in  the  right,  and  I  apprehended  what  he 
ineant  immediately ;  and  Captain  Wilmot,  who 
lay  very  sick  in  his  cabin,  overhearing  ns,  under- 
stood him  as  well  as  I,  and  called  out  to  me  that 
William  was  right,  and  it  was  our  best  way  to 
change  our  course,  and  stand  away  for  the  bay, 
where  it  was  ten  to  one  but  we  should  snap  her 
in  the  morning. 

Accordhigly  we  went  about  ship,  got  our 
larboard  tacks  on  board,  set  the'  top-gallant 
saOs,  and  crowded  for  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
where  we  came  to  an  anchor  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, just  out  of  gunshot  of  the  forta ;  we  ftirled 
our  sails  with  rope-yams,  that  we  might  haul 
home  the  sheets  without  going  up  to  loose  them, 
and,  lowering  our  main  and  fore-yards,  looked 
just  as  if  we  had  Iain  there  a  good  while. 

In  two  hours  afterwards,  we  saw  our  game 
standhig  in  for  the  bay  with  all  the  sail  she  could 
make,  and  she  came  innocently  into  our  very 
mouths,  for  we  lay  still  till  we  saw  her  almost 
within  gunshot,  when  our  foremost  geers  being 
stretched  fore  and  alt,  we  first  ran  up  our 
vards,  and  then  hauled  home  the  topsail  ftbeets, 
tne  rope- yams  that  furled  them  giving  way  of 
themselves,  the  sails  were  set  in  a  few  minutes ; 
At  the  same  time  slipping  our  cable,  ive  came  upon 
fier  before  she  could  get  under  way  upon  the 
other  tack.  They  were  so  surprised  that  they 
niade  little  or  no  resistance,  but  struck  after  the 
first  broadside. 

We  were  considering  what  to  do  with  her, 
when  William  came  to  me,  '*  Hark  thee,  fnend,** 
Miys  be.  *'  thou  hast  made  a  fine  piece  of  work  of 
It  how,  nast  thou  not,  to  borrow  thy  neighbour's 
ship  here  just  at  thy  neighbour*8  door,  and  never 
^k  him  leave  ?  Now,  dost  thou  not  think  there 
are  some  men-of-war  in  the  port  ?    Thou  hast 

S'ven  them  the  alarm  sufficiently ;  thou  wilt  have 
em  upon  thy  back  before  night,  depend  upon 
it,  to  ask  thee  wherefore  thou  didst  so.** 

••  Truljr,  William,**  said  I,  "for  aught  I  know, 
that  maybe  true ;  what,  then,  shall  we  do  nelt  ?'* 
Savs  he,  **  Thou  hast  but  two  things  to  do  : 
either  to  go  in  and  take  all  the  rest,  or  else  get 
thee  gone  before  they  con&e  out  and  take  thee ; 
for  I  see  they  are  hoisting  a  topmast  to  yon  great 
ship,  Tn  order  to  put  to  sea  immediately,  and  they 
ifon't  be  long  before  they  come  to  talk  with 
thee,  and  what  wilt  thou  say  to  them  when  they 
ask  thee  why  thoo  borrowed'st  their  ship  without 
leave?** 


As  William  said,  so  it  was.  We  could  see  bv 
our  glasses  they  were  all  in  a  hurry,  manning  and 
fitting  some  sloops  they  had  there,  and  a  large 
man-of-war,  and  it  was  plain  ihev  would  soon  be 
with  us.  But  we  were  not  at  a  loss  what  to  do ; 
we  found  the  ship  we  had  taken  was  laden  wkb 
nothing  considerable  for  our  purpose,  except  sooke 
cocoa,  some  sugar,  and  twenty  barrels  of  flour; 
the  rest  of  her  cargo  was  hides ;  so  we  took  dqi 
all  we  thought  fit  for  our  turn,  and,  among  th^ 
rest,  all  her  ammunition,  great  shot,  and  sma!! 
arms,  and  turned  her  off«  We  also  took  a  cable 
and  three  anchors  she  had,  which  were  for  oor 
purpose,  and  some  of  her  sails.  She  hadenoofh 
left  just  to  carry  her  into  port,  and  that  was  ul. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

AccorNT  or  William's  gallant  behavior  iir  a5 

ACTIO!*  WITH  A  POBTtGUBSB  MAN-OP-WAB.— Wl 
TARB  TRB  SHIP.— PALL  IN  WITH  A  VBSSBL  FULL 
OP  NBOBOBS,  WHO  BAO  MtTBDKRBn  THB  omCEtS 
AND  CBBW.— THB  NBGROBS*  ACCOimT  OF  TBI 
TBANSACTION. 

Ha  VINO  done  this  we  stood 'on  upon  theBraiil 
coast,  southward,  till  we  came  to  the  month  of 
the  river  Janeiro.  But  as  we  bad  two  days  the 
wind  blowing  hard  at  S.E.  and  S.  S.  £.,  we  were 
obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor  under  a  little  island, 
and  wait  for  a  wind.  Tin  this  time  the  Porta- 
guese  had,  it  seems,  gi\te  notice  over  land  to  tJie 
governor  there,  that  a  pirate  was  upon  the  oosflt; 
so  that,  when  we  came  in  view  of  the  port,  pe 
saw  two- men-of-war  riding  just  without  the  bar, 
whereof  one  we  found  was  getting  under  sail  with 
all  possible  speed,  having  slipt  her  cable  on  par- 
pose  to  meak  with  us :  the  other  was  not  w 
forward,  out  was  preparing  to  follow.  In  lets 
than  an  hour  they  stood  both  fair  after  us,  witli 
all  the  sail  they  could  make. 

Had  not  the  night  come  on,  William's  words 
had  been  made  good ;  thev  would  certainly  bare 
asked  us  the  question  what  we  did  there,  for 
we  found  the  foremost  ship  gained  upon  os, 
especially  upon  one  tack,  for  we  plied  away  from 
them  to  windward ;  but  in  the  diark  losing  sight 
of  them,  we  resolved  to  change  our  course  and 
stand  away  directly  for  sea,  not  doubting  that  we 
should  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  night 

Whether  the  Portuguese  commander  guessed 
We  would  do  so  or  not,  I  know  not ;  bnt  in  the 
morning,  when  the  daylight  appeared,  itastead  of 
havu^  lost  him,  we  found  him  in  chase  of  as 
about  a  league  astern ;  only,  to  our  great  good 
fortune,  we  could  see  but  one  of  the  two;  bow- 
ever,  this  one  was  a  great  ship,  carried  six-and- 
forty  guns,  and  an  admirable  sailer,  as  appeared 
by  her  outsailing  us ;  for  our  fiblp  was  an  excel- 
lent sailer  too,  as  I  have  said  before. 

When  I  found  this,  I  easily  saw  there  was  no 
remedy,  but  we  must  engage ;  and  as  we  knew 
we  could  expect  no  quarter  from  those  sconndrdi 
the  Portuguese,  a  nation  I  had  an  original  aver- 
sion to,  I  let  Captain  Wilmot  know  how  it  vas. 
The  captain,  tack  as  he  was,  jumped  up  in  the 
cabin,  and  would  be  led  out  upon  the  deck  (for 
he  was  very  weak)  to  see  hdW  h  Wat.  **  Wdl," 
says  he,  "we'll  fight  them  !*' 

Our  men  were  all  in  good  heatt  befivK,  bat  to 
see  the  obtain  lo  briik,  who  had  lahi  ill  of  « 
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calenture  tea  or  eleven  days,  gave  them  double 
courage,  and  they  went  all  hands  to  work  to 
make  a  dear  ship  and  be  ready.  William,  the 
quaker,  comes  to  me  with  a  kind  of  smile. 
••  Friend,"  says  he,  "  what  does  yon  ship  follow  us 
for?"—"  Why,"  says  I,  "to  fight  us,  you  may  be 
sure.**—"  Weil,"  says  he,  "  and  will  she  come  up 
with  u?,  dost  thou  think ?**—'*  Yes,**  said  I,  ''you 
see  she  will,"—"  Why,  then,  friend,"  Says  the  dry 
wretch,  "  why  dost  thou  run  from  her  still,  when 
thou  seest  she  will  overtidie  thee  ?  Will  it  be 
better  for  us  to  he  ovetiaken  further  off  than 
here?'* — "  Much  as  one  for  that,"  says  I ;  *•  why, 
what  would  you  have  us  do?"—'"  Do  P'  says  he ; 
**Iet  us  not  give  the  poor  man  more  trouble 
than  needs  must ;  let  us  stay  for  him  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  to  us."—"  He  will  talk  to 
as  in  powder  and  ball,"  said  I.—"  Very  well, 
then,"  says  he,  "  if  that  be  his  country  language, 
we  must  talk  to  him  in  the  same,  must  wc  not  ? 
or  else  how  shall  he  understand  us?"—"  Very  well, 
William,"  says  I,  "we  understand  you."  And 
the  captain,  as  ill  as  he  was,  called  to  me,  "  Wil- 
liam's right  again,"  says  he ;  '*  as  good  here  as  a 
league  farther.*'  80  he  gave  a  word  of  com- 
mand, "  Haul  np  the  main-sail ;  we'll  shorten  sail 
for  him.** 

Accordingly  we  shortened  sail,  and  as  we  ex- 
pected her  upon  oar  lee-side,  we  being  then  upon 
our  starboard  tack,  brought  eighteen  of  our  guns 
to  the  larboard  side,  resolving  to  give  him  a 
broadside  that  should  warm  him  ;  it  was  about 
half  an  hour  before  he  came  up  with  us,  all  which 
time  we  luiSed  up,  that  we  might  keep  tl^  wind 
of  him,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  run  up  under 
our  lee,  as  we  designed  him ;  when  we  got  him 
upon  oar  quarter,  we  edged  down,  and  received 
the  fire  of  five  or  six  of  his  guns.  By  this  time 
you  may  be  sure  all  our  hands  were  at  their 
quarters,  so  we  clapped  our  helm  hard  a-weather, 
let  go  the  lee-braces  of  the  main-top  sail,  and 
laid  it  a-back,  and  so  our  ship  fell  athwart  the 
Portuguese  ship's  hawse;  then  we  immediately 
poured  in  oar  broadside,  raking  them  fore  and 
aft,  and  killed  them  a  great  many  men. 

The  Portuguese,  we  could  see,  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion ;  and  not  being  aware  of  our 
design,  their  ship  having  fresh  way,  ran  their 
bowsprit  into  the  fore  part  of  our  main  shrouds, 
as  that  they  could  not  easily  get  dear  of  us,  and 
so  we  lay  locked  after  that  manner.  The  enemy 
could  not  bring  above  two  or  three  guns,  besides 
their  small  arms,  to  bear  upon  us,  while  we  played 
our  whole  broadside  upon  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  heat  of  this  fight,  as  I 
was  very  busy  upon  the  quarter  deck,  the  captain 
calls  to  me,  for  he  never  stirred  from  us,  "  What 
the  devil  is  fHend  William  a-doiiig  yonder  ?**  says 
the  captain ;  "  has  he  any  business  upon  deck  ?*' 
I  stepped  forward,  and  there  was  friend  William, 
with  two  or  three  stout  fellows,  lashing  the  ship's 
bowsprit  fast  to  our  main-mast,  for  fear  they 
should  get  away  fVom  us;  and  every  now  and 
then  be  pulled  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
gave  the  nien  a  dram  to  encourage  them.  The 
shot  flew  about  his  ears  as  thick  as  may  be  sup- 
posed in  such  an  action,  where  the  Portuguese, 
to  give  them  their  due,  fought  yery  briskly, 
believing  at  first  they  were  sure  of  their  gamo, 
and  troBting  to  their  superiority ;  but  there  was^ 


William,  as  composed,  and  in  as  perfect  tran- 
quillity as  to  danger,  as  if  he  had  been  over  a 
bowl  of  punch,  only  very  busy  securing  the  mat- 
ter,  that  fk  ship  of  forty-six  guns  should  not  run 
away  fl-om  a  ship  of  eight-and-twenty. 

This  work  was  too  hot  to  hold  long ;  our  men  be- 
haved bravely :  our  gunner,  a  gallant  man,  shouted 
below,  pouring  in  his  shot  at  such  a  rate,  that 
the  Portuguese  began  to  slacken  their  fire ;  we 
had  dismounted  several  of  their  guns  by  firing  io 
at  their  forecastle,  and  raking  them,  as  I  said, 
fore  and  aft.  Presently  comes  William  up  to 
me.  "  Friend,"  says  he,  very  calmly,  "what  dost 
thou  mean  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  visit  thy  neigh- 
hour  in  the  ship,  the  door  being  open  for  thee  ?*' 
I  understood  him  immediately,  for  our  guns  had 
so  torn  their  hull,  that  we  bad  beat  two  port- 
holes into  one,  and  tlie  bulk -head  of  their  steerage 
was  split  to  pieces,  so  that  they  could  not  retire 
to  their  close  quarters;  I  then  gave  the  word 
immediately  to  board  them.  Our  second  lieu- 
tenant, with  about  thirty  men,  entered  in  an 
instant  over  the  forecastle,  followed  by  some 
more  wirh  the  boatswain,  and  cutting  in  pieces 
about  twenty- five  men  that  they  found  upon  the 
deck,  and  then  throwing  some  grenadoes  into  the 
steerage,  they  entered  there  also;  upon  which 
the  Portuguese  cried  quarter  present^,  and  we 
mastered  the  ship,  contrary  indeed  to  our  own 
expectation;  for  we  would  have  compounded 
with  them  if  they  would  have  sheered  off,  but 
laying  them  athwart  the  hawse  at  first,  and 
fblldwing  our  fii-e  Airioosly,  without  giving  them 
any  time  to  get  dear  of  us  and  work  their  ship ; 
by  this  means,  though  they  had  six-and-forty 
guns,  they  were  not  able  to  point  them  forward, 
as  I  said  above,  for  we  beat  them  immedmtely 
from  their  guns  in  the  forecastle,  and  killed  them 
abundance  of  men  between  decks,  so  that  when 
we  entered  they  had  hardly  found  men  enough 
to  fight  us  hand  to  hand  upon  their  deck. 

The  surprise  of  joy  to  hear  the  Portuguese 
cry  quarter,  and  see  their  ancient  struck,  was  so 
great  to  our  captain,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was 
reduced  very  weak  with  a  high  fever,  that  it  gave 
him  new  life.  Nature  conquered  the  distemper, 
and  the  fever  abated  that  very  night ;  so  that  in 
two  or  three  days  he  was  sensibly  better,  his 
strength  began  to  come,  and  he  was  able  to  give 
his  orders  effectually  in  everything  that  was 
material,  and  in  about  ten  days  was  entirely  well 
and  about  the  ship. 

in  the  meantime  I  took  possession  of  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war;  and  Captain  Wilmot 
made  me,  or  rather  I  made  myself,  captain  of  her 
for  the  present.  About  thirty  of  their  seamen 
look  service  with  us,  some  of  whom  were  French, 
some  Genoese ;  and  we  set  the  rest  on  shore  th.e 
next  day  on  a  little  island  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
except  some  wounded  men,  who  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  removed,  and  whom  we  were 
bound  io  keep  on  board  ;  but  we  had  an  occasion 
afterwards  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  Cape,  where, 
at  their  own  request,  #e  set  them  on  shore. 

Captain  Wilmot,  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  taken, 
nnd  the  prisoners  stowed,  was  Ibr  standing  in  for 
the  river  Janeiro  again,  not  doubting  but  we 
should  meet  with  the  Other  man-of-war,  who,  not 
having  buen  able  to  find  us,  and  having  lost  tht 
•  company  of  her  comrade,  would  certainly  be 
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returned,  and  might  be  surprised  by  the  ship  we 
had  talLen,  if  we  carried  Portuguese  colours ;  and 
our  men  were  all  for  it 

But  our  friend  William  gave  us  better  counsel, 
for  he  came  to  me.  "  Friend,"  says  he,  *'  I 
understand  the  captain  is  for  sailing  back  to  the 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  hopes  to  meet  with  the  other  ship 
that  was  in  chase  of  thee  yesterday.  Is  it  true, 
dost  thou  intend  it?"—"  Why,  yes,"  says  I, 
•*  William;  pray,  why  not?"— •* Nay,"  says  he, 
"  thou  mayest  do  so  if  thou  wilt"— «  Well,  I 
know  that  too,  William."  said  I,  *'but  the  cap- 
tain  is  a  man  will  be  ruled  by  reason ;  what  have 
you  to  say  to  it  ?"— "  Why,'*  says  WUliam  gravely, 
<*  I  only  asli  what  Is  thy  busmess,  and  the  business 
of  all  the  people  thou  hast  with  thee  ?  Is  it  not 
to  get  money  ?'*^**  Yes,  William,  it  is  so,  in  our 
honest  way.**^**  And  wouldest  thou,"  says  he, 
"  rather  have  money  without  fighting,  or  fighting 
without  money?  I  mean  which  wouldest  thou 
have  by  choice,  suppose  it  to  be  left  to  thee?** 
"O  William,"  says  1,  "the  first  of  the  two  to  be 
sure."—"  Why,  then,"  says  he,  *•  what  great  gain 
hast  thou  made  of  the  prize  thou  hast  taken  now, 
though  it  has  cost  the  lives  of  thirteen  of  thy 
mpn,  besides  some  hurt?  It  is  true  thou  hast 
got  the  ship  and  some  prisoners;  but  thou 
wouldest  have  had  twice  the  booty  in  a  merchant 
ship,  with  not  one  quarter  of  the  fighting ;  and 
how  dost  thou  know  either  what  force  or  what 
number  of  men  may  be  in  the 'other  ship,  and 
what  loss  thou  mayest  sulTer,  and  what  gain  it 
shall  be  to  thee  if  thou  take  her  ?  I  think,  indeed, 
thou  mayest  much  better  let  her  alone." 

"  Why,  William,  it  U  true,"  said  I,  "  and  111  go 
tell  the  captain  what  your  opinion  is,  and'  bring 
you  word  what  he  says."  Accordingly  in  I  went 
to  the  captain  and  told  him  William's  reasons ; 
and  the  captain  was  of  his  mind,  that  our  business 
was  indeed  fighting  when  we  could  not  help  it, 
but  that  our  main  affair  was  money,  and  that  with 
as  few  blows  as  we  could.  So  that  adventure 
was  laid  aside,  and  we  stood  along  shore  again 
south  for  the  river  De  la  Plata,  expecting 
some  purchases  thereabouts ;  e8F%cially  we  had 
our  eyes  upon  some  of  the  Spanish  ships  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  are  generally  very  rich  in 
silver^  and  one  such  prize  would  have  done  our 
business.  We  plied  about  here,  in  the  latitude 
of  nearly  twenty*two  degrees  south,  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  nothing  offered ;  and  here  we  began 
to  consult  what  we  should  do  next,  for  we  had 
come  to  no  resolution  yet  Indeed,  my  design 
was  always  for  the  Cape  de  Bona  Speranza,  and 
so  to  the  East  Indies.  I  had  beard  some  flaming 
stories  of  Captain  Avery,  and  the  fine  things  he 
had  done  in  the  Indies,  which  were  doubled  and 
doubled,  even  ten  thousand  fold ;  and  from  taking 
a  great  prize  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  he 
took  a  lady,  said  to  be  the  Great  Mogurs  daughter, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  jewels  about  her,  we 
had  a  story  told  us,  that  he  took  a  Mogul  ship, 
so  the  foolish  sailors  called  it,  laden  with 
diamonds. 

I  would  fain  have  bad  friend  William's  advice 
whither  we  should  go,  but  be  always  put  it  off 
with  some  quaking  quibble  or  other.  In  short, 
he  did  not  can  for  directing  us  neither ;  whether 
he  made  a  piece  of  conicience  of  it,  or  whether 
he  did  not  care  to  venture  having  it  come  against 


him  afterwards  or  no^  this  I  know  not ;  but  we 
concluded  at  last  without  him« 

We  were,  however,  pretty  long  In  resolving^ 
and  hankered  about  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  a  long 
time.  At  last  we  spied  a  sail  to  windward,  and 
it  was  such  a  saH  as  I  believe  had  not  been  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  a  great  while.  It 
wanted  not  that  we  should  give  it  chasd^  for  it  stood 
directly  to  us,  as  well  as  they  that  steered  could 
make  it ;  and  even  that  was  more  accident  of  wea- 
ther than  anything  else,  for  if  the  wind  had  cbop- 
oed  about  anywhm  they  must  have  gone  with  it. 
I  leave  any  man  that  is  a  sailor,  and  understands 
anything  of  a  ship,  to  judge  what  a  figure  this 
ship  made  when  we  first  saw  her,  and  what  we 
could  imagine  was  the  matter  wiUi  her.  Her 
maintop- mast  was  gone  about  six  feet  above  the 
cap,  and  fell  forwara,  the  head  of  the  topgallant- 
mast  hanging  in  the  fore-shrouds  by  the  stay ;  at 
the  same  time  the  parell  of  the  mizentopsail-yard 
by  some  accident  giving  way,  the  mizentopsail- 
braces  (the  standing  port  of  which  being  last  to 
the  maintop-mast  shrouds)  brought  the  mizeotop- 
sail,  yard  and  all,  down  with  It,  which  spread 
over  part  of  the  quarter-deck  like  an  awning ; 
the  foretopsail  was  hoisted  up  two-thirds  of  the 
mast,  but  the  sheets  were  flown ;  the  fore-yard 
was  lowered  down  upon  the  forecastle,  the  sail 
loose,  and  part  of  it  banging  overboard.  In  this 
manner  she  came  down  upon  us  with  the  wind 
quartering.  In  a  word,  the  figure  the  whole 
ship  made  was  the  most  confounding  to  men  that 
understood  the  sea  that  ever  was  seen.  She  had 
no  boat,  neither  had  she  any  colours  out 

When  we  came  near  to  her,  we  fired  a  gun  to 
bring  her  to.  She  took  no  notice  of  it,  nor  of 
us,  but  came  on  just  as  she  did  before.  We  fired 
again,  but  it  was  all  one.  At  length  we  came 
within  pistol  shot  of  one  another,  but  nobody 
answered  nor  appeared.  So  we  biegan  to  think 
that  it  was  a  ship  gone  ashore  somewhere  in 
distress,  and  the  men  having  forsaken  her,  the 
high  tide  had  floated  her  off  to  sea.  Coming 
near  to  her,  we  run  up  alongside  of  her  so  dose 
that  we  could  hear  a  noise  within  her,  and  see 
the  motion  of  several  people  through  her  ports. 

Upon  this  we  manned  out  two  boats  full  of 
men,  and  very  well  armed,  and  ordered  them  to 
board  her  at  the  same  minute,  as  near  as  they 
could,  and  to  enter  one  at  her  fofe-chains  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  other  a-midships  on  the  other. 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  ship's  side,  a  sur- 
prising multitude  of  black  sailors,  such  as  they 
were,  appe|u«d  upon  deck,  and,  in  short,  terri- 
fied our  men  so  much  that  the  boat  which  was  to 
enter  her  men  in  the  waist  stood  off  again,  and 
durst  not  board  her ;  and  the  men  that  entered 
out  of  the  other  boat,  finding  the  first  boat,  as 
they  thought,  beaten  off,  and  seeing  the  ship 
full  of  men,  jumped  all  back  again  into  their 
bdat,  and  put  of^  not  knowing  what  the  matter 
was.  Upon  this  we  prepared  to  pour  in  a  broad. 
side  upon  her ;  but  our  friend  William  set  us  to 
rights  again  here ;  for  it  seems  he  gueased  how 
it  was  sooner  than  we  did,  and  coming  op 'to  me 
(for  it  was  our  ship  that  came  up  with  her), 
^'  Friend,*'  says  he,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  thou 
art  wrong  in  this  matter,  and  thy  men  have  been 
wrong  also  in  their  conduct  I'll  tell  thee  how 
thou  shalt  take  this  ship,  without  making  use  of 
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thoge  things  called  guns.*' — "  How  can  that  be. 
William  r  said  I.--«  Why,"  said  he,  "thou 
mayest  take  her  with  thy  helm  ;  thoa  seest  they 
keep  DO  steerage,  and  thou  seest  the  condition 
they  are  in  ;  board  her  with  thy  ship  upon  her 
lee  quarter,  and  so  enter  her  from  the  ship.  I  am 
persuaded  thou  wilt  take  her  without  fighting, 
for  there  is  some  mischief  has  befallen  the  ship, 
which  we  know  nothing  of." 

In  a  word,  it  being  a  smooth  sea,  and  little 
wind,  I  took  his  advice,  and  laid  her  aboard. 
Immediately  our  men  entered  the  ship,  where  we 
found  a  large  ship,  with  upwards  of  000  nogroes, 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  not  one 
Christian  or  white  man  on  board. 

I  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight ;  for  im- 
mediately I  concluded,  as  was  partly  the  case, 
that  these  black  devils  had  got  loose,  had  mur- 
dered all  the  white  men,  and  thrown  them  into 
the  sea ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  told  my  mind  to 
the  men,  but  the  thought  so  enraged  them  that 
I  had  much  ado  to  keep  my  men  from  cutting 
them  all  in  pieces.  But  William,  with  many 
persuasions,  prevailed  upon  them,  by  telling  them 
that  it  was  nothing  but  what,  if  they  were  in  the 
negroes'  condition,  they  would  do  if  they  could ; 
and  that  the  negroes  had  really  the  highest  In- 
justice done  them,  to  be  sold  for  slaves  without 
their  consent;  and  that  the  law  of  nature  dic- 
tated it  to  them ;  that  they  ought  not  to  kill 
them,  and  that  it  would  be  wilful  murder  to 
dolt. 

This  prevailed  with  them,  and  cooled  their 
first  heat ;  so  they  only  knocked  down  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them,  and  the  rest  ran  all  down  between 
decks  to  their  first  places,  believing,  as  we  fancied, 
that  we  were  their  first  masters  come  again. 

It  was  a  most  unaccountable  difficulty  we  had 
next ;  for  we  could  not  mnke  them  understand 
one  word  we  said,  nor  could  we  understand  one 
word  ourselves  that  they  said.  We  endeavoured 
by  signs  to  ask  them  whence  they  came ;  but 
they  could  make  nothing  of  it.  We  pointed  to 
the  great  cabin,  to  the  round-house,  to  the  cook- 
room,  then  to  our  faces,  to  ask  if  they  had  no  white 
men  on  board,  and  where  they  were  gone ;  but 
they  could  not  understand  what  we  meant  On 
the  other  hand,  they  pointed  to  our  boat  and  to 
their  ship,  asking  questions  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  said  a  thousand  things,  and  expressed  them- 
selves  with  great  earnestness;  but  we  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  it  all,  or  know  what  they 
meant  by  any  of  their  signs. 

We  knew  verv  well  they  must  have  been  taken 
on  board  the  ship  as  slaves,  and  that  it  must  be 
by  some  European  people  too.  We  could  easily 
see  that  the  ship  was  a  Dutch-built  ship,  but  very 
much  altered,  having  been  built  upon,  and,  as  we 
supposed,  in  France ;  for  we  found  two  or  three 
French  books  on  board,  and  afterwards  we  ibuod 
clotl^es,  linen,  lace,  some  old  shoes,  and  several 
other  things.  We  found  among  the  provisions 
some  barrels  of  Irish  beef,  some  Newfoundland 
fish,  and  several  other  evidences  that  there  had 
been  Christians  on  board,  but  saw  no  remains  of 
them.  We  found  not  a  sword,  gun,  pistol,  or 
weapon  of  any  kind,  except  some  cutlasses ;  and 
the  negroes  had  hid  them  below  where  they  lay. 
We  asked  them  what  was  become  of  all  the  small 
vrms,  pointing  to  our  owa  and  to  the  placet 


where  those  belonging  to  the  ship  had  hung. 
One  of  the  negroes  understood  me  presently,  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  come  upon  the  deck,  where, 
taking  my  fozee,  which  I  never  let  go  out  of  my 
hand  for  some  time  after  we  had  mastered  the 
ship 'I  say,  offering  to  take  hold  of  it,  he  made 
the  proper  motion  of  throwing  it  into  the  sea ;  by 
which  I  understood,  as  I  did  afterwards,  that 
they  had  thrown  all  the  small  arms,  powder,  shot, 
swords,  &c.,  into  tbe  sea,  believing,  as  I  sup- 
posed, those  things  would  kill  them,  though  the 
men  were  gone. 

After  we  understood  this  we  made  no  question 
but  that  the  ship's  crew,  having  been  surprised  by 
these  desperate  rogues,  had  gone  the  same  way, 
and  bad  been  thrown  overboard  also.  We  looked 
all  over  the  ship  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  blood, 
and  we  thought  we  did  perceive  some  in  several 
places ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun,  melting  the  pitch 
and  tar  upon  the  decks,  made  it  impossible  lor  us 
to  discern  it  exactly,  except  in  the  round-house, 
where  we  plainly  saw  that  there  had  been  much 
blood.  We  found  the  scuttle  open,  by  which  we 
supposed  that  the  captain  and  those  that  were 
with  him  had  made  their  retreat  into  the  great 
cabin,  or  those  in  the  cabin  had  made  their  escape 
up  into  the  round-house. 

But  that  which  confirmed  us  most  of  all  in 
what  had  happened  was,  that,  upon  farther  in- 
quiry, we  found  that  there  were  seven  or  eight  of 
the  negroes  very  much  wounded,  two  or  three  of 
them  with  shot,  whereof  one  bad  his  leg  broken 
and  lay  in  a  miserable  condition,  the  fl^h  being 
mortifl^ ;  and,  as  our  friend  William  said,  in  two 
days  more  he  would  have  died.  William  was  a' 
most  dexterous  surgeon,  and  he  showed  it  in  this 
cure;  for  though  all  the  surgeons  we  had  on 
board  both  our  ships  (and  we  had  no  less  than 
five  that  called  themselves  bred  surgeons,  besides 
two  or  three  who  were  pretenders  or  assistants) 
— ^though  all  these  gave  their  opinions  that  the 
negro's  leg  must  be  cut  oft,  and  that  his  life  could 
not  be  saved  without  it ;  that  the  mortiflcation 
had  touched  the  marrow  in  the  bone,  that  the 
tendons  were  mortified,  and  that  be  could  never 
have  the  use  of  his  leg  if  it  should  be  cured,  Wil- 
liam said  nothing  in  general,  but  that  his  opinion 
was  otherwise,  and  that  he  desired  the  wound 
might  be  searched,  and  that  he  would  then  tell 
them  farther.  Accordingly  he  went  to  work  with 
the  leg ;  and,  as  he  desired  that  he  might  have 
some  of  the  surgeons  to  assist  him,  we  appointed 
him  two  of  the  ablest  of  them  to  help,  and  all  of 
them  to  look  on,  if  they  thought  fit 

William  went  to  work  his  own  way,  and  some 
of  them  pretended  to  find  fault  at  first.  How- 
ever, he  proceeded  and  searched  every  pai^  of  the 
leg  where  he  suspected  the  mortification  had 
touched  it ;  in  a  word,  he  cut  oiT  a  great  deal  of 
mortified  flesh,  in  all  which  the  poor  fellow  felt 
no  pain.  William  proceeded  tUl  he  brought  the 
vessels  which  he  h^i  cut  to  bleed,  and  the  man 
to  cry  out ;  then  he  reduced  the  splinters  of  the 
bone,  and,  calling  for  help,  set  it,  as  we  call  it, 
and  bound  it  up,  and  laid  the  mnan  to  rest,  who 
found  himself  much  easier  than  before. 

At  the  first  opening  the  surgeons  began  to  tri- 
umph ;  the  mortification  seemed  to  spread,  and  a 
long  red  streak  of  blood  appeared  from  the  wound 
upwards  to  the  middle  of  the  man's  thigh,  and  the 
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sargeoDS  told  me  the  maq  would  die  in  a  ; 
boura.  I  went  to  look  at  it,  and  found  William 
/himself  under  some  surprise ;  but  when  1  asked 
bim  how  long  he  thought  the  poor  fellow  could 
live,  he  looked  gravely  at  me,  and  said,  *'  As  long 
as  thou  canst ;  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  of 
his  life,**  said  be,  **  but  I  would  cure  him,  if  I 
could,  without  making  a  cripple  of  him."  I  found 
he  was  not  just  then  upon  the  operation  as  to 
his  leg,  but  was  mixiqg  up  something  to  give  the 
poor  creature,  to  repel,  as  I  thought,  the  spread- 
ing contagion,  and  to  ab^te  or  prevent  anv  fever- 
ish temper  that  might  happen,  in  the  blooa ;  after 
which  he  went  to  work  again,  and  opened  the  leg 
in  two  places  above  thie  wound,  cutting  out  a 
great  deal  of  mortified  flesh,  which  it  seemed  was 
occasioned  by  the  bandage,  which  bad  pressed 
the  parts  too  much  ;  and  withal,  the  blood  being 
at  the  time  in  a  more  t\\9n  common  disposition  to 
mortify,  might  assist  to  spread  it. 

Well,  our  friend  William  conquered  all  this, 
cleared  the  spreading  mortification,  and  the  red 
streak  went  off  agam,  the  flesh  began  to  heal, 
and  matter  to  run  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  man*s 
spirits  begaQ  to  recover,  his  pulse  beat  regular, 
he  bad  no  fever,  and  gathered  strength  daily ; 
and,  in  a  word,  he  wps  a  perfect  sound  man  in 
about  ten  weeks,  and  we  kept  bim  amongst  us, 
and  made  him  an  able  seaman.  But,  to  return 
to  thjB  ship :  we  never  could  come  at  a  certain 
information  about  It,  till  some  of  the  negroes 
which  we  kept  on  board,  and  whom  we  taught  to 
speak  Eoglish,  gave  the  account  of  it  afterwards, 
and  this  maimed  man  in  particular. 

We  inquired,  by  all  the  signs  and  motions  we 
could  im^ne,  what  was  become  of  the  people, 
and  yet  we  could  get  nothing  from  them.  Our 
lieutenant  was  for  torturing  some  of  them  to  make 
them  confess,  but  William  opposed  that  vehe- 
mently ;  and  when  he  heard  it  was  under  consi- 
deration he  came  to  me — *'  Friend,**  says  he,  "  I 
make  a  request  to  thee  not  to  put  any  of  these 
poor  wretches  to  torment."—"  Why,  William,** 
said  I,  "  why  not  ?  You  see  they  will  not  give 
any  account  of  what  is  become  of  the  wnite 
men."— «  Nav,"  says  William,  "  do  not  say  so  :  I 
suppose  they  nave  given  thee  a  full  account  of 
every  particular  of  it.*'—**  How  so  ?'*  says  I ; 
^  pray  what  are  w^  the  wiser  for  all  their  jabber- 
ing ?*'— «  Nay,"  says  William,  "  that  may  be  thy 
fault,  for  aught  I  know ;  thou  wilt  not  punish  the 
poor  men  because  they  cannot  speak  English ; 
and  perhaps  they  never  heard  a  word  of  English 
before.  Now,  I  mav  very  well  suppose  that  they 
have  given  thee  a  large  account  of  everything  i 
for  thou  seest  with  what  earnestneFS,  and  how 
long,  some  of  them  have  talked  .to  tbee  ;  and  if 
thou  canst  not  understand  their  language,  nor 
they  thine,  bow  can  they  help  that?  At  the  best, 
thou  dost  but  suppose  that  they  have  not  told 
thee' the  whole  truth  of  the  story;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  I  suppose  they  have ;  and  how  wilt  thou 
decide  the  question,  whether  thou  art  right  or 
whether  I  am  right  ?  Besides,  what  can  they 
say  to  thee  when  thou  askest  them  a  question 
upon  the  torture,  and  at  the  same  time  they  do 
not  understand  the  question,  and  thou  dost  not 
know  whether  they  say  ay  or  no  ?** 

It  is  no  compliment  to  my  moderation  to  say  I 
was  convinced  by  these  reasons ;  and  yet  we  had 


all  much  ado  to  keep  our  second  lieutenant  from 
murdering  some  of  them,  to  make  them  telL 
What  if  they  had  told,  be  did  not  understand  one 
word  of  it ;  but  be  woiUd  not  be  persuaded  but  that 
the  negroes  must  needs  undersund  him  when  he 
asked  them  whether  the  ship  had  any  boat  or  no, 
like  ours,  and  what  was  become  of  it. 

But  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  wait  till  we 
made  these  people  understand  English,  and  to 
adjourn  the  story  UIl  that  time.  The  case  was 
thus :  where  they  we^e  taken  on  board  the  ahip, 
that  we  could  never  understand,  bqpause  they 
never  knew  the  English  names  which  we  give  to 
those  coasts,  or  what  nation  they  were  who 
belonged  to  the  ship,  because  they  knew  not  one 
tongue  from  another ;  but  thus  far  the  negro  I 
examined,  who  was  the  same  whose  leg  WflUara 
had  cured,  told  us  that  they  did  not  speak  the 
same  language  as  we  spoke,  nor  the  same  our 
Portuguese  spoke ;  so  that  in  all  probability  tbey 
must  be  French  or  Dutch. 

Then  he  told  us  that  the  white  men  used  them 
barbarously ;  that  they  beat  them  ummercifully ; 
that  one  of  the  negro  men  had  a  wife  and  two 
negro  children,  one  a  daughter,  about  aixteen 
years  old :  that  a  white  man  abused  the  negro 
man's  wife,  and  afterwards  his  daughter,  which, 
as  he  said,  made  all  the  negro  men  mad ;  and 
that  the  woman's  husband  was  in  a  great  rage ; 
at  which  the  white  man  was  so  provoked  that  be 
threatened  to  kill  him;  but,  in  the  night,  the 
negro  man  being  loose,  got  a  great  club,  by 
which  he  made  us  understand  he  meant  a  ban<t> 
spike,  and  that  when  the  same  Frenchman  (if  it 
was  a  Frenchman)  came  among  them  again,  be 
began  again  to  abuse  the  negro  man's  wife,  at 
which  the  negro,  taking  up  the  handspike, 
knocked  out  his  Israins  at  one  blow ;  and  then 
taking  the  key  Irom  him  with  which  he  usually 
unlocked  the  hand-cuffs  which  the  negroes  were 
fettered  with,  he  set  about  a  hundred  of  them  at 
liberty,  who,  getting  up  upon  the  deck  by  the 
same  skuttle  that  the  white  man  came  down,  and 
taking  the  man's  cutlass  who  was  killed,  and  laying 
hold  of  what  came  next  them,  tbey  fell  upon  the 
men  that  were  upon  the  deck,  and  killed  them 
all,  and  afterwards  those  they  found  upon  the 
forecastle ;  that  the  captain  and  his  other  men, 
who  were  in  the  cabm  and  the  round-house, 
defended  themselves  with  great  courage,  and 
shot  out  at  the  loop-holes  at  them,  by  which  be 
and  several  other  men  were  wounded,  and  some 
killed ;  but  that  they  broke  into  the  round-house 
aftpr  a  long  dispute,  where  they  killed  two  of  the 
white  men,  but  owned  that  the  two  white  men 
killed  eleven  of  their  men  before  they  could  break 
in;  and  then  the  resjt  having  ffot  down  the 
skuttle  into  the  great  cabin,  wounded  three  more 
of  them. 

That,  after  this,  the  gunner  of  the  ship  having  < 
secured  himself  in  the  gun-room^  one  of  his  men  i 
hauled  up  the  long-boat  close  under  the  stem,  < 
and  putting  into  her  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  ' 
they  could  come  at,  got  all  into  the  boat^  and 
afterwards  took  in  the  captain,  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  out  of  the  great  cabin.     When 
they  were  all  thus  embarked,  they  resolved  to 
lay  the  ship  aboard  again,  and  try  to  recover  it. 
That  they    boarded  the  ship  in  a   desperate 
manner,  and  killed  at  flrst  all  that  stood  in  their 
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iray ;  b|it  the  oegroe*  being  by  ibis  time  all  loose, 
and  having  gotten  some  arms,  though  they  un- 
derstood nothing  of  powder  and  bullet,  or  guns, 
yet  the  men  could  noFer  master  them.  However, 
they  lay  under  the  ship's  bow,  and  got  out  all  tba 
men  they  had  left  in  the  cook-room,  who  hod 
maintained  themselves  there,  notwithstanding  all 
the  n^^roes  could  do,  and  with  their  small  arms 
killed  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  negroes,  but 
were  at  last  forced  to  leave  them. 

They  cbiild  givp  me  no  account  whereabouts 
this  was,  whether  near  the  coast  of  Africa*  or  far 
off,  or  how  long  jt  was  before  the  ship  fell  into 
opr  bands ;  only,  in  general,  it  was  a  great  while 
ago,  as  they  called  it  {  and,  by  all  we  could  learn, 
it  was  within  two  or  three  days  after  they  had 
set  sail  from  the  coast.  They  told  us  that  they  had 
kUled  about  thirty  of  the  white  men,  having 
knocked  them  oo  the  head  with  crows  and  hand- 
spikes, and  such  things  as  they  could  get ;  and 
one  strong  negro  killed  three  of  them  with  an  iron 
crow,  after  he  was  shot  twice  through  the  body ; 
and  that  be  was  afterwards  shot  through  the  head 
by  the  captain  himself  at  the  door  of  the  round- 
hoase,  which  he  had  split  open  with  the  crow ;  and 
this  we  supposed  was  the  occasion  of  the  great 
qnaptity  of  Uood  which  we  saw  at  the  round- 
bonse  door. 

The  sam«  negrp  told  us  th^  they  threw  all 
the  powder  and  snot  they  could  find  into  tlie  sea, 
and  they  would  have  thrown  the  great  guns  into 
the  sea  if  they  could  have  lifted  them.  Being 
asked  how  they  came  to  have  their  sails  in  such 
a  condition,  his  ^awerwas,  "  They  no  under- 
stand ;  they  no  know  what  the  sails  do ;"  that 
was,  they  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  it  was 
the  sails  that  made  the  ship  go,  or  understand 
what  they  meant,  or  what  to  do  with  them. 
When  .we  asked  him  whither  they  were  going,  be 
said,  ••They  did  not  know,  but  believed  they 
should  §p  home  to  their  own  country  again."  I 
asked  him,  in  particular,  what  ^e  thought  we 
were,  when  we  first  came  up  with  them  ?  He 
said,  **  They  were  terribly  frightened,  believing 
we  were  the  same  white  men  that  had  gone  away 
in  their  bo^s,  and  were  oome  again  in  a  great 
ship,  with  the  two  boats  with  them,  and  expected 
they  would  kill  them  all." 

This  was  the  account  we  got  out  of  them,  after 
we  liad  Uught  them  to  speak  English,  and  to 
understand  the  names  and  use  of  the  things 
belonging  lo  the  ship  which  they  had  occasion  to 
speak  of;  and  we  observed  that  the  iellows  were 
fop  InoQceot  to  dissemble  in  their  relation,  and 
that  they  all  agreed  m  the  particulars,  and  were 
alwavs  in  the  same  story,  which  confirmed  very 
rattch  ihft  truth  of  what  they  said. 
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Having  taken  this  ship,  our  next  difficulty  was, 
what  to  do  with  the  negroes.  The  Portuguese 
in  the  Braiils  would  have  bought  them  all  of  us, 


and  been  glad  of  the  purchase,  if  we  had  not 
showed  ourselves  enemies  there,  and  been  known 
for  pirates ;  but,  as  it  was,  we  durst  not  go  ashore 
anywhere  thereabouts,  or  treat  with  any  of  the 
planters,  because  we  should  raise  the  whole 
country  upon  us ;  and,  if  there  were  any  such 
things  as  men-of-war  in  snv  of  their  ports,  we 
should  be  sure  to  be  attacked  by  them,  and  by  all 
the  force  they  had  by  hmd  or  sea. 

Nor  could  we  think  of  any  better  sueoess 
if  we  went  northward  to  our  own  plantations. 
One  whfle  we  determined  to  carry  them  ^ 
away  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sell  them  there  tp 
the  Spaniards ;  but  they  were  really  too  many 
for  them  to  make  use  of;  and  to  earry  them 
round  to  the  South  Seas,  which  was  the  only 
remedy  that  was  left,  was  so  far,  tiiat  we  should 
be  no  way  able  to  subsist  them  for  so  kmg  a 
voyage. 

At  last,  our  dd,  never-JUling  fHend,  William, 
helped  us  out  again,  as  be  bad  often  done  at  a 
dead  lift.  His  proposal  was  tUs,  that  he  should 
go  as  master  of  the  ship,  and  about  twenty  men, 
such  as  we  could  best  trust,  and  attempt  to  trade 
privately,  upon  the  coast  of  Brasil,  with  the 
planters,  not  at  the  principal  ports,  because  that 
would  not  be  permitted. 

We  alt  agreed  to  this,  and  appointed  to  go 
away  ourselves  towards  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where 
we  had  thought  of  going  before,  and  to  wait  for 
him  not  there,  but  at  Fort  St  Pedra,  as  the 
Spaniards  call  ft,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  tbey  call  Rio  Grande,  and  where  the 
Spaniatds  had  a  small  fort  and  a  isw  people,  but 
we  believe  there  was  nobody  in  iL 

H^re  we  took  up  our  station,  emisbg  off  and 
00,  to  see  if  we  could  meet  any  ships  going  to 
or  oomfaig  fh>m  Buenos  Ayres,  or  th«  Rio  de  la 
Plata ;  but  we  met  with  nothing  worth  notice. 
However,  we  employed  oarselves  m  things  neces- 
sary for  our  going  off  to  sea ;  for  we  filled  all 
our  water  casks,  and  got  some  fish  for  our 
present  use,  to  spare  as  much  as  possiUe  our 
ship's  stores. 

William,  in  the  mean  time,  went  away  to  the 
north,  and  made  the  land  about  the  Cape  of  St 
Thomas ;  and  betwixt  that  and  the  isles  of  Tu- 
beroB  he  found  means  to  trade  with  the  planters 
for  all  his  negroes,  u  well  the  women  as  the 
men„and  at  a  very  good  price  too ;  for  William, 
wh6  spoke  Portuguese  preUy  well,  told  them  a 
fair  story  enoogfa,  that  the  ship  was  in  scarcity  of 
provisions,  that  they  were  driven  a  great  way  out  of 
their  eovrse,  and  indeed,  as  we  say,  out  of  their 
knowledge,  and  that  they  must  go  up  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  Jamaica,  or  sol  there  upon 
the  coast.  This  was  a  very  plausible  tale,  and 
was  easily  heUeved ;  and,  if  you  observe  the 
manner  of  the  negroes  sailing,  and  what  hap- 
pened in  their  voyage,  was  every  word  of  it 
true. 

By  this  method,  and  hehig  tme  to  one  another, 
William  passed  for  what  he  was,  I  mean,  for  a 
very  honest  fellow,  and  by  the  assistance  of  one 
planter,  who  sent  to  some  of  his  ncsghbo.ur 
planters,  and  managed  the  trade  among  tl^m* 
selves,  he  got  a  quick  market ;  for  in  1ms  thai^ 
five  weeks  WilUam  sold  all  his  negroes,  and  at 
last  sold  the  ship  itself  and  shipped  Umself  and 
his  twenty  men,  with  two  negro  boys  whom  b« 
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bad  left,  in  a  tloop,  one  of  those  which  the  plant- 
en  used  to  send  on  board  for  the  negroes.  With 
this  sloop  Captain  William,  as  we  then  called 
him,  came  away,  and  foond  us  at  Port  St  Pedm» 
in  the  latitude  of  ^  degrees  SO  minutes  south. 

Nothmg  was  more  surprising  to  us  than  to  see 
a  sloop  come  along  the  coast,  carrying  Portu- 
guese oolours,  and  come  in  directly  to  us,  after 
we  were  assured  he  had  discovered  both  our 
ships.  We  fired  a  gun,  upon  her  nearer  ap- 
proach, to  bring  her  to  an  anchor,  but  immedi* 
ately  the  fired  five  guns  by  way  of  salute,  and 
spread  her  English  ancient :  then  we  began  to 
guest  it  was  friend  William,  but  wondered  what 
was  the  meaning  €i  hie  being  in  a  sloop,  whereas 
we  sent  him  away  in  a  ship  of  near  900  tons ; 
but  be  soon  let  ns  into  the  whole  history  of  his 
management,  with  which  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  be  very  well  satisfied.  As  soon  as  he 
had  brought  the  sloop  to  an  anchor,  he  came 
aboard  of  my  ship,  and  there  he  gave  us  an  ac* 
count  how  he  b€^^  to  trade  by  the  help  of  a 
Portuguese  planter,  who  lived  near  the  sea-side ; 
how  he  went  on  shore  and  went  up  to  the  first 
house  he  could  see,  and  asked  the  man  of  the 
house  to  sell  him  some  hogs,  pretending  at  first  he 
only  stood  in  upon  the  coast  to  take  in  fresh 
water  and  buy  some  provisions;  and  the  man 
not  only  sold  him  seven  UX  hogs,  but  invited  him 
m,  and  gave  him,  and  Ave  men  he  had  with  him, 
a  very  good  dinner ;  and  he  invited  the  planter 
on  board  his  ship,  and.  In  return  for  his  kindness, 
gave  him  a  negro  girl  for  his  witdJ 

This  so  obliged  the  planter,  that  the  next 
morning  he  sent  him  on  board,  in  a  great  lug- 
gage-bMt,  a  cow  and  two  sheep,  with  a  chest  of 
sweetmeats  and  some  sugar,  and  a  great  bag  of 
tobacco,  and  Invited  Captidn  William  on  shore 
again;  that,  after  this,  they  grew  from  one  kind- 
ness to  another;  that  they  t^au  to  talk  about 
trading  for  some  negroes ;  and  William,  pretend- 
ing it  was  to  do  him  servlee,  consented  to  sell 
him  thirty  negroes  for  his  private  use  In  his  plan- 
tation, for  which  he  gave  William  ready  money 
in  gold,  at  the  rale  of  five  and  thirty  moidores 
per  head ;  bnt  the  planter  was  obliged  to  use 
great  caution  in  bringing  them  on  shore;  for 
which  purpose  he  made  Williara  weigh  and  stand 
out  to  sea,  and  put  in  again,  about  fifty  miles 
farther  north,  where  at  a  little  ereek  he  took  the 
negroes  on  shore  at  another  plantation,  belonging 
to  a  friend  of  his,  whom,  it  seems,  he  conld 
trust. 

This  remove  brought  MTQUam  into  a  Ihrther 
intimacy,  not  only  with  the  first  planter,  but  also 
with  his  friends,  who  desired  to  have  some  of  the 
negroes  also ;  so  that,  from  one  to  another,  thev 
bought  so  many,  tOl  one  overgrown  planter  took 
100  negroes,  which  was  all  William  had  left,  and 
sharing  them  with  another  planter,  that  other 
planter  chaflEered  with  William  for  ship  and  all, 
giving  him  In  exchange  a  very  dean,  large,  well< 
built  sloop  of  near  sixty  tons,  Tory  well  furnished, 
canying  six  guns ;  but  we  made  her  afterwards 
carry  twelve  guns.  William  had  900  moidores 
in  gold,  besides  the  sloops  in  payment  for  the 
ship ;  and  with  this  moncT  he  stored  the  sloop  as 
faUM»  she  eoold  hold  with  provisions,  especially 
bread,  some  pork,  and  about  sixty  hegs  alive; 
among  the  rest,  William  got  dghty  bamls  of 


good  gunpowder,  which  was  very  nnch  for  ow 
purpose ;  and  all  the  provisions  which  were  In 
the  French  ship  he  took  out  also. 

This  was  a  very  agreeable  account  to  as,  en>e- 
clally  when  we  saw  that  William  had  received  in 
gold  coined,  or  by  weight,  and  some  Spsnith 
silver,  60,000  pieces  of  eight,  besides  a  new  sloop, 
and  a  Test  quantity  of  provisions. 

We  were  very  g^  of  the  sloop  in  parttculir, 
and  began  to  consult  what  we  should  do,  whether 
we  had  not  best  turn  ofiT  onr  great  Portagaese 
ship,  and  stick  to  onr  first  ship  and  the  iioom 
seeing  we  had  scarce  men  enough  for  all  three, 
and  that  the  biggest  ship  was  thought  too  big  for 
onr  business ;  however,  another  dispute,  which 
was  now  decided,  brought  the  first  to  a  condv- 
sion.  The  first  dispute  was,  whither  we  should 
go  ?  My  comrade,  as  I  called  him  now,  thtt  ii 
to  say,  he  that  was  my  captain  before  we  took 
this  Portuguese  man-of-war,  was  flbr  going  to  the 
South  Seas,  and  coastfaig  up  the  west  side  of 
America,  where  we  could  not  fafl  of  makm; 
several  good  prises  upon  the  Spaniards;  sod 
that  then,  if  occasion  required  ft,  we  might  come 
home  by  the  South  Seas  to  the  Bast  Indies,  end 
so  go  round  the  globe,  as  others  had  done  before 

But  my  bead  lay  another  way ;  I  had  been  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  had  entertahied  a  notioa 
ever  sbce  that,  if  we  went  thither,  we  could  not 
fail  of  making  good  work  of  it,  and  that  we 
might  have  a  safe  retreat,  and  good  beef  to  vic- 
tual onr  ship,  among  my  old  friends  the  natires 
of  Zanguebar,  on  the  coast  of  Mosambiqae,  or 
the  island  of  St  Lawrence.  I  say,  my  thoughts 
lay  this  way ;  and  I  read  so  many  lectures  to 
them  all  of  the  advantages  they  would  certainly 
make  of  their  strength  by  the  prises  they  would 
take  in  the  Oulf  of  Mocha,  or  the  Red  Sen, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  or  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, that  I  amazed  them. 

With  these  arguments  I  prevailed  on  them, 
and  we  all  resolved  to  steer  away  S.E.  fbrtbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  resolution,  we  concluded  to  keep  the  sloop, 
and  sail  with  all  three,  not  doubting,  as  I  assured 
them,  but  we  should  find  men  there  to  make  up 
the  number  wanting,  and  if  not,  we  might  esit 
any  of  them  off  when  we  pleased. 

We  could  not  do  less  than  make  oar  fHend 
William  captain  of  the  sloop  which,  with  soch 
good  management,  he  had  brought  ns.  He  told 
us,  though  with  much  good  manners,  he  would 
not  command  her  as  a  nigate;  but,  if  we  would 
give  her  to  him  fbr  his  share  of  the  Guinea  shipii 
which  we  eame  very  honestly  bv,  he  would  ke^ 
iu  company  as  a  victualler,  if  we  conrauuided 
him,  as  long  as  he  was  under  the  same  foroe  that 
took  him  away. 

We  understood  him,  so  gave  him  the  sloop, 
bnt  npon  condition  that  he  should  not  go  from 
us^  and  should  be  entirely  under  command.  How- 
ever, William  was  not  so  easy  as  beibre;  sod, 
indeed,  as  we  aflerwarde  wanted  the  sloop  to 
cruise  fbr  purchase,  and  a  right  thoroogh-psced 
pirate  in  her,  so  I  was  in  such  pain  for  WUUan, 
that  I  could  not  be  without  him,  fbr  he  was  my 
privy  counsellor  and  companion  upon  all  oeca- 
aions ;  so  1  pot  a  Scotsman,  a  bold,  enterpfisinf , 
gallant  fellow,  into  her,  named  Gordon,  and  msde 
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ber  carry  twekeguos  and  four  petereroes,  though, 
indeed,  we  wanted  men,  for  we  were  none  of  us 
manned  in  proportion  to  our  force. 

We  saUed  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  beginning  of  October,  1706,  and  passed  by, 
in  sight  of  the  Cape,  the  12th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, having  met  with  a  great  deal  of  bad 
weather.  We  saw  several  merchant  ships  in  the 
roads  there,  as  well  English  as  Dutcb>  whether 
outward  bound  or  homeward  we  could  not  tell ; 
be  it  what  it  would,  we  did  not  think  fit  to  come 
to  an  anchor,  not  knowing  what  they  might  be, 
or  what  thay  might  attempt  against  us,  when 
they  knew  what  we  were.  However,  as  we 
wanted  fresh  water,  we  sent  the  two  boats  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese  man-of-war,  with  all 
Portuguese  seamen  or  negroes  in  them,  to  the 
watering-place,  to  take  in  water;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  bung  out  a  Portuguese  ancient  at 
sea,  and  lay  by  all  that  night.  They  knew  not 
what  we  were,  but  it  seems  we  passed  for  any- 
thing but  what  we  really  were. 

Our  boats  returning  the  third  time  laden,  about 
five  o'clock  next  morning,  we  thought  ourselves 
sufficiently  watered,  and  stood  away  to  the  east- 
ward; but,  before  our  men  returned  the  last 
time,  the  wind  blowing  an  easy  gale  at  west,  we 
perceived  a  boat  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  under 
sail,  crowding  to  come  up  with  us,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  we  should  be  gone.  We  soon  found  it  was 
an  English  long-boat,  and  that  it  was  pretty  full 
of  men.  We  could  not  imagine  what  the  mean-< 
ing  of  it  should  be ;  but,  as  it  was  but  a  boat,  we 
thought  no  great  barm  in  it  to  let  them  come  on 
board ;  and  if  it  appeared  tbey  came  only  to 
inquht!  wlio  we  were,  we  would  give  them  a  full 
account  of  our  business,  by  taking  them  along 
with  us,  seeing  we  wanted  men  as  much  as  any- 
thing ;  but  they  saved  us  the  labour  of  being  in 
doubt  how  to  dispose  of  them,  for  it  seems  our 
Portuguese  seamen,  who  went  for  water,  had  not 
been  so  silent  at  the  watering  places  as  we  thought 
they  would  have  been.  But  the  case,  in  short, 
was  this :  Captain  — —  (I  forbear  his  name  at 
present,  for  a  particular  reason),  captain  of  the 
East  India  merchant  ship,  bound  afterwards  for 
China,  had  found  some  reason  to  be  very  severe 
with  his  men,  and  had  handled  some  of  them  very 
roughly  at  St  Helena;  insomuch,  that  they 
threatened  among  themselves  to  leave  the  ship 
the  first  opportunity,  and  had  long  wished  for 
that  opportunity.  Some  of  these  men,  it  seems, 
had  met  with  our  boat  at  the  watering-place,  and, 
inquiring  of  one  another  who  we  were,  and  upon 
what  account ;  whether  the  Portuguese  seamen, 
by  faltering  in  their  account,  made  them  suspect 
that  we  were  out  upon  the  cruise,  or  whether 
they  told  it  in  plain  English  or  no  (for  they  all 
spoke  English  enough  to  be  understood),  but  so 
it  was,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  carried  the  news 
on  board,  that  the  ships  which  lay  by  to  the 
eastward  were  English,  and  that  tbey  were  going 
upon  the  account,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  sea 
term  for  a  pirate ;  I  say,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
heard  it  thc^  went  to  work,  and,  getting  all  iiiiiigs 
ready  in  the  night,  their  chests  and  clothes,  and 
whatever  else  they  could,  they  came  away  before 
it  was  day,  and  came  up  with  us  about  seven 
o'clock. 

When  they  came  by  the  ship's  side  which  I 


commanded  we  hailed  them  in  the  usual  manner, 
to  know  what  and  who  they  were,  and  what  their 
business.  They  answered  they  were  Englishmen, 
and  desired  to  come  on  board.  We  told  them 
they  might  lay  the  ship  on  board,  bat  ordered 
they  should  let  only  one  man  enter  the  ship  till 
the  captain  knew  their  business,  and  that  be 
should  come  without  any  arms ;  they  said,  "  Ay, 
ay,  with  all  our  hearts.*' 

We  presently  found  their  business,  and  that 
they  desired  to  go  with  us ;  and  as  for  tbeir  arms, 
they  desired  we  would  send  men  on  board  the 
boat,  and  that  they  would  deliver  them  all  to  us, 
which  was  done.  The  fellow  that  came  up  to  me 
told  me  how  they  had  been  used  by  their  captain, 
how  he  had  starved  the  men,  and  used  them  like 
dogs,  and  that,  if  the  rest  of  the  men  knew  they 
should  be  admitted,  he  was  satisfied  two-thirds  of 
them  would  leave  the  ship.  We  found  the  fel- 
lows were  hearty  in  their  resolution,  and  jolly 
brisk  sailors  they  were ;  so  I  told  them  I  would 
do  nothing  without  our  admiral,  that  was  the 
captain  of  the  other  ship.;  so  I  sent  my  pinnace 
on  board  Captain  Wilmot,  to  desire  him  to  come 
on  board ;  but  he  was  indisposed,  and  being  to  - 
leeward,  excused  his  coming,  but  left  it  all  to 
me ;  but  before  my  boat  returned.  Captain  Wil- 
mot colled  to  me  by  his  speaking-trumpet,  which 
all  the  men  might  bear  as  well  as  I ;  thus,  calling 
me  by  name,  **  I  hear  tbey  are  honest  fellows  ; 
pray  tell  them  they  are  all  welcome,  and  make 
them  a  bowl  of  punch." 

As  the  men  heard  it  as  well  as  I,  there  was  no 
need  to  tell  them  what  the  captain  said ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  trumpet  had  done,  tbey  set  up  a 
huzza,  that  showed  us  they  were  very  hmrty  in 
their  coming  to  us ;  but  we  bound  them  to  us  by 
a  stronger  obligation  still  after  this,  for  when  we 
came  to  Madagascar,  Captain  Wilmot,  with  con- 
sent of  the  ship's  conkpany,  ordered  that  these 
men  should  have  as  hiuch  money  given  them  out 
of  the  stock  as  was  due  to  them  for  tbeir  pay  in 
the  ship  they  had  left ;  and  after  that  we  allowed 
them  twenty  pieces  of  eight  a  man  bounty 
money ;  and  thus  we  entered  them  upon  shares, 
as  we  were  all,  and  brave  stout  fellows  they  were, 
being  eighteen  in  number,  whereof  two  were 
midshipmen,  and  one  a  carptnter. 

It  was  the  28th  of  November,  when,  having 
had  some  bad  weather,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in 
the  road  off  St  Augustine  Bay,  at  the  south-west 
end  of  my  old  acquaintance  the  isfe  of  Madagas- 
car. We  lay  here  awhile  and  trafficked  with  the 
natives  for  some  good  beef ;  though  the  weather 
was  so  hot  that  we  could  not  promise  ourselves 
to  salt  any  of  it  up  to  keep ;  but  I  showed  them 
the  way  which  we  practised  before,  to  salt  it  first 
with  saltpetre,  then  cure  it  by  drying  it  in  the 
sun,  which  made  it  eat  very  agreeably,  though 
not  so  wholesome  for  our  men,  that  not  agreeing 
with  our  way  of  cooking,  viz.,  boiling  with  pud- 
ding, brewess,  &c,  and  particularly  this  way, 
would  be  too  salt,  and  the  fat  of  the  meat  be 
rusty,  or  dried  away,  so  as  not  to  be  eaten. 

This,  however,  we  could  not  help,  and  made 
ourselves  amends  by  feeding  heartily  on  the  fresh 
beef  while  we  were  there,  which  was  excellent, 
good  and  fat,  every  way  as  tender  and  as  well 
relished  as  in  England,  and  thought  to  be  much 
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better  to  us  who  had  not  tasted  any  in  England 
for  so  long  a  time» 

Having  now  for  some  time  remained  here,  wc 
began  to  consider  that  this  was  not  a  place  for 
our  business ;  and  I,  that  had  some  views  a  par- 
ticular way  of  my  own,  told  them  that  this  was 
not  a  station  for  those  who  looked  for  purchase ; 
that  there  were  two  parts  of  the  island  which 
were  particularly  proper  for  our  purposes ;  first, 
the  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  from 
thence  to  the  island  Mauritius,  which  was  the 
usual  way  which  ships  that  came  from  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  or  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Fort  St 
George,  &c.,  used  to  take,  and  where,  if  we  waited 
for  them,  we  ought  to  take  our  station. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  did  not  resolve 
to  fall  upon  the  European  traders,  who  were 
generally  ships  of  force  and  well  manned,  and 
where  blows  must  be  looked  for;  so  I  had  an* 
other  prospect,  which  1  promised  myself  would 
yield  equal  profit,  or  perhaps  greater,  without  any 
of  the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  the  former;  and 
this  was  the  Gulf  of  Mocha,  or  the  Red  Sea. 

I  told  them  that  the  trade  here  was  great,  the 
ships  rich,  and  the  Strait  of  Babelmandel  narrow ; 
so  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  we  might  cruise 
so  as  to  let  nothing  slip  our  hands,  having  the 
seas  open  from  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Malabar  side 
of  the  Indies. 

I  told  them  what  I  had  observed  when  t  sailed 
round  the  island  in  my  former  progress,  how  that, 
on  the  northernmost  point  of  the  island,  there 
were  several  very  good  harbours  and  roads  for 
our  ships  ;  that  the  natives  were  even  more  civil 
and  tractable,  if  possible,  than  those  where  we 
were,  not  having  been  so  often  ill-treated  by 
European  sailors  as  those  had  in  the  south  and 
east  sides ;  and  that  we  might  always  be  sure  of 
a  retreat,  if  we  were  driven  to  put  in  by  any 
necessity,  either  of  enemies  or  weather. 

They  were  easily  convinced  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  my  scheme;  and  Captain  Wilmot, 
whom  I  now  called  our  admiral,  though  he 
was  at  first  of  the  mind  to  go  and  lie  at  the 
island  Mauritius,  and  wait  for  some  of  the  Euro- 
pcan  merchant  ships  from  the  road  of  Coro- 
mandel, or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  now  of  my 
mind.  It  is  true,  we  were  strong  enough  to  have 
attacked  an  English  East  India  ship  of  the  greatest 
force,  though  some  of  them  were  said  to  carry 
fifty  guns;  but  I  represented  to  him  that  we 
were  sure  to  have  blows  and  blood  if  we  took 
them  ;  and,  after  we  had  done,  their  loading  was 
not  of  equal  value  to  us,  because  we  had  no  room 
to  dispose  of  their  merchandise ;  and,  as  our  cir- 
cumstances stood,  we  had  rather  have  taken  one 
outward-bound  East  India  ship,  with  her  ready 
cash  on  board,  perhaps  to  the  value  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  than  three  homeward- 
oound,  though  their  loading  would  at  London  be 
worth  three  times  the  money,  because  we  knew 
not  whither  to  go  to  dispose  of  the  cargo ; 
whereas  the  ships  fr^m  London  had  abundance 
of  things  we  knew  how  to  make  use  of  besides , 
their  money,  such  as  their  stores  of  provisions  [ 
and  liquors,  and  great  quantities  of  the  like  sent 
to  the  governors  and  factories  at  the  English  ' 
settlements  for  their  use ;  so  that,  if  we  resolved  I 
to  look  for  our  own  country  ships,  it  should  beil 


those  that  were  outward-bound,  not  the  London 
ships  homeward. 

AH  these  things  considered,  brought  the  admi- 
ral to  be  of  my  mind  entirely ;  so,  after  taking  in 
water  and  some  fresh  provisions  where  we  lay, 
which  was  near  Cape  St  Mary,  on  the  south- 
west  comer  of  the  island,  we  weighed  and  stood 
away  south,  and  afterwards  S.  S,Jb;.,  td  round  the 
island,  and  in  about  six  days*  sail  got  oot  of  the 
wake  of  the  island,  and  steered  away  north,  till 
we  came  bff  Port  Dauphin,  and  then  north  by 
east,  to  the  latitude  of  13  degrees  40  miDUtes, 
which  was,  in  short,  just  at  the  farthest  part  of 
the  island ;  and  the  admiral  keeping  a-head,  made 
the  open  sea  fair  to  the  west,  dear  of  the  whole 
island ;  upon  which  he  brought  to,  and  we  seats 
sloop  to  stand  in  round  the  farthest  point  north, 
and  coast  along  the  shore,  and  see  for  a  harboor 
to  put  intOk  which  they  did,  and  soon  brought  os 
an  acoount  that  there  was  a  deep  bay,  with  a 
very  good  road,  and  several  little  islandi^  under 
which  they  found  good  riding;  in  ten  to  seventeen 
fathom  wator,  and  accordingly  there  we  pot  in. 

However,  we  afterwards  found  oceasion  to  re- 
move our  station,  as  you  shall  bear  presently. 
We  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  shore,  aod 
acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  the  natives,  take 
in  fresh  provisions,  and  then  to  sea  again.  We 
found  the  people  very  easy  to  deal  with,  and  some 
cattle  they  bad ;  but  it  being  at  the  extremity  of 
the  island,  they  had  not  such  quantities  of  catUe 
here.  However,  for  the  present  we  resolved  to 
appoint  this  for  our  place  of  rendesvous,  and  go 
and  look  out.  This  was  about  the  latter  end  of 
April. 

Accordingly  we  put  to  aea,  and  crnised  awajr 
to  the  northward,  for  the  Arabian  coast.  It  was 
a  long  run,  but  as  the  winds  generally  blow  trade 
from  the  south  and  S.  S.E.  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber, we  had  good  weather ;  and  in  about  twenty 
days  we  made  the  island  of  Saceatia,  lying  south 
from  the  Arabian  coasts  and  E.&E.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mocha,  or  the  Red  Sea. 

Here  we  took  in  water,  aod  stood  off  and  oo 
upon  the  Arabian  shore.  We  had  not  cruised 
here  above  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  before  1 
spied  a  sail,  and  gave  her  chase ;  but  when  we 
came  up  with  her,  never  was  sodi  a  poor  priie 
chased  by  pirates  that  looked  for  booty,  ibr  we 
found  nothing  in  her  bat  poor,  half- naked  Turks, 
going  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  to  the  tomb  of  their 
prophet  Mahomet  The  jook  that  carried  them 
had  no  one  thing  worth  taking  away  but  a  little 
rice  and  some  cofifee,  which  was  all  the  poor 
wretches  had  for  their  subsistence ;  so  we  let 
them  go,  for  indeed  we  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them. 

The  same  evening  we  chased  another  jook  with 
two  masts,  and  in  something  better  plight  to  look 
at  than  the  former.  When  we  came  on  board  we 
found  them  upon  the  same  errand,  hot  oaly  that 
they  were  people  of  some  better  fashion  than  the 
other,  and  here  we  got  iomc  plunder,  some 
Turkish  stores,  a  few  diamonds  in  the  ear-drops 
of  five  or  six  persons*  some  fine  Persian  carpets, 
of  which  they  made  their  saffras  to  lie  upon,  and 
some  tnoney ;  so  we  let  them  go  also. 

Wc  continued  here  eleven  days  longer,  snd 
saw  nothing  but  now  and  then  a  fishiog-boit; 
but  the  twelfth  day  of  our  emits  we  spied  aahip : 
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indMd  I  Ihoaght  at  first  it  had  be6a  an  Englisb 
ship;  but  it  appeared  to  be  an  European  freighted 
for  A  voyage  from  Goa,  on  the  coatt  of  Malabar, 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  very  rich.  We  chased 
her.  And  took  her  withont  any  fight,  though  they 
had  MHne  gtlns  on  board  too,  but  not  many.  We 
fottnd  her  manned  with  Portuguese  aeamen,  but 
under  the  direction  of  five  merchant  Turlu,  who 
had  \Ared  her  on  the  coaat  of  Malabar  of  some 
fHsrti^  merchants,  and  had  laden  her  with 
pepper,  saltpetre,  sodie  spioes,  and  the  rest  of 
the  loadhig  was  chiefly  calicoes  and  wrought  silks, 
some  of  them  very  rich. 

We  took  her  and  carried  her  to  Saccatia ;  but 
we  really  knew  not  what  to  do  with  her.  for  the 
same  reasons  as  before }  for  all  their  goods  were 
of  little  or  no  value  to  us.  After  some  days  we 
found  means  to  let  one  of  the  Turkish  merchants 
know,  that  if  he  would  ronsom  the  ship  we  would 
take  a  sum  of  money  and  let  them  go.  He  told 
me  that  if  I  would  let  one  of  them  go  on  shore 
for  the  money  they  would  do  it ;  so  we  adjusted 
the  value  of  the  cargo  at  80,000  ducats.  Upon 
thit  agreement  we  allowed  the  sloop  to  carry  him 
oti  shore  at  Dofar  in  Arabia,  where  a  rich  mer- 
ehant  laid  down  the  money  for  them,  and  came 
off  with  our  sloop;  and  on  payment  of  the  money 
we  very  Cdrly  and  honestly  let  them  ga 

Some  days  after  this  we  took  an  Arabian  jonk, 
going  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  Mocha,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  pearl  on  board.  We  gutted  him 
of  the  pearl,  which  it  seems  was  belonging  to 
some  merchants  at  Mocha,  and  let  him  go,  for 
there  Was  nothing  else  worth  our  taking. 

We  conUnoed  cruising  up  and  down  here  tilt 
we  began  to  find  onr  provisions  grow  low,  when 
Captain  Wilmot,  our  admiral,  told  us  it  was  time 
to  think  of  going  back  to  the  rendezvous ; 
add  the  rest  of  the  men  said  the  same,  being  a 
Utde  weary  of  beatinff  about  for  above  three 
raoBths  together,  and  meeting  with  little  or 
nothing  compared  to  our  great  expectations ;  but 
I  wasVeiy  loath  to  part  with  the  Red  Sea  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  and  pressed  them  to  tarry  a  little 
longer,  which  at  my  instance  they  did ;  but  three 
days  afterwards^  t4>  our  great  misfortune,  we  un- 
derstood  that,  by  landing  the  Turkish  merchants 
at  Dofar,  we  had  alarmed  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
Golf  of  Persia,  so  that  no  vessel  would  stir  that 
way«  and  consequently  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
pected on  thiit  dde« 

1  was  greatly  mortified  at  this  news,  and  could 
no  longer  withstand  the  importunities  of  the  men 
to  return  to  Madagascar.  However,  as  the  wind 
continued  still  to  blow  at  S.S.£.  by  S.,  we  were 
obliged  to  stand  awav  towards  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  Cape  Guarde  Foy,  the  wind  being  more 
variable  under  the  shore  than  in  the  open  sea. 

Here  we  chopped  upon  a  booty  which  we  did 
not  look  for,  and  which  made  amends  for  all  our 
waiting ;  for  the  very  same  hour  that  we  made 
land  we  spied  a  large  vessel  sailing  along  the 
shore  to  the  southward.  The  ship  was  of  Bengal, 
belonghig  to  the  Great  Mogul's  country,  but  bad 
on  board  a  Dutch  pilot,  whose  name,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  was  Vandergest,  and  several  European 
seamen,  whereof  three  were  English.  She  was 
in  no  condition  to  renst  us.  The  rest  of  her  sea- 
men  were  Indians  of  the  Mogul's  subjects,  s6me 
Malabars  and  some  others.    There  were  five  In- 


dian  merchants  on  board,  and  some  AtmetdiM* 
It  seems  they  had  been  at  Mocha  with  spiees/ 
silks,  diamonds,  pearls,  Calico^  Ac,  ^uch  goods  «# 
the  country  afforded,  and  had  little  on  board  novr 
but  money  in  pieoes  of  eight,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  just  what  we  wanted :  and  the  three  English 
seamen  came  along  with  us,  and  the  Dutch  pilot 
would  have  done  so  too,  but  the  two  Armenian 
merchants  entreated  us  not  to  take  mm,  for 
that  he  being  their  pilot,  there  was  none  of  tho 
metl  knew  how  to  guide  the  ship ;  so,  at  their 
request,  we  refused  him ;  but  we  made  them 
promise  he  should  not  be  used  ill  for  being  willing 
to  go  with  us. 

We  got  near  200,000  pieces  of  eight  in  this 
vessel;  and,  if  they  said  true,  there  was  a  Jew  of 
Goa,  who  intended  to  have  embarked  with  them, 
who  had  200,000  pieces  of  eight  with  him,  all 
his  own ;  but  his  good  fortune  hindered  him,  or 
he  fell  sick  at  Mocha,  and  could  not  be  ready  to 
travel,  which  was  the  saving  of  his  money. 

CHAPTER  II. 
William's  dhsam,  and  sthangb  AovSNTcaB  in 

CONSSdUaNCB  TBBRSOP. — JOIN  CAPTAIN  WILMOT 
AT  MANOABBLLY.— CAPTAIN  AVBRT  JOINS  t». — 

DISSBNSIONS     ABISB    AMONGST     US. WB     FABf 

COMPANY,  AND  X  LBAVE  THBM,  HAVING  THK 
GREAT  SHIP  UNDER  MY  COMMAND.  •— OCCUR* 
KBNCES  OP  OUR  VOYAGB. 

Thbrb  was  none  with  me  at  the  taking  this  prize 
but  the  sloop,  for  Captain  Wilmot's  ship  proving 
leaky,  he  went  away  for  the  rendezvous  before 
us,  and  arrived  there  the  middle  of  December  i 
but  not  liking  the  port,  he  left  a  great  cross  on 
shore,  with  <iUrections  written  on  a  plate  of  lead 
fixed  to  it,  for  us  to  come  after  him  to  the  great 
bays  at  Mangahelly,  where  he  found  a  very  good 
harbour ;  but  we  learned  a  piece  of  news  here 
that  kept  us  from  him  a  great  while,  which  the 
admiral  took  offence  at;  but  we  stopped  his 
mouth  with  his  share  of  200,000  pieces  of  eight 
to  him  and  his  ship's  crew.  But  the  story  which 
Interrupted  our  coming  to  him  was  this.  Be- 
tween Mangahelly  and  another  point,  called  Cape 
St  Sebastian,  there  came  on  shore  in  the  night 
an  European  ship,  and  whether  from  stress  of 
weather  or  wont  of  a  pilot  I  know  not,  but  the 
ship  stranded  and  could  not  be  got  off. 

'We  lay  in  the  oove  or  harbour,  where,  as  I 
have  said,  our  rendezvous  was  appointed,  and 
had  not  yet  been  on  shore,  so  we  had  not  seen 
the  directions  our  admiral  had  left  for  us. 

Our  friend  William;  of  whom  I  have  said  no- 
thing a  great  while,  had  a  great  mind  one  day  to 
go  on  shore,  and  importuned  me  to  let  him  have 
a  little  troop  to  go  with  bim,  for  safety,  that  they 
might  see  the  country.  I  was  mightily  against  it 
for  many  reasons ;  but  particularly  I  told  him  he 
knew  the  natives  were  but  savages,  and  Uiey 
were  very  treacherous,  and  I  desired  him  that  he 
would  not  go ;  and,  had  he  gone  on  n^uch  for- 
ther,  I  believe  1  should  have  downright  refused 
him,  and  commanded  him  not  to  go. 

But,  in  order  to  persuade  me  to  let  him  go,  he 
told  me  he  would  give  me  an  account  of  the 
reason  why  he  was  so  importunate.  He  told  me, 
the  last  night  be  had  a  dream,  which  was  so 
forcible,  and  made  such  an  impression  npon  his 
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mind,  that  he  oonld  not  be  quiet  till  he  had 
made  the  propoial  to  me  to  go  ;  and  if  I  refused 
him,  then  he  thought  his  dream  was  significant ; 
and  if  not,  then  his  dream  was  at  an  end. 

His  dream  was,  he  said,  that  he  went  on  shore 
with  thirty  men,  of  whom  the  coclcswain,  he  said, 
was  one,  upon  the  island ;  and  that  they  found  a 
mine  of  gold,  and  enriched  them  all.  But  this 
was  not  the  main  thing,  he  said,  but  that  the 
same  niomiog  he  had  dreamed  so,  the  cockswain 
came  to  him  just  then,  and  told  him  that  he 
dreamed  he  went  on  shore  on  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  that  some  men  came  to  him  and  told 
him  they  would  show  him  where  he  should  get  a 
prize  which  would  make  them  all  rich. 

These  two  things  put  together  began  to  weigh 
with  me  a  little,  though  I  was  never  inclined  to 
give  any  heed  to  dreams ;  but  William*B  impor- 
tunity turned  me  effectually,  for  I  always  put  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upon  his  judgment ;  so  that, 
in  short,  I  gave  them  leave  to  go,  but  I  charged 
them  not  to  go  far  off"  from  the  sea-coast ;  that, 
if  they  were  forced  down  to  the  sea-side  upon 
any  occasion,  we  might  perhaps  see  them,  and 
fetch  them  off  with  our  boats. 

They  went  away  early  in  the  morning,  one- 
and-thirty  men  of  them  in  number,  very  well 
armed,  and  very  stout  fellows ;  they  travelled  all 
the  da}',  and  at  night  made  us  a  signal  that  all 
was  well,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  we  had 
agreed  on,  by  making  a  great  fire. 

Next  day  they  marched  down  the  hill  on  the 
other  side,  inclining  towards  the  sea-side,  as  they 
had  promised,  and  saw  a  very  pleasant  valley 
before  them,  with  a  river  in  the  middle  of  it, 
which,  a  little  farther  below  them,  seemed  to  be 
big  enough  to  bear  small  ships ;  they  marched 
apace  towards  this  river,  and  were'  surprised 
with  the  noise  of  a  piece  going  off,  which,  by 
the  sound,  could  not  be  far  off;  they  listened 
long,  but  could  hear  no  more,  so  they  went  on 
to  the  river-side,  which  was  a  very  fine  fresh 
itream,  but  widened  apace,  and  they  kept  on 
by  the  banks  of  It,  tOI,  almost  at  once,  it  opened 
or  widened  into  a  good  large  creek  or  harbour, 
about  five  miles  flrom  the  sea ;  and  that  which 
was  still  more  surprishig,  as  they  marched  for- 
ward, they  plainly  saw  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, or  creek,  the  wreck  of  a  ^ip* 

The  tide  was  up»  as  we  call  it,  so  that  it  did 
nAt  appear  very  much  above  the  water,  but,  as 
thev  made  downwards,  they  found  it  grow  bigger 
and  bigger ;  and  the  tide  soon  after  ebbing  out, 
they  found  it  lay  dry  upon  the  sands,  and  appeared 
to  be  the  wrecJc  of  a  considerable  vessel,  larger 
than  could  be  expected  in  that  country. 

After  some  time,  William,  taking  out  his  glass 
to  look  at  it  more  nearl)',  was  surprised  with 
hearing  a  musket-shot  whistle  by  him,  and  im- 
mediatelv  after  that  he  heard  the  gun,  and  saw 
the  smoke  from  the  other  side ;  upon  which  our 
men  immediately  fired  three  muskets,  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  what  or  who  they  were.  Upon 
the  noise  of  these  guns,  abundance  of  men  came 
running  down  to  the  shore  from  among  the 
trees ;  and  our  men  otuld^  easily  perceive  that 
they  were  Europeans,  though  they  knew  not  of 
what  nation ;  however,  our  men  hallooed  to  them 
as  loud  as  they  could,  and  by  and  by  they  got  a 
long  pole»  and  set  it  up^  and  hung  a  white  shirt  I 


upon  it  for  a  flag  of  trooe.  Thev  on  the  otber 
side  saw  it,  by  the  hdp  of  their  giasses,  too,  and 
quickly  after  our  men  saw  a  boat  launch  off 
from  the  shore,  as  they  thought,  but  it  was  from 
another  creek,  it  seems ;  anid  immediately  they 
came  rowing  over  the  creek  to  our  men,  carry- 
ing also  a  white  flag  as  a  token  of  truce. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  surprise,  or  joy 
and  satisfaction,  that  appeared  on  both  sides,  to 
see  not  only  white  men,  but  Englishmen,  in  a 
place  so  remote ;  but  what  then  must  it  be,  when 
they  came  to  know  one  another,  to  find  that 
they  were  not  only  countrymen  but  comrades ; 
and  that  this  was  the  very  ship  that  Captain 
Wilmot,  our  admiral,  commanded,  and  whose 
company  we  had  lost  in  the  storm  at  Tobago, 
after  making  an  agreement  to  rendexvons  at 
Madagascar! 

They  had,  it  seems,  got  inteliigence  of  us 
when  they  cMq  to  the  south  part  of  the  island, 
and  had  been  a-roving  as  fair  as  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal,  wheU  they  met  Captain  Avery,  with 
whom  they  joined,  took  several  rich  prises,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  one  ship  with  the  Great 
Mogul's  daughter,  and  an  immense  treasure  in 
money  and  jewels ;  and  from  thence  they  came 
about  the  coast  of  Coromandcl,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Malabar,  into  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  where 
they  also  took  some  prise,  and  then  designed 
for  the  south  part  of  Madagascar ;  but  the  winds 
blowing  hard  at  S.E.  and  S.E.  by  E.,  they 
came  to  the  northward  of  the  isle,  and  being, 
after  that,  separated  by  a  furious  tempest  from 
■  the  N.W.,  they  were  forced  into  the  mouth  of 
'  that  creek,  where  they  lost  their  ship.  And 
they  told  us  also,  that  they  heard  that  Captain 
Avery  himself  had  lost  his  ship  also  not  fisr  ofL 

When  they  had  thus  acquainted  one  another 
with  their  fortunes,  the  poor  oveijoyed  men 
were  in  haste  to  go  back  to  communicate  their 
joy  to  their  comrades ;  and,  leaving  some  of  their 
men  with  ours,  the  rest  went  back,  and  William 
was  so  earnest  to  see  them  that  he  and  two 
more  went  hack  with  them,  and  there  he  came 
to  their  little  camp  where  they  lived.  There 
were  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  men  of  them 
in  all;  they  had  got  their  guns  on  shores  and 
some  ammunition,  but  a  good  deal  of  their 
povMier  was  spoiled ;  however,  they  had  raised  a 
fair  platform,  and  mounted  twelve  pieces  of  can* 
non  upon  it,  which  was  a  suflBcieot  defenoe  to 
them  on  that  side  of  the  sea;  and  just  at  the 
end  of  the  platform  they  had  made  a  launch, 
and  a  little  yard,  and  were  all  hard  at  work, 
building  another  little  ship,  as  I  may  call  iU  to 
go  to  sea  in ;  but  they  put  a  stop  to  this  work 
upon  the  news  they  had  of  our  being  come  in. 

When  our  men  went  into  their  huts,  it  was 
surprising,  indeed,  to  see  the  vast  stock  of  wealth 
they  had  got,  in  gold  and  silver,  and  jewels, 
which,  however,  they  told  us  was  a  trifle  to  what 
Captain  Avery  had,  wherever  he  was  gone. 

It  was  five  days  we  had  waited  for  our  men, 
and  no  news  of  them ;  and  indeed  I  gave  them 
over  for  loit ;  but  was  surprised,  after  five  days' 
waiting,  to  see  a  ship's  boat  come  rowing  towanls 
us  along  shore.  What  to  make  of  it  I  oould  not 
tell,  but  was  at  last  better  satisfied,  when  our 
men  told  me  they  heard  them  halloo^  and  saw 
them  wave  theh-  caps  to  us* 
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In  a  little  time  tbey  came  quite  up  to  ui ;  and 
I  taw  friend  William  stand  in  the  boat,  and  make ' 
signs  to  Ui ;  so  they  oame  on  board }  but  when 
I  savr  there  were  but  fifteen  of  our  one-and- thirty 
men,  I  asked  what  bad  become  of  their  fellows. 
'*  O,**  says  William,  "they  are  nil  very  well ;  and 
my  dream  is  fully  made  good,  and  the  cock- 
swain's too.*' 

This  made  me  very  impatient  to  know  how 
the  ease  stood ;  so  he  told  us  the  whole  story, 
which  iodeed  surprised  us  all.  The  next  day  we 
weighed,  and  stood  away  southerly  to  join  Cap- 
tain Wilmot  and  ship  at  Mangahelly,  where  we 
found  him,  as  I  said,  a  little  chagrined  at  our 
stay ;  but  we  pacified  him  afterwards  with  telling 
him  the  history  of  William*s  dream,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  it. 

In  the  meantime' the  camp  of  our  comrades 
was  so  near  Mangahelly,  that  our  admiral  and  I, 
friend  William,  and  some  of  the  men,  resolved  to 
take  the  sloop  and  go  and  see  them,  and  fetch 
them  all,  and  their  goods,  bag  and  baggage,  on 
board  our  ship,  which  accordingly  we  did,  and 
found  their  camp,  their  fortifications,  the  battery 
of  gnos  they  had  erected,  their  treasure  and  all 
the  men,  just  as  William  had  related  it ;  so,  after 
some  stay,  we  took  all  the  men  into  the  sloop, 
and  brought  them  away  with  us. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  knew  what  was 
become  of  Captain  Avery;  but  after  about  a 
month,  by  the  direction  of  the  men  who  had  lost 
their  ship,  we  sent  tho  sloop  to  cruise  along  the 
shore,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  they  were ; 
and  in  about  a  weeii's  cruise  our  men  found 
them ;  and  particularly,  that  they  had  lost  their 
ship,  as  well  as  our  men  had  lost  theirs,  and 
that  they  were  every  way  in  as  bad  a  condition 
asourf. 

It  was  about  ten  days  before  the  sloop  re- 
turned, and  Captain  Avery  with  them ;  and  this 
was  the  whole  force  that,  as  I  remember,  Captain 
Avery  over  bad  with  him ;  for  now  we  joined  all 
our  forces  together,  and  it  stood  thus : — We  had 
two  shipa  and  a  sk)op,  in  which  we  had  dSO  men, 
but  much  too  few  to  man  them  as  they  ought  to 
be,  the  great  Portuguese  ship  requiring  of  herself 
near  400  men  to  man  her  completely.  As  for 
our  lost,  but  now  found  comrade,  her  complement 
of  men  was  180,  or  thereabouts;  and  Captain 
Avery  had  about  aOO  men  with  him,  whereof 
he  had  ten  carpenters  with  htm,  most  of  whom 
were  found  aboard  the  prize  they  had  taken ;  so 
that,  in  a  word,  all  the  force  that  Avery  had  at 
Madagascar,  in  the  year  1699,  or  thereabouts, 
amounted  to  our  three  ships,  for  his  own  was  lost, 
as  you  have  heard,  and  never  had  any  mora  than 
about  1,200  men  in  all. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  that  all  our 
crews  got  together,  and  as  Avery  was  unshipped, 
we  all  agreed  to  bring  our  own  company  Into  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war  and  the  sloop,  an^give 
Captain  Avery  the  Spanish  frigate,  with  all  the 
tackles  and  furniture,  guns  and  ammunition,  for 
his  crew  by  themselves ;  for  which  they,  being 
full  of  wealth,  agreed  to  give  us  40,000  pieces  of 
eight. 

It  was  next  considered  what  course  we  should 
tako.  Captain  Avery,  to  give  him  his  due,  pro- 
posed our  building  a  little  city  here,  establishing 
ourselves  on  shore,  with  a  good  fortification  and 


works  proper  to  defend  ourselves;  and  that,  as 
i  we  had  wealth  enough,  and  could  increase  it  to 
what  degree  we  pleased,  we  should  oontent  our- 
selves to  retire  here,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
worid.  But  I  soon  convinced  him  that  this  place 
would  be  no  security  to  us,  if  we  pretended  to 
carry  on  our  cruising  trade ;  for  that  then  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  inde^  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  would  be  engaged  to  root  us  out;  but  if 
we  resolved  to  live  there  as  in  retirement,  and 
plant  in  the  country  as  private  men*  and  give 
over  our  trade  of  pirating,  then,  indeed,  we  night 
plant  and  settle  ourselves  where  we  pleased. 
But  then,  I  told  him,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
treat  with  the  natives,  and  buy  a  tract  of  land  of 
them  farther  up  the  country,  seated  upon  some 
navigable  river,  where  boats  might  go  up  and 
down  for  pleasure,  but  not  ships  to  endanger  us; 
that  thus  planting  the  high  ground  with  cattle, 
such  as  cows  and  goats,  of  which  the  country 
also  was  full,  to  be  sure  we  might  live  here  as 
well  as  any  men  in  the  world;  and  I  owned  to 
him  I  thought  it  was  a  good  retreat  for  those 
that  were  willing  to  leave  off  and  lay  down,  and 
yet  did  not  care  to  venture  home  and  be  banged; 
that  is  to  say,  to  ran  the  risk  of  it. 

Captain  Avery,  however,  made  no  positive 
discovery  of  bis  intentions.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  decline  my  notion  of  going  up  into  the  country 
to  plant ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  apparent  he 
was  of  Captain  Wilmot's  opinion — that  they 
might  maintain  themselves  on  shore,  and  yet 
carry  on  their  cruising  trade  too ;  and  upon  this 
they  resolved.  But,  as  I  afterwards  understood, 
about  fifty  of  their  men  went  up  the  country, 
and  settled  themselves  in  an  inland  place  as  a 
colony.  Whether  they  are  there  still  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell,  or  how  many  of  them  are  alive ;  but 
it  is  my  opinion  they  are  there  still,  and  that 
they  are  considerably  increased,  for,  as  I  hear, 
they  have  got  some  women  among  them,  though 
not  many ;  for  it  seems  five  Dutch  women  and 
three  or  four  little  girls  wero  taken  by  them  in  a 
Dutch  ship,  which  they  afterwards  took  going  to 
Mocha ;  and  three  of  those  women,  marrying 
some  of  these  men,  went  with  them  to  live  in 
their  new  plantation.  But  of  this  I  speak  only 
by  hearsay. 

As  we  lay  here  some  time,  I  found  our  people 
mightily  divided  In  their  notions :  some  were  for 
going  this  way,  and  some  that,  till  at  last  I  began 
to  foresee  they  would  part  company,  and  perhaps 
we  should  not  have  men  enough  to  keep  together 
to  man  the  great  ship ;  so  I  took  Captain  Wilmot 
aside,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  about  it,  but 
soon  perceived  that  he  inclined  himself  to  stay  at 
Madagascar,  and  having  got  a  vast  wealth  for  his 
own  share,  had  secret  designs  of  getting  home 
some  way  or  other. 

I  argued  the  impossibility  of  it,  and  the  hazard 
he  would  run,  either  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
thieves  and  murderers  in  the  Red  Sea,  who 
would  never  let  such  a  treasure  as  his  pass  their 
hands,  or  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  or  French,  who  would  certainly 
hang  him  for  a  pirate.  I  gave  him  an  aooooni 
of  the  voyage  I  had  made  from  this  very  place  to 
the  continent  of  Africa,  and  what  a  journey  it 
was  to  travel  on  foot. 

In  short,  nothing  could  persuade  him,  but  he 
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would  go  into  the  Red  Sea  with  the  sloop,  and 
where  the  children  of  Israel  passed  through  the 
sea  diy-shod,  and,  landing  there,  would  travel  to 
Grand  Cairo  by  land,  which  is  not  above  eighty 
miles,  and  from  thence  he  said  he  could  ship 
himself,  by  the  way  of  Alexandria,  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

I  represented  thiv  haxard,  and  indeed  the  im- 
possibilitv,  of  his  passing  by  Mocha  and  Judda 
without  behig  attacked,  if  he  offered  it  by  force, 
or  plundered,  if  he  went  to  get  leave ;  and  ex- 
plained the  reasons  of  it  so  much  and  so  effectu- 
ally, that  though  at  last  he  would  not  hearken 
to  it  himself,  none  of  his  men  would  go  with  him. 
They  told  him  they  would  go  anywhere  with  him 
to  serve  him,  but  that  this  was  running  himself 
and  them  into  certain  destruction,  without  any 
possibility  of  avoiding  it,  or  probability  of  answer- 
ing  his  end.  The  captain  took  what  I  said  to 
him  quite  wrong,  and  pretended  to  resent  it,  and 
gave  me  some  buccaneer  words  upon  it ;  but  I 

gave  him  no  return  to  it  but  this :  that  I  advised 
im  for  his  advantage ;  that  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand it  so,  it  was  his  fault,  not  mine ;  that  I  did 
not  forbid  him  to  go,  nor  had  I  offered  to  persuade 
any  of  the  men  not  to  go  with  him,  though  it  was 
to  their  apparent  destruction. 

However,  warm  heads  are  not  easily  cooled. 
The  captain  was  so  eager  that  he  quitted  our 
company,  and,  with  most  of  his  crew,  went  over 
to  Captain  Avery,  and  sorted  with  his  people, 
takmg  ali  the  treasure  with  him,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  very  fair  in  him,  we  having  agreed 
to  share  all  our  gains,  whether  more  or  less, 
whether  absent  or  present. 

Our  men  muttered  a  little  at  it,  but  I  pacified 
them  as  well  as  I  could,  and  told  them  it  was 
easy  for  us  to  get  as  much,  if  we  minded  our 
hits;  and  Captain  Wilmot  had  set  us  a  very 
good  example ;  for,  by  the  same  rule,  the  agree- 
ment of  any  farther  sharing  of  profits  with  them 
was  at  an  end.  I  took  this  occasion  to  put  into 
their  heads  some  part  of  my  farther  designs, 
which  were,  to  range  over  tbe  eastern  sea,  and 
see  If  we  could  not  make  ourselves  as  rich  as 
Mr  Avery,  who,  it  was  true,  had  gotten  a  pro- 
diglons  deal  of  money,  though  not  one  half  of 
what  was  said  of  it  in  Europe. 

Our  men  were  so  pleased  with  my  forward, 
enterprising  temper,  tnat  they  assured  me  that 
they  would  go  with  me,  one  and  all,  over  the 
whole  globe,  wherever  I  would  carry  them ;  and 
as  for  Captain  Wilmot,  they  would  nave  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.  This  came  to  his  ears, 
and  put  him  into  a  great  rage,  so  that  he  threat- 
ened, if  I  came  on  shore,  he  would  cut  my 
throat 

I  had  information  of  it  privately,  but  took  no 
notice  of  it  at  all ;  only  1  took  care  not  to  go 
unprovided  for  him,  and  seldom  walked  about 
but  in  very  good  company.  However,  at  lost 
Captain  Wilmot  and  I  met,  and  talked  over  the 
matter  very  seriously,  and  I  offered  him  the 
sloop  to  go  where  he  pleased,  or,  if  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  that,  I  offered  to  take  the  sloop, 
and  leave  him  the  great  ship ;  but  he  declined 
both,  and  only  desired  that  I  would  leave  him 
six  carpenters,  which  I  had  in  our  ship  more 
than  I  had  need  of,  to  help  his  men  to  finish  the 
sloop  that  was  begun  before  we  came  thither,  by 


the  men  that  lost  their  ship.  This  I  consented 
readily  to,  and  lent  him  several  other  hands  that 
were  useful  to  him ;  and  in  a  little  time  they 
built  a  stout  brigantioe,  able  to  carry  fourteen 
guns  and  200  men. 

What  measures  they  took,  and  how  Captsin 
Avery  managed  afterwards,  is  too  long  a  story  to 
meddle  with  here  ;  nor  is  it  any  of  my  bosiQen, 
having  my  own  story  still  upon  my  hands. 

We  lay  here,  about  these  idle  disputes,  shnott 
five  months,  when,  about  the  latter  end  of  March, 
I  set  sail  with  the  great  ship,  having  in  her  fbrty- 
four  guns  and  400  men,  and  the  sloop,  carrying 
eighty  men.  We  did  not  steer  to  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  so  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  as  eras  fint 
intended,  the  cast  monsoons  blowing  yet  too 
strong,  but  we  kept  more  under  the  Africao 
coast,  where  wc  had  the  wind  variable  till  we 
passed  the  line,  and  made  the  Cape  Bassa,  In 
the  latitude  of  four  degrees  ten  minutes ;  from 
thence,  the  monsoons  beginning  to  change  to  the 
N.E.  and  N.N.E.,  we  led  it  away,  with  the  wind 
large,  to  the  Maldives,  a  famous  lodge  of  islands, 
well  known  by  all  the  sailors  who  have  gone  mto 
those  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  leaving  these 
islands  a  little  to  the  south,  we  maoe  Cape 
Comorln,  the  southernmost  land  of  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  went  round  the  isle  of  Ceylon. 
Here  we  lay  by  a- while  to  wait  fbr  purchase ; 
and  here  we  saw  three  large  English  East  India 
ships  going  from  Bengal,  or  from  Fort  St  Oeorge 
homeward  for  England,  or  rather  for  Bombay 
and  Surat,  tfll  the  trade  set  in. 

We  brought  to,  and  holstfaig  an  English 
ancient  and  pendant,  lay  byfor  mm,  as  ?we 
intended  to  attack  them.  They  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  us  a  good  while,  though  they 
saw  our  colours;  and  I  believe,  at  first  they 
thought  us  to  be  French,  but  as  thev  cane 
nearer  to  us,'  we  let  them  soon  see  what  we 
were,  for  we  hoisted  a  black  flag,  with  two  cross 
daggers  in  it,  on  our  main-top-mast  head,  which 
let  them  see  what  they  were  to  expect 

We  soon  found  the  eflfects  of  this ;  fbr  at  first 
they  spread  their  ancients,  and  made  up  to  ns  in 
a  line,  as  if  they  would  fight  us,  having  the  wind 
off  shore,  fair  enough  to  have  brought  them  on 
board  us;  but  when  they  saw  what  force  we 
were  of,  and  found  we  were  crtrisers  of  snother 
kind,  they  stood  awar  from  ns  again,  with  nil 
the  sail  they  could  make.  If  they  bad  come  ap, 
we  should  have  given  them  an  unexpected  wel- 
come, but  as  it  was,  we  had  no  mfaid  to  follow 
them ;  so  we  let  them  go,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  I  mentioned  before. 

But  though  we  let  them  pass,  we  did  not 
design  to  let  others  go  at  so  easy  a  price.  It  was 
but  the  next  morning  that  we  saw  a  sail  stand- 
ing round  Cape  Comorin,  and  steering,  as  wc 
thought,  the  same  course  with  ns*  We  knew 
not%t  first  what  to  do  with  her,  because  she  had 
the  shore  on  her  larboard  quarter,  and  if  we 
offered  to  chase  her,  she  might  put  into  any  port 
or  creek,  and  escape  us  j  but,  to  prevent  this, 
we  sent  the  sloop  to  get  In  between  her  and  tbe 
land.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that,  she  hauled  in  to 
keep  the  land  aboard,  and  when  the  sloop  stood 
towards  her,  she  made  right  ashore,  with  all  the 
canvass  she  could  spread. 

The  sloop,  however,  eame  up  with  her  aw 
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engaged  her,  and  found  she  was  a  vessel  of  ten 
guns,  Portuguese  built,  but  in  the  Dutch  traders' 
bands,  and  manned  by  Dutchmen,  who  were 
bound  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  Batavia,  to 
fetch  spices  and  other  goods  from  thence.  The 
sloop's  men  took  her,  and  had  the  rummaging  of 
her  before  we  came  up.  She  had  in  her  some 
European  goods,  and  a  good  round  sum  of 
money,  and  some  pearl ;  so  that,  though  we  did 
not  go  to  the  gulf  for  the  pearl,  the  pearl  came 
to  us  out  of  the  gulf,  and  we  had  our  share  of  it. 
This  was  a  rich  ship,  and  the  goods  were  of  very 
considerable  value,  besides  the  money  and  the 
pearl. 

We  had  a  long  consultation  here  what  we 
should  do  with  the  men,  for,  to  give  them  the 
ship,  and  let  them  pursue  their  way  to  Java, 
would  be  to  alarm  the  Dutch  factory  there,  who 
are  by  far  the  strongest  m  the  Indies,  and  to 
make  our  passage  that  way  impracticable; 
whereas  we  resolved  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
world  in  our  way,  but  were  not  willing  to  pass 
the  great  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  we  hoped  for  a 
great  deal  of  purchase ;  and  therefore  it  behoved 
us  not  to  be  waylaid  before  we  came  there, 
because  they  knew  we  must  pass  by  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  or  those  of  Sunda ;  and  either  way 
it  was  very  easy  to  prevent  us. 

While  we  were  consulting  this  in  the  great 
cabin,  the  men  had  bad  the  same  debate  before 
the  mast;  and  it  seems  the  majority  there  were 
for  pickling  up  the  poor  Dutchmen  among  the 
herrings;  in  a  word,  they  were  for  throwing 
them  all  into  the  sea.  Poor  William,  .the 
quaker,  was  in  great  concern  about  this,  and 
comes  directly  to  me  to  talk  about  it.  "  Hark 
thee,"  says  William,  "  what  wilt  thou  do  with 
these  Dutchmen  that  thou  hast  on  board  ?  Thou 
wilt  not  let  them  go,  I  suppose,'*  says  he. 
•'  Why,**  says  1,  **  William,  would  you  advise 
me  to  let  them  go  ?**  *'  No,"  says  William,  "  i 
cannot  say  it  is  fit  for  thee  to  let  them  go ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  go  on  with  their  voyage  to  Batavia, 
because  it  is  not  for  thy  turn  that  the  Dutch  at 
Batavia  should  have  any  knowledge  of  thy  being 
in  these  seas."  **  Well,  then,"  says  I  to  him,  "  I 
know  no  remedv  but  to  throw  them  overboard. 
You  linow,  William,"  says  I,  **  a  Dutchman 
swims  like  a  fish ;  and  all  our  people  here  are  of 
the  same  opinion  as  well  as  I."  At  the  same  time 
I  resolved  it  should  not  be  done,  but  wanted  to 
hear  what  William  would  say.  He  gravely  re- 
plied, *'  If  all  the  men  in  the  ship  were  of  that 
mind,  I  will  never  believe  that  thou  wilt  be  of 
that  mind  thyself,  for  I  have  heard  thee  protest 
against  cruelty  in  all  other  cases.**  "  Well,  Wil- 
liara,"  says  I,  "  that  is  true ;  but  what  then 
shall  we  do  with  them?"  **  Why,"  says  William, 
**  is  there  no  way  but  to  murder  them  ?  I  am 
persuaded  thou  caost  not  be  in  earnest."  **  No, 
indeed,  William,"  says  I,  *'  I  am  not  in  earnest ; 
but  they  shall  not  go  to  Java,  no,  nor  to  Ceylon, 
that  is  certain.'*  *'  But,"  says  William,  "  the 
men  have  done  thee  no  injury  at  all ;  what 
canst  thou  pretend  to  hurt  them  for  ?"  "  Nay, 
William,"  says  I,  "  do  not  talk  of  that;  I  have 
pretence  enough,  if  that  be  all ;  my  pretence 
IS,  to  prevent  doing  me  hurt,  and  that  is  as 
necessary  a  piece  of  the  law  of  self-preservation 
as  any  you  can  name;  but  the  main  thing  is, 


I  know  not  what  to  do  with  them,  to  prevent 
their  prating." 

While  William  and  I  were  talking,  the  poor 
Dutchmen  were  openly  condemned  to  die,  as  it 
may  be  called,  by  the  whole  ship's  company ;  and 
so  warm  were  the  men  upon  it,  that  they  grew 
very  clamorous ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Wil- 
liam was  against  it,  some  of  them  swore  they 
should  die,  and  if  William  opposed  it,  he  should 
drown  along  with  them. 

But,  as  I  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  their 
cruel  project,  so  I  found  it  was  time  to  take  upon 
me  a  tittle,  or  the  bloody  humenr  might  grow  too 
strong ;  so  I  called  the  Dutchmen  up,  and  talked 
a  little  with  them.  First,  I  asked  them  if  they 
were  willing  to  go  with  us :  two  of  them  offered 
it  presently ;  but  the  rest,  which  were  fourteen, 
declined  it  «  Well,  then,"  said  I,  «  where  would 
you  go  ?"  They  desired  they  should  go  to  Cey- 
lon. No,  I  told  them  I  could  not  allow  them  to 
go  to  any  Dutch  fiictory,  and  told  them  very 
plainly  the  reasons  of  it,  which  they  could  not 
deny  to  be  just.  I  let  them  know  also  the  cruel, 
bloodv  measures  of  our  men,  but  that  I  bad  re- 
solved to  save  them,  if  possible ;  and  therefore  I 
told  them,  I  would  set  them  on  shore  at  some 
English  factory  at  Bengal,  or  put  them  on  board 
any  English  ship  I  met,  after  I  was  past  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  or  of  Malacca,  but  not  before : 
for,  as  to  my  coming  back  again,  I  told  them  I 
would  run  the  venture  of  their  Dutch  power  from 
Batavia,  but  I  would  not  have  the  news  come 
there  before  me,  because  it  would  make  all  their 
merchant  ships  lay  up,  and  keep  out  of  our  way. 

It  came  next  into  our  consideration  what  wc 
should  do  with  the  ship ;  but  this  was  not  long 
resolving ;  for  there  were  but  two  ways,  either  to 
set  her  on  fire,  or  to  run  her  on  shore,  and  we 
chose  the  last ;  so  we  set  her  foresail  with  the 
tack  at  the  cat-head,  and  lashed  her  helm  a  little 
to  starboard,  to  answer  her  head-sail,  and  so  set 
her  a-going,  with  neither  cat  nor  dog  in  her ;  and 
it  was  not  above  two  hours  before  we  saw  her 
run  right  ashore  upon  the  coast,  a  little  beyond 
the  Cape  Comorin;  and  away  we  went  round 
about  Cevlon,  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

We  sailed  along  there,  not  in  sight  of  the  shore 
only,  but  so  near  at  to  see  the  ships  in  tbe  road 
at  Fort  St  David,  Fort  St  George,  and  at  the 
other  &ctories  along  that  shore,  as  well  as  along 
the  coast  of  Golconda,  carrying  our  English  an- 
cient when  we  came  near  the  Dutch  factories, 
and  Dutch  colours  when  we  passed  by  the  English 
factories.  We  met  with  little  purchase  upon  this 
coast,  except  two  small  vessels  of  Golconda,  bound 
cross  the  bay  with  bales  of  calicoes  and  muslins, 
ond  wrought  silks,  and  fifteen  bales  of  romols, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which  were  going,  on 
whose  account  we  knew  not,  to  Acfain,  and  to  other 
ports  on  the  coast  of  Malacca :  we  did  not  in- 
quire to  what  place  in  particular ;  but  we  let  the 
vessels  go,  having  none  but  bidians  on  board. 

In  the  boftom  of  the  bay  we  met  with  a  great 
jonk  belonging  to  the  Mogul's  court,  with  a  great 
many  people,  passengers  as  we  supposed  them  to 
be:  it  seems  they  were  bound  for  the  river 
Hooghly,  or  Ganges,  and  came  from  Sumatra. 
This  was  a  price  worth  taking  hideed ;  and  wo 
got  so  much  gold  in  her,  besides  other  goods 
which  we  did  not  meddle  with,-.-pepper  in  par- 
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ticular^that  it  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  our 
cruise ;  for  almost  all  my  men  said  we  were  rich 
enough,  and  desired  to  go  hack  again  to  Mada- 
gascar ;  but  I  had  other  things  ia  my  head  still, 
and  when  I  came  to  talk  with  them,  and  set 
friend  William  to  talk  with  them,  we  put  such 
further  golden  hopes  into  their  heads,  that  we 
soon  prevailed  with  them  to  let  us  go  on. 

My  next  design  was  to  leave  all  the  dangerous 
straits  of  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Sunda,  where 
we  could  expect  no  great  booty,  but  what  we 
might  light  on  in  European  ships,  which  we  must 
fight  for ;  and  though  we  were  able  to  fight,  and 
wanted  no  courage,  even  to  desperation,  yet  we 
were  rich  too,  and  resolved  to  be  richer,  anid  took 
this  for  our  maxim,  that  while  we  were  sure  the 
wealth  we  sought  was  to  be  had  without  fighting, 
we  had  no  occasion  to  put  ourselves  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  fighting  for  that  which  would  come 
upon  easy  terms. 

CHAPTER  in. 

DANGEROUS  ADVXNTURB.  —  CONSXQUBNCKS  OP  A 
BLAST  OP  LlGHTNLSa  —  WILLIAM  LSAVXS  THB 
SHIP  ON  A  TBADINO  SCHBMB.— WB  MAKB  TUB 
ISLAND,  OP  POaMOSA.— WtLLIAM  BBTUBN8,  APTBR 
HAVING  BBBN  CIVILLY  TRBATBD  BT  THB  CHI- 
NBSB,WITH  WHOM  WB  BBGIN  TRADING. — 8TRANOB 
ACCOUNT  op  TUIBTBBN  BNOLISBMBN  RBSIOE2IT 
AT  JAPAN. 

Wb  left,  therefore,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  com- 
ing  to  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  we  put  in  at  a 
small  port,  where  there  was  a  town,  inhabited 
only  by  Malays;  and  here  we  took* in  fresh 
water,  and  a  large  quantity  of  good  pork,  pickled 
up  and  well  salted,  notwithstandinff  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  being  in  the  very  middle  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  via.,  in  three  degrees  fifteen  minutes 
north  latitude.  We  also  took  on  board  both 
our  vessels  forty  hogs  alive,  which  served  us  for 
fresh  provisions,  having  abundance  of  food  for 
them,  such  as  the  country  produced,  such  as 
guamst  potatoes,  and  a  sort  of  coarse  rice,  good 
for  nothing  else  but  to  feed  the  swine.  We 
killed  one  of  these  hogs  every  day,  and  found 
them  to  be  excellent  meat.  We  took  hi  also  a 
monstrous  quantity  of  ducks,  and  cocks  and  hens, 
the  same  kind  as  we  have  in  England,  which  we 
kept  for  change  of  provisions;  and  if  I  remember 
right,  we  had  no  less  than  two  thousand  of 
them ;  so  that  at  first  we  were  pestered  with 
them  very  much,  but  we  soon  lessened  them  by 
boiling,  roasting,  stewing,  &c,  for  we  never 
wanted  while  we  had  them. 

My  long  projected  design  tiow  lay  open  to  me, 
which  was,  to  fall  amongst  the  Dutch  spice  is- 
lands, and  see  what  mischief  I  could  do  there. 
Accordingly,  we  put  out  to  sea,  the  12th  of 
August,  and  passing  the  line  on  the  17th,  wc 
stood  away  due  south,  leaving  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  and  the  isle  of  Java  on  the  east,  till  we 
came  to  the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees  twenty 
minutes,  when  we  steered  east  and  E.N.E., 
having  easy  gales  from  the  W.&W.  till  we  came 
among  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands. 

We  passed  those  seoa  with  less  dlflleulty  than 
in  other  places,  the  winds  to  the  south  of  Java 
being  more  variable,  aufi  the  weather  good, 
though  sometimes  we  met  with  squally  weather 


and  short  storms ;  but  when  we  came  hi  among 
the  Spice  Islands  themselves  we  had  a  share  of 
the  monsoons,  or  trade  winds^  and  made  use  of 
them  accordingly. 

The  infinite  number  of  islands  which  lie  in 
these  seas  embarrassed  us  strangelv,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  we  worked  our  way 
through  them ;  then  we  steered  for  the  north 
side  of  the  Phillippinea,  when  we  had  a  double 
chance  for  purchase,  vix.,  either  to  meet  with  the 
Spanish  ships  from  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Spain,  or  we  were  certain  not  to  fail  of  find- 
ing some  ships  or  jonks  of  China,  who,  if  they 
came  from  China,  would  have  a  great  quantity  of 
goods  of  value  on  board,  as  well  as  money;  or  if 
we  took  them  going  back,  we  should  find  them 
laden  with  nutmegs  and  cloves  from  Baada  and 
Temate,  or  from  some  of  the  other  islands. 

We  were  right  in  our  guesses  here  to  a  tittle, 
and  we  steered  directly  throogh  a  laige  ootisi, 
which  they  call  a  strait,  though  it  be  fifteen  miles 
broad,  and  to  an  island  they  cilll  Daunna,  aad 
from  thenoe  N.N.E.  to  Banda.  Between  these 
islands  we  met  with  a  Dutch  jonk,  or  vessel,  go- 
ing to  Amboyna;  wc  took  her  without  moefa 
trouble,  and  Thad  nraofa  ado  to  prevent  our  men 
murdering  all  the  men,  as  soon  as  thev  hesrd 
them  say  they  belonged  to  Amboyna :  the  rea- 
sons I  suppose  any  one  will  guess. 

We  took  out  of  her  about  sixteen  tons  of  nat- 
megs,  some  provisions  and  their  small  arms,  for 
they  had  no  great  guns,  and  let  the  ship  go : 
from  thence  we  sailed  directly  to  the  Bands 
Island,  or  Islands,  where  we  were  sure  to  get 
more  nutmegs  if  we  thought  fit.  For  my  psrt,  I 
would  willingly  have  got  more  nutmegs,  Uioiigh 
I  had  paid  for  them,  but  our  people  abhonvd 
paying  ror  anything ;  so  we  got  about  twelve  tons 
more  at  several  times,  most  of  them  from  shore, 
and  only  a  few  in  a  small  boat  of  the  natires, 
which  was  going  to  Gilolo.  We  should  have 
traded  openly,  but  the  Dutch,  who  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  those  islands,  forbid  the 
people  dealing  with  us,  or  any  strangers  irhat- 
cver,  and  kept  them  so  in  awe  that  they  dnnt 
not  do  it ;  so  we  could  Indeed  have  made  DOthiBg 
of  it  if  we  had  staid  longer,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  be  gone  for  Temate,  and  see  If  we  ooold 
make  up  our  loading  with  doves. 

Accordingly  we  stood  away  north,  but  foQpd 
ourselves  so  entangled  among  innumerable  is- 
lands, and  without  any  pOot  that  understood  the 
channel  and  races  between  them,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  give  it  over,  and  resolved  to  go  back 
again  to  Banda,  and  see  what  we  could  get 
among  the  other  islands  thereabouts. 

The  first  adventure  we  made  here  had  like  fo 
have  been  fatal  to  us  all,  for  the  sloop  beuig  a-head, 
made  the  signal  to  us  for  seeingaaail,  and  afterwards 
another,  and  a  third,  by  which  we  understood  she 
saw  three  sail ;  whereupon  we  made  more  sail  to 
come  up  with  her,  but  on  a  sudden  were  gotten 
among  some  rocks,  falling  foul  upon  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  frightened  us  all  very  heartily ; 
for  having,  it  seems,  but  just  water  enough,  as 
it  were  to  an  inch,  our  rudder  struck  upon  the 
top  of  a  rock,  which  gave  us  a  terrible  shock, 
and  split  a  great  piece  off  the  rudder,  and  indeed 
disabled  it  so  that  our  ship  would  not  steer  at 
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all,  at  least  not  lo  as  to  be  depended  upOn ;  and 
we  were  glad  to  hand  all  our  sails,  except  oar 
fore-sail  and  main-top^sail,  and  with  them  we 
stood  away  to  the  east,  to  see  if  we  could  find 
any  creek  or  harbour  where  we  might  lay  the 
ship  on  shore,  and  repair  our  rudder ;  besides,  we 
found  the  ship  herself  bad  received  some  damage, 
for  she  had  some  little  leak  near  her  stem- post, 
but  a  great  way  under  water. 

By  this  mischance  we  lost  the  advantages, 
whatever  they  were,  of  the  three  sail  of  ships, 
which  we  afterwards  came  to  hear  were  small 
Dutch  ships  fijiim  Batavia,  going  to  Banda  and 
Amboyna,  to  load  spice,  and,  no  doubt,  had  a 
good  quantity  of  money  on  board. 

Upon  the  disaster  I  have  been  speaking  of  you 
may  very  well  suppose  that  we  came  to  an  an- 
chor  as  soon  as  we  could,  which  was  upon  a  small 
island  not  far  from  Banda,  where,  Uiough  the 
Dutch  keep  no  factory,  yet  they  come  at  the 
season  to  buy  nutmeg^  and  mace.  We  stayed 
there  thirteen  days;  but  there  being  no  place 
where  we  could  lay  the  ship  on  shore,  we  sent 
the  sloop  to  cruise  among  the  islands,  to  look  out 
for  a  place  fit  for  us.  In  the  meantime  we  got 
very  good  water  here,  some  provisions,  roots,  and 
firuits,  and  a  good  quantity  of  nutmegs  and  mace, 
which  we  found  ways  to  trade  with  the  natives 
for,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  masters,  the 
Dutch. 

At  length  our  sloop  returned ;  having  found 
another  island  where  there  was  a  very  good  har- 
bour, we  ran  in,  and  came  to  an  anchor.  We 
immediately  unbent  all  our  sails,  sent  them 
ashore  upon  the  island,  and  set  up  seven  or  eight 
tents  with  them;  then  we  unrigged  our  top- 
masts, and  lowered  them  down,  hoisted  all  our 
guns  out,  our  provisions  and  plunder,  and  put 
them  ashore  in  the  teots.  With  the  guns  we 
made  two  small  batteries,  for  fear  of  a  surprise, 
and  kept  a  look  out  upon  the  hill.  When  we 
were  all  ready,  we  laid  the  ship  a^ground  upon  a 
hard  sand,  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour,  and 
shored  her  up  oil  each  side.  At  low  water  she 
lay  almost  dry,  so  we  mended  her  bottom,  and 
stopped  the  leak  which  was  occasioned  by  strain- 
ing some  of  the  rudder  irons  with  the  shock 
which  the  ship  had  against  the  rock. 

Having  done  this,  we  also  took  oocasion  to 
clean  her  bottom,  which,  having  been  at  sea  so 
long,  was  very  foul.  The  sloop  washed  and 
tallowed  also,  but  was  ready  before  us,  and 
cruised  eight  or  ten  days  among  the  islands,  but 
met  with  no  purchase  ;  so  that  we  began  to  be 
tired  of  the  place,  having  little  to  divert  us  but 
the  most  furious  claps  of  thunder  that  ever  were 
heard  or  read  of  in  the  world. 

We  were  in  hopes  to  have  met  with  some 
purchase  here  among  the  Chinese,  who,  we  had 
been  told,  came  to  Temate  to  trade  for  cloves, 
and  to  the  Banda  isles  for  nutmegs;  and  we 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  loaded  our 
galleon,  or  great  ship,  with  these  two  sorts  of 
spice,  and  have  thought  it  a  glorious  voyage ; 
but  we  found  nothmg  stirring  more  than  what  I 
have  said,  eicept  Dutchmen,  who,  by  what 
means  we  could  not  imagine,  had  either  a 
jealousy  of  us  or  intelligence  of  us,  and  kept 
themselves  close  in  their  ports. 

I  was  onoe  resolved  to  have  made  a  descent 


at  the  bland  of  Dumas,  the  place  most  fomous 
Ibr  the  best  nutmegs ;  bat  friend  William,  who 
was  always  for  doing  our  business  without 
fighting,  dissuaded  me  from  it,  and  gave  such 
reasons  for  it  that  we  could  not  resist ;  particu- 
larly  the  great  beats  of  the  season,  and  of  the 
place,  for  we  were  now  in  the  latitude  of  just  half 
a  degree  south;  but  while  we  were  disputing 
this  pohit  we  were  soon  determined  bv  the  foU 
lowing  accident: — We  had  a  strong  gale  of  wind 
at  S.  W.  by  W.,  and  the  ship  had  fresh  way,  but 
a  great  sea  roUmg  in  upon  us  from  the  N.E., 
which  we  afterwards  found  was  the  pouring  in  of 
the  great  ocean  east  of  New  Guinea.  However, 
as  I  said,  we  stood  away  large,  and  made  fresh 
way,  when,  on  the  sudden,  from  a  dark  cloud 
which  hovered  over  our  heads,  came  a  flash,  or 
rather  blast,  of  Hghtning,  which  was  so  terrible, 
and  quivered  so  long  among  us,  that  not  I  only, 
but  all  our  men,  thought  the  ship  was  on  fire. 
The  heat  of  the  flash,  or  fire,  was  so  sensibly  felt 
in  our  faces,  that  some  of  our  men  had  blisters 
raised  by  it  on  their  skhis,  not  immediately, 
perhaps,  by  the  heat,  but  by  the  poisonous  or 
noxious  particles  which  mixed  themselves  with 
the  matter  inflamed.  But  this  was  not  all ;  the 
shock  of  the  air,  which  the  fracture  in  the 
clouds  made,  was  such  that  our  ship  shook  as 
when  a  broadside  is  fired  ;  and  her  motion  being 
checked,  as  it  were  at  once,  by  a  repulse  supe- 
rior to  the  force  that  g^ve  her  way  before,  the 
sails  all  flew  back  in  a  moment,  and  the  ship  lay, 
as  we  might  truly  say,  thunder-struck.  As  the 
blast  from  the  cloud  was  so  very  near  us,  it  was 
but  a  few  momenta  after  the  flash  that  the  tcr- 
riblest  clap  of  thunder  followed  that  was  ever 
heard  by  mortals.  I  firmly  believe  a  blast  of  a 
hundred  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  could  not 
have  been  greater  to  our  hearing ;  nay,  indeed, 
to  some  of  our  men  it  took  away  their  hearing. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  describe,  or  any 
one  to  conceive,  the  terror  of  that«iinute.  Our 
men  were  in  such  a  consternation,  that  not  a 
man  on  board  the  ship  had  presence  of  mind  to 
apply  to  the  proper  duty  of  a  sailor,  except 
friend  William ;  and  had  be  not  run  very  nimbly, 
and  with  a  composure  that  I  am  sure  I  was  not 
master  of,  to  let  go  the  fore-sheet,  set  in  the 
weather-brace  of  the  fore- yard,  and  haul  down 
the  top-sails,  we  had  certainly  brought  all  our 
masts  by  the  board,  and  perhaps  have  been  over, 
whelmed  in  the  sea. 

As  for  myself,  I  must  confess  my  eyes  were 
open  to  my  danger,  though  not  the  least  to  any- 
thing of  application  for  remedy.  I  was  ull 
amazement  and  confusion,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  that  I  can  say  I  began  to  feel  the  eflccts  of 
that  horror  which  I  know  since  much  more  of, 
upon  the  just  reflection  on  my  former  life.  1 
thought  myself  doomed  by  heaven  to  sink  that 
moment  into  eternal  destruction  ;  and  with  this 
peculiar  mark  of  terror,  vis.,  that  the  vengeance 
was  not  executed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  human 
justice,  but  that  God  had  taken  me  into  his 
immediate  disposing,  and  had  resolved  to  be  the 
executor  of  his  own  vengeance. 

Let  them  alone  describe  the  confusion  I  was 
in,  who  know  what  was  the  case  of  ~^«-  Child, 
of  Shadwell,  or  Franois  Splra.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  it.     My  soul  was  all  amaaement  and 
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surpriie ;  I  tbouf bt  myself  just  tmk'mg  into  eter- 
nity, owniogf  the  divine  justice  of  my  punishment, 
but  not  at  all  feeling  any  of  the  moving,  softening 
tokens  of  a  sincere  penitent ;  afflicted  at  the 
panishmeitt,  but  not  at  the  crime ;  alarmed  at 
the  vengeance,  but  not  terrified  at  the  guilt; 
having  the  same  gust  to  the  crime,  though  terri- 
fied to  the  last  degree  at  the  thought  of  the 
punishment,  which  1  concluded  I  was  just  now 
going  to  receive. 

But  perhaps  many  that  read  this  will  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  that  may  think 
nothing  of  the  rest,  or  rather  may  make  a  jest  of 
it  all ;  so  I  say  no  more  of  it  at  this  time,  but 
proceed  to  the  story  of  the  voyage.  When  the 
amazement  was  over,  and  the  men  began  to 
come  to  themselves,  they  fell  a-calUng  for  one 
another,  every  one  for  his  friend,  or  for  those  he 
had  most  respect  for;  and  it  was  a  singular 
satisfkctlon  to  find  that  nobody  was  hurt.  The 
next  thing  was  to  inquire  if  the  ship  had  received 
any  damage,  when  the  boatswain  stepping  for- 
ward,  found  that  part  of  the  head  was  gone,  but 
not  so  as  to  endanger  the  bowsprit;  so  we 
hoisted  our  top-sails  again,  hauled  aft  the  fore- 
sheet,  braced  the  yards,  and  went  our  course  as 
before.  Nor  can  I  deny  but  that  we  were  ail 
somewhat  like  the  ship ;  our  first  astonishment 
being  a  little  over,  and  that  we  found  the  ship 
swim  again,  we  were  soon  the  same  irreligious, 
hardened  crew  that  we  were  before,  and  I  among 
the  rest. 

As  we  now  steered,  our  course  lay  N.N.E., 
and  we  passed  thus,  with  a  fair  wind,  through 
the  strait  or  channel  between  the  island  of  Gilolo 
and  the  land  of  Nova  Guinea,  when  we  were 
soon  in  the  open  sea  or  ocean,  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Phillippines,  being  the  great  Pacific,  or 
Soutli  Sea,  where  it  may  be  said  to  join  itself 
with  the  vast  Indian  Ocean. 

As  we  pafsed  into  these  seas,  steering  due 
north,  so  we  soon  crossed  the  line  to  the  north 
side,  and  so  sailed  on  towards  Mindanao  and 
Manilla,  the  chief  of  the  Phillippine  islands,  with- 
out  meeting  with  any  purchase  till  we  came  to 
the  northward  of  Manilla,  and  then  our  trade 
began  ;  for  here  we  took  three  Japanese  vessels, 
though  at  some  distance  from  Manilla.  Two  of 
them  had  made  their  market,  and  were  going 
home  with  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves.  &c..  be- 
sides all  sorts  of  European  goods,  brought  with 
the  Spanish  ships  from  Acapulco.  They  had 
together  eight-and-thirty  tons  of  cloves,  and  five 
or  six  tons  of  nutmegs,  and  as  much  cinnamon. 
We  took  the  spice,  but  meddled  with  very  little 
of  the  European  goods,  they  being,  as  we  thought, 
not  worth  our  while ;  but  we  were  very  sorry  for 
it  soon  after,  and  therefore  grew  wiser  upon  the 
next  occasion. 

The  third  Japanese  was  the  best  prize  to  us ; 
for  he  came  with  money,  and  a  great  deal  of 
gold  uncoined,  to  buy  such  goods  as  we  men- 
tioned  above.  We  eased  him  of  his  gold,  and 
did  him  no  other  harm,  and  having  no  intention 
to  stay  long  here,  we  stood  away  for  China. 

We  were  at  sea  above  two  months  upon  this 
rovage,  beating  it  up  iigainst  the  wind,  which 
blew  steadily  from  the  N.E..  and  within  a  point 
or  two  one  way  or  other ;  and  this  indeed  was 


the  re^pon  why  we  met  with  the  more  prises  in 
our  voyage. 

We  were  just  gotten  clear  of  the  FhiOippines, 
and  we  purposed  to  go  to  the  isle  of  Formosa, 
but  the  wind  blew  so  fresh  at  N.N.B.  that  there 
was  no  making  anything  of  it,  and  we  were 
forced  to  put  back  to  Laoonia,  the  most  nortb- 
erly  of  those  islands.  We  rode  here  very  wcnre, 
and  shifted  our  situation,  not  in  view  of  any 
danger,  for  there  was  none,  but  for  a  better 
supply  of  provisions,  which  we  found  the  people 
very  willing  to  supply  us  with. 

There  lay,  while  we  remained  bere.  three  very 
great  galleons,  or  Spanish  ships|irom  the  South 
Seas ;  whether  newly  come  in.  or  ready  to  sail, 
we  could  not  understand  at  first;  but  as  we 
found  the  China  traders  began  to  load  and  set 
forward  to  the  north,  we  concluded  the  Spanish 
ships  had  newly  unloaded  their  cargo,  and  these 
had  been  buying;  so  we  doubted  not  but  we 
should  meet  with  purchase  in  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  neither,  indeed,  could  we  well  miss  of  it. 

We  stayed  here  till  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  we  were  told  the  Chinese  tnuders  woald 
set  forward:  for  the  northern  monsoons  end 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April ;  so  that  they  are  sure  of  fair  winds  home- 
Accordingly  we  hired  some  of  the  country  boats, 
which  are  very  swift  sailers,  to  go  and  bring  os 
word  how  aflairs  stood  at  Manilla,  and  when  the 
China  jonks  would  sail ;  and  by  this  intelligence 
we  ordered  our  matters  so  well,  that  three  days 
after  we  set  sail  we  fell  itf  with  no  leas  than 
eleven  of  them ;  out  of  which,  however,  having 
by  misfortune  of  discovering  otfrselves,  taken 
but  three,  we  contented  ourselves  and  pursued 
our  voyage  to  Formosa.  In  these  three  vessels 
we  took,  in  short,  such  a  quantity  of  doves, 
nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  mace,  besides  silver, 
that  our  men  began  to  be  of  my  opinion, — ^tbat 
we  were  rich  enough  :  and,  in  short,  we  had  no- 
thing to  do  now  but  to  consider  by  what  nethod; 
to  secure  the  immense  treasure  we  had  got. 

I  was  secretly  glad  to  hear  that  they  were  of 
this  opinion,  for  1  had  long  before  resolved,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  persuade  them  to  think  of  re- 
turning,  having  fully  perfected  my  first  projected 
design,  of  rummaging  among  the  spice  islands ; 
and  all  those  prizes,  which  were  exceeding  rich 
at  Manilla,  was  quite  beyond  my  design. 

But  now  I  had  heard  what  the  men  said,  and 
how  they  thought  we  were  very  well,  I  let  them 
know  by  friend  William,  that  I  intended  only 
to  sail  to  the  island  Formosa,  where  I  should  find 
opportunity  to  turn  our  spices  and  Europe  goods 
Into  ready  money,  and  that  then  I  would  tack 
about  for  the  south,  the  northern  monsoons  being 
perhaps  by  that  time  also  ready  to  set  in.  They  all 
approved  of  my  design,  and  wUhngly  wentt  for- 
ward ;  because,  besides  the  winds,  which  would 
not  permit  until  October  to  go  to  the  south ;  I 
say,  besides  this,  we  were  now  a  very  deep  ship, 
having  near  two  hundred  tons  of  goods  on  board, 
and,  particularly,  some  very  valuable ;  the  sloop 
also  had  a  proportion. 

With  this  resolution  we  went  on  cheerfullj, 
when,  within  about  twelve  days'  sirfl  more,  wo 
made  the  island  Formosa,  at  a  great  distance, 
but  were  ourselves  shot  beyond  the  soutfaemmoU 
part  of  the  island,  being  to  leeward,  and  almost 
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upon  the  coast  of  China.  Here  we  were  a  little 
at  a  loss,  for  the  English  factories  were  not  far 
off,  and  we  might  be  obliged  to  6ght  some  of 
their  ships,  if  we  met  with  them ;  which,  though 
we  were  able  enough  to  do,  yet  we  did  not  desire 
it  on  many  accounts,  and  particularly  because 
we  did  not  thinlc  it  was  our  business  to  have  it 
known  who  we  were,  or  that  such  a  kind  of 
people  as  we  had  been  seen  on  the  coast.  How- 
over,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  to  the  northward, 
keeping  as  good  an  offing  as  we  could  with 
respect  to  the  coast  of  China.  We  had  not 
sailed  long  before  we  chased  a  small  Chinese 
junk,  and  having  taken  her,  we  found  she  was 
bound  for  the  islcmd  of  Formosa,  having  no  goods 
on  board  but  some  rice»  and  a  small  quantity  of 
tea;  but  she  had  three  Chinese  merchants  in 
her  i  and  they  told  us  that  they  were  going  to 
meet  a  large  vessel  of  their  own  country,  which 
came  Irom  Tonquin,  and  lay  in  a  river  in  For- 
IKMM,  whose  name  I  forgot;  and  t|iey  were  go- 
ing to  the  Phillipine  islands,  with  silks,  muslins, 
calicoes,  and  such  goods  as  are  the  product  of 
China,  and  some  gold ;  that  their  business  was 
to  sell  their  cargo,  and  buy  spices  and  European 
goods. 

This  suited  very  well  with  our  purpose  ;  so  I 
resolved  now  that  we  would  leave  off  being 
pirates  and  turn  raerebants ;  so  we  told  them 
what  goods  we  had  on  board,  and  tha^  if  they 
would  bring  their  supercargoes  or  merchants  on 
board,  we  would  trade  with  them.  They  were 
very  willing  to  trade  with  us*  but  terribly  afraid 
to  trust  us  $  nor  was  it  an  unjust  fear,  fer  we 
had  plmidered  them  already  of  what  they  had. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  were  as  diffident  as  they, 
and  very  uncertain  what  to  do ;  but  William  the 
Quaker  put  this  matter  into  a  way  of  barter. 
Ue-came  to  me,  and  told  me  he  really  thought 
the  merchants  looked  like  fair  men,  that  meant 
honestly.  And  besides,  says  William,  it  is  their 
interest  to  be  honest  now,  for,  as  they  know 
upon  what  terms  we  got  the  goods  we  are  to 
track  with  them,  so  they  know  we  can  afford 
good  pennyworths;  and  in  the  next  place,  it 
saves  them  going  the  whole  voyage,  so  that  the 
soatheriy  monsoons  yet  holding,  if  they  trsded 
with  us,  they  could  immediately  return  with 
their  cargo  to  Chma ;  though,  by  the  way,  we 
afterwards  found  they  intended  for  Japan;  but 
that  was  aU  one,  for  by  this  means  they  saved  at 
least  eight  months'  voyage.  Upon  these  founda- 
tions, William  said  he  was  satisfied  we  might 
trust  them ;  for,  says  William,  I  would  as  soon 
trust  a  man  whose  interest  binds  him  to  be  just 
to  me  as  a  man  whose  principle  binds  himself. 
Upon  the  whole,  William  proposed  that  two  of 
the  merchants  should  be  left  on  board  as  host- 
ages, and  that  part  of  our  goods  should  be  loaded 
in  their  vessel,  and  let  the  third  go  with  it  into 
the  port  where  their  ship  lay ;  and  when  he  had 
delivered  the  spices*  he  should  bring  back  such 
things  as  it  was  agreed  should  be  exchanged. 
This  was  concluded  on,  and  William  the  Quaker 
ventured  to  go  along  with  them,  which,  upon  my 
word,  I  should  not  have  cared  to  have  done,  nor 
was  I  willing  that  he  should,  but  he  went  still 
upon  the  notion  that  it  was  their  interest  to  treat 
him  kindly. 

In.the  meantime,  we  came  to  an  anchor  under 


a  little  island  in  the  latitude  of  28  degnias  28 
minutes,  being  just  under  the  northern  tropic, 
and  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  island.  Here 
we  lay  thirteen  days,  and  began  to  be  very 
uneasy  for  my  friend  William,  for  thay  had  pro- 
mised to  be  back  again  in  four  days,  which  they 
might  very  easily  have  done.  However,  at  the 
end  of  thirteen  days,  we  saw  three  sail  oomiog 
directly  to  us,  which  a  little  surprised  us  all  at 
first,  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  case ;  and 
we  began  to  put  ourselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
but  when  they  came  nearer  us,  we  were  soon 
sati3fied,  for  the  first  vessel  was  that  which  WiU 
liam  went  in,  who  carried  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  they  all  came  to  an  anchor,  and 
William  came  on  board  us  with  a  little  boat, 
with  the  Chinese  merchant  in  his  company,  and 
two  other  merchants,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  brokers  for  the  rest. 

Here  he  gave  us  an  account  how  civilly  he 
had  been  used ;  how  they  had  treated  him  with 
all  imaginable  frankness  and  openness ;  that  they 
had  npt  only  given  him  the  full  viUue  of  his 
spices  and  other  goods  which  be  carried,  in  gold, 
by  good  weight,  but  had  loaded  the  vessel  again 
with  such  goods  as  he  knew  we  were  willing  to 
trade  for ;  and  that  afterwards  they  had  resolved 
to  bring  the  great  ship  out  of  the  harbour,  to  lie 
where  wc  were,  that  so  we  might  make  what 
bargain  we  thought  fit;  only  William  said  he 
had  promised,  in  our  name,  that  we  should  use 
no  violence  with  them,  nor  detain  any  of  the 
vessels  after  we  had  done  trading  with  them.  I 
told  him  we  would  strive  to  outdo  them  in  civility, 
and  that  we  would  make  good  every  part  of  bis 
agreement ;  in  token  whereof,  I  caused  a  white 
flag  likewise  to  be  spread  at  the  poop  of  our 
great  ship,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  on. 

As  to  the  third  vessel  which  came  with  them, 
it  was  a  kind  of  bark  of  the  country,  who,  having 
intelligence  of  our  design  to  traffic,  came  off  to 
deal  with  us,  bringing  a  great  deal  of  gold,  and 
some  provisions,  which  at  that  time  we  were  very 
glad  of. 

In  short,  we  traded  upon  the  high  seas  with 
these  men,  and  indeed  we  made  a  very  good 
market,  and  yet  sold  thieves'  pennyworths  too. 
We  sold  here  about  sixty  tons  of  spice,  chiefly 
cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  above  two  hundred 
bales  of  European  goods,  such  as  linen  and  wool- 
len manulhctures.  We  considered  we  should 
have  occasion  for  some  such  things  ourselves, 
and  so  we  kept  a  good  quantity  of  English  stufll^, 
cloth,  baize,  &c.,  for  ourselves.  I  shall  not  take 
up  any  of  the  little  room  I  have  left  here  with 
the  further  particulars  of  our  trade  ;  it  is  enough 
to  mention,  that,  except  a  parcel  of  tea,  and 
twelve  bales  of  fine  China  wrought  silks,  we  took 
nothing  in  exchange  for  our  goods  but  gold ;  so 
that  the  sum  we  took  here  in  that  glittering 
commodity  amounted  to  above  fifty  thousand 
ounces  good  weight. 

When  we  had  finished  our  barter,  we  restored 
the  hostages,  and  gave  the  three  merchants 
about  the  quantity  of  twelve  hundred  weight  of 
nutmegs,  and  as  many  of  cloves,  with  a  hand- 
some present  of  European  linen  and  stuff  for 
themsclvesj  as  a  recompence  for  what  we  had 
taken  from  them ;  so  we  sent  them  away  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied. 
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Here  it  wai  that  William  gave  me  an  accoant, 
that  while  he  was  on  board  the  Japanese  vessel, 
he  met  with  a  kind  of  religious,  or  Japan  priest, 
who  spoke  some  words  of  English  to  him ;  and, 
being  very  inquisitive  to  know  how  be  came  to 
learn  any  of  these  words,  be  told  him  that  there 
was  in  his  country  thirteen  Englishmen;  he 
called  them  Englishmen  very  articulately  and 
distinctly,  for  he  had  converted  with  them  very 
frequently  and  freely.  He  said  that  they  were 
all  that  were  left  of  two-and-tblrty  men,  who 
came  on  shore  on  the  north  side  of  Japan,  being 
driven  upon  a  great  rock  in  a  stormy  night, 
where  they  lost  their  ship,  and  the  rest  of  their 
men  were  drowned ;  that  he  had  persuaded  the 
king  of  his  country  to  send  boats  off  to  the 
rock  or  island  where  the  ship  was  lost,  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  men.  and  to  bring  them  on  shore, 
which  was  done,  and  they  were  used  very  kindly, 
and  bad  houses  built  for  them,  and  land  given 
them  to  plant  for  provision ;  and  that  they  lived 
by  themselves. 

He  said  he  went  frequently  among  them,  to 
persuado  them  to  worship  their  god  (an  idol,  I 
suppose,  of  their  own  making),  which,  he  said, 
they  ungratefully  reftised ;  and  that  therefore 
the  king  had  once  .or  twice  ordered  them  all  to 
be  put  to  death ;  but  that,  as  he  said,  he  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  spare  them,  and  let  them 
live  their  own  way,  as  long  as  they  were  quiet 
and  peaceable,  and  did  not  go  about  to  withdraw 
others  from  the  worship  of  the  country. 

I  asked  William  why  he  did  not  inquire  from 
whence  they  came  ?  <*  I  did,"  said  William ; 
"  for  bow  could  I  but  think  it  strange,"  said  lie, 
**  to  hear  him  talk  of  Englishmen  on  the  north 
side  of  Japan  ?"  "  Well,"  said  I,  **  what  account 
did  he  give  of  it  ?"  **  An  account,"  said  William, 
*'  that  will  surprise  thee,  and  all  the  world  after 
thee,  that  shall  hear  of  it,  and  which  makes  me 
wish  thou  wouldst  go  up  to  Japan  and  find  them 
out.**  "  What  do  yo  mean  ?**  said  I ;  "  whence 
could  they  come  ?"  •*  Why,"  says  William,  "  he 
pulled  out  a  little  book,  and  in  it  a  piece  of 
paper,  where  it  was  written,  in  an  Englishman's 
hand,  and  in  plain  Euj^Iish  words,  thus;  and,** 
says  William,  **  I  read  it  myself: — *  We  came 
from  Greenland,  and  from  the  North  Pole.' " 
This,  indeed,  was  amazing  to  us  all,  and  more  so 
to  those  seamen  among  us  who  knew  anything 
of  the  infinite  attempts  which  had  been  made 
from  Europe,  as  well  by  the  English  as  the 
Dutch,  to  discover  a  passage  that  way  into  those 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  as  William  pressed  as 
earnestly  to  go  on  to  the  north  to  rescue  those 
poor  men,  so  the  ship's  company  began  to  incline 
to  it ;  and,  in  a  word,  we  all  came  to  this,  that 
we  would  stand  into  the  shore  of  Formosa,  to 
find  this  priest  again,  and  have  a  farther  account 
of  it  all  from  him.  Accordingly,  the  sloop  went 
over,  but  when  they  came  there,  the  vessels 
were  very  unhappily  sailed,  and  this  put  an  end 
to  our  inquiry  after  them,  and  perhaps  may  have 
disappointed  mankind  of  one  of  the  most  noble 
discoveries  that  ever  was  made,  or  will  again  be 
made,  in  the  world,  for  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general ;  but  so  much  for  that. 


;•    CHAPTER  IV. 

WK  ABE  so  BICfl  TBAT  OUB  MBW  OISIBB  KO 
MOBB— ~SBT  OUT  ON  OVB  BBTUHX  BOVBVAaO. 
— ACCOUNT  OV  OUB  VOTAOB.— SKIBMISH  WITII 
IMMANS  OJf  SaOBB,  AND  LOSS  Off  SOMB  Off  OUB 
MBN. — SXEOB  OP  AN  OLD  TBBB. — WB  MAKE  THE 
SOUTH  SHOBB  OF  JAVA,  AND  TaKB  IN  WATBB  AND 
PEO VISIONS  TBEBS. 

William  was  so  uneasy  «t  lonng  thia  oppor- 
tunity,  that  he  pressed  uf  eaniettly  to  go  op  to 
Japan  to  find  out  these  men.  He  toM  us,  that  if 
it  was  nothing  but  to  recover  thhrteen  honest  poor 
men  from  a  kind  of  captivity,  which  they  would 
otherwise  never  be  redeemed  from,  and  where, 
perhaps,  they  might,  some  time  or  other,  be  mur* 
dered  bv  the  barbarons  people,  in  defence  of 
their  idolatry,  it  were  very  well  worth  onr  wlule, 
and  it  would  be,  in  some  measure,  makhig  amends 
for  the  mischieft  we  had  done  in  the  world ;  bat 
we,  that  had  no  concern  upon  as  for  the  mik 
chiefs  we  had  dene,  had  much  less  about  any  sa- 
tisfactions to  be  made  for  it,  so  he  found  that 
kind  of  diseourse  would  weigh  very  little  with  qs. 
Then  he  pressed  us  very  earnestly  to  let  hisi 
have  the  sloop  to  go  by  himself;  and  I  ioki  him  I 
would  not  oppose  it ;  but  when  he  eame  to  the 
sloop,  none  of  the  men  would  go  with  him ;  for  , 
the  case  was  plain,  they  had  all  a  share  In  the  | 
caiigo  of  the  great  ship,  as  weH  as  in  that  of  the 
sloop,  and  the  richness  of  the  cargo  was  such* 
that  they  wouki  not  leave  it  by  any  means ;  an 
poor  William,  much  to  bis  mortlfioation,  was 
obli^  to  give  it  over.  ¥rhat  became  of  those 
thirteen  men,  or  whether  they  are  not  there  still, 
I  can  gire  no  account  of. 

We  were  now  at  the  end  of  our  cruise ;  wliat 
we  had  taken  was  mdeed  so  considerable,  that  it 
was  not  only  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  oovetens 
and  the  most  ambitions  minds  in  the  world,  bat 
It  did  indeed  satisfy  us,  and  onr  men  declared 
they  did  not  desire  any  more.  The  next  motion, 
therefore,  was  about  going  back,  and  the  way  by 
which  we  should  peilsrm  the  voyage,  so  as  not 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Straits  of 
Sunda. 

We  had  pretty  well  stored  ourselves  here  wfoh 
provisions,  and  it  being  now  near  the  retore  of 
the  monsoons,  we  resolved  to  stand  away  to  the 
southward ;  and  not  only  to  keep  without  the 
Phillipine  islands,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  eastward 
of  them,  but  to  keep  on  to  the  southward,  and 
see  if  we  could  not  leave  not  only  the  Mo- 
luccas, or  Spice  Islands,  behind  us,  but  even 
Nova  Guinea,  and  Nova  Hollandia  also ;  and  so 
getting  into  variable  winds,  to  the  south  ef  the 
tropic  of  Capricoro,  steer  away  to  the  west,  over 
the  great  Indian  Ocean. 

This  was  indeed  at  first  a  monstrous  voyage  in 
its  appearance,  and  the  want  of  provisions  threat- 
ened us.  William  told  us  in  so  many  words,  that 
it  was  impossible  we  could  carry  provisiona 
enough  to  subsist  us  Ibr  such  a  voyage,  and  espe- 
cially fresh  water ;  and  that,  as  there  would  be 
no  land  for  us  to  toueh  at  where  we  could  get 
any  supply,  it  would  be  madness  toaadertake  It 

But  1  undertook  to  remedy  this  evU,  and  there- 
fore desired  them  not  to  be  uneasy  at  tliat,  for  I 
knew  that  we  might  supply  ourselves  at  Minda- 
nao»  the  moat  southern  island  of  the  Pbiil^piaeik 
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Accordingly,  we  set  SftiK  having  taken  all  the 
promions  here  that  we  could  get,  the  28th  of 
September,  the  wind  veering  a  little  at  first  from 
the  N.N.  W.  to  the  N.E.  bv  E.,  but  afterwards 
settled  about  the  N.E.  and  the  E.N.E.  We 
were  nine  weeks  in  this  voyage,  having  met  with 
several  interruptions  by  the  weather,  and  put  in 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  bland  in  the  latitude  of 
16  degrees  12  minutes,  of  which  we  never  knew 
the  name,  none  of  our  charts  having  given  any 
account  of  it :  I  say  we  put  in  here  by  reason  of 
a  strange  tornado  or  hurricane,  which  brought  us 
into  a  great  deal  of  danger.  Here  we  rode  about 
sixteen  days,  the  winds  being  very  tempestuous^ 
and  the  weather  uncertain.  However,  we  got 
some  provisions  on  shore,  such  as  plants  and 
roots,  and  a  few.  hogs.  We  believed  there  were 
inhabitants  on  the  island,  but  we  saw  none  of 
them. 

Pron  hence,  the  weather  settling  again,  we 
went  on  add  came  to  the  tonthemmost  part  of 
Mindanao,  where  we  took  in  fresh  water  and 
some  eews,  bat  the  climate  was  so  hot  that  we 
did  not  attempt  to  salt  up  any  more  than  so 
as  to  keep  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  and 
away  we  stood  southward,  crossing  the  line,  and, 
leaving  OiUolo  on  the  starboard  side,  we  coasted 
the  country  they  call  New  Guinea,  where,  in  the 
latitude  of  eight  degrees  south,  we  put  in  again 
for  provisions  and  water,  and  where  we  found 
inhabitants,  but  they  ied  from  us,  and  were  alto- 
gether inconverrable.  Fk-om  thence,  saiiiing 
still  southward,  we  left  all  behind  us  that  any 
of  our  charts  and  maps  took  any  notice  of, 
and  went  on  till  we  came  to  the  latitude  of 
seventeen  degrees,  the  wfaid  continuing  still 
north-east 

Here  we  made  land  to  the  westward,  which, 
when  we  had  kept  in  sight  for  three  days, 
ooBsthig  along  the  shore  for  the  distance  of 
abont  four  leagues,  we  began  to  fear  we  should 
find  no  outlet  west,  and  so  should  be  obliged 
to  go  bfck  agahi,  and  put  in  among  the  Moluccas 
at  last;  but  at  length  we  found  the  land  break 
off,  and  go  trendmg  away  to  the  West  Sea,  seem- 
ing to  be  all  open  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  a  great  sea  came  roiling  out  of  the  south, 
which  gave  us  to  understand  that  there  was  no 
land  for  a  great  way. 

In  a  word,  we  kept  on  our  course  to  the 
south,  a  little  westerly,  til!  we  passsd  the  south 
tropic,  where  we  found  the  winds  variable ;  and 
now  we  stood  away  ftUr  west,  and  held  it  out 
for  about  twenty  days»  when  we  diseovered  land 
r^ht  »ihead,  and  on  our  larboard  bow ;  we  made 
directly  to  the  shore,  being  wilUDg  to  take  all  ad- 
vantagies  now  for  supplying  ourselves  with  fresh 
providons  and  water,  knowing  we  were  now  en- 
tering  on  that  vast  unknown  Indian  Ocean,  per- 
haps the  greatest  sea  on  the  globe,  having,  with 
very  little  intermution  of  islands,  a  continued  sea 
quite  round  the  globe. 

We  found  a  good  road  here,  and  some  people 
on  shore ;  but  when  we  landed,  they  fled  up  the 
country,  nor  would  they  hold  any  correspondence 
with  us,  nor  come  near  us,  but  shot  at  us  several 
times  with  arrows  as  long  as  lances.  We  set  up 
white  flags  for  a  truce,  but  they  either  did  not, 
or  would  not,  understand  it ;  on  the  contraiy, 
they  shot  our  flag  of  truce  through  several  times 


with  their  arrows,  so  that,  in  a  word,  we  never 
came  near  any  of  them. 

We  found  good  water  here,  though  it  was 
something  difficult  to  get  at  it,  but  for  living 
creatures  we  could  see  none;  for  the  people,  tf 
they  had  any  cattle,  drove  them  all  away,  and 
showed  us  nothing  but  themselves,  and  that 
sometimes  in  a  threatenfaig  posture,  and  in  num- 
ber so  great,  that  made  us  suppose  the  island 
to  be  greater  than  we  flrst  imagined.  It  is 
true,  they  would  not  come  near  enough  for  us 
to  engage  with  them,  at  least  not  openly ;  but 
they  came  near  enough  for  us  to  see  them,  and, 
by  the  help  of  our  glasses,  to  see  that  they  were 
clothed  and  armed,  but  their  clothes  were  only 
about  their  lower  and  middle  parts ;  that  they 
bad  long  lances,  half  pikes,  in  their  hands,  be- 
sides bows  and  arrows;  that  they  had  great 
high  things  on  their  heads,  made,  as' we  believed, 
of  feathers,  and  which  looked  something  like  ow 
grenadiers*  caps  in  England. 

When  we  saw  them  so  shy,  that  they  woukl 
not  come  near  us,  our  men  began  to  range  over 
the  island,  if  it  was  such,  for  we  never  sur- 
rounded it,  to  search  for  cattle,  and  for  any  of 
the  Indian  plantations,  for  fruits  or  plants;  but 
they  soon  found,  to  their  cosK^that  they  were  to 
use  more  caution  than  that  came  to,  and  that 
they  were  to  discover  perfectly  every  bush  and 
every  tree  before  they  ventured  alm>ad  hi  the 
country;  for  about  fourteen  of  our  men  going 
farther  than  the  rest,  into  a  part  of  the  country 
which  seemed  to  be  planted,  as  they  thought,  for 
it  did  but  seem  so,  only  I  think  it  was  overgrown 
with  canes,  such  as  we  make  our  cane  chairs 
with — I  say,  venturing  too  far,  they  were  sud- 
denly  attacked  with  a  shower  of  arrows  from 
almost  every  side  of  them,  as  they  thought,  out 
of  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fly  for  it,  which, 
however,  they  could  not  resolve  on,  till  flve  of 
them  were  wounded  ;  nor  had  they  escaped  so, 
if  one  of  them  had  not  been  much  wiser,  or  more 
thoughtful,  than  the  rest,  as  to  consider,  that 
though  they  could  not  see  the  enemy,  so  as  to 
shoot  at  them,  yet  perhaps  the  noise  of  their  shot 
might  terrify  them,  and  that  they  should  rather 
fire  at  a  venture.  Accordingly,  ten  of  them 
faced  about,  and  fired  at  random  anywhere  among 
the  canes. 

The  noise  and  the  fire  not  only  terrified  the 
enemy,  but,  as  they  believed,  their  shot  had 
luckily  hit  some  of  them ;  for  they  found  not  only 
that  the  arrows,  which  came  thick  among  them 
before,  ceased,  but  they  heard  the  Indians  hal- 
loo, after  their  way,  to  one  another,  and  moke  a 
strange  noise,  more  uncouth  and  inimitably 
strange  than  any  they  had  ever  heard,  more  like 
the  howling  and  barking  of  wild  creatures  in  the 
woods  than  like  the  voice  of  men,  only  that  some- 
times they  seemed  to  speak  words. 

They  observed  also,  that  this  noise  of  the 
Indians  went  farther  and  farther  off,  so  that  they 
were  satisfied  the  Indians  fled  away,  except  on 
one  side,  where  they  heard  a  doleful  groaning 
and  howling,  and  where  it  continued  a  good 
while,  which  they  supposed  was  from  some  or 
other  of  them  being  wounded,  and  howling  by 
reason  of  their  wounds;  or  killed,  and  others 
howling  over  them :  but  our  men  had  enough  of 
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making  diseoTeries;  so  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  look  farther,  but  resolved  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  retreat.  But  the  worst  of 
their  adventure  was  to  come ;  for  as  they  came 
back,  they  passed  by  a  prodigious  great  trunk  of 
an  old  tree ;  what  tree  it  was,  they  said,  they  did 
not  know,  but  it  stood  like  an  old  decayed  oak  in 
a  park,  where  the  keepers  in  England  take  a 
stand,  as  they  call  it,  to  shoot  a  deer;  and  it 
stood  just  under  the  steep  side  of  a  great  rock, 
or  hill,  that  our  people  could  not  see  what  was 
beyond  it 

As  they  came  by  thii  tree,  they  were  of  a 
sudden  shot  at,  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  with 
seven  arrows  and  three  lances,  which,  to  our 
great  grief,  killed  two  of  our  men,  and  wounded 
three  more.  This  was  the  more  surprising, 
because,  being  withont  any  defence,  and  so  near 
the  trees,  they  expected  more  lances  and  arrows 
every  moment;  nor  would  flying  do  them  any 
service,  the  Indians  being,  as  appeared,  very 
good  marksmen.  In  this  extremity,  they  had 
happily  this  presence  of  mind,  viz.,  to  run  close 
to  the  tree,  and  stand,  as  it  were,  under  it ;  so 
that  those  above  could  not  come  at,  or  see  them, 
to  throw  their  lances  at  them.  This  succeeded, 
and  gave  them  tlgfie  to  consider  what  to  do ; 
they  knew  their  enemies  and  murderers  were 
above;  they  heard  them  talk,  and  those  above 
knew  those  were  below ;  but  those  below  were 
obliged  to  keep  close  for  fear  of  their  lances  from 
above.  At  length,  one  of  our  men,  looking  a 
little  more  strictly  than  the  rest,  thought  he  saw 
the  head  of  one  of  the  Indians  just  over  a  dead 
limb  of  the  tree,  which,  it  seems,  the  creature 
sat  upon.  One  man  immediately  fired,  and 
levelled  his  piece  so  true,  that  the  shot  went 
through  the  fellow's  head ;  and  down  he  fell  out 
of  the  tree  immediately,  and  came  upon  the 
ground  with  such  force,  with  the  height  of  his 
fall,  that  if  he  had  not  been  killed  with  the  shot, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  killed  with  dashing 
his  body  against  the  ground. 

This  so  frightened  them,  that,  besides  the  ugly 
howling  noise  they  made  in  the  tree,  our  men 
heard  a  strange  c'lotter  of  them  in  the  body  of 
the  tree,  from  whence  they  concluded  they  had 
madf  the  tree  hollow,  and  were  gone  to  hide 
themselves  there.  Now,  had  this  been  the  case, 
they  were  secure  enough  from  our  men,  for  it 
was  impossible  any  of  our  men  could  get  up  the 
tree  on  the  outside,  there  being  no  branches  to 
climb  by ;  and,  to  shoot  at  the  tree,  that  they 
tried  several  times  to  no  purpose,  for  the  tree 
was  so  thick  that  no  shot  would  enter  it.  They 
made  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  they  had  their 
enemies  in  a  trap,  and  that  a  small  siege  would 
either  bring  them  down,  tree  and  all,  or  starve 
them  out ;  so  they  resolved  to  keep  their  post, 
and  send  to  us  for  help.  Accordingly,  two  of 
them  came  away  to  us  for  more  hands,  and  par- 
ticularly desired  that  some  of  our  carpenters 
might  come  with  tools,  to  help  to  cut  down  the 
tree,  or  at  least  to  cut  down  other  wood  and  set 
fire  to  it ;  and  that,  they  concluded,  would  not 
fail  to  bring  them  out. 

Accordhigly,  our  men  went  like  a  little  army, 
and  with  mighty  preparations  for  an  enterprise, 
the  like  of  which  has  scarce  been  ever  heanl,  to 
form  the  siege  of  a  great  tree.     However,  when 


they  came  there,  they  feimd  the  task  diflleiilt 
enough,  for  the  old  trunk  was  indeed  a  very 
great  one,  and  very  tall,  being  at  le«t  two-ttsd- 
twenty  feet  high,  with  seven  old  Ihnbs  staading 
out  every  way  fh>m  the  top,  but  decayed,  and 
very  few  leaves,  if  any,  left  on  it 

William  the  quaker,  whose  carioaity  led  him 
to  go  among  the  rest,  prbpoted  that  they  shooid 
make  a  ladder,  and  get  upon  the  top,  and  then 
throw  wild- fire  Into  the  tree,  and  anioke  them 
out;  Other^  proposed  going  bmck,  and  getting 
a  great  gun  out  of  the  sh^,  which  would  split  the 
tree  in  pieoes  with  the  iron  bullets ;  others,  that 
they  should  eat  down  a  great  deal  of  wood,  and 
pile  it  up  round  the  tree,  and  set  it  on  fire^  and 
bum  the  tree,  and  the  Indians  in  it 

These  consultationa  took  up  oar  people  no  less 
than  two  or  three  days,  in  alt  whUsh  time  they 
heard  nothing  of  the  supposed  garrison  within 
this  wooden  castle,  nor  any  noise  within.  WiU 
liam*s  project  was  first  gone  aboat,  ohd  a  large 
strong  ladder  was  made,  to  scale  this  wooden 
tower ;  and  in  two  or  three  hoars'  time  it  would 
have  been  ready  to  mount,  whett»  on  a  sodden, 
they  heard  the  noise  of  the  Indians  in  the  body 
of  the  tree  again,  and  a  little  after,  several  of 
them  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  threw 
some  lances  down  at  our  menf  one  of  which 
struck  one  of  our  seaoMu  a«top  of  the  shoulder, 
and  gave  him  such  a  desperate  wound,  that  the 
surgeons  not  only  had  a  great  difficulty  to  core 
him,  but  the  poor  man  endured  socfa  borribie 
torture,  that  we  all  said  they  had  better  have 
killed  liim  outright.  However,  he  was  cured  at 
last,  though  he  never  receve^Bd  the  perfect  use 
of  his  arm,  the  lanee  having  out  some  of  the 
tendons  on  the  top  of  the  arm,  near  the  shoulder, 
which,  as  I  supposed,  performed  the  office  of 
motion  to  the  limb  before ;  so  that  the  poor  man 
was  a  cripple  all  the  days  of  his  life.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  desperate  rogues  in  the  tree ;  our 
men  shot  at  them,  but  did  not  find  they  had  hit 
them,  or  any  of  them ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  they 
shot  at  them,  they  could  hear  them  hoddle  down 
into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  again,  and  there  to  be 
sure  they  were  safe. 

Well,  however,  it  was  this  which  pot  by  the 
project  of  William's  ladder;  for  when  it  was 
done,  who  would  venture  up  among  such  a  troop 
of  boM  creatures  as  were  there,  and  who^  they 
supposed,  were  deperate  by  their  drenmstances? 
And  as  but  one  man  at  a  time  coald  go  ap,  tbey 
began  to  think  it  would  not  ck> ;  and,  indeed,  I 
was  of  the  opinion  (for  about  this  time  I  was 
come  to  their  assistance),  that  going  up  the 
ladder  would  not  do,  unless  it  was  thus,  that  a 
man  should,  as  it  were,  run  just  op  to  the  top^ 
and  throw  some  flre-works  into  the  tree,  and 
come  down  again ;  and  this  we  did  two  or  three 
times,  but  fdund  no  eflbet  from  it.  At  last,  one 
of  our  gunners  made  a  stink-pot,  as  we  eidled  it, 
being  a  composition  which  only  smokes,  but  does 
not  flame  or  bum ;  bdt  withal  the  smoke  of  it  is 
so  thick,  and  the  smell  of  it  so  intolerably  nao- 
seous,  that  it  is  not  to  be  suffered.  This  be 
threw  into  the  tree  himself,  and  we  waited  for 
the  eflTeet  of  it,  but  heard  or  saw  nothing  all  that 
night,  or  the  next  day ;  so  we  condnded  the  men 
within  were  all  smothered,  when,  on  a  sudden,  | 
the  nejit  night  we  heard  ibtm  upon  the  top  of 
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the  tree  again,  shoutiiig  and  hallooing  like 
madmen. 

We  conclnded,  as  anybody  would,  that  this 
was  to  call  for  help,  and  we  resoired  to  continue 
our  siege ;  for  we  were  all  enraged  to  see  our* 
selves  so  baulked  by  a  few  wild  people,  whom  we 
thought  we  had  safe  in  our  clutches ;  and,  indeed, 
never  were  there  so  many  concurring  circum- 
stances to  delude  men  in  any  case  we  had  met 
with.  We  resolved,  however,  to  try  another 
stink'pot  the  next  night,  and  our  engineer  and 
gunner  had  got  it  ready,  when  hearing  a  noise 
of  the  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  in  the 
body  of  the  tree,  I  was  not  willing  to  let  the 
gunner  go  up  the  ladder,  which,  I  said,  would  be 
but  to  be  certain  of  being  murdered.  However, 
he  found  a  medium  for  it,  and  that  was  to  go  up 
a  few  steps,  and,  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  to 
throw  it  in  upon  the  top  of  the  tree  i  but  when 
the  gunner,  with  his  machine  at  the  top  of  hli 
pole,  came  to  the  tree,  with  three  other  men  to 
help  him,  behold  the  ladder  was  gone. 

This  perfectlv  confounded  us;  and  we  now 
concluded  the  Indians  in  the  tree  had,  by  this 
piece  of  negligence,  taken  the  opportunity,  and, 
coming  all  down  the  ladder,  had  made  their 
escape,  and  carried  away  the  ladder  with  them. 
I  laughed  most  heartily  at  my  friend  William,  who, 
as  I  said,  had  the  direction  of  the  siege,  and  had 
set  up  a  ladder  for  the  garrison,  as  we  called 
them,  to  get  down  upon,  and  run  away.  But 
when  day-light  came,  we  were  all  set  to  rights 
again ;  for  there  stood  our  ladder,  hauled  up  on 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  other  half  upright  in 
the  air.  Then  we  began  to  laugh  at  the  Indians 
for  fools,  that  they  eould  not  as  well  have  found 
their  way  down  by  the  ladder,  and  have  made 
their  escape,  as  to  have  pulled  it  up  by  main 
strength  into  the  tree. 

We  then  resolved  upon  fire,  and,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  work  at  once,  to  bum  the  tree  and  iu 
inhabitants  together;  and  accordingly  we  went 
to  work  to  cut  the  wood,  and  in  a  few  hours' 
time  we  got  enough,  as  we  thought,  together; 
and,  piling  it  up  round  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
we  set  it  on  fire,  and  waited  at  a  distance  to  see 
when  the  gentlemen  (whose  quarters  must  soon 
become-  too  hot  for  them)  would  come  flying  out 
at  the  top.  But  we  were  quite  confounded, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  we  found  the  fire  all  put 
out  by  a  great  quantity  of  water  thrown  upon  it. 
We  then  thought  the  devil  must  be  in  them,  to 
be  sure.  Says  William,  "  This  is  certainly  the 
eunniugest  piece  of  Indian  engineerfaig  that  ever 
was  heard  of;  and  there  can  be  but  one  thing 
more  to  guess  at,  besides  witchcraft  and  dealing 
with  the  devil,  whieh  I  believe  not  one  word 
o^*'  says  he;  **and  that  must  be,  that  this  is  an 
artificial  tree,  or  a  natural  tree  artificially  made 
hollow  down  into  the  earth,  through  root  and 
all ;  and  that  these  creatures  have  an  artificial 
cavity  underneath  it,  quite  into  the  hill,  or  a  way 
to  go  through,  and  under  the  hill,  to  some  other 
place ;  and  where  that  other  place  is,  we  know 
not;  but  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault,  I'll  find  the 
place,  and  follow  them  into  it,  before  I  am  two 
days  older."  He  then  called  the  carpenters,  to 
know  of  them  if  they  had  any  large  saws  tliat 
would  cut  through  the  body ;  and  they  told  him 
they  had  no  saws  that  were  long  enough,  nor 


could  men  work  Into  such  a  monstrous  old  stump 
for  a  great  while;  but  that  they  would  go  to 
work  with  it  with  their  axes,  and  undertake  to 
cut  it  down  in  two  days,  and  stub  up  the  root  of 
it  in  two  more.  But  William  was  for  another 
way,  which  proved  much  better  than  all  this; 
for"  he  was  for  silent  work,  that,  if  possible,  he 
might  catch  some  of  the  fellows  in  it ,  so  he  sets 
twelve  men  to  it  with  large  augers,  to  bore  great 
holes  into  the  side  of  the  tree,  to  go  almost 
through,  but  not  quite  through;  which  holes 
were  bored  without  noise^  but  when  they  were 
done  he  filled  them  all  with  gunpowder,  stopping 
strong  plugs,  bolted  crosswa^s,  into  the  holes, 
and  then  boring  a  slanting  hole,  of  a  less  size, 
down  into  the  greater  hole,  all  of  which  were 
filled  with  powder,  and  at  once  blown  up.  When 
they  took  fire,  they  made  such  a  noise,  and  tore 
and  split  up  the  tree  in  so  many  places,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  could  see  plainly  si^ch 
another  blast  would  demolish  it ;  and  so  it  did. 
Thus  at  the  second  time  we  could,  at  two  or 
three  places,  put  our  hands  in  them,  and  dis- 
covered a  cheat,  namely,  that  there  was  a  cave 
or  hole  dug  in  t^e  earth,  from  or  through  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  that  it  had  communi- 
cation with  another  cave  farther  in,  where  we 
heard  the  voices  of  several  of  the  wild  folks,  call- 
ing and  talking  to  one  another. 

When  we  came  thns  for  we  had  a  great  mind 
to  get  at  them ;  and  William  desired  that  three 
men  might  be  given  him  with  hand-grenadoes ; 
and  he  promised  to  go  down  first,  and  boldly  he 
did  so ;  for  William,  to  give  him  his  due,  had  the 
heart  of  a  lion. 

Tliev  had  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  swords  by 
their  sides ;  but,  as  they  had  taught  the  Indians 
before  by  their  stink-pots,  the  Indians  returned 
them  in  their  own  kind ;  for  they  made  such  a 
smoke  come  up  out  of  the  entrance  into  the  cave 
or  hollow,  that  William  and  his  three  men  were 
glad  to  come  running  out  of  the  cave,  and  out  of 
the  tree  too,  for  mere  want  of  breath ;  and  indeed 
they  were  idmost  stifled. 

Never  was  a  fortification  so  well  defended,  or 
assailants  so  many  ways  defeated.  We  were  now 
for  giving  it  over,  and  particularly,  I  called  Wil- 
liam, and  told  him  I  could  not  but  laugh  to  see 
OS  spinning  out  our  time  here  for  nothing ;  that 
I  could  not  imagine  what  we  were  doing ;  that 
it  was  certain  that  the  rogues  that  were  in  it 
were  cunning  to  the  last  degree,  and  it  would  vex 
anybody  to  be  so  baulked  by  a  few  naked  igno- 
rant fellows ;  but  still  it  was  not  worth  our  while 
to  push  it  any  further,  nor  was  there  anything 
that  I  knew  of  to  be  got  by  the  conquest  when  it 
was  made,  so  that  I  thought  it  high  time  to  give 
it  over. 

William  acknowledged  what  I  said  was  just, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  but  our  curiosity  to 
be  gratified  in  this  attempt ;  and  though,  as  he 
said,  he  was  very  desirous  to  liave  searched  into 
the  thing,  yet  he  would  not  insist  upon  it ;  so  we 
resolved  to  quit  it  and  come  away,  which  we  did. 
However,  William  said  before  we  went  he  would 
have  this  satisfaction  of  them,  viz.,  to  bum  down 
the  tree  and  stop  up  the  entrance  into  the  cave. 
And  while  doing  this  the  gunner  told  him  he 
would  have  one  satisfaction  of  the  rogues ;  and 
this  was»  that  he  would  make  a  mine  of  It,  and 
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iee  which  way  it  had  rent.  Upon  this  he  fetched 
two  barrels  of  powder  ont  of  the  ships,  and  placed 
them  in  the  inside  of  the  hollow  of  the  cave,  as 
far  in  as  he  durst  go  to  carry  them,  and  then  fill- 
Ing  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave  where  the  tree 
stood,  and  ramming  it  safficiently  hard,  leaving 
only  a  pipe  or  touch-hole,  he  gave  fire  to  it,  and 
stood  at  a  distance  to  see  which  way  it  would 
operate,  when  on  a  sudden  he  found  the  force  of 
the  powder  burst  its  way  out  among  some  bushes 
on  the  other  side  the  little  hill  I  mentioned,  and 
that  it  came  roaring  out  there  as  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon :  immediately  running  thither^  we 
saw  the  effects  of  the  powder. 

First,  we  saw  that  there  was  the  other  mouth 
of  the  cave,  which  the  powder  had  so  torn  and 
opened,  that  the  loose  earth  was  so  feUen  in 
again  that  nothing  of  shape  could  be  discerned  ; 
but  there  we  saw  what  was  become  of  the  garri- 
son of  the  Indians  too,  who  had  given  us  all  this 
trouble,  for  some  of  them  had  no  arms,  some  no 
legs,  some  no  head ;  some  lay  half  burled  in  the 
rubbish  of  the  mine  i  that  is  to  say,  in  the  loose 
earth  that  fell  in;  and,  in  short,  there  was  a 
miserable  havoc  made  in  them  all ;  for  we  bad 
good  reason  to  believe  not  one  of  them  that  were 
Ea  the  inside  could  escape,  but  rather  were  shot 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  like  a  bullet  out  of 
a  gum 

We  had  now  our  full  satisfaction  of  the 
Indian! ;  but,  in  short,  this  was  a  losing  voyage, 
for  we  had  two  men  killed,  one  quite  crippled, 
and  five  more  wounded ;  we  spent  two  barrels 
of  powder,  and  eleven  days  time,  and  all  to  get 
the  understanding  how  to  make  an  Indian  mine, 
or  how  to  keep  garrison  in  a  hollow  tree ;  and 
with  this  wit,  bought  at  this  dear  price,  we  came 
away,  having  taken  in  lome  fresh  water,  but  got 
no  fresh  provisions. 

We  then  considered  what  we  should  do  to  get 
back  again  to  Madagascar.  We  were  much 
about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  hnd  such  a  very  long  run,  and  were  neither 
sure  of  meeting  with  fair  winds,  or  with  any 
land  in  the  wav»  that  we  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  it  William  was  our  last  resort  in  this 
case  again,  and  he  was  very  plain  with  us. 
"  Friend,**  says  he  to  Captain  Wilmot,  «« what 
oocasioa  hast  thou  to  run  the  venture  of  starv- 
ing, merely  for  the  pleasure  of  saying  thou  hast 
been  where  nobody  has  been  before  ?  There  arc 
a  great  many  places  nearer  home,  of  which  thou 
maycst  say  the  same  thing  at  less  expense.  I 
see  no  occasion  thou  hast  of  keeping  thus  far 
south  any  longer  than  tjll  vou  are  sure  you  are 
to  the  west  end  of  Java  and  Sumatra ;  and  then 
thou  mayest  stand  away  north  towards  Ceylon, 
and  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Maderas,  where 
thou  mayest  get  both  fresh  water  and  fr«sb  pro- 
visions ;  and  to  that  part  it  is  likely  we  may 
hold  out  well  enough  with  the  stores  we  have 
already.** 

This  was  wholesome  adviee,  and  such  as  was 
not  to  be  slighted;  so  we  stood  away  to  the 
west,  keeping  between  the  latitude  of  31  and  95, 
and  had  very  good  weather  and  fair  winds  for 
about  ten  days'  sail;  by  which  time,  by  our 
reckoning,  we  were  clear  of  the  isles,  and  might 
runaway  to  the  north;  and  If  we  did  not  fidl  in 


with  Ceylon,  we  should  at  least  go  into  the  great 
deep  Bay  of  Bengal. 

But  we  were  out  in  our  reckoning  a  great 
deal;  for,  when  we  had  stood  due  north  for 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees,  we  met  with 
land  again  on  our  starboard  bow,  about  three' 
leagues*  distance;  so  we  came  to  an  anchor 
about  half  a  league  ftvm  it,  and  manned  out  our 
boats  to  see  what  sort  of  a  country  it  was.  We 
found  it  a  very  good  one ;  fresh  water  easy  to 
come  at,  but  no  cattle  that  we  could  see,  or 
inhabitants ;  and  we  were  very  shy  of  searching  too 
far  after  them,  lest  we  should  make  such  another 
journey  as  we  did  last ;  so  that  we  let  rambling 
alone,  and  chose  rather  to  take  what  we  could 
find,  which  was  only  a  few  wild  mangoes,  and 
some  plants  of  several  kinds,  which  we  knew 
not  the  names  of. 

We  made  no  stay  here,  but  put  to  sea  again, 
N.  W.  by  N.,  but  had  little  wind  for  a  fortnight 
more,  when  we  made  land  again ;  and  standing 
in  with  the  shore,  we  were  surprised  to  find  our- 
selves on  the  south  shore  of  Java ;  and  just  as  we 
were  coming  to  an  anchor,  we  saw  a  boat,  carry- 
ing Dutch  colours,  sailing  along-shore.  We  were 
not  solicitous  to  speak  with  them,  or  any  other 
of  their  nation,  but  left  it  indifferent  to  our 
people,  when  they  went  on  shore,  to  see  the 
Dutchmen,  or  not  to  see  them;  our  business 
was  to  get  provisions,  which.  Indeed,  by  this 
time,  were  very  short  with  us. 

We  resolved  to  go  on  shore  with  our  boats  in 
the  most  convenient  place  we  could  find,  and 
to  look  out  a  proper  harbour  to  brii^  the  ship 
into,  leaving  it  to  our  fate  whether  we  should 
meet  with  friends  or  enemies ;  resolving,  how- 
ever, not  to  stay  any  considerable  time,  at  least 
not  long  enough  to  have  expresses  sent  across 
the  Island  to  Batavia,  and  for  ships  to  come 
round  from  thence  to  attack  us. 

We  found,  according  to  our  desire,  a  veiygood 
harbour,  where  we  rode  in  seven  £stfaom  wafer, 
well  defended  from  the  weather,  whatever  nii|ht 
happen ;  and  here  we  got  fresh  provisions,  such 
as  good  hogs,  and  some  cows;  and  that  we 
might  lav  in  a  little  store,  we  killed  sixteen  cows, 
and  pickled  and  barrelled  up  the  flesh  as  well  as 
we  could  be  supposed  to  do  In  the  btitude  of 
eight  degrees  from  the  line. 


CHAPTER  V. 
A  LAaoi  snip  snin  to  thb  NoaTHWAan.— wa 

VAt  una  UNDBB  OOltTBIBOTION  FOB  PBOVISIOBS. 
— WB  PUT  IW  UPOM  TBB  SOVTB  COAST  OP  CBYEAN. 
— BSn  BBHAVIOVB  OP  OUB  MBH  TUBBB.— VIOLBRT 
STOBM,  nVBlMO  WHICH  OVB  SHIP  OBTS  AOBOONO. 
— TBAVSACnOIVS  WrTB  THB  MATIVBS  AHD  THBIB 
AMBASSADOB,  AK  OBD  DVTCBMAH. 

Wb  did  all  this  in  about  five  days,  and  filled  our 
casks  with  water ;  and  the  last  boat  was  oommg 
off  with  herbs  and  roots,  we  being  unmoored, 
and  our  fore-topsail  loose  for  sailing,  when  we 
n>ied  a  large  ship  to  the  northward,  bearing 
down  directly  upon  us.  We  knew  not  what  she 
might  be,  but  concluded  the  worst,  and  made  all 
possible  haste  to  get  our  anchor  up,  and  get 
under  sail,  that  we  might  be  ready  tp  see  what 
she  had  to  say  to  us,  for  we  were  under  no  great 
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ooooern  for  one  ship,  but  onr  notion  was,  that 

we  should  be  attacked  by  three  or  four  together. 
By  tlM  time  we  had  got  up  our  anchor,  and 

the  boat  was   stowed,  the  ship  was  within  a 

league  ot  ut,  and,  as  we  thought,  bore  down  to 
I  engage  ua ;  so  we  spread  our  blaek  flag,  or  an- 
I  cient,  on  the  poop,  and  the  bloody  flag  at  the 

top-mast-head,  and  having  made  a  clear  ship,  we 
I  stretched  away  to  the  westward,  and  got  the 
I  wind  of  him. 
'      They  had,  it  seems,  quite  mistaken  us  before, 

expecting  nothing  of  an  enemy  or  a  pirate  in 
I  those  seas ;  and,  not  doubting  but  we  nad  been 

one  of  thdr  own  ships,  they  seemed  to  be  in 
I  lome  confusion  when  they  found  their  mistake, 
I  so  they  immediately  hauled  upon  a  wind  on  the 
I  other  tacky  and  stood  edging  in  for  the  shore, 

towards  the  easternmost  part   of  the   island. 

I  Upon  this  we  tacked,  and  stood  after  him  with 
all  the  sail  we  could,  and  in  two  hours  came 

I I  almost  within  gun-shot.  Though  they  crowded 
*!  all  the  sail  they  could  lay  on,  there  was  no 
j  remedy  but  to  engage  us,  and  they  soon  saw 
I  their  inequality  of  force.  We  flred  a  gun  for 
'\  them  to  bring  to;  so  they  manned  out  their 
il  boat,  and  sent  to  us  with  a  flag  of  truce.  We 
I  sent  back  the  boat,  but  with  this  answer  to  the 

I  captain,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  strike 
'1  his  colours,  and  bring  his  ship  under  our  stem, 

II  and  come  on  board  us  himself,  when  he  should 
,'  know  our  demands ;  but  that,  however,  since  he 

had  not  yet  put  us  to  the  trouble  of  forcing  him, 
which  we  aaw  we  were  able  to  do,  we  assured 
them  that  the  captain  should  return  again  in 
safety,  and  all  his  men,  and  that,  supplying  us 
with  such  things  as  we  should  demand,  his  ship 
should  not  be  plundered.  They  went  back  with 
this  message,  and  it  was  some  time  after  they 
were  on  board  that  they  struck,  which  made  us 
hegin  to  think  they  refused  it ;  so  we  flred  a 
shot,  and  io  a  few  minutes  more  we  perceived 
their  boat  put  off;  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  put 
off  the  ship  struck  and  came  to,  as  was  directed. 
When  the  captain  came  on  board,  we  demanded 
stt  account  of  their  oargo^  which  was  chieflv  bales 
of  goods  fhmi  Bengd  for  Bantam.  We  told 
them  onr  present  want  was  provisions,  which 
they  had  no  need  of,  being  just  at  the  end  of 
their  voyage ;  and  that,  if  they  would  send  their 
boat  on  shore  with  oura,  and  procure  us  six*and- 
twenty  head  of  blaek  cattle,  threescore  bogs,  a 
quantity  of  brandy  and  arrack,  and  three  hundred 
bushels  of  rice,  we  would  let  them  go  free. 

As  to  the  rice,  thev  gave  us  six  hundred 
bushels,  which  they  bad  actually  on  board,  to- 
^ther  with  a  parcel  shipped  upon  freight.  Also, 
^y  gave  us  thirty  middling  casks  of  very  good 
arrack,  but  beef  and  pork  they  had  none.  How- 
ever, they  went  on  shore  with  our  men,  and 
hooght  eleven  bullocks  and  fifty  hogs,  which  were 
pickled  up  for  our  occasion ;  and  upon  the  sup- 
plies  of  provision  being  delivered,  we  dismissed 
them  and  their  ship. 
!  We  lay  here  several  days  before  we  oould  for- 
;  nlsh  ourselves  with  the  provisions  agreed  for,  and 
>ome  of  the  men  fancied  the  Dutchmen  were  oou- 
triving  our  destruction ;  but  they  were  very  bo> 
neit,  and  did  what  they  could  to  fhmiah  the 
black  catUe,  but  found  it  impossible  to  supply  so 
many.    80  they  came  and  toU  us  iBgenuously, 


that,  unless  we  could  stay  away  longer,  they 
could  get  no  more  oxen  or  cows  than  those 
eleven,  with  which  we  were  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fled,  taking  the  value  of  them  in  other  things, 
rather  than  stay  longer  there.  On  our  side,  we 
were  punctual  with  them  in  observing  the  condi- 
tions we  had  agreed  on ;  nor  would  we  let  any  of 
our  men  so  much  as  go  00  board  them,  or  suffer 
any  of  their  men  to  come  on  board  us ;  for,  had 
any  of  our  men  gone  on  board,  nobody  could 
have  answered  for  their  behaTfour,  any  more 
than  if  they  had  been  on  shore  in  an  enemy's 
country. 

We  were  now  victualled  for  our  voyage ;  and, 
aa  we  cared  not  for  purchase,  we  went  merrily 
on  for  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  we  intended  to 
touch,  to  get  fi'esh  water  again,  and  more  provi- 
sions; and  we  had  nothing  material  offered  in 
this  part  of  the  voyage,  only  that  we  met  with 
contrary  winds,  and  were  above  a  month  in  the 
passage. 

We  put  in  upon  the  south  coast  of  the  island, 
desb-ing  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  Dutch  as 
we  could ;  and  as  the  Dutch  were  lords  of  the 
country  as  to  commerce,  so  they  are  more  so  of 
the  sea-coast,  where  they  have  several  forts,  and 
in  particular,  have  all  the  cinnamon,  which  is  the 
trade  of  that  island. 

We  took  in  fresh  water  here,  and  some  pro- 
visions, but  did  not  much  trouble  ourselves 
about  laying  in  any  stores,  our  beef  and  hogs, 
which  we  got  at  Java,  being  not  yet  all  gone  by 
a  good  deal.  We  had  a  small  skirmish  on  shore 
here  with  some  of  the  people  of  the  island,  some 
of  our  men  liaving  been  a  little  too  familiar  with 
the  homely  ladies  of  the  country;  for  homely, 
indeed,  they  were,  to  such  a  degree,  that  if  our 
men  had  not  had  good  stomachs  that  way,  they 
would  scarce  have  touched  any  of  them. 

I  could  never  fully  get  it  out  of  our  men  what 
they  did,  they  were  so  true  to  one  another  in 
their  wickedness,  but  I  understood  in  the  main, 
that  it  was  some  barbarous  thing  they  had  done, 
and  that  they  had  like  to  have  paid  dear  for  it, 
for  the  men  resented  It  to  the  lost  degree,  and 
gathered  in  such  numbers  about  them,  that,  had 
not  sixteen  more  of  our  men,  in  another  boat, 
ffone  all  in  the  nick  of  time,  just  to  rescue  our 
first  men,  who  were  but  eleven,  and  so  fetch 
them  off  by  main  force,  they  had  been  all  cut  off, 
the  inhabitants  being  no  less  than  two  or  three 
hundred,  armed  with  darts  and  lances,  the  usual 
weapons  of  the  country,  and  which  they  are  very 
dexterous  at  throwing,  even  so  dexterous  that  it 
was  scarce  credible ;  and  had  our  men  stood  to 
fight  them,  as  some  of  them  were  bold  enough  to 
talk  of,  they  had  ail  been  overwhelmed  and 
killed.  As  it  was,  seventeen  of  our  men  were 
wounded,  and  some  of  them  very  dangerously. 
But  they  were  more  frightened  than  hurt  too, 
for  every  one  of  them  gave  themselves  over  for 
dead  men,  believing  the  lances  were  poisoned. 
But  William  was  our  comfort  here  too,  for,  when 
two  of  our  surgeons  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  told  the  men  foolishly  enough  that  they 
would  die,  Wflliam  cheerfully  went  to  work  with 
them,  and  cured  them  all  but  one,  who  rather 
died  by  drinking  some  arrack  punch  than  of  his 
wound ;  the  excess  of  drinkmg  throwfaig  him 
into  a  fever. 
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We  had  enough  of  Ceylon,  though  some  of 
our  people  were  ror  going  a-shore  again,  sixty  or 
seventy  men  together,  to  be  revenjfed ;  but  Wil- 
liam persuaded  them  against  it ;  and  bis  rcputiv- 
tion  was  so  great  among  the  men,  as  well  as  with 
us  that  were  commanders,  that  he  could  influence 
them  more  than  any  of  us. 

They  were  mighty  warm  upon  their  revenge, 
and  would  go  on  shore,  and  destroy  five  hundred 
of  them.  •*  Well,**  says  William,  "  and  suppose 
you  do,  what  are  you  the  better?*'  "  Why  then." 
says  one  of  them,  speaking  for  the  rest,  '*  we 
shall  have  our  satisfaction.**  "  Well,  and  what 
will  you  be  the  better  for  that  ?"  says  William. 
They  could  then  say  nothing  to  that'  **  Then,'* 
says  William,  '*  if  I  mistake  not,  your  business  is 
money ;  now,  I  desire  to  know,  if  you  conquer 
and  kill  two  or  three  thousand  of  these  poor 
creatures,  they  have  no  money,  pray  what  will 
you  get  ?  They  are  poor  naked  wretches,  what 
shall  you  gain  by  them  ?  But  then,'*  says  Wil- 
liam,  *'  perhaps,  in  doing  this,  you  may  chance 
to  lose  half- a- score  of  your  own  company,  as  it  is 
very  probable  you  may.  Pray,  what  gain  is  in 
it  ?  and  what  account  can  you  give  the  company 
for  the  lost  men?**  In  short,  William  argued  so 
efTectually,  that  he  convinced  them  that  it  was 
.mere  murder  to  do  so ;  and  that  the  men  had  a 
right  to  their  own,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to 
take  them  away ;  that  it  was  destroying  innocent 
men,  who  had  acted  no  otherwise  than  as  the 
laws  of  nature  dictated  i  and  that  it  would  be  as 
much  murder  to  do  so,  as  to  meet  a  man  on  the 
highway,  and  kill  him,  for  the  mere  sake  of  it,  in 
cool  blood,  not  regarding  whether  he  had  done 
any  wrong  to  us  or  no. 

These  reasons  prevailed  with  them  at  last,  and 
they  were  content  to  go  away,  and  leave  them  as 
they  found  them.  In  the  first  skirmish  they  killed 
between  sixty  and  seventv  men,  and  wounded 
a  great  many  more ;  but  they  had  nothing,  and 
our  people  got  nothing  by  it,  but  the  loss  of  one 
man's  life,  and  the  wounding  sixteen  more,  as 
above. 

But  another  accident  brought  us  to  a  necessity 
of  further  business  with  these  people,  and  indeed 
we  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  our  lives  and 
adventures  all  at  once  among  them :  for,  about 
three  days  after  our  putting  out  to  sea,  from  the 
place  where  we  had  that  skirmish,  we  were 
attacked  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind  from  the 
south,  or  rather  a  hurricane  of  wind  from  all  the 
points  southward,  for  it  blew  in  a  most  desperate 
and  furious  manner  from  the  S.  E.  to  the  S.  VV., 
one  minute  at  one  point,  and  then  instantly  turn- 
ing about  again  to  another  point,  but  with  the 
same  violence ;  nor  were  we  able  to  work  the 
ship  in  that  condition,  so  that  the  ship  I  was  in 
split  three  top-sails,  and  at  last  brought  the 
main-top-mast  by  the  board ;  and,  in  a  word,  we 
were  once  or  twice  driven  right  a-shore;  and 
one  time,  had  not  the  wind  shifted  the  very 
moment  it  did,  we  had  been  dashed  in  a  thou- 
sand pieces  upon  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  which 
lay  off  about  half-a-Ieiigue  from  the  shore;  but, 
as  I  have  said,  the  wind  shiA^ing  very  often,  and 
at  that  time  coming  to  the  E.S.E.,  we  stretched 
off,  and  got  above  a  league  more  sea-room  in  half 
an  hour.  After  that,  it  blew  with  some  fury 
S.W.  by  S.,  then  S.W.  by  W.,  and  put  us  back 


again  a  great  way  to  the  eastward  of  the  ledge 
of  rocks,  where  we  found  a  great  openiog  be- 
tween the  rocks  and  the  land,  and  endeavoured 
to  come  to  an  anchor  there,  but  we  found  there 
was  no  ground  fit  to  anchor  in,  there  being  no- 
thing but  rocks.  We  stood  through  the  open- 
ing, which  held  about  four  leagues.  The  stonn 
continued,  and  now  we  found  a  dreadful  foul 
shore,  and  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  Wo 
looked  out  very  narrowly  for  some  river  or  creek, 
or  bay,  where  we  might  run  in,  and  come  to  an 
anchor,  but  found  none  a  great  while.  At  length 
we  saw  a  great  head-land  lie  out  far  south  into 
the  sea,  and  that  to  such  a  length,  that,  in  short, 
we  saw  plainly,  that,  if  the  wind  held  where  it 
was,  we  could  not  weather  it,  so  we  run  in  as 
much  under  the  lee  of  the  point  as  we  could, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  in  about  twelve  fathom 
water. 

But  the  wind  veering  again  in  the  night,  and 
blowing  exceedingly  hard,  our  anchors  came 
home,  and  the  ship  drove  till  the  rudder  struck 
against  the  ground ;  and  had  the  ship  gone  half 
her  length  further,  she  had  been  lost,  and  every 
one  of  us.  But  our  anchor-sheet  held  its  own, 
and  we  heaved  in  some  of  the  cable*  to  get  clear 
of  the  ground  we  had  struck  upon.  It  was  by 
this  only  cable  that  we  rode  it  out  all  night ; 
and  towards  morning  we  thought  the  wind 
abated  a  little ;  and  it  was  well  for  us  that  it 
was  so,  for,  in  spite  of  what  our  sheet-anchor 
did  for  us,  we  found  the  ship  fast  a-ground  in 
the  mornings  to  our  very  great  surprise  and 
amazement 

When  the  tide  was  out,  though  the  water  here 
ebbed  away^  the  ship  lay  almost  dry  upon  a  baak 
of  hard  sand,  which  never,  I  suppose,  had  any 
ship  upon  it  before ;  the  people  of  the  country 
came  down  in  great  numbers  to  look  at  us,  and 
gaze,  not  knowing  what  we  were,  but  gaping  at  us 
as  at  a  great  sight  or  wonder  at  which  they  were 
surprised,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  upon  the  sight 
they  immediately  sent  an  account  of  a  ship  bein^ 
there,  and  of  the  condition  we  were  in,  for  ibe 
next  day  there  appeared  a  great  man,  whether  it 
was  their  king  or  no  I  know  not,  but  be  b<iU 
abundance  of  men  with  him,  and  some  with  loo^ 
javelins  in  their  hands  as  long  as  half-pikes;  and 
these  came  all  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
drew  up  in  a  very  good  order,  just  in  our  *iew- 
They  stood  near  an  hour  without  making  any 
motion ;  and  then  there  came  near  twenty  of 
them,  with  a  man  before  them  carrying  a  white 
flag.  They  came  forward  into  the  water  as  high 
as  their  waists,  the  sea  not  going  so  high  as  be- 
fore, for  the  wind  was  abated,  and  blew  off  the 
shore. 

The  man  made  a  long  oration  to  us,  as  wc 
could  see  by  his  gestures;  and  wo  siMneUmcs 
heard  his  voice,  but  knew  not  one  word  he  ia»d. 
William,  who  was  always  useful  to  us,  I  believe, 
was  here  again  the  saving  of  all  our  lives.  The 
case  was  this :  The  fellow,  or  what  I  might  call 
him,  when  his  speech  was  done,  gave  three  great 
screams  (for  1  know  not  what  else  to  say  they 
were),  then  lowered  his  white  flag  three  tuaet, 
and  then  made  three  motions  to  us  with  his  arm 
to  come  to  him.  . 

1  acknowledge  that  I  was  for  mamiliig  out  the 
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boat  and  going  to  them,  but  William  would  by  no ; 
means  allow  me.  He  told  me  we  ought  to  trust 
nobody ;  that,  if  they  were  barbarians,  and  under 
their  own  government,  we  might  be  sure  to  be , 
all  murdered  ;  and,  if  they  were  Christians,  we  [ 
should  not  fare  much  better,  if  they  knew  who ' 
we  were ;  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Mala- ' 
bars  to  betray  all  people  that  they  could  get  into 
their  hands,  and  that  these  were  some  of  the  sanu^ 
people ;  and  that,  if  we  had  any  regard  to  our 
own  safety,  we  should  not  go  to  them  by  any 
means.  1  opposed  him  a  great  while,  and  told 
him  I  thought  he  used  to  be  always  right,  but , 
that  now  I  thought  he  was  not ;  that  1  was  no 
more  for  running  needless  risks  than  he  or  any  | 
pne  else ;  but  I  thought  all  nations  in  the  world,  j 
even  the  most  savage  people,  when  they  held  out ; 
a  flag  of  peace  kept  the  offer  of  peace  made  by  | 
that  signal  very  sacredly ;  and  I  gave  him  seversil 
examples  of  it  in  the  history  of  my  African  tra- 
vels, which  I  have  here  gone  through  in  the  be- 1 
ginning  of  this  work,  and  that  I  could  not  think  j 
these  people  worse  than  some  of  them.  And, 
besides,  I  told  him  our  case  seemed  to  bo  such  < 
that  wo  must  fall  into  somebody's  hands  or  other,  | 
and  that  we  had  better  fall  into  their  hands  by  a 
friendly  treaty  than  by  a  forced  submission,  nay, 
though  they  had  indeed  a  treacherous  design, 
and  thercrore  I  was  for  a  parley  with  them. 

"  Well,  friend,**  says  William  very  gravely,  "  if 
thou  wilt  go  i  cannot  help  it,  I  shall  only  desire 
to  take  my  last  leave  of  thee  at  parting,  for,  de- 
pend upon  it,  thou  wilt  never  see  us  again. 
Whether  we  in  the  ship  may  come  off  any  better 
at  last  I  cannot  resolve  thee ;  but  this  I  will  an- 
swer  for,  that  we  will  not  give  up  our  lives  idly, 
and  in  cool  blood,  as  thou  art  going  to  do ;  we 
will  at  least  preserve  ourselves  as  long  as  we  can, 
and  die  at  last  like  men,  not  like  fools,  trepanned 
by  the  wiles  of  a  few  barbarians." 

William  spoke  this  with  so  much  warmth,  and 
yet  with  so  much  assurance  of  our  fate,  that  I 
began  to  think  a  little  of  the  risk  I  was  going  to 
run.  I  had  no  more  mind  to  be  murdered  than 
he ;  and  yet  I  could  not  for  my  life  be  so  faint- 
hearted in  the  thing  as  he.  Upon  which  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  place,  or  had 
ever  been  there.  He  said  **  No."  Then  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  heard  or  read  anything  about  the 
people  of  this  island,  and  of  their  way  of  treating 
any  Christians  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands ; 
and  he  told  me  he  had  heard  of  one,  and  he 
would  tell  mo  the  story  afterward.  His  name, 
he  said,  was  Knox,  commander  of  an  East  India 
ship,  who  was  driven  on  shore,  just  as  we  were, 
upon  this  island  of  Ceylon,  though  he  could  not 
say  it  was  at  the  same  place,  or  whereabouts ; 
that  he  was  beguiled  by  the  barbarians,  and! 
enticed  to  come  on  shore,  just  as  we  were  invited  • 
to  do  at  that  time ;  and  that,  when  they  had  him,  i 
they  surrounded  him,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  of  • 
his  men,  and  never  suffered  them  to  return,  but 
kept  them  prisoners,  or  murdered  them,  he  could 
not  tell  which ;  but  they  were  carried  away  up 
In  the  country,  separated  from  one  another,  and 
never  heard  of  afterwards,  except  the  captain's 
son,  who  miraculously  made  his  escape,  after 
twenty  years'  slavery. 

I  had  no  time  then  to  ask  him  to  give  me  the 
full  story  of  this  Knox^  moch  less  to  hew  him 


tell  it  me ;  but  as  it  is  usual  in  such  cases,  when 
one  begins  to  be  a  little  touched,  I  turned  short 
with  him.  "  Why  then,  friend  William,"  said  I, 
"  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?  You  see  what 
condition  we  are  in«  and  what  is  before  us ;  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  immediately." 
"  Why,"  says  William,  "  I'll  teU  thee  what  Uiou 
shouldst  do ;  first,  cause  a  white  flag  to  be  hung 
out,  as  they  do  to  us,  and  man  out  the  long-boat 
and  pinnace  with  as  many  men  at  they  can  well 
stow,  to  handle  their  arms,  and  let  me  go  with 
them,  and  thou  shalt  see  what  we  will  do.  If  I 
miscarry,  thou  mayest  be  safe  *,  and  I  will  also 
tell  thee,  that  if  I  do  miscarry,  it  shall  be  my  own 
fault,  and  thou  shalt  learn  wit  by  my  folly.'* 

I  knew  not  what  to  reply  to  him  at  first ;  but, 
after  some  pause,  I  said,  **  William,  William,  I 
am  as  loath  you  should  be  lost  as  you  are  that 
I  should;  and  if  there  be  any  danger  I  desire 
you  may  no  more  fall  into  it  than  I.  Therefore, 
if  you  will,  let  us  all  keep  in  the  ship,  fare  alike, 
and  take  our  fate  together." 

"  No,  no,"  says  William,  "  there's  no  danger 
in  the  method  I  propose ;  thou  shalt  go  with  me, 
if  thou  thinkest  fit.  If  thou  pleasest  but  to 
follow  the  measures  that  I  shall  resolve  on, 
depend  upon  it,  though  wo  will  go  off  from  the, 
ships,  we  will  not  a  man  of  us  go  any  nearer 
them  than  within  call  to  talk  with  them.  Thou 
scest  they  have  no  boats  to  como  off  to  us ;  but," 
says  he,  ''  I  rather  desire  thou  wouldst  take  my 
advice,  and  manage  tho  ships  as  I  shall  give  the 
signal  from  the  boat,  and  let  us  concert  that 
matter  together  before  we  go  off." 

Well.  I  found  William  had  his  measures  in  his 
head  all  laid  beforehand,  and  was  not  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  at  all;  so  1  told  him  he  should  be 
captain  for  this  voyage,  and  we  would  be  ail  of 
us  under  his  orders,  which  I  would  see  observed 
to  a  tittle. 

Upon  this  conclusion  of  our  debates,  he  ordered 
four-and-twenty  men  into  the  long  boat,  and 
twelve  men  into  the  pinnace,  and  the  sea  being 
now  pretty  smooth,  they  went  off,  being  all  very 
well  armed.  Also  he  ordered  that  all  the  guns 
of  the  great  ship,  on  the  side  which  lay  next  the 
shore,  should  be  loaded  with  musket  balls,  old 
nails,  stubs,  and  such  like  pieces  of  old  iron,  lead, 
and  anything  that  came  to  hand ;  and  that  we 
should  prepare  to  fire  as  soon  as  ever  we  saw 
them  lower  the  white  fla^  and  hoist  up  a  red  one 
in  the  pinnace. 

With  these  measures  fixed  between  ni,  they 
went  off  towards  the  shore,  William  in  the  pin- 
nace with  twelve  men,  and  the  long  boat  coming 
after  him  with  four-and-twenty  more,  all  stout 
resolute  fellows,  and  very  well  armed.  They 
rowed  ^o  near  the  shore  as  that  they  might 
speak  to  one  another,  carrying  a  white  flag,  as 
♦.he  other  did,  and  offering  a  parley.  The  brutes, 
for  such  they  were,  showed  themselves  very 
courteous ;  but  finding  we  could  not  understand 
them,  they  fetched  an  old  Dutchman,  who  had 
been  their  prisoner  many  years,  and  set  him  lo 
speak  to  us.  The  sum  and  substance  of  his 
speech  was,  that  the  king  of  the  conntrv  had 
sent  his  general  down  to  know  who  we  'were, 
and  what  our  business  was.  William  itood  up 
in  the  stem  of  the  pinnace,  and  told  him,  <*  That 
as  to  that,  he,  that  waa  an  EuropeaDa  by  his 
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language  and  voice,  might  easily  know  what  we 
were,  and  our  condition :  the  ship  being  a-ground 
upon  the  sand,  would  also  tell  him  that  oar  busi- 
ness there  was  that  of  a  ship  in  distress;**  so 
Wlillam  desired  to  know  what  they  came  down 
for  with  such  a  multitude,  and  with  arms  and 
weapons,  as  if  they  came  to  war  with  us. 

He  answered,  **  They  might  have  good  reason 
to  come  down  to  the  shore,  the  country  being 
alarmed  with  the  appearance  of  ships  of  strangers 
upon  the  coast ;  and  as  our  vessels  were  full  of 
men,  who  had  guns  and  weapons,  the  king  had 
sent  part  of  his  military  men,  that,  in  cose  of 
any  invasion  upon  the  country,  they  might  be 
ready  to  defend  themselves,  whatsoever  might 
be  the  occasion. 

**  But,**  says  he,  **  as  yon  ore  men  in  distress, 
the  king  has  ordered  his  general,  who  is  here 
also,  to  give  you  all  the  assistance  he  can,  and 
to  invite  you  on  shore,  and  receive  you  with  all 
possible  courtesy."  Says  William,  very  quick 
upon  him,  **  Before  I  give  thee  an  answer  to  that, 
I  desire  thee  to  tell  me  what  thou  art,  for  by  thy 
speech  thou  art  an  European.**  He  answered 
presently,  he  was  a  Dutchman.  **  That  I  know 
well,*'  says  William,  ''by  thy  speech;  but  art 
thou  a  native  Dutchman  of  Holland,  or  a  native 
of  this  country,  that  has  learned  Dutch  by  con- 
versing among  the  Hollanders,  who  we  know  are 
settled  upon  ttiii  island?*' 

**  No^*'  says  the  old  man,  *'  I  am  a  native  of 
Delft,  in  the  province  of  Holland,  in  Europe." 

**  Well,"  says  William,  immediately,  *'but  art 
thou  a  Christian  or  a  heathen,  or  what  we  call  a 
renegade?** 

**  I  am,**  says  he,  '*  a  Christian.**  And  so  they 
went  on,  in  a  short  dialogue,  as  follows:—. 

William.  Thou  art  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Chris- 
tian, thou  sayest ;  pray»  art  thou  a  fireeman  or  a 
servant  ? 

l>utehman.  I  am  a  servant  to  the  king  here, 
and  in  his  army. 

W>  But  art  thou  a  volunteer,  or  a  prisoner? 

D.  Indeed  I  was  a  prisoner  at  first,  but  am  at 
liberty  now,  and  so  am  a  volunteer. 

JV,  That  is  to  say,  being  fint  a  prisoner, 
thou  hast  liberty  to  serve  them ;  but  art  thou  so 
at  liberty  that  thou  mayest  go  away,  if  thou 
pleasest,  to  thine  own  countrymen? 

D.  No,  I  do  not  say  so ;  my  countrymen  live 
a  great  way  off,  on  the  north  and  east  parts  of 
the  island,  and  there  is  no  going  to  them  without 
the  king*8  express  licence. 

W.  Well,  and  why  dost  thou  not  get  a  licenee 
to  go  away?  *'' 

Z>.  I  have  never  asked  for  it. 

IV,  And,  I  suppose,  if  thou  didst,  thou  knowest 
thou  couldst  not  obtain  it. 

D,  I  cannot  say  much  as  to  that;  but  why 
do  you  ask  me  all  these  questions? 

W.  Why,  my  reason  is  good;  If  thou  art  a 
Christian  and  a  prisoner,  how  canst  thou  consent 
to  be  made  an  instrument  to  these  barbarians,  to 
betray  us  into  their  hands,  who  are  thy  countr}'- 
men  and  fellow  Christians?  Is  it  not  a  barbar- 
ous thing  in  thee  to  do  so? 

D,  How  do  I  go  about  to  betray  you  ?  Do  I 
not  give  you  an  account  how  the  king  invites  you 
to  come  on  shore,  and  has  ordered  you  to  be 
treated  courteously  and  assisted? 


}y.  As  thou  art  a  Christian,  though  I  doubt 
it  much,  dost  thou  believe  the  king  or  the 
general,  as  thou  callest  him,  means  one  word  of 
what  he  says  ? 

D.  He  promises  you  by  the  mouth  of  bis  great 
general. 

W,  I  don*t  ask  thee  what  he  promises,  or  by 
^hom;  but  I  ask  thee  this:— Canst  thou  say 
that  thou  beKevest  he  intends  to  perform  it  ? 

I),  How  can  I  answer  that  ?  How  can  I  tell 
what  he  intends  ? 

W,  Thou  canst  tell  what  thou  believest. 

JD.  I  cannot  say  but  he  will  perform  it ;  I  be- 
lieve he  may. 

W,  Thou  art  but  a  double-tongued  Christian, 
I  doubt  Come,  I'll  ask  thee  another  question ; 
wilt  then  say  that  thou  believest  it,  and  that  thon 
wouldst  advise  me  to  believe  it,  and  put  our 
lives  into  their  hands  upon  these  promises  ?  | 

D.  I  am  not  to  be  your  adviser.  | 

W.  Thou  art  perhaps  afraid  to  speak  thy  nUnd. 
because  thou  art  in  their  power.  Pray,  do  any 
of  them  understand  what  thou  and  I  tay  ?  Caa 
they  speak  Dutch  ? 

D,  No,  not  one  of  them ;  I  have  no  appre- 
hensions upon  that  account  at  all. 

W,  Why,  then,  answer  me  plainly.  If  tboa 
art  a  Christian ;  is  it  safe  for  us  to  venture  upon 
their  words,  to  put  ourselves  into  their  hands, 
and  come  on  shore? 

D,  You  put  it  very  home  to  me.  Pray  let  mo 
ask  you  another  question :  Are  you  in  any  like- 
lihood of  getting  your  ship  off,  if  you  refuse  it? 

TV.  Yes,  yes,  we  shall  get  off  the  ship;  now 
the  storm  is  over  we  don*t  fear  it. 

D.  Then  I  cannot  say  it  is  best  for  you  to 
trust  them. 

W,  Well,  it  IS  honestly  said. 

2>.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  them  ? 

W,  Give  them  good  words,  as  they  give  us. 

D.  What  good  words? 

W.  Why,  let  them  tell  the  king  that  we  are 
strangers,  who  were  driven  on  the  coast  by  a 
great  storm ;  that  we  thank  him  very  kindly  for 
his  offer  of  civility  to  us,  which,  If  we  are  farther 
distressed,  we  wiU  accept  thankfully;  but  that  at 
present  we  have  no  occasion  to  come  on  shore ; 
and  besides,  that  we  cannot  safely  leave  the  ship 
in  the  present  condition  she  is  in ;  but  that  we 
are  obliged  to  take  care  of  her,  in  order  to  get 
her  off,  and  expect,  in  a  tide  or  two  more,  to  get 
her  quite  dear,  and  at  anchor. 

D.  But  he  will  expect  you  to  oome  on  shore, 
then,  to  visit  him,  and  make  him  some  present 
for  his  cIvUity. 

ff.  When  we  have  got  our  ship  dear,  and 
stopped  the  leaks,  we  will  pay  our  respects  to 
him. 

D.  Nay,  you  may  as  well  come  to  him  now  as 
then. 

W,  Nay,  hold,  friend ;  I  did  not  say  we  would 
oome  to  him  then :  you  talked  of  moiking  him  a 
present,  that  is  to  pay  our  respects  to  him,  is  it 
not? 

D.  Well,  but  I  will  tell  him  that  you  win 
come  on  shore  to  him  when  your  ship  is  got  off.     | 

W,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that;  yo«  nay  ij 
tell  him  what  you  think  fit.  1 1 

£>.  But  he  will  be  in  a  great  rage  if  I  do  not     '| 

W.  Who  will  he  be  in  a  great  rage  at?  L 
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D.  At  you. 

W.  What  ocoarion  have  we  to  value  that  7 

D.  MHiy,  he  will  send  all  his  anny  down 
againat  yon. 

W.  And  what  if  they  were  all  here  just  now  ? 
"What  dost  thou  suppose  they  could  do  to  us  ? 

D.  He  would  expect  they  should  bum  your 
shIpB  and  bring  you  all  to  him* 

W,  Tell  him,  if  he  should  try,  he  may  catdi 
a  Tartar. 

i>.  He  has  a  world  of  men. 

W.  Has  he  any  ships? 

D.  No,  he  has  no  shipa. 

W.  NorboaU? 

D,  No,  nor  boats. 

W,  Why,  what  then  do  you  think  we  care  for 
hb  men  ?  What  canst  thou  do  now  to  us,  if  thou 
hadst  a  hundred  thousand  with  thee  ? 

/>.  Oh  1  they  might  set  you  on  fire. 

W.  Set  us  a  tiring,  thou  meanest ;  that  they 
might  indeed ;  but  set  us  on  fire  they  shall  not ; 
they  might  try,  at  their  peril,  and  we  shall  make 
mad  work  with  your  hundred  thousand  men,  if 
they  come  within  reach  of  our  guns,  I  assure 
thee. 

D.  But  what  if  the  king  gives  you  bottages 
for  your  safety  ? 

W,  Whom  can  he  give  but  mere  slaves  and 
servants  like  thyself,  whose  lives  he  no  mere 
vaJues  than  we  an  English  hound? 

i>.  Whom  do  you  demand  for  hoatages  ? 

W*  Himself  and  your  worship. 

I),  What  would  you  do  with  him? 

W,  Do  with  him  aa  he  would  do  with  us— cut 
his  head  off. 

D,  And  what  would  you  do  with  me  ? 

W.  Do  with  thee?  We  would  carry  thee 
home  into  thine  own  country ;  and,  though  thou 
deservest  the  gallows,  we  would  make  a  man  and 
a  Christian  of  thee  again,  and  not  do  by  thee  as 
thou  wouldst  have  done  by  us^bctray  thee  to  a 
parcel  of  merciless,  savage  Pagans,  that  know  no 
God,  nor  how  to  show  mercy  to  man. 

X>.  You  put  a  thought  in  my  head  that  I  will 
speak  to  you  about  to-morrow. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WB  Oir  TBI  SHIP  OVP— TUB  IIMG  OP  THS  COOMTaT 

savna  am  immsiiss  wuLTrruDX  dowh  to  vaa 
•Hoaa— coHvaasATioit  axrwxxT  william  and 

Tax  DOTCRMAir— .ACTIOlf  WITH  TUX  MATIVXS — 
WK  CAXKT  OW  TUB  mrrcnMAN  XT  A  STXATAOXM 
-^aXLATION  OV  CATTAIN  XKOZ*S  ADVXMTUKX  OW 
Tax  SAMX  ISLAND. 

Thus  they  went  away,  and  William  came  on 
board,  and  gave  us  a  full  account  of  his  parley 
with  the  old  Dutchman,  which  waa  very  divert- 
ing, and  to  me  instructing;  for  I  had  abundance 
of  reason  to  acknowledge  William  had  made  a 
better  judgment  of  things  than  I. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  get  our  ship  off 
that  very  night,  and  to  bring  her  to  an  anchor  at 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  out,  and  in  deep 
water,  to  our  great  satisfaction ;  so  that  we  had 
no  need  to  fear  the  Dutchman's  king,  with  his 
hundred  thousand  men;  and  indeed  we  had 
some  sport  with  them  the  next  day,  when  they 
came  down,  a  vast  prodigious  multitude  of  them, 
very  few  less  in  number,  in  our  imagination,  than 


a  hundred  thousand,  with  some  elephants; 
though,  if  it  had  been  an  army  of  elephants, 
they  could  have  done  us  no  harm ;  for  we  were 
fairly  at  our  anchor  now,  and  out  of  their  reach : 
and  indeed  we  thought  ourselves  more  out  of 
their  reach  than  we  really  were ;  and  it  was  ten 
thousand  to  one  that  we  had  not  been  fast 
aground  again,  for  the  wind  blowing  off  shore, 
though  it  made  the  water  smooth  where  we  lay, 
yet  it  blew  the  ebb  further  out  than  usual,  and 
we  could  easily  perceive  the  sand,  which  we 
touched  upon  before,  lay  in  the  shape  of  a  half, 
moon,  and  surrounded  us  with  two  horns  of  it,  so 
that  we  lay  in  the  middle  or  centre  of  it,  as  in  a 
round  bay,  safe  just  as  we  were,  and  in  deep 
water;  but  present  death,  as  It  were,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  for  the  two  horns  or  points 
of  the  sand  reached  out  beyond  where  our  ship 
hiy  near  two  miles. ' 

On  that  part  of  the  sand  which  lay  on  our 
east  side,  this  misguided  multitude  extended 
themselves ;  and  being,  most  of  them,  not  above 
their  knees,  or  most  of  them  not  above  ankle- 
deep  in  the  water,  they  as  It  were  surrounded  us 
on  that  side,  and  on  the  side  of  the  main-land, 
and  a  little  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  sand, 
standing  in  a  half  circle,  or  rather  three-fifths  of 
a  circle,  for  about  six  miles  in  length ;  the  other 
horn,  or  point  of  the  sand,  which  uiy  on  our  west 
side,  being  not  quite  so  shallow,  they  could  not 
extend  themselvea  upon  it  so  far. 

They  little  thought  what  service  they  bad 
done  us,  and  bow  unwittingly,  and  by  the  great- 
est ignorance,  they  had  nude  themselvea  pilots 
to  us,  while  we,  having  not  sounded  the  place, 
might  have  been  lost  iMfore  we  were  aware.  It 
is  true  we  might  have  sounded  our  new  harbour 
before  we  had  ventured  out,  but  I  cannot  say  for 
certani  whether  we  should  or  not ;  for  I,  for  my 
part,  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  what  our  real 
case  waa;  however,  I  say,  perhaps,  before  we 
had  weighed,  we  shouhi  have  looked  about  ua  a 
little.  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  have  done  it; 
for,  besides  these  armies  of  human  furies,  we  had 
a  very  leaky  ship,  and  all  our  pumps  could  hardly 
keep  the  water  from  growing  upon  us,  and  our 
carpenters  were  overboard,  working  to  find  out 
and  stop  the  wounds  we  had  received,  heeling 
her  first  on  the  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other ; 
and  it  was  very  diverting  to  see  how,  when  our 
men  heeled  the  ship  over  to  the  side  next  the 
wfld  army  that  stood  on  the  east  horn  of  the 
sand,  they  were  so  amaxed,  between  fright  and 
joy,  that  it  put  them  into  a  kind  of  confuaioo, 
cidling  to  one  another,  hallooiiig  and  shrieking, 
hi  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Whilst  we  were  doing  this,  for  we  were  in  a 
great  hurry  you  may  be  sure,  and  all  hands  at 
work,  aa  well  at  the  stopping  our  leaks,,  aa  repair- 
ing our  rigging  and  sails,  which  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  damage,  and  also  in  rigging  a  new 
main-top-maat  and  the  like;  I  say,  while  we 
were  doing  all  this,  we  perceived  a  body  of  men, 
of  near  a  thousand,  move  from  that  part  of  the 
army  of  the  barbarians  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sandy  bay,  and  come  all  along  the  water's 
edge,  round  the  sand,  till  they  stood  just  on  our 
broadside  east,  and  were  within  about  half-a» 
mile  of  us.  Then  we  saw  the  Dutchman  come 
forward  nearer  to  us,  and  all  alone,  with  his 
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white  flag  and  all  hia  motloM,  just  aa  before,  and 
there  he  stood. 

Oar  men  bad  but  just  brought  the  ship  to 
rights  again  as  they  came  ap  to  our  brdadside, 
and  we  had  veiy  happily  found  oat  and  stopped  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  leak  that  we  had, to  our 
▼ery  Rreat  satbfucdon ;  so  1  ordered  the  boats 
to  be  hauled  up  and  manned  as  they  were  the 
day  before,  and  William  to  go  as  plenipotentiary. 
I  would  have  gone  myself  if  I  had  understood 
Dutch,  but  as  I  did  not,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for 
I  should  be  able  to  know  nothing  of  what  was 
said  but  from  him  at  second-hand,  which  might 
be  done  as  well  afterwards.  All  the  instructions 
I  pretended  to  give  William  was,  if  possible,  to 
get  the  old  Dutchman  away,  and,  if  he  could,  to 
make  him  come  on  board. 

Well,  William  went  just  as  before,  and  when 
he  came  within  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of 
the  shore,  he  held  up  his  white  flag  as  the 
Dutchman  did,  and  turning  the  boat's  broadside 
to  the  shore,  and  his  men  lying  upon  their  oars, 
the  parley  or  dialogue  began  again  thus :— • 

Ir.  Well,  friend,  what  dost  thou  say  to  us 
now? 

D.  I  come  of  the  same  mild  errand  as  I  did 
yesterday. 

W*  What !  dost  thou  pretend  to  come  of  a 
mild  errand  with  all  these  people  at  thy  back, 
and  alt  the  foolish  weapons  of  war  they  brmg 
with  them  ?    Prithee,  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Z>.  The  king  hastens  us  to  invite  the  captain 

and  oil  his  men  to  come  on  shore,  and  has  ordered 

all  his  men  to  show  them  all  the  civility  they  can. 

W,  Well,  and  are  those  men  come  to  invite  us 

a-shore  ? 

D.  They  will  do  you  no  hurt,  if  you  will  come 
on  shore  peaceably. 

W.  Well ;  and  what  dost  thou  think  they  can 
do  to  us.  If  we  will  not? 

2>.  I  would  not  have  them  do  you  any  hurt, 
then,  neither. 

W*  But  prithee,  friend,  do  not  make  thyself 
fool  and  knave  too.  Dost  not  thou  know  that 
wo  are  out  of  fear  of  all  thy  army,  and  oat  of 
danger  of  all  that  they  can  do?  What  makes 
thee  act  so  simply  as  well  as  so  knavishly  ? 

Z>.  Why,  you  may  think  yourselves  safer  than 
you  are :  you  do  not  know  what  they  may  do  to 
you.  I  can  assure  you  they  are  able  to  do  you 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  perhaps  bum  your  ship. 
W.  Suppose  that  were  true,  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
false ;  you  see  we  have  more  ships  to  carry  us 
ofrfnotntlng  to  the  sloop). 

[N.  B.  Just  at  this  tune  we  discovered  the  sloop 
standing  towards  us  from  the  east,  along  the 
shore,  at  about  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  which 
was  to  our  particular  satisfaction,  she  having  been 
missing  thirteen  days.] 

D.  We  do  not  value  that ;  if  you  had  ten 
ships,  you  dare  not  come  on  shore,  with  all  the 
men  you  have,  in  a  hostile  way ;  we  are  too  many 
for  you. 

W.  Thou  dost  not,  even  in  that,  speak  as  thou 
meanest;  and  we  may  give  thee  a  trial  of  our 
hands  when  our  fHends  come  up  to  us,  for  thou 
hearest  they  have  discovered  us. 

[Just  then  the  sloop  fired  five  guns,  which  was 
to  jet  news  of  us,  for  they  did  not  see  us.] 
If.  Yes,  I  hear  they  fire;  but  I  hqie  your 


ship  will  not  fire  again ;  for,  if  they  do,  our  geae- 
ral  will  take  it  for  breaking  the  truoe,  and  will 
make  the  army  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrowi  at  you 
in  the  boat. 

W.  Thou  mayest  be  sure  the  ship  will  fire 
that  the  other  ship  may  hear  them,  but  not  with 
ball.  If  thy  general  knows  no  better,  be  nay 
be<;ia  when  he  will ;  but  thou  mayest  bo  sure  we 
will  return  it  to  hii  cost. 

D   What  must  I  do,  then? 

W.  Do  1  why  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  of  it 
beforehand,  then;  and  let  him  know  that  the 
ship  firing  is  not  at  him  nor  his  men ;  and  tken 
come  again,  and  tell  us  what  he  says. 

D.  No ;  1  will  send  to  him,  which  will  do  as 
well. 

W,  Do  as  thou  wilt,  but  I  believe  thou  hadst 
better  go  thyself;  for  if  our  men  fire  first,  1  smp- 
pose  he  will  be  in  a  great  wrath,  and  it  may  be 
at  thee ;  for  as  to  his  wrath  at  us,  we  tell  thee, 
beforehand,  we  value  it  not 

D.  You  slight  them  too  muoh ;  you  know  not 
what  they  may  do. 

W.  Thou  makest  as  if  these  poor  savage 
wretches  could  do  mighty  things :  prithee,  let  us 
see  what  you  can  all  do,  we  value  i%  not ;  thou 
mayest  set  down  thy  flag  of  truoe  when  thou 
pleasest,  and  begin. 

D.  I  had  rather  make  a  trueoi  and  have  yon 
all  part  friends* 

W.  Thou  art  a  deceitful  rogue  thyselt  far  it 
is  plain  thou  knowest  these  people  would  only 
persuade  us  on  sliore  to  entrap  and  surprise  us : 
and  yet  thou  that  art  a  Christian,  as  thoo  caMest 
thyself,  would  have  us  come  on  shore  and  pot 
our  lives  faito  their  hands  who  know  nothing  that 
belongs  to  compassion,  good  usage,  or  good  man- 
ners.    How  canst  thou  be  such  a  villain  ? 

D.  How  can  you  call  me  so  ?  What  have  I 
done  to  you,  and  what  would  you  have  mo  do." 

W,  Not  act  like  a  traitor,  but  like  one  that 
was  once  a  Christian,  and  would  have  been  so 
still,  if  you  had  not  been  a  Dutchman. 

D.  I  knoYT  not  what  to  do,  not  I.  I  wish  I 
were  from  them ;  they  are  a  bloody  Moplo. 

W.  Prithee,  make  no  difficulty  of  what  thou 
shouldst  do%    Const  thou  swim.? 

D.  Yes;  I  can  swim ;  but  if  I  should  attempt 
to  swim  off  to  you,  I  should  have  a  tboosuid 
arrows  and  javelins  stiekmg  in  mo  befoio  1  ahoald 
get  to  your  boat. 

W.  I'll  bring  the  boat  dose  to  tfee,  and  take 
thee  on  board  in  spite  of  them  all.  We  will  give 
them  but  one  volley,  and  TU  ongago  they  will  all 
run  away  from  thee. 

X).  You  are  mistaken  in  them,  1  assure  yw » 
they  would  immediately  come  all  runaing  down 
to  tbc  shore,  end  shoot  ii re- arrows  at  you,  and 
sett  your  boat  aud  ship  and  all  on  fire  about  your 
ears. 

W,  We  will  venture  that  if  thou  wilt  come  ofil 

D.  Will  you  use  me  honourably  when  I  am 
among  you? 

W.  ni  give  thee  my  word  for  it,  if  thou 
provest  honest. 

JD.  Will  you  not  make  me  a  prisoner  ? 

fF,  I  will  be  thy  surety,  body  for  body,  that 
thou  shalt  be  a  freeman,  and  go  whither  thou 
wilt,  though  I  own  to  tbee  tlioa  dost  not  do- 
lt. 
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JiMt  at  this  tine  o«r  abip  fired  three  guiif  to 
aacwer  the  sloop  aod  let  her  know  we  law  her, 
who  knnediately,  we  perceived,  understood  it, 
end  stood  directly  for  the  place.  But  it  is 
fanpossible  to  express  the  confusion  and  filthy  vile 
noise,  the  hurry  and  universal  disorder,  that  was 
a«K>ng  that  vast  multitude  of  people  upon  our 
firing  off  three  guns.  They  immediately  all 
repaired  to  their  arms,  as  I  may  call  it ;  for  to 
say  they  put  themsdves  into  order  would  be  saying 
nothing. 

Upon  the  word  of  command,  then,  they  ad- 
▼anoed  all  in  a  body  to  the  seo^slde,  and  resolv- 
ing to  give  us  one  volley -of  their  fir»-arros  (for 
•ueh  they  weteX  immediately  they  saluted  us 
with  a  hundred  thoasand  of  their  arrows,  every 
one  carrying  a  little  bag  of  cloth  dipped  in  brim- 
stone, or  some  such  thing,  which,  flying  through 
the  air,  had  noUiing  to  hinder  it  taking  fire  as  it 
flew,  and  it  generally  did  so. 

I  cannot  say  but  this  method  of  attacking  us, 
by  a  way  we  had  no  notion  of,  might  give  us  at 
first  some  little  surprise,  for  the  number  was  so 
great  at  first,  that  we  were  not  altogether  with- 
out apprehensions  that  they  might  unluckily  set 
our  ship  on  fire,  so  that  William  resolved  imme« 
diately  to  row  on  board,  and  persuade  us  all  to 
weigh  and  stand  out  to  sea ;  but  there  was  no  | 
time  for  it,  for  they  immediatajb  let  fiy  a  volley 
at  the  boat,  and  at  the  ship,  fn»  all  parts  of  the 
vast  crowd  of  people  which  stood  near  the 
shore. 

Nor  did  they  fire,  as  1  may  call  it,  all  at  once, 
and  so  leave  off;  but  their  arrows  being  soon 
notched  upon  their  bows,  they  kept  continually 
shooting,  so  that  the  air  was  foil  of  flame. 

1  could  not  say  whether  they  set  their  cotton 
rag  on  fire  before  they  shot  the  arrow,  for  I  did 
not  perceive  they  had  fire  with  them,  which, 
however,  it  seems  they  had.  The  arrow,  besides 
the  fire  it  carried  with  it,  had  a  head,  or  a  peg, 
as  we  call  it,  of  bone ;  and  some  of  sharp  flint 
stone ;  and  some  few  of  a  metal,  too  soft  in  itself 
for  metal,  but  hard  enough  to  cau|e  it  to  enter, 
if  it  were  a  plank,  so  as  to  stick  where  it  fell. 

William  and  bis  men  had  notice  suiBcient  to 
lie  close  behind  their  waste^boards,  which,  for 
this  very  purpofie,  they  had  made  so  high  that 
they  could  easily  sink  themselves  behind  them, 
so'  as  to  defend  themselves  from  anything  that 
came  point-blank  (as  we  call  it)  or  upon  a  line ; 
but  for  what  might  fall  perpendicularly  o.ut  of 
the  air  they  had  no  guard,  but  took  the  hazard 
of  that  At  first  they  made  as  if  they  would  row 
away,  but  before  they  went  they  gave  a  volley 
of  their  fira-arms,  finng  at  those  which  stood 
with  the  Dutchman  ;  but  William  ordered  them 
to  be  sure  to  take  their  aim  at  others,  so  as  to 
miss  him,  and  they  did  so. 

There  was  no  calling  to  them  now,  for  the 
noise  was  so  great  among  them  that  they  could 
hear  nobody,  but  our  men  boldly  rowed  in  nearer 
to  them,  for  they  were  at  first  driven  a  little  off*, 
and  when  they  came  nearer,  they  fired  a  second 
volley,  which  put  the  fellows  into  great  confti- 
lion,  and  we  oould  see  firom  the  ship  that  several 
of  them  were  killed  or  wounded. 

We  thought  this  wot  a  very  unequal  fight, 
and  ttierafore  we  made  a  signal  to  our  men  to 
row  away,  that  we  might  have  a  Little  of  the 


sport  as  weU  as  they;  but  the  arrows  flew  so 
thick  upon  them,  being  so  near  the  shore,  that 
they  oould  not  sit  to  their  oars,  so  they  spread  a 
little  of  then-  sail,  thinking  they  might  sail  along 
the  shore,  and  lie  behind  their  wasteboard  ;  but 
the  sail  had  not  been  spread  six  ndnutes  till  it 
had  five  hundred  fire  arrows  shot  into  H,  and 
at  length  set  it  foirly  on  fire ;  nor  were  our  men 
quite  out  of  the  danger  of  Its  setting  the  boat  on 
fire,  and  this  made  them  paddle  and  shpve  the 
boat  away  as  well  aa  they  could,  as  they  Uy,  to 
get  further  off. 

By  this  time  they  had  left  us  a  fair  mark  at 
the  whole  savage  army;  and  as  we  had  sheered 
the  ship  as  near  to  them  as  we  could,  we  fired 
among  the  thickest  of  them  six  or  seven  times, 
five  guns  at  a  time,  with  shot,  old  ison,  musket 
bullets,  &c 

We  could  easily  see  that  we  made  havoc 
among  them,  and  kifled  and  wounded  abundance 
of  them,  and  that  they  were  in  a  great  surprise 
at  it,  but  yet  they  never  offered  to  stir,  and  all 
this  while  their  fire-airows  flew  as  thick  as  be- 
fore. 

At  last,  on  a  sudden  their  arrows  stopped,  and 
the  old  ^Dutchman  came  running  down  to  tiie 
water-side  all  alone^  with  his  white  flag,  as  be- 
fore, waving  it  as  high  as  he  could,  and  making 
signals  to  our  boat  to  come  to  him  again. 

William  ^d  not  care  at  first  to  go  near  him, 
but  the  man  continuing  to  make  signals  to  him  to 
come,  at  last  William  went ;  and  the  Dutchman 
told  him  that  he  had  been  with  the  general,  who 
was  much  mollified  by  the  slaughter  of  his  men, 
and  that  now  he  could  have  anything  of  him. 

**  Anything  r  says  William ;  ***  what  have  we 
to  do  with  him  ?  Let  him  go  about  his  business, 
and  carry  his  men  out  of  gun-shot,  can*t  he  ?** 

**  Why,"  says  the  Dutchman,  »  but  he  dares 
not  stir,  nor  see  the  king's  face ;  unless  some  of 
your  men  come  on  shore,  he  will  certainly  put 
him  to  death.** 

««  Why,  then,"  says  WiUiam,  «<  he  is  a  dead 
man ;  for  if  it  were  to  save  his  life,  and  the  lives 
of  all  the  crowd  that  is  with  him,  be  shall  never 
have  one  of  us  in  his  power. 

"  But  1*11  tell  tbee,"  said  William,  «how  thou 
shalt  cheat  him,  and  gain  thy  own  liberty  too,  if 
thou  hast  any  mind  to  see  thy  own  country  again, 
and  art  not  turned  savage,  and  grown  fond  of 
living  all  thy  days  among  heathens  and  sa- 
vages." 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  do  It  with  all  mv  heart," 
says  he ;  "  but  if  I  should  offer  to  vmm  off  to 
you  now,  though  they  are  so  far  from  me,  they 
shoot  so  true,  that  they  would  kill  me  before  I 
got  halfway." 

**  But,"  says  William,  •<  111  tell  thee  how  thou 
shalt  come  with  his  consent.  Go  to  him,  and 
tell  him  1  have  offered  to  carry  you  on  board,  to 
try  if  you  could  persuade  the  captain  to  come  on 
shore,  and  that  I  would  not  hinder  him  if  he  was 
willing  to  venture.** 

The  Dutchman  seemed  in  a  rapture  at  the 
very  first  word.  **  111  do  it,*'  says  he ;  «*  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  give  me  ieave  to  come.*' 

Away  he  runs,  as  if  be  bad  a  glad  message  to 
carry,  and  tells  the  general  that  William  had  pro- 
mised, if  he  would  go  on  board  the  ship  with 
him,  ho  would  persuade  the  captahi  to  return 
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with  him.  The  geoeral  was  fool  enongh  to  give 
htm  orders  to  go,  and  charged  him  not  to  come 
back  without  the  captain;  which  he  readfly 
promised,  aod  very  honestly  might. 

So  they  took  him  in»  and  hronght  him  on 
board,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word  to  them, 
for  he  never  went  back  any  more ;  and  the  sloop 
being  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  where  we 
lay,  we  weighed  and  set  sail ;  but,  as  we  went 
out,  being  pretty  near  the  shore,  we  fired  three 
guns,  as  it  were  among  them,  but  without  any 
shot,  for  it  was  of  no  use  to  us  to  hurt  any  more 
of  them.  After  we  had  fired»  we  gave  them  a 
cheer,  as  the  seamen  call  it ;  that  &  to  say,  we 
hallooed  at  them,  by  way  of  triumph,  and  so 
carried  off  their  ambassador.  How  it  lared  with 
their  general  we  know  nothing  of  that. 

This  passage,  when  I  related  it  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  after  my  return  from  those  rambles,  agreed 
so  well  with  his  relation  of  what  happened  to 
one  Mr  Knox,  an  English  captain,  who  some 
time  ago  was  decoyed  on  shore  by  these  people, 
that  it  could  not  but  be  very  much  to  my  satis* 
faction  to  think  what  mischief  we  hisd  all 
escaped ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  but  be  very  pro- 
fitable to  record  the  other  story  (whidh  is  but 
short)  with  my  own,  to  show  whoever  reads  this 
what  it  was  I  avoided,  and  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  like,  if  they  have  to  do  with  the  perfidi- 
ous people  of  Ceylon.  The  relation  is  as  fol- 
lows :» 

The  island  of  Ceylon  being  inhabited  for  the 
greatest  part  by  barbarians,  which  will  not  allow 
any  trade  or  commerce  with  any  European  na- 
tion, and  inaccessible  by  any  travellers,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  rekte  the  occasion  how  the  author 
of  this  story  happened  to  go  into  this  island,  and 
what  opportuniues  he  had  of  being  fuUy  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  their  laws  and  customs, 
that  so  we  mav  the  better  depend  upon  the 
account,  and  value  it  as  it  deserves,  for  the  rarity 
as  well  as  the  truth  of  it;  and  both  these  the 
author  gives  us  a  brief  relation  of  in  this  manner. 
His  wonis  are  as  follow :— . 

In  the  year  1657,  the  Anne  fr^ate,  of  London, 
Captain  Robert  Knox,  commander,  on  the  21st 
day  of  January,  set  sail  out  of  the  Downs,  in  the 
service  of  the  honourable  East  India  Company  of 
England,  bound  ibr  Fort  St  Oeoige,  upon  the 
coast  of  CoromandeU  to  trade  for  one  year  from 
port  to  port  in  India;  which  having  performed, 
as  he  was  lading  his  goods  to  return  to  England, 
being  in  the  road  of  Matiipatam,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1659,  there  happened  such  a  mi^ty 
storm,  that  in  it  several  ships  were  cast  away, 
and  be  was  forced  to  cut  his  mainmast  by  the 
board,  which  so  disabled  the  ship,  that  he  could 
not  proceed  in  his  voyage ;  whereupon  Cotiar,  In 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  being  a  very  oommodious 
bay,  fit  for  her  pretent  distress,  Thomas  Cham- 
bers, Esq.,  since  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  the 
agent  at  Fort  St  George,  ordered  that  the  ship 
should  take  in  some  cloth  and  India  merchants 
belonging  to  Porta  Nova,  who  might  trade  there 
while  she  lay  to  set  her  mast,  and  repair  the  other 
damages  sustained  by  the  storm.  At  her  first 
coming  thither,  after  the  Indian  merchants  were 
set  ashore,  the  captain  and  his  men  were  very 
jealous  of  the  people  of  that  plaee^  by  reason  the 
BogUsh  never  had  any  oommeroe  or  dealing  with 


them ;  but  after  they  had  been  there  twaaty  days, 
going  ashore  and  retuniing  again  at  pleaaore* 
without  any  molestation,  they  began  to  lay  aeide 
all  suspicious  thoughts  of  the  people  that  dwelt 
thereabouts,  who  had  kindly  entertained  tbmfiir 
their  money. 

Bv  this  time  the  klQg  of  the  coBBtry  had  Botioe 
of  their  arrival,  and,  not  behig  arqnainfcd  with 
theur  intents,  he  sent  down  a  dinoava*  or  general, 
with  an  army,  to  them,  who  iflanediately  aent  a 
messenger  to  the  captain  on  board,  to  desire  bim 
to  come  ashore  to  him,  pretending  a  letter  frofls 
the  king.  The  captafai  saluted  the  massif  with 
firing  of  guns,  and  ordered  his  son  Robert  Knox, 
and  Mr  John  Loveland,  merchant  of  the  ship^  to 
go  ashore,  and  wait  on  him.  When  they  were 
come  before  him,  he  demanded  who  they  weie, 
and  how  long  they  should  stay.  They  told  fain 
they  were  Englt^men,  and  not  to  stay  above 
twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  desired  permiasion  to 
trade  in  his  majesty's  port.  His  answer  waa, — 
that  the  king  was  glad  to  hear  the  English  were 
come  into  his  country,  and  had  commanded  him 
to  assist  them  as  they  should  desireb  and  had  seat 
a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  none  but  the  captain 
himself.  They  were  then  twelve  miles  from  the 
sea«side,  and  therefore  replied,  that  the  captain 
could  not  leave  his  ship  to  come  so  far  ;  but  if  he 
pleased  to  go^wn  to  the  sea-side,  the  oaptain 
iSm  to  receive  the  letter ; 


would  wait  on 

upon  the  dissuava  deiured  them  to  stay  that  day, 
and  on  the  morrow  he  would  go  with  them ; 
which,  rather  than  displease  him  in  so  small  a 
matter,  they  consented  to.  In  the  evening  the 
dissuava  sent  a  present  to  the  captain  of  cattle 
and  fruits,  &c.,  which,  being  carried  all  night  by 
the  messengers,  was  delivered  to  him  in  the 
morning,  who  told  him  withal  that  his  men  were 
coming  down  with  the  dissuava,  and  desired  his 
company  on  shore  against  his  coming,  having  a 
letter  from  the  king  to  deliver  into  bis  own  lumd. 
The  captain,  mistrusting  nothing,  came  on  shme 
with  his  boat,  and,  sitting  under  a  tamarind  tree^ 
waited  for  the  dissuava.  In  the  mean  time  the 
native  soldiers  privately  surrounded  him  and  the 
seven  men  he  had  with  him,  and  seixing  them, 
carried  them  to  meet  the  dissuava,  bearing  the 
captahi  on  a  hammock  on  their  shoulders. 

The  next  day  the  long-boat*s  crew,  not  knowing 
what  had  happened,  came  on  shore  to  cut  down  a 
tree  to  make  cheeks  for  the  mainmast,  and  were 
made  prisoners  after  the  same  manner,  thongli 
with  more  violence,  because  they  were  more 
rough  with  them,  and  made  resistance :  yet  they 
were  not  brought  to  the  captain  and  hia  company, 
but  quartered  in  another  house  in  the  same  town. 

The  dissuava  havfaig  thus  gotten  two  boats  and 
eighteen  men,  his  next  care  was  to  gahi  the  ship ; 
and  to  that  end,  telling  the  captain  that  be  and 
his  men  were  only  detained  because  the  king 
intended  to  send  letters  and  a  present  to  the 
English  nation  by  him,  desired  he  would  send 
some  men  on  board  his  ship  to  order  her  to  stay ; 
and  because  the  ship  was  in  danger  of  being  fired 
by  the  Dutch  if  she  stayed  long  in  the  bay,  to 
bring  her  up  the  river.  The  captain  did  not 
approve  of  the  advice^  but  did  not  dare  to  own 
his  dislike;  so  he  sent  his  son  with  the  order, 
but  with  a  solemn  oonjuratioa  to  return  i^psin, 
whioh  he  aoooidingly  dld»  bringbg  a  letter  from 
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the  company  in  the  ship,— that  they  would  not 
obey  the  captain,  nor  any  other,  in  this  matter, 
bot  were  resolved  to  stand  on  their  own  defence. 
This  letter  satisfied  the  dissuava,  who  thereupon 
gave  the  eaptain  leave  to  write  for  what  he  would 
have  brought  from  the  ship,  pretending  that  he 
had  not  the  king's  order  to  releaie  then,  though 
it  would  suddenly  oome. 

The  captain  seeing  he  was  held  in  suspense, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  spending  ior  the  ship 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  some  place,  sent 
order  to  Mr  John  Burford,  tho  chief  mate,  to 
folie  charge  of  the  shlp^  and  set  sail  to  Porta 
Nova,  from  whence  they  came,  and  there  to 
foHow  the  agent's  order. 

And  now  began  that  long  and  sad  captivity 
they  all  along  feared.  The  ship  being  gone,  the 
djssnava  was  called  up  to  the  liinfl^,  and  they 
#ere  kept  under  gunnls  a  while,  till  a  special 
order  came  from  the  king  to  part  them,  and  put 
erne  in  a  town,  for  the  conveniencv  of  their 
mahiteaance,  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  at 
the  charge  of  the  country.  On  September  16, 
1600,  the  eaptain  and  his  son  were  placed  in  a 
town  called  Bonder  Cooswnt,  in  the  country  of 
Hoteuriy,  distant  from  the  city  of  Candi  north- 
vrard  thirty  miles,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish a  full  day'k  journey.  Here  they  had  thdr 
provisions  brought  them  twice  a  day,  without 
money,  as  much  as  they  could  eat,  and  as  good 
as  the  country  yielded.  Tiie  situation  of  the 
place  was  very  pleasant  and  commodious ;  but 
that  year  that  part  of  the  land  was  very  sickly  by 
agues  and  fevers,  of  which  many  died.  The 
captain  and  his  son  after  some  time  were  visited 
with  the  common  distemper,  and  the  captain, 
being  also  loaded  with  grief  for  his  deplorable 
condition,  languished  more  than  three  months, 
and  then  died,  February  9th,  1661. 

Robert  Knoi,  his  son,  was  now  left  desolate, 
sick,  and  in  captivity,  having  none  to  comfort 
,  him  but  God,  who  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 
I  and  hears  the  groans  of  such  as  are  in  captivity, 
being  alone  to  enter  upon  along  scene  of  misery 
'  and  calamity,  oppressed  with  weakness  of  body 
I  and  grief  of  soul  for  the  loss  of  his  fhther,  and 
I  the  remediless  trouble  that  he  was  like  to  endure ; 
'.  and  the  first  instance  of  it  was  in  the  burial  of 
his  father,  for  he  sent  his  black  boy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  to  desire  their  assistance,  because 
they  understood  not  their  language;  but  they 
sent  him  only  a  rope,  to  drag  him  by  the  neck 
I  inro  the  woods,  and  told  him  that  they  would 
I  ofier  him  no  other  help,  unless  he  would  pay  for 
it.     This  barbarous  answer  increased  his  trouble 
for  bis  father's  death,  that  now  he  was  like  to  lie 
unburicd,  and  be  made  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  woods ;  for  the  ground  was  very  hard,  and 
they  had  not  tools  to  dig  with,  and  so  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  bury  him ;   and  having  a 
small  matter  of  money  left  hint,  viz.,  a  pagoda 
and  a  gold  ring,  he  hired  a  man,  and  so  buried 
him  in  as  decent  a  manner  as  their  condition 
would  permiL 
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Hn  dead  father  being  thus  removed  out  of  his 
sight,  but  his  ague  continuing,  he  was  reduced 
very  low,  partly  by  sorrow,  and  partly  by  his 
disease.  All  the  comfort  he  had  was  to  go  into 
woods  and  fields  with  a  book,  either  the  '  Practice 
of  Piety,'  or  Mr  Rogers's  •  Seven  Treatises,' 
which  were  the  only  two  books  he  had,  and 
meditate  and  read,  and  sometimes  pray  ;  in  which 
his  anguish  made  him  often  invert  Elijah's  peti- 
tion, — that  he  might  die,  because  his  life  was  a 
burden  to  him.  God,  though  he  was  pleased  to 
prolong  his  life,  yet  he  fbund  a  way  to  lighten  his 
grief,  by  removing  his  ague,  and  granting  him  a 
desire,  which  above  all  things  was  acceptable  to 
hinn.  He  had  read  his  two  books  over  so  often, 
that  ho  had  both  almost  by  heart ;  and  though 
they  were  both  pious  and  good  writings,  yet  ho 
longed  for  the  truth  from  the  original  fountain, 
and  thought  it  his  greatest  unhappiness  that  he 
had  not  a  Bible,  and  did  believe  that  ho  should 
never  see  one  again  ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expec- 
tation, God  brought  him  one  alter  this  manner : 
— As  he  was  fishing  one  day  with  his  black  boy, 
to  catch  some  fish  to  relieve  his  hunger,  an  old 
man  passed  by  them,  and  asked  his  boy  whether 
his  master  could  read  ?  and  when  the  boy  had 
answered  yes,  he  told  him  that  he  had  gotten 
a  book  from  the  Portuguese,  when  they  left 
Columbo ;  and,  if  his  master  pleased,  he  would 
sell  it  him.  The  boy  told  his  master,  who  bade 
him  go  and  see  what  book  it  was.  The  boy 
having  served  the  English  some  time,  knew  the 
book,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  it  into  his  hand, 
came  running  to  him.  calling  out  before  he  came 
to  him,— '« It  is  tho  Bible  ! "  The  words  startled 
him,  ond  he  flung  down  his  angle  to  meet  liim, 
and,  finding  it  was  true,  mightily  rejoiced  to 
see  it ;  but  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  have 
enough  to  purchase  it,  though  he  was  resolved  to 
part  with  all  the  money  be  had,  which  was  tut 
one  pagoda,  to  buy  it ;  but  his  black  boy  persuad- 
ing him  to  slight  it,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  buy  it, 
he  at  length  obtained  it  for  a  knit  cap. 

This  accident  he  could  not  but  look  upon  as  a 
great  miracle,  —  that  God  should  bestow  upon 
him  such  an  extraordinary  blessing,  and  bring 
him  a  Bible  in  his  own  native  language,  in  such 
a  remote  part  of  the  world,  where  his  name  was 
not  known,  and  where  it  wqs  never  heard  of  that 
an  Englishman  had  ever  been  before.  The  en- 
joyment  of  this  mercy  was  a  great  comfort  to 
him  in  captivity ;  and  though  he  wanted  no 
bodily  convenience  that  the  country  did  aflbrd ; 
for  the  king,  immediately  after  his  father's  death, 
had  sent  on  express  order  to  the  people  of  the 
towns,  that  they  should  be  kind  to  him,  and  give 
him  good  victuals ;  and  afUr  he  had  been  some 
time  in  the  country,  and  understood  the  lan- 
guage, he  got  him  good  conveniences,  as  a 
house  and  gardens;  and  falling  to  husbandry, 
God  so  prospered  him,  that  he  had  plenty,  act 
only  for  himself,  but  to  lend  others ;  which  being 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  at  ^ 
per  cent,  a  year,  much  enriched  him :  he  had 
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also  goats,  which  served  him  for  mutton,  and 
hogs  and  hens :  notwithstanding  this,  I  say,  for 
he  lived  as  fine  as  any  of  their  noblemen,  he  could 
not  so  far  forget  his  native  country  as  to  be  con- 
tented to  dwell  in  a  strange  land,  where  there 
was  to  him  a  famine  of  Ood*8  word  and  sacra- 
ments, the  want  of  which  made  all  other  things 
to  be  of  little  value  to  him;  therefore,  as  he 
made  it  his  daily  and  fervent  prayer  to  God,  in 
his  good  time,  'to  restore  him  to  both,  so,  at 
length,  he,  with  one  Stephen  Rutland,  who  had 
lived  with  him  two  years  before,  resolved  to 
make  their  escape,  and,  about  the  year  1673, 
meditated  all  secret  ways  to  compass  it.  They 
had  before  taken  up  a  way  of  peddling  about  the 
country,  and  buying  tobacco,  pepper,  garlic, 
combs,  and  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  and  carried 
them  into  those  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
wanted  them :  and  now,  to  promote  their  de- 
sign, as  they  went  with  their  commodities  from 
place  to  place,  they  discoursed  with  the  country 
people  (for  they  could  now  speak  their  language 
well)  concerning  the  ways  and  inhabitants,  where 
the  isle  was  thinnest  ana  fullest  inhabited,  where 
and  how  the  watches  lay  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  what  commodities  were  proper  for 
them  to  carry  into  all  parts:  pretending  that 
they  would  furnish  themselves  with  such  wares 
as  the  respective  places  wanted.  None  doubted 
but  what  they  did  was  upon  the  account  of  trade, 
because  that  he  (Mr  Knox)  who  was  so  well 
seated,  could  be  supposed  to  leave  such  an 
estate  by  travelling  northward,  because  that 
part  of  the  land  was  least  inhabited.  And  so 
furnishing  themselves  with  such  wares  as  were 
vendible  in  tl^se  parts,  they  set  forth,  and  steered 
their  course  towards  the  north  part  of  the  islands, 
knowing  very  little  of  the  ways,  which  were 
generally  intricate  and  perplexed,  because  they 
have  no  public  roads,  but  a  multitude  of  little 
paths  from  one  town  to  another,  and  those  often 
changing ;  and  for  white  men  to  inquire  about 
the  ways  was  very  dangerous,  because  the  people 
would  presently  suspect  their  design. 

At  this  time  they  travelled  from  Cauda  Una 
as  far  as  the  country  of  Neurecalava,  which  is  the 
furthermost  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  and 
about  three  days*  journey  from  their  dwelling. 
They  were  very  thankful  to  Providence  that  they 
had  passed  all  difficulties  so  far,  but  yet  they 
durst  not  go  any  further,  because  they  had  no 
wares  left  to  traffic  with ;  and  it  being  the  first 
time  they  had  been  absent  so  long  from  home, 
they  feared  the  townsmen  would  come  after  them 
to  seek  ibr  them  ;  and  so  they  returned  home,  and 
went  eight  or  ten  times  into  those  parts  with  their 
wares,  till  they  became  well  acquainted  both  with 
the  people  and  the  paths. 

In  these  ports  Mr  Knox  met  his  black  boy, 
whom  he  had  turned  away  divers  years  before. 
He  had  now  got  a  wife  and  children,  and  was 
very  poor;  but  being  acquainted  with  these 
quarters,  he  not  only  took  directions  of  him,  but 
agreed  with  him,  for  a  g^od  reward,  to  conduct 
him  and  his  companions  to  the  Dutch.  He  gladly 
undertook,  and  a  time  was  appointed  between 
them  ;  but  Mr  Knox  being  disabled  by  a  grievous 
oaln,  which  seized  him  on  his  right  side,  and  held 
him  five  days,  that  he  could  not  travel,  this 
appointment  proved  in  vain ;  for  though  he  went 


as  soon  as  he  was  well,  his  guide  was  gone  inio 
another  country  about  his  businefs,  and  they 
durst  not  at  that  time  venture  to  nm  awsy 
without  him. 

These  attempts  took  up  eight  or  nine  years, 
various  accidents  hindering  their  designs,  but 
most  oommonly  the  dry  weather,  becanse  they 
feared  in  the  woods  they  should  be  starved  with 
thirst,  all  the  country  being  in  such  aeonditioD 
almost  four  or  five  years  together  for  lack  of  rais. 

On  September  ^  1679,  they  set  forth  i«aiii. 
furnished  with  knives  and  small  axes  for  tbdr 
defence*  becanse  they  could  carry  them  privalaly 
and  send  all  sorts  of  wares  to  sell  as  formeriy, 
and  all  necessary  provisions,  the  moon  beiiig 
twenty-seven  days  old,  that  they  might  have 
light  to  ran  away  by,  to  try  what  success  God 
Almighty  would  now  give  them  in  seeking  ther 
liberty.  Their  first  stage  was  to  Anarodgbarra, 
in  the  way  to  whioh  hiy  a  wildemeis,  called 
Parraoth  Mooolane,  foil  of  wild  elephants,  t%en, 
and  bears ;  and  because  it  is  the  utmost  confiaet 
of  the  king's  dominions,  there  is  always  a  naleh 
kept. 

In  the  middle  of  the  way  they  heard  that  the 
governor's  officers  of  these  parts  were  oat  to 
gather  up  the  king's  ravennes  and  duties,  to  sead 
them  up  to  the  city ;  which  put  them  kito  bo 
small  fear,  lest,  finding  them,  they  shooM  seed 
them  back  again ;  whereupon  they  witluhew  tc 
the  western  parts  of  Ecpoulpot,  and  sat  down  to 
knitting  till  they  heard  the  officers  were  gone. 
As  soon  as  they  were  departed,  they  went  on- 
wards of  their  jouraey,  having  get  a  good  psieel 
of  cotton-yarn  to  knit  caps  with,  and  having  kept 
their  wares,  as  they"  pretended,  to  exchange  foi 
dried  flesh,  which  was  sold  only  in  those  tower 
parts.  Their  way  lay  necessarily  through  the 
governor's  yard  at  CoUinilla,  who  dwells  there 
on  purpose  to  examine  all  that  go  and  cone. 
This  greatly  distressed  them,  beeanse  he  wonid 
easily  suspect  they  were  out  of  their  bouodi. 
being  captives;  however,  they  west  reMiutdy 
to  his  house,  and  meeting  him,  presented  him 
with  a  small  parcel  of  tobacco  and  betd;  and, 
showing  him  their  wares,  told  him  they  came  to 
get  dried  flesh  to  carry  back  with  tbens.  The 
governor  did  not  suspect  thens,  but  told  then  he 
was  sorry  they  came  in  so  dry  a  time,  when  no 
deer  were  to  be  catched,  but  if  some  nin  fell,  be 
would  soon  supply  them.  This  answer  pleased 
them,  and  tbey  seemed  contented  to  auy;  and 
accordingly,  abiding  with  him  two  or  three  days, 
and  no  rain  falling,  they  presented  the  covemor 
with  five  or  six  charges  of  gunpowder,  which  is  a 
rarity  among  them ;  and  leaving  a  bundle  at  his 
house,  they  desired  him  to  shoot  them  some  deer, 
while  they  made  a  step  to  Anarodgbnrro,  Here 
also  they  were  put  in  a  great  fright  by  the  coming 
of  certain  soldiers  from  the  king  to  the  govenori 
to  gite  him  orders  to  set  a  secure  guard  at  the 
watches,  that  no  suspicious  persons  might  pass» 
which,  though  It  was  only  intended  to  pretent 
the  flight  of  the  relations  of  certain  noUes  whom 
the  king  had  clapped  up,  yet  they  feared  tbey 
might  wonder  to  see  white  men  here,  and  so  send 
them  back  again ;  but  God  so  ordered  it  that 
they  were  very  kind  to  them  and  left  them  to 
their  business,  and  so  they  got  safe  to  Anarodg- 
hurro.    Their  pretence  was  dried  flesb»  tboegh 
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tber  knew  there  was  none  to  be  had ;  but  their 
real  boBlnen  was  to  search  the  way  down  to  the 
Dutch,  which  they  stayed  three  days  to  do ;  but 
finding,  that  in  the  way  to  Jafoapatan,  which  is 
one  of  the  Dutch  ports,  there  was  a  watch  which 
could  hardty  be  passed,  and  other  inconveniences 
not  surmountable,  they  resolved  to  fi^o  back,  and 
take  the  river  Malwntogah,  which  they  had  be- 
fore  judged  wonld  be  a  probable  guide  to  lead 
them  to  the  tea;  and,  that  they  might  not  be 
pursued,  left  Anarodgburro  just  at  night,  when 
the  people  never  travel  for  fear  of  wild  beasts,  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  12,  being  stored  with  all  things 
needful  for  their  journey,  vis.,  ten  days'  provi- 
sioii,  a  bason  to  boil  their  provision  in,  two  cala- 
bashes to  fetch  water  in,  and  two  great  tallipat 
leaves  for  tents,  with  jaggory,  sweetmeats,  to- 
baoeo,  betel,  tinder-boxes,  and  a  deer-skin  for 
shoes,  to  keep  their  feet  from  thorns,  because  to 
them  they  chiefly  trusted.  Being  come  to  the 
river,  they  struck  into  the  woods,  and  kept  by 
the  ride  of  it ;  yet  not  going  on  the  sand  (lest 
their  footsteps  should  be  discerned),  unless 
forced,  and  then  going  backwards. 

Being  got  a  gm>d  way  into  the  wood  it  began 
to  rain ;  wherefore  they  erected  their  tents,  made 
a  lire,  and  refreshed  themselves  against  the  rising 
•f  the  moon,  which  was  then  eighteen  days  old ; 
and  having  tied  deer-skins  about  their  feet,  and 
eased  themselves  of  their  wares,  they  proceeded 
on  their  journey.  When  they  had  travelled  three 
or  four  hours  with  difficulty,  because  the  moon 
gave  but  little  light  among  the  thick  trees,  they 
foond  ao  elephant  in  their  way  before  them,  and 
because  they  oould  not  scare  him  away,  they 
were  foroed  to  stay  till  morning;  and  so  they 
kindled  a  fire,  and  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  By 
the  light  they  could  not  discern  that  ever  any- 
body  had  been  there,  nothing  being  to  be  seen 
but  woods }  and  so  they  were  in  great  hopes  that 
they  were  past  all  danger,  being  beyond  all  inha- 
bitants; but  they  were  mistaken,  for  the  river 
winding  northward,  brought  them  into  the  midst 
of  a  parcel  of  towns,  called  Tissea  Wava,  where, 
being  in  danger  of  being  seen,  they  were  under  a 
mighty  terror ;  for  had  the  people  found  them, 
they  would  have  beat  them,  and  sent  them  up  to 
the  king;  and,  to  avoid  it,  they  crept  into  a 
hollow  tree,  and  sat  there  in  mud  and  wet  till  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  and  then  betaking  them- 
selves to  their  legs,  travelled  till  the  darkness  of 
night  stopped  them.  They  heard  voices  behind 
them,  and  feared  it  was  somebody  in  pursuit  of 
them ;  but  at  length,  discerning  it  was  only  an 
hallooing  to  keep  the  wild  beasts  out  of  the  corn, 
they  pitched  their  tents  by  the  river,  and  having 
boiled  rice  and  roasted  meat  for  their  suppers, 
and  satisfied  their  hunger,  they  committed  them- 
selves to  God*s  keepmg,  and  laid  them  down  to 
sleep. 

The  next  morning,  to  prevent  the  worst,  they 
got  up  early  and  hastened  on  their  journey ;  and 
though  they  were  now  got  out  of  all  danger  of 
the  Ume  Chiangulays,  they  were  in  great  danger 
of  the  wild  ones,  of  whom  those  woods  were  full ; 
and  though  they  saw  their  tents,  yet  they  were 
all  gone*  since  the  rains  had  fallen,  from  the 
river  into  the  woods;  and  so  God  kept  them 
from  that  danger,  for,  had  they  met  the  wild 
men,  they  had  been  shot. 


Thns  they  travelled  from  morning  till  niffht 
several  days,  through  bushes  and  thorns,  wmch 
made  their  arms  and  shoulders,  which  were 
naked,  all  of  a  gore  blood.  They  often  met 
11^  bears,  hogs,  deer,  and  wild  buffaloes ;  but 
tffl^  all  ran  away  as  soon  as  they  saw  them. 
In  the  evening  they  used  to  pitch  their  tents, 
and  make  great  tires  both  before  and  behind 
them,  to  affright  the  wild  beasts;  and  though 
they  heard  the  voices  of  all  sorts,  they  saw 
none. 

On  Thursday,  at  noon,  they  crossed  the  river 
Coronda  Oya,  which  parts  the  country  of  the 
Malabars  from  the  king's,  and  on  Friday,  about 
nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  came  among  the 
inhabitants,  of  whom  they  were  as  much  afraid 
as  of  the  Chiangulays  before ;  for,  though  the 
Wanniounay,  or  prince  of  this  people,  payeth 
tribute  to  the  Dutch  out  of  fear,  yet  he  is  better 
affected  to  the  King  of  Candi,  and,  if  he'  hud 
took  them,  would  have  sent  them  up  to  their 
old  master ;  but  not  knowing  any  way  to  escape, 
they  kept  on  their  journey  by  the  river- side  by 
day,  bedause  the  woods  are  not  to  be  travelled 
by  night  for  thorns  and  wild  beasts,  who  came 
down  then  to  the  river  to  drink.  In  all  the 
Malabar  country  they  met  with  only  two  Brah- 
mins, who  treated  them  very  civilly;  and  for 
their  money,  one  of  them  conducted  them  till 
they  came  into  the  territories  of  the  Dutch, 
and  out  of  all  danger  of  the  King  of  Candi, 
which  did  not  a  little  rejoice  them;  but  yet 
they  were  in  no  small  trouble  how  to  find  the 
way  out  of  the  woods,  till  a  Malabar,  for  the 
lucre  of  a  knife,  conducted  them  to  a  Dutch 
town,  where  they  found  guides  to  conduct  them 
from  town  to  town,  till  they  came  to  the  fort 
colled  Arepa,  where  they  arrived,  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1679,  and  there  thankfully  adored 
God's  wonderful  providence.  In  thus  completing 
their  deliverance  from  a  long  captivity  of  nine- 
teen years  and  six  months.  , 

I  come  now  back  to  my  own  history,  which 
grows  near  a  conclusion,  as  to  the  travels  I  took 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  were  now  at  sea, 
and  we  stood  away  to  the  north  for  a  while,  to 
try  if  wc  could  get  a  market  for  our  spices,  for 
we  were  very  rich  in  nutmegs,  but  we  ill  knew 
what  to  do  with  them ;  we  durst  not  go  upon 
the  English  coast,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
among  the  English  factories  to  trade ;  not  that 
we  were  afraid  to  fight  any  two  ships  they  had, 
and,  besides  that,  we  knew  that,  as  they  had  no 
letters  of  marque,  or  of  reprisals  from  the  go- 
vernment, so  it  was  none  of  their  business  to 
act  offensively,  no,  not  though  we  were  pirates. 
Indeed,  if  wc  had  made  any  attempt  upon  them, 
they  might  have  justified  themselves  in  joining  to- 
gether to  resist,  and  assisting  one  another  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  but  to  go  out  of  their  business 
to  attack  a  pirate  ship  of  almost  fifty  guns,  as  we 
were,  it  was  plain  that  it  was  none  of  tneir  business, 
and  consequently  it  was  none  of  our  concern,  so 
we -did  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  none  of  our  business  to 
be  seen  among  them,  and  to  have  the  news  of 
us  carried  from  one  factory  to  another,  so  that 
whatever  design  we  might  he  upon  at  another 
time,  we  should  be  sure  to  be  prevented  and 
discovered ;  much  less  had  wc  any  occasion  to 
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be  seen  among  any  of  the  Datch  factoriei  upon 
the  coast  of  Malabar ;  for,  beins^  fully  laden  with 
the  spices  which  we  had,  in  the  sense  of  their 
trade,  plundered  them  of,  it  would  have  told 
them  what  we  were,  and  all  that  we  had  been 
doing ;  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  eono^imd 
themselves  all  manner  of  ways  to  have  fallen 
upon  us. 

The  only  way  we  had  for  it  was  to  stand  away 
for  Goa.  and  trade,  if  we  could,  for  our  spices, 
with  the  Portuguese  factory  there.  According- 
ly, we  sailed  almost  thither,  for  we  had  made 
land  two  days  before,  and  being  in  the  latitude 
of  Goa,  were  standing  in  fair  for  Marmagoon,  on 
the  head  of  Salsat,  at  the  going  up  to  Goa,  when 
I  called  to  the  men  at  the  helm  to  bring  the  ship 
to,  and  bid  the  pilot  go  away  N.  N.  W.,  till  we  came 
out  of  sight  of  the  shore,  when  William  and  I 
called  a  council,  as  we  used  to  do  upon  emergen- 
cies, what  course  we  should  take  to  trade  there, 
and  not  be  discovered;  and  we  concluded  at 
length  that  we  would  not  go  thither  at  all ;  but 
that  William,  with  such  trusty  fellows  only  as 
could  be  depended  upon,  should  go  in  tbo  sloop 
to  Surat,  which  was  still  farther  northward,  and 
trade  there  as  merchants  with  such  of  the  Eng- 
lish factory  as  they  could  find  to  be  for  their 
turn. 

To  carry  this  with  the  more  caution,  and  so 
as  not  to  be  suspected,  we  agreed  to  take  out 
alt  her  guns,  and  put  such  men  into  ker,  and  no 
other,  as  would  promise  us  not  to  desire  or  offer 
to  go  on  shore,  or  to  enter  into  any  talk  or 
conversation  with  any  one  that  might  come  on 
board ;  and,  to  finish  the  disguise  to  our  mind, 
William  documented  two  of  our  men,  one  a  sur- 
geon, as  he  himself  was,  and  the  other,  a  ready- 
witted  fellow,  an  old  sailor,  that  had  been  a  pilot 
upon  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  was  an 
excellent  mimic  ;  these  two  William  dressed  up 
like  two  quokers,  and  made  them  talk  like  such. 
The  old  pilot  he  made  go  captain  of  the  sloop, 
and  the  surgeon  for  doctor,  as  he  was,  and  him- 
self supercargo.  In  this  figure,  and  the  sloop  all 
plain,  no  carved  work  upon  her  (indeed  she  had 
not  much  before),  and  no  guns  to  be  seen,  away 
he  went  for  Surat. 

I  should,  indeed,  have  observed,  that  we  went, 
some  days  before  we  parted,  to  a  small  sandy 
island  close  under  the  shore,  where  there  was  a 
good  cove  of  deep  water,  like  a  road,  and  out  of 
sight  of  any  of  the  factories,  which  are  here  very 
thick  upon  the  coast.  Here  we  shifted  the  lad- 
ing of  the  sloop,  and  put  into  her  such  things 
only  M  we  had  a  mind  to  dispose  of  there, 
which  was  indeed  little  but  nutmegs  and  cloves, 
but  chiefly  the  former ;  and  from  thence  William 
and  his  two  quakers,  with  about  eighteen  men 
in  the  sloop,  went  away  to  Surat,  and  came  to 
an  anchor  at  a  distance  from  the  factory. 

William  used  such  caution,  that  he  found 
means  to  go  on  shore  himself,  and  the  doctor,  as 
he  called  him,  in  a  boat  which  came  on  board 
them  to  sell  fish,  rowed  with  only  Indians  of  the 
country,  which  boat  he  afterwards  hired  to  «arry 
him  on  board  again.  It  was  not  long  that  they 
were  on  shore,  but  that  they  found  means  to  get 
acquaintance  with  some  Englishmen,  who,  though 
they  lived  there,  and  perhaps  were  the  company's 
servanU  at  first,  yet  appeared  then  to  be  traders 


for  themselves,  in  whatever  ooast^bwiBeia 
ciolly  came  in  their  way,  and  the  doctor  was 
made  the  first  to  pick  acqoafaitanee ;  so  be 
recommended  hb  firiend,  the  supercargo,  tiD,  by 
degrees,  the  merohaDts  were  as  Umd  Si  tiM  bar- 
gain as  our  men  were  of  the  mercbaiiti,  only  that 
the  cargo  was  a  little  too  much  for  tbeou 

However,  this  did  not  prove  a  diAculty  kmg 
with  them,  for  the  next  day  they  brought  two 
more  merchants,  English  also,  into  their  bargain, 
and,  as  William  could  perceive  by  X^Ac  dis- 
course, they  resolved,  if  they  bought  tbem,  to 
carry  them  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia  upon  their  own 
accounts;  William  took  the  hint,  and,  as  he  told 
me  afterwards,  concluded  we  might  carry  them 
there  as  well  as  they.  But  this  was  not  Wii- 
liam's  present  businesi ;  be  had  here  no  less  than 
three*and-thirty  tons  of  nuts,  and  eighteen  tons 
of  doves.  There  was  a  good  quantity  of  maoe 
among  the  nutmegs,  but  we  did  not  stand  to 
make  much  allowance.  In  short,  tliey  baiigained, 
and  the  merchants,  who  would  gladly  have 
bought  sloop  and  all,  gave  William  directions, 
and  two  men  for  pilots,  to  go  to  a  creek  about 
six  leagues  from  the  factory,  where  they  brought 
boats,  and  unloaded  the  whole  cargo,  and  |Mid 
William  very  honestly  for  it ;  the  whole  ymA 
amounting,  in  money,  to  about  thirty-five  thoo- 
sand  pieces  of  eight,  besides  some  goods  of  valoc^ 
which  William  was  oontent  to  take,  and  two 
large  diamonds,  worth  about  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

When  they  paid  the  money,  William  faivlted 
them  on  board  the  sloop,  where  tiiey  caoM ;  and 
the  merry  old  quaker  diverted  them  eicoedingly 
with  his  talk,  and  thee'd  'em  and  thov'd  *eai  till 
he  made  'em  so  drunk  that  they  could  not  go  on 
shore  for  that  night 

They  would  fain  have  known  who  oar  people 
were,  and  whence  they  came ;  but  not  a  man  in 
the  sloop  would  answer  them  to  any  questioo 
they  asked,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  let  them 
think  themselves  bantered  and  jested  with.  How- 
ever, in  discourse,  William  said  they  were  able 
men  for  any  cargo  we  could  have  brought  them, 
and  that  they  would  have  bought  twice  at  much 
spice  if  we  had  had  it.  He  ordered  the  merry 
captain  to  tell  them  that  they  had  another  sloop 
that  lay  at  Marmagoon,  and  that  bad  a  great 
quantity  of  spice  on  board  also ;  and  that,  if 
it  was  not  sold  when  he  went  back  (for  that 
thither  he  was  bound),  he  would  bring  her  up. 

Their  new  chaps  were  so  eager,  that  they 
would  have  bamlned  with  the  old  captain 
before-hand.  "  Nay,  friend,'*  said  he,  «*(  will  not 
trade  with  thee  unsight  and  unseen  ;  neither  do 
I  know  whether  the  master  of  the  sloop  mav  not 
have  sold  his  loading  already  to  some  nwrclianita 
of  Salsat ;  but  if  he  has  not  when  I  enoM  to 
hhn,  I  think  to  bring  him  up  to  thee." 

The  doctor  had  his  employment  all  this  whfle, 
as  well  as  William  and  the  old  capCaint  for  he 
went  on  shore  several  times  a-day  in  the  Indian 
boat,  and  brought  fresh  provisions  for  the  skM>p, 
which  the  men  had  need  enough  of;  he  bronght, 
in  particular,  seventeen  large  casks  of  atrack,  as 
big  as  butts,  beskles  smaller  quantities,  a  quantity 
of  rice,  and  abundance  of  fruits,  mangoes,  pom- 
pions,  and  such  things,  with  fowls  and  fish.     He 
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never  come  od  board  but  he  was  deep  laden ;  for, 
in  short,  be  bought  for  the  ship  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves;  and,  particularly,  they  half  loaded  the  ship 
with  rice  and  arrack,  with  some  hogs,  and  six  or 
seven  cows,  alive ;  and  thus,  being  well  victualled, 
and  having  directions  for  coming  again,  they  re- 
turned to  us. 

William  was  always  the  lucky  welcome  mes- 
senger to  us,  but  never  more  welcome  to  us  than 
now ;  for  where  we  had  thrust  in  the  ship,  we 
could  gpt  nothing,  except  a  few  mangoes  and 
roots,  h0tEif  not  willing  to, make  ourselves  known 
till  wc  iiad  news  of  our  sloop ;  and  indeed  our 
men's  patience  was  almost  tired,  for  it  was 
seventeen  days  that  William  spent  upon  this 
enterprise,  and  well  bestowed  too. 

When  he  came  back  we  had  another  confer- 
ence upon  the  subject  of  trade,  namely,  whether 
we  should  send  the  best  of  our  spices,  and  other 
goods  we  had  in  the  ship,  to  Surat,  or  whether 
we  should  go  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ourselves, 
where  it  was  probable  we  might  sell  them  as  well 
as  the  English  merchants  of  Surat.  William 
was  for  going  ourselves,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
from  the  good,  frugal,  merchant* like  temper  of 
the  man,  who  was  for  the  best  of  everything ; 
but  here  I  over>rulcd  William,  which  I  very  8el> 
dom  tried  to  do ;  but  I  told  him,  that,  consider- 
ing our  circumstances*  it  was  much  better  for  us 
to  sell  all  our  cargoes  here,  though  we  made  but 
half-price  of  them,  than  to  go  with  them  to  the 
Gulfof  Persia,  where  we  should  run  a  greater  risk, 
and  where  the  people  would  be  much  more  curi- 
ous and  inquisitive  into  things  than  they  were 
here,  and  where  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  man- 
age them,  seeing  they  traded  freely  and  openly 
there,  not  by  stealth,  as  those  men  seemed  to 
do ;  and,  besides,  if  they  suspected  anything,  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  retreat, 
except  by  mere  force,  than  here,  where  we  were 
upon  the  high  sea  as  it  were,  and  could  be  gone 
whenever  we  pleased,  without  any  disguise,  or, 
indeed,  without  the  least  appearance  of  being 
pursued,  none  knowmg  where  to  look  for  us. 

My  apprehensions  prevailed  with  William, 
whether  my  reasons  did  or  no,  and  he  submitted ; 
and  we  resolved  to  try  another  ship*s  loading  to 
the  same  merchants.  The  main  business  was  to 
consider  how  to  get  off  that  circumstance  that 
hod  exposed  them  to  the  English  merchants, 
namely,  that  it  was  our  other  sloop  ;  but  this  the 
old  quaker  pilot  undertook ;  for  being,  as  I  said, 
an  excellent  mimic  himself,  it  was  the  easier  for 
him  to  dress  up  the  sloop  in  new  clothes ;  and 
first,  he  put  on  all  the  carved  work  he  had  taken 
oiT  before ;  her  stern,  which  was  painted  of  a 
dumb  white,  or  dun  colour,  before  all  flat,  was 
now  all  lacquered  and  blue,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  gay  figures  in  it ;  as  to  her  quarter,  the 
carpenters  made  her  a  neat  little  gallery  on 
either  side ;  she  bad  twelve  guns  put  into  her, 
and  woxqp  patereroes  upon  her  gunnel,  none  of 
which  were  there  before ;  and  to  finish  her  new 
habit  or  appearanoe,  and  make  her  change  com- 
plete, he  ordered  her  sails  to  be  altered ;  and  as 
she  sailed  before  with  •  hall^sprit,  like  a  yacht, 
she  sailed  now  with  squaie-sail  and  misenmast, 
li|e  n  ketch;  so  that,  in  a  word,  she  was  a 
perfeet  cheat,  disguised  in  every  thing  that  a 
stranger  eould  be  supposed  to  take  any  notice  of, 


that  had  never  had  but  one  view,  for  they  had 
been  but  once  on  board. 

In  this  mean  figure  the  sloop  returned ;  she 
had  a  new  roan  put  into  her  for  captain,  one  we 
knew  how  to  trust  i  and  the  old  pilot  appearing 
only  as  a  passenger,  the  doctor  and  William 
acting  as  the  supercargoes,  by  a  ibrmol  procura- 
tion from  one  Captain  Singleton,  and  all  things 
ordered  in  form. 

We  had  a  complete  loading  for  the  sloop ;  for 
besides  a  very  great  quantity  of  nutmegs  and 
cloves,  mace,  and  some  cinnamon,  she  had  on 
board  some  goods  which  we  took  in  as  we  lay 
about  the  Phillipine  islands,  while  we  waited  us 
looking  for  purchase. 

William  made  no  difficulty  of  selling  this  cargo 
also,  and  in  about  twenty  days  returned  again, 
freighted  with  all  necessary  provisions  for  our 
voyage,  and  for  a  long  time ;  and,  as  I  say,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  other  goods,  he  brought  us 
back  about  three  and  thirty  thousand  pieces  of 
eight,  and  some  diamonds,  which,  though  William 
did  not  pretend  to  much  skill  in,  yet  he  made 
shift  to  act  so  as  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  the 
merchants  he  had  to  deal  with,  too,  being  very 
fair  men. 

They  had  no  difficulty  at  all  with  these  mer- 
chants, for  the  pfospect  they  had  of  gain  made 
them  not  at  all  inquisitive,  nor  did  they  make  the 
least  discovery  of  the  sloop ;  and  as  to  the  selling 
them  spices  which  were  fetched  so  far  from 
thence,  it  seems  it  was  not  so  much  a  novelty 
there  as  we  believed,  for  the  Portuguese  had 
frequently  vessels  which  came  from  Macao  in 
China,  that  brought  spices,  which  they  bought 
of  the  Chinese  traders,  who  again  frequently  dealt 
among  the  Dutch  spice  islands,  and  received 
spices  in  exchange  for  such  goods  as  they  carried 
from  China, 

This  might  be  called,  indeed,  the  only  trading 
voyage  we  had  made;  and  now  we  were  really 
very  rich,  and  it  came  now  naturally  before  us 
to  consider  whither  we  should  go  next.  Our 
proper  delivery  port,  as  we  ought  to  have  called 
it,  was  at  Madagascar,  in  the  Bay  of  Mangahelly  ; 
but  William  took  me  by  myself  into  the  cabin  of 
tho  sloop  one  day,  and  told  me  ho  wanted  to 
talk  seriously  with  mc  a  little ;  so  we  shut  our- 
selves in,  and  William  began  with  me. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

WILUAU*S  COKVXaSATION  WITH  ME.  —  BIS  COK. 
TXIVANCXS  TO  GET  OFV,  ALONO  WITH  MX,  mOM 
THB  ASST,  AT  THB  SAMX  TIMS  SKCUAIKO  OVR 
PftOPSKTY.— 'THEia  SVCCBSSPUL  I8SUB. — WX  STAY 
TWO  MONTBS  AT  BASSOaA.  —  MY  TBOUBLX  OF 
MIND. 

"  WttT  thou  give  me  leave,"  says  William,  "  to 
talk  plainly  with  thee  upon  thy  present  circum- 
stances, and  thy  future  prospect  of  living?  and 
wilt  thou  promise,  on  thy  word,  to  take  nothing 
ill  of  me?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I ;  "  William,  I  have 
always  found  your  advice  good,  and  your  designs 
have  not  only  been  well  laid,  but  your  counsel 
has  been  very  lucky  to  us ;  and,  therefore,  say 
what  you  wili,  I  promise  you  I  will  not  take  it 
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**  Bat  that  U  not  all  my  demand,"  says  Wil- 
liam ;  *' if  thou  dost  not  like  what  I  am  going  to 
propose  to  thee,  thou  shalt  promise  me  not  to 
make  it  puhlio  among  the  men.'* 

"I  wiu  not,  William,"  says  I,  "upon  my 
word  ;*'  and  swore  to  him,  too,*  very  heartily. 

•*  Why,  then/*  says  William,  "  I  have  but  one 
thing  more  to  article  with  thee  about,  and  that 
is,  that  thou  wilt  consent  that  if  thou  dost  not 
approve  of  it  for  thyself,  thou  wilt  yet  consent 
that  I  shall  put  so  much  of  it  in  practice  as  re- 
lates to  -myself  and  my  new  comrade  doctor,  so 
that  it  be  nothing  to  thy  detriment  and  loss.** 

**  In  anvthing,**  says  I,  **  William,  but  leaving 
me,  I  wiu ;  but  I  cannot  part  with  you  upon 
any  terms  whatever.'* 

"  Well/'  says  William,  '*  I  am  not  designing 
to  part  from  thee,  unless  it  is  thy  own  doing.  But 
assure  me  In  all  these  points,  and  I  will  tell  my 
mind  freely.* 

So  I  promised  him  everything  he  desired  of 
me  in  the  most  solemn  manner  possible,  and  so 
seriously  and  frankly  withal,  that  William  made 
no  scruple  to  open  his  mind  to  me. 

"  Why,  then,  in  the  first  place,"  says  William, 
*'  shall  1  ask  thee  if  thou  dost  not  think  thou 
and  all  thy  men  are  rich  enough,  and  have  really 
gotten  as  much  wealth  together  (by  whatsoever 
way  it  has  been  gotten,  that  is  not  the  question) 
as  ye  all  know  what  to  do  with  ?** 

«  Why,  truly,  William,*'  said  I,  "  thou  art  pretty 
right :  I  think  we  have  had  pretty  good  luck.'* 

**  Well,  then,"  says  William,  **  I  would  ask 
whether,  if  thou  hast  gotten  enough,  thou  hast 
any  thought  of  leaving  off  this  trade;  for  most 
people  leave  off  trading  when  they  are  satisfied 
of  getting,  and  are  rich  enough ;  for  nobody  trades 
for  the  sake  of  trading ;  much  less  do  men  rob 
for  the  sake  of  thieving. " 

**  Well,  William,*'  says  I,  **  now  I  perceive  what 
it  is  thou  art  driving  at  I  warrant  you,"  says 
I,  "  you  begin  to  hanker  after  home." 

«  Why,  truly,-  says  William,  "  thou  hast  said  it, 

and  so  I  hope  thou  dost  too.     It  is  natural  for 

most  men   that  are  abroad  to  desire  to  come 

j  homo  again  at  last,    especially  when  they  are 

I  grown  rich,  and  when  they  are  (as  thou  ownest 

I  thyself  to  be)  rich  enough,  and  so  rich  as  they 

know  not  what  to  do  with  more  if  they  had  it." 

"  Well,  William,**  said  !,  "but  now  you  think 
you  have  laid  your  preliminary  at  first  so  home  that 
I  should  have  nothing  to  say ;  that  is,  that  when 
I  had  got  money  enough,  it  would  be  natural  to 
;  think  of  going  home.  But  you  have  not  ex- 
plained what  you  mean  by  home,  and  there  you  and 
I  shall  differ.  Why,  man,  I  am  at  home ; — here 
is  my  habitation  ;  I  never  had  any  other  in  my 
life-time  ;  I  was  a  kind  of  charity  school  boy ;  so 
that  1  can  have  no  desire  of  going  anywhere  for 
being  rich  or  poor,  for  I  have  nowhere  to  go. " 

"  Why,"  says  William,  looking  a  little  confused, 
"  art  not  thou  an  Englishman  ?" 

*^  Yes,**  says  I,  *'  I  think  so  :  you  see  I  speak 
English ;  but  I  came  out  of  England  a  child,  and 
never  was  in  it  but  once  since  I  was  a  man ; 
and  then  I  was  cheated  and  imposed  upon,  and 
used  so  ill,  that  I  care  not  if  I  never  see  it 
more.** 

"  Why,  bast  thou  no  relations  or  friends  there  ?" 
says  be,  —  **  no  acquaintance  —  none  that  thou 


hast   any  kindness  or  any  remains  of  respect 
for?" 

"  Not  I,  William,"  said  I ;  "  not  one  more  than 
I  have  in  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul." 

'*  Nor  any  kindness  for  the  country  where  thou 
wast  bom  ?"  says  William. 

"  Not  I,  any  more  than  for  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, nor  so  much  neither  ;  for  that  has  been 
a  fortunate  island  to  me  more  than  once,  as  thoa 
knowest,  William,"  said  I, 

William  was  quite  stunned  at  my  ^jsconrse, 
and  held  his  peace ;  and  I  said  to  hink^Oo  on, 
William  ;  what  hast  thou  to  say  furtbel  ?  lor  I 
hear  you  have  some  project  in  your  head,"  says 
I ;  "  come,  let*s  have  it  out." 

*«  Nay,"  says  William,  "thou  hast  put  me  to 
silence,  and  all  I  bad  to  say  is  overthrown;  -all 
my  projects  are  come  to  nothing,  and  gone.** 

"  Well,  but,  William,*'  said  X  "  let  me  hear 
what  they  were ;  for  though  it  is  so  that  what 
I  have  to  aim  at  does  not  look  your  way»  and 
though  I  have  no  relation,  no  friend,  no  acquaint- 
ance in  England,  yet  I  do  not  say  I  like  this 
roving,  cruising  life,  so  well  as  never  to  give  it 
over.  Let  me  hear  if  thou  canst  propose  to  me 
anything  beyond  it" 

•*  Certainly,  friend,**  says  William,  very  gravely, 
"  there  is  something  beyond  it  ;**  and  lilting  up 
his  hands,  he  seemed  very  much  affected,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his  eyes ;  but  I,  that 
was  too  hardened  a  wretch  to  be  moved  wi'h 
these  things,  laughed  at  him.  "  MOiat  !**  says  I, 
"you  mean  death,  I  warrant  you:  don't  you?  i 
That  is  beyond  this  trade.  Why,  when  it  comes, 
It  comes;  then  we  are  all  provided  for.** 

"Ay,"  says  William,  "that  is  true;  but  li 
would  be  better  that  some  things  were  thought 
on  before  that  came." 

**  Thought  on ! "  says  I ;  *<  what  signifies  think- 
ing of  it  ?  To  think  of  death  is  to  die,  and  to 
be  always  thinking  of  it  is  to  be  all  one*s  life  long 
a-dying.  It  is  time  enough  to  think  of  it  when 
it  comes." 

You  will  easily  believe  I  was  well  qualified  for 
a  pirate  that  could  talk  thus.  But  let  me  leave 
it  upon  record,  for  the  remark  of  other  hardened 
rogues  like  myself, — my  conscience  gave  me  a 
pang  that  1  never  felt  before,  when  I  said,  "  What 
signifies  thinking  of  it?*'  and  told  me  I  should 
one  day  think  of  these  words  with  a  sad  heart ; 
but  the  time  of  my  reflection  was  not  yet  come  s 
so  I  went  on. 

Says  William  very  seriously,  '*  I  must  tdl  thee. 
friend,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  thee  talk  so.  They 
that  never  think  of  dying,  often  die  without 
thinking  of  it" 

I  carried  on  the  jesting  awhile  further,  and 
said,^"  Prithee,  do  not  talk  of  dying ;  how  do 
we  know  we  shall  ever  die  ?"  and  began  to  laush. 

"  I  need  not  answer  thee  to  that,'*  says  Wil- 
liam ;  **•  it  is  not  my  place  to  reprove  thee,  who 
art  commander  over  me  here ;  but  I  would  ra- 
ther thou  wouldst  talk  otherwise  of  death ;  it  is 
a  coarse  thing." 

'*  Say  anything  to  me,  William,*'  said  I ;  "  I 
will  take  It  kindlv."  I  began  now  to  be  very 
much  moved  at  his  discourse. 

Says  William  (tears  running  down  bU  lhce)b 
'*  It  is  because  men  live  as  If  they  were  never  to 
die,  that  so  many  die  before  they  know  how  to 
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Kve.  But  it  WM  not  death  that  I  meant,  when 
I  said  that  there  was  something  to  be  thought 
of  beyond  this  way  of  living." 

•»  Why,  William/'  said  I,  «•  what  was  that  ?" 

"  It  was  repentance,"  says  he. 

<*  Why,"  says  I,  "did  you  ever  know  a  pirate 
repent?- 

At  this  he  started  a  little,  and  returned,—**  At 
the  gallows  I  have  known  one  to  repent,  and  I 
hope  thou  wilt  be  the  second.* 

He  spoke  this  very  affectionately,  with  an  ap* 
pearaneeof  concern  for  me. 

**  Well,  WUliam,"  says  I,  **  I  thank  ypu ;  and 
I  am  not  so  senseless  of  these  things,  perhaps,  as 
I  make  myself  seem  to  be.  But  come,  let  me 
hear  your  proposal" 

**  My  proposal,*  says  WiUiam,  '*is  for  thy 
good,  as  well  as  my  own*  We  may  put  an  end 
to  this  kind  of  life,  and  repent ;  and  I  think  the 
fairest  occasion  offers  for  both,  at  this  very  time, 
that  ever  did,  or  ever  wUl,  or,  indeed,  can  happen 
again." 

"  Look  yon,  WiUiam,"  says  I ;  **  let  me  have 
your  proposal  for  putting  an  end  to  our  present 
way  of  Uviog  first,  for  that  is  the  case  before  us, 
and  yon  and  I  will  talk  of  the  other  afterwards. 
I  am  not  so  insensible,**  said  I,  *'  as  you  may  think 
me  to  be.  But  let  us  get  out  of  this  hellish  con- 
dition we  are  in  first." 

«*  Nay,"  says  William,  <*  thou  art  In  the  right 
there ;  we  must  never  talk  of  repenting  while  we 
continue  pirates.*' 

•*  Well,"  says  I,  **  Wflliam,  that  is  what  I 
meant;  for  if  we  must  not  reform,  as  well  as  be 
sorry  for  what  is  dooe,  I  have  no  notion  what 
repentance  means ;  indeed,  at  best  I  know  little 
of  the  matter ;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  seems 
to  tell  ine,  that  the  first  step  we  have  to  take  is 
to  break  off  this  wretched  course ;  and  PJl  b^^ 
there  with  you,  with  all  my  heart." 

I  could  see  by  his  countenance  that  William 
was  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  offer ;  and  if-  he 
had  tears  in  his  eyes  before,  he  had  more  now ; 
but  it  was  from  ouite  a  different  passion ;  for  he 
was  so  swallowed  up  with  joy  he  could  not  speak. 

**  Come,  William,"  says  I,  *^  thou  showest  me 
plain  enough  thou  hast  an  honest  meaning ;  dost 
thou  think  it  practicable  for  us  to  put  an  end  to 
our  unhappy  way  of  living  here,  and  get  off?** 

**  Tes,"  says  he,  **  I  think  it  very  practicable 
for  me ;  whether  it  is  for  thee  or  no,  that  will 
depend  npon  thyself." 

«*  Well,"  says  I,  '*  I  give  you  my  word,  that 
as  I  have  commanded  von  all  along,  from  the 
timo  I  first  took  you  on  board,  so  you  shall  com* 
mnnd  me  from  this  hour,  and  everything  you 
direct  me  1*11  do." 

«  Wilt  thou  leave  it  all  to  me?  Dost  thou  say 
this  freely  ?•• 

••  Ves,  William,"  said  I,  <*  freely;  and  I'U  per- 
form it  fttithfhlly." 

««  Why,  then,"  says  William,  **  my  scheme  is 
this:— We  are  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia ;  we  have  sold  so  much  of  our  cargo  here 
at  Surat,  that  we  have  money  enough ;  send  me 
away  for  Bassora  with  the  sloop,  laden  with  the 
China  goods  we  have  on  board,  which  will  make 
another  good  cargo,  and  V\\  warrant  thee  1*11  find 
means,  among  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants 
there,  to  lodge  a  quantity  of  goods  and  money 


also  as  a  merchant,  so  as  we  will  be  able  to  have 
recourse  to  it  again  upon  any  occasioo,  and 
when  I  come  home  we  will  contrive  the  rest ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  do  you  bring  the  ship's 
crew  to  take  a  resolution  to  go  to  Madagascar 
as  soon  as  I  return." 

I  told  him  I  thought  he  need  not  go  so  far  as 
Bassora,  but  might  run  into  Gombaroon,  or  to 
Ormus,  and  pretend  the  same  bnsiness. 

•*  No,"  says  he,  "  I  cannot  act  with  the  same 
freedom  there,  because  the  Company's  fiictory 
are  there,  and  I  may  be  laid  hold  of  there  on 
pretence  of  interloping.*' 

"  Well,  but,**  said  I,  *«  you  may  go  to  Ormus, 
then ;  for  I  am  loath  to  part  with  you  so  long  as 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf."  He 
returned,  that  I  should  leave  it  to  him  to  do  as 
he  should  see  cause. 

We  had  taken  a  large  sum  of  money  at  Surat, 
so  that  we  had  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  money  at  our  command,  but  on  board  the 
great  ship  wo  had  still  a  great  deal  more. 

I  ordered  him  ooblidy  to  keep  the  money  on 
board  which  he  had,  and  to  buy  up  with  it  a 
quantity  of  ammunition,  if  he  could  get  it,  and 
so  to  furnish  us  for  new  exploits ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  I  resolved  to  get  a  quantity  of  gold, 
and  some  jewels,  which  I  had  on  board  the  great 
ship,  and  plaoe  them  so  that  I  might  carry  them 
off  without  notice  as  soon  as  he  came  back; 
and  so,  according  to  William's  directions,  I  left 
him  to  go  the  vovage,  and  1  went  on  board  the 
great  ship,  in  which  we  had  indeed  an  immense 
treasure. 

We  waited  no  less  than  two  months  for  Wil- 
liam's return,  and  indeed  I  began  to  be  verv  un- 
easy about  WiUiam,  sometimes  thinking  he  had 
abandoned  me,  and  that  he  might  have  used  the 
same  artifice  to  have  engaged  the  other  men  to 
comply  with  him,  and  so  they  wore  gone  away 
together;  and  it  was  but  three  days  before  his 
return  that  I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  resolv- 
ing to  go  away  to  Madagascar,  and  give  him 
over ;  but  the  old  surgeon,  who  mimicked  the 
quaker,  and  passed  for  the  master  of  the  sloop  at 
Surat,  persuaded  roe  against  that,  for  which 
good  advioe,  and  apparent  fiiithfuiness  in  what 
he  bad  been  trusted  with,  I  made  him  a  party  to 
my  design,  and  he  proved  very  honest. 

At  length  WUliam  came  back,  to  our  inex. 
pressiblejoy,  and  brought  a  great  many  neces- 
sary things  with  him  {  as,  particularly,  he  brought 
sixty  barrels  of  powder,  some  iron  shot,  and 
about  thirty  tons  of  lead;  also  he  brought  a 
great  deal  of  proviaions;  and,  in  a  word,  WiUiam 
gave  me  a  pubUc  account  of  his  voysge,  in  the 
bearing  of  whoever  happened  to  be  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  that  no  suspicions  might  be  found 
about  us. 

After  aU  was  done,  WUliam  moved  that  he 
might  go  up  again,  and  that  I  would  go  with 
him;  named  several  things  which  we  had  on 
board  that  he  could  not  sell  there ;  and,  particu- 
larly, told  us  ho  had  been  obliged  to  leave  several 
things  there,  the  caravans  not  being  come  in ; 
and  that  he  had  engaged  to  come  back  again 
with  goods. 

This  was  what  I  wanted.  The  men  were 
eager  for  his  going,  and  particularly  because  he 
teid  them  thoy  might  load  the  sloop  back  wU^ 
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rice  and  provisions :  but  I  seemed  backward  to 
going,  when  the  old  surgeon  stood  up,  and  per- 
suaded  me  to  go,  and  with  many  arguments 
pressed  me  to  it ;  as,  particularly,  if  I  do  not  go, 
there  would  be  no  order,  and  several  of  the  men 
might  drop  away,  and  perhaps  betray  all  the 
rest ;  and  that  they  should  not  think  it  safe  for 
the  sloop  to  go  again,  if  I  did  not  go ;  and  to 
urge  me  to  it,  he  offered  himself  to  go  with 
me. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  seemed  to  be 
over.per»uaded  to  go,  and  all  the  company 
seemed  to  be  better  satisBed  when  I  had  con- 
sented ;  and,  accordingly,  we  took  all  the  pow- 
der, lead,  and  iron,  out  of  the  sloop  into  the 
great  ship,  and  all  the  other  things  that  were  for 
the  ship's  use,  and  put  in  some  bales  of  spices, 
and  casks  or  frails  of  cloves,  in  all  about  seven 
tons,  and  some  other  goods,  among  the  bates  of 
which  I  had  conveyed  all  my  private  treasure, 
which,  I  assure  you,  was  of  no  small  value,  and 
away  I  went.    « 

At  going  off,  I  called  a  couneil  of  all  the 
officers  in  the  ship,  to  consider  in  what  place 
they  should  wait  for  me,  and  how  long ;  and  we 
appointed  the  ship  to  stay  eight-and-twenty  days 
at  a  little  island  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf; 
and  that,  if  the  sloop  did  not  come  in  that  time, 
they  should  sail  to  another  island  to  the  west  of 
that  place,  and  wait  there  fifteen  days  more; 
and  then,  if  the  sloop  did  not  come,  they  should 
conclude  some  accident  must  have  happened, 
and  the  rendeivous  should  be  at  Madagascar. 

Being  thus  resolved,  we  left  the  shipi  which 
both  William  and  I,  and  the  surgeon,  never  in- 
tended to  see  any  more.  We  steered  directly 
for  the  Gulf,  and  through  to  Baasora,  or  Balsara. 
This  city  of  Balsara  lies  at  some  distance  from 
the  place  where  our  sloop  lay,  and  the  river  not 
being  very  safe,  and  we  but  ill  acquainted  with 
it,  having  but  an  ordinary  pilot,  we  went  on  shore 
at  a  village  where  some  merchants  live,  and  which 
is  very  populous,  for  the  soke  of  small  vessels 
riding  there. 

Here  we  stayed  and  traded  three  or  four  days, 
landing  all  our  bales  and  spices,  and  indeed  the 
whole  cargo  that  was  of  any  considerable  value ; 
which  we  chose  to  do  rather  than  go  up  immedi- 
ately to  Balsara  till  the  project  we  had  laid  was 
put  in  execution. 

After  we  had  bought  several  goods,  and  were 
preparing  to  buy  several  others,  the  boat  being 
on  shore  with  twelve  men,  myself,  William,  the 
surgeon,  and  one  fourth  man,  whom  we  had 
singled  out,  we  contrived  to  send  a  Turk  just  at 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  with  a  letter  to  the  boat- 
swain; and  giving  the  fellow  a  charge  to  run 
with  all  pouible  speed,  we  stood  at  a  small  dis- 
tance to  observe  the  event.  The  contents  of  the 
letter  were  thus  written  by  the  old  doctor :— > 

**  Boatswain  Thomas, — We  are  all  betrayed. 
For  God's  sake  make  oiT  with  the  boat,  and  get 
on  board,  or  rou  are  all  lost  The  captam,  WiU 
Ham  the  quaker,  and  George  the  reformade,  are 
seised  and  carried  away :  I  am  escaped  and  hkl, 
but  cannot  stir  oat ;  if  I  do  I  am  a  dead  man. 
As  soon  as  you  are  on  board  cut  or  sUp,  and 
make  sail  for  your  lives.    Adieu.  R.  S.** 

We  stood  undiscovered,  as  above,  it  being  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  saw  the  Turk  deliver 


the  letter ;  and  in  three  minutes  we  saw  all  the 
men  hurry  into  the  boat  and  put  off;  and  no 
sooner  were  they  on  board  than  they  took  the 
hint,  as  we  supposed  ;  for  the  next  morning  they 
were  out  of  sight,  and  we  never  heard  tale  or 
tidioffs  of  them  siocc. 

We  were  now  in  a  good  place,  and  io  very 
good  circumstances,  for  we  passed  for  merchants 
of  Persia.  , 

It  is  not  material  to  record  here  what  a  maaa 
of  ilUgotten  wealth  we  had  got  together:  it  will 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  tell  you  thalsl  began 
to  be  sensible  of  the  crime  of  getting  of  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  I  had  done ;  that  I  had  very  little 
satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  it ;  and,  as  1  told 
William,  I  had  no  expectation  of  keeping  it,  nor 
much  desire ;  but,  &s  I  said  to  him  one  day  walk- 
ing out  into  the  fields  near  the  town  of  Bassora, 
so  I  depended  upon  it  that  it  would  be  the  case, 
which  you  will  bear  presently. 

We  were  perfectly  secured  at  Bassora,  by 
having  frightened  away  the  ro^rucs,  our  com- 
rades ;  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  consider 
how  to  convert  our  treasure  into  things  proper 
to  make  us  look  like  merehants,  as  we  were  now 
to  be,  and  not  like  freebooters^as  we  really  had 
been. 

We  happened  venr  opportunely  here  upon  ■ 
Dutchman,  who  had  travelled  from  Bengal  to 
Agra,  the  capital  city  of  the  great  Mogul,  and 
from  thence  was  come  to  the  coast  of  Malabar 
by  land,  and  got  shipping,  some  how  or  other, 
up  the  Gulf)  and  we  found  his  design  was  to  go 
up  the  great  river  to  Bagdad  or  Babylon,  and  so. 
by  the  caravan,  to  Aleppo  and  Scan'daroon.  *  As 
William  spoke  Dutch,  and  was  of  an  agreeable, 
insinuating  behaviour,  he  soon  got  acquainted 
with  this  Dutchman,  and  discovering  our  cir- 
cumstances to  one  another,  we  fouod  he  had 
considerable  effects  with  him ;  and  that  he  had 
traded  long  in  that  country,  and  was  making 
homeward  to  his  own  country ;  and  that  he  had 
servants  with  him ;  one  an  Armenian,  whom  he 
bad  taught  to  speak  Dutch,  and  who  had  some- 
thing of  his  own,  but  bad  a  mind  to  travel  into 
Europe ;  aad  the  other  a  Dutch  sailor,  whom  ho 
had  picked  up  by  his  fancy,  and  reposed  n  great 
trust  in  him,  and  a  very  honest  fellow  he  was. 

This  Dutcl^man  was  very  glad  of  an  acqonint- 
ance,  because  he  soon  found  that  we  directed  our 
thoughts  to  Europe  also ;  and  as  ho  found  we 
were  encumbered  with  goods  only,  (for  we  let 
him  know  nothing  of  our  money,)  be  readily 
offered  us  his  assistance  to  dispoae  of  as  many  of 
them  as  the  place  we  were  io  would  put  off,  and 
his  advice  what  to  do  with  the  rest. 

While  this  was  doing.  William  and  I  eoosoltcd 
what  to  do  with  ourselves  and  what  we  bad ;  and 
ilrst,  we  resolved  we  would  never  talk  seriously 
of  our  measures  but  in  the  optfn  fields,  where  we 
were  sure  nobody  could  hear;  so  every  evening, 
when  the  sun  began  to  decline,  and  the  air  to  be 
moderate,  we  walked  out,  sometfaaes  this  way, 
sometimes  that,  to  consult  of  our  afliurs. 

I  should  have  obaerved,  thai  we  had  uow 
clothed  ounelves  here,  after  the  Persita  nsaiiiier, 
with  long  vests  of  silk,  a  gown  or  robe  of  English 
crimson  doth,  very  fine  aad  handaome,  aad  bad 
let  our  beards  grow  so  after  the  Bersian  nanacr, 
that  we  passed  for  BbtbImi  merehMits,  fai  view 
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only,  though,  by  the  way,  we  could  not  under, 
stand  or  speuk  one  word  of  the  language  of  Per- 
sia* or  indeed  of  any  other  but  EngUsb  and 
Dutch ;  and  of  the  latter  1  understood  very  little. 

However,  the  DutabmaD  supplied  all  this  for 
us;  and  as  we  had  resolved  to  keep  ourselves 
as  retired  as  we  could,  though  there  were  several 
English  merchants  upon  the  place,  yet  we  never 
acquainted  ourselves  with  one  of  them,  or  ex- 
changed a  word  with  them ;  by  which  means  we 
prevented  their  inquiry  of  us  now,  or  their  giving 
any  iotelli|;ence  of  us,  if  .any  news  of  our  landiog 
here  should  happen  to  come,  which,  it  was  easy 
for  us  to  know,  was  possible  enough,  if  any  of 
our  comrades  fell  into  bad  hands,  or  by  many 
accidents  which  we  could  not  foresee. 

It  was  during  my  being  here,  for  here  we  stayed 
near  two  months,  that  I  grew  very  thoughtful 
about  my  circumstances;  not  as  to  the  danger,  nei- 
ther, indeed,  were  we  in  any,  but  were  enturely 
concealed  and  unsuspected ;  but  1  really  began 
to  have  other  thoughts  of  myself,  and  of  the 
world,  than  ever  1  had  before. 

William  had  struck  so  deep  into  my  unthink- 
log  temper  with  hinting  to  me  that  there  was 
something  beypnd  all  this ;  that  the  present  time 
Was  the  time  of  enjoyment ;  but  that  the  time  of 
account  approached ;  that  the  work  that  re- 
mained was  gentler  than  the  labour  past,  viz., 
repentance,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  think  of 
It }  I  say  these,  and  such  thoughts  as  these,  en- 
grossed my  hours,  and,  in  a  word,  I  grew  very 
sad. 

As  to  the  wealth  I  had,  which  was  Immensely 
great,  it  was  all  like  dirt  under  my  feet ;  I  had  no 
value  for  it,  no  peace  in  the  possession  of  it,  no 
great  concern  about  me  for  the  leaving  of  it. 

William  had  perceived  my  thoughts  to  be 
troubled  and  my  mind  heavy  and  oppressed  for 
some  time ;  and  one  evening,  in  one  of  our  cool 
walks,  I  began  with  him  about  the  leaving  our 
effects.  William  was  a  wise  and  wary  man,  and 
indeed  all  the  prudentials  of  my  conduct  had  for 
a  long  time  been  owing  to  his  advice,  and  so  now 
all  the  methods  for  preserving  our  effects,  and 
even  ourselves,  lay  upon  him  ;  and  he  had  been 
telling  me  of  some  of  the  measures  be  had  been 
taking  for  our  making  homeward,  and  for  the 
security  of  our  wealth,  when'  I  took  him  very 
thoT^  "Why,  William,'*  says  I,  *'dost  thou 
think  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  reach  Europe  with 
all  this  cargo  that  we  have  about  us  ?'* 

*'  Ay,"  says  William,  **  without  doubt,  as  well 
as  other  merchants  with  theirs,  as  long  as  It  is 
not  publicly  known  what  quantity,  or  of  what 
value  our  cargo  consists.** 

*<  Why,  William,"  says  I,  smiling,  ''do  you 
think  that  If  there  is  a  God  above,  as  yon  have 
so  long  been  telling  me  there  Is,  and  that  we  must 
give  an  account  to  him;  I  say,  do  yon  think, 
^  he  be  a  righteous  judge,  he  will  let  us  escape 
thus  with  the  plunder,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  so 
many  innocent  people,  nay,  I  might  say  nations, 
and  not  call  us  to  an  aoeount  for  it  before  we  can 
get  to  Europe,  where  we  pretend  to  enjoy  it  ?'* 

William  appeared  struck  and  surprised  at  the 
question,  and  made  no  answer  for  a  great  while  ; 
and  I  repeated  the  question,  adding  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected. 

After  ajittle  pause,  says  William,  "  Thou  hast 


started  a  very  weighty  question,  and  1  can  make 
no  positive  answer  to  it ;  but  I  will  state  it 
thus :  first,  it  is  true  that,  if  we  consider  the  jus- 
tice of  God,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any 
protection ;  but  as  the  ordinary  ways  of  Provi. 
deuce  are  out  of  the  oommon  road  of  human 
affairs,  so  we  may  hope  for  mercy  still  upon  our 
repentance,  and  we  know  not  how  good  he  may 
be  to  us ;  so  we  are  to  act  as  if  we  rather  de- 
pended upon  the  last,  I  mean  the  merciful  part, 
than  obdmed  the  first,  which  must  produce  no* 
thing  but  judgment  and  vengeance.** 

''  But  hark  ye,  William,*^  says  I,  "  the  nature 
of  repentance,  as  you  have  hinted  once  to  me, 
included  reformation ;  and  we  can  never  reform ; 
how,  then,  can  we  repent?" 

"  Why  can  we  never  reform  ?**  says  William. 

**  Because,"  said  I,  "  we  cannot  restore  what 
we  have  taken  away  by  rapine  and  spoil." 

•*  It  Is  true,"  says  William,  "  we.  never  can  do 
that,  for  we  can  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  owners.** 

**  But  what,  then,  mast  be  done  with  our 
wealth,*'  said  I,  **  the  effects  of  plunder  and  ra- 
pine? If  we  keep  it,  we  continue  to  be  robbers 
and  thieves ;  and  if  we  quit  it  we  cannot  do  jus- 
tice with  it,  for  we  cannot  restore  it  to  the 
right  owners.** 

**  Nay,**  says  William,  '*  the  answer  to  it  is 
short.  To  quit  what  we  have,  and  do  it  here, 
is  to  throw  it  away  to  those  who  have  no  claim 
to  it,  and  to  divest  ourselves  of  it,  but  to  do  no 
right  with  it ;  whereas  we  ought  to  keep  it  care- 
fully together,  with  a  resolution  to  do  what  richt 
with  it  we  are  able ;  and  who  knows  what  'op|K 
tuoity  Providence  may  put  into  our  hands  toV 
justice,  at  least,  to  some  of  those  we  have  injured ; 
so  we  ought,  at  least,  to  leave.it  to  him  and  go 
on.  As  it  is,  without  doubt  our  present  business 
is  to  go  to  some  place  of  safety,  where  we  may 
wait  his  will.*' 

This  resolution  of  William  was  very  satisfying 
to  me  indeed,  as,  the  truth  is,  all  he  said,  and  at 
all  times,  was  solid  and  good ;.  and  had  not  Wil- 
liam thus,  as  it  were,  quieted  my  mind,  I  think 
verily,  I  was  so  alarmed  at  the  just  reason  I  had 
to  expect  vengeance  from  heaven  upon  me  for 
my  ill-gotten  wealth,  that  1  should  have  run 
away  from  it  as  the  deviPs  goods,  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  that  did  not  belong  to  me, 
and  that  1  had  no  right  to  keep,  and  was  in  cer- 
tain danger  of  being  destroyed  for. 

However,  William  settled  my  mind  to  more 
prudent  steps  than  these,  and  1  concluded  that  I 
ought,  however,  to  proceed  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  leave  the  event  to  God  Almighty's  mercy. 
But  this  I  must  leave  upon  reooi^  that  I  had 
from  this  time  no  ioy  of  the  wealth  I  had  got : 
I  looked  upon  it  all  as  stolen,  and  so  indeed  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was ;  1  looked  upon  it  as  a 
board  of  other  men's  goods,  which  I  had  robbed 
the  innocent  owners  of,  and  which  I  ought,  in  a 
word,  to  be  hanged  for  here,  and  damned  for 
hereafter :  and  now,  indeed,  I  began  sincerely  to 
hate  myself  for  a  dog ;  a  wretch,  that  had  been 
a  thief  and  a  murderer ;  a  wretch,  that  was  in  a 
condition  which  nobody  was  ever  in ;  for  I  had 
robbed,  and  though  I  had  the  wealth  by  me,  yet 
it  was  impossible  I  should  ever  make  any  resti- 
tution ;  and  upon  this  account  it  ran  in  my  head 
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that  I  could  never  repent,  for  that  repentance 
could  not  be  sincere  without  restitution,  and 
therefore  must  of  necessity  be  damned;  there 
was  no  room  for  me  to  escape.  I  went  about 
with  my  heart  fhU  of  these  thoughts,  little  better 
than  a  distracted  fellow;  in  short,  running  head- 
long into  the  most  dreadful  despair,  and  premedi- 
tating nothing  but  how  to  rid  myself  out  of  the 
world ;  and  indeed  the  devU,  if  such  things  are  of 
the  devil's  immediate  doing,  followed  his  woric 
very  close  with  roe,  and  nothing  lay  upon  my 
mind  for  several  days  but  to  shoot  myself  into 
the  head  with  my  pistol. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

ruaTBSB  COmraHSATIONS  WITB  WlLLLAMt  WBICH 
QUIET  MT  OONSCIBNCB  IN  SOMB  DEGRBE— AC- 
OOUKT  or  OUR  JOURNEY  FROM  RAS80RA  TO 
SCANDRROON,  AND  VROM  TBENCB  TO  VRNICB — 
WILUAM  WRrrXt  TO  ENGLAND  TO  BU  SISTRR 
— BBR  ArVBCTIONATE  ANSWER— >WB  AT  LENGTH 
RETURN  TO  ENGLAND  VBRT  RICH,  WHERE  I 
HARRY  WILUAM's  SISTER— CONCLUSION. 

I  WAS  all  this  while  in  a  vagrant  life^  among 
infidels,  Turks,  pagans,  and  such  sort  of  people. 
1  had  no  minister,  no  Christian  to  converse  with 
but  poor  William ;  he  was  my  ghostly  father,  or 
confessor,  and  he  was  all  the  comfort  I  had.  As 
for  my  knowledge  of  religion,  you  have  beard  my 
history ;  you  may  suppose  I  had  not  much ;  and 
as  for  the  word  of  God,  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  ever  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  my  life- 
time :  I  was  little  Bob  at  Busselton,  and  went  to 
^Bfcol  to  learn  my  Testament, 
however,  it  pleased  God  to  make  William  the 
Quaker  everything  to  me.  Upon  this  occasion, 
I  took  him  out  one  eyening,  as  usual,  and  hurried 
him  away  into  the  fields  with  me,  in  more  haste 
than  ordinary ;  and  there,  in  short,  I  told  him 
the  perplexity  of  my  mind,  and  under  what  ter* 
rible  temptations  of  the  devil  I  had  been ;  that  I 
must  shoot  myself,  for  I  could  not  support  the 
weight  and  terror  that  was  upon  me. 

*«  Shoot  yourself  !*'  says  William ;  ••  why,  what 
will  that  do  for  yon?" 

*•  Why,"  says  I,  ««it  wiU  put  an  end  to  andseiw 
able  life." 

**  Well,"  says  William,  **  are  you  satisfied  the 
next  will  be  better?" 

^  No,  no,*'  says  I ;  "  much  worse,  to  be  sore." 

•*  Whv,  then,**  says  he,  "  shooting  yourself  is 
the  devil's  motion,  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  the  devil 
of  a  reason,  that,  because  you  are  in  an  ill  ease, 
therefore  thou  roust  put  thyself  into  a  worse." 

This  shocked  my  reason  indeed.  **  Well  but," 
says  I,  **  there  is  no  bearing  the  miserable  coa- 
ditioD  I  am  in." 

**  Very  well,**  says  WQIiam ;  "  but  it  seems 
there  is  some  bearing  a  worse  condition :  and  so 
you  will  shoot  yourself  that  yon  may  be  past 
remedy  ?" 

**  I  am  past  remedy  already,"  says  I. 

**  How  do  yon  know  that  ?*'  says  he. 

<«  I  am  satisfied  of  it,**  said  L 

^  Well,"  says  he,  **  but  you  are  not  sure ;  so 
you  will  shoot  yourself  to  make  it  certain:  for 
though  on  this  side  death  you  cannot  be  sure  you 
will  be  damned  at  all,  yet  the  moment  you  step 
on  the  other  side  of  time  you  are  sure  of  it ;  for 


when  it  is  done,  ttisnotlobesaid  then  tluit  joq 
will  be,  but  that  yon  are  damned." 

'•  Well  but."  says  William,  **  as  if  he  had 
been  between  jest  and  earnest,  *'  pray,  what  didit 
thou  dream  of  last  night  ?^ 

**  Why,"  saM  I,  <•  I  had  MgfatM  draans  all 
night ;  and,  particularly,  I  dreasMd  that  tha 
devil  came  for  me,  and  asked  me  what  my  name 
was?  and  I  told  him.  Then  he  asked  me  what 
trade  I  was?  « T>ade ?*  says  I ;  *  1  am  a  thiei; a 
rogue,  by  my  calling :  I  am  a  pirate  and  a  mur- 
derer, and  ought  to  be  hanged.'—'  Ay,  ay,*  aays 
the  devil,  '  so  yon  do ;  and  you  are  the  man  I 
looked  for,  and  therefore  come  along  with  ow.' 
At  which  I  was  most  horribly  frightened,  and 
cried  out  so  that  it  waked  me ;  and  I  have  been 
hi  horrible  agony  ever  since." 

•*  Very  well,"  says  WilHam;  "  come,  give  ne 
the  pistol  thou  talkedst  of  just  now." 

••Why,"  savs  I,  •«  what  wiU  yon  do  with  Hr 

"*  Do  with'it!"  says  William,  ••why.  thou 
needest  not  shoot  thyself;  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
do  it  for  thee :  why,  thou  wilt  destroy  ns  tfL" 

«•  What  do  yoii  mean,  William  .>"  sakl  L 

••  Mean  I  "  said  he;  -  nay.  what  didst  ttioo 
mean,  to  cry  out  alond  In  Uiy  sleep,  •  I  am  a 
thief,  a  pirate,  a  murderer,  and  onght  to  be 
hanged?*  Why,  thou  wilt  ruin  us  all:  *twas 
well  the  Dutchman  dfcl  not  understand  Englisli. 
In  short,  I  must  shoot  thee,  to  save  my  own 
lifo:  oome,  come,"  says  he,  **  give  me  thy 
pistol.*' 

I  confess  this  terrified  me  again  another  vray ; 
and  I  began  to  be  sensible  that.  If  anybody  had 
been  near  me  to  understand  English,  I  had  been 
undone.  The  thought  of  shooting  myself  forsook 
me  ih)m  that  time ;  and  I  turned  to  William ; 
••  Yon  disorder  me  extremely,  William,  sakl  I; 
*•  why,  I  am  never  safe,  nor  is  it  safe  to  keep  me 
company :  what  shall  1  do?  I  shall  betray  yon 
all." 

••  Come,  come,  friend  Bob,"  says  he,  ••  IH 
put  an  end  to  it  all,  if  you  will  take  my  advice." 

"How*s  that?"  said  I. 

*•  Why,  only,  says  he,  ••  that  the  next  time 
thou  talkest  with  the  devil,  thou  wilt  talk  a  little 
softlier,  or  we  shall  be  all  undone,  and  yon  too." 

This  friffhtened  me,  I  must  coni^  and  allayed 
a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  of  mind  I  was  in. 
But  William,  after  he  had  done  jesthig  with  me, 
entered  upon  a  veiy  long  and  serious  discourse 
with  me  about  the  nature  of  my  cirenmstanoes, 
and  about  repentance ;  that  it  ought  to  be  at- 
tended, indeed,  with  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the 
crime  that  I  had  to  charge  myself  wift ;  but  that 
to  despair  of  God*s  mercy  was  no  part  of  re- 
pentance, but  putting  myself  into  the  condition 
of  the  devil ;  indeed,  that  I  must  apply  myself 
with  a  sincere  humble  confession  of  my  oime,  to 
ask  pardon  of  Ood,  whom  I  had  oflfended,  and 
cast  myself  upon  his  mercy,  resolving  to  be 
willing  to  make  restitution,  if  ever  it  abonld 
please  Ood  to  pnt  it  In  my  power,  even  to  the 
utmost  of  what  I  had  m  the  worid.  And  this, 
he  told  me,  was  the  method  which  he  had  resolved 
upon  himself ;.  and  hi  this,  he  told  me,  be  had 
found  comfort. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  satlsfactkm  fai  WiUtam's 
discourse,  and  it  quieted  me  very  mnch ;  bnt 
William  was  very  anxious  ever  after  aboot  my 
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UlUngin  «iy  alaeik,  and  took  eare  to  Ik  with  me 
alwaTf  himself,  and  to  koep  roe  from  lodginar  in 
any  hooM  where  to  roneh  as  a  word  of  Bnglish 
was  nndentooda 

However,  there  was  not  the  like  occasion 
afterward;  tot  I  was  much  more  composed  in 
my  asind,  and  resolved  for  the  future  to  live  quite 
a  different  life  from  what  I  had  done.  As  to  the 
wealth  I  had»  I  looked  upon  it  as  nothing ;  I 
resotved  to  set  it  apart  to  any  such  opportunity 
of  doing  justioe  as  God  should  put  taitomy  hand ; 
and  the  miraculous  opportunity  I  had  afterwards 
of  app^ring  some  parts  of  it  to  preserve  a  ruined 
lamiJy,  whom  I  had  plundered,  may  be  worth 
rea^ng,  if  I  have  room  for  it  in  this  account. 

With  these  resolutions  I  began  to  be  restored 
to  some  degree  of  quiet  hi  my  mind;  andhavfaig, 
after  almost  three  months*  sUy  at  Bassora,  die- 
posed  of  some  goods,  but  having  a  grsat  quantity 
Ml,  we  hired  boats  aoeordmg  to  the  Dutchman's 
direction,  and  went  up  to  Bagdad,  or  Babylott, 
on  the  river  Tigris,  or  rather  Euphrates.  We 
had  a  very  considerable  cargo  of  goods  with  us, 
and  therefore  made  a  great  figure  there,  and  were 
reoeived  with  respect.  We  had,  in  particular, 
two-and-forty  bales  of  Indian  stuA  of  sundry 
sorts,  silks,  muslins,  and  fine  chintz;  we  had 
fifteen  bales  of  very  fine  China  silks,  and  seventy 
pedis  or  hales  of  spices,  particularly  doves  and 
nutmegs,  with  other  goods.  We  were  bid  money 
here  for  our  doves,  but  the  Dutchman  advised 
us  not  to  part  with  them,  and  tdd  us  we  should 
get  a  better  price  at  Aleppo,  or  in  the  Levant; 
so  we  prepared  for  the  caravan. 

We  concesied  our  having  anv  gold  or  pearls  as 
much  as  we  could,  and  therefore  sold  three  or 
four  bales  of  China  silks  and  Indian  calicoes,  to 
raise  money  to  buv  camels  and  to  pay  the  cus- 
toms which  are  taken  at  several  places,  and  for 
our  provisioni  over  the  deserts. 

I  travelled  this  journey,  carden  to  the  last 


degree  of  my  goods  or  wealth,  bdieving  that,  as 
I  came  by  it  dl  by  rapine  and  violence,  God 
would  direct  that  it  should  be  taken  from  me 


agdn  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  indeed.  I  think 
I  might  say  I  was  very  willing  it  should  be  so; 
but,  as  I  had  a  merdfiu  protector  above  me,  so  I 
had  a  most  faithful  steward,  counsellor,  partner, 
or  iphatever  I  might  call  him,  who  was  my  guide, 
my  pilot,  my  governor,  my  everything,  and  took 
care  both  of  me  and  of  aU  we  had ;  and,  though 
he  had  never  been  in  any  of  these  parts  of  the 
world,  yet  he  took  the  care  of  all  upon  him ;  and 
in  about  nine-aod-fiftv  days  we  arrived  from 
Bassora,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tigris  or 
Euphrates,  through  the  desert,  and  through 
Alen>o  to  Alezandria,  or,  as  we  call  It,  Scancb- 
roon,  hi  the  Levant. 

Here  William  and  I,  and  the  other  two,  our 
foithftil  comrades,  debated  what  we  should  do; 
and  here  William  and  I  resolved  to  separate  from 
the  other  two^  thev  resolving  to  go  with  the 
Dutchman  into  HoIUnd,  by  the  means  of  some 
Dutch  ship  which  lay  then  in  the  road.  William 
and  I  tdd  them  we  resolved  to  go  and  settle  in  the 
Morea,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Venetians. 

It  is  true  we  acted  wiMly  in  it  not  to  let  them 
know  whither  we  went,  seeing  we  bad  resolved 
to  separate ;  but  we  took  our  old  doctor's  direc- 
tions how  to  write  to  him  in  Holland,  and  in 


England,  that  we  might  have  intelligence  from 
him  on  oooasion,  and  promised  to  give  him  ai# 
account  how  to  write  to  us,  which  we  afterwards 
did,  as  may  in  time  be  made  out. 

We  stdd  here  some  time  after  they  were  gone, 
till  at  length,  not  bdng  thoroughly  resolved 
whither  to  go  till  then,  a  Venetian  ship  touched 
«t  Cvprus,  and  put  in  at  Seanderoon  to  look  for 
freight  home.  We  took  the  hint,  and  bargaining 
for  our  passage,  and  the  freight  of  our  goods,  we 
embarked  for  Venice,  where,  in  two-and*twenty 
days,  we  arrived  safo,  with  sJl  our  treasure,  and 
with  such  a  cargo,  take  our  goods,  and  our  money, 
and  our  Jewels  together,  as,  I  believed,  was  never 
brought  into  the  dty  by  two  single  men,  since 
the  state  of  Venice  had  a  being. 

We  kept  oursdves  here  incognito  for  a  great 
while,  passing  for  two  Armeniaq  merchants  still, 
as  we  had  done  before ;  and  bv  /lUs  time  we  had 
gotten  so  much  of  the  Persian  and  Armenian 
jarvon,  which  they  tdked  at  Bassora  and  Bagdad, 
and  everywhere  that  we  came  in  the  country, 
as  was  sufllclent  to  make  us  able  to  talk  to  one 
another,  so  as  not  to  be  understood  by  anybody, 
though  sometimes  hardly  by  ourselves. 

Here  we  converted  all  our  efi'ects  into  money, 
settled  our  abode  as  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
William  and  I,  mdntaining  an  inviolable  friend- 
ship and  fidelity  to  one  another,  lived  like  two 
brothers ;  we  neither  had  or  sousht  any  separate 
interest;  we  conversed  seriously  and  gravely, 
and  upon  the  subject  of  our  repentance  con- 
tinually :  we  never  changed,  that  Is  to  say,  so  as 
to  leave  off  our  ArmenlEin  garbs ;  and  we  were 
callM^,  at  Venice,  the  two  Grecians. 

I 'lad  been  two  or  three  times  going  to  give  a 
detail  of  our  wealth,  but  it  will  appear  incredible, 
and  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world 
how  to  conced  it,  being  justly  apprehensive  lest 
we  might  be  assassinated  in  that  country  for  our 
treasure.  At  length  William  told  me  he  began 
to  think  now  that  he  must  never  see  England  any 
more,  and  that  indeed  he  did  not  much  concern  him- 
self about  it ;  but  seeing  we  had  gdned  so  great 
wealth,  and  having  some  poor  relations  in  England, 
he  sdd  he  would,  if  I  was  willing,  write  to  know 
what  condition  tiiey  were  in,  and  if  he  found  such 
of  them  were  dive  as  he  had  some  thoughts 
about,  he  would,  with  my  consent,  send  them 
something  to  better  their  condition. 

I  consented  most  willingly;  and  accordingly 
William  wrote  to  a  sister  and  an  uncle,  and  in 
about  five  weeks*  time  received  an  answer  from 
them  both,  directed  to  himself,  under  cover  of  a 
hard  Armenian  name  that  he  had  given  himself, 
riz.,  Signior  Constantino  Alexion  of  Ispahan,  aft 
Venice. 

It  was  a  very  moving  letter  he  received  from 
his  sister,  who,  after  the  most  pasdonate  ex- 
preidons  of  joy  to  hear  he  was  alive,  seeing  she 
had  long  ago  had  an  account  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  entreats 
him  to  let  her  know  what  drcumstances  he  was 
in ;  tells  him  she  was  not  in  any  capacity  to  do 
anything  considerable  for  him,  but  that  he  should 
be  welcome  to  her  with  all  her  heart;  that  she 
was  left  a  widow,  with  four  children,  but  kept  a 
little  shop  in  the  Minories,  by  which  she  made 
shift  to  maintdn  her  fitmily ;  and  that  she  had 
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leot  him  five  pounds,  lest  he  should  want  monej, 
«ia  a  strange  country,  to  bring  him  home. 

I  oould  see  the  letter  brought  tears  out  of  his 
eyes  as  he  read  it ;  and,  indeed,  when  he  showed 
it  to  me,  and  the  little  bill  for  five  pounds,  upon 
an  English  merchant  in  Venice,  it  brought  tears 
out  of  my  eyes  two. 

After  we  had  been  both  affected  sufficiently 
with  the  tenderness  and  kindness  of  this  letter, 
he  turns  to  me;  says  be,  '*  What  shall  I  do  for 
this  poor  woman?*  I  mused  awhile;  at  laat, 
says  I,  **  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  do  for 
her ;  she  has  sent  you  five  pounds,  and  she  has 
four  children,  and  herself,  that  is  five ;  such  a 
sum,  from  a  poor  woman  in  her  circumstances,  is 
OS  much  as  five  thousand  pounds  b  to  us ;  you 
shall  send  her  a  bill  of  exchange  for  five  thousand 
pounds  English  money,  and  bid  ber  conceal  her 
surprise  iit  it  tiU  she  bears  from  you  again;  but 
bid  her  leave  off  her  shop,  and  go  and  take  a 
house  somewhere  in  the  country,  not  far  off  from 
London,  and  stay  there,  in  a  moderate  figure,  till 
she  hears  from  you  again." 

•*  Now,"  says  William,  «  I  perceive  by  it  that 
you  hdve  some  thoughts  of  venturing  into  Eng- 
land." 

••  Indeed,  William,"  said  I,  **  jou  mistake  me ; 
but  it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  you  should 
venture,  for  what  have  you  done  that  you  may 
not  be  seen  there  ?  Why  should  I  desire  to  keep 
you  from  your  relations,  purely  to  keep  me 
company  ?*• 

William  looked  very  affectionately  upon  me ; 
**Nay,'*  says  he,  **we  have  embarked  together 
so  long,  and  come  together  so  far,  I  am  resolved 
I  will  never  part  with  thee  as  long  as  I  live,  go 
where  thou  wilt,  or  stay  where  thou  wilt ;  and  as 
for  my  sister,"  said  William,  <*  I  cannot  send  her 
such  a  sum  of  money,  for  whose  is  all  this  money 
we  have?    It  is  most  of  it  thine." 

«  No,  William,"  said  I,  "  there  is  not  a  penny 
of  it  mine  but  what  is  yours  too,  and  I  won't  have 
anything  but  an  equal  share  with  you,  and 
therefore  you  shall  send  it  to  her;  if  not,  I  will 
send  it." 

••  Why."  says  William,  "  it  will  make  the  poor 
woman  distracted ;  she  will  be  so  surprised  she 
will  go  out  of  her  wits."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  Wil- 
Ham,  you  may  do  it  prudently ;  send  her  a  bill 
backed  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  bid  her  expect 
more  in  a  post  or  two,  and  that  you  will  send  her 
enough  to  live  on  without  keeping  shop,  and  then 
send  her  tnore." 

Accordingly  William  sent  her  a  very  kind 
letter,  with  a  bill  upon  a  merchant  in  London  for 
a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  bid  her  comfort 
herself  with  the  hope  that  he  should<be  able  in  a 
little  time  to  send  her  more.  About  ten  days 
after  he  sent  her  another  bill  of  five  hundred  and 
forty  pounds ;  and  a  post  or  two  after,  another 
for  three  hundred  pounds,  making  in  all  a  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  told  her  he  would  send  her 
sufficient  to  enable  ber  to  leave  off  her  shop,  and 
directed  her  to  take  a  house  as  above. 

He  waited  then  till  be  received  an  answer  to 
all  the  three  letters,  with  an  account  that  she  had 
received  the  money,  and,  which  I  did  not  expect, 
that  she  had  not  let  any  other  acquaintance  know 
.that  she  had  received  a  shilling  from  anybody,  or 


so  much  as  that  he  was  alive*  and  would  no(  till 
she  had  heard  again. 

When  he  showed  me  this  letter,  *^  Well,  WO. 
liam,'*  said  1,  **  this  woman  is  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  life  or  anything;  send  her  the  rest  of  the 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  1*11  venture  to  Eng- 
land with  you,  to  this  woman's  house,  whenever 
you  will.'* 

In  a  word,  we  sent  her  five  thousand  pounds 
in  good  bills ;  and  she  received  them  very  punc- 
tuiUly,  and  in  a  little  time  sent  her  brother  word 
that  she  had  pretended  to  her  uncle  that  she  was 
sickly  and  could  not  carry  on  the  trade  any 
longer,  and  that  she  had  taken  a  lai^ge  house 
aboat  four  miles  firom  London,  under  pretenoe  of 
lettmg  lodgings  for  her  livelihood ;  and,  in  short, 
intimated  as  jf  she  understood  that  he  intended 
to  come  over  to  be  ^Moogtolo^  assuring  him  he 
should  be  as  retired  as  he  pleased. 

This  was  opening  the  verv  door  for  us  that  we 
thought,  had  been  effectually  shut  for  this  life ; 
and,  in  a  word,  we  resolved  to  venture,  but  to 
keep  ourselves  entirely  concealed,  both  as  to 
name  and  every  other  circumstance ;  and  accord- 
ingly William  sent  his  sister  word  how  kindly  he 
took  her  prudent  steps,  and  that  she  had  guessed 
right  that  he  desired  to  be  retired,  and  that  he 
obliged  her  not  to  increase  her  figure,  but  live 
private,  till  she  might  perhaps  see  him. 

He  was  going  to  send  the  letter  away*  ^  Come, 
William,"  said  I,  **yon  shan't  send  her  an  empty 
letter;  tell  her  you  have  a  friend  coming  with 
you  that  must  be  as  retired  as  yourself,  and  I'll 
send  ber  five  thousand  pounds  more." 

So,  in  short,  we  made  this  poor  woman's 
family  rich ;  and  yet,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
my  heart  failed  roe,  and  I  durst  not  venture,  and 
for  William,  he  would  not  stir  without  me, 
and  so  we  staid  about  two  years  after  this,  con- 
sidering what  we  should  do. 

You  may  thmk,  perhaps,  that  I  was  very  proi- 
digal  of  my  ill-gotten  goods,  thus  to  load  a  stran- 
ger  with  my  bounty,  and  give  a  gift  like  a  prinoe 
to  one  that  had  been  able  to  merit  nothing  of  me, 
or  indeed  know  me ;  but  my  conditloo  ought  to 
be  considered  in  this  case ;  though  I  had  money 
to  profusion,  yet  1  was  perfectly  destitute  of  a 
friend  hi  the  world,  to  have  the  least  obligation 
or  assistance  from,  or  knew  not  either  where  to 
dispose  or  trust  anything  1  had  while  1  lived,  or 
whom  to  give  it  to  if  1  died. 

When  I  had  reflected  upon  the  manner  of  my 
getting  of  it,  I  was  sometimes  for  giving  it  all  to 
charitable  uses,  as  a  debt  due  to  mankind,  though 
I  was  no  Roman  Catholic,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  purchase  me  any  repose  to 
my  soul;  but  I  thought,  as  it  was  got  by  a 
general  plunder,  and  which  1  oould  make  do 
satisfaction  for,  it  was  due  to  the  community, 
and  I  ought  to  distribute  it  for  the  general  good. 
But  still  I  was  at  a  loss  how,  and  where,  and  by 
whom,  to  settle  this  charity,  not  daring  to  go 
home  to  my  own  country,  lest  some  of  my  coro« 
rades,  strolled  home,  should  see  and  detect  roe, 
and  for  the  very  spoil  of  my  money,  or  the  pur- 
chase  of  his  own  pardon,  betray  and  expose  me 
to  an  untimely  end. 

Being  thus  destitute,  I  say,  of  a  fHend,  I 
pitched  thus  upon  William's  sister ;  the  kind  step 
of  her's  to  her  brother,  whom  she  thought  to  be 
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in  distress,  signifying  a  generous  mind,  and  a 
charitable  dbposition;  and  having  resolved  to 
make  her  the  object  of  my  first  bounty,  I  did  not 
doubt  but  I  should  purchase  something  of  a 
refuge  for  mylel^  and  a  kind  of  a  centre,  to 
which  I  should  tend  in  my  future  actions ;  for 
really  a  man  that  has  a  subsistence,  and  no  resi. 
dence,  no  place  that  has  a  magnetic  influence 
upon  his  affections,  is  in  one  of  the  most  odd, 
uneasy  conditions  in  the  world,  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  all  his  money  to  make  it  up  to  him. 

It  was,  as  I  told  you,  two  years  and  upwards 
that  we  remained  at  Venice,  and  thereabout,  in 
the  greatest  hesilation  imaginable,  irresolute  and 
unfixed  to  the  last  degree.  William's  sister  im- 
portuned us  doily  to  come  to  England,  and 
wondered  we  shoiUd  not  dare  to  trust  her,  whom 
we  had  to  such  a  degree  obliged  to  be  faithful ; 
and  in  a  manner  lamented  her  being  suspected 
by  us. 

At  last  I  began  to  incline ;  and  I  said  to  Wil- 
liam,  "  Come,  brother  William,**  said  I  (for  ever« 
sinbe  our  discourse  at  Bassora  I  called  him  bro-' 
ther),  if  you  will  agree  to  two  or  three  things 
with  me,  I'll  go  home  to  England  with  all  my 
heart.** 

Says  William,  **  Let  me  know  what  they 
are." 

Why,  first,  says  I,  '*  You  shall  not  disclose 
yourself  to  any  of  your  relations  in  England  but 
your  sister — no,  not  one. 

Secondly,  **  We  will  not  shave  off  our  musta- 


chios  or  beards  (for  we  had  all  along  worn  our 
beards  after  the  Grecian  manner),  nor  leave  off 
our  long  vests,  that  we  may  pass  for  Grecians 
and  foreigners. 

Thirdly,  '*  That  we  shall  never  speak  English 
in  public  before  anybody,  your  sister  except^ 

Fourthly,  **  That  we  will  always  live  together 
and  pass  for  brothers." 

William  said  he  would  agree  to  them  all 
with  all  his  heart,  but  that  the  not  speaking 
English  would  be  the  hardest,  but  he  would 
do  his  best  for  that  too;  to,  in  a  word,  we 
agreed  to  go  from  Venice  to  Naples,  where  we 
converted  a  large  sum  of  money  into  bales  of 
silk,  left  a  large  sum  In  a  merchant*s  hands  at 
Venice,  and  another  considerable  sum  at  Naples, 
and  took  bills  of  exchange  for  a  great  deal  too ; 
and  yet  we  came  with  such  a  cargo  to  London 
as  few  American  merchants  had  done  for  some 
years,  for  we  loaded  in  two  ships  seventy-three 
bales  of  thrown  silk,  besides  thirteen  bales  of 
wrought  silks,  from  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  shipped 
at  Genoa,  with  all  which  we  arrived  safely,  and 
some  time  after  I  married  my  faithful  protectress, 
William's  sister,  with  whom  I  am  much  more 
happy  than  I  deserve. 

And  now,  having  so  plainly  told  you  that  I  am 
come  to  England,  after  I  have  so  boldly  owned 
what  life  I  have  led  abroad,  it  is  time  to  leave 
off,  and  say  no  more  for  the  present,  lest  some 
should  be  willing  to  inquire  too  nicely  after  your 
old  friend  Cantain  Bob. 
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